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BY  J.  W.  LAKE. 


0*cr  the  harp,  from  cariicst  years  beloved, 
He  throir  his  fingers  hurriedly,  and  tonea 
Of  melancholy  beauty  died  away 
Upon  its  ftringfl  of  sweetness. 


It  was  resorred  for  the  present  age  to  pro- 
duce one  distinguished  example  of  the  Muse 
lia\nQc  descended  upon  a  bard  of  a  wounded 
sjiiritfand  lent  her  lyre  to  tell  aflBictions  of 
DO  ordinar>-  description;  afflictions  originating 
probably  in  that  singular  combination  of  feel- 
ing with' imagination  which  has  been  called 
the  poetical  temperament,  and  which  has  so 
often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on  whom  it 
lias  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  was  enti- 
tled to  lay  claim  to  that  character  in  all  its 
strenMh  and  aU  its  weakness,  with  its  un- 
bouiiocd  ran^e  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exquisite 
sen&ibilitv  ofpleasure  and  of  pain,  that  man 
was  Lori  Byron.  Kor  does  it  reouirc  much 
time,  or  a  deep  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture, to  discover  why  these  extraordinary 
powers  should  in  so  many  cases  have  con- 
tributed more  to  tlie  wretchedness  than  to  the 
happiness  of  their  possessor. 

The  *•  imagination  all  compact,"  which  the 
greatest  poet  who  ever  hvea  has  assigned  as 
Uie  distinguishing  badge  of  his  brethren,  is  in 
erer>'  case  a  dangerous  gift  It  exageerat^, 
indeed,  our  expectations,  and  can  often  bid 
its  possessor  hope,  where  hope  is  lost  to  reason; 
but  the  delusive  pleasure  arising  from  these 
risions  of  imagination,  resembles  that  of  a 
child  whose  notice  is  attracted  by  a  fragment 
'  of  glass  to  which  a  sunbeam  has  given  mo- 
mentary splendour.  He  hastens  to  the  spot 
with  breathless  impatience,  and  finds  that  the 
object  of  his  cunosity  and  expectation  is 
equally  vulgar  and  worthless.  Such  is  the 
man  of  ()uicK  and  exalted  powers  of  imagina- 
tion :  his  fancy  over-estimates  the  object  of 
his  wishes ;  and  pleasure,  fame,  distmction, 
are  alternately  pursued,  attained,  and  despised 
when  in  liis  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit 
in  the  palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his 
admiration  lose  their  attraction  and  value  as 
•oon  as  tljcy  are  grasped  by  tlie  adventurer's 
land :  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the 
time  lost  in  the  chase,  and  wonder  at  the  hal- 
locination  under  the  influence  of  which  it  was 
undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope 
and  possession,  which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus 
doi:bled  to  those  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  the  power  of  Riding  a  distant  prospect 
bj  the  ravs  of  imagination. 

We  Oiink  that  many  points  of  resemblance 
may  \>c  traced  between  JByron  and  Rousseau. 
Both  are  distinffiiisbed  by  the  most  ardent  and 
^ivid  delineation  of  intense  conception,  and 
bv  a  deep  sensibility  of  passion  rather  than  of 
aScction.  Both  too,  by  this  double  power, 
^ve  lield  a  dominion  over  the  sympathy  or 
▲  2 


their  readers,  far  beyond  the  ranse  of  those 
ordinary  feelings  which  arc  usuaUy  excited 
by  the  mere  efforts  of  genius.  The  impression 
of  this  interest  still  accompanies  the  perusa] 
of  their  writings;  but  tliere  is  another  interest, 
of  more  lasting  and  far  stronger  power,  wliicb 
each  of  them  possessed, — which  lies  in  the 
continual  embodying  of  the  individual  charac- 
ter, it  mi|jht  almost  be  said  of  the  very  person 
of  tlie  writer.  When  we  speak  or  think  of 
Rousseau  or  Byron,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
speaking  or  thinking  of  an  author.  We  have 
a  vague  hut  impassioned  remembrance  of  men 
of  surpassing  genius,  eloquence,  and  power, — 
of  prodigious  capacity  ooth  of  misery  and 
happiness.  W^e  feel  as  if  we  had  transiently 
met  such  beings  in  real  life,  or  had  known 
them  in  the  dim  and  dark  communion  of  a 
dream.  Each  of  their  works  presents,  in  suc- 
cession, a  fresh  idea  of  themselves ;  and,  while 
the  productions  of  other  great  men  stand  out 
from  them,  like  something  they  have  created, 
theirs,  on  the  contrary,  are  images,  pictures, 
busts  of  tlieir  living  selves, — clothed,  no  doubt, 
at  different  times,  in  different  drapery,  and 
prominent  from  a  different  back-ground, — but 
uniformly  impressed  witli  the  same  form,  and 
mien,  and  hneainents,  and  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  representations  of  any  other  of  the 
children  of^  men. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  univer- 
sally felt  to  be  a  true  one,  requires  perhaps  a 
httle  explanation.  The  personal  character  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  it  should  be  under- 
stood, is  not  altogether  tliat  on  which  the  seal 
of  hfe  has  been  set,— and  to  which,  therefore, 
moral  approval  or  condemnation  is  necessa- 
rily annexed,  as  to  tlie  language  or  conduct 
of  actual  existence.  It  is  the  character,  so  to 
speak,  which  is  prior  to  conduct,  and  yet 
open  to  good  ana  to  ill, — tlie  constitution  of 
the  being  in  body  and  in  soul.  Each  of  these 
illustrious  writers  has,  in  this  light,  filled  his 
works  with  expressions  of  his  own  characters 
— has  unveiled  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  his 
own  being,  the  mysteries  of  the  framing  of 
man.  They  have  gune  down  into  those  depths 
which  every  man  may  sound  for  himself, 
though  not  for  another;  and  they  have  made 
disclosures  to  the  world  of  what  tliey  beheld 
and  knew  there — disclosures  that  have  com- 
manded and  forced  a  profound  and  universal 
sympathy,  by  proving  that  all  mankind,  the 
troubled  and  the  untroubled,  the  lofty  and  the 
low,  the  strongest  and  the  frailest,  are  linked 
together  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  but  in- 
scrutable nature. 


Vi 
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Thus,  each  of  these  wayward  and  richly- 

S'ftcii  spirits  made  himself  the  object  of  pro- 
und  interest  to  the  world,  and  that  too  dur- 
ing periods  of  society  when  ample  food  was 
evciy  where  spread  abroad  for  tlie  meditations 
and  passions  of  men. 

Although  of  widely  dissimilar  fortunes  and 
birth,  a  close  resemblance  in  their  passions 
smd  tlicir  m^nius  may  be  traced  too  between 
Byron  and  Robert  Burns.  Their  careers 
were  short  and  glorious,  and  they  both  perish- 
ed in  the  "  rich  summer  of  their  life  and  song," 
and  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  reputation  more 
likely  to  increase  than  diminish.  One  was  a 
peasant,  and  the  other  was  a  peer;  but  nature 
18  a  ^eat  leveller,  and  makes  amends  for  the 
injunes  of  fortune  by  the  richness  of  her 
benefactions :  the  genius  of  Burns  raised  him 
to  a  level  with  the  nobles  of  the  land;  by  na- 
ture, if  not  by  birth,  he  was  the  peer  of  Byron. 
They  both  rose  by  the  force  of  their  genius, 
and  both  fell  by  the  strength  of  their  passions; 
one  wrote  from  a  love,  and  the  other  from  a 
acorn  of  mankind ;  and  they  both  sung  of  the 
emotions  of  their  own  hearts,  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  an  originality  which  few  have 
equalled,  and  none  surely  have  surpassed. 

The  versatility  of  autliors  who  have  been 
able  to  draw  ancl  support  characters  as  differ- 
ent from  each  other  as  from  tlicir  own,  has 
given  to  their  productions  the  inexpressible 
charm  of  variety,  and  has  often  secured  them 
firom  that  neglect  wliich  in  general  attends 
what  is  technicallv  called  mannerism.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Lord  Byron  (previous  to  his 
Don  Juan)  to  present  the  same  character  on 
the  public  stage  again  and  again,  varie>i  only 
oy  the  exertions  of  that  powerful  genius, 
which,  searchinjg^  the  springs  of  passion  and 
of  feeling  in  their  innermost  recesses,  knew 
how  to  combine  their  operations,  so  that  the 
interest  was  eternally"  varj'ing,  and  never 
abated,  although  the  most  important  person 
of  the  drama  retained  the  same  lineaments. 

"  But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  bear 
fruit  or  blossom !  It  has  boon  cut  down  in  its 
Btrength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  Byron.  That  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which, 
bursting  so  frequently  on  our  ear,  was  often 
heard  with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes 
with  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest."— Yet  the  impression  of  his  works  still 
remains  vivid  and  strong.  The  charm  which 
cannot  pass  away  is  there,— life  breathing  in 
dead  words — the  stern  grandeur — tlie  intense 
power  and  energy — the  fresh  beauty,  tlie  un- 
dimmed  lustre — tlie  immortal  bloom,  and  ver- 
,  dure,  and  fragrance  of  life,  all  those  still  are 
there.  But  it  was  not  in  these  alone,  it  was  in 
lliat  continual  impersonation  of  himself  in  liLs 
writings,  bv  which  he  was  for  ever  kept 
briglitfy  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

It  miffht,  at  first,  seem  that  his  undisguised 
revelation  of  fcclincs  and  papsions,  which  the 
bccominff  pride  of  human  nature,  jealous  of 
its  own  dignity,  would  in  general  desire  to 
hold  in  unviolated  silence,  could  have  pro- 
duced in  the  public  mind  only  pity,  sorrow, 
or  repu^ance.  But  in  the  case  of  men  of 
real  gemus,  like  Byron,  it  is  otherwise :  they 


are  not  felt,  while  wc  read,  as  dechi  atioiis 
published  to  the  world,  but  almost  a*;  secrets 
whisi>ered  to  chosen  ears.  Who  is  there  that 
feels  for  a  moment,  that  the  voico  ujiich 
reaches  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  lioart  is 
speaking  to  the  careless  multitudes  annind 
him?  Or  if  we  do  so  rcniembcr,  llio  words 
seem  to  pass  by  others  like  air,  ai)»l  to  find 
their  way  to  the  hearts  for  wliorn  th(  y  uorc 
intended;  kindred  and  sympathcti<:  siiirits, 
who  discern  and  own  that  secret  l;iij,'2wage, 
of  which  the  privacy  is  not  violated,  though 
spoken  in  hearing  of  tlie  uninitiated,  because 
it  is  not  understood.  A  great  poet  may  ad- 
dress the  whole  world,  in  the  lar»i;iiajre  of 
intensest  passion,  concerning  objects  of  which 
rather  than  speak  face  to  face  with  any  one 
human  being  on  earth,  he  would  perish  in  his 
misery.  For  it  is  in  solitude  that  he  utters 
what  is  to  be  wafted  by  all  the  winds  of  licaven; 
there  are,  durinof  his  inspiration,  present  with 
him  only  the  shadows  of  men.  Tie  is  not 
daunted,  or  perplexed,  or  disturbed,  or  repel- 
led, by  real,  living,  breathing  features.  He 
can  updraw  just  as  mucli  of  the  curtain  as  he 
chooses,  that  hanj?s  between  his  own  f^olitude 
and  the  world  of  life.  He  there  pours  his  soul 
out,  partly  to  himself  alone,  partly  to  the  ic'.ral 
abstractions  and  impersonated  iinairos  tliat 
float  around  him  at  his  own  conjuration;  and 
partly  to  human  beings  like  himself,  moving 
in  the  dark  distance  of  tlie  evcr\-day  worl(i. 
He  confesses  himself,  not  before  men,  but 
before  the  spirit  of  humanity;  and  ho  fhus 
fearlessly  lays  open  his  heart,  assured  that 
najture  never  prompted  unto  genius  that  which 
will  not  triumphantly  force  its  wide  way  into 
the  human  heart. 

We  have  admitted  that  Byron  has  depicted 
much  of  himself,  in  all  his  heroes ;  but  when 
we  seem  to  see  the  poet  shadowed  out  in  all 
those  states  of  disordered  being  wliielihis 
Childe  Harolds,  Giaours,  C'onrads,  Lnni*..  and 
Alps  exhibit,  we  are  far  from  bclir;injT  that 
his  own  mind  has  gone  througli  those  states 
of  disorder,  in  its  own  experience  of  life.  ^^  ti 
merely  conceive  of  it,  as  having  felt  v/ilhin 
itself  the  capacity  of  such  disorders,  and  tliere- 
forc  exhibiting  itself  before  us  in  possibility. 
This  is  not  general, — it  is  rare  willi  greiit 
poets.  Neither  Homer,  nor  Shakspeaiv.  nor 
Milton,  ever  so  show  theinftclves  in  the  cha- 
racters which  they  pourtray.  Their  po.Mical 
Cersonages  have  no  references  to  tiioiri.-.-  Ives. 
ut  are  distinct,  independent  creatures  oi 
their  minds,  produced  m  the  full  freedom  of 
intellectual  power.  In  Byron,  there  dor*<  not 
seem  this  freedom  of  power — there  is  lit  lie 
appropriation  of  character  to  events.  C  ha  vac- 
ter  is  first,  and  all  in  all;  it  is  dictated,  e<Jin- 
pelled  by  some  force  in  his  own  ir:iiid— ne- 
cessitating him, — and  the  events  ol)e}'.  His 
poems,  tlierefore,  excepting  Don  Juan,  uyo. 
not  full  and  complete  n-.'.rrations  of  some,  (.nc 
definite  6tor>',  containinu:  within  itself  a  |,ir. 
ture  of  human  lite.  They  are  merely  h-Ad. 
confused,  and  turbulent  excmplifioatie.iis  or 
certain  sweeping  energies  and  irref=ir,ti!>!c 
passions;  they  are  fragments  of  a  poet's  dark 
dream  of  life.   The  yery  personages,  vividly 
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as  they  arc  pictured,  arc  vet  felt  to  be  Ccti- 
iu)ii«,  an.il  ticrivc  their  cliiof  {unvcr  over  us 
fn>rn  llioir  !snnp<>seil  myblcrious  connexion 
wilU  the  pc»ct  hiiiK'Mf,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  c:ic]i  other.  The  law  ol'  liis  mind  was  to 
cml)0'Jy  his  i>cciiliar  fccUnjjs  in  the  forms  of 
other  moil.  In  all  his  hi.rc»es  wc  recognise, 
tlioiigh  wit.!i  infinite  modifications,  the  same 
preat  chamctoristics :  a  high  and  audacious 
conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind, — an  in- 
tense sensibilil  V  t>f  passion, — an  almost  bound- 
less capacity  of  tumultuous  emotion, — a  boast- 
ing admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  disordered 
power,  and,  above  all,  a  soul-felt,  blood-felt 
delij^ht  in  beauty — a  beauty,  which,  in  his 
wild  creation,  is  often  scared  away  from  the 
airitatcd  surface  of  life  by  stormier  passions, 
but  wliich,  like  a  bird  i>f  calm,  is  for  ever  re- 
turning;, on  its  soft,  silver\'  win^,  ere  the 
black  swell  has  Gnally  subsided  into  sunshine 
and  peace. 

These  reflections  naturally  precede  the 
skctcij  we  arc  about  to  attempt  of  Lord  By- 
ron's literary  and  private  life:  indeed,  they 
are  in  a  manner  forced  upon  us  by  his  poetry, 
by  the  sentiments  of  weariness  of  existence 
and  enmity  with  the  wurld  which  it  so  fre- 
<;uenllv  expresses,  and  by  the  sin^lar  analo- 
iry  whiVh  such  sentiments  hold  with  the  real 
incidents  of  his  life. 

Lonl  Hyron  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
tri'ns  line  of  ancestry.  From  the  period  of 
♦he  C-onqMf^.t,  his  family  were  distin^ished, 
not  merely  for  their  extensive  manors  in  Lan- 
cashire and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
for  their  j^>rowess  in  arms.  John  de  Byron 
attended  Ldv/ard  the  First  in  several  warlike 
expeditions.  Two  of  tlie  Byrons  fell  at  the 
battt.^  of  Crnssy.  Another  member  of  the 
family.  Sir  Johii  dc  Byrofi,  rendered  cood 
mrvice  in  T>c»sworlh  field  to  the  Earl  of  Kich- 
iiond,  and  ronlributctl  bv  his  valour  to  trans- 
tT  t!ie  rro-.ni  from  the  bead  of  Hichard  the 
Thirl  to  that  of  Urnry  the  Seventh.  This  Sir 
John  was  a  man  of  honour,  as  well  as  a  brave 
»varrii>r.  I^e  v/xs  very  intimate  with  his  neigh- 
bour SirGer\-aRe  f'Tifton ;  and,  although  By- 
ron foujht  under  Henr\',  and  Clifton  under 
RK'hp.rd,  it  ditl  not  diminish  their  friendship, 
h-.it,  on  the  contrary,  put  it  to  a  severe  test. 
Prcviims  t'»  the  battle,  the  prize  of  which  was 
a  kinu'lciTi,  th^y  had  mutually  promised  that 
whif)i«'ver  of  lli'^m  was  vanquisiied,  the  other 
viorsld  rn  'cavour  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of 
his  frienil's  est;»te.  W  liilc  Clifton  was  bravely 
fi;:hting  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  he  was  struck 
oif  his  hors*?,  which  Byron  perceiving,  he 
r.nitteJ  tlif*  ranks,  and  ran  to  the  relief  of  his 
frii.'nd,  whojn  he  «hiilded,  but  who  died  in  his 
arms.  Sir  John  de  Byron  kept  his  word :  he 
interceded  with  the  km.':  the  estate  was  pre- 
<ene«l  to  the  Clifton  family,  and  is  now  in  the 
l>o-<o-<ion  of  a  descendant  of  Sir  Gervase. 

In  the  wars  between  C'harles  the  First  and 
the  Parliament,  the  Byrons  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause.  Sir  Nicholas  Bvrtm,  the  eldest 
brother  and  representative  of  the  family^was 
an  eminent  loyalist,  who,  having  distinguished 
hirn«elf  in  the  wars  of  the  I^ow  Countries, 
Wis  appointed  goremor  of  Chelsea,  in  1642. 


He  had  two  sons,  who  both  died  without  issue; 
and  his  younjrer  brother.  Sir  John,  became 
their  heir.  This  person  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  James  tlie 
First.  He  had  eleven  sons,  most  of  whom 
distinjruished  themselves  for  their  loyalty  and 
^liantr\'  on  the  side  of  Charles  the  First 
Seven  of  these  brothers  were  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Marston-moor,  of  whom  four  fell  in 
defence  of  the  royal  cause.  Sir  John  Byron, 
one  of  the  &ur\'ivor8,  was  appointed  to  many 
important  commands,  and  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1643,  was  created  Lord  Byron,  with  a 
collateral  remainder  to  his  brothers.  On  the 
decline  of  the  king's  affairs,  he  was  appointed 
governor  to  tlie  Duke  of  York,  ana,  in  this 
office,  died  without  issue,  in  France,  in  1652: 
upon  which  his  brother  Richard,  a  celebrated 
cavalier,  became  the  second  Lord  Byron.  He 
was  governor  of  Appleby  Castle,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Newark.  He  died  in  1697, 
aged  scventv-four,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  William,  who  married  Elizabeth. 
the  daughter  of  John  Viscount  Chaworth,  oi 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  fire 
sons,  all  of  whom  died  voung,  except  William, 
whose  eldest  son,  William,  was  bom  in  1721, 
and  came  to  the  title  in  1736. 

William,  Lord  Byron,  passed  the  earlj'  part 
of  his  Hfe  in  the  navy.  In  1763,  he  was  made 
master  of  the  stag-hounds;  and  in  1765,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  before  the  Hous^ 
of  Peers,  for  killing  his  relation  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  duel. — The  follow 
ing  details  of  this  fatal  event  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  from  subsequent  circumstances 
connected  with  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

The  old  liord  Byron  belonged  to  a  club,  of 
which  Mr.  Chaworth  was  also  a  member.  It 
met  at  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern.  Pall  Mall, 
once  a  month,  and  was  caUed  tlie  Nottingham- 
shire Club.  On  the  29th  January,  1765,  they 
met  at  four  o'clock  to  dinner  as  usual,  and 
every  thing  went  agreeably  on,  until  about 
seven  o'clock,  when  a  dispute  arose  betwixt 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth,  concerning 
the  quantity  of  game  on  their  estates.  The 
dispute  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and  Mr.  Cha- 
worth, having  paid  his  share  of  the  bill,  retired. 
Lord  Bvron  followed  him  out  of  the  room  in 
which  they  had  dined,  and,  stopping  him  on 
the  landing  of  the  stairs,  called  to  the  waiter 
to  show  them  into  an  empty  room.  They  were 
shown  into  one,  and  a  single  candle  being 
placed  on  the  table, — in  a  few  minutes  the 
oell  was  rung,  and  Mr.  Chaworth  found  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  said  that  Lord  Byron  and 
he  entered  the  room  together.  Lord  Bvron 
leading  the  way;  that  his  lordship,  in  walking 
forward,  said  something  relative  to  the  former 
dispute,  on  which  he  propo«;ed  fastening  the 
door;  that  on  turnin:^  (limself  round  from  tliis 
act,  lie  perceived  his  lordship  with  his  sword 
half  drawn,  or  nearly  so :  on  which,  knowini; 
his  man,  he  instantly  drew  his  own,  and  made 
a  thrust  at  him,  which  he  thought  had  wound- 
ed or  killed  him ;  that  then,  perceiving  his 
lordship  shorten  his  sword  to  return  the  thrubl.. 
he  thought  to  have  parried  it  with  his  Icfl  hand: 
that  he  felt  the  sword  enter  his  body,  and  ]^t 
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c^ccp  through  liis  back;  that  he  stni^^letl,  and 
beiug  the  stronger  man,  disarmed  hislonlship, 
and  cxprcssc:!  a  concern,  as  under  the  appre- 
hension of  iiaving  mortally  wounded  him; 
that  Lord  Byron  replied  by  saying  something 
to  the  like  effect,  adding  at  the  samp  time, 
that  he  hoped  "  lie  would  now  allow  him  to 
be  as  brave  a  man  as  any  in  the  kingdom." 

For  this  offence  he  was  unanimously  con- 
victed of  manslaughter,  but,  on  being  brought 
up  for  judgment,  pleaded  his  privileffc  as  a 
peer,  and  was,  in  consequence,  discharged. 
After  this  affair  lie  was  abandoned  by  liis  rela- 
tions, and  retired  to  Ncwstead  Abbey;  where, 
though  he  lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  exile  from 
persons  of  his  oivn  rank,  his  unhappy  temper 
found  abundant  exerci^^e  in  contmual  war 
with  his  neighbours  and  tenants,  and  sufficient 
punishment  in  their  hatred.  One  of  his  amuse- 
ments was  feeding  crickets,  which  were  his 
only  companions.  He  had  made  tliem  so  tame 
as  to  crawl  over  him ;  and  used  to  whip  them 
with  a  wisp  of  straw,  if  too  familiar.  In  this 
forlorn  condition  he  lingered  out  a  long  life, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  ruin  the  paternal 
mansion  for  tJiat  other  branch  of  the  family 
to  which  he  was  aware  it  must  pass  at  his 
death,  all  his  own  children  having  descended 
before  him  to  tlie  grave. 

John,  the  next  brother  to  William,  and  bom 
in  the  year  after  him,  that  is  in  1723,  was  of  a 
▼eiy  different  disposition,  although  his  career 
in  life  was  almost  an  unbroken  scene  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  hardshins  he  endured  while 
accompanying  Commooore  Anson  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Seas,  are  well  known, 
from  his  own  highly  popular  and  affecting 
narrative.  His  only  son,  born  in  1751,  who 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  whose 
father  procured  for  him  a  commission  in  the 
l^iardft,  was  so  dissipated  tliat  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of"  mad  Jack  Byron."  He  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time ;  but 
his  character  was  so  notorious,  that  his  father 
#ris  obliged  to  desert  him,  an?  his  company 
was  shunned  by  the  better  nart  of  society'. 
Tn  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  seduced  the 
Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  who  had  been 
but  a  few  years  married  to  a  iiusband  with 
whom  she  fiad  livcil  in  the  most  happy  state, 
until  she  formed  this  unfortunate  connexion. 
After  one  fruitless  atteinpt  at  reclaiming  his 
lady,  tlie  Marquis  obtained  a  divorce ;  and  a 
marriage  was  brought  about  between  lier  and 
her  seducer;  which,  afler  the  most  brutal 
conduct  on  his  part,  and  the  greatest  misery 
and  keenest  remorse  on  hers,  was  dissolved 
in  two  years,  bv  her  sinking  to  the  grave,  the 
Fictim  of  a  broken  heart.  About  three  years 
subsequently, Captain  Byron  souffht  to  recruit 
his  fortunes  by  matrimony,  and  having  made 
a  conquest  of  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  an 
Aberdeenshire  heiress  (lineally  descended 
from  the  Eail  of  Huntley  and  the  Princess 
Jane,  daughter  of  James  IL  of  Scotland,]  he 
united  himself  ^o  her,  ran  througli  her  proper- 
ty in  a  few  years,  and,  leaving  her  and  her 
only  child,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  a 
destitute  and  defenceless  state,  fled  to  France 


to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  died  at  ValencicQ 
nes,  in  1791. 

In  Captain  Med  win's."  Conversations  o^ 
Lord  Bvron,"  the  following  expressions  ars 
said  to  have  fallen  from  his  lordship,  on  tlie 
subject  of  his  unworthy  father: — 

"  I  lost  my  father  when  I  was  only  six  years 
of  age.  My  mother,  when  she  was  in  a  ra^ 
witli  me  fand  I  gave  her  cause  enough,)  used 
to  say,  'Ah!  you  little  dog,  you  are  a  fejTon 
all  over;  you  are  as  bad  as  your  father!  It 
was  very  different  from  Mrs.  Malapropos  say- 
ing, *  An !  ^food  dear  Mr.  Mala  prop  I  1  never 
loved  him  till  he  was  dead.'  But,  in  fact,  my 
father  was,  in  his  youth,  any  tiling  bui  a 
'  C-oelebs  in  search  o?"  a  wife.'  He  would  have 
made  a  bad  hero  for  Hannah  More.  He  ran 
out  three  fortunes,  and  married  or  ran  away 
with  three  women ;  and  once  wanted  a  guinea, 
that  he  wrote  for :  I  have  the  note.  He  seem- 
ed bom  for  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the  other 
sex.  He  began  by  seducing  Lady  Carmar- 
then, and  spent  for  her  four  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  and,  not  content  with  one  adventure 
of  this  kind,  afterwards  eloped  with  Miss 
Gordon.  This  marriage  was  not  destined  to 
be  a  very  fortunate  one  either,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  her  differing  from  Sheridan's  widow 
in  tlie  play ;  they  certainly  could  not  have 
claimed  '  the  flitch.*  " 

George  Byron  Gordon  (for  so  he  was  callcnl 
on  account  of  the  neglect  his  father's  family 
had  shown  to  his  mother)  was  born  at  Dover, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1788.  On  the  unnatu- 
ral desertion  of  his  father,  the  entire  care  of 
his  infant  years  devolved  upon  his  mother 
who  retired  to  Aberdeen,  where  she  lived  in 
almost  perfect  seclusion,  on  the  ruins  of  hei 
fortune.  Her  undivided  affection  was  natu- 
rally concentred  in  her  son,  who  was  her 
darling;  and  when  he  only  ivent  out  for  an 
ordinary  walk,  she  would  entreat  him,  with 
the  tear  glistening  in  her  eye,  to  take  care  of 
himself,  as  "  she  had  nothing  on  eartli  but  him 
to  live  for;"  a  conduct  not  at  all  pleasing  to 
his  adventurous  spirit ;  the  more  especially, 
as  some  of  his  companions,  who  witnessed  the 
affectionate  scene,  would  laugli  and  ridicule 
him  about  it.  This  excessive  maternal  indul- 
gence, and  the  absence  of  that  salutary  diwji- 
Sline  and  contnil  so  necessary  to  childhood, 
oubtless  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
less  pleasing  features  of  Lord  Byron's  charac- 
ter. It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  in 
Mrs.  Byron's  extenuation,  not  only  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  had  been  left  with 
her  son  were  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  btit 
also  that  a  slight  malformation  of  one  of  his 
feet,  and  CTcat  weakness  of  constitution,  na 
turally  solicited  for  him  in  the  heart  of  a  mo 
ther  a  more  than  ord  'nary  portion  of  tender 
ness.  For  these  latter  reasons,  he  was  not  sent 
very  early  to  school,  but  was  allowed  to  ex 
pand  his  lungs,  and  brace  his  limbs,  upon  the 
mountains  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  was 
evidently  the  most  judicious  method  for  im- 
parting strength  to  his  bodily  frame ;  and  the 
sequer  showed  that  it  was  far  from  the  worst 
for  givingitone  and  vigour  to  his  mind.  Ttie 
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firage  enndeuT  of  nature  around  him ;  the 
ft'cling  3iat  he  was  upon  hills  where 

**  Foreign  tyrant  nerer  trod, 
But  Freedom  with  her  faulcluon  bright, 
Swept  the  stranger  fr<Mn  her  sight  i" 

his  intercourse  with  a  people  whose  chief 
amu:>emonts  consisted  in  the  recital  of  heroic 
tales  of  other  times,  feats  of  strength,  and  a 
display  of  independence,  hlended  with  the 
irild  supernatural  stories  peculiar  to  remote 
and  thimy-pcoplcd  districts ; — all  these  were 
calculated  to  foster  that  poetical  feeling  innate 
in  his  character. 

When  George  was  seven  years  of  age,  his 
mother  sent  him  to  tlie  j^rammar-school  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till  his  removal 
to  Harrow,  with  the  exception  of  some  inter- 
Tuls  of  absence,  which  were  deemed  requisite 
for  the  establishment  of  his  health.    His  pro- 
gress beyond  that  of  the  general  run  or  his 
class-fellows,  was   never  so  remarkable  as 
after  those  occasional  intervals,  when,  in  a  few 
days,  he  would  master  exercises  which,  in  the 
school  routine,  it  had  required  weeks  to  ac- 
complisVu    But  when  he  had  overtaken  the 
rest  of  the  class,  he  always  relaxed  his  exer- 
tions, and,  contenting  himself  with  being  con- 
sidered a  tolerable  scholar,  never  made  any 
extraordinary  effort  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  highest  form.    It  was  out  of  school 
that  he  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  every  thing; 
in  all  boyish  games  and  amusements,  he  woiud 
he  first'  if  possible.     For  this  he  was  emi- 
nently calculated;  quick,  enterprising,  and 
daring,  the  energy  of  his  mind  enabled  him 
to  overcome  the  impediments  which  nature 
>iad  thrown  in  his  way.    Even  at  that  early 
period  (from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age),  all  his 
sports  were  of  a  manly  character;  fishing, 
»booting.  swimming,  and  mana^ng  a  horse, 
or  steering  and  trimming  tlie  sails  of  a  boat, 
eonstitutcd  his  chief  delights,  and, to  the  super- 
ficial observer,  seemed  his  sole  occupations. 
He  was  exceedingly  brave,  and  in  the  ju- 
venile wars  of  the  school,  he  generally  gained 
the  victory ;  upon  one  occasion,  a  boy  pur- 
sued by  another  took  refuge  in  Mrs.  iJvron's 
bouse :  the  latter,  who  had  been  much  aWscd 
hy  the  former,  proceeded  to  take  vengeance 
m  him  even  on  the  landing-plac«»of  the  draw- 
in^v-room  stairs,  when  George  interpose  in 
his  defence,  declaring  that  nobody  should  be 
ill-used  while  under  his  roof  and  protection. 
Upon  this  the  aggressor  dared  him  to  fight ; 
and,  although  the  former  was  by  much  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  the  spirit  of  young  Byron 
WIS  so  determined,  that  after  the  coinoat  had 
la»ted  for  nearly  two  hours,  it  was  suspend- 
ed because  both  tlie  boys  were  entirely  ex- 
Linsted. 

A  school-fellow  of  Byron  had  a  very  small 
Shetland  pony,  which  his  father  had  bought 
him ;  and  one  day  they  went  to  the  banks  of 
the  Don  to  bathe ;  but  having  only  one  pony, 
they  were  oblifired  to  follow  the  goad  old  prac- 
tice called  in  Scotland  "  ride  and  tie."  When 
they  came  to  the  bridge  over  that  dark  ro- 
mantic stream,  Byron  bethought  him  of  the 
prophecy  which  be  has  quoted  in  Don  Juan : 


<<  Brig  of  Balgounie,  blaek't  your  uxf  ; 
Wi^  a  wife*8  at  ton  and  a  mear^s  atfod^ 
Doun  ye  shall  fa\" 

He  immediately  stopped  his  companion,  who 
was  then  riding,  and  asked  him  it  he  remem- 
bered the  prophecy,  saying,  that  as  they  were 
both  only  sons,  and  as  the  pony  might  \)e  "  a 
mare's  ae  foal,"  he  would  rather  ride  over  first; 
because  he  had  only  a  mother  to  lament  him, 
should  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled  by  the  falling 
of  the  bridge,  whereas  the  other  had  both  a 
father  and  a  mother  to  grieve  for  him. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Aberdeen,  that  the  boys  ot  all  the  five  classes 
of  which  it  is  composed,  should  be  assembled 
for  prayers  in  the  public  school  at  eight  o'clock 
in  tne  morning ;  after  prayers,  a  censor  calls 
over  the  names  of  all,  and  those  who  are  ab- 
sent arc  punished.  The  first  time  that  Lord 
Byron  had  come  to  school  after  liis  accession 
to  his  title,  the  rector  had  caused  his  name  to 
be  inserted  in  the  censor's  book,  Gcorgius 
Dominus  dc  Byron,  instead  of  Goorgius  Byron 
Gordon,  as  formerly.  The  boys,  unaccus- 
tomed to  this  aristocratic  sound,  set  up  a  loud 
and  involuntar\-  shout,  which  had  such  an  ef- 
fect on  his  sensitive  mind  that  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  school, 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  master. 

An  answer  wliich  Lord  Byron  made  to  a 
fellow  scholar,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  honorar\'  addition  of  "  Dominus 
de  Byron"  to  his  name,  served  at  that  time, 
when"  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  to  point 
out  that  he  would  be  a  man  who  would  think, 
speak,  and  act  for  himself— who,  whatever 
might  be  his  sayings  or  his  doings,  his  vice* 
or  his  virtues,  would  not  condescend  to  tak^ 
them  at  second-hand.  This  happened  on  the 
very  day  after  he  had  been  menaced  with  being 
flogged  round  the  school  for  a  fault  which  he 
had  not  committed ;  and  when  the  question 
was  put  to  him,  he  replied,  "  it  is  not  my  do- 
ing ;  Fortune  was  to  whip  me  yesterday  for 
what  another  did,  and  she  has  tdis  day  made 
me  a  lord  for  what  anotlier  has  ceasea  to  do. 
I  need  not  thank  her  in  either  case,  for  I  have 
asked  nothing  at  her  hands." 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1790,  William,  the  fifth 
Lord  Byron,  departed  this  life  at  Newstead. 
As  the  son  of  this  eccentric  nobleman  had  died 
when  George  was  five  years  old,  and  as  the 
descent  both  of  the  titles  and  estates  was  tp  . 
heirs  male,  tlie  latter,  of  course,  ^cceeded, 
his  great-uncle.  Upon  this  chang^of  fortium 
Lom  Byron,  now  ten  years  of  aiFe,  was  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  care  ofhis  mother 
and  placed  as  a  ward  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  father  had  mar- 
ried Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  preceding  Lord 
Byron.  In  one  or  two  points  of  character, 
tliis  great-aunt  resemblea  the  bard :  she  also 
wrote  beautiful  poetry,  and  after  adorning  the 
gay  and  fashionable  world  for  many  years,  she 
left  it  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  in  a  great  measure 
secluded  herself  from  society. 

The  young  nobleman's  guardian  decided 
that  he  shomd  receive  the  usual  education 
given  to  England's  titled  sons,  and  that  be 
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Bhoiilrl,  in  the  firet  instance,  he  sent  to  the 
public  scijool  at  Harrow.  Ho  was  acrorcl- 
inply  j>lace(l  there  untlor  the  tuition  of  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  Dniry,  to  whom  he  ha-^  testified  hi^ 
irratitude  in  a  note  to  tlie  fourth  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  a  mariner  which  does  cqnal 
honour  to  the  tutor  and  the  pupil.  A  change 
of  scene  aiul  of  circumstances  so  unforeseen 
and  so  rapid,  would  have  been  iuizardous  to 
anv  boy,  out  it  was  doubly  so  to  one  of  Byron's 
anient  mind  and  previous  habits.  Taken  at 
once  from  the  society  of  boys  in  humble  life, 
and  placed  amonjr  voutlis  of  his  own  newly- 
acquired  rank,  witli  means  of  pnitification 
which  to  him  must  have  appeared  considera- 
ble, it  is  by  no  means  surj)ri.sinjr  that  he  should 
have  been  betrayed  into  every  sort  of  extrav- 
acrance :  none  of  them  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  of  a  very  culpable  nature. 

"  Though  lie  was  lame,"  says  one  of  his 
8chool-f<r'llows,  "  he  was  a  irreat  lover  of  sports, 
and  preferred  hockey  to  Horace,  relinquished 
even  Helicon  for  'duck-puddle,' and  gave  up 
tlie  best  poet  that  ever  wrote  hard  Latin  for 
a  game  of  cricket  on  the  common.  He  was 
not  remarkable  (nor  was  he  ever)  for  his  learn- 
ing, but  he  was  always  a  clever,  plain-spoken, 
and  luidaunted  boy.  I  have  seen*  him  fight  by 
the  hour  !ikc  a  Trojan,  and  stand  up  against 
the  disadvanta(.'e  of  his  lameness  with  all  the 
spirit  of  :{n  ancient  combatant.  *  Don't  you 
remember  your  battle  with  Piltr'  (a  brewer's 
son)  said  I  to  him  in  a  letter  (for  f  had  wit- 
nessed it),  but  it  seems  tlr.it  he  had  forgotten 
it.  *You  are  mistaken,  I  think,'  said  he  in 
reply;  *it  must  have  been  with  Rice-Pud- 
ding Morsran,  or  Lord  .Tocelyn,  or  one  of  the 
Douglases,  or  George  Raynsford,  or  Prj'ce 
(with  whom  I  had  two  conflicts),  or  with  Moses 
Moore  fthe  ciody  or  with  somebody  else,  and 
not  witn  Pitt;  mr  with  all  the  above-named, 
and  other  worthies  of  the  fist,  had  I  an  inter- 
change of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  at 
various  and  sundry  periods ;  however  it  may 
have  hapi)ened  for  all  that.'  " 

The  annexetl  anecdotes  are  characteristic  : 

The  bovs  at  Harrow  had  mutinie<l,  and  in 
their  wisdom  had  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the 
scene  of  all  their  ills  and  troubles — the  school- 
room :  Uyron,  however,  was  against  the  mo- 
tion; and  by  pointing  out  to  the  young  rebels 
tfie  na?nes  of  their  fathers  on  the  walls,  he 
prevented  the  intended  conflagration.  This 
early  specimen  of  his  power  over  the  passions 
of  his  school-fellows,  his  lonbhip  piqued  him- 
self not  a  little  upon. 

Byron  lonir  retained  a  friendship  for  several 
©f  his  Harrow  school-follows;  Lon.1  Clare  was 
one  of  his  constant  correspondents ;  Scroope 
Davies  was  also  one  of  his  chief  companions, 
before  his  lordsjiip  went  to  the  continent. 
This  gentleman  and  Byron  once  lost  all  their 
money  at  "chicken  hazanl,"  in  one  of  tlie 
hells  of  St.  .James's,  and  the  next  morning 
l>ovies  sent  for  Byron's  pistols  to  shoot  him- 
self with ;  Byron  sent  a  note  refusing  to  give 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  for- 
feited as  a  decKland.  This  comic  excuse  had 
the  desired  eflTect. 

Byron,  whilst  living  at  Ncwstead  during 


the  Harrow  vacation,  saw  and  became  en- 
amoured of  Miss  Chaworth :  she  is  the  Mary 
of  his  poetry,  and  his  beautiful  **  Dream"  re- 
lates to  their  loves.  Miss  Chaworth  was  oldei 
than  his  lordship  by  a  few  years,  was  light 
and  volatile,  ana  though,  no  doubt,  highly  flat 
tered  by  his  attachment,  yet  she  treateti  oux 
poet  less  as  an  ardent  lover  than  as  a  youngei 
Di-other.  She  was  punctual  to  the  assignations 
which  took  place  at  a  gate  dividing  the  groundt 
of  the  Bjrons  from  the  C'haworths,  and  ac- 
cepted his  lettere  from  the  confidants;  but  hei 
answers,  it  is  said,  were  writtcw  with  more  ot 
the  caution  of  coquetiy  than  tlie  romance  ol 
"  love's  young  dream ;"  she  gave  him,  how 
ever,  her  picture,  but  her  liaiid  was  reserved 
for  another. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  Lord 
Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth  should  both  have 
been  nnder  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  White. 
This  gentleman  particularly  wished  that  his 
wards  should  be  married  together;  hut  Miss 
C,  as  young  ladies  generally  do  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, difTered  from  him,  and  was  re- 
solved to  please  herself  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  The  celebrated  Mr.  M.,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  M.,  was  at  this 
time  quite  the  rage,  and  Miss  C.  was  not  subtle 
enough  to  conceal  the  prn chant  she  had  for 
this  Jack-a-rf^//i<///;  and  though  Mr.  "VV.  took 
her  from  one  watering-place  to  another,  still 
the  lover,  like  an  evil  spirit,  followed,  and 
at  last,  being  somehow  more  persuasive  than 
the  **  child  of  song,"  he  carried  olY  the  lady 
to  tlie  great  grief  of  Lord  Byron.  The  mar 
riagc,  however,  was  not  a  happy  one ;  tho 
parties  soon  separateil,  and  Mrs.  M.  after- 
wards proposed  an  inten'iew  with  her  former 
lover,  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  sister,  he 
declined. 

From  Harrow  TiOrd  Byron  was  removed, 
and  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Carnljridge  ; 
there,  however, bed id'not  mend  his  ivanners, 
nor  hold  the  sages  of  antiquity  in  luLdier  es- 
teem than  when  under  the  command  of  his 
reverend  tutor  at  Harrow.  He  was  above 
studying  the  poetics,  and  held  the  rules  of  the 
Stag\'rite  in  as  little  esteem  as  in  aOer-life  he 
did  {he  "invariable  principles"  of  tlie  Kev. 
Mr.  Bowles.  Reading  after  the  fasliimi  of  the 
studious  men  of  Cam,  was  to  him  a  bore,  and 
he  held  a  senior  wrangler  in  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. Persons  of  real  genius  are  seldom 
canaidates  for  college  prizes,  and  Byron  left 
"  the  silver  cup"  for  those  plodding  characters 
who,  perhaps,  deserve  them,  as  the  guerdon 
of  the  unceasing  labour  ne<*essary  to  over- 
come the  all  but  invincible  natural  dullness 
of  their  intellects.  Byron,  instead  of  reading 
what  ploised  tutors,  read  what  pleased  hinni- 
self,  and  wrote  what  could  not  fail  to  displease 
those  political  weathercocks.  He  did  not  ad- 
mire tneir  system  of  education;  and  they,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  scholars,  could  admire 
no  other.  He  took  to  (juizzing  tlu^rn,  and  n<i 
one  hkes  to  be  laughed  at;  d«>ctors  frowned, 
and  fellows  fumed,  and  Byron  at  tlie  aiie  of 
nineteen  let\  the  university  without  a  drirrec. 

Among  other  means  which  he  adoptwl  to 
show  tiis  contempt  for  academical  honours, 
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\e  kept  a  youn?  bear  in  his  room  for  some 
time,  w?iii:h  he  told  ail  his  friends  he  was  train- 
ing up  lor  a  ff'llowship ;  but,  however  much 
ihf  feilov-?  of  Trinity  may  claim  acquaintance 
•ith  the  *•  ursa  major,'"  they  were  by  no  means 
dcMrou*i  of  associating  with  his  lordsliip's  el^ve. 
When  about  nineteen   years  of  age,  F-iord 
BjTDO  bade  ailieu  to  the  university,  and  took 
.ip  his  residence  at  Newstead  Abbey.     Here 
*^-ftB}Mir«>niis  were  principally  those  of  amuso- 
ment   Amonjr  otliers,  he  was  extremely  fond 
cf  the  water.    In  his  aquatic  exercises  he  had 
leidom  any  other  companion  than  a  lar^e 
Newfonndiand  dog,  to  try  whose  sajracit>' and 
Sdelity,  he  would  sometimes  fall  out  of  the 
boat,  as  it  by  accident,  when  the  <log  would 
ffiirje  bim,  and  drag  him  ashore.    On  losing 
IIas  doj,  in  the  autumn  of  ir.08,  he  caused  a 
monument  to  be  crcicted,  with  an  inscription 
cofnnicmoraiive  of  its  attachment.  (See  page 
iJ-iof  this  eiUlion.) 

The  followin;:^  descriptions  of  Newstead's 
haLliowofi  pile  will  he  found  interesting: 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170, 
by  Henr>-  1 1.,  as  a  priory  of  Black  Canons 
2n-i  dci»'catrd  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  con- 
tinued in  t!ie  family  of  the  Byrons  until  the 
line  of  &,*}  l.itc  lord,  who  sola  it  first  to  Mr. 
Chnghton  ior  the  sum  of  140,000/.,  and  on 
that  gt'n^ionjan's  not  being  able  to  fulfil  the 
iiTrecfnent,  and  thus  paying  20,000/.  of  a  for- 
feit, it  was  afftjrwanls  sold  to  another  person, 
aad  most  of  the  money  vested  in  tnistees  for 
tiie  jointure  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Byron.  Tlie 
pneater  jn-rt  of  the  e«lifice  still  remains.  Tlie 
present  pf^s>pssor,  Major  Wildman,  is,  with 
^niiine  Gothic  taste,  repairinc  this  beautiful 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  late  I-ord 
Byron  r.-nairod  a  considerable  part  of  it : 
hat,  fjrL'ctting  the  roof,  he  had  turned  his  at- 
ten'iun  to  the  inside,  and  the  consequence 
wa%  that  in  a  few  years,  the  rain  paying  a 
TiMt  to  the  apartments,  soon  destroyed  all 
tliose  ele:,'ant  devices  which  his  lordship  had 
contrive!  I.  1 1  is  lordship's  own  study  was  a 
neat  little  apartment,  decorated  with  some 
food  classic  busts,  a  select  collection  of  books, 
sn  antique  cross,  a  swonl  in  a  gilt  case,  and, 
it  the  end  of  the  room,  two  finely  polished 
feknils  on  a  pair  of  light  fancy  stands.  In  the 
janJen.  likeivisc,  was  a  great  number  of  these 
§knlls,  tak<^R  from  the  burial-ground  of  the 
abbey,  and  piled  up  together;  but aftenvards 
tbey  were  recommitted  to  the  earth.  A  writer, 
who  visitoil  it  soon  after  I^rd  Byron  had  sold 
it,  says :  "  In  one  comer  of  the 'servants'  hall 
lay  a  stone  roliin,  in  which  were  fenciner 
iriovcs  and  foils,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  ample 
but  cheerless  kitchen  was  painted  in  large  let 
ler*,  *  Waste  not — want  not.'  During  the  mi 
aority  of  Lord  Byron,  the  abbey  was  in  the 

possession  of  I^ord  G ,  his  hounds,  and 

ivers  colornVs  of  jackdaws,  swallows,  and 
«tarling-i.  The  internal  traces  of  this  Goth 
were  swept  away  :  but  without,  all  appeared 
as  mde  and  unreclaimed  as  he  could  have  left 
t.  \yith  trie  exception  of  the  dog's  tomb,  a 
conspicuous  and  elegant  object,  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  slisfhtcst^ trace  of  culture  or  im- 
'^^nvemeoL  The  late  lord,  a  atem  and  despe- 


rate character,  who  is  never  mentioned  by  the 
neighbouring  peasants  without  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head,  might  have  returned  and 
recognised  ever>'  tiling  about  him,  except 
perhaps,  an  additional  crop  of  weeds.  There 
still  slept  that  old  pond,  into  which  he  is  said 
to  have  hurled  his  lady  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
fur\',  whence  she  was  rescued  by  the  gardener, 
a  coura/joous  blade,  who  was  {he  lord's  mas- 
ter, an'!  chastised  him  for  his  barharity.  There 
still,  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  in  a  grove  of 
oak,  two  towering  satyrs,  he  with  his  goat  and 
club,  and  Mrs.  Satyr  witn  her  chubby  cloven 
footed  bral,  nlaced  on  pedestals  at  the  inter 
sections  of  trie  narrow  and  gl<K»my  patJiways, 
struck  fi)r  a  moment  with  their  gnm  visages, 
and  silent  shaggy  forms,  the  fear  into  your 
bosom  which  is  felt  by  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry' at  '  th'  oud  laird's  devils.'  I  have  fre- 
quently asked  the  country' people  near  New- 
stea^l,  what  sort  of  man  his  lordship  (our  Lord 
Byron)  was.  The  impression  of  his  eccentric 
but  energetic  character  was  evident  in  the 
reply,  *  lie  'r  the  devil  of  a  fellow  for  comical 
fancies.  He  flogs  th' oud  laird  to  nothing;  but 
he 's  a  hearty  good  fellow  for  all  tljat.' " 

Walpole,  who  had  visited  Newstead,  gives, 
■in  his  u'sual  bitter,  sarcastic  manner,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it : 

"  As  I  returned  I  saw  Newstead  and  Al- 
thorpe;  I  like  both.  The  former  is  the  very 
abbey.  The  great  east  window  of  the  church 
remains,  and  connects  with  the  house ;  the 
hall  entire,  the  refectory  entire,  the  cloister 
untouched,  with  the  ancient  cistern  of  the 
convent,  and  thoir  «rms  on  it :  it  has  a  private 
cliapel  quite  perfect.  The  park,  which  is  still 
charmms,  has  not  been  so  much  unprofaned. 
The  present  lord  has  lost  large  sums,  and  paid 
part  in  old  oaks,  five  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  which  have  been  cut  near  the  house.  En 
revfinche^  he  has  built  two  baby  forts,  to  pay 
his  country  in  castles  for  damage  done  to  the 
navv,  and  planted  a  handful  of  Scotch  firs, 
that  look  like  ploughboys  dressed  in  old  family 
liveries  for  a  public  day.  In  the  hall  is  a  very 
good  collection  of  pictures,  all  animals.  The 
i^fectory,  now  the  great  drawing-room,  is  full 
of  By  rolls  :  tlie  vaulted  roof  remaininjr,  but 
the  windows  have  new  dresses  making  for 
tiiem  by  a  Venetian  tailor." 

Thisis  a  careless  but  happy  description  of 
one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  England,  and 
it  will  now  be  read  with  a  far  deeper  interest 
than  when  it  was  written.  Walpole  saw  the 
seat  of  tho  Byrons,  old,  majestic,  and  venera- 
ble; but  he  saw  nothing  of  that  magic  benuty 
which  feme  sheds  over  the  habitations  of  ge 
nius,  and  which  now  mantles  every  turret  of 
Newstead  Abbey.  He  saw  it  when  decay 
was  doing  its  work  on  the  cloister,  tlie  rcfec- 
tor\\  and  the  chapel,  and  all  its  honours  soemed 
mouldering  into  oblivion.  He  could  not  know 
that  a  voice  was  soon  to  go  fortli  from  tliose 
antique  cloisters,  that  should  be  heanl  througli 
all  future  ages,  and  cry,  '  Sleep  no  more  to  all 
the  house.'  Whatever  may  be  its  future  fate, 
Newstead  Abbey  must  henceforth  be  a  memo- 
rable abode.  Time  may  shed  its  wild  flower* 
on  the  walls,  and  let  the  fox  in  upon  the  court- 
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yard  and  the  chambers ;  it  may  even  pass  into 
the  hands  of  unlettered  pride,  or  plebeian 
opulence:  but  it  has  been  the  mansion  of  a 
mighty  poet.  Its  name  is  associated  ^vitli  ^'lo- 
ries tliat  cannot  perish,  and  will  go  down  to 
posterity  in  one  of  the  proudest  pages  of  our 
annals. 

Lord  Byron  sliowed,  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  thai  nature  had  added  to  the  advan- 
tages of  high  descent  the  richest  gifts  of  genius 
and  of  fancy.  His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in 
two  lines  of  Lara: 

"  Left  by  his  sire,  too  youn;^  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself,  tliat  hc^e  of  woe." 

His  first  literar}'  adventure,  and  its  fate,  are 
well  remembered.  Tlie  poems  wliirli  he  pub- 
lished in  his  minority  had,  indeed,  those  faults 
<«f  concei)tion  and  diction  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  juvenile  attempts,  and  in  particular 
may  rather  be  considertM  as  imitative  of  what 
had  caught  the  car  and  fancy  of  the  youthful 
author,  than  as  exhibiting  originahty  of  con- 
ception and  expression.  It  M'as  like  the  first 
I'ssay  of  the  singing-bird,  catching  at  and  imi- 
tating the  notes  of  its  parent,  ere  habit  and 
time  have  given  the  fulness  of  tone,  confi- 
dence, and  sclf-possesftion  whicli  render  assist- 
ance unnecessary.  Yet  though  tliere  were 
many,  and  those  not  the  worst  judges,  who 
discerned  in  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness"  a  depth 
of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  which 
promised  mucli  at  a  more  mature  age,  the 
work  did  not  escape  the  critical  lash  of  the 
*'  Scotch  Reviewers,"  who  could  not  resist  the 
opportunit}'  of  pouncing  uj^on  a  titled  poet, 
of  showing  off  their  own  wit,  and  of  sceKing 
to  entertafn  their  readers  with  a  flippant  ar- 
ticle, without  much  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  author,  or  even  to  the  indications  of  merit 
which  the  work  displayed.  The  review  was 
read,  and  excited  mirth;  the  poems  were 
neglected,  the  author  was  irritated,  and  took 
his  revenge  in  keen  iambics,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  proved  the  injustice  of  the  offend- 
ing critic  and  the  ripening  talents  of  the  bard. 
Having  thus  vented  liis  indignation  against 
the  reviewers  and  their  readers,  and  put  all 
tlie  laughter  on  his  side,  I^ord  Byron  went 
abroad,  and  the  controversy  was*  for  some 
/ears  forgotten. 

It  was  at  Newstcad,  just  before  his  coming 
of  age,  he  had  planned  his  future  travels,  and 
bis  original  intention  included  a  much  larger 
l)ortion  of  the  world  than  that  which  he  after- 
wards visited.  He  first  tlioudit  of  Persia,  to 
which  idea  indeed  he  fur  a  long  time  adhered. 
He  afterwards  meant  to  sail  for  India,  and  had 
so  far  contemplated  this  project  as  to  write 
for  information  from  the  Arabic  professor  at 
Cambridge,  and  t«)  ask  his  mother  to  inquire 
of  a  friend  who  had  lived  in  India,  what  things 
would  be  necessary  for  his  voyage.  He  formed 
Ills  plan  of  travelling?  upoia  very  different 
grounds  from  those  which  he  afterwards  ad- 
vanced. All  men  should  travel  at  one  time  or 
smother,  he  thouglit,  and  he  had  then  no  con- 
nexions to  prevent  him :  when  he  returned 
he  might  enter  into  political  life,  for  which 


travelling  would  not  incapacitate  him,  and 
he  wished  to  judgx?  of  men  by  experience. 

At  length,  in  July,  1009,  in  company  witli 
John  Cam  IIobhouse,Esq.  (with  whom  his  ac- 
quaintance commenced  at  Cand)ridge),  Lord 
Byron  embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and 
thence  proceeded,  by  the  southern  provincen 
of  Spain,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  objects 
that  he  met  with  as  far  as  Gibraltar  seem  to 
have  occupied  his  mind,  to  the  temporary 
exclusion  of  his  gloomy  and  misanthropic 
thoughts;  for  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  nis 
mother  from  thence  contains  no  indication  of 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  playful  de- 
scrij)tion  of  the  scenes  through  wliich  he  had 
passed.  At  Seville,  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the 
house  of  two  single  ladies,  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, was  about  to  be  married.  Though  he 
remained  there  only  three  days,  slie  paid  him 
the  most  particular  attentions,  and,  at  their 
parting,  embraced  him  with  great  tenderness, 
cutting  offa  lock  of  his  hair,and  presenting  him 
with  one  of  her  own.  "With  this  specimen  of 
Spanish  female  manners,  he  proceeded  to  Ca- 
diz, where  various  incidents  occurred  to  con- 
firm tlie  opinion  he  had  formed  it  Seville  of 
the  Andalusian  belles,  and  whicl  made  him 
leave  ('adiz  with  regret,  and  determine  to  re- 
turn to  it.  Lord  I5yron  wrote  to  his  motlier 
from  Malta,  announcing  his  safety,  and  again 
from  Previsa,  in  Noveinber.  Upon  arriving 
at  Yanina,  Lord  Byron  found  that  Ali  Pacha 
was  with  his  troops  in  Illyrium,  besieging 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  Bcrat ;  but  the  vizier,  hav- 
ing heard  tliat  an  Kngbsh  nobleman  was  in 
his  countr}',  had  given  orders  at  Yanina  to 
supply  him  with  every  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion, free  of  cxijcnse.  From  Yanina,  Lord 
Byron  went  to  Tepaleen.  Here  lie  was  lodged 
in  the  palace,  and  the  next  day  introduced  to 
Ali  Pacha,  who  declared  that'  he  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  of  rank  from  the  small ness  of  hii 
ears,  his  curlinf^  hair,  and  his  white  hands, 
and  who  sent  him  a  variety  of  sweetmeats, 
fruits^  and  otlier  luxunes.  In  ^^omg  m  a 
Turkish  ship  of  war,  provided  lor  him  by 
Ali  Pacha,  from  Previsa,  intending  to  sail  for 
Patras,  Lord  Byron  was  very  near  bein^  last 
in  but  a  moderate  ^ale  of  wind,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Turkish  officers  and  sailors,  and 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Suli.  An  instance 
of  disinterested  hospitahty  in  the  chief  of  a 
Suliote  village  occurred  to  I^ord  Bvron,  in 
consequence  of  his  disasters  in  the  Turkish 
galliot.  The  honest  Albanian,  af\er  assisting 
him  in  his  distress,  supplying  his  wants,  and 
lodging  him  and  his  suited  refused  to  receive 
any  remuneration.  When  Lord  Byron  pressed 
him  to  take  money,  he  said :  "  I  wish  you  to 
love  me,  not  to  pay  me."  At  Yanina,  on  his 
return,  he  was  introduced  to  Hussien  Bey 
and  Maliomet  Pacha,  two  young  children  of 
Ali  Pacha.  Subsc(^uently,he  visiteil  Smyrna 
whence  he  went  in  the  Salsette  frigate  ta 
Constantinople. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  IHIO,  while  this  frigate 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Eken- 
head,  swam  the  Hellespont  from  the  Europeac 
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^re  to  the  Asiatic — about  two  miles  wide. 
The  tide  of  the  Dardaaelles  runs  so  strong, 
that  it  is  impossible  either  to  swim  or  to  sail 
to  any  jjiFen  point.  Lord  Byron  went  from 
the  casSe  to  Abydos,  and  landed  on  the  oppo- 
titc  shore,  full  thi  re  miles  below  his  meditated 
place  of  approach.  He  had  a  boat  in  attend- 
ance all  the  way ;  so  that  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended  even  if  his  strength  had  failed. 
Ha  brdbhip  records,  in  one  of  his  minor 
Doems,  that  he  got  the  ague  by  the  voyage ; 
Imt  it  was  well  known,  that  when  he  landed, 
he  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  gladly  ac- 
ccptrd  the  offer  of  a  Turkish  fisherman,  and 
rejwscd  in  his  hut  for  several  hours ;  he  was 
txa  very  ill,  and  as  Lieutenant  Ekcnhead 
iras  compelled  to  go  on  board  his  frigate,  he 
was  lef^  alone.  The  Turk  had  no  idea  of  the 
rank  or  consenuence  of  his  inmate,  but  paid 
him  m4)st  marked  attention.  His  wife  was 
)di  nurse,  and,  at  the  end  of  five  davs,  he  left 
the  iliore,  completely  recovered.  When  he 
was  about  to  embark,  the  Turk  gave  him  a 
lar^e  loaf,  a  cheese,  and  a  skin  filled  with 
wine,  and  then  presented  him  with  a  few 
paras  (about  a  penny  each),  prayed  Allah  to 
bless  him,  and  wished  him  safe  home.  His 
lordship  made  him  no  return  to  this,  more  than 
saying  he  felt  much  obliged.  But  when  he 
amTad  at  Ahydos,  he  sent  over  his  man  Ste- 
fino,  to  the  Turk,  with  an  assortment  of  fish- 
ini'-nets,  a  fowling  piece,  a  brace  of  pistols, 
an3  twelve  yards  of  silk  to  ma*ke  gowns  for 
hi^  wife.  The  poor  Turk  was  astonished,  and 
said,  '"■  \VTiat  a  noble  return  for  an  act  of  hu- 
manity!" He  then  formed  the  resolution  of 
cptKjiii^  the  Hellespont,  and,  in  .  propria 
ptrtfrn-i^  thanking  his  lordship.  His  wife  ap- 
pnjTcd  of  the  plan;  and  he  had  sailed  about 
iolf  way  across,  when  a  sudden  squall  upset 
bis  Ixxit,  and  the  poor  Turkish  fisherman 
foiinii  a  watery  grave.  Lord  Byron  was 
much  distressed  when  he  heard  of  the  catas- 
trriphe,  and,  with  all  that  kindness  of  heart 
which  was  natural  to  him,  he  sent  to  the 
widow  fifty  dollars,  and  told  her  he  would 
CTcr  be  hek*  friend.  This  anecdote,  so  hig])]y 
honourable  to  his  lordship's  memory,  is  very 
little  known.  Lieutenant  Hare,  who  was  on 
the  spot  at  the  time,  furnished  the  particidars, 
ud  added  that,  in  the  year  1817,  Lord  Byron, 
then  proceeding  to  Constantinople,  landed  at 
the  «ame  spot,  and  made  a  handsome  present 
to  (lie  widow  and  her  son,  who  recollected 
the  circumstance,  but  knew  not  Lord  Byron, 
his  dress  and  appearance  having  so  altered 
hiin. 

It  was  not  until  after  Lord  Byron  arrived 
It  Constantinople  that  he  decided  not  to  go 
Jtt  to  Persia,  but  to  pass  the  following  summer 
n  the  Morea.  At  Constantinople,  Mr.  Hob- 
Wse  left  him  to  return  to  England.  On  losing 
lus  companion.  Lord  Byron  went  again,  and 
2kxie,over  much  of  the  old  track  which  he  had 
already  visited,  and  studied  the  scenery  and 
njanners , of  G  reece  especially ,  with  the  search- 
>^?  eye  of  a  p<>et  and  a  painter.  His  mind 
appeared  occasionally  to  have  some  tendency 
towards  a  recovery  from  the  morbid  state  of 
OKml  apathy  which  he  had  previously  evinced, 
B 


and  the  gratification  which  he  manifested  on 
observing  the  superiority,  in  every  respect,  of 
England  to  other  countries,  proved  that  patri- 
oti&rn  was  far  from  being  extmct  in  his  bosom. 
The  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs  at  lengtli 
induced  him  to  return  home,  to  endeavour  to 
arrange  tlicm ;  and  he  arrived  in  the  Volago 
frigate  on  the  2d  of  July,  18U,  having  been 
absent  exactly  two  years.  His  health  had  not 
suffered  by  his  travels,  although  it  had  been 
intcrruptecl  by  two  sharp  fevers :  but  he  had 
put  himself  entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
drank  no  wine. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  summoned  to 
Newstcad,  in  conse(iuonce  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  his  mother ;  but  on  reaching  the  ab- 
bey, found  that  she  had  breathed  lier  last  He 
suffered  much  from  this  loss,  and  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  not  seeing  her  before  her  death; 
and  while  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were  still 
very  acute,  he  received  the  intelligence,  that 
a  friend,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Cam.  He  had  not  long  before 
heard  of  the  death,  at  Coimbra,  of  a  school- 
fellow, to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  These 
three  melancholy  events,  occurring  within  the 
space  of  a  month,  had,  no  doubt,  a  powerful 
effect  on  Lord  Byron's  feelings. 

Towards  the  termination  of  his  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  the  noble  au- 
thor had  declared,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
break  off,  from  that  period,  his  newly-formed 
connexion  with  the  Muses,  and  that,  should 
he  return  in  safety  from  the  "  Minarets"  of 
Constantinople,  the  "  Maidens"  of  Georgia, 
and  the  "  Sublime  Snows"  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, nothing  on  earth  should  toinpt  him  to 
resume  the  pen.  Such  resolutions  are  seldom 
maintained.  In  February,  1812,  the  first  two 
cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilffrimage"  (with 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  presented  his 
friend  Mr.  Dallas.)  made  tlieir  appearance, 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  pubhc,  equal  to 
that  of  any  work  which  has  Dcen  published 
within  this  or  the  last  century. 

This  poem  is,  perhaps,  the  most  original  in 
the  English  lan^iage,  both  in  conception  and 
executfon.  It  is  no  more  like  Beattie's  Min 
strel  than  Paradise  Lost— though  the  former 
production  was  in  the  noble  author's  mind 
when  first  thinking  of  Childe  Harold.  A  great 
poet,  who  gives  himself  up  free  and  uncon- 
fincd  to  tlie  impulses  of  his  genius,  as  Byron 
did  in  the  better  part  of  this  singular  creation, 
shows  to  us  a  spirit  as  if  sent  out  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  to  ran^e  over  the  earth  and 
the  societies  of  men.  Even  Shakspcare  him- 
self submits  to  tlie  shackles  of  history  and 
society.  But  here  Byron  has  traversed  the 
whole  earth,  borne  along  by  the  whirlwind  of 
his  own  spirit.  Wherever  a  forest  frowned, 
or  a  temple  glittered — there  he  was  privi- 
leged to  bend  his  flight.  He  suddenly  starts 
up  from  his  solitary  dream,  by  the  secret  foun- 
tain of  the  desert,  and  descends  at  once  into 
the  tumult  of  peopled  or  the  silence  of  de- 
serted cities.  Whatever  actually  lived — had 
perished  heretofore — or  that  had  within  it  a 
power  to  kindle  passion,  became  the  materjti 
ofhis  all-embracing  song.  There  are  no  unities 
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of  time  or  place  to  fetter  liim — and  we  fly 
with  him  from  hill-top  to  liill-top,  and  from 
tower  to  tower,  over  all  the  solituae  of  nature, 
and  all  tlie  maprnificence  of  art.    When  the 

{»ast  pasfcants  of  history  seemed  too  dim  and 
SaidecU  he  would  turn  to  the  splendid  specta- 
cles that  have  dignified  our  own  days,  and  the 
images  of  kings  and  conquerors  of  old  gave 
place  to  those  that  were  yet  living  in  sove- 
reijjnty  and  exile.  Indeed,  much  of  the  power 
which  Byron  possessed  was  derived  from  this 
source.  He  lived  in  a  sort  of  sympathy  with 
the  puhlio  mind — sometimes  wholly  distinct 
from  it — sometimes  actinjr  in  opposition  to  it 
—sometimes  blending  with  it, — but,  at  all 
times,  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions,  bearing 
a  reference  to  the  public  mind.  His  spirit 
needed  not  to  go  back  into  the  past, — though 
it  often  did  so, — to  bring  the  objects  of  its  love 
back  to  earth  in  more  beautiful  life.  The  ex- 
istence he  painted  was — the  present.  The 
objects  he  presented  were  marked  out  to  him 
by  men's  actual  regards.  It  was  his  to  speak 
of  all  those  great  political  events  which  were 
objects  of  such  passionate  and  universal  sym- 
pathy. But  chiefly  he  spoke  our  own  feelings, 
exalted  in  thought,  language,  and  passion. 
His  travels  were  not,  at  first,  the  self-hnpclled 
act  of  a  mind  severing  itself  in  lonely  roaming 
from  all  participation  in  the  society  to  which 
it  belonged,  but  rather  obeying  the  general 
notion  of  the  mind  of  that  society. 

The  indications  of  a  bold,  powerful,  and 
original  mind,  which  glanced  through  every 
line  of  Childe  Harold,  electrified  the  mass  of 
readers,  and  placed  at  once  upon  Lord  By- 
ron's head  the  garland  for  which  other  men 
of  genius  have  toiled  long,  and  which  they 
have  gained  late.  He  was  placed  pre-eminent 
among  the  literary  men  of  his  countrj',  by 
general  acclamation.  Those  who  had  so  rigor- 
ously censured  hi?  juvenile  essays,  and  perhaps 
"dreaded  such  another  field,"  were  the  first 
to  pay  warm  homage  to  his  matured  efforts; 
while  others,  who  saw  in  the  sentiments  of 
Childe  Harold  much  to  regret  and  to  censure, 
did  not  withhold  their  tribute  of  applause  to 
the  depth  of  thonglit,  the  power  and  force  of 
expression,  and  the  energy  of  sentiment, 
which  animated  the  "  Pilgrimage."  Thus,  as 
all  admired  the  poem,  all  were  prepared  to 
greet  the  autlior  wiih  tliat  fame  which  is  the 
poet'f  best  reward.  It  was  amidst  such  feel- 
ings of  admiration  that  Lord  Byron  fully  en- 
tered on  that  public  staffe,  where,  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  made  so  distinguished  a  figure. 
Every  thing  in  his  manner,  person,  and 
conversation,  tended  to  maintain  the  charm 
which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him;  and 
those  admitted  to  his  conversation,  far  from 
finding  that  tlic  inspired  poet  sunk  into  ordi- 
nary mortality,  felt  thfmselves  attached  to  him 
not  only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  tlic 
intere«Jt  of  a  mvsterious,  undefined,  and  almost 
jminful  curiosity. 

It  IS  well  known  how  wide  the  doors  of  so- 
ciety are  opened  in  I^ondon  to  literarv  merit, 
even  to  adegrc^e  fur  inferior  to  Lord  Byron's, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  honourably 
distinguished  by  the  public  voice,  to  move  as  a 


denizen  in  the  first  circles.  Tliis  passport  was 
not  necessary  to  Lord  Byron,  who  possessed 
the  hereditary  claims  of  birtli  and  rank.  But 
the  interest  which  his  genius  attached  to  his 
presence,  and  to  his  conversation,  was  of  a 
nature  far  beyond  what  these  hereditary 
claims  could  of  tlicmsclves  have  conferreo, 
and  his  reception  was  enthusiastic  beyond 
any  tiling  imaginable.  Lord  Byron  was  not 
one  of  those  literaiy  men  of  wliom  it  may  be 
truly  said,  minuii  prccseniiafatnam.  A  coun- 
tenance, exquisitely  modeujd  to  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling  and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the 
remarkable  contrast  of  very  dark  hair  and 
eyebrows,  with  light  and  expressive  eye^, 
presented  to  the  pliysiognomist  the  most  in- 
teresting subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
The  predominating  expression  was  that  of 
deep  and  habitual  thought,  which  gave  way  to 
the  most  rapid  play  of  features  w  hen  he  en- 
gaged in  interesting  discussion ;  so  tliat  a 
brother  poet  compared  them  to  the  sculpture 
of  a  beautiful  alabaster  vase,  only  seen  to  per- 
fection when  lighted  up  from  within.  The 
flashes  of  mirth,  caicty,  indignation,  or  sa- 
tirical dislike,  which  fre(}uently  animated  Lord 
Byron's  countensuice,  might,  during  an  even- 
ing's conversation,  be  mistaken  by  a  stranger 
for  its  habitual  expression,  so  easily  and  sd 
happily  was  it  formed  for  them  all ;  nut  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  fea- 
tures for  a  length  of  time,  and  upon  various 
occasions,  bcTlh  of  rest  and  emotion,  knew 
that  their  proper  language  was  that  of  melan- 
choly. Sometimes  shades  of  Oiis  gloom  inter- 
rupted even  his  gayest  and  most  happy  mo- 
ments ;  and  the  following  versos  arc  said  to 
have  dropped  from  his  pen  to  excuse  a  tran- 
sient expression  of  melancholy  which  over 
clouded  the  general  gaiety. 

"  When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sit?, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  changing  a.s[)ert  flits, 

And  clouds  tlic  brow,  or  fills  the  eye — 
Heed  not  the  gloom  that  soon  shall  smk, 

My  thoughts  their  dunrieon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  cu[itives  shrink, 

And  bleed  within  their  silent  cell." 

It  was  impossible  to  notice  a  dejection  be- 
longing neither  to  the  rank,  the  aire,  nor  the 
success  of  this  young  nobleman,  without 
feeling  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain 
whether  it  had  a  deeper  cause  than  habit  or 
constitutional  temperament.  It  was  obviously 
of  a  degree  incalculably  more  serious  than  that 
alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur — 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  France, 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness 

But,  howsoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord 
Byron's  air  of  mingling  in  amusements  and 
sports  as  if  he  contemned  them,  and  felt  that 
his  sphere  was  far  above  the  fashionable  and 
frivolous  crowd  which  surrounded  him,  gave 
a  stronfT  effect  of  colouring  to  a  character 
whose  tints  were  otherwise  decidedly  roman- 
tic. Noble  and  far  descended,  tlic  piljinm  of 
distant  and  savage  countries,  eminent  as  a 
poet  among  the  first  whom  Britain  has  pro 
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tooed,  and  having  besides  cast  around  him  a 
nyitenoas  charm  arising  from  the  sombre 
tooe  of  his  poetry,  and  the  occasional  melan- 
dioly  of  his  deportment.  Lord  Byron  occu- 
ued  the  eyes  and  interested  the  feeUngs  of  all. 
Tie  enthusiastic  looked  on  him  to  admire, 
tbe  lerions  with  a  wish  to  admonish,  and  the 
nft  with  a  desire  to  console.  Even  Uterary 
cnry,  a  base  sensation,  from  which,  perhaps, 
dw  age  is  more  free  than  any  other,  forgave 
the  man  whose  splendour  dinmied  the  fame  of 
bis  competitors.  The  generosity  of  Lord  By- 
no's  disposition,  his  r^diness  to  assist  merit 
ia  distn^,  and  to  bring  it  forward  where  un- 
known, desenred  and  obtained  general  re- 
gard; while  his  ]X)etical  efTusioDS,  poured  forth 
vith  equal  force  and  fertility,  showed  at  once 
I  daring  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  a 
detmnmation  to  maintain,  by  continued  ef- 
fort, the  high  place  he  had  attained  in  British 
literature. 

At  ooe  of  the  fashionable  parties  where  the 
Doble  bard  was  present.  His  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Regent,  entered  the  room :  Lord  B^y- 
rao  was  at  some  distance  at  the  time,  but,  on 
learning  who  he  was.  His  Royal  Highness 

'  leat  a  gentleman  to  him  to  desire  that  he 
woold  be  presented.  Of  course  the  presenta- 
tion took  place:  the  Regent  exprcf^sed  his 
admiration  of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage," 
aod  entered  into  a  conversation  whicli  so  fas- 
cinaled  the  poet,  that  had  it  not  been  for  an 
accident  which  deferred  a  levee  intended  to 

I  bare  been  held  the  next  day,  he  would  have 
|DDe  to  court.  Soon  after,  however,  an  un- 
fortnoate  influence  counteracted  the  etfcct  of 
royal  praise,  and  Lord  Byron  permitted  hiin- 
»if  to  write  and  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
Pnnce. 

The  whole  of  Byron's  political  career  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  anecdotes  : 

Tlie  Eirl  of  ('arlisle  baviner  declim^d  to  in- 
troduce Lorvi  Byron  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
be  resolved  to  introduce  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly went  there  a  little  before  the  usual  hour. 
wi»n   he   knew  few  of  the  lords  would  be 

I  present.  On  entering,  he  appeared  ratlicr 
abaihf^,  and  looked  very  pale,  but,  passinir 
the  wcx)lsack,  where  the  Chancellor  (Lord 
Eldon)  was  enrraged  in  some  of  the  ordinary 

'  rwitine  of  the  house,  he  went  directly  to  the 
labU;.  where  the  oaths  'were  administered  to 
bim  in  tlie  usual  manner.  The  Lord  ('han- 
cellor  then  approached,  and  offered  his  hand 
ifl  the  mo^t  open  familiar  manner,  conijratu- 
hi'ui'r  hirn  on  his  taking  po**seNsion  of  his  seat. 
L^r.j  Bvron  only  placed  the  lips  of  his  fmrrers 
ifl  the  Chancellor's  hand ;  the  latter  returned 
to  his  se-jt,  ami  Byron,  after  loun^rin^  a  few 
Riinutes  on  one  of  tho  opposition  benches,  re- 
tireii.  To  his  friend,  Mr.  Dallas,  who  followed 
Urn  ou».  he  LTivc  as  a  reason  for  not  entcrinu 
wfo  tiie  spirit  of  the  Chancellor,  **  that  it 
ojiL'hi  have  l)ef' n  supposed  he  would  join  the 
court  partv,  wlitTons  he  intended  to  have  no- 
tliinjat  all  to  do  with  politics." 

lie  only  addressed  tJ»e  house  three  times  : 
^  first  (If  his  speeches  was  on  the  Frame- 
work Bill ;  tlic  second  in  favour  of  the  Catli- 


ohc  claims,  which  gave  good  hopes  of  his  be- 
coming an  orator;  and  the  other  related  to  a 
petition  from  Major  Cartwri^ht.  Byron  him- 
self says,  the  Lords  told  bun  "  his  manner 
was  not  dignified  enough  for  them,  and  would 
better  suit  the  lower  house ;"  others  say,  they 
gathered  round  him  while  speaking,  listening 
with  the  greatest  attention — a  sign  at  any  rate 
that  he  was  interesting.  He  always  voted 
with  the  opposition^  but  evinced  no  likelihood 
of  becoming  the  blind  partisan  of  either  side. 
The  following  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the 
merosity,  the  delicacy,  and  the  unwounding 
enevolence  of  Byron  s  nature : 


fei 
ei 


A  young  lady  of  considerable  talents,  but 
who  had  never  been  able  to  succeed  in  turn- 
ing them  to  anv  profitable  account,  was  re- 
duced to  creat  hardships  through  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  family.  The  only  persons  from 
whom  she  could  have  hoped  lor  relief  were 
abroad,  and  so  urged  on,  more  by  tlie  suffer- 
ings of  those  she  held  dear  tlian  by  her  own, 
she  summoned  up  resolution  to  wait  on  Lord 
Byron  at  his  apartments  in  tlie  Albany,  and 
ask  Ids  subscription  to  a  volume  of  poems : 
she  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  him  except 
from  his  works,  but  from  the  boldness  and 
feeling  expressed  in  tfiem,she  concluded  tliat 
he  must  be  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  amiable 
disposition.  Experience  did  not  disappoint 
her,  and  though  she  entered  tlie  apartment 
with  faltering  steps  and  a  palpitating  heart, 
she  soon  found  courage  to  state  her  request, 
which  she  did  in  the  most  simple  and  delicate 
manner:  he  heard  it  with  the  most  marked 
attention  and  the  keenest  sympathy;  and 
when  she  had  ceased  speaking,  he,  as  if  to 
avert  her  thoughts  from  a  subject  which  could 
not  be  but  painful  to  her,  began  to  converse 
in  words  so  fascinating,  and  tones  so  gentle, 
tliat  slie  liardly  i)crcei'ved  he  had  been  writ- 
iniT,  until  lie  jnit  a  folded  slip  of  paper  into  her 
hrind,  snying  it  was  his  subscription,  and  that 
ho  most  heartily  wished  her  success.  **  But," 
nddcil  he,  "  we  are  both  young,  and  the  world 
is  very  censorious,  and  so  if  I  were  to  take 
any  active  [.art  in  procuring  subscribers  to 
your  poems,  I  fear  it  would  do  you  harm  rather 
than  ffood."  The  young  lady,  overpowered 
by  the  prudence  and  dehcacy  of  his  conduct, 
took  her  leave,  and  upon  opening  in  the  street 
the  paper,  which  in  her  acritatioh  she  had  not 
previouslv  looked  at,  she  found  it  was  adrafl 
upon  his  banker  for  fifty  pounds  I 

Tlie  enmity  that  Byron  entertained  towards 
the  Earl  of  ('arlisle,  was  owing  to  two  causes : 
the  Earl  had  sj)oken  lather  irreverently  of 
the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  when  Byron  ex- 
pected, as  a  relation,  that  he  would  have 
countenanced  it.  He  had  moreover  refused 
to  introdu<*e  his  kinsman  to  the  Hou»e  of 
liOrds,  even,  it  is  said,  somewliat  doubting  his 
ripht  to  a  seat  in  that  honoui-able  house. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  classic  drama,  and  once  published  a 
sixpenny  panipldet,  in  which  he  strenuously 
arj^ued  m  behalf  of  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  small  theatres  :  on  tne  same  day  that 
this  weighty  publicaticn  appeared,  he  sub 
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icnbcd  a  Ihousanil  poimtla  for  some  public 
fiurpose.  On  this  cjccaaion,  ByroD  cqih posed 
the  following  ci>i;rram  i 

**  Cartink  mibpcnbfii  a  thoiiKftnd  pound 

Out  of  \\\%  rich  domiint  ] 

Aud  fur  K  si][ftftice  cirflos  round! 

The  prwluco  of  his  braiiu  : 

"T  is  Uiu*  the  flilT^rencc  you  may  hit 

Between  his  fortune  and  hia  xritr" 

Bvron  retainetl  his  antipathy  to  this  relatiTC 
to  tJiC  last.  Oil  reading  some  lines  \n  tiic 
newsparKjra  iiddresscd  to  Lady  Holland  by 
tlio  Earl  of  Carli.<ilc,  pcrsiuading  her  to  reject 
Ihc  erm^r-i>ox  bcqixcadicd  to  her  by  >ax>oleon. 
beginuin^ : 

"  Lady^  rcjec*  the  g^ft,"  etc. 
be  immediately  wrote  the  following  parody : 

*^  LiijflVf  ari:ept  tJic  gift  a  hero  wflrtj 

In  ffpite  of  aU  This  elegiac  itulT: 
liter  nttl  men  ftlanzas  wriltt'n  by  a  bore 

Prevent  yoqr  bdyship  from  taking  muC" 

Sir  Lumley  Skeffington  had  written  a  tra- 
Sf^y,  called,  if  we  remember  riffht,  "The 
Mys^terioue  Bride,'*  which  was  fairly  damned 
on  the  first  nipht;  a  masqiKTade  hmk  place 
toon  afler  this  fatal  catastrophctu  which  went 
John  Cam  Hnbhousc,  as  a  Spanish  iiim  who 
hod  bee  a  ravlRhod  by  the  French  army,  and 
was  under  the  protection  of  bis  lor^sbip* 
Skeffiti^ton,  compassion atingj  the  unfortunate 
young  worn  alt  I  a'ikod,  in  a  very  sentimental 
manner,  of  Byron,  "  who  is  she  ?"'  "  The  Mys* 
terious  Bride,"  replied  his  lordship. 

On  Byron's  return  from  his  first  totir,  Mr 
Dallas  called  upon  tdrrif  andn,  after  Uie  usual 
salutations  bad  pa^?ed,  inquired  if  he  was  pre- 
paretl  with  any  other  work  to  support  the 
fame  which  he  had  already  acquired,     ByroD 
tbetr  delivered  for  his  examination  a  poem, 
entitled  "flints  from  Horace,"  heinij  a  para- 
phrase of  the  art  of  poetry.  Mr,  Dallas  prom- 
ised to   siiperinlcno  the  publication  of  this 
piece  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  satire,  and, 
accordinijly,  it  was  carried  to  Cawthorn  the 
bookseller,  and  matters  arranged;  but  Mr. 
Dallas,  not  thinking  the  poem  likely  to  in- 
crease his  lordship's  reputation,  allowed  it  to 
linger  in  the  press.     It  began  thus  : 
**  Who  would  not  laugh  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
Hu  coKtly  canvas  with  each  flattcrM  face, 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nattirc  with  a  bhi«h 
Saw  cit»  grow  contaiirs  underneath  his  brush  ? 
Or  should  Sonne  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail ;  * 

Or  Low  D***  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Dejfradc  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen — 
Not  all  that  forced  politmess  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  cotild  (zaj;  his  grinning  friends. 
Bolievo  mo,  Moschus,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figiu-es  incomplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet." 

Mr.  Dallas  expressc*!  his  sorrow  that  his 
lordship  liad  written  nothing  else.  Byron  then 
told  him  that  he  had  (H.'oasionally  composed 
some  verses  in  Snen»jer's  measure,  relative  to 
the  countries  he  ha<l  visited.  "  They  are  not 
worth  troubling  you  with,"  said  his  lordship. 
*  but  you  shall  havo  them  all  with  you:"  he! 


then  took  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  fr 
a  trunk,  and  delivered  it  to  him.  Mr,  Dai 
having  read  the  poem,  was  in  rapttire^  m 
it ;  he  instantly  resolved  to  do  hiu  utmost 
suppressing  the  *^  Hints  from  Horace,"  \ 
to  nriDg  out  Cbilde  Harold.  He  urged  Byi 
to  publish  this  last  poem  ;  hut  be  was  ynw 
ing,  and  preferred  to  have  the  *^  Hints"  pi 
lished.  He  would  not  be  convinced  or 
great  merit  of  the  **  Childe,*'  and  a^  some  p 
wn  had  seen  it  Ik?  fore  ATr,  Dal  la  s,  ai^d  i 
pressed  disapprobation^  Byron  was  by 
means  sure  of  its  kind  reception  by  the  woj 
In  a  short  time  aJ^erwards,  however,  he  agri 
to  its  pubbcation^  and  requested  Mr,  Da 
not  to  deal  with  Cawthorn,  but  offer  it  to  A 
ler  of  Albemarle  street :  he  wisbeil  a  tashj 
able  publisher ;  but  Miller  declined  it,  chii 
on  account  of  the  strictures  it  contained 
Lord  Elgin  *  whoso  publisher  he  wa*.  Lo 
man  had  refused  to  publish  the  "  Satirej"  i 
Byron  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  works 
come  from  that  liou^^e  :  the  work  was  the 
fore  carried  to  Mr,  Murray,  who  then  kct 
shop  opposite  8t.  Dunslan's  church  in  Fl 
street,  Mr.  Murray  had  expressed  a  dei 
to  publish  for  Ijord  Byron,  and  regretted  t 
Mr,  Dallafi  bad  not  taken  the  ''  EngUtb  Ba 
and  Scotch  Ke viewers''  to  him ;  but  this  \ 
ajUr  its  suecess, 

Byron  fell  into  company  with  Hogc, 
Ettrick  Sbephenl,  at  (he  Lakes,  The  Sb 
herd  was  standing  at  the  inn-door  of  Ami 
side,  when  forth  came  a  strapping  young  n 
from  the  bouse,  and  off  with  his  bat,  and 
with  his  hand.  Ho^^  did  not  ktmw  him,  a 
appearing  at  a  dead  halt,  the  other  reiie' 
him  by  saying,  "  Mr.  Jlogp',  I  hope  yon  \ 
excuse  me;  tiiy  name  i^  Byron,  and  Icani 
help  thinking  that  weou^ht  to  bold  oursel 
acquainted.-'  The  poets  accortUngly  sht 
hands  immediately,  and,  while  thev  contini 
at  the  Lakes,  were  hand  and  gfove,  drs 
fiiriousiv  together,  and  faughed  at  their  brotl 
bards.  On  Byron's  leaving  the  Lakes,  he  si 
Hogg  a  letter  quizzing  the  Jjakists,  which 
Shepherd  was  so  mischievous  as  to  show 
them. 

When  residing  at  Mitylene  in  the  V( 
1812,  he  portioned  eight  young  girls  very  fil 
rally,  and  even  danced  with  Siem  at  the  m 
riage  feast ;  he  gave  a  cow  to  one  man,  hor 
to  another,  and  cotton  and  silk  to  several  gi 
who  lived  by  weavmg  these  materials :  lie  a 
bought  a  new  boat  for  a  fisherman  who  1 
lost  his  own  in  a  gale,  and  he  often  gave  Grc 
testaments  to  the  poor  children. 

While  at  Metaxata,  in  1823,  an  embar 
ment,  at  which  several  persons  had  been  i 
gaged  digging,  fell  in,  and  buried  some 
them  alive :  he  was  at  dinner  when  he  h« 
of  the  accident,  and,  starting  up  from  the 
hie,  ran  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  his  pi 
sician,  who  took  a  supply  of  medicines  w 
him.  The  labourers  who  were  employed 
extricate  their  companions,  soon  becai 
alarmed  for  themselves,  and  refused  to  go  < 
Siuing,  they  believed  they  ha<l  dug  out  all  1 
bodies  which  had  been  covered  by  the  rui 
Lord  Byron  endeavoured  to  induce  them 
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eontiiiite  their  exertions,  but  finding  menaces 
ii  Tsin,  he  seized  a  spaide  and  began  to  diff 
■08t  zealously ;  at  length  the  peasantry  joined 
Un,  and  they  succeeded  in  saving  two  more 
penops  from  certain  death. 

It  is  stated  in  the  ^^  Conyersations,"  that 
BrroD  was  engaged  in  several  duels^ — that  in 
aoe  instance  be  was  himself  principal  in  an 
'^iffair  of  honour"  with  Hobhouse, — and  would 
hare  been  so  in  another  with  Moore,  if  the 
Bani  of  Erin's  challenge  had  been  properly 
fvwanled  to  him. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Lord  Byron 
Buried,  at  Seaham,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
Aane  Isabella^  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph 
Miilbank  (since  Noel),  Bart.  To  this  lady  he 
bd  made  a  proposal  twelve  months  before, 
but  was  rejected :  well  would  it  have  been  for 
tfaor  mutual  happiness  had  that  rejection  been 
repeated.  After  their  marriage,  Lord  and 
Lady  Byron  took  a  house  in  London ;  gave 
ipleodid  dinner-parties ;  kept  separate  car- 
nases ;  and,  in  short,  launched  into  every  sort 
of  fashionable  extravagance.  This  could  not 
hit  \ons ;  the  portion  which  his  lordship  had 
nceived  with  Miss  Miilbank  (ten  thousand 
pouids)  soon  melted  away ;  and,  at  length,  an 
execution  was  actually  levied  on  the  furniture 
of  his  residence.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
Lady  Byron,  who,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1815,  hTtd  presented  her  lord  with  a  daughter, 
■boold  pay  a  visit  to  her  father  till  the  storm 
vas  blown  over,  and  some  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  their  creditors.  From  that 
riat  she  never  returned,  and  a  separation  en- 
ned,  for  which  various  reasons  have  been 
issiijiied ;  the  real  cause  or  causes,  however, 
flf  that  retrretted  event,  are  up  to  this  moment 
inrotved  in  mystery,  thougrh,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  wonilerful  sensation  was  excited  at 
the  time,  and  every  description  of  contra- 
dictory rumour  was  in  active  circulation. 

Bvron  was  first  introduced  to  Miss  Mill- 

buK  at  Lady 's.    In  going  up  stairs  he 

itambled,  azia  remarked  to  Moore,  who  ac- 
companied him,  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  On 
enterine  the  room,  he  perceived  a  lady  more 
fiinply  dressed  than  the  rest  sitting  on  a  sofa. 
He  asked  Moore  if  she  was  a  humble  com- 
panion to  any  of  the  ladies.  The  latter  replied, 

She  is  a  great  heiress;  you'd  better  marry 
ber,  and  repair  the  old  place  Newstead." 

llie  following  anecdotes  on  the  subject  of 
Ibis  unfortunate  marriage,  arc  given  from 
lord  Byron's  Conversations,  in  his  own  words: 

"  There  was  something  pimiant,  and  what 
»e  term  pretty,  in  Miss  Miilbank ;  her  fea- 
tures were  small  and  feminine,  though  not 
Kgnlar ;  she  had  the  fairest  skin  imaginable ; 
Wr  figure  was  perfect  for  her  height,  and  there 
*as  a  simplicify,  a  retired  modesty  about  her, 
vhich  was  very  characteristic,  and  formed  a 
bappy  contrast  to  the  cold  artificial  formality 
tad  studied  stifineas,  which  is  called  fiaishion : 
iBe  interested  me  exceedingly.  It  b  unne- 
ctanry  to  detail  the  progress  of  our  acquaint- 
ance: I  became  daily  more  attached  to  her, 
ttd  it  ended  in  my  making  her  a  proposal  that 
vas  rmected;  her  refusal  was  couched  in 
tena  tut  coold  not  ofiand  me.  I  was  besides 
M%  3 


persuaded  that  in  declining  my  offer,  she  was 
governed  by  the  influence  of  her  mother ;  and 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  her 
reviving  our  correspondence  herself,  twelve 
months  after.  The  tenor  of  her  letter  was, 
that  although  she  could  not  love  me,  she  de- 
sired my  friendship.  Friendship  is  a  dangerous 
word  for  young  ladies;  it  is  love  full-fledged, 
and  waiting  for  a  fine  day  to  fly. 

"  I  was  not  so  young  when  mjr  father  died, 
but  that  I  perfectly  remember  him,  and  had 
very  early  a  horror  of  matrimony  from  the 
sight  of  domestic  broils:  this  feeling  came 
over  me  very  strongly  at  my  wedding.  Some- 
thing whispered  me  that  I  was  sealing  my  ovm 
death-warrant.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  pre- 
sentiments; Socfates'  demon  was  not  a  fic- 
tion ;  Monk  Lewis  had  his  monitor ;  and  Na- 
rileon  many  warnings.  At  the  last  moment, 
would  have  retreated  if  I  could  have  done 
so ;  I  called  to  mind  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
married  a  yoiins,  beautiful,  and  rich  girl,  and 
yet  was  miserable';  be  had  strongly  urged  me 
against  putting  m/|iack  in  the  same  yoke : 
and,  to  show  you  how  firmly  I  was  resolved  to 
attend  to  his  advice,  I  betted  Hay  fift>'  guineas 
to  one  that  I  should  always  remain  single.  Six 
years  afterwards,  I  sent  him  the  money.  The 
day  before  I  proposed  to  Lady  Byron,  I  had 
no  idea  of  doing  so. 

"  It  had  been  predicted  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
that  twenty-seven  was  to  be  a  dangerous  age 
for  me ;  the.fortune-telling  witch  was  right, — 
it  was  destined  to  prove  so.  I  shall  never  for- 

get  the  2d  of  January !  Lady  Byron,  (Bym, 
e  pronounced  it,)  was  the  only  unconcerned 
rrson  present ;  Lady  Noel,  her  mother,  cried ; 
tremoled  like  a  leaf,  made  the  wrong  re- 
sponses, and,  after  the  ceremony,  called  her 
Miss  Miilbank. 

"  There  is  a  singular  history  attached  to  the 
rinp;  the  very  day  the  match  was  concluded, 

tnng  of  my  mother's  that  had  been  hist,  was 
ug  up  by  the  gardener  at  Newstead.  I  thought 
it  was  sent  on  purpose  for  the  wedding ;  but 
my  mother's  marriage  had  not  been  a  fortu- 
nate one,  and  this  ring  was  doomed  to  be  the 
seal  of  an  unhappicr  union  stiU. 

"  After  the  ordeal  was  over,  we  set  oflT  for  a 
country-seat  of  Sir  Ralph's,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  arrangements  for  the  journey, 
and  somewhat  out  of  humour  to  find  a  lady'^s 
maid  stuck  between  mc  and  my  bride.  It  was 
rather  too  early  to  assume  the  husband,  so  I 
was  forced  to  submit ;  but  it  was  not  with  a 
very  good  grace. 

'*  I  have  been  accused  of  saying,  on  getting 
into  the  carnage,  that  I  had  marriea  Lady 
Byron  out  of  spite,  and  because  she  had  re- 
fused me  twice.  Though  I  was  for  a  moment 
vexed  at  her  prudery,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  if  I  haa  made  so  uncavalier,  not  to  say 
brutal,  a  speech,  I  am  convinced  Lady  Byron 
would  instantly  have  left  the  carriage  to  mc 
and  the  maid,  (I  mean  the  lady's) ;  she  had 
spirit  enough  to  have  done  so,  and  would  prop- 
erly have  resented  the  aflfront. 

"Our  honey-moon  was  not  all  sunshine; 
it  had  its  clouds ;  and  Hobhouse  has  some  let- 
ters which  would  serve  to  explain  the  rise  and 
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fiall  in  the  barometer ;  but  it  was  never  down 
at  zero. 

"  A  curious  thing  happened  to  me  shortly 
after  the  honey-motm,  which  was  very  awk- 
ward at  the  time,  but  )ias  since  amijscd  me 
much.  It  so  liappencd  that  three  married 
women  were  on  a  wedding  visit  to  my  wife, 
(and  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time), 
whom  I  had  known  to  be  all  birds  of  the  same 
nest.  Fancy  the  scene  of  confusion  that  en- 
sued. 

The  world  says  I  married  Miss  M illbank 
for  her  fortune,  because  she  was  a  great  heir- 
ess. All  I  have  ever  received,  or  am  likely 
to  receive,  (and  that  has  been  twice  paid  back 
too],  was  10,000/.  IVfy  own  income  at  this 
penod  was  small,  and  somewhat  bespoke. 
Kewstead  was  a  very  improfitablc  estate,  and 
brought  me  in  a  bare  ITiOO/.  a-ycar :  the  Lan- 
cashire property  was  hampered  with  a  law- 
suit, which  has  cost  me  14,000/.  and  is  not  yet 
finished. 

"  I  heard  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Charlment 
had  been  the  means  of  poisoning  Lady  Noel's 
mind  against  me ;  that  she  had  employed  her- 
self ana  others  in  watching  me  m  London, 
and  had  reported  having  traced  me  into  a 
bouse  in  Portland- Place.  There  was  one  act 
unworthy  of  any  one  hut  such  a  confidante ; 
I  allude  to  the' breakin/^  open  my  writing- 
desk  :  a  book  was  found  \n  it  that  did  not  do 
much  credit  to  my  taste  in  literature,  and  some 
letters  from  a  married  woman,  with  whom  I 
bad  been  intimate  before  my  marriiige.  The 
use  that  was  matle  of  the  latter  was  most  un- 
justifiable, whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
breach  of  confidence  that  led  to  their  discov- 
ery. Lady  Bynjn  sent  them  to  the  husband 
of  the  lady,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
no  notice  of  their  contents.  The  gravest  ac- 
cusation that  has  been  made  against  me,  is 
that  of  having  intrifjucd  with  Mrs.  Mardyn  in 
my  own  house,  introduced  her  to  my  own  ta- 
ble, etc. ;  there  never  was  a  more  unfounded 
calumny.  Being  on  the  Committee  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  1  have  no  doubt  that  several 
actresses  called  on  me:  but  as  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
dyn, who  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  might 
have  been  a  dangerous  visitress,  I  was  scarcely 
acGuainted  (to  speak)  with  her.    I  might  even 

make  a  more  serious  charge  against than 

employing  spies  to  watch  suspected  amours. 
I  had  been  shut  up  in  a  dark  street  in  TiOn- 
don,  writing  *  The  Siege  of  Cfjrinth,'  and  had 
refused  mj'self  to  every  onp  till  it  was  finished. 
I  was  surpri««e«l  one  day  by  a  doctor  and  a 
hiwyer  almost  forciiic  themselves  at  the  same 
time  into  my  room :  I  did  not  know  till  after- 
wards the  real  object  of  tlieir  visit.  I  thought 
their  questions  siniiular,  frivolous,  and  some- 
what imiKjrtunate,  if  not  impertinent;  but 
what  should  I  have  thonglit  if  I  had  known 
that  they  were  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my 
insanity  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  answers  to 
these  emissaries'  interrogations  were  not  very 
rational  or  consistent,  for  my  imagination  was 
heated  by  otlier  things :  but' Dr.  Baillie  could 
not  conscientiously  make  me  out  a  certificate 
for  Bedlam,  and  perhaps  the  lawyer  gave  a 
more  favourable  report  to  his  employers.  The 


doctor  said  afterwards  he  had  been  told  tl 
I  always  looked  down  wlien  Lady  Byron  b< 
her  eves  on  me,  and  exhibited  other  sympta 
equally  infallible,  particularly  those  that  mai 
ed  the* late  king's  case  so  strongly.  I  do  n 
however,  tax  Lady  Byron  with  this  tnmss 
tion:  probably  she  was  not  privy  to  it;  f 
was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  alws 
detested  me;  she  had  not  even  the  decency 
conceal  it  in  her  own  house.  Dining  one  "d 
at  Sir  Ralph's  (who  was  a  good  sort  of  mi 
and  of  whom  you  may  form  some  idea,  wL 
I  tell  you  that  a  leg  of  mutton  was  alws 
served  at  his  table,  tliat  he  might  cut  the  saj 
joke  upon  it)  I  broke  a  tooth,  and  was  in  gn 
pain,  which  I  could  not  avoid  showing.  ' 
will  do  vou  good,'  said  Lady  Noel ;  ^  I  ain  g\ 
of  it !'  1  gave  her  a  look ! 

"Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  coi 
never  express  them ;  wrote  poetry  too,  but 
was  only  good  by  accident ;  her  letters  wi 
always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible,  i^ 
was  easily  made  the  dupe  of  the  designii 
for  she  tbouglit  her  knowledge  of  ma'nki 
infallible.  She  had  got  some  foolish  idea 
Madame  de  Stael's  into  her  head,  that  a  p 
son  may  be  better  known  in  the  first  hour  th 
in  ten  years.  She  had  the  habit  of  drawi 
people's  characters  after  she  had  seen  thi 
once  or  twice.  She  wrote  pages  on  pa^ 
about  my  character,  but  it  was  as  unlike 
possible.  She  was  governed  by  what  i 
called  fixed  rules  and  principle's,  squai 
mathematically.  She  would  have  made 
excellent  wrangler  at  Cambridge.  It  ni 
be  confessed,  however,  that  she  cave  no  pn 
of  her  boasted  consistency ;  first,  she  rcfu! 
me,  then  she  accepte<l  me,  then  she  separai 
herself  from  me — so  much  ft)r  consistency, 
need  not  tell  you  of  the  obloquy  and  opp 
brium  that  were  cast  upon  my  name  vrl 
our  separation  was  made  public ;  I  once  ms 
a  list  from  the  journals  of  the  day  of  the  c 
ferent  worthies,  ancient  and  m(Nlern,  to whi 
T  was  compared  :  I  remember  a  few,  Ne 
Apicius,  Epicurus,  Caligula,  Heliogabal 

Henry  the  Eiglith,  and  lai^tly,  the .  j 

my  former  friends,  even  my  cousin  Geoi 
Byron,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  ii 
and  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother,  took  my  wii 
parti  be  fi)llowed  the  stream  when  it  v 
strongest  airainst  me,  and  can  never  cxjm 
any  thing  fn>m  me :  he  shall  never  toucl 
sixpence  of  mine.  I  was  looked  uix)n  as  J 
worst  of  husbands,  the  mast  abanaoned  a 
wicked  of  men ;  and  my  wife  as  a  sufferi 
angel,  an  incarnation  of  all  tbe  virtues  a 
perfections  of  the  sex.  I  was  abused  in  1 
public  prints,  made  the  common  lalk  of  p 
vate  companies,  hissed  as  I  went  ti>  the  Hoi 
of  Lords,  insulted  in  the  streets,  afraid  to 
to  the  theatre,  whence  the  unfortunate  M 
Mardyn  had  been  driven  witli  insult.  7 
Examiner  was  the  only  paper  tliat  dared  f 
a  word  in  my  defence,  and  Ijady  Jersey  1 
only  person  in  the  fashionable  world  that « 
not  look  upon  me  as  a  monster." 

"In  addition  to  all  these  mortifications,  i 
affairs  were  irretrievably  involved,  and  aim 
so  as  to  make  me  what  they  wislied.    ^  ¥ 
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«ompelled  to  part  with  Newstead,  which  I 
Beverconid  have  ventured  to  sell  in  my  moth- 
•r't  bfetime.  As  it  is,  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  for  having  done  so,  thooffh  I  am  told 
that  the  estate  would  not  hhng  naif  as  much 
as  I  got  for  it :  this  does  not  at  all  reconcile 
me  to  having  parted  with  the  old  Abbey.  I 
did  not  make  up  my  mind  to  this  step  but  from 
the  last  necessity ;  I  had  my  wife's  portion  to 
repay,  and  was  determined  to  ada  10,000/. 
more  of  my  own  to  it,  which  I  did :  I  always 
liatad  being  in  debt,  and  do  not  owe  a  ^nea. 
The  moment  I  had  put  my  affairs  in  tram,  and 
in  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  my 
marriage,  I  left  England,  an  involuntary  ex- 
ile, intending  it  should  be  for  ever." 

We  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  some  ob- 
servations by  a  powerfiil  and  elegant  critic,' 
whose  opinions  on  the  personal  character  of 
Lord  Byron,  as  well  as  on  the  merits  of  his 
poems,  are,  from  their  originality,  candour, 
and  keen  discrimination,  of  considerable 
weight. 

^The  charge  against  Lord  Byroa"  says 
this  writer,  *"*  is,  not  that  he  fell  a  victim  to 
excessive  temptations,  and  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  it  required  a  rare  and 
extraordinar}'  degree  of  virtue,  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  steadiness  to  sUlrmount ;  but  that 
he  abandoned  a  situation  of  uncommon  ad- 
vantages, and  fell  weakly,  pusillanimously, 
and  selfishly,  when  victory  would  have  been 
easy,  and  when  defeat  was  ignominious.  In 
reply  to  this  charge,  I  do  not  deny  that  Lord 
Byron  inherited  some  very  desirable,  and  even 
enviable  privileges  in  the  lot  of  life  which  fell 
to  his  share.  1  should  falsify  my  own  senti- 
ments, if  I  treated  lightly  the  gift  of  an  an- 
cient English  peerage,  and  a  name  of  honour 
and  venerable  antiauity ;  but  without  a  for- 
tone  competent  to  tnat  rank,  it  is  not  *'  a  bed 
of  roses,'  nay,  it  is  attended  with  many  and 
extreme  difbculties,  and  the  difficulties  arc 
exactly  such  as  a  genius  and  temper  like  Lord 
Byron's  were  least  calculated  to  meet — at  any 
nite,  Ic^ast  calculated  to  meet  under  the  pecu- 
liar collateral  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  His  income  was  very  narrow;  his 
Newstead  property  lefl  him  a  very  small  dis- 
po^ble  surplus;  his  Lancashire  property  was, 
m  its  condition,  etc.,  unproductive.  A  pro- 
fenioo,  Fucb  as  the  army,  mi^ht  have  lessened, 
or  almost  annihilated  the  difficulties  of  his  pe- 
coliar  position ;  but  probably  his  lameness 
rendered  this  impossible.  He  seems  to  have 
bad  a  love  of  independence,  which  was  noble, 
aod  probably  even  an  intractability ;  but  this 
temper  adder!  to  his  indisposition  to  bend  and 
adapt  himself  to  his  lot.  A  dull,  or  supple, 
or  intriguing  man,  without  a  single  good 
quality  of  heisLd  or  heart,  might  have  managed 
it  much  better;  he  might  have  made  himself 
tabservient  to  government,  and  wormed  him- 
ielf  into  some  lucrative  place ;  or  he  might 
lave  lived  meanly,  conformed  himself  stu- 
pidly or  cnngingly  to  all  humours,  and  been 


1  Sir  E^erton  Brydges,  BarL  who  has  written  so 
ttbadj  aod  m>  ably  oo  Lord  By.on^B  genius  and 


borne  onward  on  the  wings  of  society  with 
little  personal  expense. 

"  Lord  Byron  was  of  another  quality  and 
temperament.  If  the  world  would  not  con- 
form to  him,  still  less  would  he  conform  to  the 
world.  He  had  all  the  manly,  baronial  pride 
of  his  ancestors,  though  he  had  not  aU  their 
wealth,  and  their  means  of  generosity,  hospi- 
tality, and  patronage.  He  had  the  will,  alas ! 
without  the  power. 

^*  With  this  temper,  these  feelings,  this  ge- 
nius, exposed  to  a  combination  of  such  un- 
toward and  trying  circumstances,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  inimitably  praiseworthy  if 
Lord  Byron  could  have  been  always  wise. 
prudent,  calm,  correct,  pure,  virtuous,  ana 
unassailable : — if  he  could  have  shown  all  the 
force  and  splendour  of  his  mighty  poetical  en- 
ergies, without  any  mixture  of  their  clouds, 
their  baneAil  lightnings,  or  their  storms : — if 
he  could  have  preserved  all  his  sensibility  to 
every  kind  and  noble  passion,  yet  have  re- 
mained placid,  and  unaffected  by  the  attack 
of  any  blameable  emotion ; — that  is,  it  would 
have  been  admirable  if  he  had  been  an  angel, 
and  not  a  man ! 

"  Unhappily,  the  outrages  he  received,  the 
gross  calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  him, 
even  in  the  time  of  his  highest  favour  with  the 
public,  turned  the  delights  of  his  very  days 
of  triumph  to  poison,  and  gave  him  a  sort  of 
moody,  fierce,  and  violent  despair,  which  led 
to  humours,  acts,  and  words,  that  mutually 
aggravated  the  ill-will  and  the  offences  be- 
tween him  and  his  assailants.  There  was  a 
daring  spirit  in  his  temper  and  his  talents, 
which  was  always  inflamed  rather  than  cor- 
rected by  opposition. 

"  In  this  most  unpropitious  state  of  thingt. 
every  thing  that  went  wrong  was  attributed 
to  Lord  Byron,  and,  when  once  attribiitcxi, 
was  assumed  and  argued  upon  as  an  undenia- 
ble fact.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  it  is  quite  clear, — 
c^uite  unattended  by  a  particle  of^ doubt, — that 
in  many  things  in  which  he  has  been  the  most 
blamed,  he  was  the  absolute  victim  of  misfor- 
tune; that  unpropitious  trains  of  events  (for 
I  do  not  wish  to  shi(\  the  blame  on  others)  led 
to  explosions  and  consequent  derangements, 
which  no  cold,  prudent  pretender  to  extreme 
propriety  and  correctness  could  have  averted 
or  met  in  a  manner  less  blameable  tlian  that 
in  which  Lord  Byron  met  it. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  character  less 
fitted  to  conciliate  general  society  by  his  man- 
ners and  habits,  than  that  of  Lord  Byron.  It 
is  probable  that  he  could  make  his'  address 
and  conversation  pleasing  to  ladies^  when  he 
chose  to  please ;  but,  to  the  young  dandies  of 
fashion,  noble  and  ignoble,  he  must  have  been 
very  repulsive :  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be 
the  ton, — tlie  lion, — they  may  have  endured 
him  without  opening  their  mouths,  because  ho 
had  a  frown  and  a  lash  which  they  were  not 
willing  to  encounter ;  but  when  his  back  was 
turned,  and  they  thought  it  safe,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  burst  out  into  full  cry !  I  have 
heard  complamts  of  his  vanity,  his'  peevisli- 
ness,  bis  desire  to  monopolize  distinction,  hra 
dislike  of  all  hobbies  but  his  own.    It  is  not. 
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improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some 
foundation  for  these  complaints:  T  am  sorry 
for  it  if  there  was;  I  re«Tret  such  litllcncsscs. 
And  then  another  part  of  the  story  is  proba- 
bly left  untold :  we  hear  nothing  of  llie  jirnvo- 
rations  given  him ; — sly  hints,  curve  of  the 
lip,  side  looks,  treacherous  smiles,  flinty  at 
poetry,  shrugs  at  noble  authors,  slang  jokes, 
idiotic  bets,  enigmatical  appointments,  and 
boasts  of  bcin<r  senseless  brutes !  We  do  not 
hear  repeated  the  jest  of  the  glory  of  the  Jew, 
that  buys  the  ruined  peer's  falling  castle;  the 
d— d  good  fellow,  that  keeps  the  finest  atnd 
and  the  best  hounds  in  the  country  out  of  the 
finippings  and  odds  and  ends  of  his  contract; 
ana  the  famous  g«xxi  match  that  the  duke's 
daughter  is  going  to  make  with  Dick  Wigly, 
the  son  of  the  rich  slavc-mcr<;hant  at  i^iver- 
pool !  We  do  not  hear  tlie  clever  dry  jests 

whispereil  round  the  table  by  !Mr. ,  eldest 

son  of  the  new  and  rich  Lord ,  by  young 

Mr. ,  only  son  of  Lord ,  the  ex -lords 

A.,  B.,  and  C,  sons  of  the  three  Irisli  Union 
carls,  gn?at  borough-ljolders,  and  the  very 

grave  and  sarcastic  Lord  ,  who  believes 
lat  he  has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  talents, 
and  all  the  political  and  legislative  knowled^re 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  \wet  ami  a  bell- 
man are  only  fit  to  be  yokcnl  together. 

"  Thus,  then,  was  this  illustrious  and  mighty 
poet  driven  into  exile !  Yes,  driven !  Mho 
would  live  in  a  country  in  which  he  had  been 
80  used,  even  thoudiit  was  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  the  land  of  a  thousand  noble  ances- 
tors, the  land  of  freedom,  the  land  where  his 
head  had  been  crowned  with  laurels, — but 
where  his  heart  had  been  torture<l.  where  all 
his  most  gencTOus  and  most  noble  thoughts 
had  been  distorted  and  rendered  ugly,  and 
where  his  slightest  errors  and  indiscretions 
had  been  magnified  into  hideous  crimes." 

I-iord  Byron's  own  opinions  on  the  connu- 
bial state  are  thus  related  by  Captain  Parr}*: — 

"  There  are,"  said  his  lordship,  "  so  many 
undefinable,  and  nameless,  and  not-to-be- 
named  causes  of  dislike,  aversion,  and  disgust, 
in  the  matrimonial  state,  that  it  is  always  im- 
possible for  the  public,  or  the  best  friends  of 
the  parties,  to  jud«;e  between  man  and  wife;. 
Theirs  is  a  relation  about  whiclj  nobody  but 
themselves  can  form  a  correct  i«lea,  or  have 
any  riirht  to  speak.  As  lonir  as  neither  parly 
commits  gross  injustice  lowanls  tin*  other;  as 
lonir  as  neither  the  woman  nor  tlie  man  is 
guilty  of  any  olfence  which  i*;  injurious  t«>  the 
community;*  as  Ion;;  as  tlie  hnsbond  provides 
forhis  offspring,  and  «ecurcs  the  public  against 
the  dangers  arising  from  their  neglected  edu- 
cation, or  from  the  charge  of  sn|>porting  Ihem ; 
by  what  right  does  it  censure  him  for  ceasing 
Indwell  under  the  same  roof  with  a  woman, 
who  is  to  him,  because  he  knows  her,  while 
others  do  not,  an  object  of  loathing?  Can  any 
tiling  be  more  monstrous  than  for  the  public 
voice  to  compel  individual.4  who  dislike  each 
other  to  continue  their  cohabitation?  This  is 
at  least  the  effect  of  its  interfering  with  a  re- 
lationsnip,  of  which  it  has  no  possible  means 
of  judging.  It  does  not  indeed  dra'j  a  man  to 
a  woman's  bed  by  phyncal  force ;  but  it  does 


exert  a  moral  force  coutinuallv  and  eflTectivel 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  ]N'obody  ca 
escape  this  tbrce  but  those  wh<»  are  too  higl 
or  those  who  are  too  low,  for  public  opinion  1 
reach;  or  tho>e  hypocrites  who  are,  befoi 
others,  the  loudest  in  their  approbation  of  th 
emj)ty  and  unmeaning  forms  of  8«jciety,  thj 
they  may  securely  indulge  all  their  y>ropens 
ties  in  secret.  I  have  sutlcred  amazingly  froi 
this  interference;  for  though  1  set  it  at  dci 
ance,  I  was  neither  too  high  nor  tfK»  low  to  h 
read  »d  by  it,  and  I  was  not  liypocrite  enbug 
to  guard  mvself  from  its  consetiuences. 

*'  What  do  tliey  say  of  my  family  affairs  i 
England,  Parry?  My  story,  I  suppose,  lik 
other  minor  events,  interested  the  people  for 
dav,  and  was  then  forgotten  ?"  1  rei>lird,  nc 
I  thought,  owing  to  th<'  very  great  iiitei-est  tl 
public  look  in  him,  it  was  still  rrmemberc 
and  talked  about.  I  mentioned  that  it  ws 
genemlly  supposed  a  difference  of  religioi 
sentiments  between  him  and  Lady  liyron  ha 
caused  the  puldic  breach.  "  No,  l*arrv,"  ws 
the  reply ;  "  Lady  Byron  has  a  liberal  min« 
])articularly  as  to  religious  opini'-ns;  and 
wi^h,  when  I  married  h^r,  that  I  bad  possesi 
ed  the  same  command  over  myself  that  I  no 
tlo.  ITad  I  possessed  a  little  more  wisdor 
and  more  forbearance,  we  might  have  her 
happy.  I  wislied,  when  I  was  first  inarriei 
to  have  remained  in  the  country,  parlicularl 
till  my  pecuniary  embarrassments  wei-e  ove 
1  knew  the  society  of  London ;  I  knew  tl 
characters  of  many  of  those  who  are  callc 
ladjes,  with  %vhom  I-ady  Byron  would  necc 
sarily  have  to  associate,  and  I  dreaded  hi 
contact  with  them.  But  I  have  li»o  much  < 
my  mother  about  me  to  be  dictated  to:  J  lil* 
freedom  from  constraint ;  I  hate  artificial  regi 
lations :  my  conduct  has  always  been  dictatt 
by  my  own  feelings,  and  l/ady  Byron  w: 
quite  the  creature  of  rules.  She  Mas  not  pc 
mittcfl  either  to  ride,  or  run.  or  walk,  but  \ 
the  physician  prescribed.  She  was  not  su 
ferect  to  go  out  when  I  wished  to  go :  and  the 
the  old  house  was  a  mere  ghost-house; 
dreamed  ofghosts,and  thouglit  of  them  wakinj 
It  was  an  existence  T  could  ii(»t  support] 
Here  TiOrd  Byron  bn)ke  olf  abruptly,  Miyinj 
"  r  hate  to  speak  of  my  family  afl'nirs :  thou^ 
I  have  been  compelled  to  talk  nonvcnFc  coi 
cerning  them  to  some  of  my  butterfly  visitor 
glad  on  any  terms  to  get  rid  of  their  import! 
nities.  1  long  to  be  again  on  the  mountains, 
am  fond  of  solitude,  and  should  never  talk  noi 
sense  if  I  always  foiiml  plain  men  to  talk  to. 
!  In  the  spring  of  IMlf),  I^ord  Byrr»n  quitte 
England,  to  return  to  it  no  more."  lie  c'rossf 
over  to  France,  throu«ih  which  be  passt 
rapidly  to  Brussels,  takin^r  in  hi*,  wav  a  su; 
vey  of  the  field  of  W^aterlfM).  Tie  tl'ien  pn 
ceeded  to  Coblentz,  and  up  tlie  Bbinc  t 
Basle.  He  passed  the  summer  on  the  ban! 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  V/ith  what  enthus 
asm  he  enjoyed,  and  with  what  corjtem]>latioi 
he  dwelt  among  its  scener\'.  his  own  poeti 
soon  exhibited  to  the  world.' His  third  canto < 
Childc  TTan)ld  tus  Manfred,  and  his  Prisom 
of  Chillon.  '-icre  composed  at  the  CampagTi 
DiodaiL  si  Coligny,  a  mile  from  Gene? a 
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These  productioDS  evidently  proved,  that 
the  unfortunate  events  which  had  induced 
Lord  Byron  to  become  a  voluntary  exile  from 
his  natii'e  land,  however  they  mi^ht  have  ex- 
acerbated his  feelings,  had  in'no  measure  chill- 
ed his  poetical  fire. 

The  anecdotes  liiat  follow  are  given  as  his 
lordship  related  them  to  Captain  Medwin : 

**  Switzerland  is  acountr)'  I  have  been  satis- 
fied with  seeing  once;  Turkey  I  could  live  in 
Ibr  oer.  I  never  forget  my  predilections.  I 
was  in  a  wretched  state  of  health,  and  worse 

Sirits,  when  I  was  at  Geneva;  but  quiet  and 
e  lake,  physicians  better  than  Polidori,  sooi^ 
•et  roe  up.  I  never  led  so  moral  a  life  as  durin? 
my  residence  in  that  country ;  but  I  gained 
ix>  credit  by  it.  Where  there  is  a  mortifica- 
tion, there  ought  to  be  reward.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  story  so  absurd  that  they  did 
not  invent  at  my  cost.    I  was  watchei  by 

f  lasses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and 
y  glasses  too  that  must  have  had  very  dis- 
torted optics.  I  was  waylaid  in  my  evening 
drives— I  was  accused  of  corrupting  all  the 
rruettej  in  the  rue  Basse.  I  believe  that  they 
Kwked  upon  me  as  a  man-monster  worse  than 
the  piV/ixeMr." 

**1  knew  very  few  of  the  Genevese.  Hentsh 
was  very  civil  to  me;  and  I  have  a  great  re- 
ipect  for  Sismondi.  I  was  forced  t»  return 
tnc  civilities  of  one  of  their  professors  by  ask- 
ing him,  and  an  old  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
Gray's,  to  dine  with  me.  I  had  gone  out  to 
sail  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  wind  pre- 
vented me  from  returning  in  time  for  dinner. 
I  understand  tliat  I  otTended  them  mortally. 
Polidori  did  the  honours. 

"  Among  our  countrymen  I  made  no  new 
acquaintances;  8helley,  Monk  Lewis,  and 
Homiouse,  were  almost  the  only  English  peo- 
ple I  saw.  No  wonder;  I  showed  a  distaste  for 
society  at  that  time,  and  went  little  among  the 
Genevese:  besides,  I  could  not  speali  French. 
HThat  is  become  of  my  boatman  and  boat  ?  I 
suppose  she  is  rotten ;  she  was  never  worth 
much.  When  I  went  the  tour  of  the  lake  in 
her  with  Shelley  and  Hobhouse,  she  was  nearly 
wrecked  near  the  very  spot  where  Saint- 
Preux  and  Julia  were  in  danger  of  being 
drowned.  It  would  have  been  classical  to 
have  been  lost  there,  but  not  so  agreeable. 
Shelley  was  on  the  lake  much  oflener  than  I, 
at  all  hour^  of  the  night  and  day :  he  almost 
lived  on  it ;  his  great  ra£;e  is  a  boat.  We  are 
both  building  now  at  Genoa,  I  a  yacht,  and 
he  an  open  boat." 

"  Somebody  }jossesscd  Madame  de  Stael  with 
tn  opinion  of  my  immorality.  I  used  occa- 
•ionally  to  visit  hier  at  Coppet ;  and  once  she 
invited  me  to  a  family-dinner,  and  I  found  the 
room  fall  of  strangers,  who  had  come  to  stare 
at  me  as  at  some  outlandish  beast  in  a  raree- 
ibow.  One  of  the  ladies  fainted,  and  the  rest 
looked  as  if  his  satanic  majesty  had  been 
amon^r  them.  Madame  de  Stael  took  the 
liberty  to  read  me  a  lecture  before  this  crowd, 
to  which  I  only  made  her  a  low  bow." 

}lis  lordship's  travelling  equipage  was 
rather  a  singular  one,  and  afibrded  a  strange 
catakigue  ibr  the  Dogana:  seven  servanlB, 


five  carriages,  nine  horses,  a  monkey,  a  bull* 
dojy  and  miisliff,  two  cats,  three  pea-fowls,  and 
some  hcn8,  (I  do  not  know  wnether  I  have 
classed  tliem  in  order  of  rank),  formed  part 
of  his  live  stock;  these,  and  aJl  his  books^ 
consisting  of  a  very  large  library  of  modem 
works,  (for  he  bought  all  the  best  that  came 
out),  together  willi'  a  vast  quantity  of  furni- 
ture, might  well  be  term<*d,  with  Ceesar,  **  im- 
pediments." 

From  about  the  commencement  of  the  yea. 
1817  to  that  of  1820,  Lord  Byron's  principal 
residence  was  Venice.  Here  he  continued  to 
employ  himself  in  poetical  composition  with 
an  energy  still  increasing.  He  wrote  the  La- 
ment of  Tasso,  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  the  dramas  of  Marino  Faliero,  and 
the  Two  Foscari ;  Beppo,  Mazeppa,  and  the 
earlier  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  etc. 

Considering  these  only  with  regard  to  ii>- 
tellectual  activity  and  force,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion ;  though  there  may  bo 
as  to  their  degree  of  poetical  excellence,  the 
class  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit  to  which 
they  belong,  and  their  moral,  reli^ous,  and 
political  tendencies.  The  Lament  of  Tasso, 
which  in  every  line  abounds  in  the  most  per- 
fect poetry,  is  liable  to  no  countervailing  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  moralist. 

In  the  third  canto  of  the  **  Pilgrimage,"  the 
discontente<l  and  repining  spirit  of  Harold 
had  already  become  much  softened : 

"  Joy  was  not  ahvays  absent  from  his  face. 
But  o^cr  it  in  such  scenea  would  steal  with  tranqoi 
grace."         • 

He  is  a  being  of  still  gentler  mould  in  the 
fourth  canto;  his  despair  Ijas  even  sometimes 
assumed  a  smilinimcss,  and  the  lovely  and 
lively  creations  of  the  poet's  brain  are  less 
painfully  alloyed,  and  less  suddenly  checked 
oy  the  iiloomy  visions  of  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion. He  represented  himself,  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  a  ruin ;  and  when  we  first  gazed 
upon  him,  we  saw  indeed  in  abundance  the 
black  traces  of  recent  violence  and  convul- 
sion. The  edifice  was  not  rebuilt ;  but  its 
hues  were  softened  by  the  passing  win^  of 
Time,  and  the  calm  slow  ivy  had  found  leisure 
to  wreath  the  soft  green  of  its  melancholy 
among  the  fragments  of  the  decay.  In  so  far 
the  pilgrim  became  wiser,  as  he  seemed  to 
thint  more  of  others,  and  with  a  ffreater  spirit 
of  humanity.  There  was  something  fiendish 
in  the  air  with  which  he  survey ea  the  first 
scene  of  his  wanderings;  and  no  proof  of  the 
strength  of  genius  was  ever  exhibited  so 
strong  and  unquestionable  as  the  sudden  and 
entire  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  by  such 
a  being  as  he  then  appeared  to  be.  He  looked 
upon  a  bull-fight  and  a  field  of  battle  with  no 
variety  of  emotion.  Brutes  and  men  were, 
in  his  eyes,  the  same  blind,  stupid  victims  of 
the  savage  lust  of  power.  He  seemed  to  shot 
his  eyes  to  even'  thing  of  that  citizenship  and 
patriotism  which  ennobles  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier,  and  to  delight  in  scattering  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  his  derision  over  all  the  most  sa- 
cred resting-places  of  the  soul  of  man.  Even 
then,  we  must  allow,  the  original  spirit  oi  the 
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Kn^lishman  and  the  poet  broke  triumphantly, 
at  times,  through  the  chilling  mi»t  in  wliich  it 
had  been  .s[M)ntancK)usly  enveloped.  In  Greece, 
above  all,  the  contemplation  of  Actinm,  Sa- 
1am is,  Maratlion,  Thermopyhi*,  and  Platoea, 
labducd  the  prejudices  of  hiin  who  had  gazed 
unmoved,  or  with  disdain,  upon  fields  of  more 
recent  gl';r>'.  The  nobility  of  manluKxl  ap- 
peared to  delij^ht  this  rnoody  visitant ;  and  he 
accorded,  without  reluctance,  to  the  shades 
of  long  departed  heroes  that  reverent  homage 
which,  in  the  strange  mixture  of  envy  aiid 
scorn  wherewith  the  contemplative  so  often 
rei^rd  active  men,  he  had  refused  to  the  liv- 
ing, or  to  the  newlv  dead. 

IJut  there  would  be  no  end  of  descanting 
on  the  character  of  the  Pilgrim,  nor  of  the 
moral  refltKJtions  which  it  awakens ;  we  there- 
fore take  leave  of  (.-hilde  Harold  in  his  own 
beautiful  language  : 
Farowell !  a  wonl  that  must  bo,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  lincer  ; — ^\cl,  farewell ! 
Ye !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  hi**,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  sinale  recollection,  not  in  vnin 
He  wore  his  sojtdul-shoon  and  scallop-shell ; 
FarewcU!        *♦♦*♦♦ 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Alas  !  wc  must  now  say  farewell  "  for  ci'er." 

Manfred  was  the  first  of  Lord  Byron's  dra- 
matic poems,  and,  we  think,  the  finest.  The 
spirit  of  his  genius  seems  there  wrestling  with 
tnc  spirit  of  his  nature,  the  struggle  being  for 
the  palm  of  subliinitv.  Miuifred  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  one  of  tlie  most  genuine  creations 
of  tlie  noble  bard's  mind.  The  melancholy  is 
more  heartfelt :  the  poet  docs  not  here  seem 
to  scowl  his  brows,  out  they  drop  under  the 
weight  of  his  thoughts;  his  intellect,  t(K),  is 
strongly  at  work  in  it,  and  the  stern  Tiausrhti- 
ncss  of  the  principal  character  is  altogether 
of  an  intellf.»ctual  cast :  the  conception  of  this 
character  is  iNIiltonic.  The  poet  has  made 
him  worthy  to  abide  amongst  tliose  "  palaces 
of  nature,"  those  "  icy  halls,''  "  where  forms 
and  falls  the  avalanche."  Manfrinl  stands  up 
against  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  poem, 
and  is  as  loflv,  towering,  and  grand  as  the 
mountains :  when  we  picture  him  in  imagina- 
tion, he  assumes  a  shape  of  height  and  mde- 
pendent  dignity,  shinintr  in  its  own  splendour 
amongst  tlie  snowy  summits  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  climb.  The  jiassion,  too,  in  this 
com{M)sition,  is  fervid  an(I  itnpetuous,  but  at 
the  same  time  deep  and  full,  wfjich  is  not  al- 
wa^'s  the  rase  in  Byron's  productions;  it  is 
serious  and  sincere  throuizhout.  The  music 
of  the  language  is  as  solemn  and  as  touching 
as  that  of  the  wind  com  in  i;  thmnirb  the  bend- 
ing ranks  of  the  inacce^silihj  Alpine  forests; 
and  the  miAts  ami  v:iiN)nrs  ixtllin::  down  the 
gtiUics  and  ravines  that  yawn  liorriMy  on  tl»e 
eye,  arc  not  more  wild  and  >trikini:  in  their 
appearance  than  are  the  supcTualiiral  crea- 
tions of  the  p(K?t's  fancy,  whose  maL'ical  agen- 
cy is  of  mi«»hly  import,  but  is  nrverthfh'ss 
continually  surmounted  by  the  hiL'li  inttlli'f;- 
lual  power,  invincible  will,  and  intrepid  phi- 
losophy of  Manfred. 


The  first  idea  of  the  descriptive  passagOB  o 
this  beautiful  poem  will  be  easily  recognise 
in  the  following  extract  from  Lord  Byron' 
travelling  memorandum  book : 

"Sept.  2t2,  1816.  Left  Thun  in  a  boal 
which  carried  us  the  length  of  this  lake  i 
three  hours.  The  lake  small,  but  the  bank 
fine — rocks  down  to  the  water's  i.*6^v — lande 
at  Mewhouse.  Passed  Interlachen — entcre 
upon  a  range  of  scenes  bevond  all  descriirtio 
or  previous  conception.  I'assed  a  rock  beai 
ing  an  inscription — two  brothers — erne  mni 
de're<l  the  other— just  the  place  for  it.  Afte 
a  variety  of  windmgs,  came  to  an  enonnoc 
rock — arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (th 
J  ungfraw)— glaciers — torrents — one  of  tnea 
9lK)  feet  visible  descent — lodge  at  the  curate 
— set  out  to  sec  the  valley — heard  an  avalanch 
fall,  like  thunder ! — glaciers  enormous — ston 
comes  on — timnder  and  lightninir,  and  hail 
all  in  perfection  and  beautitul.  'J'lie  torrei 
is  in  shape,  curving  over  the  rock,  like  th 
tail  of  the  white  horse  streaming  in  the  win 
— ^just  as  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  t 
the  '  Pale  Horse,'  on  which  Death  is  mountc 
in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  nor  wj 
ter,  but  a  soniething  between  both;  its  in 
mense  height  gives  it  a  wave,  a  curve, 
spreading  liere,  a  condcnsion  there — wondci 
ful — indescribable. 

"Sept.  vi:J.  Ascent  of  the  "Wingren,  tli 
Dent  d'argcnt  shining  like  truth  on  one  sidi 
on  the  other  the  clouds  rose  from  the  ofiposil 
valley,  curling  up  perpendicular  precipice 
like  the  fofnn  of  the  orrnn  of  heft,  flnnns^ 
sjMrinsc  tide  !  It" was  white  and  sulphury,  ar 
immeasurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  sit 
we  ascended  was  of  course  not  ot*  so  precip 
tons  a  nature,  hut  on  arriving  at  the  summ 
we  looked  down  on  the  other  side  upon  a  boi 
inc  sea  of  clo?jd,  dashing  against  ihf  crag  o 
which  we  stood.  Arrived  at  the  (Tre<'nde 
wold  :  mounted  and  rode  to  the  hiirher  glacii 
— twiliuht,  btit  distinct — ver\'  fine — glacii 
like  a  frozen  hurricane — starlight  beautiful- 
the  whole  of  the  day  was  fine.  and.  in  poii 
of  weather,  as  the  day  in  which  Paradise  wi 
made.  Passed  whole  woods  of  witherc^d  pin( 
— all  withered — trunks  stripped, and  lifeless- 
done  by  a  single  winter." 

Of  Lord  Byron's  tragedies  we  sliall  more! 
remark,  with  reference  to  the  particular  n; 
ture  of  their  tragic  character,  thAt  the  effc 
of  thetn  all  is  rather  grand,  terrible,  and  te 
rific,  than  mollilying.' subduing,  or  patheti 
As  dramatic  poems,  they  possess  much  beau 
ami  originality. 

The  style  and  nature  of  the  poem  of  Dc 
Juan  fijrms  a  j^ingtilarly  felicitous  mixture  < 
burlesque  and  pathos,  of  hit  morons  'observ 
tion,  and  the  higher  elements  of  poetical  cor 
]^«)sition.  Never  was  the  English  langua; 
iVstooniMl  into  more  luxurious  staiiTias  than 
Don  Juan  :  like  the  dolf)hin  sportini:  in  its  n 
live  wave«!,  at  eveiT  turn,  however  grotesqu 
displaying  a  new  hue  and  a  new  b<'fiuty, : 
the  nolilc  author  there  sliows  an  ahH)lute  coi 
trol  over  his  means,  and  at  every  cadenc 
rhvnie.  or  construction,  bowm-er  whimsies 
deli|;hts  us  with  novel  and  magical  aasori 
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tkns.  We  wish,  we  heartily  wish,  that  the 
fiaepHDetry  which  is  so  richly  scattered  through 
the  sixteen  cantos  of  this  most  original  and 
most  astonishing  production,  had  not  been 
mixed  up  with  very  much  that  is  equally  friyo- 
kras  as  foolish ;  and  sincerely  do  we  remt, 
that  the  alloying  dross  of  sensuality  shoula  run 
so  freely  through  the  otherwise  rich  vein  of 
the  anthor*s  verse. 

Whilst  at  Venice,  Byron  displayed  a  most 
noble  instance  of  senerositv.  The  house  of  a 
shoemaker,  near  nis  lordship's  residence  in 
St  Samuel,  was  burnt  to  tlie  ground,  with 
every  article  it  contained,  and  the  proprietor 
reduced,  with  a  large  family,  to  the  greatest 
indigence  and  want.  When  Lord  Byron  as- 
certained the  afflicting  circumstances  of  that 
calamity,  he  not  only  ordered  a  new  and  su- 
perior habitation  to  be  immediately  built  for 
the  sufferer,  the  whole  expense  of  which  was 
borne  by  his  lordship,  but  also  presented  the 
unfortunate  tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in 
value  to  the  whole  of  his  lost  stock  in  trade 
ind  furniture. 

Lord  Byron  avoided,  as  much  as  possible, 
soy  intercourse  with  his  countrymen  at  Ven- 
ice ;  this  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
lore  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  impertinent  curiosity.  In  an  appendix 
to  one  of  his  poems,  written  with  reference  to 
a  book  of  travels,  the  author  of  which  dis- 
claimed any  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  no- 
ble lord,  he  loftily  and  sarcastically  chastises 
the  incivility  of  such  a  gratuitous  declaration, 
expresses  his  "  utter  abhorrence  of  any  con- 
tact with  the  travelling  Ensrlish;"  and  thus 
concludes:  *^  Except  Lords  Lansdowue,  Jer- 
sey, and  Lauderdale,  Messrs.  Scott,  Ham- 
mond, Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  late  Mr. 
Lewis,  W.  BanKes^  M.  Hoppner,  Thomas 
Moore,  Lord  Kinnaird,  his  brother,  Mr.  Joy, 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
exchanged  a  word  with  another  Englishman 
since  I  left  their  country,  and  almost  all  these 
I  had  known  before.  The  others,  and  Go<l 
knows  there  were  some  hundreds,  who  bored 
me  with  letters  or  visits.  I  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with ;  and  shall  be  proud  and 
happy  when  that  wish  becomes  mutual." 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Venice, 
Loni  Byron  removed  to  Ravenna,  towards  tlie 
close  ot  the  year  1819.  Here  he  wrote  the 
Prophecy  of  Dante,  which  exhibited  a  new 
specimen  of  the  astonishing  variety  of  strength 
and  expLxision  of  faculties  he  possessed  and 
exercised.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote 
Sardanapalus,  a  tragedy;  Cain,  a  mystery; 
and  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  mystery.  Though 
there  are  some  obvious  reasons  which  render 
Sardanapalus  unfit  for  the  Encltsh  sta^e,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  splendid  specimen 
which  our  language  affords  of  that  R])ecics  of 
tra^eilv  which  was  the  exclusive  object  of 
fjord  Hyron*s  admiration.  Cain  is  one  of  the 
productions  which  has  subjected  its  noble  au- 
thor to  the  severest  denunciations,  on  account 
of  the  crime  of  impiety  alleged  against  it ;  as 
it  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  call  in  question 
the  benevolence  of  Providence.  In  answer 
to  the  loud  and  general  outcry  which  this  pro- 


duction occasioned.  Lord  Byron  observed,  in 
a  letter  to  his  publisher,  '*  If  '  Cain'  be  bla»- 
phemous, '  Paradise  Lost'  is  blasphemous,  and 
the  words  of  the  Oxford  gentleman,  '  EvU,  be 
thou  my  good,'  are  from  that  ver>'  poem  firom 
the  mouth  of  Satan ;  and  is  tlicre  any  thing 
more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  mystery? 
*■  Cain'  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a 
piece  of  argument:  if  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak 
as  the  first  rebel  and  first  murderer  mav  be 
supposed  to  speak,  nearly  all  the  rest  of'^the 
personages  talk  also  according  to  their  char- 
acters ;  and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  tlie  drama.  I  have  avoided 
introducing  the  Deity  as  in  Scripture,  thou^ 
Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either:  bat 
have  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  instead, 
on  purpose  to  avoid  shoe  king  any  feelings  on 
the  subject,  by  falling  short  of  what  all  unin- 
spired men  must  fall  short  in,  viz.  giving  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah.  The  old  mysteries  introduced 
him  liberally  enough,  and  all  this  I  avoidc»d  in 
the  new  one." 

An  event  occurred  at  Kavenna  during  hit 
lordship's  stay  there,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him,  and  to  which  he  alludes  in 
the  fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  The  military 
commandant  of  the  place,  who,  though  sus- 
pected of  being  secretly  a  Carbonarb,  was 
too  powerful  a  man  to  be  arrested,  was  assas- 
sinated opposite  to  Lord  Byron's  palace.  His 
lordship  nad  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  at  the  usual 
hour  of  exercise,  when  his  horse  started  at 
the  report  of  a  gun :  on  looking  up.  Lord  By- 
ron perceived  a  man  throw  down  a  carbine 
and  run  away  at  full  speed,  and  another  man 
stretched  upon  the  pavement  a  few  yards  from 
himself;  it  was  the  unhappy  commandant.  A 
crowd  was  soon  collected,  but  no  one  ventured 
to  offer  the  least  assistance.  Lord  Byron  di- 
rected his  servant  to  lift  up  the  bleeding  body, 
and  carry  it  into  his  palace;  though  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  by  doing  so  he  would 
confirm  the  suspicion,  which  was  already  en- 
tertained, of  his  belonging  to  the  same  party. 
Such  an  apprehension  could  have  no  effect  on 
Byron's  mind,  when  an  act  of  humanity  was 
to  be  performed  :  he  assisted  in  bearing  the 
victim  of  assassination  into  the  house,  and 
putting  'him  on  a  bed.  He  was  already  dead 
from  several  wounds :  "  he  appeared  to  have 
breathed  his  last  without  a  stniggle,"  said  his 
lordship,  when  afterwards  recounting  the  af- 
fair. "  I  never  saw  a  countenance  so  calm. 
His  adjutant  followed  the  corpse  into  the  house; 
I  remember  his  lamentation  over  him; — 
'  Povero  diavolo!  non  avcva  fatta  male,  anche 
ad  un  cane.' "  The  following  were  the  noble 
writer's  poetical  reflections  (m  Don  Juan)  on 
viewing  the  dead  body ; 

•  "  I  ^azed  (as  ofl  I  grazed  the  same) 


To  try  if  I  could  wrench  au^t  out  of  death, 
Which  should  corifinn,  or  shake,  or  make  a  (ailh , 
But  it  was  all  a  mystery  : — hero  we  are, 

And  there  we  go : — but  where  7  Five  bits  of  l6s4i 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far. 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  formM  hut  to  be  shedt 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 
And  air,  earth,  water,  fire, — live,  and  w#>  dead  ♦ 
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We  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  7 — Ho  more : 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before." 

That  a  being  of  such  glorious  capabilities 
should  abstractedly,  and  without  an  attempt 
to  throw  the  responsibility  on  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage, haire  avowed  such  startling  doubts, 
was  a  danng  which,  whatever  might  then  have 
been  his  private  opmion,  he  ought  not  to  have 
hazarded. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  observes  Captain  Medwin, 
**  to  jud^,  from  the  contradictory  nature  of 
his  writings,  what  the  relijjious  opinions  of 
Lord  Byron  really  were  From  the  conver- 
sations I  held  with  him,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  he  were  occasionally 
sceptical,  and  thought  it,  as  he  says  in  Don 
Juan, 


like 


—^  <  A  pleasant  voyage,  perhaps,  to  float 
Pyrrho,  m  a  sea  of  speculation,* 


yet^his  wavering  never  amounted  to  a  disbe- 
lief in  tbe  divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 

"  Calling  on  him  one  day,"  continues  the 
Captain,  **  we  found  him,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  silent,  dull,  and  sombre.  At  lcnn:th 
"he  said:  *  Here  is  a  little  book  somebody  has 
sent  me  about  Christianity,  that  has  made  mc 
very  uncomfortable ;  the  rcasonini,'  seems  to 
me  very  strong,  the  proofs  are  very  stagger- 


ins.   I  don't  think  vou  can  answer  it,  Shelley, 
at  least  I  am  s 
don't  wish  it.' 


least  I  am  sure  I  can't,  and  what  is  more,  I 


'  Speaking  of  Gibbon,  Lord  Byron  said : 

*  L —  B thought  the  question  set  at  rest 

io  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  but  I 
am  not  so  easily  convinced.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  volition  to  unbelieve.  Who  likes  to  own 
that  he  has  been  a  fool  all  his  life,— to  unlearn 
all  that  he  has  been  tauglit  in  his  youth,  or 
can  think  that  some  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived  have  been  fools  ?  I  don't  know  why  I  am 
considered  an  unbeliever.  I  disowned,  the 
other  day,  that  I  was  of  Shelley's  school  in 
metaphysics,  though  I  admired' his  poetry; 
not  but  what  he  has  changed  his  mode  of 
thinking  very  much  since  he  wrote  the  notes 
to  "  Queen  Mab,"  which  I  was  accused  of 
having  a  hand  in.  I  know,  however,  tliat  / 
am  considercid  an  infidel.  My  wife  and  sister, 
when  they  joined  parties,  sent  me  prayer- 
books.  Inhere  was  a  Mr.  Mulock,  ^ho  went 
about  the  continent  preaching  orthodoxy  in 
politics  and  relijrion,  a  writer  of  bad  sonnets, 
and  a  lecturer  in  worse  prose, — he  tried  to 
convert  me  to  some  new  sect  of  Christianity. 
He  was  a  great  anti -materialist,  and  abused 
Locke.' 

"  On  anofner  occasion  he  said :  *  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Shenpard,  in- 
cloning  a  prayer  made  for  my  welfare  by  his 
wife,  a  few  days  before  her  death.  The  letter 
states  that  he'has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
this  amiable  woman,  who  had  seen  me  at 
Kamsf^ate,  many  years  ago,  rambling  among 
the  clifh;  that  she  had  been  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  my  irreliirion  from  the  tenor  of  my 
works,  and  had  often  prayed  fervently  for  my 
conversion,  particularly  in  her  last  moments. 
Tlie  nrayer  is  beautifully  written.    I  like  de- 


votion in  women.  She  must  have  been  a  Qi 
vine  creature.  I  pity  the  man  who  has  lo^ 
her!  I  shall  write  to  him  by  return  of  tbe 
courier,  to  condole  with  him,  and  tell  him  that 
Mrs.  S.  need  not  have  entertained  any  con- 
cern for  my  spiritual  affairs,  for  that  no  mar* 
is  more  if  a  thrisltan  than  I  am,  whatevei 
my  writings  may  have  led  her  and  others  to 
suspect.' " 

We  have  given  the  above  extracts  from  a 
sense  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Bjr- 
ron ;  they  are  redeeming  and  consolatory  evi- 
dences fijat  his  heart  was  far  from  being 
sheathed  in  unassailable  scepticism,  and,  as 
such,  ought  not  to  be  omittea  in  a  preface  to 
his  works. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  the  noble  bard  re- 
moved to  Pisa,  in  Tuscany.  He  took  up  his 
residence  there  in  the  Lanfranchi  palace,  and 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  beautiful 
Guiccioli,  wife  of  the  count  of  tliat  name, 
wliich  connexion,  with  more  tlian  his  usual 
constancy,  he  maintained  for  nearly  three 
years,  during  which  period  the  countess  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  on  an  applica^ 
tion  from  the  latter  to  the  Pope. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  this  "  fair  en- 
chantress," as  taken  at  the  time  the  liaiMon 
was  formed  between  her  and  Byron.  **  The 
countess  is  twenty-three  years  of  age,  though 
she  appears  no  more  than  se\: enteen  or  eigh- 
teen. Unlike  most  of  the  Italian  women,  fter 
complexion  is  delicately  fair.  Her  eyes, 
large,  dark,  and  languishing,  are  shaded  by 
the  lonffest  eyelashes  in  the  world,  and  her 
hair,  which  isungathered  on  her  head,  plays 
over  her  falling  shoulders  in  a  profusion  of 
natural  ringlets  of  the  darkest  auburn.  Her 
figure  is,  perliaps,  too  much  embonpoint  for 
her  height;  but  her  bust  is  perfect.  Her 
features  want  little  of  possessing  a  Grecian 
regularity  of  outline;  and  she  Has  the  most 
beautiful'  mouth  and  teeth  imaginable.  It  is 
impojisible  to  see  without  admiring — to  hear 
the  Guiccioli  speak  without  being  fascinated. 
Her  amiability  and  centleness  show  them- 
selves in  every  intonation  of  her  voice,  which, 
and  the  music  of  her  perfect  Italian,  gives  a 
peculiar  charm  to  every  thing  she  utters. 
Grace  and  elegance  seem  component  parts 
of  her  nature.  Notwithstanding  that  she 
adores  liOrd  Byron,  it  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
ile and  poverty  of  her  aged  father  sometimes 
affect  her  spirits,  and  throw  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly on  her  countenance,  which  adds  to  the 
deep  interest  this  lovely  woman  creates.  Her 
conversation  is  lively  without  being  learned; 
she  has  read  all  the  be^t  authors  of  her  own 
and  the  French  language.  She  often  conceals 
what  she  knows,  from  the  fear  of  being  thought 
to  know  too  much,  possibly  from  being  aware 
that  liord  Byron  was  not  fond  of  bhies.  He 
is  certainly  very  much  attached  to  her,  with- 
out being  actually  in  love.  His  description 
of  the  Georgioni  in  the  Manfrini  palace  at 
Venice,  is  meant  for  the  countess.  The  beau- 
tiful sonnet  prefixed  to  the  'Prophecy  of 
Dsinte'  was  addressed  to  her." 
The  annexed  lines,  written  by  Byron  when 
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he  was  about  to  quit  Venice  to  join  the  count- 
ess at  Ravenna,  will  show  the  state  of  his 
feelings  at  that  time : 

**  River  *  that  rollest  by  the  ancieDt  waDs 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  lovo,  when  she 

Walks  by  the  hnvk,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me : 

■*  What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  iqy  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee, 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed  ? 

"What  do  I  say — a  mirror  of  my  heart? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweepii^,  dark,  and  strong  7 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art,  were  my  passions  long. 

"  Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them;  not  for  ercr 
Thou  overtlow'st  thy  banks ;  and  not  for  aye 

Thr  bo.«ora  orerboils,' congenial  river ! 
tliy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  awsy— 

**  But  left  long  wrecks  behind  them,  and  again 
Borne  on  our  old  unchancf^  career,  we  more ; 

Hmu  tendcst  wildly  onward  to  the  main, 
And  I  to  lo\'ing  one  I  should  not  Uuve* 

*«  The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharmM  by  summer's  heat. 

*<  She  will  look  (xi  tliee ;  I  have  look'd  on  thee 
Full  of  that  thought,  and  from  that  moment  ne'er 

Thv  waters  could  I  dream  o^  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her. 

**  Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream ; 

Yes,  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 
ITine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  drean 

Thai  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its 

<*  The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep '/ 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore ; 
I  near  thy  source,  she  by  the  daik-blue  deep. 

"  Bnt  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 
DiirtaJico,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

Bui  tiic  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

"  A  ftran»er  k»vcs  a  lady  of  the  land, 
Bom  tor  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

If  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fannM 
By  the  Ueak  wind  that  diills  the  polar  flood. 

**Mr  blood  is  all  meridian  ;  were  it  not. 

I  had  not  left  my  clime  ;---l  shall  not  be, 
hi  spite  of  torture*  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 

A  stave  again  of  love,  at  least  of  thee. 

"  T 15  v«n  to  stniggic — ^let  mo  perish  youngs 
Live  a«  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  nave  k>ved : 

To  duvt  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung, 
And  then  at  least  ray  heart  can  ne*er  be  moved." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  unvaried 
life  than  l^oi^  Byron  led  at  this  period  in  the 
society  of  a  few  select  friends.  Billiards,  con- 
Tf»rsation,  or  readmg,  filled  up  the  intervals 
till  it  was  time  to  take  the  evening-drive,  ride, 
and  pi«tol-practicc. 

He  dinea  at  half  an  hour  af^cr  sunset,  then 
dr^ive  to  Count  Gamba's,  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli's  father,  passed  several  hours  in  her  so- 
ciety, returned  to  his  palace,  and  either  read 

lTb«ro. 
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or  wrote  till  two  or  three  in  the  moniiDg; 

occasionally  drinking  spirits  diluted  with  wa- 
ter as  a  medicine^  from  a  dread  of  a  Dephritio 
complaint,  to  which  he  was,  or  fanciea  him- 
self, subject. 

While  Lord  Byron  resided  at  Pisa,  a  seri- 
ous aflfray  occurred,  in  which  he  was  person- 
ally concerned.  Taking  his  usual  ride,  with 
some  friends,  one  of  tlicni  was  violently  jostled 
by  a  serjeant-major  of  hussars,  who  dashed, 
at  full  speed,  through  the  midst  of  the  party. 
They  pursued  and  overtook  him  near  the 
Piaggia  sate ;  but  their  remonstrances  were 
answered  only  by  abuse  and  menace,  and  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  guard  at  the  gate, 
to  arrest  them.  This  occasioned  a  severe 
scuffle,  in  which  several  of  Lord  Byron's  party 
were  wounded ^  as  was  also  the  hussar.  The 
conseouence  was.  that  all  Lord  Byron's  ser- 
vants (who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and 
had  shown  great  ardour  in  hu%  defence),  were 
banished  from  Pisa ;  and  with  them  the  Counts 
Gamba,  father  and  son.  Lord  Byron  was  him- 
self advised  to  leave  it ;  and  as  the  countess 
accompanied  her  father,  he  soon  after  joined 
them  at  Leghorn,  and  passed  six  weeks  at 
Monte  Nero.  His  return  to  Pisa  was  occa^ 
sioncd  by  a  new  persecution  of  the  Counts 
Gamba.  An  order  was  issued  for  them  to 
leave  the  Tuscan  states  in  four  days;  and 
after  their  embarkation  for  Genoa,  the  count- 
ess and  Lord  Byron  openly  lived  together,  at 
the  Lanfranchi  palace. 

It  was  at  Pisa  that  B>Ton  wrote  "  Werner," 
a  tragedy;  the  "Deformed  Transformed," 
and  continued  his  "  Don  Juan"  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  canto.  We  venture  to  intro- 
duce here  the  foUowinj?  critical  summary  of 
this  wonderful  production  of  genius. 

Tlie  poem  of  Don  Juan  has  all  sorts  of 
faults,  many  of  which  cannot  be  defended, 
and  some  of  which  are  disgusting;  but  it  has, 
also^  almost  every  sort  of  poeticafmcrit :  there 
ar«  in  it  some  of  the  finest  passages  Lord  By- 
ron ever  wrote ;  tliere  is  amazing  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  it;  there  is  exquisite  hu- 
mour; there  is  freedom,  and  bound,  and  vig- 
our of  narrative,  imagery,  sentiment,  and  styfe, 
which  are  admirable;  there  is  a  vast  fertility 
of  deep,  extensive,  and  original  ttipught ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  p^fusion  of  a 
prompt  and  most  richly-stored  memory.  The 
invention  is  lively  and  poetical;  the  descrip- 
tions are  brilliant  and  glowing,  yet  not  over- 
wrought, but  fresh  from  nature,  and  faithful 
to  her  colours;  and  the  prevalent  character 
of  the  whole,  (baling  too  many  dark  spots), 
not  dispiriting,  though  gloomy,  not  rnisan- 
thropic,  though  bitter;  and  not  lepidsive  to 
the  visions  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  though 
indignant  and  resentful. 

I^ord  Byron's  acquaintance  with  Leij^b 
Hunt,  the  late  editor  of  the  Examiner,  origm- 
ated  in  his  grateful  feeling  for  the  manner  m 
which  Mr.  Hunt  stood  forwai"d  in  his  ;u8tifi 
cntion,  at  a  time  when  the  current  of  public 
opinion  ran  strongly  against  him.  This  feel- 
ing induced  him  to  invite  Mr.  Hunt  to  tl»e 
T^anfranchi  palace,  where  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments were  utted  up  for  him.    On  liis  amval 
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in  the  spring  of  1822,  a  periodical  publication 
was  Drojected,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lib- 
eral,'^ of  which  Hunt  was  to  be  the  editor, 
and  to  which  Lord  Byron  and  Percy  Shelley 
(who  had  been  residing  for  some  time  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  wiiTi  his  lordship)  were  to 
eontribute.  Three  numbers  of  the  "Liberal'" 
were  published  in  London,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr.  Shelley, 
(who  perished  in  tlie  Mediterranean  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat),  and  of  other  discouraging 
circumstances,  it  was  discontinued. 

Byron  attended  the  funeral  of  his  poet- 
friend;  the  following  description  of  which, 
by  a  person  who  was  present,  is  not  without 
interest : — 

"  18th  August,  1022.— On  the  occasion  of 
Shelley's  melancholy  fate,  I  revisited  Pisa, 
and  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  learnt  that  Lord 
Byron  was  gone  to  the  sea-shore,  to  assist  in 
performing  the  last  offices  to  his  friend.  We 
came  to  a  spot  marked  by  an  old  and  withered 
tnink  of  a  fir-tree,  and  near  it,  on  the  beach, 
stood  a  solitary  hut  covered  with  reeds.  The 
situation  was  well  calculated  for  a  poet's  ^rave. 
A  (ew  weeks  before,  I  had  ridden  with  him 
and  Lord  Byron  to  this  very  spot,  which  I  af- 
terwards visited  more  than  once.  In  front 
was  a  magnificent  extent  of  tlie  blue  and 
windless  Mediterranean,  with  the  isles  of  Elba 
and  Guyana, — Lord  Byron's  yacht  at  anchor 
in  the  offing:  on  the  other  side  an  almost 
boundless  extent  of  sandy  wilderness,  uncul- 
tivated and  uninhabited,  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed in  tufts  with  underwood  curved  by 
the  sea-breeze,  and  stunted  by  the  barren  and 
dry  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  At 
equal  distances  alone  the  coast  stood  high 
square  towers,  for  the  double  purpose  of  guam- 
ing  the  coast  from  smuir^lin^,  and  enforcing 
the  quarantine  laws.  This  view  was  bounded 
by  an  immense  extent  of  the  Italian  Alps, 
which  are  here  particularly  picturesque  from 
their  volcanic  and  manifold  appearances,  and 
which,  being  composed  of  white  marble,  give 
their  summits  the  appearance  of  snow.  As  a 
foreground  to  this  j)icture  appeared  as  extra- 
ordinary a  group.  Lord  Byron  and  Trelawney 
were  seen  standmg  over  the  burning  pile,  with 
some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  ;  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  whose  feelings  and  nerves  could  not 
carr}'  him  through  the  scene  of  horror,  lying 
bacK  in  the  carriage,— the  four  post-horses 
ready  to  drop  with  the  intensity  ot  the  noon- 
day sun.  Tne  stillness  of  all  around  was  yet 
moie  felt  by  the  shrill  scream  of  a  solitary 
curlew,  which,  perhaps  attracted  by  tlie  body, 
wheeled  in  such  narrow  circles  round  the 
f)ile,  that  it  might  have  been  struck  with  the 
jiand,  and  was  so  fearless  that  it  could  not  be 
driven  away.  Looking  at  the  corpse.  Lord 
Byron  said  :— *  Why,  that  old  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief retains  its  form  better  than  that  hu- 
man body!'  Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  con- 
cluded, when  Lord 'Byron,  a^ffitated  b>r  the 
spectacle  he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dissipate 
in  some  degree  the  impression  of  it  by  his  fa- 
vourite recreation.  He  took  off  his  clothes, 
therefore,  and  swam  to  the  yacht,  which  was 


t 


riding  a  few  miles  distant.  The  beat  of  the 
sun  and  checked  perspiration  threw  him  intc 
a  fever,  which  he  felt  coming  on  before  he  \eti 
the  water,  and  which  became  more  violeDl 
before  he  reached  Pisa.  On  his  return,  be 
immediately  took  a  warm  bath,  and  the  next 
morning  was  perfectly  recovered." 

The  enmity  between  Byron  and  Soutbey, 
the  poet-laureate,  is  as  well  know^n  as  that  be- 
tween Pope  and  Colley  Cibber.  Their  poli- 
tics were  diametrically  opposite,  and  the  nobk 
bard  regarded  tlie  bard  of  royalty  as  a  rene- 
gade from  his  early  principles.  It  was  not 
however,  so  much  on  account  of  political 
principles  that  the  enmity  between  Byron  and 
Southey  was  kept  up.  The  peer,  in  his  satire, 
had  handled  the  epics  of  tlie  laureate  ^^  too 
roughly,"  and  this  tlie  latter  deeply  resented. 
Whilst  travelling  on  the  continent,  Soutbey 
observed  Shelley's  name  in  the  Album,  al 
Mont  Anvert,  with  "  A0Mf"  written  aQer  it, 
and  an  indignant  comment  in  the  same  lan- 
guage written  under  it;  also  the  names  of  some 
of  Byron's  other  friends.  The  laureate,  it  ii 
said,  copied  the  names  &nd  the  comment,  and, 
on  his  return  to  KnL'land.  reported  the  whok 
circumstances,  and  hesitated  not  to  conclude 
Byron  of  the  same  princi])les  as  his  friends. 
In  a  poem  he  subse(iuently  wrote,  called  the 
*•  Vision  of  Judgment,"  he  stigmatized  Lord 
Byron  as  the  father  of  the  "  Satanic  School 
of  Poetry."  His  lordship,  in  a  note  appended 
to  the  "  Two  Foscari,"  retorted  in  a  very  se- 
vere manner,  and  even  permitted  himself  tc 
ridicule  Southey's  wife,  the  sister  of  Cole- 
ridge's wife,  thev  having  been  at  one  time 
"  two  milliners  of  Bath."  The  laureate  wrote 
an  answer  to  this  note  in  the  Courier  news- 
paper, which,  when  Byron  saw  it.  enraged 
him  so  much,  that  he  consulted  with  his  friends 
whether  or  not  he  ought  to  go  to  England  tc 
answer  it  personally.  In  cooler  moments, 
however,  he  resolved  merely  to  write  hit 
"  Vision  of  Judgment,"  which  was  a  parody 
on  Southey's,  and  appeared  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  '*  Liberal,"  for  which  Hunt,  the 
publisher,  was  prosecuted  by  the  "  Constitu- 
tional Association,"  and  found  guilty. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  tc 
know  the  rate  at  which  Lord  Byron  was  paid 
for  his  productions,  we  annex  the  foUowinfi 
statement,  by  Mr.  IVIurray,  the  bookseller,  ot 
the  sums  ^iven  by  him  for  the  copy-rights  of 
most  of  his  lordship's  works : 

Childe  Harold,  MI eOOt 

»  J» 1,575 

,  IV 2,100 

Giaour 525 

Bride  of  Abydos 525 

Corsair 525 

Lara 7C0 

Siege  of  Coriiith '  .  ,  5^0 

Pnrisina 525 

Lnmont  of  Taisso 315 

Manfred 315 

gcPP?     •  •  •,; 625 

Don  Juan,  I.  II 1  ret' 

7-."'IV.V ,;.525 

Doge  of  >  enicft ,  ,     1  q^q 
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Ai  19  the  case  with  mm^y  rticn  in  afflueot 

drcumstaucej},  Bvroo  was  at  timefl  mare  than 

(([serou*;    aiid  a^gswo,  at  other  times,  irhat 

piiclit  be  called  mean*    He  ooi^e  borrowed 

fioSf.  in  order  to  gi^fe  it  to  the  widow  of  one 

vko  had  been  his  friend ;  he  frequently  dined 

qo  &Te  Paulft^  smd  once  gave  bis  bills  tu  a  lady 

Id  be  exaniined.  because  he  tliaufj^bt  he  was 

cbtialed.     He  gave  liXX)L  for  a  y?ich^  which 

b«  iold  again  for  300t*  and  refused  to  give  the 

wibni  thWir  jackets.   It  ought,  however,  to  be 

i3*>senred,  that  ffenerositv  was  natural  In  him* 

auKl  that  bi!i  avaricejf  UcaQ  he  so  termed, 

wti  a  mere  whiiu  or  caprice  of  the  moment^ — 

I  rtte  be  could  not  long  sustain.     He  once 

borrowed  IOUA»  to  jdve  to  the  brother-in-law 

of  Boutbey,  Colentlge-^  tlie  poet,  when   the 

ktterwas'in  di<itress.   In  hU  quarrel  with  the 

lutrpate,  he  waa  provoked  to  allude  to  this 

orciimsiance,  which  certainly  be  ought  not 

to  kaTc  done, 

Byron  was  a  great  admirer  oflbe  Waverley 
iMyreU,  and  never  travelled  without  them* 
"They  are,"  *aid  be  to  Captain  Med  win  one 
iiy,  ^  a  library  In  t}iem*elve«,— a  jwrfect  lite- 
rirj'  trei^ure.  !  con  Id  read  them  once  a-^rear 
rjth  new  pleasure."  Purinj^  that  morning, 
be  had  been  reading  one  of  Sir  Walter'!  nov- 
ek  and  delivered,  according  to  Med  win,  the 
tOoivini^  criticism :  "  How  diMcult  it  is  (o 
ny  any  tiling  new !  Who  wai  that  voluptuary 
of  »nt»quitv,  who  oflered  a  reward  for  a  new 
pjeasore?  Perhaps  all  nature  and  art  could 
ttif  lupplv  a  new  idea." 

The  anVious  and  patema!  tenderness  Lord 
Byron  felt  for  bis  daughter*  U  e^^ pressed  with 
iiQ^qu ailed  beauty  aiid  patboH  in  the  6rst 
ttinza  of  the  thirii  canlo  of  Cbildc  Harold, 
*^  Whai  do  vou  think  of  Ada  ?'*  sa»d  he  to  Med* 
*in,  lookinji  earnestly  at  hb  daujrhler's  minia- 
ture, that  hung  hy  the  side  of  bis  writing- ta- 
bk.  **  Thev  tell  Vne  she  la  like  me — but  she 
kn  her  motiier's  eye*.  It  is  very  odd  tliat  my 
motljcr  was  an  only  child ; — I  am  an  only  chtld; 
my  ifife  is  an  only  child »  apd  Ada  is  an  only 
chiH.  It  is  a  blhcular  coincidence;  that  is 
the  ieaflt  that  can  he  said  of  it.  1  can't  help 
thinking  it  was  destined  to  be  so;  and  perhaps 
il  i-"  be^t.  1  was  once  anxious  for  a  son ;  but^ 
iftf  r  onr  separation,  wa*  glad  to  have  had  a 
daa^iter;  for  it  would  have  distressed  me  too 
much  to  have  taken  him  away  from  Lady  By- 
AHUand  I  could  not  have  trufited  her  with  a 
■00*1  education.  I  hare  no  idea  of  boys  being 
Inra^ht  up  by  mothers.  1  suffered  too  much 
from  that  myself:  and  then,  wanderiug  about 
Ihe  world  as  I  do,  I  could  noMakc  proper  care 
fif  achild;  otherwise  I  ihould  not  have  left 
Alk-rra,  poor  little  thing  t  at  Ravenna.  tJhe 
luji  bf*^  a  great  resource  to  me,  though  I  am 
not  so  fond  of  her  as  of  Ada  t  and  yet  I  mean 
to  make  their  fortunes  equal— there  will  be 
eo'MKrh  for  them  both,  I  have  desired  In  my 
will  iJial  Alkgra  shall  not  marry  an  Engibb- 


man*  The  Irish  and  Scotch  mrake  belter  hus- 
bands than  we  do.  You  will  think  it  was  an 
odd  fancy ;  hut  I  was  not  in  the  best  of  bn- 
monrs  with  my  countrymen  at  that  moment 
—you  know  the  reason.  I  am  told  that  Ada 
L<i  a  little  termagant ;  I  hope  not.  I  shall  write 
to  my  ai&ier  to  Know  if  this  is  the  case  \  per- 
ha^'I  am  wrong  in  letting  Lady  Byron  have 
entirely  her  own  way  in  her  education.  1  hear 
that  mv  name  is  not  mentioned  in  her  pres- 
ence; that  a  green  curtatD  is  always  kept 
over  my  portrait,  as  over  something  forbidden ; 
and  that  she  is  not  to  know  that  she  tias  a 
father  till  she  comes  of  age.  Of  course  she 
vFili  he  taught  to  bate  me;  uhe  will  be  brought 
up  to  it.  Lady  Byron  is  conscious  of  all  this. 
and  is  afraid  that  I  shall  some  day  carry  off 
her  daughter  by  stealth  or  force*  I  miLrht 
claim  her  of  the  Chancellor,  without  havmg 
recourse  to  cither  one  or  the  other;  but  I  had 
rather  be  unhappv  mvself  than  make  her 
mother  so;  probafily  1  shall  never  tee  her 
again*"  Here  he  opfined  his  wntiog*de»k, 
and  showed  Captain  Med  win  some  hair,  which 
be  told  him  was  bis  child's. 

Several  years  a^o.  Lord  Byron  presented 
his  friends  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  with  hit 
**  Memoirs,"  written  by  himself,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  not  fo  he  publisb- 
ed  until  after  his  death.  Mr.  Mooro,  witli  the 
consent,  and  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Byron,  sold 
the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller, 
for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas.  The 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Moore,  will  bow- 
ever  show  its  fate;  ''Without  eoferiug  into 
the  respective  claims  of  Mr.  Murray  and  mv- 
self to  the  property  in  these  memoirs,  fa 
question  which  now  that  they  are  destroyed 
can  be  but  of  little  moment  to  any  one),  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  tbat,bclievinij  the  manuscript 
still  to  he  mine,  I  placed  it  at  the  dij^posal  of 
Lord  Bvron's  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh, with  the  sole 
reservation  of  a  protest  a^inst  its  total  de 
stmction ;  at  least,  without  previous  perusal 
and  consnltatkin  among  the  parties.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  prefient  disagreed  witJi 
this  opinion,  and  it  was  the  on/i/  point  npOQ 
which  there  did  e:ii»t  any  difference  between 
us.  The  manuscript  was  accordingly  torn 
and  burnt  before  our  eyes,  and  1  immediately 
paid  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentlemen  assembled,  two  thousand  guineas, 
with  interest,  etc.,  beine  the  amount  of  what 
I  owed  him  upon  the  seenrity  of  my  hood, 
and  for  which  I  now  itand  indebted  to  my 
publishers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co* 

**  tSince  then,  the  family  of  Lord  Byron  have, 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  themselves, 
proposed  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  sum 
thus  paid  to  Mr.  Murray  mti:ht  be  reimburs- 
ed mc  \  but  from  feelinc:?  and  considerations, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain,  I  have 
n^tpectfully,  but  peremptorily^  declined  their 
orer.*' 

One  evening,  after  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Lanfranchi  palace,  bis  lordship  wrote  ll^e  fol- 
lowing drinking-song  i 

^'  Fill  th«  fiohlpt  Kfiiii,  for  I  nevmr  belbf* 

Pdt  the  £Idw  ihu  oovv  gladdens  my  heirt  U>  lis  los*  • 
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Let  us  drink— who  would  not?  s'mce,  through  hSaH 

varied  round, 
la  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  foiuid. 

<*  1  have  tried,  in  its  turn,  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  ba»kM  in  the  beams  of  a  dark  rolling  eye  ; 
I  have  loved — who  has  not  ?  but  what  tongue  will 

declare 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  7 

"  In  the  days  of  our  youth,  when  the  heart  *8  in  its 
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dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 

I  had  friends— who  has  not  7  but  what  tongue  will 

avow 
That  friends,  rosy  wine,  are  so  faithful  as  thou  7 

••TTie  breant  of  a  mistress  Fome  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendjihip  shifts  with  tlie  sun-beam,  thou  never  canst 

change ; 
Thou  grow'st  old — who  docs  not  7  but  on  earth  what 

appears, 
Whoso  virtues,  bke  thine,  but  increase  with  our  years. 

**  Tet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 
Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below, 
Wt  are  jealous — who  *s  not  7  thou  hast  no  such  alloy, 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  they  eiyoy. 

*«  When  the  se.^.son  of  youth  and  iu»  jollity 's  past, 
For  refuge  wc  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last. 
Then  we  find— who  does  not  7  in  the  flow  of  the  soul, 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowL 

«*  When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  opened  on  earth. 
And  Memory's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  %vas  lef\ — was  she  not  7  but  the  goblet  we  kiss, 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

'*  Long  life  to  the  grape !  and  when  summer  is  flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  my  own. 
We  must  die — who  does  not  f  mav  our  sins  be  forgiven ! 
And  Plebc  shall  never  be  idle  in  fieavcn.*' 

Before  we  close  the  details  of  what  may  be 
termed  Lord  Byron's  poetical  life — before  we 
enter  on  the  painfully  interesting  partictilars 
connected  with  the  last  and  noblest  part  he 
performed  in  his  brilliant  but  brief  career — 
we  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  character  : 

There  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a 
magical  antidote  in  Liord  Byron's  genius  to 
the  strange  propensities  to  evil  arismg  both 
from  his  natural  passions  and  temper,  and  the 
accidental  unpropitious  circumstances  of  his 
life.  In  no  man  were  good  and  evil  mingled 
in  such  strange  intimacy,  and  in  such  strange 
proportions.  His  passions  were  extraordina- 
rily violent  and  fierce ;  and  his  temper,  un- 
easy, bitter,  and  capricious.  His  pride  was 
deep  and  gloomy,  and  his  ambition  ardent  and 
uncontrollable.  AW  these  were  exactly  such 
as  the  fortuitous  position  of  his  infancy,  boy- 
hood, and  first  manhood,  tended  to  aggravate 
by  discouragements,  crosses,  and  mortifica- 
tions.  He  was  directly  and  immediately  sprung 
from  a  stock  of  old  nobility,  of  a  historic 
name,  of  venerable  antiquity.  All  his  alli- 
ances, including  his  father,  had  moved  in  high 
•ocietv.  But  this  gay  fatlier  died,  improvident 
or  reclcless  of  the  future,  and  left  him  (o  waste 
his  childhood  in  poverty  and  dereliction,  in 
the  remote  town  of  Aberdeen,  among  the  few 
maternal  relations  who  vet  would  not  utterly 
a\»8Jidon  his  mother*!  shipwrecked  fortnnes. 


At  the  age  of  six  years  he  became  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  family  peerage,  and  at  the  age 
of  ten  the  peerage  devolved  on  him.  He  then 
was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Harrow ;  but 
neither  his  person,  his  acquired  habits,  bis 
scholarship,  nor  his  temper,  fitted  him  for  this 
strange  arena.  A  peer,  not  immediately  is- 
suing from  the  fashionable  circles,  and  not  as 
rich  as  foolish  boys  suppose  a  peer  ought  to 
be,  must  have  a  wonderful  tact  of  society,  and 
a  managing,  bending,  intriguing  temper,  to 
play  his  part  with  eclat,  or  with  comfort,  or 
even  without  degradation.  All  the  treatment 
which  Lord  Byron  now  received,  confirmed 
the  bitterness  of  a  disposition  and  feelings 
naturally  sour,  and  already  au^'mentcd  DT 
chilling  solitude,  or  an  uncongenial  sphere  of 
society. 

To  a  mind  endowed  with  intense  sensibility 
and  unextinguishable  ambition,  these  circum- 
stances operated  in  cherishing  melancholy, 
and  even  misanthropy.  They  bred  an  intract- 
ability to  tlie  light  humours,  the  heartless 
cheerfulness,  and  all  the  artillery  of  unthink- 
ing emptiness  by  which  the  energies  of  the 
bosom  are  damped  and  broken.  There  were 
implanted  within  him  the  seeds  of  profound 
reflection  and  emotion,  which  grew  in  him  to 
such  strength,  that  the  tamencss,  the  petty 
passions,  and  frivolous  desires  of  mankind  in 
their  ordinary  intercourses  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  could  never  long  retain  him  in 
their  chains  without  weariness  and  disgust, 
even  when  they  courted,  dandled,  flattered, 
and  admired  him.  He  was  unskilled  in  their 
pitiful  accomplishments,  and  disdained  the 
trifiing  aims  of  their  vanity,  and  the  tests  of 
excellence  by  wliich  they  were  actuated,  and 
by  which  they  iudged.  lie  never,  therefore^ 
enjoyed  their  blandishments,  and,  ere  long, 
broke  like  a  giant  from  their  bonds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  disappoint- 
ments, working  on  a  sombre  temper,  and  the 
consequent  melancholy  and  sensitiveness,  aid- 
ing, and  aided  by,  the  s^)dls  of  the  muse,  were 
Lord  Byron's  preservatives;  at  least,  that  they 


produced  redeeming  splendours,  and  moments 
of  pure  and  untainted  intellect,  and  exalting 
ebullitions  of  grand  or  tender  sentiment,  or 
noble  passion,  which,  by  fits  at  least,  if  not 
always,  adorned  his  compositions,  and  will  for 
ever  electrify  and  elevate  his  readers. 

Had  Lord  Byron  succeeded  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  his  peerage,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
circumstances  of  prosperity  and  ease. — had 
nothing  occurred  capable  of  stimulating  to 
strong  personal  exertions,  the  mighty  seeds 
within  him  had  probably  been  worse  than 
neutral — they  had  worked  to  unqualified  mis- 
chief! In  many  cases,  this  is  not  the  effect  of 
prosperity ;  but  Lord  Byron's  qualities  were 
of  a  very  peculiar  cast,  as  well  as  intense  and 
unrivallea  in  degree. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  Lord  Byron 
quitted  England,  to  return  to  it  no  more,  he 
had  a  dark,  perilous,  and  appalling  prospect 
before  him.  The  chances  against  the  due  fu- 
ture use  of  his  miraculous  and  fearful  gifts  of 
genius,  poisoned  and  frenzied  as  tliey  were  by 
blighted  hopes,  and  all  the  evil  incidents  whx^L 
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had  befalleD  him,  were  too  numerous  to  be 
calculated  without  overwhelming  dismay! 
Few  persons,  of  a  sensibility  a  little  above  the 
oommon,  would  have  escaped  the  pit  of  black 
and  unmitiirnted  desj)ondence !  But  Lord  By- 
ron's elasticity  of  mind  recovered  itself,  and 
soon  rose  to  far  higher  conceptions  and  per- 
formances than  before.  He  passed  the  sum- 
mer upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ! 
Whh  what  enthusiasm  he  enjoyed,  and  with 
wlat  contemplations  he  dwelt  among  its  scene- 

3,  his  own  poetry  soon  exhibited  to  the  world ! 
e  has  been  censured  for  his  peculiarities, 
hi5  ansiM:ial  life,  and  his  disregard  of  tlie  habits, 
the  decorums,  and  the  civilities  of  the  world, 
tad  of  the  rank  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
might  have  pleaded,  that  the  world  rejected 
him,  and  he  the  world ;  but  the  charge  is  idle 
io  iuielf,  admitting  it  to  have  originated  with 
his  own  will.  A^man  has  a  right  to  live  in 
lolitude,  if  he  chooses  it ;  and,  above  aU,  he 
vho  fives  such  fruits  of  his  solitude ! 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1822,  Lord  Bvron  quitted 
Pisa,  and  went  to  Genoa,  where  be  remained 
throughout  tlie  winter.  A  letter  written  by 
his  lordship,  while  at  Genoa,  is  singularly 
hunourablc  to  him,  and  is  the  more  entitled  to 
notice,  as  it  tends  to  diminish  the  credibility 
of  an  assertion  made  since  his  death,  that  he 
could  bear  no  rival  in  fame,  but  instantly  be- 
came animated  with  a  bitter  jealousy  anil  ha- 
tred of  any  person  who  attracted  the  public 
attention  from  himself.  If  there  be  a  living 
being  towards  whom,  according  to  that  state- 
ment, Lord  Byron  would  have  experienced 
mch  a  sentiment,  it  must  be  the  presumed 

I  aiithor  of  "  Waverley."  And  yet,  m  a  letter 
to  Monsieur  Beyle,  dated  May  29,  1823,  the 
following  are  the  just  and  liberal  expressions 

'      ned  bv  Lord  Byron,  in  adverting  to  a  pam- 

I      Dhlct  which  had  been  recently  published  by 

j      Moni^ieur  Beyle : 

'  "  There  is  one  part  of  vour  observations  in 
the  pamphlet  which  I  shall  venture  to  remark 
npon : — It  regards  Walter  Scott.  You  say  that 
his  character  is  little  worthy  of  enthusiasm,' 
at  the  same  time  that  you  mention  his  produc- 
tioos  in  the  manner  they  deserve.    I  have 

i  koown  Walter  Scott  long  and  well,  and  in 
occasional  situations  which  call  forth  the  real 
character,  and  I  can  assure  you  tliat  his  char- 
acter is  worthy  of  admiration; — that,  of  all 
laen,  he  is  the  most  open,  the  most  honour- 
tblp,  the  most  amiable.  With  his  politics  I 
hire  nothing  to  do:  they  differ  from  mine, 
vhich  renders  it  difficult  for  roe  to  speak  of 
them.  But  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in  tliem,and 
sincerity  may  be  humble,  but  she  cannot  be 
servile.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  correct  or 
nften  that  passage.  You  may,  perhaps,  at- 
tribute this  oificibusness  of  mine  to  a  false 
affectation  of  candour,  as  I  happen  to  be  a 
writer  also.  Attribute  it  to  what  motive  you 
please,  but  believe  the  truth.  I  say  that  Wal- 
ter Scott  is  as  nearly  a  thorough  good  man  as 
man  can  be,  because  I  know  it  by  experience 
tobetliccasc." 

The  motives  which  ultimately  induced  Lord 
Byroo  to  leave  Italy,  and  join  the  Greeks, 
ftruggling  for  emancipatioD,  are  sufficiently 


obvious.  It  was  in  Greece  that  his  high  po- 
etical faculties  had  been  first  fully  developed. 
Greece,  a  land  of  the  most  venerable  and  il- 
lustrious history,  of  peculiarly  grind  and 
beautiful  scenery,  inhabited  by  various  races 
of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  manners, 
was  to  him  the  land  of  excitement,— never- 
cloying,  ncver-wear>'ing,  never-changing  ex- 
citement. It  was  necessarily  the  chosen  and 
favourite  spot  of  a  man  of  powerful  and  orig- 
inal intellect,  of  quick  ana  sensible  feelings, 
of  a  restless  and  untameable  spirit,  of  varioas 
information,  and  who,  above  all,  was  satiated 
with  common  enjoyments,  and  disgusted  with 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  formality,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  sameness  of  daily  life.  Dwelling 
upon  that  country,  as  it  is  clear  from  all  Lora 
Byron's  writirjgs  he  did,  with  the  fondest  so- 
licitude, and  being,  as  he  was  well  known  to 
be,  an  ardent,  though,  perhaps,  not  a  very  sys- 
tematic lover  of  freedom,  he  could  be  no  un- 
concerned spectator  of  its  recent  revolution  : 
and  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  pres- 
ence might  be  useful,  he  prepared  to  visit 
once  more  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is  not 
improbable,  also,  that  he  had  become  ambi- 
tious of  a  name  as  distinguished  for  deeds  9M 
it  was  already  by  his  writings.  A  glorious  and 
novel  career  apparently  presented  itself,  and 
he  determined  to  try  the  event. 

Lord  Byron  embarked  at  Leghorn,  and  ar- 
rived in  Cephalonia  in  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust, 1823,  attended  by  a  suite  of  six  or  seven 
friends,  in  an  English  vessel,  (the  Hercules. 
Captain  Scott),  which  he  had  chartered  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  him  to  Greece. 
His  lordship  had  never  seen  any  of  the  rol- 
canic  mountains,  and  for  this  purpose  the  ves 
sel  deviated  from  its  regular  course,  in  order 
to  pass  the  island  of  Stromboli,  and  lay  off  that 
place  a  whole  night,  in  the  hopes  of  witness- 
ing the  usual  phenomena,  but,  for  tlie  first  time 
within  the  memory  of  man,  the  volcano  emit- 
ted no  fire.  The  disappointed  poet  was  obliged 
to  proceed,  in  no  good  humour  with  the  fabled 
forge  of  Vulcan. 

Greece,  though  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate triumph,  was  at  that  time  in  an  unsettled 
state.  The  tliird  campaign  had  commenced, 
with  several  instances  of  distingubhed  suc- 
cess— her  arms  were  every  where  victorious, 
but  her  councils  were  distracted.  Western 
Greece  was  in  aciitical  situation,  and  although 
the  heroic  Marco  Botzaris  had  not  fallen  in 
vain,  yet  the  glorious  enterprise  in  which  be 
perished,  only  checked,  ana  did  not  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  Turks  towards  Anatolica 
and  Missolonghi.  This  gallant  chief,  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  Greece,  hailed  with  trans 
port  Lord  Byron's  arrival  in  that  country,  and 
nis  last  act,  before  proceeding  to  the  attack, 
in  which  he  fell,  was  to  write  a  warm  invita- 
tion for  his  lordship  to  come  to  Missolouffhi. 
In  his  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  at 
Missolonghi,  Botzaris  alludes  to  almost  the 
first  proceeding  of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece. 
which  was  the  arming  and  provisionmg  oi 
forty  Suliotes,  whom  he  sent  to  join  in  the  di;- 
fence  of  Missolonghi.  After  the  battle.  Lord 
Byron  transmitted  bandages  and  mediciQei« 
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of  which  be  had  brought  a  large  store  from 
Italy,  and  pecuniary  succour  to  those  who  had 
been  wounded.  He  had  already  made  a  very 
generous  otTer  to  the  government  He  says, 
in  a  letter,  '*  I  offered  to  advance  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  for  the  succour  of  Misso- 
lonehi,  and  the  Suliotcs  under  Botzaris  (since 
killed);  but  the  government  have  answered 

me  through of  this  island,  that  they  wish 

to  confer  with  me  previously,  which  is,  in  fact, 
saying  Uiey  wish  me  to  spend  my  money  in 
some  other  direction.  I  will  take  care  that  it 
is  for  the  public  cause,  otherwise  I  will  not 
advance  a  para.  The  opposition  say  they 
want  to  cajole  me,  and  the  party  in  power  say 
the  others  wish  to  seduce  me ;  so,  between  the 
two,  I  have  a  difficult  part  to  play :  however, 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  factions, 
unless  to  reconcile  them,  if  possible." 

Lord  Bvron  established  himself  for  some 
time  at  the  small  village  of  Mctaxata,  in 
Cephalonia,  and  despatched  two  friends,  Mr. 
Trelawney  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  with 
a  letter  to  the  Greek  government,  in  order  to 
collect  intelligence  as  to  the  real  state  of 
things.  His  lordship's  generosity  was  almost 
daily  exercised  in  his  new  neighbourhood.  He 
provided  for  many  Italian  families  in  distress, 
and  even  indulged  the  people  of  the  country 
in  paying  for  the  religious  ceremonies  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  their  success. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Byron's  friends 
proceeded  to  Tripolitza,  and  found  Coloco- 
troni  (the  enemy  of  Mavrocordato,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  flee  from  the  presidency) 
in  great  power:  his  palace  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  like  the  castle  of  some  ancient 
feudal  chief,  and  a  good  idea  of  his  character 
may  be  formed  from  the  language  he  held.  He 
declared  that  he  had  told  Mavrocordato,  that 
unless  he  desisted  from  his  intrigues,  he  would 

5ut  him  on  an  ass  and  whip  him  out  of  the 
forea,  and  that  he  had  only  been  withheld 
from  doing  so  by  tlie  representation  of  his 
friends,  who  had  said  that  it  would  injure  the 
cause. 

They  next  proceeded  to  Salamis,  where  tlie 
congress  was  sitting,  and  Mr.  Trelawney 
ag[r^ed  to  accompany  Odysseus,  a  brave  moun- 
tam  chief,  into  Negropont.  At  this  time  the 
Greeks  were  preparing  for  many  active  en 
terprises.  Marco  Botzaris'  brother,  with  his 
Sunotes  and  Mavrocordato,  were  to  take 
charge  of  Missolonghi,  which,  at  that  time, 
(October,  1823),  was  in  a  very  critical  state, 
being  blockaded  both  by  land  and  sea.  "  There 
have''been,"  says  Mr.  Trelawney.  "thirty  bat- 
tles fought  and  won  by  the  late  Marco  Bot- 
zaris. and  his  gallant  tribe  of  Suliotes,  who 
are  shut  up  in  Missolonghi.  If  it  fall,  Athens 
will  be  in  danger,  and  thousands  of  throats  cut< 
A  few  thousand  dollars  would  provide  ships 
to  relieve  it ;  a  portion  of  this  sum  is  raised — 
and  I  would  coin  my  heart  to  save  this  key  of 
Greece!"  A  report  like  this  was  sufficient  to 
■how  the  point  where  succour  was  most  need- 
ed, and  Lord  Byron's  determination  to  relieve 
Missolonghi,  was  still  more  decidedly  con- 
firmed by  a  letter,  which  he  received  from 
Mavrocordato. 


Mavrocordato  was  at  this  time  endeavour 
ing  to  collect  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Misso* 
longhi,  and  Lord  Byron  generously  oflered  to 
advance  four  hundred  thousand  piastres  (about 
12,000/.)  to  pay  for  fitting  it  out.  In  a  letter  in 
which  he  announced  this  his  noble  intention, 
he  alluded  to  the  dissensions  m  Greece,  and 
stated,  that  if  these  continued,  all  hope  of  a 
loan  in  England,  or  of  assistance,  or  even  good 
wishes  from  abroad,  would  be  at  an  end. 

"  I  must  frankly  confess,"  he  says  in  his 
letter,  "  that  unless  union  and  order  arc  con- 
firmed, all  hopes  of  a  loan  will  be  in  vain,  and 
all  the  assistance  which  the  Greeks  could  ex- 
pect from  abroad,  an  assistance  which  might 
be  neither  trifling  nor  worthless,  will  be  sus- 
pended or  destroyed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
great  powers  of  £uropc,  of  whom  no  one  was 
an  enemy  to  Greece,  but  seemed  inclined  to 
favour  her  in  consenting  to  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  power,  will  be  persuaded 
that  the  Greeks  are  unable  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  will,  perhaps,  themselves  under- 
take to  arrange  your  disorders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  you  indulge, 
and  that  are  indulged  by  your  fnends. 

^*  And  allow  mc  to  add  once  for  all,  I  desire 
the  well-being  of  Greece,  and  nothing  else ; 
I  will  do  all  f  can  to  secure  it;  but  I  cannot 
consent — I  never  will  consent  to  the  Engli^Ji 
public,  or  English  individuals  being  deceived 
as  to  the  read  state  of  Greek  afl^irs.  The 
rest,  gentlemen,  depends  on  you;  you  have 
fought  gloriously;  act  honourably  towards 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  towards  the  world, 
and  then  it  will  no  more  be  said,  as  has  been 
repeated  for  two  thousand  years,  with  the  Ko- 
man  historian,  that  Philopoemen  was  the  last 
of  the  Grecians.  Let  not  calumny  itself  (and 
it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  it  in  so  difficult 
a  struggle)  compare  the  Turkish  Pacha  with 
the  patriot  Greek  in  peace,  after  you  have 
exterminated  him  in  war." 

The  dissensions  amon^  the  Greek  chiefs 
evidently  ^ve  great  pain  to  Lord  Byron, 
whose  sensibility  was  keenly  aflccted  by  the 
slightest  circumstance  which  he  considered 
likely  to  retard  the  deliverance  of  Greece. 
"  For  my  part,"  he  observes,  in  another  of  his 
letters,  "  I  will  stick  by  the  cause,  while  a 
plank  remains  which  can  be  honourably  clung 
to;  if  I  ouit  it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks'  con- 
duct, and  not  the  Holy  Allies,  or  the  holier 
Mussulmans."  In  a  letter  to  his  banker  at 
Cephalonia,  he  says :  "  I  hope  things  here  will 
go  well,  some  time  or  other;  I  will  stick  by 
me  cause  as  long  as  a  cause  exists." 

His  playful  humour  sometimes  broke  oul 
amidst  the  deep  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Greeks.  He  ridiculed,  with  great 
pleasantry,  some  of  the  supplies  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  Enjzlana  by  the  Greek 
committee.  In  one  of  his  letters,  also,  after 
alluding  to  his  having  advanced  4,000/.,  and 
expecting  to  be  called  on  for  4,000/.  more,  he 
says:  "  How  can  I  refuse,  if  they  (the  Greeks) 
will  fight,  and  especially  if  I  should  happen 
to  be  m  their  company  ?  I  therefore  request 
and  require  that  you  should  apprise  my  trusty 
and   trustworthy  trustee   and   banker,  and 
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rovD  2nd  sheet-anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird 
c  kooourable,  that  he  prepare  all  moneys  of 
■B,  iacladiDg  the  purchase-money  of  Kocb- 
de  manor,  and  mine  income  for  the  year  A. 
1 1834,  to  answer  and  anticipate  any  orders 
r  drafts  of  mine,  for  the  good  cause,  in  good 
Dd  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  etc. 
to.  May  you  hve  a  thousand  years !  which 
inne  humired  and  ninety-nine  longer  than 
k  Spanish  Cortes  constitution." 
All  being  ready,  two  Ionian  vessels  were 
idered,  and,  embarking  his  horsc^s  and  ef- 
heb,  Lord  ByroD  sailed  from  Argostoli  on  the 
8ft  of  December.  At  Zante,  his  lordship 
Ink  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie  on 
hiird,  and  proceeded  towards  Missolonghi. 
Two  accidents  occurred  in  this  short  passage. 
CoiDt  Gamba,  who  had  accompanied  nis  lord- 
ibip  from  Leghorn,  had  been  cliarged  with 
Iheressel  in  which  the  horses  and  part  of  the 
mmey  were  embarked.  When  off  Cbiarenza, 
I  pout  wliich  lies  between  Zante  and  the 
pace  of  their  destination,  tbey  were  surprised 
itiayli^t  on  finding  themselves  under  the 
baw  of  a  Turkish  frigate.  Owing,  however, 
to  &e  activ-ity  displa>~ed  on  boara  Lord  By- 
ms  vessel,  and  her  superior  sailing,  she  es- 
caped, while  the  second  was  fired  at,  brought 
to,  and  carried  into  Patras.  Count  Gamba 
lalhi^  companions,  being  taken  before  Yusuff 
ftcfaa,  fully  expected  to  share  the  fate  of 
MRDe  unfortunate  men  whom  tliat  sanguinary 
dnef  had  sacrificed  the  preceding  year  at 
Previsa.  and  their  fears  would  most  prob- 
ih^  have  been  realized,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the  count, 
vho,  assuming  an  air  of  Hauteur  and  indiffer- 
ence, accusea  the  captain  of  the  frigate  of  a 
Kandalous  breach  ot  neutrality,  in  firing  at 
lod  detaining  a  vessel  under  English  colours, 
ud  concluded  by  informing  Yusuff,  that  he 
nigfat  expect  the  vengeance  of  the  British 
government,  in  thus  interrupting  a  nobleman 
who  was  merely  on  his  travels,  and  bound  to 
Cabmos.  The*  Turkish  chief,  on  recognising 
in  the  master  of  the  vessel  a  person  who  had 
oved  his  life  in  the  Black  Sea  fifteen  years 
before,  not  only  consented  to  the  vessel's  re- 
lease, hut  treated  the  whole  of  the  passengers 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  even  urged 
tkem  to  take  a  day's  shooting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Owing  to  contrary  winds.  Lord  Byron's  ves- 
k1  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  at  the  Scropes, 
a  duster  of  rocks  within  a  few  miles  of  Mis- 
solooflii.  While  detained  here,  he  was  in 
GoeuHerable  danger  of  being  captured  by 
the  Turfts. 

Lord  Byron  was  received  at  Missolonffhi 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  jov.  No 
mark  of  honour  or  welcome  which  the  Oreeks 
could  devise  was  omitted.  The  ships  anchored 
off  the  fortress,  fired  a  salute  as  he  passed. 
Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  all  the  authorities, 
vith  the  troops  and  the  population,  met  him 
n  his  landing,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
knue  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  amidst 
the  sbooLs  of  the  multituae,  and  the  discharge 
tf caonoa. 
One  of  the  first  objecii  to  which  be  turned 


his  attention,  was  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  with 
which  the  war  had  been  carried  on.  The  very 
day  of  his  lordship's  arrival  was  si^alized  by 
his  rescuing  a  Turk,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  Greek  sailors.  The  individual 
thus  saved,  having  been  clothed  by  his  orders, 
was  kept  in  the  house  until  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  sending  him  to  Patras.  Nor  had 
his  lordship  been  long  at  Missolonghi,  before 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  showing 
his  sense  of  Yusuff  Pacha's  moderation  in  re- 
leasing Count  Gamba.  Hearing  that  there 
were  lour  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  town,  be 
requested  that  they  might  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  This  being  immediately  granted,  he 
sent  them  to  Patras,  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Turkish  chief,  expressing  his  hope  that 
the  prisoners  thenceforward  taken  on  both 
sides,  would  be  treated  with  humanity.  This 
act  was  followed  by  another  equallv  praise- 
worthy, which  proved  how  anxious  Lord  By- 
ron felt  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  system  of 
warfare  hitherto  pursued.  A  Greek  cruiser 
having  captured  a  Turkish  boat,  in  which 
there  was  a  number  of  passengers,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  they  were  also  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron,  at  his  particular 
request;  upon  which  a  vessel  was  immediately 
hired,  and  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four,  were  sent  to  Previsa,  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  their  comfort  during 
the  passage.  The  Turkish  governor  of  Pre- 
visa  thanked  his  lordship,  and  assured  him, 
that  he  would  take  care  equal  attention  should 
be  in  future  shown  to  the  Greeks  who  might 
become  prisoners. 

Another  grand  object  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
one  which  he  never  ceased  to  forward  with 
the  most  anxious  solicitude,  was  to  reconcile 
the  quarrels  of  the  native  chiefs,  to  make  them 
friendly  and  confiding  towards  one  another, 
and  submissive  to  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  carry  this  point  to  any  great  extent :  much 
good  was,  however,  done. 

Lord  Byron  landed  at  Missolonghi  animated 
with  military  ardour.  After  paymg  tlie  fleet, 
which,  indeed,  had  only  come  out  under  the 
expectation  of  receiving  its  arrears  from  the 
loan  which  he  promised  to  make  to  the  pro- 
visional government,  he  set  about  forming  a 
brigade  of  Suliotes.  Five  hundred  of  these, 
the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of  the  soldiers 
of  Greece,  were  taken  into  his  pay  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1824.  An  expedition  agaiubt  Le- 
panto  was  proposed,  of  which  the  command 
was  given  to  Lord  Byron.  This  expedition, 
however,  had  to  experience  delay  and  disap- 
pointment The  Suliotes,  conceivmg  that  they 
had  found  a  patron  whose  wealth  was  inex  • 
haustible,  ana  whose  generosity  was  bound  • 
less,  determined  to  make  the  mast  of  the  on  • 
casion,and  proceeded  to  the  most  extravagant 
demands  on  their  leader  for  arrears,  and  un- 
der other  pretences.  These  mountaineers 
untameable  in  the  field,  and  unmanageable  id 
a  town,  were,  at  this  moment,  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  be  obstinate,  riotous,  and  mercenary 
They  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pre 
serving  Missolonghi,  when  besieged  the  prt 
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vious  autamn  by  the  Turks;  had  been  driven 
frtnn  their  abodes;  and  the  whole  of  their 
families  wore,  at  this  time,  in  the  town,  des- 
titute of  either  home  or  sufficient  supplies. 
Of  turbulent  and  reckless  character,  they 
kept  the  place  in  awe ;  and  Mavrocordato 
having,  unlike  the  other  captains,  no  sol- 
diers of  his  own,  was  glad  to  find  a  body  of 
Taliant  mercenaries,  especially  if  paid  for  out 
of  the  funds  of  another;  and,  consequently, 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  them  with  harshness. 
Within  a  fortni^iht  after  Lord  Byron's  arrival, 
a  burgher  refusing  to  quarter  some  Suliotes, 
who  rudely  demanded  entrance  into  his  house, 
was  killed,  and  a  riot  ensued,  in  which  some 
lives  were  lost.  Lord  Byron's  impatient  spirit 
could  ill  brook  the  delay  of  a  favourite  scheme, 
but  he  saw,  with  the  utmost  chagnn,  that  the 
state  of  his  troops  was  such  as  to  render  any 
attempt  to  lead  them  out  at  that  time  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  project  of  proceeding  against  Lepanto 
being  tnus  suspended,  at  a  moment  when  Lord 
Byron's  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
he  had  fully  calculated  on  striking  a  blow 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  the  Greek  cause,  the  unlooked-for  dis- 
appointment preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  irritability,  which,  if  it  was 
not  the  sole  cause,  contributed  greatly  to  a 
severe  fit  of  epilepsy,  with  which  he  was  at- 
tacked en  the  15th  of  February.  His  lordship 
was  sitting  in  the  apartment  of  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, talking  in  a  jocular  manner  with  Mr. 
Parry,  the  engineer,  when  it  was  observed, 
from  occasional  and  rapid  changes  in  his  coun- 
tenance, that  he  was  sutfering  under  some 
strong  emotion.  On  a  sudden  he  complained 
of  a  weakness  in  one  of  his  lejrs,  and  rose,  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  walk,  he  cried  out 
for  assistance.  He  then  fell  into  a  state  of 
nervous  and  convulsive  agitation,  and  was 
placed  on  a  bed.  For  some  minutes  his  coun- 
tenance was  much  distorted.  He  however 
quickly  recovered  his  senses,  his  speech  re- 
turned, and  he  soon  appeared  perfectly  well, 
although  enfeebled  ana  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  struggle.  During  the  At,  he  be- 
haved with  his  usual  extraordinary  firmness, 
and  his  efforts  in  contending  with,  and  at- 
tempting to  master,  the  disease,  are  described 
as  gigantic.  In  the  course  of  the  month,  the 
attack  was  repeated  four  times ;  the  violence 
of  the  disorder,  at  length,  yielded  to  the  reme- 
dies which  his  physicians  advised,  such  as 
bleeding,  cold  bathing,  perfect  relaxation  of 
mind,  etc.,  and  he  gradually  recovered.  An 
accident,  however,  happen^  a  few  days  after 
his  first  illness,  which  was  ill  calculated  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  his  medical  advisers.  A  Suliote, 
accompanied  by  another  man,  and  the  late 
Marco  Botzaris'  little  boy,  walked  into  the 
Seraglio,  a  place  which,  before  Lord  Byron's 
arrival,  bad  been  used  as  a  sort  of  fortress  and 
barrack  for  the  Suliotes,  and  out  of  which  they 
were  ejected  with  great  difficulty  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  committee-stores,  and  for  the 
occupation  of  the  engineers,  who  required  it 
for  a  laboratory.  The  sentinel  on  ^ard  or- 
dmi.  the  Suliote  to  retire,  which  being  a  wpe- 


cies  of  motion  to  which  Suliotes  are  not  ae 
customed,  the  man  carelessly  advanced;  upon 
which  the  serjoant  of  the  guard  (a  German) 
demanded  his  business,  and  receiving  no  sat- 
isfactory answer,  pushed  him  back.  These 
wild  warriors,  who  will  dream  for  years  of  a 
blow  if  revenge  is  out  of  their  power,  are  not 
slow  to  resent  even  a  push.  The  Suliote  struck 
again,  the  scrjcant  and  he  closed  and  strug- 
gled, when  the  Suliote  drew  a  pistol  from  hn 
belt ;  the  serjeant  wrenched  it  out  of  bis  band, 
and  blow  the  powder  out  of  the  pan.  At  thk 
moment.  Captain  Sass,  a  Swede,  seeing  the 
fray,  came  up,  and  ordered  the  man  to  m  ta- 
ken to  the  guard-room.  The  Suliote  was  thai 
disposed  to  depart,  and  would  have  done  so  if 
the  Serjeant  would  have  permitted  him.  Un- 
fortunately, Captain  Sass  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  merely  giving  the  order  for  his  arrest; 
for  when  the'  Suliote  struggled  to  get  away, 
Captain  Sass  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  him 
with  the  flat  part  of  it ;  whereupon  the  en- 
raged Greek  new  upon  him,  with  a  pistol  in 
one  hand  and  the  sabre  in  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  moment  nearly  cut  off  the  Captain's 
right  arm,  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
Captain  Sass,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
mild  and  courageous  character,  expired  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  Suliote  also  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  bravery.  This  was  a  seriqns  af- 
fair, and  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  it  would  not  end  here.  The  Suliotes  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  man  to  justice,  alleging 
that  he  had  been  stnick,  which,  in  Suhote 
law,  justifies  all  the  consequences  which  may 
follow. 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  davs  after  Lord 
Byron's  first  attack,  to  a  friend  in  Zante,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  rapidly  recovering.  "  I 
am  a  good  deal  better,"  he  observes,  "  though 
of  course  weakly.  The  leeches  took  too  much 
blood  from  my  temples  the  day  after,  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  stopping  it;  but  I  have 
been  up  daily,  and  out  in  ooats  or  on  horse- 
back. To-day  I  have  taken  a  warm  bath, 
and  live  as  temperately  as  wcU  can  be,  with- 
out any  liquid  but  water,  and  without  any  ani- 
mal food."  After  adverting  to  some  other 
subjects,  the  letter  thus  concludes :  "  Matters 
are  here  a  little  embroiled  with  the  Suliotes, 
foreigners,  etc. ;  but  I  still  hope  better  things, 
and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as  long  as  my 
health  and  circumstances  will  permit  me  to 
be  supposed  uscftil." 

Notwithstanding  T^ord  Byron's  improvement 
in  health,  his  friends  felt,"from  the  first,  that 
he  ought  to  try  a  change  of  air.  Misy)longbt 
is  a  flat,  marshy,  and  pestilential  place,  and, 
except  for  purposes  of  utility,  never  would 
have  been  selected  for  his  residence.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Zante  wrote  to  him  early  in  March, 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  that  island  for  a 
time.  To  his  letter  the  following  answer  was 
received : — 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of 
your  country-house,  as  for  all  other  kindness, 
m  case  my  health  should  require  my  removal; 
but  I  cannot  quit  Greece  while  there  is  a 
chance  of  my  being  of  (even  supposed)  utility. 
There  is  a  stake  worth  millions  such  as  I  tm, 
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uJ  whQe  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must  staDd  by 
tbecaose.  While  I  say  this,  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulties,  and  dissensions,  and  defects  of 
^  Greeks  themselves :  but  adlowance  must 
te  made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people." 
It  may  be  well  imagined,  after  so  severe  a 
(kof  illness,  and  that  in  a  freat  measure 
broQght  on  by  the  conduct  of  the  troops  he 
bd  taken  into  his  pay,  and  treated  with  the 
itDost  generosity,  that  Lord  Byron  was  in  no 
kmour  to  pursue  his  scheme  against  Le- 

^n,  even  supposing  that  his  state  of  health 
been  such  as  to  l^r  the  fatigue  of  a  cam- 
piign  in  Greece.  The  Suliotes,  however. 
med  some  siffns  of  repentance,  and  offerea 
to  place  themselves  at  his  lordship's  disposal. 
Bot  still  they  had  an  objection  to  the  nature 
of  the  service :  ^  they  would  not  fight  against 
Mme  walls  !*'  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  Lepanto  was  no  longer  thought  of. 

In  conformity  with  our  plan,  we  here  add  a 
lelection  of  anecdotes,  etc.  connected  with 
Lord  Byron's  residence  at  Missolonjghi.  They 
m  principally  taken  from  Captain  Pane's 
''Lut  Days  of  Lord  Bvron;"  a  work  which 
nems  to  us,  from  its  plain  and  unvarnished 
ttfle,  to  bear  the  stamp  and  impress  of  truth. 

In  speaking  of  the  Greek  Cfommittee  one 
diy,  his  lordship  said — "I  conceive  that  I 
lave  been  already  grossly  ill-treated  by  the 
oommittee.  In  Italy,  Mr.  Blaquiere,  their 
ifeot,  informed  me  that  every  requisite  sup- 
ply would  he  forwarded  with  all  despatch.  I 
was  disposed  to  come  to  Greece,  but  1  has- 
tened my  departure  in  consequence  of  earnest 
Mlicitations.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  I  was 
told,  and  Mr.  Blaquiere,  instead  of  waiting 
00  me  at  his  return  from  Greece,  left  a  paltry 
Dote,  which  gave  me  no  information  what- 
erer.  If  I  ever  meet  with  him,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  mention  my  surprise  at  his  conduct;  but  it 
bs  been  all  of  a-piece.  I  wish  the  acting 
coomiittee  had  had  some  of  the  trouble  whicl 
las  fallen  on  me  since  my  arrival  here ;  tbcy 
woald  have  been  more  prompt  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  would  have  known  better  what 
the  country  stood  in  need  of.  They  would  not 
have  delayed  the  supplies  a  day,  nor  have  sent 
out  German  officers,  poor  fellows,  to  starve  at 
Misiolongfai,  but  for  my  assistance.  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  cannot  comprehend  the  use 
of  printing-presses  to^  a  people  who  do  not 
read.  Here  the  committee  have  sent  supplies 
of  maps,!  suppose,  that  I  may  teach  the  young 
moQntaineers  ge<^raphy.  Here  are  bugle- 
boms,  without  buglemcn,  and  it  is  a  chance 
if  wa  can  find  any  body  in  Greece  to  blow 
them.  Books  are  sent  to  a  people  who  want 
fus:  they  ask  for  a  sword,  ana  the  commit- 
tee give  them  the  lever  of  a  printing-press. 
Heavens!  one  would  think  the  committee 
meant  to  inculcate  patience  and  submission, 
and  to  condemn  resistance.  Some  materials 
for  constructing  fortifications  thev  have  sent, 
bnt  they  have  chosen  their  people  so  iU,  that 
the  work  is  deserted,  and  not  one  para  have 
they  sent  to  procure  other  labourers.  Their 
iecretary,  Mr.  Bowring,  was  disposed,  I  be- 
Keve,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  me.  He  wrote  me  a  long  letter 
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about  the  classic  land  of  freedom,  the  birth- 
place of  the  arts,  the  cradle  of  genius,  the 
habitation  of  the  gods,  the  heaven  of  poets, 
and  ajgreat  many  such  fine  things.  I  was 
obligecTto  answer  him,  and  I  scrawled  tome 
nonsense  in  reply  to  his  nonsense ;  but  I  fiincy 
I  shall  get  no  more  such  epistles.  When  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  of  the  poetry  part  of 
my  letter,  I  wrote,  '  so  much  for  blarney,  now 
for  business.'  I  have  not  since  heard  in  the 
same  strain  from  Mr.  Bowring." 

''  My  future  intentions,"  continued  he,  "  at 
to  Greece,  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words: 
I  will  remain  here  till  she  is  secure  against 
the  Turks,  or  till  she  has  fallen  under  their 
power.  AH  my  income  shall  be  spent  in  her 
service ;  but.  unless  driven  by  some  great  ne- 
cessity, I  will  not  touch  a  farthing  of  the  sum 
intended  for  my  sister's  children.  Whatever 
I  can  accomplish  with  my  income,  and  my 
personal  exertions,  shall  be  cheerfully  done. 
When  Greece  is  secure  against  external  ene> 
mies,  I  will  leave  the  Greeks  to  settle  their 
government  as  they  like.  One  service  more, 
and  an  eminent  service  it  will  be,  I  think  1 
may  perform  for  them.  You,  Parry,  shall 
have  a  schooner  built  for  me,  or  I  will  buy  a 
vessel ;  the  Greeks  shall  invest  me  with  the 
character  of  their  ambassador  or  agent ;  I  wiU 
go  to  the  United  States,  and  procure  that  free 
and  enlightened  government  to  set  the  exam- 
pie  of  recognising  the  federation  of  Greece 
as  an  independent  state.  This  done,  England 
must  follow  the  example,  and  then  the  fate  of 
Greece  will  be  permanently  fixed,  and  she 
will  enter  into  all  her  rights,  as  a  member  of 
the  great  commonwealUi  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope." 

"  This,"  observes  Captain  Parry,  in  his  plain 
and  manly  manner,  "  was  Lord  Byron's  hope 
and  this  was  to  be  his  last  project  m  favour  of 
Greece.  Into  it  no  motive  of  personal  ambi- 
tion entered,  more  than  that  just  and  pro|>er 
one,  the  basis  of  all  virtue,  and  the  distin- 
guished characteristic  of  an  honourable  mind 
— the  hope  of  gaining  the  approbation  of  good 
men.  As  an  author,  he  had  already  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  popularity  and  of  fame ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  his  noble  ambition.  He 
hastened  to  Greece,  with  a  devotion  to  liberty, 
and  a  zeal  in  favour  of  the  oppressed,  as  pure 
as  ever  shone  in  the  bosom  of  a  knight  in  the 
purest  days  of  chivalry,  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  an  unsullied  warrior,  and  of  a  disinterested 
statesman.  He  was  by  her  unpaid,  but  the 
blessings  of  all  Greece,  and  the  nigh  honours 
bis  own  countrymen  bestow  on  his  memory 
bearing  him  in  their  hearts,  prove  that  he  was 
not  her  unrewarded  champion." 

Lord  Byron's  address  was  the  most  affable 
and  courteous  perhaps  ever  seen ;  his  man- 
ners, when  in  a  good  numour,  and  desirous  of 
beinj?  well  with  his  guest,  were  'vinning,  fas- 
cinating in  the  extreme,  and  though  bland, 
still  spirited,  and  with  an  air  of  frankness  and 
generosity— Qualities  in  which  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  deficient.  He  was  open  to  a  fault 
— a  characteristic  probably  the  result  of  hit 
fearlessness,  and  independence  of  the  world; 
but  to  open  was  he,  that  his  fiiendt  wert 
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obliged  to  be  upon  their  guard  with  him.  He 
was  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  confide 
a  secret  to ;  and  if  any  charge  against  any 
body  was  mentioned  to  him,  it  was  probably 
the  first  communication  he  made  to  the  per- 
son in  question.  He  hated  scandal  and  tit- 
tle-tattle—loved the  manly  straight-forward 
course:  he  would  harbour  no  doubts^  and 
never  live  with  another  with  suspicions  m  his 
bosom — out  came  the  accusation,  and  he  called 
upon  the  individual  to  clear,  or  be  ashamed 
ot^  himself.  He  detested  a  lie— nothing  en- 
need  him  so  much :  he  was  by  temperament 
and  education  excessively^  irritable,  and  a  lie 
completely  unchained  him— his  indication 
knew  no  bounds.  He  had  considerable  tact 
in  detecting  untruth ;  he  would  smell  it  out 
almost  instinctively;  he  avoided  the  timid 
driveller,  and  generally  chose  his  companions 
among  the  lovers  and  practisers  of  smcerity 
and  candour.  A  man  tells  a  falsehood  and 
conceals  the  truth,  because  he  is  afraid  that 
the  declaration  of  th^  thing  as  it  is  will  hurt 
him.  Lord  Byron  was  above  all  fear  of  this 
tort :  he  flinched  from  telling  no  one  what  he 
thought  to  his  face ;  from  his  infancj  he  had 
been  afraid  of  no  one.  Falsehood  is  not  the 
rice  of  the  powerful :  the  Greek  slave  lies, 
the  THirkish  tyrant  is  remarkable  for  his  ad- 
herence to  truth.  The  anecdote  that  follows, 
fold  by  Parry,  is  hijjhly  characteristic : — 

'•  When  the  Turkish  fleet  was  lying  off  Cape 
Papa,  blockading  Missolonghi,  1  was  one  day 
ordered  by  Lord  Byron  to  accompany  him  to 
the  month  of  the  harbour  to  inspect  the  forti- 
fications, in  order  to  make  a  report  on  the  stale 
they  were  in.  He  and  I  were  in  his  own  punt, 
a  little  boat  which  he  had,  rowed  by  a  boy ; 
and  in  a  large  boat,  accompanying  us,  were 
Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  attendants.  As 
I  was  viewing,  on  one  hand,  the  Turkish  fleet 
attentively,  and  reflecting  on  its  powers,  and 
our  means  of  defence ;  and  looking,  on  the 
other,  at  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  attend- 
ants, perfectly  unconcerned,  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  gossiping  as  if  Greece  were  libe- 
rated and  at  peace,  and  Missolonghi  in  a  state 
of  complete  security,  I  could  not  help  giving 
vent  to  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
•What  is  the  matter,'  said  his  lordship,  ap- 
pearing to  be  very  serious,  *  what  makes  you 
M  auCTy,  Parry  ?'  *  I  am  not  ancrry,'  I  replied, 
'my  lord,  but  somewhat  indignant.  The 
Turks,  if  they  were  not  the  most  stupid 
wretches  breathing,  might  take  the  fort  of 
Vasaladi,  by  means  of  two  pinnaces,  any  night 
they  pleased ;  they  have  only  to  approach  it 
with  mufB«l  oars ;  they  will  not  be  beard,  1 
will  answer  for  their  not  being  seen ;  and  they 
may  storm  it  in  a  few  minutes.    With  eight 

Sm-boats,  nroperlv  armed  with  24- pounders, 
ey  might  natter  both  Missolonghi  and  Ana- 
tolica  to  the  ground.  And  there  sits  the  old 
gentlewoman,  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his 
troop,  to  whom  I  applied  an  epithet  I  will  not 
here  repeat,  as  if  they  were  all  perfectly  safe. 
They  know  their  powers  of  defence  are  in- 
ade<]uate,  and  they  have  no  means  of  improv- 
ing them.  If  1  were  in  their  place,  I  should 
be  IP  a  fever  9t  *be  tboaght  of  my  own  inca- 


pacitjT  and  ignorance,  and  I  should  bum  with 
impatience  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  tboie 
stupid  Turkish  rascals.  The  Greeks  and 
Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by  their  imbe- 
cility, of  each  other.'  I  had  scarcely  explain- 
ed myself  fuUy,  when  his  lordship  ordered  our 
boat  to  be  placed  alongside  the  other,  and  ac- 
tually related  our  whole  conversation  to  the 
prince.  In  doing  it,  however,  he  took  on  him- 
self the  task  of  pacifying  both  the  prince  and 
me,  and  though  1  was  at  first  yery  angry,  and 
the  prince,  I  oelieve,  very  much  annoyed,  he 
succeeded.  Mavrocordato  aflerwardt  showed 
no  dissatisfaction  with  me,  and  I  prized  Lord 
Byron's  regard  too  much,  to  remain  lonff  dis- 
pleased wiQi  a  proceeding  which  was  only  an 


women  and  children  from  slavery,  and  all  its 
accompanying  horrors.  I  was  summoned  to 
attend  him,  and  receive  his  orders,  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  which  misht  contribute 
to  their  comfort.  He  was  seated  on  a  cushion 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  women  and 
children  were  standing  before  him,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  steadily  on  him,  and  on  his  right 
hand  was  his  interpreter,  who  was  extracting 
from  tlie  women  a  narrative  of  tlieir  suffer^ 
ings.  One  of  them,  apparently  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  possessing  great  vivacity,  and 
whose  manners  and  dress,  though  she  was  then 
dirty  and  disfigured,  indicated  that  she  was 
superior  in  rank  and  condition  to  her  com- 
panions, was  spokeswoman  for  the  whole.  I 
admired  the  good  order  tlie  others  preserved, 
never  interferinjg  with  the  explanation,  or  in- 
terrupting the  single  speaker.  I  also  admired 
the  rapid  manner  In  which  the  interpreter  ex- 
plained every  thing  they  said,  so  as  to  make 
it  almost  appear  that  there  was  but  one 
speaker. — After  a  short  time,  it  was  evident 
tnat  what  Lord  Byron  was  hearing,  affected 
his  feelings — his  countenance  changed,  bis 
colour  went  and  came,  and  I  thought  he  was 
ready  to  weep.  But  he  had,  on  all  occasions, 
a  ready  and  peculiar  knack  in  turning  con- 
versation from  any  disagreeable  or  unp^asant 
subject ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  this  expedi- 
ent. He  rose  up  suddenly,  and  turning  round 
on  his  heel,  as  was  his  wont,  he  said  something 
quickly  to  his  interpreter,  who  immediately 
repeated  it  to  the  women.  All  eyes  were  in- 
stantly fixed  on  me,  and  one  of  the  party,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  spoke  very 
warmly.  Ijord  Byron  seemed  satisfied,  and 
said  they  might  retire.  The  women  all  slip- 
ped off  their  shoes  in  an  instant,  and  going  up 
to  his  lordship,  each  in  succession,  accompa- 
nied by  their  children,  kissed  his  hand  ter* 
vently,  invoked,  in  the  Turkish  manner,  a 
blessing  both  on  his  head  and  heart,  and  then 
quitted  the  room.  This  was  too  much  for  Lord 
Byron,  and  he  turned  his  face  away  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion." 

"One  of  Lord  Byron's  household  .had  sev- 
eral tim<^s  involved  himself  and  his  master  in 
pen>lexity  and  trouble,  by  his  unrestrained 
attachment  to  .women.  In  Greece  this  liad 
been  very  annoying,  and  induced  Lord  Byron 
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to  thmk  of  a  means  of  curing  it.  A  youns 
fioliote  of  the  gaard  was  accordinglv  dressed 
Bp  like  a  woman,  and  instructed  to  place  him- 
w£  in  the  way  of  the  amorous  swain.  The 
biit  took,  and  after  some  comma nication,  had 
lather  by  signs  than  by  words,  for  the  pair  did 
Mt  understand  each  other's  lan^aee,  the 
ibm  lady  was  carefully  conducted  by  tne  sal- 
hDt  to  one  of  Lord  Byron's  apartments.  Here 
tke  couple  were  surprised  by  an  enraged  Sn- 
liote,  a  husband  provided  for  the  occasion, 
looompanied  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  comrades, 
vkise  presence  and  threats  terrified  the  poor 
hcqney  almost  out  of  his  senses.  The  noise 
«f  coarse  brought  Lord  Byron  to  the  spot,  to 
kngb  at  the  tricked  serring-man,  and  rescue 
bim  from  the  eifects  of  his  terror." 

**  A  few  days  after  the  earthquake,  which 
iotk  place  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  as  we 
were  ail  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  we 
were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  noise  and  a 
fkaktDK  of  the  bouse,  somewhat  similar  to 
Hat  which  we  had  experienced  when  the 
Ciithquake  occurred.  Of  course  all  started 
from  Uieir  places,  and  there  was  the  same  kind 
of  confusion  as  on  the  former  evening,  at 
which  Byron,  who  was  present,  laughed  im- 
moderately ;  we  were  re-assured  by  this,  and 
looD  learnt  that  the  whole  was  a  method  he 
kid  adopted  to  sport  with  our  fears." 

"  The  regiment,  or  rather  the  brigade,  we 
fanned,  can  be  described  only  as  Byron  him- 
ttlf  describes  it.  There  was  a  Greek  tailor, 
vbo  had  been  in  the  British  service  in  the 
looiiD  Islands,  where  he  had  married  an  Ital- 
isn  woman.  This  lady,  knowing  something 
«f  the  military  service,  petitioned  Lord  Byron 
to  appoint  bier  husband  master-tailor  of  the 
brigade.  The  suggestion  was  useful,  and  this 
part  of  her  petition  was  immediately  granted. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  she  sohcited  that 
ihe  might  be  permitted  to  raise  a  corps  of 
womeB,  to  be  placed  under  her  orders,  to  ac- 
company the  regiment.  She  stipulated  for 
free  quarters  and  rations  for  them,  but  reject- 
ed all  claim  for  pay.  They  were  to  be  free 
of  til  incumbrances,  and  were  to  wash,  sew, 
cook,and  otherwise  provide  for  the  men.  The 
proposition  pleased  Lord  Byron,  and,  stating 
the  matter  to  me,  he  said  he  hoped  I  should 
hare  no  objection.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  lee  women  accompany  the  English  army, 
and  1  knew  that,  though  sometimes  an  incum- 
braoce,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  more  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise.  In  Greece,  there  were 
many  circumstances  which  would  make  their 
leiTices  extremely  valuable,  and  I  gave  my 
consent  to  the  measure.  The  tailor's  wife  did 
*ooordinely  recruit  a  considerable  number  of 
QoiocumDered  women,  of  almost  all  nations, 
hat  principally  Greeks,  Italians,  Maltese,  and 
Negresses.  *  I  was  afraid,'  said  Lord  Byron, 
'when  I  mentioned  this  matter  to  you,  you 
would  be  crusty,  and  oppose  it— it  is  the  very 
thinff.  Let  me  see,  my  corps  outdoes  Fal- 
itaint:  there  are  English,  Germans,  French, 
Maltese,  Ragiisians,  Italians,  Neapolitans, 
Transylvanians,  Russians,  Suliotes,  Moreotes, 
iod  Western  Greeks  in  front,  and,  to  bring  up 
the  rear,  the  tailor's  wiie  and  her  troop.  Gk>- 


rious  Apollo !  no  general  had  ever  before  such 
an  army.' " 

"  Lord  B3rron  had  a  black  ^oom  with  him 
in  Greece,  an  American  by  birth,  to  whom  he 
was  very  partial.  He  always  insisted  on  this 
man's  callmg  him  Massa,  whenever  he  spoke 
to  him.  On  one  occasion,  the  sroom  met  with 
two  women  of  his  own  compfexion,  who  had 
been  slaves  to  the  Turks  and  liberated,  but 
liad  been  left  almost  to  starve  when  the  Greeks 
had  risen  on  their  tyrants.  Being  of  the  same 
colour  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
and  the  groom,  and  he  applied  to  me  to  jpve 
both  these  women  quarters  in  the  Seraelio.  I 

E -anted  the  application,  and  mentioned  it  to 
ord  Byron,  who  laughed  at  the  gallantry  of 
his  groom,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
brought  before  him  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
day,  to  answer  for  his  presumption  in  making 
such  an  application.  At  ten  o'clock,  accord- 
incfly,  he  attended  his  master  with  great  trem- 
bling and  fear,  but  stuttered  so  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  that  he  could  not  make 
himself  understood ;  Lord  Byron  endeavour- 
ing, almost  in  vain,  to  preserve  his  gravity, 
reproved  him  severely  for  his  presumption. 
Blacky  stuttered  a  thousand  excuses,  and  was 
ready  to  do  any  thing  to  appease  his  massa's 
anger.  His  great  yellow  eyes  wide  open,  be 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  his  wanderinir 
and  stuttering  excuses,  his  visible  dread — all 
tended  to  provoke  laughter;  and  Lord  By- 
ron, fearing  his  own  dignity  would  be  hove 
overboard,  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
listen  to  his  sentence.  I  was  commanded  to 
enter  it  in  his  memorandum-book,  and  then 
he  pronounced,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice, 
while  Blacky  stood  aghast,  expecting  some 
severe  punishment,  the  following  doom :  '  My 
determination  is,  that  the  children  born  of 
these  black  women,  of  which  you  mav  be  the 
father,  shall  be  my  property,  and  I  will  main- 
tain them.  What  say  you  ?'  '  Go— Go— God 
bless  you,  massa,  may  you  live  great  while,* 
stuttered  out  the  groom,  and  sallied  forth  to 
tell  the  good  news  to  the  two  distressed  wo- 
men." 

The  Ittxttry  of  Lord  Byron's  living  at  this 
time,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  order, 
which  he  gave  his  superintendent  of  the  house- 
hold, for  the  daily  expenses  of  his  own  table* 
It  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  piastre. 

PARAt. 

Bread,  a  pound  and  a  half 15 

Wine .'  .  7 

Fish     U 

OUvet 3 

40 
This  was  his  dinner ;  his  breakfast  coasisted 
of  a  single  dish  of  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar. 

The  circumstances  that  attended  the  death 
of  this  illustrious  and  noble-minded  man,  are 
described  in  the  following  plain  and  simpls 
manner,  by  his  faithful  valet  and  constant  tol 
lower,  Mr.  Fletcher: — 

"  My  master."  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  cou 
tinned  his  usual  custom  of  riding  daily,  whci 
the  weather  would  permit,  until  the  9th  o^ 
April.    But  on  that  dl-fated  day  he  fot  yerf 
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wet;  and  on  bis  return  hornet  his  lordship 
changed  the  whole  of  his  dress;  but  be  had 
been  too  long  in  his  wet  clothes,  and  the  cold, 
of  which  he  had  complained  more  or  less  ever 
aince  we  left  Cephalonia,  made  this  attack  be 
more  severely  felt.  Thouijh  rather  fevcriili 
during  the  night,  his  lordship  slept  pretty  well, 
but  complained  in  the  morning  of  a  pain  in 
his  bones,  and  a  head-ache :  this  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  him  from  taking  a  ride  in  the 
afternoon,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  his  last. 
On  his  return,  my  master  said  that  the  saddle 
was  not  perfectly  dry,  from  being  so  wet  the 
day  before,  and  observed  that  ho  thought  it 
had  made  him  worse.  His  lordsliip  was  again 
visited  by  the  same  slow  fever,  and  I  was  sorry 
to  perceive,  on  the  next  morning,  that  his  ill- 
ness appeared  to  be  increasing.  He  was  very 
low,  and  complained  of  not  having  had  any 
sleep  during  tlie  night.  His  lordship's  appe- 
tite was  also  quite  gone.  I  prepared  a  little 
arrow-root,  of  which  he  took  three  or  four 
spoonfuls,  saying  it  was  very  good,  but  he 
could  take  no  more.  It  was  not  till  the  third 
day,  the  Itith,  that  I  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
my  master.  In  all  his  former  colds,  he  always 
slept  well,  and  was  never  affected  by  this  slow 
fever.  I  therefore  went  to  Dr.  Bruno  and 
Mr.  Millingen,  the  two  medical  attendants, 
and  inquired  minutely  into  every  circumstance 
connected  with  my  master's  present  illness  : 
both  replied  that  tliere  was  no  danger,  and  I 
might  make  myself  perfectly  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  all  would  be  well  in  a  few  days.  This 
was  on  the  13th.  On  the  following  day,  I  found 
my  master  in  such  a  state,  that  I  could  not 
feel  happy  without  supplicating  that  he  would 
send  to  ^.ante  for  Dr.  Thomas.  After  ex- 
pressing mv  fears  lest  his  loixjship  should  get 
worse,  he  ilesired  me  to  consult  the  doctors, 
which  I  did,  and  was  told  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  calling  in  any  person,  as  thev  hoped 
all  would  be  well  in  a  few  days.  Here  1  should 
remark,  that  his  lordship  repeatedly  said,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  he  was  sure  the  doctors 
did  not  understand  his  disease ;  to  which  I  an- 
swered, *Then,  my  lord,  have  other  advice 
by  all  means.'  *  They  tell  me,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, *  that  it  is  only  a  common  cold,  which, 
you  know,  I  have  had  a  tliousand  times.'  *  I  am 
sure,  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  that  von  never  had 
one  of  so  serious  a  nature.'  *  1  tliink  I  never 
had,'  was  his  lordship's  answer.  1  repeated 
my  supplications  that  Dr.  Tliomas  should  be 
sent  for,  on  the  15th,  and  was  again  assured 
tliat  my  master  would  be  better  in  two  or  three 
days.  After  these  confident  assurances,  I  did 
not  renew  my  entreaties  until  it  was  too  late. 
With  respect  to  the  medicines  that  were  given 
to  my  master,  I  could  not  persuade  myself 
that  those  of  a  strong  purgative  nature  were 
the  best  adapted  for  his  complaint,  concluding 
that,  as  he  nad  nothing  on  his  stomach,  the 
only  effect  would  be  to  create  pain ;  indeed, 
this  must  have  been  the  case  with  a  person  in 
perfect  health.  The  whole  nourishment  taken 
by  my  master,  for  the  last  eiffht  days,  consist- 
ed of  a  small  quantity  of  broth,  at  two  or  three 
different  times,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  arrow- 
root on  the  18th,  the  day  before  his  death. 


The  first  time  I  heard  of  there  being  any  m* 
tention  of  bleeding  his  lordship,  was  on  the 
Iftth,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Ur.  Bruno,  but 
objected  to  at  first  by  my  master,  who  asked 
Mr.  Millingen  if  there  was  any  great  reasoa 
for  taking  blood?  The  latter  re{)lied  that  it 
might  be  of  service,  but  added,  it  might  be 
deferred  till  the  next  day;  and,  accordingly, 
my  master  was  bled  in  the  right  arm  on  tbe 
evening  of  the  Ibth,  and  a  pound  of  blood  was 
taken,  i  observed,  at  the  time,  that  it  had  a 
most  inflamed  appearance.  Dr.  Bruno  now 
began  to  say,  that  he  had  frequently  urged  mv 
master  to  be  bled,  but  that  he  always  refuseo* 
A  long  dispute  now  arose  about  the  time  thai 
had  been  lost,  and  the  necessity  of  sending 
for  medical  aid  to  Zante ;  upon  which  I  was 
informed,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use,  as  my  master  would  be  better,  or 
no  more,  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Thomas. 
His  lordship  continued  to  get  worse,  but  Dr. 
Bruno  said,  he  thought  letting  blood  again 
would  save  his  life;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  tell- 
ing my  master  how  necessary  it  was  to  com- 
ply with  the  doctor's  wishes.  To  this  he  re- 
plied, by  saying,  he  feared  they  knew  nothiojjr 
about  his  disorder:  and  then,  stretching  out 
his  arm,  said,  *  Here,  take  my  arm,  and  do 
whatever  vou  like.'  His  lordship  continued 
to  get  wealcer,  and  on  the  17th  he  was  bled 
twice  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  the  bleeding  at  both  times  was 
followed  by  fainting  fits,  and  he  would  have 
fallen  down  more  than  once,  had  I  not  caught 
him  in  my  arms.  In  order  to  prevent  such  an 
accident,  I  took  care  not  to  permit  his  lord- 
ship to  stir  without  supporting  him.  On  this 
day  my  master  said  to  me  twice,  '  I  cannot 
sleep,  and  you  well  know  I  have  not  been 
able  to  sleep  for  more  than  a  week :  1  know,' 
added  his  lordship,  *  that  a  man  can  only  be 
a  certain  time  without  sleep,  and  tlien  he  must 
eo  mad,  without  any  one  being  able  to  save 
him;  and  I  would  ten  times  sooner  shoot  my- 
self than  be  mad,  for  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying 
— I  am  more  fit  to  die  than  people  think  !' 

**  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  his  lord- 
ship had  any  apprehension  of  his  fate  till  the 
day  after  the  18th,  when  he  said,  '  I  fear  you 
and  Titawill  be  ill  by  sitting  continually  night 
and  day.'  I  answered,  *  We  shall  never  leave 
your  lordship  till  you  are  belter.'  As  niy  mas- 
ter had  a  slight  fit  of  delirium  on  the  I  bth,  I  took 
care  to  remove  the  pistol  and  stiletto,  which 
had  hitherto  been  kept  at  his  bedside  in  the 
night.  On  the  Kith,  his  lordship  addressed  me 
frec^uently,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  his  medical  treatment.  1  then 
said,  *  Do  allow  me  to  send  for  Dr.  Thomas?* 
to  which  he  answered,  *  Do  so,  but  be  quicks 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  let  you  do  so  before,  as  I 
am  sure  thev  have  mistaken  my  disease. 
Write  yourself,  for  I  know  thev  would  not 
like  to  see  other  doctors  here.'  1  did  not  lose 
a  moment  in  obeying  my  master's  orders ;  and 
on  informing^  Dr.  Bruno  and  Mr.  Millingen 
of  it,  they  said  it  was  very  right,  as  they  now 
began  to  be  afraid  themselves.  On  returning 
to  my  master's  room,  his  first  words  were 
*  have  you  sent?' — '  1  bave>  my  lord,'  was  my 
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UBirer ;  upon  which  he  said,  '  you  have  done 
n«lit,  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
sntter  with  me.'  Althoiitrh  his  lordship  did 
not  appear  to  think  his  <liss<jliition  was  so  near, 
I  coalJ  perceive  he  was  gettin^r  weaker  everj' 
hour,  and  he  even  be^an  to  have  occasional 
fits  of  delirium.  He  afterwanls  said,  *  I  now 
be^D  to  think  I  am  seriously  ill,  and  in  case 
Ifchoold  he  taken  off  suddenly,  I  wish  to  pive 
foo  several  directions,  which  I  hope  you  will 
Ik  particular  in  scein;^  executed.'  I  answered 
I  would,  in  case  such  an  event  cante  to  pass, 
bit  eicpressed  a  hope  that  he  would  live  many 
years  to  execute  them  much  better  himself 
titan  1  could.  To  this  my  master  replied,  '  No, 
it  is  DOW  nearly  over;'  and  then  added,  'I 
BQst  tell  you  all,  without  losing  a  moment !'  I 
then  said,  ^  Shall  I  po,  my  lonl,  and  fetch  pen. 
iok. and  paper  ?* — *Oh,myGod!  no;  you  will 
lo$etoo  much  time,  and  I  have  it  not  to  spare, 
for  my  lime  h  now  short,*  said  his  lonfship. 
ind  immediately  after,  '  Now,  pay  attention  !' 
His  lordship  commenced  by  sayin/r,  *  Yon  will 
be  provided  for.'  I  befrged  him,  however,  to 
proceed  with  thincrs  of  more  consequence.  He 
then  continued,  '  Oh,  mv  poor  dear  child  !  my 
dear  Ada  I  my  God !  could  I  hut  have  seen  her! 
Give  her  my  hlessin? — and  my  dear  sister 
Augusta,  and  her  children  :  and  you  will  so 
to  Lady  Byron,  and  say — tell  her  ever\'  thinp. 
—you  arc  friends  with  her.'  His  lordship 
leemcd  to  be  preatly  affected  at  this  moment. 
Here  my  master's  voice  failed  him,  so  that  I 
could  only  catch  a  word  at  intervals:  hut  he 
kept  muttering  something;  very  seriously  for 
lome  time,  and  would  often  raise  his  voice, 
ind  said,  *  Fletcher,  now  if  you  do  not  cxe- 
cntc  every  order  which  I  have  s'l^o.n  you,  I 
will  torment  you  hereafter,  if  po«isi  hie. 'Here 
I  told  hi«i  lordship,  in  a  state  of  Xhf  createsi 
perplexity,  that  I  had  not  understood  a  word 
of  what  he  said:  to  which  he  replied,  *Oh. 
my  God  I  then  all  is  lost,  for  it  is  now  too  late! 
Can  it  be  possible  vou  have  not  understoo*! 
mc?' — *  No,  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  but  I  pray  you 
to  try  and  inform  me  once  more.'  *  How  can 
I  ?*  rejoined  my  master,  *  it  is  now  too  lat(" 
and  all  is  over!'  I  said,  'Not  our  will,  but 
God's  be  done !' — and  he  answered,  *  Yes,  not 
mine  be  done! — but  I  will  tr\'.'  His  lordship 
did  indeed  make  several  efforts  to  speak,  but 
cofdd  only  speak  two  or  three  words  at  a  time, 
— such  as  *  My  wife  !  my  child  !  my  sister ! — 
you  know  all — you  must  say  all  —you  know 
my  wishes' — tJie  rest  was  quite  unintellif;ible. 
A  consultation  was  now  held  (about  noon), 
when  it  was  determiiie<]  to  administer  some 
Pemrian  bark  and  wine.  My  master  had 
DOW  been  nine  days  without  any  sustenance 
whatever,  except  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. With  the  exception  of  a  few  words, 
which  ran  only  interest  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  which,  if  required,  I  shall 
communicate  to  themselves,  it  was  impossible 
lonnderKtand  any  thing  his  lordship  said  after 
taking  the  bark.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
sleep.  I  at  one  time  a*kod  whether  I  should 
call  Mr.  Pariy,  to  which  he  replied,  *Yes, 
you  may  call  him.*  IMr.  Parry  desired  him 
b  compose  himself.    He  shed  tears,  and  iip- 


parently  sunk  into  a  slumber.  Mr.  Parrf 
went  away,  expecting  to  find  him  refreshed 
on  his  return, — but  it  was  the  commencement 
of  the  h'thariry  preceding  his  death.  The  latt 
words  I  heard  my  master  utter,  were  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  lJ!th,  when  ha 
said,  *  I  must  sleep  now ;'  upon  which  he  laid 
<lown,  never  to  rise  again! — for  he  did  not 
move  hand  or  f(K)t  durint;  the  following  twen- 
ty-four hours.  His  lordship  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  a  state  of  suffocatitm  at  intervals, 
and  had  a  frequent  rattling  in  the  throat ;  on 
these  occasions,  I  called  Tita  to  assist  mo  in 
raising  his  head,  and  I  thought  he  seemed  to 
get  quite  stiff.  The  rattling  and  choking  in 
the  throat  took  place  every  half-hour,  and  we 
continued  to  raise  his  head  whenever  tlic  fit 
came  on,  till  six  o'cUx^k  in  tl>e  evening  of  the 
19th,  when  I  saw  my  master  open  his  eyes  and 
then  shut  them,  hut  without  showing  any  symp- 
tom of  pain,  or  moving  hand  or  foot.  *On| 
my  Gwi !'  I  exclaimed,  *  I  fear  his  lordship  ik 
gone!'  the doctoi-s  then  felt  his  pulse,  and  said, 
*  You  are  right — he  is  gone !'  " 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  universal  sorrow  that  ensued  at  Misso- 
longhi.  Not  only  Mavrocordato  and  his  up- 
mediate  circle,  but  the  whole  city  and  all  iti 
inhabitants  were,  as  it  seemed,  stunned  by  this 
blow:  it  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected. 
His  illness,  indeed,  had  been  known,  and  for 
the  la«5t  three  days  none  of  his  friends  could 
walk  in  the  streets,  without  anxious  inquiries 
from  every  one.  of  "  How  is  my  lord  ?" 

On  the  (lay  of  this  melancholy  event.  Prince 
Mavrocordato  issued  a  proclamation  expres- 
sive of  the  deep  and  unfcigne<l  grief  felt  by  all 
classes,  and  ordering  every  public  demonstra- 
tion of  resnect  and  sorrow  to  he  paid  to  i\te 
memory  of*  i\w  illustrious  deceased,  by  lirinff 
minute-guns.  <!losinii  all  the  public  offices  "^nd 
shops,  ^uspcndinu  the  usual  Raster  festivities, 
and  by  a  genend  mouminu,  and  funeral  pray- 
ers in  all  the  rlmrches.  It  was  resolveo  that 
the  body  should  he  embalmed,  and  after  the 
suitable  funeral  honours  h.ad  been  performed, 
should  be  embarked  for  Zante, — thence  to  be 
conveyed  to  England.  Acconlinffly  the  med- 
ical men  o|)encd  the  body  and  embalmed  it, and 
})aving  enclosed  the  heart,  and  brain,  and  in- 
testines in  separate  vessels,  they  placed  it  in 
a  chest  lined  with  tin,  as  there  were  no  means 
of  procuring  a  leaden  coffin  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  spirits  necessary  for  its  preservation 
on  the  voyage.  Dr.  Bruno  drew  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  examinati<m  of  the  body,  by 
whicli  it  appeared  his  lordship's  death  had 
been  caused  by  an  inflammatory  fever.  Dr. 
Meyer,  a  Swiss  physician,  who  was  present, 
and  had  accidentally  seen  Madame  oe  Siael 
after  her  death,  stated,  that  the  formation  or 
t!ie  brain  in  both  these  illustrious  persons  was 
extremely  similar,  hut  that  Lord  Byron  had 
a  much  greater  quantity. 

On  the  e*Jd  of  April,"  1 824,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  brigade,  of  the  troops  of  the  govern  • 
ment,  and  of  the  whole  population,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  officers  of  his  corps,  relieved 
occasionally  by  other  Greeks,  the  niost  pre- 
cious portion  of  his  honoured  remains  were 
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carried  to  the  church,  where  lie  the  bodies  of 
Marco  Botzaris  and  of  General  NormaDo. 
There  they  were  laid  down :  the  coffin  was  a 
rude,  iil-con8tructed  chest  of  wood ;  a  black 
mantle  served  for  a  pall,  and  over  it  were 
placed  a  helmet,  a  sword,  and  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel. But  no  funeral  pomp  could  have  left  the 
impression,  nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this 
simple  ceremony.  Tlie  wretchedness  and  deso- 
lation of  the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half- 
civilized  warnors  present;  their  deep-felt,  un- 
affected grief;  the  fond  recollections ;  the  dis- 
appointed hopes ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  pre- 
atentiments  which  might  be  read  on  every 
countenance— all  contributed  to  form  a  scene 
more  moving,  more  truly  affecting,  than  per- 
haps was  ever  before  witnessed  round  the  grave 
of  a  great  man. 

When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  the  bier 
was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  it 
remained  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
and  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  his  own 
bri^de.  The  church  was  incessantly  crowd- 
ed by  those  who  came  to  honour  and  to  regret 
the  benefactor  of  Greece.  In  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  the  bier  was  privately  carried  back 
by  his  officers  to  his  own  house.  The  coffin 
was  not  closed  till  the  29th  of  the  month. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  his  countenance 
had  an  air  or  calmness,  mingled  with  a  se- 
verity, that  seemed  gradually  to  soften,  and 
the  whole  expression  was  truly  sublime. 

On  May  2d,  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron 
were  embarked,  under  a  salute  from  the  guns 
of  the  fortress.  "  How  different,"  exclaims 
Count  Gamba,  **from  that  which  had  wel 
corned  the  arrival  of  Byron  only  four  months 
ago!"  After  a  passage  of  three  days,  the  ves- 
sel reached  Zante,  and  the  precious  deposit 
was  placed  in  the  quarantine  house.  Here 
■ome  additional  precautions  were  taken  to  en- 
sure its  safe  arrival  in  F^ngland,  by  providing 
another  case  for  the  body.  On  May  the  10th, 
Colonel  Stanhope  arrivcid  at  Zante,  from  the 
Morea,  and,  as  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
England,  he  took  charge  of  Lord  Byron's  re- 
mains, and  embarked  with  them  on  board  the 
Florida.  On  the  26th  of  May  she  sailed  from 
Zante,  on  the  29th  of  June  entered  the  Downs, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Stangatc  creek, 
to  perform  quarantine,  where  she  arrived  on 
Thursday,  July  1st. 

John  Cam  liobhouse,  Esq.  and  John  Han- 
son, Esq.  Lord  Byron's  executors,  after  hav- 
lOjyr  ()roved  his  will,  claimed  the  body  from  the 
Florida,  and  under  their  directions  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull.  No.  20,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster. 

It  was  announced,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  body  of  Lord  Byron  was  to  be  exliibited 
in  state,  and  the  progress  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  poet's  bier  was  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  a  hundred  publications.  They  were 
at  length  completed,  and  to  separate  the  curi- 
osity of  the  jjoor  from  the  admiration  of  the 
rich,  the  latter  were  indulged  with  tickets  of 
admission,  and  a  day  was  set  apart  for  them 
Co  firo  and  wonder  over  the  decked  room  and 
llie  emblazoned  bier.    Peers  and  peeresses, 


priests,  poets,  and  politicians,  came  in  gildeil 
chariots,  and  in  hired  hacks,  to  gaze  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  funeral  preparations,  and  to 
see  in  how  rich  and  how  vain  a  shroud  the 
body  of  the  immortal  bard  had  been  bid. 
Those  idle  trappings,  in  which  rank  seems  to 
mark  its  altituae  above  tlie  vulgar,  belonged 
to  the  state  of  the  peer,  rather  than  to  the  state 
of  the  poet ;  genius  required  no  such  attrac- 
tions, and  all  this  magnificence  served  only  to 
distract  our  regard  from  the  man,  whose  in* 
spired  tongue  was  now  silenced  for  ever. 
VVho  cared  for  Lord  Byron,  the  peer  and  the 

I)rivy-counsellor,  with  his  coronet,  and  his 
ong  descent  from  princes  on  one  side,  and 
from  heroes  on  botn  ?  and  who  did  not  care 
for  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  poet,  who  has 
charmed  us,  and  will  charm  our  descendants, 
with  his  deep  and  impassioned  verse?  Tlie 
homage  was  rendered  to  genius,  not  surely  to 
rank — for  lord  can  be  stamped  on  any  clay, 
but  inspiration  can  only  be  impressed  on  the 
finest  metal.         ' 

A  few  select  friends  and  admirers  folloffed 
Lord  Byron  to  the  grave — his  coronet  was 
borne  before  him,  and  there  were  many  indi- 
cations of  his  rank ;  hut,  save  the  assembled 
multitude,  no  indications  of  his  genius.  In 
conformity  with  a  singular  practice  of  the 
great,  a  long  train  of  their  empty  carriages 
followed  tlje  mourning-coaches — mocking  the 
dead  with  idle  state,  and  impeding  with  barren 
pageantr>'  the  honester  sympathy  of  the  crowd. 
Where  were  the  owners  of  those  machines  of 
sloth  and  luxury — where  were  the  men  of 
rank,  among  whose  dark  pedij^rees  Lord  By- 
ron threw  the  light  of  his  genius,  and  lent  the 
brows  of  nobility  a  halo  to  which  they  were 
strangers?  Where  were  the  ^reat  whies? 
where  were  the  illustrious  tones?  could  a 
mere  difference  in  matters  of  human  belief 
keep  those  fastid  ious  persons  away  ?  But,  above 
all,  where  were  the  friends  with  whom  wed- 
lock had  united  him  ?  On  his  desolate  corpse 
no  wife  looked,  no  child  shed  a  tear.  We  have 
no  wish  to  set  ourselves  up  as  judfves  in  do- 
mestic infelicities,  and  we  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve they  were  separated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  conciliation  hopeless;  but  who' could 
stand  and  look  on  his  pale  manly  face,  and  his 
dark  locks,  which  early  sorrows  were  making 
thin  and  £rray,  without  feeling  that,  gifted  as 
he  was,  with  a  soul  above  the  mark  of  other 
men,  his  domestic  misfortunes  called  for  our 
pity,  as  surely  as  his  genius  called  for  our  ad- 
miration ? 

As  the  cavalcade  proceeded  through  the 
streets  of  London,  a  fine-looking  lionrst  tar 
was  observed  to  walk  near  the  hearse  uncov- 
ered, throughout  the  morning,  and  on  being 
asked  by  a  stranger  whether  he  fonned  part 
of  the  funeral  corteo^Cy  he  replied,  he  came 
there  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  deceased,  M'ith 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  I^evant,  wluin  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  Grecian  Islands.  Tliis 
poor  fellow  was  kindly  offered  a  place  by  some 
of  the  servants  who  were  behind  the  cuiriage, 
but  he  said  he  was  strong,  and  had  rather  walk 
near  the  hearse. 

It  was  nut  till  Friday,  July  16th,  that  the 
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iitermeiit  took  place.  Lord  Bvron  was  buried 
in  the  family  ranlt,  at  the  Tillage  of  Huck- 
oall,  eight  miles  beyond  Nottmgbam,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  venerable  abbey  of 
NewBtead.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  jg^Te 
by  crowds  of  persons  ea^  to  show  this  last 
testimony  of  respect  to  his  memory.  In  one 
of  his  earlier  poems,  he  had  exprened  a  wish 
*    :le  with  his  mother's. 


that  his  dust  might 

and,  in  compliance  witE  this  wish,  his  coffin 
was  placed  in  the  vault  next  to  hers.  It  was 
twenty  minutes  past  four  o'clock,  on  Friday, 
July  ]6tb.  1834,  #hen  the  ceremony  was  con- 
dnded,  when  the  tomb  closed  for  ever  on  By- 
ron, and  when  his  friends  were  relieved  from 
every  care  concerning  him.  save  that  of  doin^ 
Tutice  to  his  memory,  ana  of  cherishing  his 
tune. 

The  following  inscription  was  placed  on 
the  coffin: — 

*<Geor|oOoRloBNoel  Bjnn, 

liOftl  Bjnron, 

of  Rochdale, 

Bora  in  London^* 

Jan.  tS,  1788, 

£ed  at  Miaaoloiigiii, 

in  Western  Greece, 

April  19tb,  1824.** 


1  Hl  DallM  Mji  Dover.  wUoh  ii  oa&abtadly  eorreei. 


An  urn  accompanied  the  coffin,  and  oa  it 
was  inscribed : 

«<  Within  thif  urn  are  deponted  the  hairty 

brain,  etc 

of  the  deceaaed  Lord  Byron." 

An  elegant  Grecian  tablet  of  white  mari>lflu 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Hucknall 
church.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

The  words  are  in  Roman  capitals,  and  di* 
vided  into  lines,  as  under : 

Iir  THB  VAULT  BBITXATB, 

WBXBX  MAJIT  or  Hlf  ANCBSTOSt  AMD  HU  MO  I  Ml 

AUB  BUaiBD, 

LIB   TRB   BKMAIVl  OP 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BTRON, 

LOBD  BYBOB,  OP   BOCHOALX, 

IB  TUB   COUBTT   OP   LABCASTXm; 

THBAUTHOBOP  <^CHILOB  RABOLD'SPILOBlllAen** 

HB  WAS  BOBB   IB   LOB  DOB,  OB  THB 

tto   or  iAKUABT,  1788. 

HB  DnO  AT  mtSOLOBOHI,  IB  WBSTXBB  4 

OB  TUB  19th  op  APBIL,  1814, 

BBOAOBD  IB  THB  OLOBlOUf  ATTBMPT  TO  BBBTOUI 

THAT  COCBTBT  TO  HBB  ABCIBBT  PMBUMMI 

ABO  BBBOWB. 

HIS  tlfTBB,  THB  HOBOinULBLB 

AUOUITA   MABIA   LBIOR, 

PLACXO  THIl  TABLBT  TO  HI!  MBMOBT* 


THS 


COMPLETE  WORKS 


:l(d:b:d  iBTiB^^. 


^out»  of  )RrteneiM(. 


UoMKR.  JUad,  10. 
He  whistled  as  be  went  for  want  of  thought 

DftYDEN. 


lO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE 

XlflOBT  or  TBI   eAftTBR,  etc, 
THESE  POEBflQI  ABE  XH80RZBED, 

BT   Hia   OBLIOEO    WABD,   AMD   ArrECTIOlTATB    XI^IMAir, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ON  LEA\1NG  NEWSTEAD  ABBET. 


Vikr  dart  thoa  build  the  hmlll  Son  of  the  wnifed  dan ! 
T\m  lookcM  Trmii  thf  tower  to-day :  y«t  a  few  fuu,  and  the 
Mm  iiTiha  dcMrt  comet ;  it  howla  in  thy  empty  court. 

oasiAN. 


Thioco  r  thy  battlementa,  Newatead,  the  boDow  winds 

THoQ,  the  hafl  of  my  fathefa,  art  gone  to  decay; 
b  thy  once  Miiiling  garden,  the  henik)ck  and  thistle 
Have  choked  op  the  rose  which  late  bloomM  in  the 

way. 

or  the  mail-€OTer*H  barons  who,  proodljr,  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain, 

Tbe  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast  rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

5o  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  nimibers, 
KaJK  a  flame  in  the  breast,  (or  the  war4aurebd  wreath; 

Near  Askaloo^s  Towers  John  oTHonstan'  slumben, 
UnDcrved  B  the  hand  of  hia  minBtrel  by  death. 

hot  and  Hubert  too  sleep,  in  the  vallc7  of  Creasy ; 

For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  feU ; 
M J  btfaers !  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 

How  you  (ought !  how  you  died!  stiQ  her  annals  can 
teO. 

Od  MarAon,*  with  Rupert  '  'gainst  traitora  contending. 
Four  brothers  enrichM  with  their  blood  the  bleak  6eld ; 


1  Rorirtu  Castle,  in  DerbyiUre.  an  ancient  asat  of  the 
Motifiunily. 

t  Tht  banle  of  MarMoo  nMor,  whsra  the  adharanii  of 
Cbula  L  were  defeated. 

SBoeoflbeEleetor  Palatine,  and  rdalad  to  Charles  L  Bo 
I  theflset.  kilha  nign  errhailM  n. 


For  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  their  country 
Tin  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  aeal'd. 

Shades  of  heroes,  fiircweD !  your  descendant  departn^ 
From  the  aeat  of  his  ancestors  bids  you  adieu ! 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  impartmg 
New  courage,  ho  *il  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
'T  is  native,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 
The  fiune  of  his  fathers  he  ne*er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish, 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ^ 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  YnJl  he  perish ; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dustwith  your  owb. 
^      180S. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 


Laertius. 


Oh,  Friend !  for  ever  ioved,  ibr  ever  dear ! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honouHd  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath. 
While  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pan|!8  of  death* 
CouUI  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course  ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart*s  relentlosn  force , 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  sliort  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prcv : 
Thou  still  had'st  lived,  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 
Thy  oomrade'k  honour,  and  thy  friend's  delight. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


IC,  yet,  thy  gentle  ipiiit  horer  nigh 
Tlie  spot,  where  now  thy  mouldering  aabes  H/b^ 
Here  wilt  thoa  tread,  recorded  on  nty  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  aculptor'e  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep, 
But  liring  statues  there  are  seen  to  wenp ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb^ 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine ! 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer. 
Yet,  other  of&pring  sooth  his  anguish  here : 
But  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place? 
Thine  image  what  new  friendship  can  efface  7 
Ah,  none !  a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
TiMot  wUl  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  Friendship  sighs  alone. 

1808. 


A  FRAGMENT. 
Whkv  to  their  airy  hall  my  fathers*  voice 
BhaD  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shaO  ride. 
Or,  dark  in  nust,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
Oh !  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns : 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone : 
If  thai  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay. 
Oh !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ; 
7%«(,  ooty  tkatj  shall  single  out  the  spot, 
Br  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgou 

1903. 


THE  TEAR. 


Dueeotinm  ortna  ex  animo ;  qoatar 
Felix!  hi  imo qui  ■catentem 
Psctore  te,  pia  Nympba,  seiMiL 


GRAY. 


Wheh  Friendship  or  Love 

Our  sympathies  move ; 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear ; 

The  lips  may  beguUe, 

With  a  dimple  or  smile. 
But  the  test  of  affection 's  a  Tear. 

Too  ofk  is  a  smile 

But  the  hypocriteli  wile. 
To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 

Give  roe  the  tofk  ligh, 

Whilst  the  MMd-teBhig  eye 
Is  dimmed,  for  a  time,  with  a  Tear. 

MM  charity's  glow. 

To  us  mortals  below. 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear; 

Compassion  will  mrit. 

Where  this  virtue  is  feh, 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  min  doom'd  to  sail, 
With  the  blaet  of  the  gale, 
nroafh  biBowi  AUamiB  to  ite«r; 


As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave. 
Which  may  soon  bo  his  grave. 
The  green  spaikles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death. 

For  a  fancifiil  wreath. 
In  Glory's  romantic  career ; 

But  he  raises  the  foe. 

When  in  battle  laid  low, 
And  bathes  every  wound  ^ith  a  Tear. 

If^  vrith  high-bounding  pride. 

He  r^im  to  his  bride. 
Renouncing  the  gcH^-crimson'd  spear ; 

An  his  toils  are  repaid, 

When,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  her  eyelid  ho  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth, 

Scat  of  Friendship  and  Truth, 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-ilectiog  jrear ; 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd,' 

For  a  last  k>ok  I  tum'd. 
But  thy  spiro  was  scarce  seen  through  aTeai. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour. 

To  my  Mary  no  more, 
My  Mary,  to  Love  once  so  dear ; 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower, 

I  remember  the  hour. 
She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest, 

May  she  ever  live  blest, 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere ; 

With  a  sigh  I  resign. 

What  I  once  thought  was  mine. 
And  forgive  her  decei*  nitli  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends '     ..y  heart. 

Ere  from  yuu  I  depart. 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near; 

If  again  we  shall  meet, 

In  this  rural  retreat. 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight. 

To  the  regions  of  night. 
And  ny  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier ; 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb, 

WluBre  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow 

The  splendour  of  woe. 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear ; 

No  fiction  of  fame 

Shall  blazon  my  name, 
Afl  I  ask,  all  I  wish,  b  a  Tear. 

1908. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 
DtHvertd  prtwnu  lo  the  performcnre  of  "  The  JV\ 
of  Fortune^  at  a  private  theatre, 

SiKCK  the  refinement  of  this  poViKh'd  aire 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  8ta«^ ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
Which  etuip'd  dj^piee  od  all  an  author  writ; 


\        r. 


m  fi\jt  ¥•, 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


toplMae  fvilh  purer  0cciiet  we  seek, 
call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek ; 
■MideM  Muse  soine  pity  claim, 
Mhrifeaoe  though  she  find  not  fame. 
her  alone  we  wish  respect, 
ear  more  conscious  of  defect ; 

0  Veteran  Roscii  you  bdiold, 
ti  of  scenic  action  old ; 

t  ao  Kemblk,  can  aaUite  you  here, 
M  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 
ou  tfanmg  to  witness  the  ditmi 
Actors,  to  the  drama  new. 
our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 
r  pinions,  ere  the  birds  can  fly ; 
h^  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 
lias!  we  fall  to  rise  no  more, 
nr  trembler,  only,  fear  belrays, 
t,  yet  ahnoat  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise, 
Dramatis  Persons  wait, 
pcnse,  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 
«wa  our  progress  can  retard, 
ooB  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward ; 
eaeh  Hero  all  his  power  disftlays, 
Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze : 
bat  wiO  some  protection  find, 
!  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind : 
tfhand  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 
tt  Censor  to  the  fair  must  yield, 
•or  feeble  efTortu  nought  arail, 
»  aB,  our  best  endeavows  fail ; 
■e  mercy  m  your  bosoms  lire, 

1  eaD*t  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


Yet  let  not  canker'd  calumny  assail. 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gkxiroy  vei^ 

Fox !  o^er  whose  corse  a  mourning  worid  must  weep. 

Whose  dear  remains  in  hooouHd  marble  sleep. 

For  whom,  at  lost,  e*en  hostile  nations  groan. 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 

Fox  shall,  in  Britaui*s  future  aunaU,  shine. 

Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  pahn  resign, 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask. 

For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  adu 


»  THE  DEATH  OF  MR  FOX. 

vtMg   Ubhrrtd    Impromptu    appeand   m 

Moming  Paper, 
■%  Gms  lament,  on  Fox's  death, 
m  how  when  Pitt  resign'd  his  breath ; 
Bgs  wide  let  Sense  and  Truth  unchie, 
e  pttlm  where  Justice  points  it  due. 
k  Auikar  iff  thue  PuctM  sen/  ik»  foUowmg 

JUpfy. 
oi  viper!  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
igle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 
^  our  •'aalkm's  foes"  lament  the  fate, 
ous  feei'mgy  ^  the  good  and  great ; 
rd  ton  goes  eseay  to  blast  the  name 
Nee  meed  easts  in  endless  fame  7 
r  expired,  in  pleiutude  of  power, 
moetn  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
■jr  wings  before  him  ff}>rcad, 
pints  '*  war  not  with  the  dead." 
,  io  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
mm  shmiber'd  m  the  grave ; 
n  Atlas,  bend'uig  'neath  the  weight 
erwhelming  our  conflicting  state ; 
a  Hercules,  in  Fox,  a|>pear'd, 
time,  the  niin'd  fabric  rear'd ; 
hTo,  who  Britain's  k»9  Pup|iliod ; 
MV  Cisl-reviving  hopes  have  died : 
Ml  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
sftr-extended  regions  mourn. 
1^  tvide  let  Sense  and  Truth  undue, 
I  Jyilioe  poiolB  it  due;** 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY. 
With  tha  Poems  qf  Camoene. 

Hiis  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 

Perhaps,  dear  girl!  for  me  thou'h  priie; 
It  flings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 

A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 
Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 

The  okl  and  disappointed  maid? 
Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 

In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fkde. 
Then  read,  dear  giri,  with  feeling  read. 

For  thou  wik  ne'er  be  one  of  those ; 
To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead. 

In  pity  for  the  Poet's  woes. 
He  was,  in  sooth,  a  genuine  bard ; 

His  was  no  faint  fictitious  flame ; 
Like  his,  may  bve  be  thy  reward. 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  i 


TO  M***. 


On !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire. 

With  bright,  but  miU  aflfection  shine ; 
Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire. 

Love,  more  than  mortal,  wouU  be  tbatrnm 
For  thou  art  form'd  so  heavenly  fiur, 

Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam. 
We  must  admire,  but  stiJl  despair: 

That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 
When  Nature  starop'd  thy  beauteous  birth. 

So  much  perfection  m  thee  shone. 
She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth. 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  owiw 
Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 

Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize. 
She  bade  a  secret  lightning  hirk 

Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 
These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 

Wlien  gleaming  with  meridian  Uaze  7 
Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  aD, 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  7 
'T  is  said,  that  Berenice's  hair 

Id  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there. 

Thou  would'st  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 
For,  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 

Thy  sister  lights  would  scarce  appear : 
E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 

Wodd  twinkle  dimly  through  their  spherrw 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


TO  WOMAN. 
Womah  !  experience  might  have  told  me. 
That  all  mwit  love  thee  who  behold  thee, 
Surely,  experience  might  have  taught, 
Thy  firmest  promicjs  are  nought ; 
Biit,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 
All  1  forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 
Oh !  Memory !  thou  choicest  blessing ; 
When  jom*d  with  hope,  when  still  iKMsessing ; 
But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover. 
When  hope  is  fled,  and  passion's  over. 
Woman,  that  fair  and  fund  deceiver. 
How  prompt  arc  striplings  to  believe  her ! 
How  throbs  the  pulse,  when  finit  we  view 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 
Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 
How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 
And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth ! 
Fondly  we  hope  *t  yv\\\  last  for  aye. 
When,  lo !  she  changes  in  a  day. 
This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 
"Woman !  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand."' 


TO  M.  S.  G. 
Whkii  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  you'll  surely  forgive, 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone,  your  aflTcction  can  live ; 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 
Then,  Morpheus !  envelope  my  faculties  fast, 

Shed  o'er  roe  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last ; 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine ! 
Tbey  tell  us,  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ; 
To  ikte  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven! 
Ah!  frown  not,  sweet  Lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this ; 
If  I  sm  in  my  dream,  I  alone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bUss. 
JTioagh  in  visions,  sweet  Lady,  perhaps,  you  may  smile, 

Oh  f  thmk  not  my  penance  deficient ; 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficicnL 


SONG. 
When  I  roved,  a  yotmg  Highlander,  o'er  the  dark  heath. 

And  dimb'd  thy  steep  summit,  ch !  Morven  of  Snow,* 
To  gste  on  the  tornmt  that  thunder'd  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,* 

1  The  isst  line  is  almost  a  literal  iranilation  from  the  Spanish 
proverb. 

9  Morven,  a  loflr  mountain  in  AberdMmhint  r  *'  Oormol  of 
Snow.**  is  an  expreMion  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ovian. 

3  Thb  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  thoae  who  have  been 
aeeoatoraed  to  the  mnuntaim :  it  ii  bjr  no  mnana  uncommon  on 
■itaiamff  the  top  of  Ben  e  via,  Ben  y  bourd.  etc.  to  perceive, 
between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  rkiudi  pouring  down  rain, 
and.  necaaioDslly,  accompanied  by  lichtninff.  while  the  spoo- 
tator  hterallf  looks  dowa  on  the  storm,  perlectlj  secure  from 


Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear. 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear. 
Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  't  was  centred  in  you  7 

Tet,  it  could  not  be  Love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name ; 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  chikl  7 
But,  still,  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-covcr'd  wild : 
One  image,  alone,  on  my  bosom  imprest, 

I  bvcd  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  blest. 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  nith  y(Nk 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

f  Vom  mountain  to  mountain  I  boimded  along, 
I  breasted  >  the  billows  of  Dre'a  *  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-covcr'd  couch  of  repose. 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view, 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  oo  yoo. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone. 

The  rooimtains  are  vanish'd,  my  youth  is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  aioiio. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before. 
Ah  !  splendour  has  rais'd,  but  embitter'd  my  lot, 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew* 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fail'd,  yet  they  are  not  ibrgol| 

Though  coki  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'crshadow  Colblecn  ; 
When  I  see  the  sofl  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye^ 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  cndear'd  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light  waving  locks  I  behclJ, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold. 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  3'ou.  - 

Tet  the  day  may  arrive,  when  the  mountains,  onceroon^ 

Shall  rise  to  my  sight,  in  their  mantles  of  snow : 
But  while  these  soar  above  mc,  unchanged  as  before, 

Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  7  ah,  no ! 
Adieu !  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred, 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head ; 

Ah !  Mary,  what  home  coukl  Le  mine,  but  with  yoa? 


TO***. 


Or  !  yes,  I  win  own  we  were  dear  to  each  oth*tr, 
Ttie  friendslups  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  vn 
true; 

The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brocher, 
Nor  less  the  affection  I  chorish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  domiiuon. 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires ; 

Like  Love  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion, 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 


1  "Breaitinc  the  lofty  aurfre.**— S4«A«p«ar«. 

i  The  Dee  it  a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodfi^ 
and  faJb  into  the  aea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

3  ColUeen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  HigUaad^ 
not  far  frooi  the  luias  of  Dse  Castia. 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


F«£  ofi  have  we  i»^ui<icr'd  through  Ida  together, 

A>i  Uvitt  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow ; 
Ib  l'iv  i\nm^  Kif  our  Ufl*,  how  serene  is  the  weather ! 

But  winter's  rude  tein[>ests  are  gathering  now. 
No  man  with  Affection  shall  M^^mory  blending 

Tv  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace ; 
Whn  Pnde  steeb  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 

Arid  whiU  would  be  Justice  appears  a  disgrace. 
Ht*»ef  er,  dear  S— ,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you, 

THe  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid, 
Tk  chanc*,  i»hJch  has  lost,  may  in  future  redeem  you, 

Ri^pentance  v^iQ  cancel  the  vow  you  hare  made. 
I  »iL  not  complain,  and  though  chillM  is  affectioD, 

With  me  Bo  corroding  resentment  shall  fire ; 
My  t^tfom  ta  caim'd  by  the  simple  reflection. 

Vol  bnih  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 
Tm  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 

If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own ; 
Tou  knew  me  unaltered,  by  years  or  by  distance, 

D«Totcd  to  love  and  to  'iriendship  alone. 
Tru  knew, — but  aw«y  wnh  the  vain  retrospection, 

TV  bimd  of  affe^iou  do  longer  endures ; 
Too  !aie  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection. 

And  flgh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 
Far  the  present,  we  part, — ^I  will  hope  not  for  ever, 

Fgr  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last ; 
Tu  f  ir«et  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour ; 

I  bA  no  atonement,  but  days  bke  the  past. 


TO  MARY, 

On  TfeamHg  her  pieture. 

This  ^nt  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 

Tboi^h  orong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 
Mj  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 

Retires  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 
Hoc,  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold. 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave ; 
The  cheeks,  wtucfa  sprung  from  Beauty's  mould, 

TVie  lips,  whidi  made  me  Beauty*s  slave. 

flt^,  I  can  trace ah  no !  that  eye, 

Wbnp(^  azure  floats  m  liquid  fire, 
M'lst  aD  the  painter*s  art  defy. 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 
Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue. 

But  where*s  the  beam  so  sweetly  stnyiog? 
WKth  pfe  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 

L-kft  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing. 
8«<Ktcopf!  far  more  dear  to  me, 

Lifcteas,  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
T!ua  aJ!  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Sare  her  who  placed  thee  next  iny  heart. 
fte  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 

Lest  limt;  ndght  shake  my  wavenng  sotil, 
l-aoaoanooB,  that  her  image,  there. 

Held  erery  sense  m  fast  cootroL 
TWx>'koun,ifaro*  years,  diro>  time,  HwOl  cheer; 

M7  hope,  in  ff^Knatf  moan&aiM,  raise ; 
k  i«^  h«  CMtfliet  *l  wil  appMir, 


DAMiETAS. 

In  law  an  infant, '  and  in  years  a  boy, 
n  minil  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy, 
From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean*d. 
In  lies  on  adc|>t,  in  deceit  a  Bend; 
Versed  in  hypocrify,  while  yet  a  child. 
Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  \iild; 
Woman  his  dui)e,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool. 
Old  in  tlie  world,  tho*  scarcely  broke  from  school 
Daniictas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 
And  found  the  goal,  when  others  just  begin ; 
Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 
And  bid  him  ilrain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 
But,  pallM  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  fonncr  chain, 
And,  what  was  once  his  bliss,  appears  his  bano. 


TO  MARION. 

Marior!  why  that  pensive  brow  7 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou? 

Change  that  discontented  air; 

Frou-ns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

'T  is  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears ; 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears ; 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  rcirume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  wiU  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us. 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thiills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile,  at  least,  or  se^m  to  smile ; 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs,  in  dark  restnunt ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say. 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips, — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse ; 

She  blushes,  curtsies,  frowns, — in  i^ort,  the 

Dreads,  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  ofl*,  in  search  of  reason. 

Brings  pnidence  back  in  pro]ier  season. 

All  I  shall  therefore  say  ( whatever 

I  think  is  neither  here  nor  there). 

Is  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing. 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  1 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested. 

Advice  at  least  dis'mtcrested ; 

Sucli  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel,  like  mine,  is  as  a  broth^'s. 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskilled  to  cozen. 

It  shares  itself  amongst  a  dozen. 

Marion !  adieu  I  oh !  prithee  slight  *iol 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not : 

And  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teazing. 

At  once  I  '11  tell  thee  our  opinion. 

Concerning  woman's  kH  dominit-n: 


1  Is  hiw.  twwTpwsoo  baa  Irttol  wIm>  hssaot  ittihrt  ly 
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Howo'er  we  gm»  with  admiratioii, 
On  eyes  of  blue,  or  bps  carnation; 
Howe*er  the  Bowing  lodu  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us ; 
Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love ; 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  strictuve, 
To  say  they  ibrm  a  pretty  picture. 
But  vtrould^st  thou  see  the  secret  chain, 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 
To  bail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 
t  "WW,  in  a  word,  *tis  AiiiMJLTioir. 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA.» 

▲   TALK. 

How  sweetly  shines,  through  azure  ^es. 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora*s  shore, 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  moM. 

But  often  has  yon  rolfing  moon 
On  Alva*8  casques  of  silver  play'd. 

And  viewM,  at  midnight's  silent  noon. 
Her  chie&  in  gleaming  mail  array'd. 

And  on  the  crimsonM  rocks  beneath. 

Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow. 
Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death. 

She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  km. 
While  many  an  eye,  which  ne'er  again 

CouU  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 
Tam'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain, 

Behekl  in  death  her  Ruling  ray. 

Once,  to  thoKj  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light: 

But  now,  she  glmuner'd  from  above, 
A  sad  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 
And  grey  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  dan? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man. 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And,  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 
A  soiuid  is  heard  in  yonder  hall. 

It  rises  hoorf  oly  through  the  sky, 
And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Tea,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 

It  shakes  the  shiekl  of  Oscar  brave ; 
hut  there  no  more  his  banners  rise, 

No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 
Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth. 

When  Angus  haiPd  his  eldest  bom; 
rhe  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth, 

Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  i 


I  The  eataiiropbe  of  thif  Ule  was  sofffoted  Iv  ths  itonr  of 

]  ™7«o  and  Lmeoso/:  In  the  tot  volums  of -^Ths  A^ 

MBiaa.  or  Ghost  Beer :"  it  aiw  bwn  mm  itsamMinri  to 


They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer. 
The  Pibroch  raised  iu  piercing  note. 

To  gladden  more  their  Highland  cheer, 
The  struns  in  martial  numbers  floaL 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild. 
Hoped  that,  one  day,  the  Pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  Hero's  child. 
While  he  should  lead  the  Tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 

And  Angus  hails  another  son, 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  siro  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 
The  boys  in  chikihood  chased  the  roe. 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But,  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er 
Tlwy  mbngte  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wieU  the  bright  claymore. 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  &r. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  akmg  the  gale ; 

But  Allan's  \ixkM  were  bright  and  fiur. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  tnilh 
Allan  had  early  learn'd  control, 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  fi-om  yotfh 

Both,  both  were  brave ;  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver'd  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scom'd  to  fear. 
But  Oscar*s  bosom  knew  to  feeL 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form. 

Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell ; 
Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 

On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  feU. 
From  liigh  Southannon's  distant  tower 

Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 
With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dovier 

Glenalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came: 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 

And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled ; 
It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride. 

Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  chiU. 
Hark !  to  the  Pibroch's  pleasing  note, 

Hark!  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ; 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 
See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes. 

Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes. 

Attending  on  their  chieftain's  calL 
It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands. 

The  Pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 
To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands. 

Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 
But  where  is  Oscar?  sure 'tis  late: 

Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame? 
While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait. 

Nor  Oaear  nor  his  famhv  euM. 
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At  length  young  ADan  join'd  the  bride, 
**  Whj  comes  not  Oscar?*'  Angus  said ; 

■Is  he  not  bere?"  The  youth  replied, 
**  With  me  he  roved  noC  o'er  the  glade. 

■Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
Tis  his  to  chase  the  bound'uig  roe; 

Or  Ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay. 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

**0h!  no!"  the  angiush'd  sire  r^join'd, 

** Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay; 
Would  be  to  Mora  seem  unkuid  7 

WoaU  aught  to  her  impede  his  way? 
"Oh!  search,  ye  diiefr!  oh,  search  aroond! 

AOan,  with  these  through  Ahra  fl|y, 
Til  Okst,  till  my  son  is  found. 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply !" 
AS  is  confusion — through  the  vale 

The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsdy  rings, 
It  nses  on  the  murmuring  gale. 

Till  night  eipands  her  dusky  wings, 
hbreaks  the  stilbiess  of  the  night. 

But  echooi  through  her  shades  in  vvn ; 
It  nunds  through  morning's  misty  Hght, 

But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 
Thee  dsys,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  chief 

For  Oscar  scarch'd  each  mountain  cave ; 
Then  hope  is  lost  in  boundless  griefj 

His  locks  in  grey  torn  ringlets  wave. 

■Oscar!  my  son!— Thou  God  of  heaven! 

Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age ; 
Or,  if  tlot  hope  no  more  is  given, 

Yidd  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 
"  T«s,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore. 

My  Oscar'a  whtten'd  bones  must  he ; 
Then,  ^nt,  thou  God !  I  ask  no  more,"' 

With  him  his  frantic  sire  may  die. 
'Tel,  he  may  live— away  despair ; 

Be  calm,  my  soul !  he  yet  may  live ; 
T  ami^  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear; 

0  God,  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

"Whit,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  iff  the  dust, 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er ; 

Ahs!  can  pangs  fike  these  be  just?** 

"nna  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 

TiO  Tane,  who  soothes  severest  woe^ 
Had  hade  serenity  return. 

And  made  the  tearKkrop  cease  to  flow. 
fW  «iD  lome  faUeot  hope  survived. 

That  Oscar  might  onoe  more  appear; 
K>  hope  now  droop'd,  and  now  revived, 

Til  Time  had  toU  a  tedious  year. 

^n  ralTd  afong,  the  orb  of  light 
Anin  had  run  his  destined  race; 

Ilo  Oscar  Uess'd  his  Other's  sight, 
Aad  sonrow  left  a  &inter  trace. 

^vyoothfol  Allan  stin  remam'd, 
^  Maow,  his  father's  only  joy: 

^  Abia's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 
f «r  bsMCy  crowaM  dw  iuwlHir^  boy. 


She  thought  that  Oscar  knv  was  lakl, 
And  Allan's  iiico  was  wondrous  fiiir; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  makl 
Had  daim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  firuiUess  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruple  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  woukl  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roU'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last, 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  mom; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past. 
What  smiles  'the  lover's  cheeks  adorn ! 

Hark  I  to  the  Pibroch's  pleasing  note. 
Hark!  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ; 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd. 
Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hafl , 

Hie  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  knid. 
And  all  their  former  joy  recafl. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  daiken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth? 

Before  his  eye's  far  fiercer  glow 
The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tail  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  Uke  the  rising  storm. 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

'T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quafl) 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofo  resound, 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  stranger  chief  arose. 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush'd ; 
And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows. 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

«  Ok!  man !"  he  cried,  *'  this  pledge  is  done 
Thou  saw'st  't  was  duly  drunk  by  me, 

It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son ; 
Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

*<  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy. 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  fot ; 

Say,  had'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy? 
Say  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot?^ 

«  Alas !"  the  hapless  sire  replied. 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke; 

**  When  Oscar  lef\  my  hall,  or  died, 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

«  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  coumoi 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  blest  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight." 

"  T  is  weH,"  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye ; 

**  Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  leara ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

'<  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  caB,  thy  Oscar  migjht  return; 
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Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved, 

For  him  ihy  Beltane  '  yet  may  bum. 
«« Fill  high  the  bowl,  the  table  round. 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 
With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd. 

Pledge  me  departed  Oscar*s  health.^ 
**  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Angus  oaid, 

And  filPd  his  goblet '  o  the  brim ; 
**  Here  's  to  my  boy  !  s-Uve  or  dead, 

I  ne^er  shall  find  a  son  like  him." 
"  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped. 

But  why  docs  Allan  trembling  stand  7 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.'' 
The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 

Was  turn'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue ; 
The  drops  of  death  each  otlier  chase, 

Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 

And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste ; 
For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye. 

On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 
**  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 

A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  7 
If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 

What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear  7" 
Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl ; 

**  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth !" 
Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul. 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 
**  'Tis  he !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice," 

Loud  shrieks  a  darkly-glcam'mg  Form ; 
"  A  murderer's  voice !"  the  roof  replies. 

And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 
The  tapers  wink,  the  chioflains  shrink. 

The  stranger  's  gone,  amidst  the  crew 
A  Form  was  seen,  in  tartan  green, 

And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 
His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round. 

His  plume  of  sable  strcam'd  on  high ; 
But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there, 
And  fijc'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild. 

On  Angus,  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  Chief  on  the  ground, 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring ; 
And  the  gleaming  Form,  through  the  mist  of  the  storm, 

Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whiriwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased ; 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor? 
Oblivion  prest  old  Angus'  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

«*  Away,  away,  let  the  leech  essay, 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes !" 

flis  sand  is  done,— his  race  is  run. 
Oh !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise ! 

1  Beltane-Tree.— A  Highland  festival,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
kM  Mtf  im  Ugkltd  for  iho  oceMiM. 


But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay. 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale. 
And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay, 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came, 

Or  who,  uo  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 
But  no  one  doubts  the  Form  of  Flame, 

For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 
Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  liand. 

Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart. 
While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 

And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 
Swifl  is  the  shall  from  Allan's  bow : 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 
And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move. 

She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 
Alas!  that  eyes,  which  bcam'd  with  love, 

Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  HelL 
Lo !  see'st  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb. 

Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead ! 
It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom ; 

Oh !  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 
Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave. 

Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes,  stood ; 
And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave, 

For  they  were  slain'd  with  kindred  blood. 
What  minstrel  grey,  what  hoary  bard. 

Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raioe? 
The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward, 

But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  7 
Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand. 

No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 
Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand. 

His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 
No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse. 

Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air, 
A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 

A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 

TO  THE  DUKE  OF  D. 


In  looking  ovpr  mf  pnpem,  to  wHect  a  few  addittooal  Poems 
fur  this  Rprnnd  edition,  I  found  the  following  linee,  whirh  I 
had  totally  forgotten,  compoeed  in  the  Summer  of  USA.  ■ 

■hort  time  prf>\-iout  to  my  departure  from  H .    Ttmj 

were  addreMed  to  a  yoang  ■chool-fellow  of  high  rank,  whe 
had  been  my  frequent  companion  in  aome  ramMet  tlnwigk 
tlio  neiKh(K>uring  country ;  however  he  never  saw  the  lioea, 
and  rao«t  probably  nnvor  will.  At,  on  a  ro  peruMl.  I  fiiuad 
them  not  wome  than  some  other  piece*  in  the  collection.  I 
have  now  published  tiiem,  for  the  finl  time,  afVer  a  aliflK 
revision. 

D — R — T !  whose  cariy  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd, 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade, 
Whom,  still,  affection  taught  me  to  defend. 
And  made  mo  less  a  t>Tant  than  a  friend ; 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youtlifiil  band 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command ;' 


1  At  every  public  ichool,  the  junior  boys  arc  completely 
iub»ervicnt  to  the  upper  formii,  till  they  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  clasMS.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt;  but  after  a  oeitain  period,  they  c 
io  turn,  tkoM  n' 
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Thee,  oa  wboM  head  a  few  ahort  jwn  wiB  I 

TIm  giA  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power; 

Eren  o^w  a  name  ilfaaalrious  n  thine  own, 

Reoown'd  in  rank,  not  fer  beneath  the  throaa. 

ITei,  I>— r^-t,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  sod, 

To  9hm  &ir  science,  or  evade  oootrol ; 

1VMi|rfa  paasive  lutora,*  fearful  to  dispraise 

The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 

Tkw  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes. 

And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

Wlien  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 

To  wealth,  their  goklen  idol,— not  to  theel 

And,  even  in  simple  boyhood*s  opening  dawn, 

Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fewn: 

Vfben  these  declare,  "  that  pomp  alone  sbodd  wait 

On  one  b  j  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 

That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools ; 

Thtt  gaOant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules;** 

Bdiere  them  not, — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 

And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name : 

Turn  to  the  few,  in  Ida's  early  throng, 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong; 

Or  if;  amidst  the  comrades  oT  thy  youth. 

None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  Toice  of  truth, 

AA  thine  own  heart !  H  will  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear. 

For  mil  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Tes !  I  have  markM  thee  many  a  passing  day. 

But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  (ar  away; 

f  es !  I  have  marked,  within  that  generous  nund, 

A  foul,  if  weO  matured,  to  bless  mankind : 

Ah !  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild. 

Whom  Indiscretion  baiPd  her  favourite  child, 

lltough  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 

And  dooms  ray  fell,  I  fein  would  faD  akme ; 

Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 

I  love  the  vvtues  which  I  cannot  clum. 

T  b  not  eiKNigh,  irith  other  Sons  of  power. 

To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour, 

To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 

With  kmg-drawn  names,  that  grace  no  page  beskle ; 

Then  ihare  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot, 

b  fife  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 

While  nought  <fivides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 

Eicept  the  duD  coU  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 

Thtt  monUering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herakTs  roll, 

Tliat  well-emblazon'd,  but  neglected  scroO, 

Where  Lords,  nnhonour'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 

Oh  spec  to  kave  a  worthless  name  behind ; — 

Than  deep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 

That  vail  their  dust,  their  ibUia,  and  their  feuhs; 

A  race,  with  oU  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 

il  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 

Warn  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes. 

Balled  more  among  the  good  and  wise ; 

A  glorious  and  a  kmg  career  pursue. 

Is  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too; 

Bpum  every  vice,  each  fittle  meaimesB  shun, 

Ilot  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 


ABow  me  to  disrlatm  aay  psnonal  aBndoos.  evta  the 
t;  I  aMrely  aentioo.  iHscaOr,  what  is  too  oAbo 


Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day, — 

Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earfier  Sires  dbplay ; 

One,  though  a  Courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 

And  calTd,  proud  boast!  the  British  Drama  forth.* 

Another  view!  not  less  renown'd  ibr  Wit, 

Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit; 

Bold  m  the  fieki,  and  fevour'd  by  the  Nine, 

In  every  splendid  part  ordainM  to  shine ; 

Far,  far  dktinguish'd  from  the  glittering  throng 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.* 

Such  were  thy  Fathers ;  thus  preserve  th^  name. 

Not   heir  to  tiUes  only,  but  to  Fame. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  wiD  dose. 

To  me,  this  Uttle  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 

Each  kncU  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades,  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship,  all  tn 

mine; 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue, 
And  gild  their  pinions,  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  firown'd  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill,  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  toB 
Alas !  tlMiy  love  not  kmg,  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shora^ 
Receding  sk>wly  through  the  dark  blue  deep, 
Behekl  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 


!  farewell !  I  wiD  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart ; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  roaturer  year, 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  seU^same  9fhu% 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  ky 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 
For  me,  in  future,  neither  fiiend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe ; 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  eariy  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours,  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice. 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings,  which,  perchance,  it  ought; 
If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain. 
Oh!  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vam, 
The  Guardian  Seraph,  who  directs  thy  fate, 
Will  leave  thee  gforious,  as  he  found  thee  great. 


1  "Tborou  8— k— lie.  Lord  B    k    it,  created  Eail  vc 

bj  Jamet  the  Firet.  was  one  of  the  earfiest  and  brifh*' 

est  omamenta  to  the  poetry  of  bis  country,  and  the  fiist  wbe 
prodoosd  a  reffolar  drama.**— Anderson's  Britiak  PmU, 

9  Charles  B— k— He,  Earl  of  D .  esteeoMd  the  smmI 

aeeomplisbed  man  of  Ms  day.  was  sGke  distinffoiahed  in  the 
volnptaoos  oonrt  of  Charles  f  L  and  the  ^oony  one  of  Vtfb' 
liam  III.  He  behaved  with  great  rallaotry  in  the  aea-fli^ 
with  the  Dutch,  in  IflSS,  on  the  day  prevfous  to  which  ha 
composed  his  cekbratad  aong.  Hia  charaetei  has  beea  drawn 
in  the  hifhestcofoura  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Gangvs«% 
Vidt  Andermn*s  Brituh  f—U, 
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EtMOatimB  atiH  XmCtttCotm. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL^  WHEN 
DTING. 
AhimclaI  vaiguU,  bkndulay 
Hospea,  oometquit^  oorporii^ 
Qua  nunc  abibbinlooa? 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudnla, 
Noc,  ut  Mlea,  dibit  jooot. 


TRANSLATION. 

Ah  !  gende,  fleeting,  wavering  bprite, 
Friend  and  associate  oT  this  daj! 

To  what  unknown  region  bome^ 
WiH  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  fight? 
No  more,  with  wonted  hiunour  gay, 

But  paUid,  cheoriesB,  and  ibrlonu 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 


*AD    LKSBIAM." 


EquAL  to  Jore  that  youth  most  be, 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me, 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms. 
Securely  riews  thy  matchless  charms ; 
Th^^  cheek,  which  erer  dimpUng  glows. 
That  mouth  fixmi  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known. 
Reserved  fi>r  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah !  Lesbia!  though  \  is  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  kxik  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  8ight,.my  senses  fly ; 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but  gazing  (fie; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  (ean^ 
ParchM  to  the  throat,  ray  tongue  adheres, 
My  pulse  beaU  <|uick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support ; 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  &ce  o'erspread. 
With  deadly  languor  droops  oy  hea4» 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  lig^t. 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night : 
Swh  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION 
f  THB  BPITAPa  ON  VIROIL  AND  TIBULLU9. 
■T  ooMiTius  MAasys. 
Hs  who,  siMime,  m  Epic  miiiibera  rolPd, 

And  he  who  stnick  the  softer  lyre  of  bve, 
By  Death's  unequal  hand  *  alike  controPd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move. 


I  The  huid  of  Death  it  nid  to  b«  nnjast,  or  aneqnal.  as 
Ymtf  was  co<Midarabir  oUec  than  Tibellui,  at  his 


TRANSLATION  FkOK  CATUU 


«<I.ircTU8    DC    MOHTS     VASSBftt^ 


Yk  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread; 
My  Lesbia's  favourite  b^rd  is  dead. 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  bve 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true, 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved : 
And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air ; 
But  chirrup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourn. 
From  wheuce  he  never  can  return. 
His  death,  and  Lesbia's  grie(^  I  mourn, 

Who  sighs,  alas !  but  sighs  in  vain. 
Oh !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave. 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  savt 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away: 
From  thee,  my  Lesbians  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow, 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATUTXI 


Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  miUion  scarce  would  quench  desire 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss. 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss ; 
Nor  then  my  soud  should  sated  be. 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  diss 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  lor  ever  j 
E'en  though  the  number  did  exceed 
The  ydlow  harvest's  countless  seed ; 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour, 
Coold I  desist 7 — ah!  never— never. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ANACR 


TO    BIS    LVRK. 


I  WISH  to  tune  my  qinvering  lyre. 
To  deeds  of  fame,  and  notes  of  fin 
To  echo  from  its  rising  swdl. 
How  heroes  fought,  and  nations  M 
When  Atrous'  sons  advanced  to  wa 
Or TyrianCadmus  roved  afar; 
But,  still,  to  martial  strains  unknoi 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
Te  war,  to  war  my  harp  is  due; 
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WAglbwiif  ilnnfii,  Um  cpw  ■tail 
To  Jote**  great  mq  1  rmiM  a^«m; 
ikides  and  hk  florioua  daed^i 
Beneath  wboae  arm  die  Hjdm  blaeda ; 
All,  aH  in  Taio,  lay  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  aOro'  notes  of  aoft  denre. 
Adieu!  ye  chielii  renown'd  in  anna ! 
Adieu!  the  dang  of  wai^a  alanna. 
To  odier  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 
And  sweeter  notes  shaU  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal, 
To  tefl  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel ; 
Love,  love  akme,  my  lyre  shaD  claim, 
h  songs  of  bitsa,  and  sighs  of  6ame. 


ODE  m. 


TwAi  now  the  hour,  when  Night  had  driven 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bootes,  only,  seemM  to  roll 

His  Arctic  charge  around  the  Pole ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  aleq>, 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  cease  to  weep ; 

Ai  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force: 

My  visionif  fled,  alarm'd  I  roee ; 

**  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repoae?** 

**  Alas !"  replies  the  wily  child, 

h  frkering  accents,  swMtly  mUd, 

"  A  hapl^  infant  here  I  roam. 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home ; 

Ob!  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast, 

The  mighty  storm  is  pouring  fast ; 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here, 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear?** 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale ; 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  woe; 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light, 

Toimg  Love,  tlie  infant,  met  my  sight ; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung, 

(Ah  !Gttle  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  aoon  within  my  heart ;) 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest, 

Rii  hltle  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curU,  his  azure  wing. 

Which  droop  with  nighdy  showers,  I  wring. 

Hii  shivering  bmhs  the  embers  warm, 

Aad  now,  reviring  from  the  storm. 

Scarce  bad  he  felt  his  wonted  i^ow, 

Han  swift  be  seised  his  slender  bow: 

**l  tun  woold  know,  my  gentle  host," 

He  cried,  *'if  this  itj  strength  has  bst; 

I  fear,  relajc'd  with  midnight  dews. 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuM :" 

W«h  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies, 

])eep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies: 

Then  kwd  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd, 

"My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shafl ; 

*Tii  fira^y  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it; 

^,  eoMlMMM  boeS  canet  thou  not  feel  it  r* 


FRAGMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISB& 

FROM    THK    PROMXTHKUS  OF   JlSCBTLVi* 

Grs  AT  Jove !  to  whose  Ahnighty  throne 

Both  gods  and  mortahi  homage  pay. 
Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  poww  diso*vn, 

Thy  dittfhd  behests  ne*cr  <hsobey. 
Oft  shall  tKe  sacred  victim  faD 
In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall; 
My  voice  shall  raise  no  impioua  stram 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 

How  difierent  now  thy  joyless  fete, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godhke  state. 

The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side. 
Thou  sat'st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled ; 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around. 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  relentlesa  huma^ 
Harrow,  Dtc  1, 1804. 


THE  EPISODE  OFNISUS  AND  EURTALUS. 

A    PARAPHRASB    FROM   TBK   JERBID,   LIB.   9. 

Nisus,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 

Well  skili'd  in  fight,  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, , 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field. 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave 

To  watch  the  movemenla  of  the  Daunian  hos^ 

With  him,  Euryahis  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adom'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthfid  Ufe, 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gift  to  share, 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  fcmn  was  feir ; 

These  buro  with  one  puro  flame  of  generous  Wve, 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

Friendship  and  giary  form  their  joint  reward. 

And  now  combined,  they  hold  the  nightly  guard. 

«  What  god,"  ezdaim'd  the  first,  "instib  this  fire? 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire  7 
My  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppreit, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 
The'fove  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord,— 
Be  \  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
See'st  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim. 
Where  drunken  dumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain. 
And  drowsy  Silence  liolds  her  sable  reign  7 
Tlien  hear  my  thought : — ^In  deep  and  sullen  gticC 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief; 
Now  could  the  gifls  and  promised  pnze  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine); 
Were  this  decreed — bcncatli  yon  rising  mound, 
Mothinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found, 
Whidi  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls. 
And  leaid  JEne^  fi^m  Evander's  halls." 
With  equal  ardour  firod,  and  warlike  joy. 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy 
**  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shah  thou  dare  alone ' 
Most  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own? 
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Am  I  bj  tiMQ  detpMod,  nd  Ml  «&r, 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  oT  war? 
Not  thin  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught, 
Not  thus  my  sire  m  Argive  combaU  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  Dion  feQ  by  hcsTenly  hate, 
I  tradiM  iEneas  tnrough  the  walks  of  &te ; 
Thou  know'dt  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  lifo-drops  dim  my  gory  spear ; 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  bums. 
And  lifcj  ignoble  ji/e,  for  CHory  spurns ; 
Fame,  fiune  is  cheaply  oam*d  by  fleeting  breath. 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death." 
Tlien  Nisus — **  Calm  thy  bo6om*s  fond  alarms, 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms ; 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  Toiour  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus*  throne ! 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth. 
And  clusp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth. 
But  should  I  fall,  and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance ; 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adrerse  blow, 
8bould  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low ; 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthenM  term  deserve ; 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be. 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  fi^om  foes  my  captive  cone : 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 
If  in  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb, 
Tu  mark  thy  k>ve,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  dealing  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  7 
Who,  fur  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared. 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore.** 
^  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul,** 
Replied  Eivyalus,  '*  it  scorns  control ; 
Hence,  let  us  haste.** — ^Their  brother  guards  aroee, 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repoee ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope*s  exulting  wing, 
llicir  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 
Now,  o*er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran, 
Aud  lullM  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
Sure  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nighdy  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold ; 
Ou  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 
Each  lean*d  upon  the  lance  he  wcH  could  wield. 
And  poised,  with  easy  arm,  his  ancient  shield ; 
When  Nisus  and  liis  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest 
With  vucious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  foar, 
Tlie  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear ; 
Iidus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  oominand. 
The  elder  first  addressM  the  hoary  band. 

<*  With  patience,**  thusHyrtacides  began, 
*'  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan ; 
1^  here  yonder  beacons,  baif*expiring,  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  liiture  conquest  dretJBy 
Nor  bi)od  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced, 
Betwitm  the  ocean  and  the  porul  placed : 
Beaeaih  the  covert  of  the  blackening  ■mok% 


If  you,  ye  chieft,  and  Fortune  will  aUow, 
We  'U  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow; 
Where  Pallas'  walls,  at  distance,  meet  the  sight. 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night ; 
Then  ihall  ^neas  in  his  pride  return. 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring's  nm, 
And  Latian  spoils,  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead. 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero*s  tread ; 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way. 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray: 
Oil  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream. 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam.** 

Mature  In  years,  for  sober  wisdom  fiuned. 
Moved  by  the  spccdi,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd : 
"  Ye  parent  gods  !  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy ; 
When  minds  like  these  m  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise ; 
In  gallant  youth  my  fainting  hopes  revive. 
And  Ilion's  wonted  gUxics  still  survive.** 
Then,  in  his  warm  embrace,  the  boys  he  press'd. 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd. 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew*d  :— 
**  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prise 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise? 
Our  deities  the  first,  best  boon  have  given, 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth. 
Doubtless,  await  such  young  exalted  worth ; 
iEneas  and  Ascaiuus  shall  combme 
To  yield  applause  far,  for  surpassing  mine.** 
lulus  then :  "  By  all  the  powers  above ! 
By  those  Penates*  who  my  country  fove ; 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear. 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair ! 
Restore  my  fatlier  to  my  grateful  sight. 
And  all  my  sorrows  yiekl  to  one  delight. 
Nisus !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 
Saved  fi'om  Arisba*s  stately  domes  o'erthrowo ; 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day. 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey. 
Two  massy  tripods  also  shall  be  thine. 
Two  talents  poliah*d  firom  the  gliuering  mine ; 
An  ancient  cup  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave. 
While  yet  our  vesseb  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 
But,  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down, 
When  great  JEneas  wears  Hesperia's  crown. 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed. 
Which  Tumus  gu^de^  with  more  thian  mortal  speed. 
Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 
I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  pass'd ; 
Nay  more,  twehre  idaves  and  twice  six  captive  c 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames. 
And  all  the  reahns  which  now  the  Latians  t  ^ay. 
The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 
Henc^orth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun. 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  sods  in  one ; 
Without  thy  aid  no  glory  shall  be  mme. 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 
AUke,  through  lifo  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 
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To  ban  Euryanw  •  ^  No  <mj  Mudl  Huuim 
"Htt  nsm^  ^NMics  which  firoro  this  I  claim. 
Fortune  may  favour  or  the  »kies  may  frown, 
Hal  rakna-,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  ea^er  steps  flepart, 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart: 
Mf  nother  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 
lAe  thiae  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine ; 
Nor  Troy  nor  King  Acestes*  realms  restrain 
Her  fecbled  age  fr^  dangers  of  the  main ; 
Akm  ifae  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
Abh^  example  of  maternal  love. 
Uttkoown,  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 
Leit  grief  fhould  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave : 
rroo  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  1  seek, 
Ko  Minting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek ; 
Bj  {loomy  Night,  and  thy  right  hand,  I  vow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now : 
l>o  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain, 
lo  ihec  her  much-loved  diild  may  live  again ; 
Her  dvijig  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless, 
Aaiit  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  loul  inflame. 
To  Hk  is  glory,  or  to  fall  m  fame.** 
Smd  with  a  filial  care,  so  deeply  feh, 
i>  tears,  at  once,  the  Trojan  warriors  melt ; 
Finer  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow ; 
Such  bve  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 
"AJ  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied, 
"Nor  this  akKie,  but  many  a  gift  beside ; 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creosa'g  >  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame ; 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run. 
But  Uesc'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Xow,  by  my  life,  my  Sire's  most  sacred  oath. 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  ftill,  my  firmest  troth, 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd. 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shaU  be  bestow'd." 
IVb  ipoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A  vieaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew  ; 
Ljcwo'm  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feeL 
A  UwDy  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil, 
SUto  midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
lisettheus,  to  guard  the  ebier  youth,  bestows, 
Asd  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows ; 
Arai'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  the  assembled  train. 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  \*ain ; 
More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
liAs  holds  amidst  the  chiefe  his  place ; 
Ki  prayers  he  sends,  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 
i<oct  in  the  omrmurs  of  the  sighing  gale? 

The  trench  is  past,  and,  favour'd  by  the  night, 
1Voitj[h  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight 
When  Aall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er? 
Aks!  MOM  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots,  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen, 
Asd  flowmg  flasks,  and  acatter'd  troops  between ; 
Baodut  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  comlnne, 
Aauagled  chaos  tliis  of  war  and  wine. 
"Now,"  cries  the  first,  "  for  deeds  of  Wood  prepare, 
With  me  tbe  conquest  and  the  labour  share ; 
Hot  lies  our  pRlh ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  drcamtnz  chdeftain  dies ; 


iTkanofhiroriahw,  lost  on  the  oi«ht  when  Tror  was  taken. 


111  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  clear  thy  road,  with  many  a  deadly  bk>w.** 
His  whispering  arcvnu  then  the  youth  represt, 
And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting 
Stretch'd  at  nis  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed, 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  bad  closed ; 
To  Tumus  dear,  a  prupliet  and  a  prince, 
His  omens  more  than  augur*s  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  wlio  thus  foretold  ihc  fate  of  all. 
Could  not  avert  his  own  jntirocly  falL 
Next  Remus'  armour-hearer,  hapless,  f«^ 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell: 
The  charioteer  along  his  course's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  severed  neck  divides ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  nunilter'd  with  tlie  dead, 
Bounding  convulsive,  flics  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swollen  veins  the  bladiening  torrents  pour, 
Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  dWd  with  youthful  fire ; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  past, 
Luird  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last ; 
Ah !  happier  far,  had  he  the  room  survey'd. 
And,  tUl  Aurora's  dawn,  his  skiD  display'd. 

In  slaughter'd  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep. 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
Mid  the  said  flock,  at  dead  of  night,  he  prowls. 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls ; 
Insatiate  still,  through  tcenung  herds  he  roams. 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel. 
Yet  wakeful  Rhoesus  sees  the  threatening  steel , 
His  co^^ard  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides, 
And,  vainly,  in  the  weak  defence  confides; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  search'd  his  veins. 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  ahemate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  fkMV| 
The  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now,  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  vray. 
Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  unconfined  behold  each  grazing  ste^l, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed ; 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm. 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
"  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  past, 
Full  foes  enough,  to-night,  have  breatlied  their  last ; 
Soon  win  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn. 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom.** 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  arts  emboss'd, 
What  bowld  and  mantles,  in  confusion  toss'd. 
They  leave  regardless !  yet,  one  glittering  prixe 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt : 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieflains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head,  in  triumph,  bears , 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend. 
To  seek  the  vale,  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Tumus'  camp  pursue  their  destined  coivse  i 
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WbQe  dw  alow  foot  their  tardj  imreh  delay, 

The  knights,  impatieiit,  spur  tiong  the  wmy : 

Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led, 

Tb  Tumin,  with  their  matter*!  promise  eped : 

Now,  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walla, 

When,  oo  the  left,  a  fight  reflection  &lli>; 

The  plmider'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 

Shedi  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright ; 

Vobcens,  with  question  loud,  the  pair  alarms— 

** Stand,  stragglers !  stand !  why  eariy  thus  in  arms? 

fVom  whence?  to  whom?"  He  meets  with  no  reply; 

TVusting  the  oorert  of  the  night,  they  fly ; 

Tlie  thicket's  depth,  with  hurried  pace,  they  tread. 

While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene; 
Buryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze. 
To  where  Latinos*  steeds,  in  safety  graze, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend. 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
**  O  God !  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft, 
la  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left !" 
Listeiung  he  runs — above  the  waving  trees, 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  pasang  breeze; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundenng  hooft  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground ; 
Again  he  turns— of  footsteps  hears  the  noise, 
T^  sound  elates— the  sight  his  hope  destroys ; 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround. 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound ; 
Him,  with  kMid  shouts,  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare? 
Ah !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  I 
VFhat  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay. 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spdlcr's  prey ! 
His  lift  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish''^  to  live ! 
Poising  with  strength  liis  lifted  lance  on  high. 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  phrenzied  eye : 
**  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star  1 
Queen  of  the  sky  I  whose  beams  are  seen  aftr ; 
By  night,  Heavra  owns  thy  sway,  by  day,  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove ; 
If  e'er  myself  or  sire  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase ; 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 
T%us  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung ; 
The  tliirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretchM  him  on  the  day: 
He  sobs,  he  dies, — the  troop,  in  wild  amaie. 
Unconscious  wnenee  the  death,  with  horror  gaze ; 
While  pale  they  staro,  through  Tagus'  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven ; 
fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes, 
Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall ; 
"  Thrtii  youth  accurst !  thy  life  shaO  pay  for  aH'* 
QiBCK  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew. 
And  ragoig,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 


Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  cwiciaah, 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  k>v«  reveals  ; 
Aghast,  confrised,  his  feara  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies: 
**  Me,  me, — ^yoor  vengeance  huri  on  sse  akme, 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own; 
Te  starry  Spheres!  thou  conscious  Heaven  attesit 
He  couki  nou-durst  not^-k>!  the  guile  coolest ! 
AU,  all  was  mine — his  early  &te  suspend. 
He  only  bved  too  well  his  hapless  friend ; 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs !  fi^m  him  your  rage  renieiwi 
His  fauk  was  friendship,  all  lus  crime  was  k>ve.'' 
He  pray'd  in  vain,  the  dark  assasnn's  sword 
Pierced  the  &ir  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast: 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scenu  the  ak, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  shaking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gentljr,  falls  a  fading  flower; 
Thus,  sweetly  drot^ing,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  Beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide. 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  Despair  his  guide ; 
Volscens  he  seeks,  amidst  the  gathering  hoJt, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  oo  steel,  foe  crowds  oo  foe. 
Rage  nerves  his  arm.  Fate  gleams  in  every  bbw ; 
In  vain,  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds. 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheeHd  bis  falchion  flics. 
Nor  quits  the  Hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  hii  food  aflection  proved. 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  ho  k>ved ; 
Then  on  his  bosom,  sought  his  wonted  place, 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace . 

Celestial  pair !  if  aught  my  verse  can  chum. 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  &me ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire ; 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire ; 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome ! 
And  vanquiah'd  millions  hail  their  Empress,  Rome 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OP 
EURIPIDES. 
When  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow. 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge. 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  ? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  chame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame, 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  fdt  before. 

But,  if  aflection  gently  thrills 

liie  soul,  by  purer  dreams  possest. 
Hie  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills. 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast ; 
If  thus,  thou  comest  m  gentle  guise, 

Fair  Venus !  from  thy  native  heaven. 
What  heart,  unfeeling,  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  T 
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Bal,  Bifw  inn  thy  goUcB  bow 

Blaj  I  beoMth  tiie  abaft  expira, 
WboM  creepiBg  voKn,  aore  aad  riovy 

Awakw  an  ail-conwiinipg  fira; 
Te  raddof  doubca !  ye  jeaiouafeafal 

With  others  wage  eternal  war; 
Rcpeaiaoce !  aource  of  future  tean, 

Franii  me  be  ever  distaDt  far. 

Mij  DO  distracting  thougbla  daatroy 

The  holy  calm  of  aacred  love ! 
May  aD  the  boura  be  wing*d  with  joy. 

Which  borer  iaitbfiil  hearts  abore  I 
Fiir  VemiB !  on  thy  mjrrtle  ahrine, 

May  I  with  some  fond  lorer  sigh ! 
WhoM  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine. 

With  me  to  lite,  with  me  to  die. 

Mjr  native  soil !  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer,  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  1  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  haplesa,  baniah'd  wretch  to  roam ; 
Tliis  very  day,  this  very  hour, 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath, 
Nor  quit  niy  silent,  humble  bower— 

A  doom,  to  me,  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh, 

Aad  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear? 
Throufh  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly, 

A  pensive,  weary  wanderer  here : 
Ah !  hapleaa  dame !  *  no  aire  bewaib, 

No  friend  thy  wretched  &te  deplorea, 
No  kindred  voice  with  fapture  haib 

Thj  steps,  within  a  siraoger'a  doora. 

PwiA  the  fiend !  whose  iron  bea-t. 

To  &ir  afl*eetion'a  truth  onknown. 
Bids  her  he  fondly  ioved  depart, 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone ; 
Who  ne'er  unlocks,  with  silver  cey,  * 

The  fflikler  treasures  of  his  soul ; 
May  such  a  friend  be  iar  fixMn  me. 

And  Ocean^s  storms  between  us  roU ! 


FUGITIVE   PIECES. 


THOHGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION.* 

Ri«R  IB  the  midst,  surroimded  by  his  peers, 
Mtovut  his  an^e  front  sublime  uprears; 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
^lole  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod ; 


I  MttW.  who  arcoapenied  Jasun  to  Corinth,  was  deserted 
^  Ms  <w  the  dauf  hter  of  Creoo,  kioff  of  that  city.  The  Chorua 
frw  wbirb  tbii  m  takm,  here  addreai  Medea;  tboach  a  eoo- 
■dcrtUe  lihrrtf  i«  taken  with  tlie  orif  inal,  br  expaodinf  the 
Ma.  u  tko  HI  K>nie  other  parts  of  the  translation. 

i Tde  orifind  is  " KaOapav  Avol^avrt  KXct^s  ^ptvAv :" 
ikRJlr  "  DiKkiaioic  the  hricht  key  of  the  mind.** 

3  No  reflection  is  htn  intended  acainst  the  prrvon  mentioned 
Mcrlhs  aaaiecf  Maanos.  He  »  merely  represented  aa  pcr- 
fcnaisc  an  aMrmdable  funciioo  of  h«i  oisiee :  indeed  sorb  an 
M^tt  eoaid  only  recoil  upon  myself;  aa  that  aentlemsn  is 
*•«  sfl  «ach  disCiaffuiahed  by  hie  eloquence,  and  the  dignifitMl 
MpriMy  vith  which  be  fills  his  sitaation.  aa  be  waa.  in  his 
Nsuwdsva,  far  wil  and  coavivialily 


As  an  arouod  ^  wrapt  in  speecUtss  gioosa, 
Hia  voice,  i«  ihimder,  shakes  the  aounding  dooM^ 
Denouncing' H^  reproach  to  kickleaa  fools, 
UnskiU'd  to  plod  in  mathemalao  rules. 

Happy  the  youth !  in  Euclid'a  axioms  tried, 
lliough  little  vereed  in  any  art  beaide ; 
Who,  acansely  akillM  an  Engliah  line  to  pen. 
Scans  Attic  metrea  with  a  critic'a  ken. 
What!  though  he  knows  not  how  hia  fathera  Ued, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead ; 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France ; 
Though,  marv'ling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  weQ  he  recoUecta  the  lawa  of  SparU; 
Can  teD  what  edicta  aago  Lycurgus  made, 
While  Blackstone  's  on  the  shelf  neglected  Uid ; 
Of  Crrecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathleaa  fame, 
Of  Avon'a  bard  remembering  acarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth,  whose  scientific  pate. 
Class-honours,  medaU^  feUowanips,  await ; 
Or  even,  perbapa,  the  declamation  prise. 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  hb  eyes. 
But,  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope : 
Not  that  oar  Heads  mucli  eloquence  reqtnre, 
Th'  Athenian's  glowing  style,  or  TuDy's  fire. 
A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try,  by  speaking,  to  convince : 
Be  other  ortitors  of  pleasing  proud, 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd ; 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan ; 
No  lK>rrow'd  grace  of  action  muat  be  aeen. 
The  Slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ; 
Whilst  every  staring  Graduate  would  prate 
Against  whiu  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man,  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup* 
Must  m  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  atop,  but  rattle  over  every  word, 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard— 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest! 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best* 
Who  uucrs  most  within  the  ahoatest  space, 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  viho,  thus  repaid. 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  riuggish  shade ; 
Where,  un  Cam's  sedgy  banks,  supine  they  fie. 
Unknown,  imhonour'd  live,—- imwept  for,  die ; 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  leam'mg  fix'd  within  their  waOs; 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise. 
All  modem  arte  aflbcting  to  despise ; 
Yet  prizing  Bchtley's,  Brukck's,*  or  Pomfons* 

note. 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote ; 
Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale. 
Sad  as  the'u-  wit,  and  iedioua  aa  their  tale, 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeaU 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power. 
Whether 't  is  Pitt  or  P — tty  mils  the  hour:  * 


1  Celebrated  critics. 

S  The  present  Greek  professor  at  Trinity  College.  Cw^ 
bridge ;  a  man  whose  powers  of  miod  sod  wrilings  mar  pae- 
liaps  justify  their  preference. 

3BawethiawaswriUan.LoidH.K rbaskMlUsplMS 
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To  Um,  with  mppbuit  ■nilea,  fhtj  bend  the  iMad, 
While  dJAajit  roatree  to  their  eyes  are  epread ; 
But  should  a  ttonn  o*erwhelin  him  with  diigraoe, 
Thejr  'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  611M  hie  piece. 
8ach  are  the  men  who  learning*!  treaaures  gMid^ 
6udi  la  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ; 
Hub  nnjch,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say—- 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  prio^  Uiey  pay. 

1806. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ♦  ♦  ♦. 


Bis 


"  to  Mmpsr  amoris 

abiCsHst  iioaco.*' 
VALERIUS  FLAOCU& 


Frx  END  of  my  youth !  when  young  we  roved, 
Like  striplings  mutually  bek>red, 

With  Friendship's  purest  glow; 
The  bliss  which  wmg*d  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  sekkxn  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  reconection  seems,  alone, 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I  've  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you ; 
Hiough  pain,  't  b  still  a  pleasing  pain, 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu ! 

My  penstre  memory  fingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  eiuoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  fuU, 
lift's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  duB, 

And  we  may  meet—ah !  never ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streaims,  which  from  ono  fountain  rise. 

Together  join'd  in  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  fixmi  their  source, 
Each  murmuring  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main. 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 
Though  near,  alas !  tfistinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  beAire; 
Now  swift  or  sk>w,  now  Mack  or  dear, 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souk,  my  Friend !  which  once  suppfied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside. 

Now  flow  in  different  channeb ; 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'TIS  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  Fashion's  annals. 

'TIS  nune  to  waste  on  Love  my  tkne. 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme. 

Without  the  aid  of  Reason; 
For  Sense  and  Reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seixe  on. 


mtt  soiiseqoently  (I  had  almostttid  e^iutv^uiUlg)  tkebonsur 
ar  MptsMolinf  ths  lHuvcr.tiy ;  a  fact  so  ftoriag  roqairn  do 


Poor  LiTTLB !  sweet,  nelodioos  hard . 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard. 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all ; 
He,  who  the  kwe  of  Love  expanded, 
By  dire  reviewers  ^MMild  be  branded. 

As  void  of  wit  and  moraL* 

And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  b  thine, 
Harmonious  favourite  of  the  Nine ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot ; 
Thy  soothing  bys  may  still  be  read. 
When  Persecution's  ann  b  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgoC 

8tiD,  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit. 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  than; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them;  * 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  weQ, 
To  break  the  ruddy-sounding  sheU 

Of  such  a  young  beginner ; 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
Ere  thirty,  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 

Now- 


-,  I  must  return  to  you. 
And  sure  apologies  are  due ; 

Accept  then  my  concession ; 

In  truth,  desr ,  in  fancy'a  flight, 

I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ; 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  H  wouM  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state; 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ; 
And  should  a  noble  Monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Tct,  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 
Where  specious  rivab  glitter  round, 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  jrou; 
And  grant  your  k>ve  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you. 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  Truth's  secure  unerring  way ; 

May  no  delights  decoy ; 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move. 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy. 

Oh!  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bloss. 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow  ; 
Be  still,  as  you  vrere  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  you  've  been  known  to  me. 

Be,  still,  as  you  are  now. 


1  Thsss  Btansai  were  written  aoon  after  the  appearan 
s  severe  eritiqoe  in  a  Northern  review,  on  a  now  pubKei 
of  the  Britiah  Aoaereon. 

S  A  Bard  (borresco  refbrem)  defied  hla  reviewer  to  m 
combat  If  thie  example  beeomee  prevalent,  oar  perio 
oeoaora  must  be  dipped  in  the  river  8tjx.  for  what  elsi 
■eeure  them  from  the  numerous  boat  of  their  enraged  ai 
aoUt 
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Aadthmghnow  tnfing  chare  of  pruM, 
Todieer  my  lait  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 
WUst  Uessing  your  bdored  name, 
I'dicaw  at  ooce  a  Poc^«  fiune, 

To  pnnt  ^  Prophet  hen, 

GRANTA,  A  MEDLET. 


IfynMis  X9^at9i  /taj^ov  eat  warn  Kfnieais, 

Ob!  eodd  Lb  Saos*8  *  demon'a  gift 

Be  reafized  at  my  desire, 
Tb  nigfai  my  trembling  form  he  *d  lift, 

To  place  it  on  Su  Mary's  spire. 
IVb  would,  anrooTd,  old  Granta*s  halb 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display ; 
Fe9ow«  i»ho  dream  on  lawn,  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 
11m9  wwild  I  view  each  rival  wight, 

P— tty  and  P—lm— st — n  surrey ; 
Wbo  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 
Ul  candidates  and  voters  fie. 

All  iuUM  in  sleep,  a  goodly  nuiiri)cr ! 
A  nee  renov.nM  for  piety. 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  H ,  indeed,  may  not  demur, 

FeOowB  are  sage,  reflecting  men! 
Tkj  know  preferment  ca    occur 

But  very  seldom,— now  and  then. 
They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal ; 
Each  hope^i  that  one  may  be  his  lot. 

And,  there&jre,  smiles  on  his  propoeaL 
Koir,  from  the  soporific  scene 

m  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later. 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen, 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 

The  candidate  fi>r  college  prixes 
Sli  poring  by  the  nudnight  lamp. 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He,  lureiy,  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 
With  all  the  honours  of  his  college. 

Who,  atriving  hardly  to  obtain  them. 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge ; 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest. 

To  scan,  precisely,  metres  Attic, 

Or  aptates  his  anxious  breast 

In  sotving  problems  mathematic ; 

Wbn  reads  false  quantities  m  Sele,* 
Or  pozzies  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 

Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 

In  baHwroos  Latin'  doom'd  to  wrangle; 


1 1W  Ksbfe  Boiteuz  of  Zjt  -Ue^,  wbf 

■a^  plaesa  Doa  CIm>&s  oa  an  slsvalsd  aitoation,  and  un- 

4i»  hiBii  for  his  iMpeetion. 

i9it»  paUir«tiiio  oa  Gniek  metres  displays  oonaiderable 

^  sal  iacceaiir.  bar.  as  rotcbt  b<i  sxpsctcd  la  so  difficult 

"«i.  b  BM  ranM/fcaMe  for  accuracy. 

1 1W  LMia  of  the  seboola  is  of  the  csaias  <psaM,  and  not 


Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 

The  aqoare  of  the  hyputhenosc.* 
Sdn,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapleaa  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreatioiis. 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 
Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infiuny  combine. 
When  dmnkennesB  rod  dice  unite. 

And  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 
Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray. 
Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  an  their  boasted  solfHleniaL 
'TIS  mom, — from  these  I  turn  my  sight: 

What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  ey«7 
A  nimierous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,  * 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 
Loud  rings,  in  air,  the  chapel  bell ; 

'Tishush'd:  What  sounds  are  these  I  bsar  I 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  listening  ear. 
To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 

The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 
Though  he  who  bears  the  music  long 

Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 
Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercy,  now,  must  be  refused, 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 
If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  lum. 
To  us  his  psafans  had  ne'er  descended. 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  lorn  'em. 
The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken, 

By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 
Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 

On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh  I  had  they  simg  in  notes  like  these^ 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear. 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease— 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But,  if  I  scribble  longer  now. 

The  deuce  a  soul  will  stay  to  read; 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low, 

'T  is  ahnosl  time  to  stop  indeed. 

Hierefore,  farewell,  old  OnAirra's  spires, 

No  more,  like  Clcofas,  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  Muse  inspires. 

The  reader's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 


The  diacoverv  of  Pythafforas,  that  the  Minars  of  the 
hypoUMimae  is  equal  to  Iks  oquaras  of  the  otheriwo  aides  et 
a  rifbt-anfflad  triangle. 
t  On  a  Saint  day.  the  KadsoU  wear  sarpiiess  ia  rhaarf 
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LACHIN  T  GAUL 


LaOimw  0«fr.  or.  m  il  m  ^'^"'^'^^J^.S^J^Sjf^^S^ 
Omrr.  towers  proadly  pra-eauoeat  in  toe  Monmra  nif  n- 

SSTit  M  the  hif  h««t  aioanuiii.  pochw  »  ««»«  ^^^ 
be  tliM  •■  it  na7.  it  ia  <»rt«iniy  one  of  the  mort  lublime 
and  piemrawitte  emoiigM  our  "  CaWomwi  Al|»."  !«•  *P- 
SerSSeiTjf  adiMkjr  hoe..but  tto  .ummit  «  Ije  ■•»t  of 
mpal  Miowi:  near  Lachin  y  Gair  I  ■!»»»*  ■ora«  of  the 
S5B>aitof«ylile,the  recoUeclkm  ©f  wWeh  ha.  given 
butb  to  the  following  Stanzai. 

Away,  ye  gay  UndMapw,  ye  gardeoi  of  rases  I 

In  you  let  the  nmuoas  oT  kunvy  rove ; 
Bestore  me  the  rocks  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  k>ve: 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  theu"  white  summits  thou^  elements  war. 
Though  cataracts  foam,  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  foun- 
tains, 
I  sigh  for  the  Talley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 
Ah!  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd. 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet^  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  ;* 
On  chieflains  long  perishM  my  memory  |»ondcr'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covcr'd  glade ; 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  gloiy 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  Fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 
<<  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-roUing  breath  of  the  gale  7" 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale: 
Round  Loch  na  Garr,  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car; 
Cknids  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathen— 

They  dwell  in  th|  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr: 
«*  m^tarr'd, »  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 
Tell  you  that  Fate  had  forsaken  your  cause?" 
Ah!  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Cullodea, ' 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause ; 
Still  were  you  happy,  in  death's  early  skunber 

Tou  rest  with  your  clan,  in  the  caves  of  Braemar,* 
The  Pibroch  *  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  Lumber 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 
Years  have  roll'd  on.  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  lefl  you ; 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again ; 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  berefl  you, 

Yet,  still,  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain : 
England!  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  a&r ; 
Oh!  for  the  crags  that  are  wiU  and  majestic, 

'Hie  steep-frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr ! 


1  Thii  word  is  eiTOoeouiilr  prononnced  plod;  the  proper 
pronuneiaiioa  (according  to  the  Scotch)  m  ihown  bf  the 
erthograpby. 

S  1  allude  here  lo  mr  maternal  aneestnre,  "  tho  Gordona,'* 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charlee, 
better  linown  by  the  name  of  the  Pielc^der.  Tkie  branoh  was 
oearij  alii<Hl  bf  blood,  ae  well  bb  attachment,  to  the  Sicwuru. 
George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  PrinceiB 
Annabella  8iewart.  daughter  of  JBme«  the  First  of  tScotland ; 
by  her  he  lea  four  Bonat  the  third.  Sir  WiWam  Goidon.  I 
have  the  honour  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

3  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden  I  am  not 
eertain ;  but  as  many  fell  in  the  inrarrection,  I  have  used  the 
■ame  of  the  principal  action,  "  pars  pro  toto.** 

4  A  tract  of  4m  Highlasds  so  eaUed ;  then  is  also  a  Csstle 
«f  Bcaemar. 

ftXhaBagpipa. 


TOROMAMCB. 
Pabkht  of  goldeii  dreams,  Romance ! 

AuspidouB  queen  of  chikfish  joys ! 
Who  lead'st  akmg,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votife  train  of  girls  and  boys; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  kmger  bound, 

I  break  tlie  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Tru 

And  yet,  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspictoos  sod, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems. 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  n 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reigi% 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue. 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain. 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 
And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  ckiuds  descend ; 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  P>'lade8 »  in  every  friend  7 
But  leave,  at  once,  thy  reahns  of  air. 

To  mingling  bonds  of  fairy  elves: 
Confess  that  woman's  false  as  fair. 

And  friends  have  feelings  for-'themse 

With  shame,  I  own  I  've  felt  thy  sway, 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er ; 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar : 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  Truth  was  dea 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton*s  sigh. 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear. 
Romance !  disgusted  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  f!y, 
Where  Affectatxm  holds  her  seat. 

And  sickly  Sensibility; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine : 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympsthy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array'd  In  WJ 
Who  heaves  with  thoe  her  simple  sigh. 

Whose  br<»ast  for  every  boaoiu  bleet 
And  call  thy  sylvan  fomale  quire, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone, 
Who  once  coukl  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  thron< 

Ye  genial  nymphs.  who»o  ready  tear^ 

On  all  occaaiona,  swiflly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heavo  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  llamea  and  phrenzy  gli 
Bay,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name. 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  1 
An  In  (ant  Bar*l,  at  least,  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 


I  It  h  lurflf  iweMMTy  tn  »dd.  thmt  PrWw  wm  Uw  c 
Oiwlf«.s»l  a  partMr  id  om  of  Ihnie  fri«H»hl|it  vrhich, « 
Acliillsi  and  P»»t«l«.  N;«i  tod  Ettrj.Ji*.  UMwe  u«  1 
ban  Iwaded  down  to  pwiierity  m  reni*rlul«lJ  lortMcss  » 
whidH  io  all  prt\li.li(y,  nerer  Mirtad,  b.jr'wJ  tlie  kua^ 
pest,  tbs  psgs  of  a  bittoraa,  or  modara  vtmiM, 
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iin0t^akag«fiea! 
|Hr of  frte  »  hoTsring  nigh; 
ihi  gdf  appMn  m  new, 


i  bj  gakf  you  cannot  weaUMr, 
Op  nnd  eke  your  gentle  queen, 
I  Bwl  periih  altogether. 


ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBETJ 


•r fcan  that  are  cone!  diej  roll  before  ne 
iib  OeSIAM. 


te  filing,  once  reeplendent  dome ! 
rine!  repentant Hehrv^s*  pride! 
Mhs,  and  dames  the  cloisterM  tomb, 
!*•  ahades  around  thy  ruuu  glide : 

I !  more  honoured  in  thy  fall, 
B  mansioos  in  their  pillarM  state ; 
ie  frowna  thy  ranlted  hall, 
Snee  on  the  blast  of  &te. 

mh,  *  obedient  to  their  lord, 
ff  the  crimson  cross^  demand: 
la  round  the  festive  board, 
I  nCainers,  an  immortal  band. 

lirmg  Fancy*s  magic  eya 
r  progress,  through  the  lapse  of  tune ; 
■dent  youth,  ordainM  to  die, 
{riB,  in  Judea's  clime. 

Ma,  dark  pile  J  departs  the  Chie^ 
Mim  in  other  regions  lay ; 
MDded  conscience  courts  relief, 
■  Ihe  garish  blaze  of  day. 

amy  cells  and  ^ades  profound, 
iiiured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  riew; 
d  Guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
»  ftom  stem  Oppression  flew. 

da  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

wood's  outlaw>-s  once  were  wont  to  prowl; 

om*9  rrimes,  of  various  dyes, 

er  in  iho  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

I  pass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 

lal  of  life-eztinguiah'd  clay, 

I  tha  sacred  fathers  grew, 

wir  pious  voices,  but  to  pray. 

I  balB  their  wavering  wings  extend, 

frowning  *  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

lA  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 

MDS  to  Mary*  paid. 


I  on  tkia  lalQeet  is  printMl  in  tha  begmninc, 

fMaally  no  tntenticMi  of  iiuertiof  tli«  follow- 

ded  at  the  fmrthroJar  reqneat  of  mmim  frimdi. 

«adad  Newstsad  sooa  after  the  murder  of 

•L 

I ased  bf  Waltrr  Beott.  id  his  poem,  "The 

,**  as  •jriKinyinoiM  with  VrmsJ. 

MB  was  the  badite  of  the  rrthwdera. 

■V.**  the  Beottith  word  for  Twiiiirfat,  ie  fkr 

•i  bee  been  reeouioieodnl  by  inajiy  emineot 

deafarly  Dr.  Moore,  in  hii  Lettere  to  Boms. 

la  »•  it  on  aeconot  of  it*  barmooj. 

«■  dsdioatsd  10  lbs  VinJa 


Tears  roll  tm  jmn    lo  agea,  ages  yield— 

Abbota  to  abbola  ia  a  liaa  suocced, 
Rebgion'a  i 

TiQroyali 
One  holy  Bmmmr  laar'd  tha  Gothic  waHi, 

And  bade  the  piouB  iaoiatea  rest  in  peace ; 
Another  HciraT  ■  the  kind  gift  ncaUs, 

And  bids  devotion'a  haikyw'd  echoaa  oaaaa. 
Yarn  is  each  threat,  or  aupplicaling  prayer. 

He  drivea  theoi  exiles  from  theb  bleat  abode. 
To  roam  a  dreary  wofU,  in  deep  deapair, 

No  friend,  do  home,  no  refiige  but  their  God. 
Hark!  how  the  hall,  reaoouhng  to  the  strain. 

Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din! 
The  heraUs  of  a  warrior'a  haughty  reign. 

High-created  bamierB,  wave  thy  waBa  within. 
Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  bumish'd  amsy 
The  braying  trumpet,  and  the  hoarser  drum, 

Unite  in  ooocert  with  increased  alarma. 
An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress*  now, 

Endrded  by  insulthig  rebel  powers ; 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  tlureatening  brow 

And  dart  destruction  m  sulphureous  showers. 
Ah !  vain  defence !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege. 

Though  oft  repdsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  brare; 
His  thronging  Ibes  oppress  the  fiuthful  fiege, 

RebeUion'B  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 
Not  unavenged,  the  raging  baron  yieUs, 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain; 
Unconquer'd  still  his  fidchion  there  he  widds, 

And  days  of  gk>iy  yet  for  him  remain. 
Still,  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to  strew 

SelP'gather'd  laurels  on  a  selPmght  grave ; 
But  Charles'  protecting  genhis  hither  flew. 

The  mooarch'a  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 
Trembhng  she  snatch'd  him'  from  the  unequal  strife^ 

In  other  fieMs  the  torrent  to  repel. 
For  nobler  combats  here  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falklatkb*  feL 
From  thee,  poor  pile !  to  lawless  phmder  given. 

While  dying  groans  their  painfid  requiem  sound. 
Far  different  incense  now  aacends  to  beavei^- 

Such  rictims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 
There,  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse. 

Noisome  and  ghnt,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ; 
0*er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with  horse. 

Corruption's  heap,  tha  savage  spoilers  trod. 
Graves,  kmg  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'ei  spread, 

Rannck'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mouU; 
From  nifllan  fanga  escape  not  e'en  the  dead. 

Raked  from  repose,  in  search  of  buried  gold. 


1  At  the  diesolutioo  of  ibe  Honarteriee.  Henry  VltL  be- 
•towed  Nswetead  Abbey  oa  Sir  John  Byroa. 

8  Newetead  ■oaCaioed  a  eooaiderable  siege  \a  the  war  bo- 
tweeo  Charlee  L  and  hie  Parliament. 

3  Lord  Byroa  aod  hie  brother  8ir  WiUiam  held  biyh  mm 
mande  kn  the  rayal  anB> ;  the  former  wa«  General  in  Oief  lu 
Ireland.  Lieoteaaat  of  the  Tuwer.  and  Governor  to  JaoMS 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  tbe  nohappy  Jaroee  II.  The  latter 
had  a  prioefpaJ  share  in  OMoy  adiona.  I^ide  Claieodoaw 
Hume.  ece. 

4  Loeius  Gary,  Uiti  ViMsoont  Falkland,  the  snoet  aeoooi- 
plahed  awn  of  ha  age.  was  killed  ai  the  baule  of  Newbeni, 
«.^.Vyif  ia  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byroa*e  nc iment  sCoavalnr 
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HtMh'd  is  the  harp,  unttning  the  warlike  tyre, 

The  minstrel^s  pahned  haund  recUnea  in  death ; 
No  more  he  atiikea  the  quivering  chorda  with  fire, 

Or  ainga  the  gioriea  of  the  martial  wreath. 
At  length,  the  aated  murderera,  gorged  with  pre^, 

Retire— the  clamour  ofihe  fight  ia  o^er; 
Silence  again  reaumea  her  awfiil  away, 

ABd«M.H«n»  gu»d.a>.mu.7<l..,. 
Here  Deaolation  holda  her  dreary  court ; 

What  aatellitea  declare  her  dinnal  reign! 
Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birda  reaoit 

To  flit  their  ytgUa  in  the  hoary  fane. 
Soon  a  new  mom^a  reatoring  beama  diapel 

The  clouds  of  anarchy  fiom  Britain*a  akiea ; 
The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 

And  Nature  triumphs  aa  the  tyrant  diea. 
With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groana, 

Whirlwinda  responsive  greet  his  labouring  breath; 
Earth  ahudders  as  her  cave  receives  his  bones, 

Loathing  *  the  oflToring  of  ao  dark  a  death. 
The  legal  Ruler*  now  reaumea  the  helm, 

He  guidea  through  gentle  aeas  the  prow  of  state : 
Hope  cheers  wiih  wonted  smiles  the  peaceful  realm, 

And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  Hate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead,  of  thy  cella, 

Howling  resign  their  violated  nest ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Enjoy'd,  from  abaence,  with  enraptured  zest 

Vassals  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 

Loudly  caroming,  bleaa  their  lord^a  retain ; 
Cidture  again  adoma  the  gladdening  vale. 

And  matrona,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 
A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 

Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o*er  the  trees ; 
And,  hark !  the  homa  proclaim  a  meUow  note. 

The  hunter's  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 
Beneath  their  coursers'  hoofii  the  valleys  shake : 

What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes  attend  the  chaae ! 
The  dying  stag  sedcs  refuge  in  the  lake, 

Exidting  ahouts  announce  the  finiah'd  race. 
Ah!  happy  daya!  too  happy  to  endure ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  fore&thers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  gUtter'd  to  allure — 

Tlieir  joys  were  many,  as  their  carea  were  few. 
FVom  theae  descending,  sons  to  sires  tuooeed, 

lime  steals  along,  and  Death  upreara  his  <Urt ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  ibaming  steed. 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hait. 

Newstead!  what  aaddening  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  areh  betokens  skm  decay ; 
l>ae  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  bokla  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  away. 
]>e8erted  now,  ho  acans  thy  gray-worn  towers— 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  aleep— 


1  Tbii  is  a  historical  fact.  A  violsal  winpan  vocunvu  im- 
mtdiatiilj  iubaequent  to  the  death,  or  intennen%  of  Cromwell, 
whiefa  oocsMooed  many  disimtn  betweaa  his  partisans  and 
the  ravaiien ;  both  interpreted  the  eireorostanoe  Info  divine 
interposition,  but  whether  as  approbation  or  oondemnation, 
we  leave  to  the  camiiMs  of  that  ace  to  dedde.  I  have  o&ade 
mttk  iMf«  of  the  oecurreoee  aa  soiled  the  sokoeet  of  Boy  poem. 

tChaiissIL 


Thy  ck>isters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  ahowcia* 

These,  these  he  views,  and  viewa  them  bul 
Tet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret, 

CherishM  affection  only  bida  them  flow ; 
Pride,  Hope,  and  Love  forbid  him  to  ibrget. 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassioo'd  ^ow. 
Yet,  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great ; 
Tet  lingera  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombe, 

Nor  breathea  a  murmur  'gainst  the  vrill  of  fit 
Haply  thy  sun  emerging  yet  may  ahine. 

Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Houra  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine^ 

And  bless  thy  fiiture  as  thy  former  day. 


TO  E.  N.  L.  ESQ. 


Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  unos  amioo. 

HOR 

Dear  L ,  in  this  sequeater'd  pceiM| 

Wlule  all  around  in  slumber  lie. 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  be«i 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye : 
Thus,  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  darken'd  noon  deform. 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow. 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  ii^  in  melancholy  mood, 
Some  lurl'jng  envious  fear  intrude. 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream ; 
I  crwh  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme  ; 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore. 
Nor,  through  the  groves  of  Ida,  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before ; 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinioii, 
And  Maidiood  claims  liis  stern  dominioii, 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy. 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 
Yes,  I  will  hope  that  T'mie's  broad  wing 
Will  shod  around  some  dews  of  spring; 
But,  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowen 
Which  bloom  among  the  fsury  bowers. 
Where  amiling  Youth  delights  to  dweU, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  witli  cold  control. 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Coogeala  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye. 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  Misfortune's  groan. 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone  ,* 
Oh !  may  my  bosom  never  loam. 

To  sooth  its  wonted  heedless  flow. 
Still,  still,  despise  the  censor  stem. 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  woe. 
Yes^  aa  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  ddaya^ 
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8d  my  I  rovQ  nntutor  d,  wildy 
And  eren  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 
Though  now  on  ury  mions  borne. 

To  jou  my  soul  is  still  the  same, 
Oft  has  K  been  my  fate  to  mourn, 

And  aO  my  former  jojrs  are  tame. 
But,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue. 

Your  frowiis  are  gone,  my  sorrow  *■  o^er ; 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

in  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  b  past, 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enck»e, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast. 

When  lulTd  by  tephyr  lo  repose. 
FuQ  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  lore  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now,  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire ; 
My  youthful  njrmphs,  alas !  are  flown ; 

R a  a  wife,  and  C a  mother, 

And  Carolina  nghs  alone. 

And  Mary 's  given  lo  another ; 
And  Cora*s  eye,  which  roQM  on  me, 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recaD ; 
Id  truth,  dear  L ,  't  was  time  lo  flee, 

For  Cora's  eye  wiU  shine  on  alL 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
flis  beams  alike  to  all  displays. 
And  every  lady's  eye 's  a  sim, 
IVse  Iai4  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  souTs  meridian  don't  become  her 
Whose  sun  (fisplays  a  general  tttmmer, 
Thm  fatni  is  every  former  flame, 
And  Passion's  self  is  now  a  name : 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  fight. 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow. 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night ; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  rememben, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 
Extjngiush'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  L ,  't  is  midnight's  noon. 

And  doods  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stnpling's  verse ; 
For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o'er, 

VIrhieh  every  bard  has  trod  before? 
'  Tet,  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

lias  thrice  perform'd  her  stated  round, 

Uu  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 
And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 

I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 

SUB  see  her  roQing  orbit  wend 

Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 

Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat ; 

Aad  then,  with  those  our  childhood  knew. 

Well  mingle  with  the  festive  crew ; 

WUe  many  a  tale  of  former  day 

Sbll  wing  the  Uughing  hours  away; 

And  tO  the  flow  of  soul  shall  pour 

TW  sacred  intellectaal  shower, 

Nor  eease,  till  Luna's  waning  bom 

I  througlilbe  BMt  of  Bforn. 


TO . 

Oh  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 

As  once  this  pledge  appear'd  a  token. 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 

For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 
To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 

To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving ; 
They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 

T  was  tliine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 
For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 

And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 
But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 

Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 
Periiaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him; 
Yet,  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 
Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 

My  heart  no  mora  can  rest  with  any ; 
But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone. 

Attempts,  alas  I  lo  find  m  many. 
Then  (are  thee  well,  deceitfiil  maid, 

T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 
Nor  hope  nor  memory  yieM  their  aid. 

But  pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 
Tet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

Tliis  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures. 
These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 

These  thoughtless  strains  lo  passion's  oma 
If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd ; 

This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot. 
With  Passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 

But  bio  ^m'd  in  cabn  domestic  quieL 
Tes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 

For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ; 
And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit. 

For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 
But  now  I  seek  for  other  jojrs ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness  * 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 
Tet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour ; 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  foel, 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


STANZA& 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  my  highland  cave. 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild. 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark-blue  wave. 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  *  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  froe-lcm  sod. 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side. 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  rofl. 
Fortune !  take  bock  these  cultured  lands, 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound ! 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands— 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around : 


1  BsMUBsh.  PC  Baaon,  a  Gaelic  word  simifrisg  si*Bt  ham 
kmUmEmfUL 
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Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  aound  to  ocean's  wildesl  mv; 
l«A  but  this    igiiin  to  rove 

Throu^  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 
Few  are  my  years,  and  ]reC  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  desi^n'd  for  me ; 
Ah  I  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss ; 
IVuth !  wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  Uke  this? 
I  knred— but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled ; 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dbpel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill, 
Though  Pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart^-the  heart  is  lonely  stilL 
How  dull  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  Rank  or  Ohance,  whom  Wealth  or  Power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same. 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew. 

Where  boist'rous  Joy  is  but  a  name. 
And  Woman !  lovely  Woman,  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now. 

When  e'en  tliy  smiles  begin  to  pott! 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 
To  make  that  calm  cuntenlnicnt  mine 

Which  Virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 
Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men— 

I  seek  to  sliun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
I     My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darkcn'd  mind. 
Oh !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  be^  the  turtle  to  her  nest! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  Heaven, 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.' 
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hpoT  of  my  youth !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oil  have  trod. 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore, 
like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  know  before : 
Oh !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mino  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still. 
Thou  drooping  Elm !  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay. 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recfine, 
But  ah*  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were  mine : 

I  Ftehn  hr.  v.  6.—"  And  I  said.  Oh !  that  I  had  wrags  Uke 
•  dove.  Ibsa  would  1  flr  awar  aod  be  at  raaL"  This  vsfae 
abtt  oonstitttles  a  part  of  the  most  bsautifiil  ealksBi  In  o«r 


How  do  thy  braaehae,  moanmg  to  the  Uaat, 
Invite  the  bosom  lo  recall  the  past; 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
^Take,  while  thou  can'st,  a  lingering  last  farewen*** 
When  Fate  shaU  chiU  at  length  this  feveHd  breast, 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oil  have  I  thought 't  woukl  soothe  my  dying  hour, 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  hfe  resigns  her  power. 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
WouU  hide  my  bosom  where  it  bved  to  dweU: 
With  this  ibnd  dream  methinks  't  wore  sweet  to  dift- 
And  here  it  Unger'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie; 
Here  might  I  sleep,  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose : 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantUng  shade, 
Prest  by  the  turf  where  once  my  chiklbood  play'd. 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Miz'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  movti; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthfiil  ev, 
Muum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  hsfei 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied, 
And  unremember'd  by  the  worid  beside. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  OIOUL 

An  imiUUian  qf  Jdaej^uraan^a  Omsor.* 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth!  Age  dweOs  on  thwri^ 
membranoe  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  l«B|^ 
he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  mom.  He  lifb  bSm  tftm 
with  trembbng  hand.  <*  Not  thus  feebly  did  I  rain  i» 
steel  beibro  my  fathers!"  Past  is  the  race  of  hmomt 
but  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp ;  their  souls  itft  m 
the  wings  of  the  wind !  they  hear  the  sound  ihrai^^ 
the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  r^ice  in  their  ImI  tf 
clouds!  Such  is  Calmar.  The  gray  stone  mulaUi 
narrow  house.  He  kx>ks  down  from  eddying  tanp«l% 
he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind ;  and  boven  «■  A» 
bUst  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to  I 
His  steps  in  the  fiekl  were  marked  in  blood ; 
sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear :  but  mild  i 
eye  of  Calmar ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his  yeUow  li 
they  stream'd  tike  the  meteor  of  the  night.  No  aril 
was  the  sigh  of  his  soul ;  his  thoughts  were  gifi  !■ 
friendship,  to  dark-haired  Orla,  destroyer  of  hMwl 
Equal  were  their  swords  in  battle ;  but  fierce  %vi0  Ha 
pride  of  Orla,  gentle  abne  to  Cahnar.  TogellMr  A^ 
dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Lochtin,  Swaran  bounded  e'er  the  blue  \ 
Enn's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.    Fmgal  i 
chiefs  to  combat.    Their  ships  cover  the  ocean ! 
hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.    They  come  to  ibt  rfrf 
of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  wnim  ] 
but  tfie  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  HH 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept:  their  dreams  were  of  blood.  n0 
liA  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies.  Not  w  tlH 
host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post  of  Orla.  Ciff* 
mar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears  were  m  their  haiAb 
Fingal  called  his  chiefe.  They  stood  around.  Thoklii 
was  in  the  midst  Gray  were  his  locks,  but  strong  fri0 
the  arm  of  the  king.    Age  withered  not  his  ] 


* —  ■**■ 

1  It  may  be  neeaaaary  to  observe,  that  the  alery.  UMh^ 
eoniideraklf  varied  in  the  catastrophe,  i*  takes  frooi  **  MMf 
and  Euryaloa.*'  of  which  episode  a  tranalatioo  has  bssBff* 
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<*  SoDi  oTMorren,*'  said  the  horo,  **  to-morrow  wemeet 
Ae  foe ;  but  where  b  CuthuUin,  the  ahield  of  Erin? 
Bt  rests  in  the  haUa  of  Tura ;  he  knows  not  of  our 
eooBng.  Who  wiQ  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero, 
indcaU  the  chief  to  arms?  The  path  is  by  the  swords 
of  foes,  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thunderbolts 
flfwar.    Speak,  ye  chiefo !  who  will  arise  ?** 

**8oB  of  Tk^nmor!  soine  be  the  deed,*'  said  dark- 
hiired  Orla,  **  and  mine  ak»e.  What  is  death  to  mo7 
I  lofe  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is  the  danger. 
Tlw  aooa  of  Locfaiin  dream.  I  will  seek  carwbome 
CodmUin.  If  I  fidl,  raise  tho  song  of  bards,  and  Uy 
■e  by  Che  strewn  of  Lobar.**— <*  And  shalt  thou  fidl 
•lane7''saidfiur-hairedCabnar.  *<Wih  thou  leave  thy 
iiend  a&r.  Chief  of  Oithona?  not  feeble  is  my  arm  in 
fghL  Could  I  see  thc«  (he,  and  not  lift  the  spear?  No, 
Orla!  ours  has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the 
ftast  of  shells ;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger :  ours  has 
teoi  the  cave  of  Oithona ;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling 
m  the  baida  of  Lubar.**— «  Cahnar  !**  said  the  chief  of 
OidMna,  '*why  shouM  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
ii  the  dnsl  of  Erki?  Let  me  foil  alone.  My  father 
dwcBs  in  his  hall  of  air :  be  will  rejoice  in  hu  boy :  but 
Im  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son  in 
Morveo.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter  on  the 
haath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  <^  Calmar.  Let  him 
■tfsay,  'Calmar  is  fiillen  by  the  steel  of  Lochlin ;  he 
Ml  wiih  ftoooay  Orla,  the  chief  of  the  dark  brow.' 
Wliy  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of  Mora?  Why 
Ao4d  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Cahnar? 
live,  Cahnar !  lire  to  raise  my  stone  of  moss ;  live  to 
mc  in  the  Uood  of  Lochlin !  Join  the  song  of 
iqygrave.  Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death 
toOriayfron  the  voice  of  Caknar.  My  ghost  shall  smile 
p  the  notes  of  praise."— **  Orla !"  said  the  son  of 
llva,  **coiuld  I  raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend? 
Cwld  I  give  his  fome  to  the  winds?  No;  my  heart 
wnld  speak  in  sighs ;  foint  and  broken  are  the  sounds 
«f  sorrow.  Orla!  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together. 
Ctecknid  shall  be  ours  on  high;  the  bards  will  mingle 
^  MHMs  of  Oria  and  Calmar." 

They  qini  the  cirde  of  the  ohiefo.  Tlieir  steps  are 
^*a  ho«t  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak  dim 
Iririlaa  through  the  night.  Xhe  northern  star  points 
lb  path  to  Turn.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on  his 
iBdy  hilL  Here  the  troops  are  mixed :  they  firown  in 
dHp,  their  shields  beneath  their  heads.  Their  swords 
I^Hsa,  al  distance,  in  heaps.  The  fires  are  foint;  their 
Mkwi  foil  in  smoke.  AO  is  hudied;  but  the  gale 
i^b  «■  the  racks  above.  Lightly  wheel  the  heroes 
iraafh  the  shnnbering  band.  Half  the  journey 
|Ml,when  Matbon,  resting  on  hb  shield,  meets  the 
9ft  sf  Oris.  It  roOs  in  flame,  and  glistens  through  the 
Aair:  hb  apev  b  raised  on  high.  <<Why  dost  thou 
knd  thy  brow.  Chief  of  Oithona?"  said  foir-faaired 
Caknar.  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  foes.  Isthbatime 
6r  deby  7" — '*  It  b  a  time  for  vengeance,"  said  Orla, 
tf  tte  ifoooif  bfww.  <'Mathon  of  Lochlin  sloeps:  seest 
ias  kip  spear  7  Its  point  b  (fim  with  the  gore  of  my 
fAet.  The  blood  of  Matbon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but 
Asl  I  ilay  hire  sleeping,  son  of  Mora?  No!  he  shaD 
Id  hb  wound ;  my  fome  riiaD  not  soar  on  the  blood 
tfibaber.  IUBe,Mathan!riee!  thasonofConnalcans; 
Vlfe  b  hb :  riM  lo  eaanhai."  Mathon  starU  from 
<Kp, bat  dKl  be  rbe  alone?  No:  the  gathering  chieft 
hNBd  on  the  plaa.    ••VV,CafaBar,^!*>  niddarkp 


haired  Orla :  *<  Mathon  b  mine ;  I  shall  cUe  in  joy ;  but 
Lochlin  crowds  around ;  fly  through  the  shade  of  night.** 
Orla  turns ;  the  helm  of  Mathon  b  cleft ;  hb  shield 
foiUs  from  Us  arm :  he  shudders  in  hb  blood.  He  rc^ 
by  the  side  of  tlie  blazing  oak.  Struroon  sees  him  fnfl. 
Hb  wrath  rises;  hb  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of 
Orla ;  but  a  tpcar  pierced  hb  eye.  Hb  brain  gushns 
through  the  wound,  and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar. 
As  rc^  the  waves  of  Ocean  on  two  mighty  bariu  of  the 
north,  so  pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chicfo.  As, 
breaking  the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of 
the  north,  so  rise  the  chiefo  of  Morven  on  the  seatterad 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear  el 
FlngaL  He  strikes  hb  shield :  hb  sons  throng  around; 
the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno  bounds  in  joy. 
Ossian  stalks  in  hb  arms.  Oscar  shakes  the  spear.  Thm 
eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on  the  wind.  Dreadful  b 
the  dang  of  death !  many  are  the  widows  of  Lochlin. 
Morven  prevaib  in  hb  strength. 

Mom  glimmers  on  the  hills:  no  living  foe  b  seen| 
but  the  sleepers  are  many :  grim  they  lie  on  firin.  Ths 
breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks :  yet  they  do  not  awak«« 
Tho  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a  durf? 
bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they  mingle  with  th* 
darii  hair  of  hb  friend.  'Tb  Calmar — he  Ues  on  ths 
bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  b  one  stream  of  blood.  Fiivem 
b  the  lode  of  the  gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  b«t 
hb  eye  is  still  a  flame:  it  glares  in  death  undoaed. 
Hb  hand  b  grasped  in  Cahnar*s ;  but  Calmar  Uvea:  hm 
lives,  though  low.  '*Rbe,"  said  the  king,  *<rbe,  son  of 
Mora,  't  b  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Cabsar 
may  yet  bound  on  the  hiUs  of  Morven." 

"  Never  more  shall  Cahnar  chase  the  deer  of  Merv«a 
with  Orla ;"  said  the  hero,  **  what  were  the  chase  to 
me,  alone  ?  Who  would  share  the  spoib  of  battle  wiih 
Calmar?  Orla  b  at  rest!  Rough  was  thy  soul.  Orb! 
yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  mom.  It  glared  on  others  ia 
Ughtning  ;  to  nie  a  silver  beam  of  night.  Bear  my  swoid 
to  blue-eyed  Mora :  let  it  hang  in  my  empty  haU.  It  b 
not  pure  from  blood:  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay 
me  with  my  friend :  rabe  the  song  when  I  am  dariu" 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  saib  rose  on  the  hhw 
waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven.  Thm 
Bards  rabed  the  song. 

**  What  form  rises  on  tho  roar  of  douds !  whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  tho  red  streams  of  tempests?  hb  voic* 
rdb  on  the  thunder.  'T  b  Orla ;  tho  brown  chief  ol 
Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war.  Peace  to  thy  soid, 
OrU !  thy  fame  will  not  perish.  Nor  thine,  Calmar !  bve^ 
wast  thou,  son  of  blue-eyed  Mora ;  but  not  hsrwUsa 
was  thy  sword.  It  hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of 
Lochlin  shriek  aroun^its  sted.  Hear  thy  praiso,  Calmar! 
it  dwelb  on  the  vdce  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name  ahaket 
on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy  fair  locks,  IM 
of  Mora ;  spread  them  on  tho  arch  of  the  rainbow,  and 
smile  through  the  tears  of  the  stomu"  * 


1 1  fesr1<aio|{*i  late  edition  has  complolely  overthrown  everf 
hope  that  Macphenon*i  Owian  mirht  prove  the  Translation  of 
a  nries  of  Poema,  eompleie  in  ihemwives :  bm.  while  the  hn 
posture  ii  discovered,  the  mcritof  the  work  vsmains  nndi^wtMl, 
tbouf  hnot  without  faultm  particularly,  b  tome  parts,  turgid  and 
bombsalie  diction.— The  preeent  hamble  imitatbn  will  he  par- 
doned by  tho  admirers  of  the  orif  ind,  as  sn  attempt,  nowevif 
inforior,  which  evinoes  an  sttsohsMnl  i  o  Ihsir  ft  vouiits  authoff 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CRITIQUE 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  NO.  2S,  FOR  JANUAJ 


Hovn  of  kUenesM ;  a  Serie$  of  Poenu,  original  and 
tran*tate(L  By  Georok  Gordosi,  Lord  Byrom, 
a  Minor.  8vo.  pp.  SOO.— Newark,  1807. 

The  poesy  of  this  young  Lord  belongs  to  the  class 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  quantity  of  verse 
with  so  few  deviaticms  in  either  dirvction  from  that 
exact  standard.  His  effusions  are  spread  over  a  dead 
flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  bdow  the  level,  than 
if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water.  As  an  extenuation 
of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  peculiarly  forward 
in  pleading  minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title-page, 
and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume;  it  follows  his 
name  like. a  favourite  part  of  his  sfyie.  Much  stress  is 
laid  upon  it  in  the  prefkce,  and  the  poems  are  connected 
with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular 
dates,  substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written. 
Now,  the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available  only  to  the  de- 
fendant ;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a  supplementary 
ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be  brought 
against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  if 
judgment  were  given  against  him,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  an  exception  would  be  taken  were  he  to  deliver 
for  poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  be 
might  plead  minority;  but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntaiy 
tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that 
ground,  for  the  prioe  in  good  current  praise,  should 
the  goods  be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the 
law  on  the  point,  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled. 
Perhaps  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us  about 
his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our  wonder, 
than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say, 
'*  See  how  a  minor  can  write  I  This  poem  was  actually 
eoroposed  by  a  young  roan  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one 
cfoidy  sixteen  !'* — But,  alas  1  we  all  ronember  the  poetry 
of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve ;  and  so  far  from 
hearing,  vrith  any  degree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor 
verses  were  written  by  a  youth  from  ha  leaving  school 
to  his  leaving  college,  inclusive,  wo  really  believe  this 
to  be  the  roost  common  of  an  occurrences;  that  it  hap- 
pens fan  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  educated  in 
England ;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse 
than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings 
forward  in  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however, 
does  allude  frequently  to  his  &mily  and  ancestors — 
Kitoctimes  i^  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes ;  and  while 
fivfang  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care 
to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a 
noUeman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit  should  be 
handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this  consid- 
tfatioii  only,  that  induces  us  to  giveLord  ByroD*s  poems 
m  place  in  our  review,  beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him, 
that  be  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talents, 
which  are  oooiiderahle,  ud  his  opportunities,  which  ire 

MWta  to  bcltOT  MOOMBi* 


With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  sa 
him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  fin 
when  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a 
effect ;  nay,  although  (which  does  not ) 
those  feet  should  scan  regulariy,  and 
counted  accurately  upon  the  fingers, 
whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat 
that  a  certain  portion  of  bvelinoss,  som 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and 
the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  conta 
thought,  eitlier  in  a  little  degree  differen 
of  former  writers,  or  differently  express 
to  his  candour,  whether  *hcre  is  any  thi 
the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  ft 
in  1806 ;  and  whether,  if  a  youth  of  ei| 
any  thing  so  uninteresting  to  bis  i 
nineteen  should  publish  it : 

"  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  <.ww« 
From  the  seat  of  hii  ancestors,  bids  yno 

Abroad  or  at  boino.  your  remembraoce  in 
New  courage,  be  'U  think  upon  f  lory  as 

"  Thooffh  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  sf 
*T  is  natnre.  not  fear,  that  excites  bis  m 

Far  distant  be  goes,  with  the  same  emnkl 
The  fame  of  his  fiubers  he  ne'er  can  for 

**  That  (kme,  and  that  memory,  stiR  will  I 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  yoe 

Like  yon  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  i 
When  decay'd,  may  be  mingle  his  dost 

Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  thei 
ler  than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  com] 
minor's  volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  car 
what  the  greatest  poets  have  done  ' 
comparisons  (as  he  must  have  had  oci 
his  writing-master's,)  are  odious. — Gra 
College  should  really  have  kept  out  tl 
stanzas  **  On  a  distant  view  of  the  villaj 
Harrow.'» 

"  Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  rotraoe  the  n 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mbchi 

Bow  welcome  to  me  your  ne'ei-feding  i 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  ho| 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of] 
a  TeoTf''^  might  have  warned  the  noUe 
prenuses,  and  spared  us  a  whole  dozen 
the  foUowing : 

"  Mild  Charity*s  glow. 
To  us  mortabi  betow 

Shows  the  soui  from  liarbaiicy  < 
Compassion  will  meh. 
Where  this  virtue  is  felt, 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tea 

"  The  man  doom'd  to  si 
With  the  blast  of  the  gs 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  sta 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  ws 
Which  msy  soon  be  his 

Tte  grasB  «aiUas  Mght  wUh 
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And  8o  ofinsUmcoi  in  which  former  poets  had  failed, 
fhna,  we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  waa  made  for  trana- 
latin|,  dnrmg  his  non-age,  A.dnan*s  Addreas  to  his 
Soul,  when  Pope  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  the  at^ 
r«nip(.  If  our  readers,  however,  arc  of  another  opinion, 
they  mny  look  at  it. 

**  Ah :  gentle,  fleetiiiff.  waTerinff  sprite. 
Friend  and  aModate  of  this  day ! 

To  what  unknowro  ref  ion  bome, 
Wih  thou  now  wing  thy  disUnt  flight  1 
Mo  more  with  wonted  bunoor  gay. 

Bat  pallid,  dieerlssi.  and  Ibrloni.** 

Howener,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  traraJations 
and  inutatkMis  are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron. 
We  have  them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ; 
and,  Tiet\ing  them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pasa. 
Oidy,  why  print  them  after  they  hare  haid  their  day 
aodaenred  their  turn?  And  why  call  the  thing  b  p.  79,* 
a  tranoUtioii,  where  two  words  (6cXw  Xtyuv)  of  the 
orignal  are  expanded  into  (bur  lines,  and  the  other 
Ihmg  m  p.  81,*  where  ftcaovvKnais  vaO*  wpaic,  is  ren- 
dered bj  means  of  six  hobbling  verses  7  AistohisOs- 
■eoie  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges,  being,  m 
tradk,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  compo- 
■don,  that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticising 
sosae  bit  of  the  gauune  Macpherson  itself^  were  we  to 
express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If, 
then,  the  following  beginning  of  a  *'  Song  of  Bards^  is 
by  1^  Lordship,  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  aawe 
can  oomprehend  it.  *^  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of 
doada,  whose  dark  ghost  gkams  <»  the  red  stream  of 
tenycats?  Hisvmce  roUsonthe  thimder; 't  isOrla,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oitbooa.  He  was,"  ^c.  After  detaining 
this  **  brown  cfateT'  some  time,  the  bards  coochide  by 
girinf  him  their  advice  to  "  raise  his  &ir  locks ;""  then 
lft'*8pread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow;**  and  *'to 
■ufe  through  the  tears  of  the  storm.**  Of  this  kmd  of 
tfeef  there  are  no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can  so 
ftr  veiitiue  an  opiiuon  in  their  fiivour,  that  they  look 
%svy  fike  Macpherson ;  and  we  are  positive  tlMy  are 
petty  nearly  wm  stupid  and  tireaome. 

hie  a  aoit  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but 
ftty  ahouU  *<  i»e  it  as  not  abusing  it  ;**  and  partico- 
dBr^  ooe  who  piques  himself  (though  indeed  at  the 
ripe  age  of  niiieceen)  of  being  "  an  in&ot  bard,** — 
("Tke  ertlesB  HeSooo  I  boast  ie  youth;")— abouU  either 
lot  know,  or  should  seem  not  to  know,  so  much  about 
his  own  anceetry.  Besides  a  poem  above  cited,  oo  the 
kmStf  seat  cf  the  Byrone,  we  have  another  of  eleven 
pifca,  on  tbs  seMnune  aobgect,  introduced  vrith 
apilogy,  **  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting 
<,*  but  reaO|y  **  the  paitieular  request  of  some  friends,** 
«B^«ie.  It  ccnefadee  with  fifuetaiMaa  on  himself  <<  the 


last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line.**  There  is  a  good 
deal  also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on 
Lachin  y  Oair,  a  mountain  where  he  spent  part  of  his 
youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch  is  not  a 
bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his 
volume  to  immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and 
cdlege,  we  cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  present- 
ing the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  these  ingenious  effu- 
sions. In  an  odo  with  a  Greek  motto,  caAed  Granta, 
we  have  the  following  magnificent  stanzas : 

**  There,  in  apartments  snian  and  damp. 

The  candidate  for  college  priaw 
Bits  poring  by  tha  midnight  lamp. 

Goes  la'e  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

**  Wbo  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle. 

Deprived  of  many  a  wholesoine  meal. 

In  barbarous  Latin  doom*d  to  wrangle : 

*'  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page. 
From  authors  of  historic  use. 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 

The  square  of  the  hypotheoose. 

**  Still  harmleas  are  these  oceupationa. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 

Compart^  with  other  recreations. 

Which  bring  together  the  imprtident.** 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  CQ^ 
lege  psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  foUovring  Atlie 
stanzas: 


tPegelL 


*'  Our  choir  wooM  scarcely  be  e 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
An  mercy  now  must  be  r^rused 

To  such  a  set  of  croakinr  sinners. 

**  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Dad  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  bfaa. 

To  ns  his  pMlms  had  ne'er  deaceaded : 

In  furious  mood  he  wouM  have  tore  'em  !* 

But  whatever  jtidgment  may  be  passed  on  the  pocnM 
of  this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  ae  we 
find  them,  and  be  content;  for  they  a/e  the  last  we 
ahall  ever  have  from  him.  He  is,  at  best,  he  eaya,  bat 
an  intruder  in(o  the  groves  of  Parnassus ;  he  never  fired 
in  a  garret,  like  thorough-bred  poets ;  and  ^  though  he 
once  roved  a  careless  moimtaineer  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scothmd,**  he  has  not  of  late  enjoyed  this  advantafe^ 
Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  from  his  pubficatien ; 
and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  '^  it  b  highly  improbn- 
ble,  firom  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,**  that  he 
should  again  condescend  to  become  an  author.  There-^ 
fore,  let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful.  Whaft 
right  have  we  poor  devib  to  be  nice  ?  We  are  wel  off 
to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this  Lord*s  station, 
who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but,  *<  has  the  sway"  fd 
Newstead  Abbey.  Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thanhlbi; 
and,  with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  Ueas  the  giver,  nor 
look  the  gift  hone  m  the  mouth. 


vS 


(26) 

Snfilten  M^vrtu  atin  Sbcotcft  UtmMttvn; 

A  SATZBB. 


I  had  ntbw  be  a  kHten.  and  cry  mew ! 

Than  one  of  tbtM  nme  matt*  bailad-n. 

SUAKfiPEARK. 

Such  ahaiiMl«ai  Bards  walMTe;  and  jM,  *t  ia  Itm. 
TlMra  ara  aa  aid.  almodoo'd  Critka  too.        ,^-. 
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PREFACE.' 


All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I  were  to 
be  *<  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour  by  quibbles 
quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,**  I  should  have 
complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I  am  not  to  be  ter- 
rified by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  reviewers,  with  or  with- 
«it  arms.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  havl  attacked  none 
ftermmnUy  who  did  not  commence  on  the  offensive. 
An  author's  works  are  jmblic  property :  he  who  pur- 
chases may  judge,  and  publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases; 
uid  the  authors  I  have  endeavoured  to  commemorate 
may  do  by  me  as  I  have  done  by  them :  I  dare  say  they 
will  succeed  better  in  condemning  my  scribblings  than 
in  mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  prove 
that  I  can  write  well,  but,  '\f  possible,  to  make  others 
write  better. 

As  the  Poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I 
expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edition  to  make 
■ome  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  ii  more  worthy 
of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Satire,  published  anony- 
mouriy,  fourteen  Imes  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's  Pope 
wore  written  and  inserted  at  the  n^qtiest  of  an  inge- 
MOUB  firiend  of  mine,  who  has  now  in  the  press  a  vol* 
■DO  of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition  they  are  erased, 
and  some  of  ray  own  substituted  in  their  stead ;  my 
onliy  reason  for  this  being  that  which  I  conceive  would 
operate  with  any  other  person  in  the  same  manner — a 
termination  not  to  pubbsh  with  my  name  any  pro> 
ductioo  which  was  not  entirely  and  exclusively  ray  own 
•ompOsition. 

With  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the  poet- 
ical persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  the 
•mhor  that  there  can  be  bttle  difference  of  opinion  in 
UM  public  at  large ;  though,  like  other  sectaries,  each  ( 
baji  his  separate  ubemacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom  hit 
abilities  are  overrated,  his  faults  overiooked,  and  lus 
metrical  canons  received  without  scruple  and  without 
consideration.  But  the  unquestionable  possession  of 
considerable  genius  by  sevemi  of  the  writers  hem 
veruwred,  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  b« 
regretted,  imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  won^r, 
langhed  at  and  forgotten ;  perverted  powers  deniaivi 
the  most  decided  reprehension.    No  one  can  wish  nKm. 

1  Thb  Praface  was  written  for  the  second  edition  of  this 
room,  and  priuted  with  iu 


than  the  author,  that  some  known  and  able  writer  hai 
luKlertaken  their  expoetire ;  but  Mr.  Giffoud  has  de« 
i-'jii  d  himself  to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
re^Tular  physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  not- 
iruFR,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his  treat- 
mtM  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered,  as  it  ia 
iQ  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery  can  re- 
cov».r  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  preseoi 
prrjvalent  and  distressing  raUe*  for  rhsrming. — As  to 
ihii  Edinburgh  Reviewertf  it  would  indeed  require  « 
1  Icrcules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the  author  succeeds 
in  I  merely  "  bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  serpent,* 
thuiioh  his  own  hand  should  sufier  in  the 
En:  HriU  be  amply  satisfied. 


ENGLISH  BARDS, 

efc.  etc. 


Sf  TT.L  must  I  hear?— ehaH hoarse  Fitzgerald*  baw 
I  Us  creaking  couplets  m  a  tavern  hall, 
Ann  1 1  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  Reviews 
^^umld  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denoimce  my  Muse? 
I^n  pare  for  rh>'me — I  *U  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
t't^ols  are  my  theme,  let  Satire  be  my  song. 

0^|  I  Natore*s  noblest  gifU-my  gray  gooee-quill ! 
Skve  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
T>i4\t  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 
Thf^  pen !  fofedooraM  to  aid  tlie  mental  throee 
or  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
THi  »jgh  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
Tha  lover*s  solace,  and  the  author's  pride : 
Wbot  wits,  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise! 
Ho4v  fi^quent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise! 
CniKlemn*d  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite, 
Will)  all  the  pages  which  *t  was  thine  to  t 
Hilt  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 


1  IMITATION. 
**  Semper  ef o  aaditor  tanturo  t  nunqoamne  reponam, 
Vezatua  toUea  rnuci  Thentiide  Codri  1" — JuvenaL  S€t.  I 
Mr.  FittgeraliL,  faretiously  termed  by  Cbbbett  the  "  Smath 
Boer  Poet,"  inflicta  hia  annual  tribute  of  vene  on  the  "Lfe- 
•rary  Fund ;"  not  content  with  writjnf .  he  ipoato  in  iieisoa, 
sher  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  qnantity  of  bad 
port,  to  enable  them  to  auatain  the  oporation. 
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Ov  tauk  complete,  like  Haroet'g  *  dtall  be  fiee; 
Thoogh  ^pumM  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme, 
No  eastern  vnsicMi,  no  diatemper*d  dream 
lospires— our  path,  diough  fuU  of  thorns,  it  plain  ; 
Soooth  be  the  Terae,  and  eaiy  be  the  strain. 

When  rice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign  sway. 
And  men,  through  life  her  v^illing  slaves,  ob«y ; 
When  FoOy,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 
VvicAtis  her  modey  store  to  suit  the  time ; 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevaily 
When  Justice  halts,  and  Right  begins  to  &il, 
E^en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 
Afriid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears. 
More  <kHdy  sin,  by  Satire  kept  in  awe, 
lad  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  torn  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  Wit!  but  not  belong 
To  Bie  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
1^  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keesKr  weapon,  vmi  a  mightier  hand. 
Ml  there  are  foUies  e*en  for  me  to  chase, 
Aad  yield  at  least  amusemeot  io  the  race : 
laaglk  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fome— 
IW  ay  is  up,  and  Scribblers  are  my  game ; 
i^eed,  Pegasus !— ye  strains  of  great  and  small, 
CWe,  Epic,  Elegy,  have  at  you  all! 
Ilso can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
Ipev'd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme— 
Asefaool-boy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame: 
I  pnnled— older  chiklren  do  the  same. 
T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in 'U 
!lot  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave ; 
Thai  Lambe  must  own,  aince  his  patrician  name 
P&iTd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  diame.  * 
No  natter,  Groroe  continues  still  to  write,  * 
TlMij^h  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  pubhc  mf^ 
Moreil  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  seJfiuune  road,  but  make  my  own  review: 
Xat  seek  great  JcrrREv's — yet,  like  him,  will  be 
fidf^oDsiituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade, 
I       8t?e  censure — critics  aH  are  ready  made. 
I      Take  hackneyM  jokes  from  Mi  li.cr,  got  by  rote, 
I       Wkh  just  enough  of  learning  to  loiaquote ; 

Amind  nveO  ckillM  to  find  or  forge  a  fault; 

A  tum  for  punmng,  call  it  Attic  sak ; 

To  Jcrracr  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 

Htt  paj  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 

Ftar  not  to  lie,  'l  will  seem  a  lucky  hit ; 

Snak  not  from  blasphemy,  't  will  pass  for  wit ; 

Ovt  vA  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  jest, 

Aod  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  careas'd. 
Aad  shall  we  o%vo  such  judgment?  no— «a  soon 

Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June ; 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  cum  in  chaff; 

^dieve  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph ; 


1  CiiJhmtt  Bememgdi  proroisss  w»oso  to  his  pon  in  the  last 
iN«er  of  Dmn  QmixmUu    Ob !  that  oar  voluminous  footrjr 
*<nM  fiijfev  tbe  eaampie  of  OH  H^mA  BnmnteUI 
..SnissifeaMMW  Tuath  isoMotiooedaBotepaitjettlarly.with 


Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 

You  trust  in  critics  who  themaelvea  are  sore; 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 

By  JEFraEv's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.  * 

To  these  young  tyrants,  *  by  themselves  misplaced. 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  Taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe. 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law ; 
While  these  are  censors,  't  would  be  sin  to  spare; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  worthies  run, 
'T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

*  Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gipford  trod  before ; 
If  iMt  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  daya 
Ignoble  tberoea  obtain'd  mistaken  praise. 
When  Sense  and  Wit  with  poesy  allied. 
No  fabled  Graces,  flourishM  side  by  side. 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  rear'd  by  Taste,  bloomM  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  m  vain ; 
A  polish'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim. 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Drtden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song. 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  Conorjevs's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Orwar't 

melt— 

For  Nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace. 
When  all  to  feeUer  bards  resign  their  place  7 
Yet  to  such  times  our  Ungering  looks  are  cast. 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page. 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  Satire^s  self  allow. 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now : 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans. 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 
While  Southet's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shdvea. 
And  Little's  lyrics  shiue  in  hot-presa'd  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  preacher,  *  '*  nought  beneath  the  na ; 
Is  new ;"  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas. 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  tho  vulgar  store. 
Till  tlie  swoln  bubble  bursts— and  all  is  air ! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  ari«e, 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapplu  for  tho  prize : 
O'er  Taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 


1  Mewnra.  J-jfrfy  and  Lamb*  are  tlie  Alpha  nnd  Omega,  tbe 
first  and  lust,  of  tbe  EtLnhurgk  Refmv  :  the  others  aro  oms 
tioned  heresfler. 
S  **stulta  est  dementia,  <^um  tot  ubiqao 

oecorraspttriuirsBparcerechArtn.'* — JunmaJL  SaL  I. 

3  IMITATION. 
**Cnr  tamen  hoc  potios  Kbost  deeurrere  esmpo 
Per  quem  maanos  eques  Auruncst  tleAit  alumnos* 
8i  vacat,  et  pTacidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam.'*— 

■   '<  I 
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And,  hurling  lawiiil  genius  from  the  throoe, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not. 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  groveling  Stott.  * 

Behold !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
Far  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Earli  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode ; 
And  talcs  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  Folly  loves  a  varied  song. 
To  strange  mysterious  Dulness  still  the  friend. 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  ^— may  they  be  the  last ! 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  their  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Cdpin  Homer's'  brood. 
Decoy  young  bordcr-noblcs  through  the  wood. 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why ; 
While  high-born  ladies  m  their  magic  cell. 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard's  grave, 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 


t  Sfftt,  better  known  in  tlie  **  Momioc  Post"  by  the  nsroe 
of  Jltfiz.  This  personafo  is  at  preieat  tho  matt  profoand  ex- 
plorer of  the  bnthoi.    1  renwcnber.  to  the  reiicninf  fiunilr  of 
Turtutfal,  a  special  ode  of  Master  StoWs,  beginoing  thus  : 
(d^tott  loquitur  quoad  Hibemia.) 
*'  Princely  olTiiprinf  of  Braimnza, 
Erin  freets  thee  with  a  stanza.' '  etc.  etc. 
Abo  a  sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  most 
thuoderiuf  ode  commencinff  as  folk>ws: 

"  Oh !  for  a  lay !  loud  as  the  ranre 
That  lushes  Lapland's  soundinc  shore." 
I/>rd  have  mercy  on  us !  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'* 
W3S  nothinR  to  thii. 

3  See  tho  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  passim.  Never  was 
any  plan  m  Inconcnious  and  ah»urd  as  the  froundvrork  of 
this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightoing  pro- 
lof  uihins  lo  Bayes*  trafody.  unfortunately  take*  away  the 
merit  of  orieinality  from  the  dinlozuo  bn(w(«en  MeMirurs  the 
i!*p'riti  of  Ftiwvl  and  Fell,  in  the  finvt  canto.  Then  wo  have 
the  amiable  William  of  Deloraino.  "  a  atark  oioae-trooper." 
videlicit,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher,  sheop-atealer,  and 
hiffhwaymnn.  The  propriety  of  hia  muitical  lady's  iiu unction 
not  to  load  can  only  bo  Kiunlled  by  hia  candiil  acknowlodg- 
mrnt  of  hia  independence  of  the  trammela  of  apoilinf .  al- 
Ihoosh.  to  uac  hia  own  elerant  phrase,  *'  *t  was  his  oeck-verse 
at  llairibee."  i.  e.  the  rallowa. 

3  The  Bioffraphy  of  Gilpin  Homer,  and  the  man'riloua  p»- 
dcatrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  aa  faat  aa  hia  roaatcr*a  hone, 
Mrithout  the  aid  of  sevon-leasued  boots,  are  tkefs-i'muvrt  in 
the  improvement  of  taate.  For  incident  wo  have  the  invisible, 
iMit  by  no  means  sparing,  box  on  the  ear  bestowed  on  the 
page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  Knight  and  Charger  into  the 
CMlki.  under  the  very  natural  diaguiauof  a  wain  of  bay.  Mar- 
nion,  the  hero  of  the  hitter  romance,  ia  exactly  what  William 
«f  Oebraioe  wookl  have  been,  had  he  been  able  to  read  or 
«ml0.  The  Poeai  was  naoufaetured  for  Messrs.  CsmsUkls. 
JAirray.  and  MUler,  worshipful  Booksellers,  in  consideration 
«r  the  reoeipt  ofa  sum  of  money ;  and,  truly,  considerint  the 
iMpiraM-"  it  is  a  very  creditable  production.  If  Mr.  SesU  will 
write  for  Wre.  let  him  do  his  beet  for  his  paymasters,  but  not 
4hffraiee  Us  teaius,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  ropeti- 
MMB  of  bte«{k  teUir  tnitathMi. 


The  gibbet  ot  the  field  prepared  to  grace^ 

A  Diighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

And  think'st  thou,  Scott  !  by  vain  conceit  pcrchane^ 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 

Thotjgh  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 

To  yield  thy  rouse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  7 

No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 

Their  bays  are  scar,  their  former  laurels  fade, 

Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 

Who  rack  tlieir  bniins  for  lucre,  not  for  fame : 

Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 

And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt ! 

Such  be  their  meed,  stich  still  the  just  rew&ra 

Of  prostituted  muse  and  hirelmg  bard ! 

For  Uiis  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son. 

And  bid  a  long  "  good  night  to  Marmion." ' 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now ; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow : 
While  MiLTo::*,  Drydcn,  Pope,  ahke  forgot. 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  been  when  yet  the  muse  was  young. 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maso  rang, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name: 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years. ' 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth. 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  then  birli^ 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give. 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  bve. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content. 
On  one  great  work  a  hfe  of  labour  spent : 
With  eagle  pinions  soaring  to  the  skies. 
Behold  the  ballad-monger,  Soutiiev,  rise ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Miltor,  Tasso,  yield, 
Whose  cumual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance. 
The  scourge  of  England,  and  the  boast  of  Franc* ' 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch. 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche  ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin  Phoemx  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,  ' 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son ; 
Domdaniel'b  dread  destroyer,  who  o'erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero !  all  thy  foes  o'ercome, 
For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 
Suice  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race  I 
Well  might  triumphant  Genii  bear  thee  hence, 
niustrious  ccmqueror  of  common  sense ! 


1  "  Good  night  to  Marmion" — tite  pathetic  and  also  !■#• 
plietic  exrlnmation  of  Iltnry  BlounU  Esquire,  on  the  death 
of  honest  Marmion. 

8  Aa  the  Odyaaey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  s 
the  Hiad,  they  may  almost  be  claaaed  aa  one  grand  I 
poem.    In  alluding  to  MUton  and  Tasso,  we  coaaider  t 
**  Paradiao  Loat,"  and  "  Gieraaalerome  Liberata,** 
atamiard  eflTorta,  since  neither  the  "  Jerusalem  C 
the  Italian,  nor  the  "  Paradiae  Regained'*  of  the  Enirtisb  I 
obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  their  former  i 
Query :  Which  of  Mr.  Soutkni^s  will  aurvive  ? 

3  Thalaba,  Mr  Semtkep^s  aecond  poem,  ia  written  in  ( . 
de6anco  of  pntcedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  8.  wished  to  prodn 
something  novel,  and  sueeeeded  to  a  miraelo.  Joao  of  i 
was  marvelloos  enouffh,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of  tboae  po« 

which  On  the  words  of  Parson)  will  be  read  when  fioa 
and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but— mC  tiU  tksm." 
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Rav,  last  and  frealest,  Madoe  sjMnemdt  lus  laik, 

Ctnqoe  in  Mexico,  and  Prince  in  Wales ; 

Tek  as  strange  tales,  as  oth<ir  travellers  do, 

M'jre  oU  than  Mandevillc's,  and  not  so  true. 

Oh!  SooTHcr,  Soctthet!  '  cease  thy  raried  song ! 

A  Sird  may  chaunt  too  oAen  and  too  long : 

As  thou  art  strong  in  Terse,  in  mercy  spare ! 

A  fcurth,  alas !  were  more  than  wo  could  bear. 

But  if,  in  spile  of  all  the  world  can  say. 

Thou  still  will  Tcrseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 

If  stiU  in  Berkley  ballads,  most  uncivil, 

TboQ  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  * 

The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue ; 

"God  help  thee,**  Southet,  and  thy  readers  too. ' 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  frxxn  poetic  rule, 
Tat  simple  Wo  a  ds  worth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evenin*  in  his  favourite  May ; 
Who  warns  his  friend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble ; 
And  quit  hiv  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double  ;**  * 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
Thu  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose, 
CfloriDcing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  foiris  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
Asd  Christmas  stories,  tortured  into  rhyme, 
Coouia  the  essence  of  the  tnio  sublime: 
Thus  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  iiiiot  mother  of  *«  an  idiot  Boy  ;** 
A  Btno^ctruck  silly  lad  who  kwt  his  way, 
-Ind,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ;  ^ 
So  ciose  on  eadi  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  eadi  adventure  so  sublimely  teQs, 
That  all  who  view  the  ''idiot  in  his  glory,** 
Coaceive  the  Bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Slufl  geoile  CoLcaiDOE  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  7 
VMngh  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Tet  sUll  olMCurity 's  a  welcome  guesL 
If  la^piration  shouki  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  Pixy  for  a  Muse,  * 


1  W«  h^  Mr.  Srar*«v*#  pardon :  **  Mndoe  disdains  the  de- 
PkM  title  of  epic**  8«e  his  prrfaee.  Whf  Is  cpie  Attgnditd  1 
tai  br  «h0«  I  Certaiolf  the  lata  Romanntsof-Miistani  Ctult, 
Uvest  Pge,  Ogdw,  Hoifte,  and  fentle  Mistms  Cowlew, 
te*e  Doi  ejujied  the  Epic  Muw:  bnt  as  Mr.  Snutkeif^a  poem 
**  iM^iiu  the  appellsriofl,'*  ntlow  as  to  ask— has  he  sabstitutf^ 
tar  thiac  ^ttrr  ia  Hm  stead  ?  or  ofiost  be  be  eoateat  to  rival  ffir 
RMiMrd  BUckmt»r9,  u  tba  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his 

3 1^  The  Old  Woman  of  nerfcley.  a  Ballad  by  Mr.  Soutkep. 
vfemin  an  a«4Nl  ipentlewofnaa  is  eairied  away  by  Beelaebab, 
OS  I  "  ht<h-trottinf  horse.*' 

3  Tits  test  line.  **  God  hHp  thiw.'*  fa  an  evident  plaffiarism 
Aeai  iW  Anii-jaeobtn  to  Mr.  Somtkep,  on  his  Dactytim : 
"fMdMp  ih^«.  silly  one.*'— Poetry  ofthe  Anti-jacobin,  p.  S3. 

ILnieal  B^Oada.  pa<^  4.— ** The  taUea tomeil.**  Atanza  i. 


"«R 


io^  ap.„my  frieod.  and  clear  i^our  kioka— 


,irhy  all  this  toil  and  Trouble  1 
Uft,  ap.  my  frieiid.  and  quit  yoor  books, 
Or  surely  you  'II  crow  doable.'* 
5  Mr.  W.,  M  Ms  prei^ce.  laboara  hard  to  prove  that  prose 
■ri  vsns  are  murb  tb^  name,  mk)  certainly  hfa  precepts  ant! 
prasties  are  atrictly  eonfunnablfl : 

"  And  thus  to  B«^ty*s  qoestions  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  UavHIer  hold. 
TV*  rork  did  rrow  to- who,  to-wh«. 
And  tks  son  did  shine  an  cold,**  eie.,  ete. 

Lyrical  Ballads,  pace  189. 
C   CUMdrr's  Poems,  pn««  II.  Sonfs  of  the  Pixies,  t.  «. 
nfUBifciiv  PairissL    Pass  43,  we  have,  **  f  Jnes  to  a  yotuf 
Lidy.**  aad  pagsS;  *'LinsaU>  a  Yoaac  Ass.*' 


Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
How  weQ  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind ! 
"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind !" 

Oh!  wonder-working  I^iEwis!  Monk,  or  Bard, 
Who  fain  wouldnt  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard ! 
Lo !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bnid  thy  brow, 
Thy  Muse  a  sprite,  ApoHo^s  sexfon  thou ! 
Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak*8t  thy  stand. 
By  gibbering  spectres  hailM,  thy  kindred  band ; 
Or  tracest  chaste  description  on  thy  page, 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age, 
All  hail,  M.  P. ! '  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-sbceted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ; 
At  whose  conunand,  *^  grim  women**  throng  m  crossdi^ 
And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds. 
With  "  small  gray  men,*'—"  wild  yagers,*'  and  what  Mi, 
To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott: 
Again,  all  hail !  If  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
Su  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease ; 
E*cn  Satan's  self  with  thee  miglit  dread  to  dwdl, 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  heU. 

Who  in  sod  ^lisc,  siirroumled  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparklins;  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flushed,  ' 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  huritMT 
Tis  Little  !  young  Catullus  of  his  day. 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  jtist, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  the  altar  bums ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  dl^^ust  she  turns : 
Yet,  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er. 
She  bids  thee  **  mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  more.** 

For  tlice,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  STRAnoroRD !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,* 
And  boasted  ItK'ks  of  red,  or  auburn  hue. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  Miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires, 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense. 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  pkice 
By  dressing  Camoen.s  in  a  suit  of  lace  7 
Mend,  Stra?(oford  !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  tacte 
Be  warm,  but  pure  ;  bo  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 
Cease  to  deceive ;  ihy  pilfer'd  harp  restore. 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  Bard  to  copy  Moors. 

In  many  marble-cover*d  volumes  view 
Hatlcy,  in  vain  attempting  something  now: 
Whether  he  spin  his  comedies  in  rh>'me. 
Or  scrawl,  as  Wood  and  Barclay  walk,  *gainst  time, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
Fur  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs"  shine ! 
At  least,  I  *m  stire,  they  triumph'd  over  mine. 


1  "  F«»r  every  one  knows  litUe  Matt's  an  M.  P." — Sees 
Poem  to  &Ir.  Jjemtt  in  7^  Statrsaiaw,  sopptMsd  to  be  wiiv 
ten  by  Mr.  JrkfU. 

3  The  reader,  who  m*v  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may 
refer  to  "  Stran^ortrn  Camoent.**  pace  197,  noie  to  pafe  91, 
or  to  the  last  pa«e  of  the  Edinbunih  Review  of  Strmngftri^M 
Ctm»tna.  It  in  oho  to  be  remarked,  that  the  thincs  (ivea  to 
the  public  aa  Poems  of  Camoens.  are  no  more  to  be  fooua  te 
the  original  Portuffuess  than  in  the  Song  of  SoImmm 
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or  «Munc's  TriuniplM*'  all  wbo  reiul  nay  i 
Tbat  lucklesi  Music  never  tnumph'd  there.  ■ 

Bioravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
Od  dull  DeTotkm— lo!  the  Sabbath  Bard, 
Sepulchral  Gkabams,  pours  his  notes  soblime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e*en  aspires  to  rhyme. 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; 
And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Penrerts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psahns.  * 

Hail,  Sympathy !  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  TisioaB  of  a  thousand  things. 
And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears, 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
AhI  art  thou  not  th*jir  prince,  harmonious  Bowlks? 
TVmi  first  great  oracle  of  tender  souls? 
Whether  in  sighing  winds  thou  seek'st  refiei^ 
Or  ccosolation  in  a  yeUow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  mnsr  most  lamentably  teOs 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  beDa,' 
Or,  still  in  beUs  deUgbting,  finds  a  firiend, 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend  ? 
Ah !  how  much  juster  were  thy  Muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouUst  but  add  a  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowles  !  still  blessing  and  still  blest, 
AU  love  thy  strain,  but  children  Uke  it  best. 
^u  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song, 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears, 
Ere  Miss  as  yet  completes  her  infimt  years : 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain : 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain. 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scomest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine : 
'*  Awake  a  louder  and  a  k>ftier  strain,"  * 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ; 
Where  all  discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood. 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Coos. 
Nor  this  alone,  but  pausing  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  ;^ 
And  gravely  tells — attend  each  beauteous  MisB  !— 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles  !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 
SkSck  to  thy  Sonnets,  man!  at  least  they  sell. 


1  JVsyl*v*«two  nHMd  notorious  v«rie  prodactiom.  ars  **  Tri- 
'  ■  of  Temper."  and  "  Triumphs  of  Music.**  He  has  also 
I  moch  comedy  in  rhjmo.  Epistles,  etc  etc.  As  be  is 
lather  an  elerant  writer  of  notes  and  biofraphv,  let  us  reeom- 
assod  P0pe'9  Advice  to  WitdurUt  to  Mr.  H.'b  consideration ; 
vis.  **  to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose/*  which  may  be  easily 
4oQS  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  eachcouplet. 

t  Mr.  Or^Junmt  has  poured  forth  two  vohimes  of  cant,  under 
Om  name  of  "  Sabbath.  Walks.*'  and  "  BiUical  Pictorae.*' 

3  See  BoioUt't  Sonnets,  etc— "Sonnet  to  Ozfonl/*  and 
*8taasas  on  hearinf  the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

4  **  Awake  a  k>ttder.**  etc  etc  is  the  first  line  bi  Bswlcs** 
Spirit  of  Discovery ;"  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  Dwarf  Epic 

Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following  :— 

A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  list*niaf  siienrie,  never  yet 

Here  heard ;  tliey  trembled  even  as  if  the  power.  **  ete.  etc 
—That  ■.  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss,  very  much 
asmnishsd.  as  well  they  might  be.  at  such  a  pheoomanoa. 

5  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  "  Robert  a 
MaeUa,*'  and  **  Aaoa  d'Arfet.'*  a  pair  of  constant  lovera, 
wlw  perfbnaed  the  kiss  above-meotiooed,  that  staitlsd  the 


But  if  some  new-bom  wtum,  or  larger  bribe. 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  daim  thee  lor  a  acr&e; 

If  chance  aome  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear^il, 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  fitxn  the  first 

Have  foiPd  the  best  of  critics,  n^^  the  worat. 

Do  thou  essay ;  each  fault,  each  failing  scan 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man ! 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  every  pearl. 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Ccrll  ; ' 

Let  all  the  sctmdals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen  and  flutter  o>r  thy  page ; 

Afiect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  iisel, 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  hooeat  zeal ; 

Write  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  fi-oro  hate  what  Mallet  '  did  for  hire. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  lived  in  tliat  congenial  time. 

To  rave  with  Dernis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme,* 

Throng'd  with  the  rest  around  hij  living  head. 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead, 

A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorioua  gaina, 

And  Unk'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  paina.  * 

Another  Epic !  who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  7 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast. 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive  ! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  Cantos  twenty-five ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon !  who  'U  buy  ?  who  '0  biiy  7 
The  precious  bargain 'a  cheap— in  faith  not  I. 
Too  much  in  tiutle  Bristol's  sons  delight. 
Too  much  o'er  bowls  of 'radc  prolong  the  night : 
If  commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain. 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  Lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold ! 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  bodes  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh !  Amos  Cottle  ! — PhcBbus !  what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking-trump  of  future  fame ! — 
Oh !  Amos  Cottle  !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spread  from  pen  and  ink! 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  win  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  7 
Oh  1  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied ! 
Had  Cottle  '  still  adom'd  the  counter's  side. 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  bom  to  uscfiil  toils. 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plough'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb. 
He  had  not  stmg  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him. 

As  Sisyi^us  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock,  whose  motions  ne^er  may  sleep, 


1  Cwll  is  one  of  the  lieroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a  book- 
selW.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hwwm 
author  of  *'  Lines  to  the  imitator  of  Horace.'* 

S  Lord  Bolingbrolu  iured  Mallet  to  traduce  Pop*  aflsr  Ws 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retsined  some  eopiesof  a  work 
by  Lord  Bolnutbroks  (the  PaUiot  K'mg).  which  that  splendid, 
but  malignant  genius,  had  ordered  to  bo  destroyed. 

3  Dtnmis  the  critic  and  Ruljtk  the  rhyme«ter. 

*'  Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 
Making  night  hideoua— auswer  him.  y«  uwU  !'* — iJtanimi, 

4  See  Bau>U**»  late  edition  of  Pope's  works.  &>r  whidi  ha 
raomved  304/. :  thus  Mr.  B.  has  experienced  liow  much  easier 
it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of  another,  than  to  elevate  his 

wn. 

5  Mr.  CbCtfs.  Amo9  wtJotopk,  I  don't  know  which,  but  «m 
or  both,  oooe  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  aud  new 
wrileis  of  books  that  do  not  seH.  have  published  a  pau  of 
Epics.    "  Alfred'*  (poor  Alfbsd !  iV«  has  been  at  him  la*  i 
andthsFaUof*  ' 
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So  op  Ul^  BUty  UBObnMUU  HlCimWIMl !    llMlT69i 

Dyi  Mau&ick  ■  aA  his  granite  wdght  oTleaTes : 

SDooth,  aolid  iBoiraiDents  of  mental  pain ! 

Hie  pecri&dioiu  ofa  plodding  brain, 

Thit  era  they  reach  the  t(^  fall  himhering  back  again. 

Witb  Vroken  lyre  and  cheek  aerenely  pale, 

Lo !  ad  AL.CMUB  wanders  down  the  rale ! 

Thooffa  fair  thejr  roae,  and  might  have  Uoom'd  at  Uit, 

Bit  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  nortban  blaat: 

Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 

HJt  UosBoms  wither  as  the  Uaat  prevails ! 

O'er  kb  lost  works  let  cLune  SHErriELD  weep; 

Maj  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep !  * 

Tet  say!  why  shooU  the  Bard  at  once  resign 
Hii  daon  to  (avour  from  the  sacred  N'me? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Oraartbem  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl : 
A  ooward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 
Bj  beUish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way; 
Afed  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 
No  mercy  find— these  harpies  must  be  fed. 
Wbr  do  the  injured  unrensting  yield 
Tlie  cakn  posaesskm  of  their  native  field? 
Why  tamely  thos  before  their  fangs  retreat, 
.Vor  bnoi  the  bkwdhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?  * 

Heallh  to  immortal  Jepfrct  !  once,  in  name, 
Esgknd  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same : 
Ib  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just. 
Seme  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  trust, 
lad  ^fen  the  Spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  sentence  letters  as  he  sentenced  men ; 
Wkh  band  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black. 
Wish  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  bet'unes,  though  all  that  law 
A«  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw. 
SuKe  wdl  mstnicled  in  the  patriot  scho<4 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Wito  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
Hn  ichbhiing  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
AM  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  Judgment  Seat. 
Let  JcrrKic*'  shade  indulge  the  pious  ho|>e, 
Asd  greeting  thus,  (ircsent  him  with  a  rope : 
"Heir  to  my  viKues !  man  of  equal  rrund! 
6id!l'd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
Tha  rord  rtjccive — for  thee  reserved  with  care. 
To  yield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.*' 

H«-a!th  to  great  JjcrrREV !  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 
To  iMMtish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
Asd  guard  it  sarred  m  his  future  wars, 
&ne  authors  stomt-times  seek  the  field  of  Mars! 
Cm  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
IW  evw  glorioas,  ahnost  fatal  fray. 


1  Hr.  J/fairK«hatli  roannfnctured  thn  rnmponent  pnrtc  ofu 
P>*WoiwquJirto.  uv.>o  iIm  beauiicvof  "  Richmund  Hill.*'  ami 
at  U# — it  aipo  tjiiiei^  io  a  cbsrminf  viuw  of  Tiimham 
(tf*m.  Uasanurmith,  Dreoifurd.  Okl  sod  New.  and  tiM  part« 

"i  Puot  Mytctmerp!  ibouch  praiwd  by  everr  Eofflixh  R<>h 
^new,  tM  b(*^n  iNtterljr  reviled  by  ihe  FMmbHrfk,  Afler  all. 
^  Bwi  of  S.wffield  U  a  mnn  of  cotwidifrsble  feniut :  Iiin 
"Wiadenr  nf  8wiixerliiiwl  '*  i«  worth  >i  thouwand  "  Lyrical 
1»&*M:*  and  a'  iraat  fifty  **  d^ntrad^l  Epica  " 

3  Anbor's  Seal,  tue  bill  which  overhangs  Eifioburgh. 


When  Littlk's  leadless  ]ristol  met  his  eye, 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  7  > 

Oh  day  disastrous !  on  her  firm-set  rock, 

Dunedin^s  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 

Dark  roD'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Low  groanM  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north ; 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  wave  to  form  a  tear, 

The  other  half  pursued  its  cahn  career ;  • 

Arthur*8  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base. 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place ; 

The  Tolbooth  felt— for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occauons,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defirauded  of  his  charms 

If  Jeffret  died,  except  within  her  arms :  » 

Nay,  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  mom. 

The  sixteenth  storey,  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  ground. 

And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound : 

StrewM  were  the  streets  around  with  miUc-white  reuif 

FlowM  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams; 

This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valour  showM  the  bloodless  hue. 

And  all  with  justice  de«mM  the  two  condmied 

The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  Goddess  hover*d  o'er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  MoovX| 

From  either  pistol  snotch'd  the  vengeful  lead. 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head : 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power, 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  the  golden  shower; 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

**  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  agUBy 

Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 

O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside. 

Boast  of  thy  country,  arid  Britarmia's  guide ! 

For,  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sous  submit. 

Or  Scottisii  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 

So  long  shall  last  thine  imroolested  reign. 

Nor  any  dare  to  take  Uiy  name  in  vain. 

Behold  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 

And  own  thee  chieflain  of  the  critic  clan. 

First  in  the  ranks  illustrious  sl;aU  be  seen 

The  u-avcll'd  Thane!  Athenian  Aberdeen.  • 

Herbert  shall  wield  Tiior's  hammer,^  and  sotuetkOM^ 

In  gratitude,  thou  It  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

I  In  1806.  Meam.  Jeffrey  and  Moort  met  at  Chalk-Fana. 
Tb«)  duel  was  prevented  by  the  iuterferencn  of  the  macistraey  ( 
und.  oo  examiuatioo.  tbo  baili  of  the  piatul*.  like  the  eoorajie 
or  the  combatanta,  were  found  to  have  evaporated.  Thisinei- 
d«nt  save  occaaion  to  much  wafryery  u\  \\m  daiiy  prints. 

3  Thf)  Tweed  heru  behaved  with  proper  decornm ;  it  would 
have  boon  huhlf  reprehrnmlile  in  the  EngTMh  half  of  the  rivei 
to  have  rbown  fhe  •mnlliwt  symptom  of  apprehenaion. 

3  Thirf  diaplay  of  nympathy  on  the  part  of  ibe  Tolbooth  ftbe 
phoeipnl  prison  in  F'diniiurch).  which  truly  arama  to  have  been 
m«iat  affected  on  I  hit  occasion,  is  much  to  be  commend4>d.  It 
wr.a  tu  be  apprvhundtMl,  that  the  many  unhappycriminalaexA* 
ctiicd  in  tlw  front,  miffht  have  nfidered  the  edifice  more  eal- 
loiM.  8})p  is  said  to  be  of  the  aofter  sex,  beeauan  her  deltesey 
of  ffulinf  on  thiK  day  wan  truly  fcmininu,  though,  like  most 
feminine  impula*^.  pcrhupe  a  little  ralfisb. 

4  His  lordahip  has  been  much  abroad.*i«  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  8«>cii<ty,  and  rovinwnrof  f?^//'«T(»po|traphy  ofTroy. 

5  Ml.  Hfrhrrt  ia  a  trani^lntor  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  prinnpa  1  piccev  is  a  "  Sonf  on  the  recovery  of  7*A«r*# 
Hammer  •**  the  translation  is  a  pleaimat  daunt  in  the  wlfai 
tunfue,  and  end«f<i  Uius  >- 

*•  lnsr««ad  of  money  and  nn«a,  I  wot. 
The  hnmmwr's  liru»wii  wmw  her  lot; 
Thu4  Odin'k  sou  hut  h«uiuuor  <oL" 
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Scmig  SvDitcy  *  too  Uiy  luticr  pRge  Khali  sqcJc, 
And  daj^sic  IL^llaw,^  ifuich  renownM  for  GrrtA^ 
Sci^TT  may  pcrcluincfs  his  iiame  mid  iuflui?nce  kodi 
And  polity  P[i,LA.iii.'  sh^l  tradliir^  h'ti  fhend: 
Whila  pay  Tliilia**  Itiddeti  V4?lftry,  LAKHt,* 
Ab  he  himscir  was  dAHUi'd,  thall  try  to  dunn. 
Knawn  be  ihy  njunc,  unbounded  be  tJiy  tway  1 
Thj  HoLt.  i,mdV  baiiquc?ti  shkU  es^^h  foil  rcpcij  ; 
iVhilc  i^raterul  Bf ilain  yirfds  ihe  pnuM  ihe  owi-t 
To  Hollahd"!  hinlin^n,  and  lo  Lcanmg^s  fbcs, 
TTct  DUirk  one  cautJoni  tre  iby  tvcxl  It*VT*w 
SpTflad  lUi  li^hl  wLug]  of  fl&Jfron  and  of  blue, 
B«warc  k*mt  blundering  Uiif^UQHAH  *  flr^lroy  tbo  sale, 
T\im  beet  to  bannock,*!  oanliflowtrs  to  kail." 
Thus  having  tald^  th?  killed  grh^liJi:^  kvsl 
Hftr  soOf  mul  vanbti^d  io  a  ScoUJsib  iiubL^ 
nufUinLU)  lfijf>LA?rii !  liari  wuLJilJ  be  Hij^  bt, 
tTii  hiroUnga  meiitioiiM^  and  lumself  forgot ! 
Bollard,  wiih  Hcaht  Vctty  ai;  hi*  bock, 
The  whip^i«r-m  and  hunlAmim  of  ihD  pack- 
Blftst  be  tbu  bodqueLa  Kprc^l  at  floilond  Hoiis^i, 
Where  Scatchmfisn  firiedi  iwkI  criUca  may  camiiae  I 
LoD^f  long  betiealh  that  tuxpitabk;  rool^ 
Sbali  Gnib-fltrcet  dinc^  while  dutia  are  kc^t  alaoC 
See  honf>Al  Hallaai  lay  aaiije  his  f^iirk, 
Beaumt  bia  pen^  review  hia  lordahip^i  work, 
Afidf  grari^ru!  lo  ihe  founder  of  the  r^aat^ 
0ed»ni  hii  Uodtord  can  tranalatc-,  al  ]i&sM  I  * 
Duncdin  I  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  writo  for  HikkIi  and  (in^i  bcc:{uiflc  ihey  writu : 
And  Icst^  when  h^^ated  with  ih^  uuusual  graf^i. 
Some  g^towing  ihou^hu  abould  to  ihe  pra»  e«apO| 


I  Th»  Rav.  Sidntv  Smith,  thn  Tepiityxl  aulbor  aF  T^bn 
^ftaitf't  Lcttcri,  tuid  luivirj  criticimii. 

SJMj.  flfdl^m  revit-wod:  Payn^  Kmtrkt'ikTiat^AnAwv*-X' 
mattAm$if  m'Vni  ^m  fc>nit!  Gr'Tfc.  ve-.**^*  ^hi-n-.tn:  tl  Wat  nciF  diP- 
auivind  iKal  ttif.t  N:n^«  wr<n»  Pijt^aj-';*,  ulL  rbedrc^  n-nclfnid  it 
ImpoHJtilD  hi  cifKrl  ih'.-  crithju«,  vvIikJi  kLiLI  ttiiudt  ati  lavprMi' 
KMr  niiOinUm''<nL  nf  fhiti'ittt't  MV\^in^M> 

Tlw  wiiil  HitflAm  b  eikhh abcI.  EimMufn  K#  k  fHl«c1  j  ■rooiitdt 

rivrni  ilml  Iki  mrv4  r  diiirih  ni  ||rj|]ni]i!  llmwfr.  tr'Uiiji  b*'  iruc. 
■Til  ■4>rr>''^^4>i  Tnr  hm-'itti  pAmI  tii,  ImjI  ufi  h'w  il'N-imnI,  ft>  1 

ftad^  tn-cmii^»'  ii  MiijHl  lin^E  bt»en  piuii''ul  to  rend,  and  irkturau 
to  tiiai#e  It.  h'  Mr,  HoUam  wdl  i^^U  am  wLu  iliil  r^virw  It,  i>tp 
ivi)  nmiui  «l]&ii  find  n  iiliir«  irt  ijitf  u-xt,  p molded  ncv«nlu.'li'«ii 

»mn  ioui  tlia  weiwt ;  uU  LhonK  H^U^m  m\ai  atiuU  ioi  waot  of 
abettar, 

3  Pitlamt  ii  a  tutor  ql  Elfin. 

4  Tha  lion.  n.  Lttptht  fMfit>w<*d  "  ftf^*far^\  K\t4-nt^.'* 
nd  m  tnnnHft^r  aulNor  i»f  a  Turrin;  i^iUirN-d  with  murh  4r> 
Bliuau  nt  iKfi  Pt'orr.  ^taiminihf^,  [um3  ihfursrt'ld  with  rnnt  t*ti>4- 
ikion  ai  ihn  IbtL^  Tb«atra  Covtai  Guiiiun.  U  H^at  quuiM 
**Whwik*  fyriL*' 

5  Mr,  ^rwufJ^vfli^  ia  N*.  XXV,  ol"  ihr  Kdinbonrh  Ri^icrw^ 
airoiifhii>yi  tKp  Afiii^le  ciTncirniiic  !)iin  FiijirTi  il*'  ^'A^al^t*, 
ha*  ilupNiff<i^  murr  pfiklici  iriaii  prlir|f ,  Tnnny  of  tba  wurlh; 
ban'' Win!  i>r  F^Niburf  li  W.wt,  mp  inc'^mnl   nt  tint  infmna^a 

firii]^i|jli^  \\  cviufjiM,  iip«ti>ha^i>  witlidrnvin  ihfirfiMlii#rriipuunB, 
t  mtvfTiA  That  Mr.  Urmtgh^m  \t  mii  it  Pi'-L  ap  I  tu [inapfTlt  hm 
a  tvinj«f«f .  AipJ  hia  tvaom  ia  (iroikiuiidadi  BfiKimt  IroRi  TVinl 
to  Tijr.    So  btf  (U 

d  1  DDiht  i''i  •tKik>r<ii^  to  ilv  wnnbr  jlrklnifii^r  mlmd'neinf 
a  iwT»  fJoiri'dfiMi  With  %hitn.  pt'iiitr^iiTi  TnifH'-irnnKr*! :  bui  nla*: 
what  Wiu  lu  U'duiii'  1  1  [!iiOlrl  not  utr  t.'iilu>1iJTMa'ii  Ijifniiii,  it 

bajntf  w*i'  liTMi^n  Un-rt'  U  *iu  civiunH  in  tm  f A  U\tn\  ClHrnk' 

■tanfwa  to  Ciiithot»4i:  fft,  iviibuot  >ii|h'iT>N'ariir  ti^t'orr,  huw 
waa  Jafl»f  iu  lir  mvcdl  ^J'he  '' n^nhmul  Ki-ifni-'/' r^'''  af*^ 
al.  aidl  IM  "  Rr^wri'i'^'^    aii4  "Oiala  ^<i«iah 


IDD   a__       _  _  

■oaia'^^  ti^piriti  i>r  a  #imh|  i|iPt|,Ni^tiiPri^  ttii'ii-*^  ru  L^ttruraie 
llMiii,  A  G<4li)4*M  i.hflrvi'ir''  hbi  liftu  rcillH  fi/r  dut  |iurp<4V4k  afni 
iraat  ouiht  lo  tw  tlin  xMiili^du  li^f  Jt'lfri']^,  pi^pimc  it  \*  ^h*  oolj 
fnfflmi>iiTe£Ona  he  ei?t  IU!kJ^  i»r  ia  liktlf  io  kuVl,  wn^i  anr 

Innetird  in  hm  \iU  i^t  th«  Auihvt    boLli  aiv  bepratKil  b;  hm 


And  tinge  with  red  iho  fenttle  i 
My  ln/ly  iluma  the  crevn  uf  t'acJt  entitle ; 
Brcalhct  oVt  iho  page  her  purity  of  soul, 
Refoima  each  error,  njid  re^nei  I  ho  wIkjI!:;^' 

NovF  to  tho  drama  turn  :  Ob  modey  aij^t  \ 
IVhal  pr&cioui  accnei  vhe  wonJering  i^yo  kivito  { 
Punfif  and  n  princn  wiiliin  a  barrcil  pent,' 
And  DiQDt?(^i  iioRat>nae,  yield  cuttijiLi^te  content. 
Thou(:h  no^Vf  thank  Heaven  [  the  RtHcio  mama'*  o*ei^ 
And  fiiU- grown  aclor«  arc  endured  once  more; 
Yet  what  a™l  their  VaJn  lUomplB  lo  iiltoaep 
While  Briliih  critici  suJTcr  secneJi  hke  lltcaeT 
White  Rt:v?rotpD5  venla  bifl  "dammes^"  "  poold^"  and 

*♦  rounds"  » 
And  common-filoice,  aiid  tommon  ^tn^o  ronfoundiT 
While  K£^:iv'i  Worltl,  jiisl  ifnffii;r*d  lo  ^jftjcted, 
Pro<;iajma  the  atkdienci:  very  kind  indeed  ? 
And  Beauho:*t'»  pilferM  Carat ach  aSbfdi 
A  lra|;cdy  emiiplbtc  in  alE  but  «-ord»?* 
Who  but  mijftl  mourn  whUe  ihese  are  all  ihe  m^ 
Thd  degradation  of  our  vaunted  Blage  7 
Ileaveos !  ia  all  sense  offlharne  and  talent  gone  7 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  1 — none ! 
Awnke,  GjLono£  CoLXAT'f  Ct  MaEniM.tfip  awakt! 
King  ihe  iiarum>'h<'ll,  let  folly  i]|UJile ! 
Oh  SitERrt»A;f !  ifaiighl  cmn  move  thy  pen, 
Let  comedy  rcmme  her  dirane  Again^ 
Abjure  the  mmmnery  of  German  ichoola, 
LeKVC  nt'W  PiKarroa  to  iranalaiing  fbola ; 
Givi'^  a*{  tliy  la.'^t  memorial  tj,>  the  Age^ 
One  elajHie  Dnunai  ani  reform  the  ttage^ 
Geda !  o*cr  those  bovtU  ahsti  Polly  rear  her  head 
Where  Gar  kick  trtid,  and  Kemble  iiveA  to  intad? 
On  thove  ihaD  Firee  dinplay  BulToonefy'a  mask, 
And  llo'OKC  conceal  hia  herDe»  in  a  csufk  7 
Shall  aapient  moju^en  new  fircnea  prtkluco 
ProfhCitERRVj&iErrtflaTnirTatid  Mother G<wti7 
While  SiiAKsfEAREj  Of  wav,  MA^siT^nsn,  iw|Ol, 
On  #lall^  mu#t  iiunldcr,  or  in  rloioeti  rot  7 
Ijo!   wiih  what  pump  the  ilaily  prints  pruclaiai 
The  hval  rnndidalca  for  Attie  fHinc  I 
In  ^im  array  thouj^h  LeW'ia^  flpeclrti's  li^ie. 
Still  SREi'^ri:? OTOTf  and  Gr>o«E  divkJo  the  prize. 
And  iiire  ^tal  SjEvm^^QTo^  must  claim  iHir  p^vlMi 
For  tkirtlesii  eoaia  and  »ikf  lettwin  of  [Jaj'* 
RenoivnM  alike  ;  whone  gciiiua  rte^er  conlibt-a 
ihif  riight  \Q  gomitih  GHEEKwo«it>^a  gay  d^r^igna;* 
Pfor  dlcepB  with  *■*  Sleeping  IleauLii!fi|^'  but  anon 
In  hve  faceli^jua  act,*  cottit-s  iluuuleritij;  on,* 
While  poor  Joint  Bull,  bel^iEdl■rM  with  the  acene, 
Starei,  vondcring  what  die  devil  it  can  mean ; 


1  Cfrtndn  ii  kher  Mraht|^  in  fuvprrrrd  orimt^BtitvtF^I*'^ 
\»T  m^Lchh'J^  v^n  io  dm  Edmburfh  Uuwitw-  birwe^v  thai 
nitjr  Eh<i»  •t''  ksi^tw  iVrpin  fmhJ  noihuriiir  thai  thi-  nutniiBCTiiitt 
ur»  vubmiUrd  tn  Wi  ptmiPHr — rtDdEiiilkt  nirni'rre"''l''Oii. 

*  In  ihft  mvlo-drrthne  ofTrlitfii,  ihat  tirror  r>noc#i  k  dapl 
iritn  in  lt!^rrel  uti  Xhe  m\^fif — m  iv'w  i^yluin  ri»rcttc>rii'v*«<d  (M-foeft 

3  All  ih^'si'r-  arc  liviiuriin  pipr?T^i-ifi»  bf  Mr.  R.  »iid  iKua* 
in*vn  in  hit  l-(Mn™liri,  hTim  nf»l  d^ifuoft. 

4  Mr,  T  ?iiwrii1nift,  till?  ni'W  ,'MK(irf^ff  iff  Dmry  Imift  Thralrob 
tiriiif^  thn  Trti|r'«iy  ofHiiXadurn  Mfihi*  dipdk<|'ur«  %^  cxhi^ 
iti^tl  ihn  *rii'ni!P  Ad  ihn  pptrtnrlca  nt  {.VraCEacm.  Wli  thit 
intrh]f  of  hw  *ir«.  m  nrtujrnwflf  1 

S.  Utr.  ftrfinw^od  u,  wi»  U'tii-ve,  S^r-n*»-Prirnfet  \n  Driirf> 
Uio'-  IVentrfi ;  aaiu^h  Mr.  ^  it  nmrb  ini>f'tLr{»il  rn  htniu 

fl  Mr.  f*.  >>  thr  illup|jii>iui  nnrhnr  oII'k*  "  Bk^[iin?  pt^aqty  ;•• 
"-111  ^rfinp^  r'rirti'^M"!^  [TirTi^'ulaTV  ^'MpIiIp    nnd    Iv^chvldn^** 

ilaccaUurei  baculo  matti  quam  Inuro  digni. 
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I  appbnd,  a  venal  few ! 
lieepy  why  John  applauda  it  too. 
*•  now,  ah !  wherefore  should  we  torn 
Guhers  were,  unless  to  moura? 
BiiloaB !  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 
iWiwi,  do  ye  fear  to  blame? 
m  BoUes  of  our  present  race 
Astortion  of  a  Naldi^s  Rice ; 
my  nnile  on  Italy's  buffoons, 
» Catalani*8  pantaloons,  * 
mm  drama  yields  no  fiurer  trace 
pans,  of  hianoar  than  grimace. 
iusoHiA,  skillM  in  every  art, 
anners,  but  cc^rupt  the  heart, 
iCic  follies  o'er  the  town, 
vice  and  hunt  decorum  down : 
sCnimfKits  languish  o'er  Deshaycs, 
m  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 

00  bounds  before  the  enraptured  looks 
irqnisses  and  stripling  dukes : 

■n  lechers  eye  the  lively  Preale 

itt  limbs  that  spurn  tlic  needless  veil : 

li  bare  lier  breast  of  snow, 

bite  ami  and  point  the  pliant  toe : 

ter  love-uispiring  song, 

ir  neck  and  charm  the  listening  throng! 

wr  scjthe,  suppressors  of  our  vice ! 

lints,  too  dtlicately  nice ! 

rcrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 

ankards  n>am,  no  barbers  shave, 

drawn  and  beards  uiimown  display 

vcrence  for  the  sabbath-day. 

ODce  the  patron  and  the  pile 

fcBy,  Grevillc  and  Argyle !  ^ 

proud  palace,  Fashion^s  hallowM  fane, 

e  her  portals  ftr  the  motley  train, 

lew  Pclroows '  of  the  day, 

af  pleasure  an«i  of  play  ! 

red  eunucli,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

hue,  tlie  soA  lascivious  lyre, 

m  Italy,  the  seep  frt»m  France, 

1  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 

'  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 
Is,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  kirdi  combine : 
ir, — Comus  aQ  allows ; 
)e,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spousr. 


I  CSif«/«»t  rrquirr  little  notice,  fur  ihe  vmhcc  of 
hs  snbry  of  thn  other,  wi'l  enable  uii  Ionic  tn  n*- 
mtmmtm  vsK-ibonds:  hcvidew,  we  are  itill  Mark 
ifae  •qiH'ese  CO  Um  finit  niffbt  of  the  lady'i  a^ 


t  SBf  blitn^ler.  iiach  as  miftakin;  a  street  for  a 
«•  lo  atafA.  thnt  it  m  th«i  InaUtutioo.  and  out  thf? 
aaane.  which  i»  hfre  alluded  to. 
I  wMt  whom  I  am  »li«htly  a(\)uainte<I,  loat  in  the 
■Bvml  thoomod  p«iund«  at  backcammon.  Ii  i* 
I  MMtia^er  in  tbi^  iiaiancc  ti»  tar.  that  aomu 
ition  wai  rn<iiiiri-»t.il.  But  whjr  ar**  tl»o 
f  allowed  in  a  pbce  devoted  to  the  aofiety 
A  pleaaaot  Ihint  for  th"  wiven  and  dniiirhttirii 
re  West  or  rur««d  with  trnch  rniiDAxionti,  to  hrar 
las  ranKnf  ia  one  room,  and  the  Hire  in  an- 
rbsea*^  I  mrnftlfran  testify,  nji  a  late  unworthy 
ii«*itiiti«>n  which  materially  aflfecu  tlie  mo'ila 
devs,  white  the  iowt<r  may  not  «vpn  move  lo  ih«! 
r  aad  6ddle,  without  a  chancv  of  imlictmcDt  fix 
Nir. 

*  arbftrr  eiefsntiarcm"  tn  Nero.  "  and  a  very 
Usdaf  .'*  as  Mr.  CJt^grtv's  ukl  Bachtlur  aaith. 
10 


Talk  not  to  ut,  ye  ttanring  sons  of  trade ! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourseKes  have  made : 
In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 
Nor  think  of  Poverty,  except  "  en  m&M]uo," 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  tilled  a^s 
Appean  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  H-as. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burlotta  o'er. 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 
Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gcrs  sweep^ 
Now  in  k)08e  walu  the  tliin-clad  daughters  leap : 
The  first  in  lengthened  line  miotic  swim. 
The  last  display  the  fiw,  un(etter'd  limb : 
Those  for  Hibemia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  Nature  cuuld  not  spare  $ 
These  aAer  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease  I 
Where,  all  forgotten,  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  give  a  k>oae  to  genial  tliought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taiifsht : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  jtwt  retum'd  from  SpaiSi 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  cafls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven 's  the  nick. 
Or— done  !^4i  thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 
If  mad  with  loes,  existence  'gins  to  tire. 
And  al)  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire. 
Here 's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 
And,  kinder  still,  a  Paoet  for  your  wife. 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace. 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watck  thy  wavering  breath  r 
Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all. 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodiu«,i  and  like  Faleland*  faU. 
Truth !  rouse  some  genuine  bard  and  guide  his  hand, 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
Even  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtlese  thronf. 
Just  skilPd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong. 
Freed  at  that  age  %hen  Reason's  shield  is  lost. 
To  fight  my  course  through  Passion's  countless  host. 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  rau^t  raise  n*y  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal ; 
Altho'  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
'*  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  than  they  7** 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
lliat  miracle,  a  moralist,  in  me. 
No  matter— whe:n  some  bard,  m  virtue  strong, 
CjrirroRD  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song. 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him  and  r^ice  ; 
Rej«>ice,  and  yieW  my  fteble  praise ;  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  virtue  must  appty. 


1  Mntnto  nomine  d«  te 
Fabnla  narratur. 
9  T  knew  the  late  I/ord  Falkland  well.  On  Himday  nirht  I 
behold  him  proaidins  at  hia  own  table,  in  all  the  honeat  pride 
>f  htMtpiialiiy ;  on  VVnineeday  momina  nt  throe  o'elock,  I  asw, 
ntrr'tcluMl  beforo  me,  all  that  mroained  ofcourago.  feelins.  ami 
a  lio/t  of  paauons.  He  was  a  Eallaot  and  aurnewiruJ  offieer ; 
bill  faults  were  the  faulta  ol'a  Mulur — ah  mirh.  RriiiHia  will  Tor- 
cive  them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  in  n  b«>tter  rauac.  for  had 
he  fallco  ia  Uke  manner  on  the  deck  o(  the  fngate  to  which  be 
was  ju<it  appointed,  bii  but  momenta  would  have  been  held 
up  by  his  coaDU#a»oo  as  an  examplo  to  saeceedinf  benias 
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As  for  the  ■RMDer  fry,  who  fwarm  io  ihod% 
From  silly  Hafiz  *  up  to  simple  Bowlks, 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abocto, 
In  broad  Su  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham  road  7 
Or  (smce  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street,  or  the  Square  7 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  doomM  to  shun  the  public  sight. 
What  harm  7  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 
Milks  Aicdrxws  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try. 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lordji  too  are  bards :  such  things  at  times  befall. 
And 't  is  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  alL 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 
Ah !  who  would  take  theu*  titles  with  their  rhvmcs  7 
RoicoMMotr !  Sheffield  !  with  your  spiriu  tied, 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle: 
The  puny  schooUboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 
But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  verso. 
Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  7 
What  heterogeneous  honoin^  deck  the  peer ! 
Xiord,  rhymester,  pctit-maltrc,  patuphleteer !  ^ 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age. 
His  scenes  alone  had  damnM  our  sinking  stage : 
But  managers  for  once  cried  "  hold,  enough !" 
Nor  drugg'd  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff*. 
Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh. 
And  case  his  vc^umcs  in  congenial  calf: 
Ye« !  dofi*  that  covering  where  morocco  sliines. 
And  hang  a  calP>skin*  on  those  recreant  lines. 

With  you,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  native  lead. 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread. 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gif ford's  heavy  hand 
Has  crush'd^  \{ithout  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  "  aU  the  talents"  vent  your  venal  spleen. 
Want  your  defence,  let  pity  be  your  screen 
hot  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew. 
And  Melville's  Mantle^  prove  a  blanket  too! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard. 
And  peace  be  with  you  !  't  is  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give. 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  mor.  jng  live ; 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close. 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be 't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 


1  What  would  be  the  Motimenti  of  the  PHniian  Anacreon. 
ffafiu  could  h«  ri»e  from  his  «pk'iidid  wpuichru  at  Sijeoraz. 
where  he  ropoacn  wih  Ftrduuai  niwi  Sndi,X.ht;  Oriental  Homer 
and  CattdluM,  and  behold  bin  name  amuinMl  by  onu  Stott  of 
JJromore.  the  moat  laipudeot  and  execrabki  of  literary  poach- 
ers for  the  daiif  prints  1 

3  The  Earl  ofCariihle  ha*  lately  publiahnd  an  cif  hteen-penny 
pmnphlet  on  the  statH  of  the  aiaire.  and  otffra  hia  plan  for 
boiUiof  a  new  thuatre:  it  i«  tu  lie  hnpixl  hia  lunlship  will  be 
permitted  w  bring  forward  any  thing  for  tlie  stage,  except  his 
o%m  trogediea. 

3   *  DofT  that  lion'i  hide. 
And  hang  a  culf-akin  on  thoae  recreant  iimba.** 

HAakM.    Kina  John. 
I^OTd  C.8  works,  moat  reaplpmlcntly  bound,  form  a  cooaptcu- 
•KS  ornament  to  hia  bonk-abM|v<-s: 

**Tbe  reat  ia  all  but  leather  and  prunella.** 

4  MtMiWM  Mantle,  a  parody  on  "  £l4iah*8  Mantle,'*  a  poem. 


Whoee  straina,  the  faithful  echoes  of  bermiBd, 
Leave  wandering  comprehension  far  behind,* 
Though  CatTSCA's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fOI, 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  their  cotumns  stilL 
Lost  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's* 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells; 
And  Merbv's  metaphors  ap|»car  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q.> 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall, 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoaa, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  Muse, 
Heavens !  how  tlio  vulgar  stare !  ho»v  crowds  applaud ! 
How  ladies  rend,  and  literati  laud ! 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
'T  is  sheer  ill-nature,  don't  the  work!  know  best  7 
Genius  must  guidp  when  wits  admire  the  rhyine. 
And  Capel  Lofft'  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  tlien,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  tnule ! 
Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade : 
Lo!  Burns  and  Bloomfield,*  luy,  a  greater  far, 
GiFFORD  was  bom  beneath  on  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labotun  of  a  servile  state, 
Stemm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triumphed  over  Fate. 
Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoibus  smiled  on  ytwi, 
Bloomfield!  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  tou7 
Him  too  the  Mania,  not  the  Muse,  has  seized , 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 
No  common  be  inclosed,  without  an  ode. 
Oh!  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle. 
Let  Poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 
Alike  the  rustic  and  mechanic  sotil : 
Ye  tuneful  cobblers!  still  your  notes  prolong, 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse ; 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — pernaps  your  i 
May  Mooriand  *  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill, 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes. 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  tlie  tribtite  due, 
Neglected  Genius !  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth.  Oh  Campbell  ! "  give  thy  talents  i 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  7 
And  thou,  melodious  Uooer!>!  rise  at  last, 
Recall  tltc  pleasing  memory  of  tlic  past ; 

1  Thia  lovely  little  Jcinica,  the  daiitfbier  of  ihe  noted  Jew 

K ,  aeema  to  be  a  folluwor  o.  the  Ik-lla  ('r«*ca  Srkn«il* 

and  haa  publinbed  two  voluinea  of  very  reHpoctaltle  abaurttitMi 
in  rhyme,  as  timet  po  ;  iMwidewvundry  nuvela  io  thestyk)  of  ths 
tint  edition  of  the  Monk. 

9  Thcae  are  the  «iKnatur<>a  of  varioua  worthies  who  figars 
in  the  poetical  lU.ptirinienIa  of  tlie  itowi.p:<p«»ra. 

3  CapH  JAtfft,  Emi-,  the  Mec4>nuii  of  Jioemakers.  wiA 
Preface- writer  general  to  diwtrea»*d  v<-ra«'ni«n ;  a  kind  oTgrstis 
accoucheur  to  ihi>ae  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of  ihystw,  k«l 
do  not  know  how  t«i  brinit  it  forth. 

4  See  J^athartiel  blaoinjiild* n  <Kle,  clocy.  or  whRtf>ver  Ih*  sr 
any  one  eke  chorwa  to  call  it.  on  the  iucluauro  ut'  "  Honing' 
ton  Green.'* 

5  Vide  "  Recollectiona  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlaniliof 
SufTordahire.** 

6  It  would  he  cuperfluona  to  rerall  to  the  mimi  of  the  rrMlH 
the  author  of  "Thf  Pleaauren  of  Memory."  and  "TbePk^ir 
uret  of  Hope,**  the  mitat  buau'iful  didartir  po«ma  in  our  lar 
guafre.  if  we  exrrpi  Pope'it  Kuwiy  on  Man:  hat  ao  maay 
poeiaaiera  have  amrted  up.  that  even  the  naoics  of  C««i^^ 
and  Rogtr*  are  bDComs  strauce. 
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B  ftiD  mspire, 
woBlad  tones  thy  hallow*d  \yn  I 
b  to  his  racant  throoe, 
mitryH  honour  and  thine  own. 
deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
It  hopes  with  pious  Cowpxb  sleep? 
Mace,  from  his  cok  bier  she  turns, 
arf  that  wraps  her  minstrel,  Burks  ! 
sontempt  hath  mark*d  the  spurious  brood, 
>  ffayme  from  iolly,  or  ibr  food  ; 
I  fcnoine  sons,  'tis  ber's  to  boast, 
fiictin;,  stiO  efiect  the  most; 
mite,  and  write  but  as  ihey  feel — 

,  GlFFORD,  SoTHKBir,  MacITEILJ 

dbers  Gi  fford  7"  once  was  ask*d  in  vain:* 
«  GiFFORD?  let  us  ask  a^ain: 
fblbes  ibr  his  pen  to  purge  7 
§ikA»  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
mm  for  Satire's  Bard  to  greet? 
gaatic  Vice  in  every  street  7 
r  princes  tread  PoUution's  path, 
like  the  law's  and  Muse's  wrath? 
fa  guilty  j^are  through  future  time, 
xis  of  coiteummate  crime  7 
Gifford!  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
m  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 
reiTE  !  *  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
ig  mose  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
asse,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
yt  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
aoUe  heart  was  here  undone, 
«'  self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son ! 
)  much  mdulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
I  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruiL 
own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
•  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
eagle,  strctehM  upon  the  plain, 
ugh  rolling  cbuds  to  soar  again, 
m  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
le  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart : 
J  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
I  |union  which  impelled  the  steel, 
ne  plumage  that  had  warmM  his  nest 
t  file-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 
ho  say  in  these  enlightcn'd  days 
I  lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
the  modem  bard  to  sing  : 
:  sH  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  %vho  write, 
iiat  iatal  word  to  genius — tnte ; 


r  of  Um  Batriad  and  Mxviad,  the  first  satires 
r  of  JuofHfii. 

uf  fVutamd'M  Oberon  and  VirKtrs 
Mibor  of  Saul,  an  epic  poem, 
ass  poeflw  are  deaervedlj  popular :  particelarly 
eeilh.  or  the  VVaos  of  War,"  of  which  ten 
I  were  sold  in  one  month, 
tpramised  pobiicly  that  the  nnviad  and  Meviad 
Ins  la«t  oricinal  works:  let  him  remember. 
MiSB  dracuoes." 

ke  Wkiu  died  at  Cambridre,  in  October  1808, 
of  loo  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies, 
»  saatored  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
ir.aad  which  Death  itself  ilntroyed  rather  than 
umtm  aboond  in  sueb  besanes  as  must  impress 
the  fivelivst  resret  that  so  short  a  period  was 
m  which  woald  have  diffoified  even  the  sacred 


Tet  truth  somethnes  wm  lend  her  noblest  files, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires: 

This  fact  m  virtue's  name  let  Crabbk  attest 

Though  Nature's  sternest  pauter,  yet  the  best. 
And  here  let  Shxe  *  and  genius  find  a  place 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  gr«ce ; 
To  gtiide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine^ 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow, 
While  honours  doubly  merited  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  Muses  at  their  natal  hoiu- ; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  cyo  has  marked  aftt 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war. 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore : 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  reil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  the  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wrioht  !  *  't  was  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  gloiy,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 
And  sure  no  conunon  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  Bards ! '  who  snatch'd  to  hghl 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  firom  modem  sight ; 
Whose  minglmg  taste  combined  to  ctill  the  wreath 
Wlicre  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odotirs  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  tlie  beauties  of  your  native  tongue. 
Now  let  those  minds  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  sp'uit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  sofl  the  echo,  scorn  a  bonrow'd  tone, 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  stjch  as  those,  with  just  applause. 
Restore  the  Muse's  violated  la^vs : 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime. 
That  mjghty  master  ot  tmineaning  rhyme ; 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adom'd  than  clear, 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear. 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  cotdd  once  surpass. 
But  now  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around. 
Evaporate  in  similies  and  sound : 
Hun  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
Fahie  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.* 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  diildish  pratde  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Llo\i>  :  * 
Let  them — ^but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 


1  Mr.  Ske*^  author  of  **  Rhjmes  on  Art,"  asd  ^  Elemesta 
of  Art." 

9  Mr.  fVrigkU  late  Consul- General  for  the  Seven  Islands,  is 
author  of  a  very  beautifbl  poem  just  published :  it  is  entitle  i 
*  Horn  lonicai,"  and  is  descriptive  of  the  Isles  and  the  adjar 
oeot  coast  of  Greece. 

3  The  translators  of  the  Anthok>ffy  have  since  published 
separate  poems,  which  evince  genius  that  only  requires  oppur 
tuniijr  to  attain  embienee. 

4  The  n^leet  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden**  is  soaw  proof  of 
returnins  taste .  the  soenery  is  its  cole  rscoromeiidaf  km. 

5  Messrs.  Isombt  and  Uogd,  tsc  most  iffsoble  foUowtrs  of 
Souihoy  sod  Co. 
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The  nitiive  geniui  itith  thmr  feeling  gi^n 

Wi]]  point  tliq  palh,  ftnd  p^d  their  nc^to)  to  heaniL 

Anrl  thvUf  tdOf  Scnrtl  *  resign  to  mlmtre^  nidti 
Tbo  wilder  ^^^lui  of  m  Bcffdcr  feml ; 
Let  others  £pai  Uicir  mcAgre  line?  fai-  hir&^ 
I^nnugh  fgr  grmtiu  if  iiB^lf  iiTEpire  ! 
Let  Soutticy  sing,  olllidiigh  his  iteming  muse, 
Frolific  every  "iring^  be  loo  profuBe  ■ 
L«t  fttinpTe  WniinKwnHTii  chime  bis  chiMiah  vcrsc^ 
And  brtrtlwr  CoL^KttiiaE  lull  iho  bftbe  at  nurae ; 
Let  ipcctrt!-mongering  Lewis  uia^kt  most 
To  ivtivc  I  be  pv^leries,  or  to  raue  a  ghort ; 
Lot  McioHE  be  Lflwdj  kt  STitANornRD  <tea]  from 

Ant  irwear  thut  O.tkfo tiffs  s&ng  such  ttt^lefl  of  yore; 
Lat  HAVi.£^ir  hobble  on^  MoifTGOM^nv  rai'e, 
Am]  godiy  GnAitA^i^  cbaunl  the  stupid  stare  j 
Let  tonnDtteering  Bowles  hla  slrAinx  refiu«^ 
And  whino  ind  whimper  to  the  foui'tiM^nth  line ; 
LetSioTT^  Carhst.f-i'  Matilda,  find  tJie  rest 
or  Grub'Streei,  qimJ  oT  GrMvenof-Placc  the  beat, 
Scmwl  on,  till  dentb  rcleajp  us  Crmii  the  strmin, 
Dr  conunon  seiiw?  nsseh.  htir  rifjhls  :L^;iin  ; 
But  thou,  with  powers  thit  moiif,  the  aid  of  praise, 
Should^st  leave  tg  htimliier  bards  ignoble  lays ; 
Thy  oqimtry^ii  voice,  Ihti  voice  of  all  the  Nin^ 
Deinand  a  liallow^d,  hnr^ — that  harp  is  tJuue* 
Skj!   will  [Hit  Ciiledonta'ti  ajnndd  yiold 
The  glorimis  rHMrd  of  some  pobler  fi*?ld. 
Than  iho  vile  forny  of  a  E»Eu»dcr]Tig  clan, 
Whose  proiiJtiil  deeds  din^aee  the  nam  a  of  tnan  ? 
Or  Martnioirs  aetj  of  darknessi  iUter  food 
For  outlftwM  Sherwood's  tales  of  Robtn  Hood? 
Scotland !  still  jiftrtMily  rlajni  ih}-  iiative  bapi, 
And  be  thy  ftraiso  his  fii^t,  \us  b^^Jit  reward  J 
V(rt  not  wilh  (hee  alone  hia  qame  ehaulri  liTe, 
But  own  the  va^  renown  a  worUl  can  give| 
Be  kno^Tji,  peri:]! Alice,  when  Albion  is  oo  more. 
And  tell  the  talo  of  what  pJie  ^m  before ; 
To  future  tiinej  her  Guicd  fame  i  ecall, 
And  iare  her  glory,  though  bii  country  fatU 


I  By  thf>  hTfl,  I  Impfl  ihAt  in  Mr.  fiti^ti'i!  noil  priepii  hti  hero 

fTimiTMt,  llirin  the  htiAf  of  tliu  Ljii,  an  J  b^i  hTa^a-,  William 
of  DtJomitf^. 

f  Ti  rntv  iip  q«ki^i1  whjr  1  hnV'^ffniiiimt  thb  Eurl  nf  Cizr^Aiet 
hif  riiitniiri[>  aiul  ri4iTjv(^.  iu  wJninn  [  tliMt^mM  a  voiiuno  of 
puf.Tik:  iKfi'inM  n  few  fp'Atw  oro.  The  rurtri|iiii*»hik)  vr<#  UMmi^ 
uaL  ai  It-nirt  Hs  far  ni  1  hnvfr  bepn  aKlf  lo  dibfrgv^jrs  lUa  rftn- 
i>Qo«^ijj  I  csntitJi  ln'lp,  *nji  am  veir  MJiJ-r.frr  it:  Iral  »^  h.t 
Itiniitiip  i^emd  tfilonsel  ii  on  >i  worf  fliw^iitiiii  ue4y«ion  tiP  if|i% 
l«ilinil  n*jt  liofi^i^n  mir  ttannitr/  with  tlia  rw!^ri|l4>f?i]rpij.  f  fjo  noi 
thtiik  ihnt  p'-rumtAl  diflttfeeri*  Mirtriinn  the  unjnrt  nmrnifmnii' 
TiuLUjrubrntJB'rt'TihblcrL  b<j|  l<i'**ijij  reniun  wh^  iJii°y  dtuutd 
■  r1  at  a  tfiisvfriiike.  nhcri  liii?  mul^orn  iir»b4e  or  iifi^'^bk^  hi» 
fur  Mcrif*  ofyriftr*  tht^niM  pi  ^'tlip'^rmiiiiif  miliNr"  jni  tli? 
sdvurt^iwin^tilf  Hari!  ^F)  yiiSti  diver*  n)iirni  flf  m4w[  orthnHnn. 
Mnpi-ri^l  HihtiBfnM,  nt-jpi^Jp"*,  1  iltj  tipti  afffk  iJiile  lo  rirupf-rtiUi 
i|i>4  yLttl .  nci — him  wmrkii  c(pni<?  rairlr  in  revww  uriih  ihnHH  nt 
t»lbi>r  puiririnn  literati.  Jf  ttf'lin*  I  iwap'-d  Ctvm  rtsr,  Tecni,  I 
■aid  afiF  rbtnpt  up  Cmvctur  of  i)i#lonlHtiip'«  p^ttrir  [Hxikiid  ii  Mi'ii>  in 
Ub«  wny  uf  oiinfol  ihitiliciiion,  snd  mure  fr'^m  t|w  nHvitA  oi' 
.illH^ri  ih^tilfky  ijwnjijr^jtmi^iir,  nnd  t  *i!i»^  ihv  fPDt  0]>puhiinit]r 
oritfLiOMiinrJn^  iur«irp*vtTf>r^r«ntttii<tn,  1  hriTf  (i«ara  ii^m  Mirne 
aprhiru  r^nrfivip  m«  lo  bnond^r  olpliJTiti^pn*  in  E^rd  <l^r/iV/#.' 
if  wet,  I  thaU  be  inoit  (jarfirio^rlr  hn|JTp;r  lo  lf«ni  whqt  Ih^^y 
nxtij  ntiA  wSf-n  etpnlifrT*idi  shoi  th'*j  rnniir  he  dulr  wpirecinten 
and  puhttclr  lehnowrlHt^'il.  Whii  I  t\«v*y  huniMT  tidvinrrd 
■■■n  nfiinNm  en  bd  prliited  liiifiirc,  1  am  prpfpni'ed  in  HipiKprt, 
If  iweiwirf-  1>)r  (}uttiait4in*  fiotii  dHrit^,  «y'lof  irrtv  pmJpy,  «pm' 
tid^-Ct  aTjd  rerMiin  fibeetioiii  mnd  diinir  iLfi|«tliuik  bt^riiig  bia 
B*mt  aod  mar ll  ^ 

*■  Wbat  run  a^oubV  Vn* w»,  or  foAft,  or  rownnjl  1 
Alifll!  Dol  Jill  tiati  bJood  of  all  the  Uuwufili!** 


Yet  vvhat  ayaOs  the  sanguiiie  poet'i  hop« 
To  conquer  ages,  and  wtih  time  to  cope  7 
New  eraji  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors '  fill  the  applauding  skies : 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  alon|, 
Whow  sons  forget  the  poet  and  hia  song : 
E^en  now  what  once-bved  minstrels  scarce  may  dam 
Tho  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
When  Fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blaH^ 
Thau«:h  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last, 
And  ^lufy,  like  the  phcenix  midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

ShaB  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
E3rpert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  7 
Shall  tliese  approach  the  muse 7  ah,  no!  she  flies, 
And  even  spurns  the  great  Seatonian  prize, 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soi! 
WiLh  rhyme  by  Hoare,  and  epic  blank  by  HcTLc: 
Kot  hiji)  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist. 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list' 
Yoi  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpass, 
MuKi  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass — 
A  foa]  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 
Who4c  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 
There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  please,* 
Torgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  wouid-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
CotiJemn'd  to  drudge  the  meanest  of  the  nuan, 
And  furnish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine, 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind— 
HimH.'ir  a  living  libel  on  mankind.' 
Oh,  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race !  * 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ; 
So  3unk  in  dulness  and  so  lost  in  shame. 
That  i^uTTHE  and  HoDosoif  ^  scarce  redeem  thy  faiM* 
Rut  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave. 
The  pAnial  muse  delighted  ioves  to  lave ; 
On  her  ^ecn  bonks  a  greener  wreath  is  wove. 
To  cFovm  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove. 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet*s  fires, 
And  modem  Britons  justly  praise  their  sires.* 

For  me,  who  thus  unaskM  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  fur  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  hmi  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age. 


1  "  Tollere  homo,  victorquo  virum  volitare  per  ora.**- 

3  Thv  "Gamea  or  Hoyle/'  waII  known  to  the  votaries  si 
whiPK  r]i4i«,  etc.,  arc  not  to  bo  8up4>nieded  Uy  the  vK^arie*  ui 
hi*  iNhe^i'  ai  naineaako,  whoMn  ponin  rompriiH*rl,  na  exnreatly 
■iflt-H  1EI  the  advertiwment,  all  the  "  Plagues  of  £f  ypt.** 

3  I'bUfifritiEi.wbo  lina  Ih^^'Si*  l^rrar«Hl  Iheraoat  mptii aymfi- 
trtFiu  ut  ^^poflnric-iV  nuihH.rrflhi^.  t*  irritor  of  a  poem  deiH»niioalM 
ilifl  '*  An  of  Plew*in(/ '  u  "  Itpciu  a  non  lucendo.**  cuntajsbc 
IhiE?'  hlpuaantrv,  and  le»  piiiErjr.  lie  abo  arta  na  nontUy 
utipr-'niUnrr  h  nrfectj^PM:]!^!  vf  '^n Jmrintoa  for  the  SatiriM.  If  tm 
unroTTiiTii'iii'  rotini;^  mnn  wrtfild  i^^^^hnnce  the  mafnsinMfhrflM 
mti^^pf^pnuiii'v  iiurl  todtfai-fpar  t«j  take  a  decent  rtcvrwi  M  kis 
ueitaniiiT,  ii  miiilU  v^DuLuallr  prove  more  sorvtecabia  ihaa 
hi4  prHcet  Knlarr. 

4  "  Into  rnm^jr»le*«''''^  ihf  Empomr  Prohin  transporfrda 
riHiaif1i;rRLL1i<  f  v'"  V  V  -  Ei'  '  -Gibhon*a  Decline  awl  fkl, 
pikiieK1,To'  n  to  doabt  the  tratk  w  tUt 
uMuftiLin—  r .                            '      » perfection. 

5  Thii  frftntleman'a  name  requirei  no  praise :  the  dhw  who 
in  iriu««iii4.tion  di«plaFa  unquevtiunabio  geniua.  may  wall  ba 
tgHDHTLij:''*!  tn  excel  in  original  compotition,  of  which  U  ia  to  fat 
hopcEl  <>*  0  ilmll  aoon  Keri  a  splendid  Rpccimen. 

ft  Tlie  "  Aboriginal  Britons,'*  an  excelleat  poem  br  Ritk 
mrdx. 
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buM  bcr  honour'd  name  shall  loae, 
'e«dofn,  deareei  to  the  muse, 
by  bardj  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
ore  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
OS  i^-as  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
appeared  in  her  meridian  hour, 
at  once,  fiur  Albion,  to  haire  been, 
bf  dictatrcss,  Oceania  mighty  queen : 
decayed,  and  Athens  strewM  the  plain, 
(  proud  piiers  lie  shatterM  in  the  main : 
thy  strength  may  sink  in  ruin  hurl*d, 
B  &n,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
ccane,  and  dread  Cassandra^s  &te, 
ing  erer  acoflTM  at,  *tiD  too  late ; 
leM  kifty  still  my  lay  confine, 
by  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine, 
ipless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
»*8  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 
by  motley  orators  dispense 
8  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 
firiNo's  cdleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 
me  PoRTLAHD  *  fiUs  the  place  of  Pitt. 
)  again  adieu !  ere  this  the  sail 
I  me  hence  is  shivcnng  in  the  gale : 
I  coast  and  Calpe^s'  adverse  height, 
Kwl*s'  minarets  must  greet  my  sight: 
dl  I  stray  through  beauty's  *  native  clime, 
f  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crownM  with  snows 
ibliroe. 

1  bade  return,  no  lettered  rage 
my  commonplace  book  on  the  stage : 
ALE5TIA*  rival  luddess  Carr, 
him  whoee  work  he  sought  to  mar ; 
omzn  and  Eloih*  still  pursue 
of  &me  through  regions  of  virtu ; 
leas  thousands  on  their  Phidian  (reaks, 
monuments  and  moimM  antiques ; 
their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
untilated  bkjcks  of  art: 
I  taun  let  dilettanti  tell, 
ogr^hy  to  classic  Gcll  ;  * 
oootent,  no  more  shall  interpoee 
ankind  with  poesy  or  prose. 

'  I  "ve  held  my  undisturbM  career, 
or  rancour,  steelM  'gainst  selfish  fear : 
of  rhyme  I  ne'er  diadam'd  to  own-» 
C  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown : 


I  of  aiiae  being  askad  whf  bis  6race  of  P.  wm 

I  eld  wooinn  ?  replied,  "  he  toppuaed  it  was  be- 

jpsstt>carinf.** 

Hie  anrtent  oame  of  Gibraltar. 

il  is  lb«  Torki^  word  for  Comtantinople. 

,  nnarkable  fiur  ibe  beautj  of  iU  inhabitants. 


tfijrfs  (wboee  treoModoos  travels  are  forthcom- 
t  deeofatioos.  crapbical.  topofraphieal,  and  tjrpo- 
•passd,  on  Sir  .Mtm  Ctrr't  luUucky  sait,  that 
M  prevented  hb  purebaae  of  the  "  Btranger  io 
lb  ift.  my  Lord !  has  your  lonkhip  no  nsore  feol- 
m-ioorwt  t  but  **  two  of  a  trade,**  they  asf ,  etc. 
•it  vooM  fbio  penaade  oi  ihat  all  the  firures, 
haot  Bflsea,  in  bis  stooe-ebop,  are  the  work  of 

f  Topocrapbf  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail 
iPMobntioa  of  every  man  poawised  ofdaiwcal 
jly^^ffflnlhraiation  Mr.  G.  eoaveys  to  the  mind 
^  g^  thm  nbiliiy  and  rasearck  tha  rs9«etivt 


My  voice  was  beard  again,  though  not  so  loud ; 
My  page,  tliough  naroelcsa,  never  disavow'd, 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away : 
Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  MKLaouRRE-lioiise, 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Hol lard's  spouM^ 
By  JcrrRET's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 
Edika's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  ahall  have  blows  enough. 
And  feel  they  too  are  "  penetrable  stufi':" 
And  though  I  1m^  not  hence  unscathed  to  go. 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fal 
FVom  lipa  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall. 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  thai  crawl'd  beneatli  my  eyes: 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I  've  leam'd  to  think  and  sternly  speak  the  truth ; 
Leam'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree. 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hist ; 
Nay,  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymeatera  frown, 
I  too  can  himt  a  poetaster  down ; 
And,  arm'd  in  proof^  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  Southern  dimce. 
Thus  much  I  've  dared  to  do ;  how  for  my  lay 
Hath  wrong'd  these  rigbteoua  times,  let  others  say ; 
This  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Tet  rarely  blames  ui\|tiBtly,  now  declare. 


POSTSCRIPT.* 

I  HATE  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  wem 
to  the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins, 
the  Edinburgh  Reriewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehe- 
ment critique  on  my  poor,  gentfe,  wtruutiHg  muse, 
whom  they  have  abeadjr  so  bedeviled  with  their  ungodly 
ribaldry: 

"  Tantcne  ammk  c<slestiboa  ira  !*' 
I  suppose  I  must  say  of  JsrrREr  as  Sir  Ajcdrcw 
Aguechebk  saith,  "  an  I  had  known  he  was  so  cim- 
ning  offence,  I  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  fought 
him."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Boe- 
phorus  before  the  next  number  has  passed  the  Tweed. 
But  yet  I  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of 
fiersonality  towards  their  great  literary  Anthropophagus, 
Jeffrey  :  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and 
his  dirty  pack,  who  feed  "  by  l>-ing  and  slandering,"  and 
j«lakc  thcu-  thirst  by  "evil-speaking?"  I  have  adduced 
facts  already  well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have 
stated  n^  free  opinion;  nor  has  he  thence  sustained 
any  injury:  what  scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being 
pelted  with  mud?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit  England 
because  I  have  censured  there  "  persons  of  honour  and 
wit  about  town;"  but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and 
their  vengeance  vrill  keep  hot  till  my  retunu  TImsc 
who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving 
England  are  very  difierent  from  fears,  literary  or  per- 
sonal ;  thoM  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be  convincuL 


1  Pnbfishsd  to  the  Beoond  Editkm. 
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Snice  the  publication  of  thii  thing,  my  nune  has  not 
been  concealed;  I  hare  been  mott^  in  London,  ready 
to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  sundry  carUsIs ;  hut,  alas!  " The  age  of  chir- 
alry  is  orer;"  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no 
spirit  now-a-<lays. 

There  is  a  youth  ydept  Hewsoo  Clarke  (subaudi, 
Esq.),  a  sizer  of  Emanuel  College,  and  I  belicTe  a  den- 
izen of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I  have  intniduoed 
in  these  pages  to  much  better  company  than  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  meet :  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad 
dog,  and,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a 
personal  quarrel  with  a  bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridse 
to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his 
Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  from  success,  has  been 
abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  defenceless  innocent 
above  mentioned,  in  the  Satirist,  for  one  year  and  some 
months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him 
any  provocation ;  indeed  I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard 
his  name,  till  it  was  coupled  with  the  Satirist.  He  has, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that, 
fike  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise. I  have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my 
book,  except  the  editor  of  the  Satirist,  who,  it  seems, 
is  a  gentleman.  God  wot !  I  wish  he  could  impart  a  li^ 
tie  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear 
thai  Mr.  Jeritiiioham  is  about  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  his  Maoenas,  Lord  Carlisle :  Ihopenot;  hewasone 
sT  the  few  who,  m  the  very  short  intercourse  I  had 


#ith  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  •when  a  boy,  an! 
whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  **  pour  on,  I  will  endure.* 
I  have  nothing  fiirther  to  add,  save  a  general  note  d 
thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  puUishcr;  and 
in  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

**Toa.  and  each  a  ikhr  Kood  night. 
And  rssy  dreams  and  ilnmlMn  hgbL** 


ThefoUomng  Lmetvxrt  written  by  Mr,  FiTzoxaALD^ 
in  a  Copy  qf  Eitolish  Bajids  and  Scotch  Re 
TIEWBRS  :-> 

I  find  Lord  Byron  scorns  my  muse-^ 

Our  fates  are  ill  agreed ! 
His  verse  is  safe— I  can*t  abuse 
Those  lines  I  never  read. 

W.  F.  F. 


Hig  Lardthip  aeddentaUy  met  tath  the  Ccpy^  md  mkt 

joined  the  foQowing  pungent  Rqi^ : — 
What 's  writ  on  me,  cried  Fitz,  I  never  read  ;— 
What's  wrote  by  thee,  dear  Fitz,  none  will  indeed. 
The  case  stands  simply  thus,  then,  honest  Fits.— 
Thou  and  thine  enemies  are  fiurty  quits. 
Or  rather  vmtld  be,  if^  for  time  to  come. 
They  luckily  were  deaff  or  thou  wert  Jicm^— 
But,  to  their  pens,  whUe  scribbles  add  tlieir  tangmtf* 
The  waiter  (mly  can  escape  their  lungs. 


1  Mr.  FitxieraU  is  in  the  habit  of  reeitins  his  own  posHy 
"--  note  to  English  Bards,  p.  36. 


A  ROMAUNT. 


L'univers  est  one  espdce  de  fivre,  dent  on  n*a  In  que  la  premiere  page,  qaaod  on  n*a  vn  qne  sons  pars. 
J'en  ai  feoilletA  on  asses  grand  nombre,  que  j'ai  troav^es  ^galement  mauvaiaes.  Cel  exaroen  no  m*a 
point  AtA  infrucUieuz.  Je  haianis  ma  patrie.  Toutas  les  impertinences  dee  peupke  divers,  panni 
lesquels  j'ai  v^eo.  m'ont  r^concilii  avec  olle.  Q,uaod  je  n'aunua  tird  d'autre  b^n^fice  de  mes  voy- 
ages que  celui-U,  je  n'on  regretterais  ni  les  frais  ni  les  fatigues.  L£  COSMOPOLiTE. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
midst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begun  in  Albania ;  and  the  parts  relative  to  Spain 
and  Pbrtugal  were  composed  from  the  author's  obser- 
vations in  those  countries.  Thus  much  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  nate  for  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions. 
The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are  in  Spain, 
Pbrtugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Greece.  Thoe 
for  the  present  the  poem  stops:  its  reception  will 
detennine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to  conduct 
hif  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through  Ionia  and 
Phrygia:  these  two  cantos  are  merely  experimentaL 

A  fictitious  character  is  mtroduced  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connexion  to  the  piece ;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretension  to  regularity.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  fnends,  on  whose  opinions  I  set  a  high 
vahie,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  **  Childe  HaroB," 
I  may  hicur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some  real 
persooage:  this  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaini— 


Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for  tfie  pvBrpose  I 
have  stated.  In  some  very  trivial  particulars,  and  thost 
merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notka; 
but  in  the  main  points,  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  appe^ 
tion  <*  Childe,"  as  "ChUde  Waters,"  "Chikle  Chi- 
ders,"  etc.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the  old  stme- 
ture  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted.  The  <*  Good 
Night,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto,  was  suf- 
gested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night,"  in  the  Boi^ 
der  Minstreby,  edited  by  Mr.  ScotL 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  poblisbcd 
on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some  sbght 
coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  Phmb* 
suh^  but  it  can  only  be  casual ;  as,  with  the  ezcepliai. 
of  a  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole  of  this  poem 
was  written  in  the  Levant 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our  most 
successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr.  Beattia 
makes  the  folfowing  observation:  *<NoC  kmg  ago  I 
began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of  Spenser,  in 
wluch  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my  moiwmt?^ 
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I  be  cither  droQ  or  patlwtJc,  dmcriptive  or  sentt- 
MaI,  tender  or  satiriciil,  at  the  humour  strues  roc ; 

if  I  mwtjikfj  DoC,  the  measure  which  I  hare  adoptetl^ 
mm  enoaily  of  all  theee  kuids  of  compoaition.''*^ 
ea^ened  in  my  opinioa  by  auch  authority,  and  by 

example  of  aome  in  the  higheat  order  of  Italino 
ss,  1  shall  make  no  apology  for  attempts  at  similar 
iabans  in  the  following  composition ;  satisfied  that, 
hej  are  unsoocenfid,  their  failure  must  be  in  tbr; 
mbtio,  rather  than  in  the  deagn  sanctioned  by  the 
idice  of  Ariosto,  Thomson,  and  Beattie. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

[  have  nnw  waited  till  abnost  all  oar  periocfical  joor^ 
s  bare  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  critkasm. 
<  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their  criticisms  I 
re  Bothinv  to  object;  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
urd  with  their  rery  dight  degree  of  censure,  when 
ksps,  if  they  had  been  leas  kind,  they  had  been  more 
lAd.  Returning,  therefore,  to  all  and  each  my  best 
aks  fbr  their  liberality,  on  one  point  akme  shall  I 
ftve  an  obsert-atinn.  Amongst  the  many  objections 
idy  w^frd  to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the 
i^ruit  Childe**  (whom,  notwitlistanding  many  hint? 
he  cootniry,  I  atiU  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  per^ 
age),  it  has  been  stated  that,  besides  the  anachron-^ 
I,  be  is  very  unhughtfy,  as  the  tiroes  of  the  knighti 
re  times  of  love,  honour,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so 
tpens,  th:it  the  giiod  old  times,  when  "I'amour  du 
t  max  tcmpa,  Tamour  antique**  flourished,  were  the 
«  profligattft  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those  who 
■e  any  doubu  on  this  subject,  may  consult  SL  Palayci 
Ml,  and  more  particularly  vol.  ii.  page  69.  The 
n  of  chivalry  were  no  better  kept  than  any  other 
is  whatsoever,  and  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours 
•9  not  more  decent,  and  certainly  were  much  lesn 
oed,  than  those  of  Ovid.— The  "Cours  d'amour 
'.emeDtii  d*amour  ou  de  courtoisie  et  de  gcntilesse,'^ 
1  oMch  more  of  love  than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness. — 
s  RolanJ  -«Q  the  same  subject  with  St.  Palaye.— 
Intevcr  other  ol^cction  may  be  urged  to  that  mosL 
umable  personage,  Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far 
iea\y  kmghtly  in  his  attributes— <*  No  waiter,  but  a 
gbi  lemplu'.'** — By  the  bye,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristram 
I  Sir  Lancelot  were  no  better  than  they  should  b^, 
bsagh  very  poetical  personages  and  true  knightjf 
■as  peur,"  though  not  ''sans  reproche.''->If  thv 
ffy of  the  inatitutioo  of  the  '<  Garter"  be  not  a  fable^ 
)  koightsof  that  order  have  fbr  several  centuries  bortiG 
I  h«ige  of  a  CoonCess  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent 
y.  So  much  for  chhrmlry.  Burke  need  not  hav<; 
i  thai  its  days  are  over,  though  Marie  Antoinettes 
■  fdle  as  chaste  as  most  oif  those  in  whose  hsnoitrH 
HiB  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 
Bcfive  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  thos*  of  Sif 
M^  Badu  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of  an- 
■■  and  modem  times),  few  exceptiona  will  be  found 
Aii  statement,  and  I  fear  a  fittle  investigation  will 
■Ah  Millo  regret  those  monstrous  nmuneriea  of 
•  ■Udleagea. 

I  asfv  leave  <*  Childe  Harold*>  to  live  h^  day,  tnch 
I  hs  ii,  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
■N  assy,  to  have  dfmwn  an  amiable  character.  It  had 
MBcasjio  varnish  over  his  &alts,to  make  him  do 

1  ■isdis't  LeOHB.         S  The  Bmw9.'-JhUHtMkin> 


niciru  and  czprw  lc«f,  but  he  Dcrer  was  Lntoidijd  ax  an 
example,  further  than  to  «ho«v  that  early  pt^rrersion  of 
nund  and  nwrnle  leads  to  aalleiy  of  put  plcaam^s  and 
dbappo^ntDDCDt  in  new  oatM^  and  ibat  efen  the  beauliea 
of  nalurej  and  th«  atimalui}  of  travd  (except  niiibitidn, 
iha  mtm  powcfful  oT  all  exdtenKaia),  are  lost  on  a  Bonl 
BO  conalituted,  or  ratluT  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded 
with  thei  poc^^  dut  c-haractcr  would  huvc  deepened  as 
h^  drf;w  to  tlic  cliD4ie ;  for  the  oiuline  which  I  once 
meant  ta  fill  up  for  him,  was^  with  Bomfl  excpptioDK, 
the  fiteldi  of  a  modem  Timoo,  perhaps  a  poetical 
Zehico^ 


TO  lANTHE. 

Not  in  liiose  clime*  wh«re  I  have  late  been  straying 
Tho^  beauty  long  halh  iKcre  beoi  malchlefla  deonM  , 
Not  [D  thim]  vlimLiB  ta  the  heart  didplayiug 
Forms  which  it  «ight  but  to  bavo  gjUy  dreamed, 
flath  lugbt  tike  tfice,  in  truth  or  fancy  teemM ; 
Nofi  baring  4een  thee,,  ahall  I  v&ijily  seek 
To  paint  thnae  chaims  whirh  varied  as  Hjey  beara^'d*— 
Ta  Riick  &n  see  thee  not  my  ^rmdA  we^re  weak  ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  tbej 

Ah  1  may^'it  thou  ever  be  wbat  now  thou  tJt| 
Kor  unbeseem  Uid  promiae  qf  thy  Bpringf. 
As  fair  b  fami,  as  wama  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  ima^  upon  csfth  without  Hib  *ing. 
And  guileless  beyond  hope's  imagining  * 
And  surely  she  who  mw  pto  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  ihcCj  thus  hourly  brightening, 
Behdds  iho  rainbow  of  her  future  ytars, 
BtHbre  whose  heavenly  I  tios  all  sorrow  dij.£Lppears« 

Young  Peri  of  Ihe  Wcit ! — h'm  weD  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  shine  i 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gu:e  on  theep 
And  ufcly  Tiew  thy  ripening  boautieB  fthioe ; 
Happy,  1  iie*cr  shall  iree  llit-m  in  decline, 
Hii]»picr,  that  while  aU  youngpi-  hearts  shall  bleed^ 
Mine  flhall  cscnpe  the  doona  thini^  vycv  itsaign 
To  those  whose  admintion  shall  suf-cred, 
But  mix*d  with  pauga  to  love's  even  loveliest  boor*  4«* 
creed. 

Oh !  lot  thai  eye,  which,  wild  as  Uio  gaze1te>, 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dairies  where  it  Hwdb, 
Glance  o'er  tliis  page^  iwr  to  my  verse  ^^^  . 
That  smile  for  which  my  brtroAi  might  vainly  n^j 
Could  1  to  thee  bo  ever  more  diau  friend: 
Tliia  mudi,  dear  maid,,  accord  \  nor  question  wbj 
To  one  MO  young,  my  strain  [  would  comniend} 
But  bid  me  with  my  K-reath  one  matt^hless  BIy  blend. 

Such  is  (by  name  with  this  my  veri^  entwined ; 
And  toug  as  kinder  eye«  a  look  shall  cast 
Or  Haiold's  p"^  1  ant  he's  her*  enshrined 
Shall  thus  He  Erst  bclield,  forgotten  last: 
My  days  oiko  ntimberMj  shotdd  this  honmge  psM 
Attract  *hy  fairy  fm^ers  n?sr  the  lym 
Of  Iiim  who  haiJM  dice,  lovuhest  as  thou  wast^ 
Such  is  the  moit  mv  memory  niay  desire  ; 
Though  more  Uun  hope  cm  daim,  couU  Aiittd^Un 
less  reqiufcV 
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CANTO  I. 


Oh,  thou!  in  Hellas  decmM  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse!  formM  or  fabled  at  the  miratrel*8  will ! 
Since  •hanicd  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth, 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hiD : 
Yet  there  I  Vo  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Tes!  sighM  o^cr  Delphi's  long-deserted  shrine,' 
Where,  save  tlial  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Nor  mole  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine, 
To  grace  to  plain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

n. 

WhAome  in  Albion^s  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  niost  uncouth. 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  car  of  night. 
Ah,  roe !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shanoeless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie. 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

m. 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight : — but  whence  hii 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame. 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  Sdd  loeel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  lime ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffinM  day, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 

Cmlde  Harold  bask'd  h'un  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Disport'mg  there  like  any  other  fly  ; 
Nor  deemM  before  his  little  day  was  done. 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass*d  by. 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befcU; 
He  felt  the  fiilness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathod  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell. 
Which  seemM  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite's  sad  c^ 

V. 

For  he  through  sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run. 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had,  tigh'd  to  many,  though  he  loved  but  one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she!  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiH 
Had  been  polluUon  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  Mon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliw, 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 
Her  edm  itBOoeilfc  tMMi  tai  «VBr  Mgn'd  to  twte. 


VI. 

And  now  Chikic  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart. 
And  from  his  felknv  bocchan&b  woukl  flee ; 
'T  is  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  surt. 
But  pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  bis  ee : 
Apart  lie  sUlk'd  in  joyless  reverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolv'd  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd  he  almost  k>ng'd  for  wnr. 

And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  wouM  seek  tJie  shades 
below. 

VH. 
The  Childe  dcpaHed  from  his  father's  haU : 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile : 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome !  condemn'd  to  uses  vile ! 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  i 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

\m. 

Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood. 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's  brow. 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  hirk'd  below : 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul. 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  coimsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  his  grief  mote  be,  which  ho  coukl  not  comrcL 

IX. 

And  none  did  love  him — though  to  haU  and  bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea,  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  fere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare, 
And  Mammon  wms  his  way  where  seraphs  might  desfiair. 


Childe  HaroW  had  a  mother— not  forgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun  : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  sted ; 
Ye  who  have  known  what 't  is  to  dole  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  fed 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fonfiy  hope  to  heeL 

XI. 
His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  deUght, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hand^i 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  ■■  anchorite. 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  atom  the  brme, 
And  traverse  Paynim  ihorci|  tM  paai  tilths  cen 
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5. 

1T»  nSs  wen  fiU'd.  uid  (mir  ^  light  wiodi  blcN^ 

<  My  &ther  blem'd  me  fervently, 

Ai  {Ud  to  wift  him  fin  Us  natif«  home ; 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 

A«l  &«  the  white  roeks  fiidad  from  hk  view, 

Bat  Borely  will  xay  mother  aigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.*— 

Aad  then,  it  may  be,  offaia  wish  to  rouB 

"Enough,  enough,  my  litde  lad! 

Bepeoted  he,  but  in  hie  boeom  ilept 

ne  deat  thought,  nor  from  hie  lipe  did  come 

If  I  thy  guUeleaa  boaom  had, 

Om  void  of  widl,  whibt  othen  eate  and  wept, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

3UIL 

e. 

Bk  wfa«  the  euD  wMi  nridng  in  the  eee, 

«  Come  hither,  hither,  nqr  ataunch  yeoman. 

He  Mbed  hie  haip,  which  be  et  timei  eoidd  UriBg, 

Why  doot  thou  look  ao  pale? 

Or  doat  thou  dread  a  French  Ibeman? 

Wha  deem*d  he  no  etru^  eer  wu  UMingt 

Orahiveratthegale?"— 

Aad  BOW  hie  6ngen  o*er  it  he  <fid  fling, 

•Deem'at  thou  I  tremble  for  my  UTe? 

Sir  ChiUe,  I'm  not  ao  weak; 

WUe  flew  the  veeed  on  her  nowy  wing^ 

WiU  blanch  a  fiuthful  cheek. 

Iknieiheelementebepoar'dhielaet  « Good  Night*' 

I. 

7. 

Fttles  o'er  the  wmten  bhie; 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 

Hie  mgh^winds  agh,  the  breaken  lov. 
And  dneka  the  wild  aeapmew. 

And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 
What  anawer  ahall  ahe  make  7'— 

Tod  am  that  eeta  npon  the  eee 

**  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

WefiiDowinhiafligt:; 
Fareiiril  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 

But  I,  who  am  oTUghter  mood, 

Ify  native  land.43ood  Ni^I 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

A  few  abort  hove  and  he  win  riae 

8. 

To  give  the  morrow  biith ; 

Of  wife  or  paramour? 

Aad  I  ahall  bail  the  mam  and  aldea, 

Fireah  feree  will  dry  the  bright  bhie  oyea 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 

Denrted  ia  my  own  good  haB, 

For  pleaaurea  paat  I  do  not  grieve. 

lis  hearth  iadeaolate; 

Nor  perila  gathering  near ; 

Wid  weeda  are  gathering  on  the  wU ; 

My  greateat  grief  u  that  I  leave 

My  dog  bowk  at  the  gate. 

No  thing  that  daima  a  tear. 

S. 

"CoiM  Uther,  hither,  my  little  page! 

9. 

M  And  now  I'm  in  the  world  akne, 

W^  doet  tboa  weep  and  waB? 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  eea: 

Or  tremble  at  tbe  gale  7 

When  none  will  aigh  for  me  7 

B«dMh  the  teaiHbop  finom  thine  ^ ; 

Perchance  nqr  dog  will  whine  in  vain. 

OvridpiaewiftandatRBg: 

0«  fleeCMt  frioon  aettrae  ean  4r 

But  k>ng  ere  I  oome  back  again. 

]lonm«ii^nlim.» 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  atanda. 

4 

10. 

*Ul  wmda  be  aWI,  let  wavee  loB  high. 

«  With  thee,  my  bark,  FD  awiMy  go 

I  fear  not  waw  Bor  wind; 
T«BBivil  net,  fir  ChOda^  tfiat  I 

Athwart  the  ibaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear>at  ma  to» 

Aa  aonowfid  in  BMd ; 

So  not  again  to  mine. 

Atlkne  tan  mjfidhar  gone, 

Weloome,  welcome,  ye  darit4)hie  waveat 

And  vrhen  yon  ftil  nqr  rigfaty 

Aid  barn  no  ««!,  envn  thaee  aloM^ 

Weloome,  ye  deeerta,  and  ye  cavea! 

B«thM-«Bd«M«bovt» 
11 

My  native  land-Good  Might  1" 
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XIV. 

On,  on  the  vemel  flieS|  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay^n  sleeplees  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fiAh,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics  reap. 

XV. 

Oh!  Christ!  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  dooe  for  this  dehctous  land ! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o*er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgresa  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul*s  kx:ust  host,  and  earth  from  fellcst  foemen  purge. 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  7 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide, 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold. 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 
And  to  the  Lrtisians  did  her  aid  afford : 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  GauPs  unsparing  lord. 

XVII. 
But  whoso  entereth  within  thix  town. 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  bo. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  fihhily : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shht, 
Though  shent  with  Eg>'pt*s  plague,  unketapt,  unwash'd, 
unhurt. 

XV1U. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  bom  'midst  noblest  scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  7 
Lo  !  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  ma/o  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me  I  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates, 
I'hrough  views  more  dazzhng  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  tilings  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlockM  Elysium's  gates  7 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  topplme  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shafgy  iteep. 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown*d. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  axure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  oranoe  tints  that  gild  the  ;>ro6nest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  difTto  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  wiDow  branch  b^oiw, 
Hix'd  in  one  mighty  icene,  with  viried  betu^  ^aw. 


XX. 

Then  dowly  clhnb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  lu  you  go. 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey. 
And  rest  y«  at  •*  our  Lady's  house  of  woe  ;"■ 
Where  frugal  monks  their  tittle  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  pumshed  been,  and  lo! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hdL 

XXL 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rudo-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offerings 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath: 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife. 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not  lift  * 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kin^^s  did  make  rq>air ; 
But  now  the  wild  ^vers  round  them  only  breathe ; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  jronder  towers  the  prince's  palace  fair : 
There  thoti  too,  Vathek  !  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  form'd  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done^ 
Meek  peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 

XXIU. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  pk!i« 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever-beauteous  brow : 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  man. 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  aii  lone  as  thou ! 
Hero  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  * 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  plcasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  time's  ungentle  tide ! 

XXIV. 
BehoU  the  haU  where  chiefii  were  late  ociiveiied !  * 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  ^e ! 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lot  a  fiend, 
A  little  f:end  that  scofGi  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  duvaftrfy 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  and  laughs  with  aU  his  waA 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome: 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  begdled, 
And  turned  a  nation's  shaSow  joy  to  g!oom. ' 
Here  folly  dash'd  to  earth  the  victor's  phime. 
And  policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost : 
For  ehie6  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom  ? 
Woe  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquer'd  host, 
Since  baffled  triumph  droupe  on  Lueitama^  eeaat* 
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XXVL 

Aod  efcr  since  that  martial  synod  met, 

Bnttiuiia  sickens,  Cintra!  at  thy  name; 

And  Wks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret. 

And  £ua  woaM  bhish,  if  Mush  they  cooU,  lor  shame. 

How  wil  posterity  the  deed  proclaim! 

Will  oot  our  own  and  feOow-nations  sneer, 

To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 

Bj  foes  in  fight  overthrown,  yet  rictors  here, 

Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 
year? 

XXV IL 
So  decraM  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  mountains  ha 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  gtnse : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
]foN  restless  than  the  swaUow  in  the  skies: 
Thmgk  here  awhile  he  leamM  to  moralise, 
For  medilafion  fixM  at  times  on  him ; 
Asd  conscious  reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
Rb  eariy  youth,  misprat  in  maddest  iHiim ; 

Bat  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

xxvra. 

Tohoise!  to  horse!  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
Bat  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowL 
Oowvd  he  flses,  nor  fixM  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  lum  many  changing  scenes  must  roQ 
Ere  tofl  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  ejq>erience  sage. 

XXIX. 
Tet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  daim  delay,* 
Where  dweb  of  yore  the  Lustan's  hickless  queen; 
.\iid  church  and  court  cbd  mingle  their  array, 
.\nl  mass  and  rerel  were  alternate  seen ; 
I»rdlin^  and  firceres — ill-sorted  fiy  I  ween ! 
Bat  kcre  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  buih 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  iu  such  gkirious  sheen, 
That  men  fbrgeC  the  bkiod  which  she  hath  spih, 
Aft)  bow  the  knee  to  pomp  that  loves  to  ramish  guilt 

XXX. 

O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fiuits,  romantie  hills, 
(Oh,  thai  siaeh  hiBs  upheU  a  freebom  race !) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunoe  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  manya  pleasant  place. 
Thoogh  shiggards  doem  it  but  a  foolish  chase. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  kwg,  kmg  leaigae  to  trace. 
Oh!  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
lad  hfe,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 
More  bleak  to  view  the  biUs  at  length  recede, 
And,  leas  hauriant,  smoother  vales  extend : 
Inaense  horiaoo-boanded  plains  succeed  1 
Fu  as  the  eye  discerae,  withouten  end, 
Spaia's  realms  appear  whereon  her  ahepheids  tend 
Flocks,  vihose  rich  fleece  right  wen  the  trader  knows— 
I        Now  amst  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend: 
For  Spain  is  oorapass'd  by  imyiekiiag  foes, 
^  lU  am  riacLd  their  aDy  or  ihtre  sukgeetiQB's  woat. 


xxxn. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  sister  meet. 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall ?— 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  taD, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  EDspania's  land  from  Gaul : 

XXXIU. 
But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook. 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceful  stiD  'twill  bitterest  (bemcn  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  diflerence  know 
Twizt  him  and  Losian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  few.* 

XXXIV. 

But,  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  ptas'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whifeme  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest ; 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  thcAleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  oppressed, 

XXXV. 

Oh!  lovely  Spain!  ranown'd,  romantic  land! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore. 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  V 
Where  are  those  bkx)dy  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  rictorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  7 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matrons'  waii, 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  vrith  the  glorious  tale'/ 
Xti !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate. 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  volume,  pillar,  pile,  preserve  thee  great? 
Or  must  thou  trust  tradition's  simple  longtie, 
When  flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  history  does  tliue 
wrong? 

xxxvn. 

Awake !  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advance  I 
Lo !  Chivahy,  your  ancient  goddosa,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies: 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  sho  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thimder  throi^  yon  engine's  roai  *. 
In  every  peal  she  calls—**  Awake !  arise !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  mora  Ibeble  than  of  yore. 
When  b«  war-soog  wwlieardon  Andalusia's  shorey 
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XXXVIII. 

Hark ! — heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  noit? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  tlie  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  tliu  reeking  sabre  suiote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants*  slaves  ? — die  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  telU  that  thoui>an Js  cease  to  brcatlia ; 
Dcatl.  rides  u|)on  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Rod  Battle  stomps  his  foot,  and  nations  foci  the  shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  deatli-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  bands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix*d,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  tliis  morn  three  potent  nations  meet. 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  tlie  blood  he  deems  most  iweeL 

XL. 

By  Heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
( For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  nuxM  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  tliem  from  their  lair. 
And  gnash  thoir  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  th")  prey ! 
AH  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
The  grave  sliall  bear  the  chicfest  prize  away. 
And  havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  lh«r  array. 

XLI. 
Tliree  hoaxa  combine  to  oflTer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  bkie  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fighta  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  di<s— 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

XLH. 

There  shall  they  rot — ambition^s  honourM  foob! 
Yes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  I 
Vam  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  7 — a  dream  ak»e. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway? 
Or  call  with  titith  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
have  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone? 

XLUI. 
Oh,  Albuera !  glorious  field  of  grief! 
As  o*er  thy  plain  the  pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  sbouM  boast  and  bleed ! 
Peace  to  the  perished !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  trimnph  their  reward  prokmg ! 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead. 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  tfaetheme  of  tranMnlnog! 


XUV. 

Enough  of  battlers  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  brealh  for  fame ; 
Fame  that  will  scarc«  reanimate  thtir  clay, 
TluMigh  thousands  fall  to  Je«'k  some  single  name. 
In  sooth 't  were  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  coimtry's  good 
And  die,  that  living  iiii<jht  have  proved  her  shante ; 
Perish'd,  pcrclijuicc,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  rapine*s  patli  pursued. 

XLV. 

FuQ  swiftly  HaroM  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler*s  wish*d-for  prey ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  conquest^s  fiery  foot  intrude. 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  desolation  plants  her  famished  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 
And  virtue  vanquish  all,  and  murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  (^  the  coining  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  woundf: 
Not  here  war's  clarion,  but  k)ves  rebeck  sounds ; 
Here  folly  still  his  votaries  enthralls ; 
And  young-eyed  lewdness  walks  her  midnight  rounds: 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals. 
Still  to  the  last  kind  vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

XLVn. 
Not  so  the  rustic— with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twiris  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet. 

XLvm. 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  Isy, 
As  whilorae  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer. 
His  qinck  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No !  as  he  speeds,  he  chaunts : — "  VivA  el  Rey  !*•  • 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Grodoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  behdd  the  black-eyed  boy. 
And  gore-faced  treason  sprung  firom  her  adutoente  joy. 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turreu  rest, 
Wide-scatter'd  hoof^marks  dint  tho  wounded  groond ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  green  sward's  daricen'dfest 
Tells  that  the  (be  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  boU  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest : 
Stifl  does  he  mark  h  with  triumphant  boast, 
And  points  to  yonder  diffi,  which  oft  were  won  Mid  kMt. 
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And  wbomsoe^er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Ban  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimsoa  hoe, 
Wliich  telb  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet  :* 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Witboot  of  lojalty  this  token  true: 
Sharp  is  the  bufe,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  aordy  would  the  Gallic  ibeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  doak, 
Cooid  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 


LL 

At  erery  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 
Sostsina  akift  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  iv  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  moontain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
Tbe  brHtiing  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd. 
The  itaiioa'd  baxKla,  the  never-vacant  watch, 
The  magaane  in  rocky  durance  stow'd. 
The  bolster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
Tbe  btU-pikd  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match,*^ 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tombled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  paoseth  &re  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  Etde  moment  deigneth  to  delay : 
Soon  win  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
1^  West  must  own  the  scourger  of  the  workL 
Ah,  Spain !  how  sad  wiU  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  Gaul's  vulture,  with  his  wings  unfivl'd. 
Aid  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd ! 

Lin. 

And  most  they  &II  7  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome  reign? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  7 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain7 
Aad  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordun 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal? 
Is  iiH  Lhat  desj.^erale  valotir  acts  in  vain  7 
And  counsel  ^age,  and  patriotic  zeal. 

The  reteran's  skill,  youtb^s  fire,  and  manhood's  heart  of 
steel? 

UV. 
If  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstnmg  guitar. 
And,  all  unsez'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
SuBf;  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war? 
And  she,  whom  onre  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
AppalPd,  and  owlet's  lanmi  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar. 
The  Uchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 

Sulks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake 
to  tread. 

LV. 
Te  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh!  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Maik'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil. 
Heard  her  hght,  lively  tones  in  lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  Ion;;!  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  harj  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
BeheU  her  smile  in  danger's  Goroon  face, 

Rb  the  dosed  ranks,  aad  load  in  glory's  fearful  chaae. 


LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks— she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee— she  checks  their  base  caieer; 
The  foe  retires— she  heads  the  sallying  host: 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
FoiTd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  battered  wall  7' > 

Lvn. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazoiui, 
But  fbrm'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons. 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove, 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sur^,  her  charms  perchance  as  great. 

Lvin. 

The  seal  k>ve's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  toucn  '* 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest. 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such: 
Her  glanco  how  wildly  beautiful !  bow  much 
Hath  PhoBbits  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch  ! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  woukl  seek  ? 

How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan,  and 
weak! 

LIX. 
Match  me,  ye  climes !  which  poets  k>ve  to  laud ; 
Match  me,  yo  harams  of  the  land !  where  now 
I  strike  ray  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow ; 
Match  me  those  houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters — deign  to  know 
There  your  wise  prophet's  paradise  we  find. 

His  black-eyed  maids  of  heaven,  angelically  Idnd. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Panwssus!'*  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky. 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing ! 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  strina, 

Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  muse  mL  win* 
her  wing. 

LXI. 
Ofi  have  I  drcam'd  of  thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore  r 
And  now  I  view  thee,  't  is,  alas !  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar* 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 

In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  k>ok  on  thee ' 
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Lxn. 

Happier  in  this  than  migfatieit  bards  hare  been, 
WhoM  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  anrooved  behold  the  haQow*d  scene, 
Which  others  rare  o^  though  they  know  it  not? 
Though  here  no  more  ApoUo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  muses' seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  m  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o*er  yon  melodious  wave. 

Lxm. 

Of  thee  kereafter. — Even  amidst  my  strain 
I  tum*d  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain; 
Her  fitte,  to  every  freebom  bosom  dear. 
And  hailM  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme— but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Jjei  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear; 
Tield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant, 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

Lsav. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  mount !  when  Greece  was 

young, 
Qee  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire  : 
Ah !  that  to  these  were  given  such  peacefiil  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  IS  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  weahh,  her  site  of  ancient  days;>* 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  bojrish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze, 
A  cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mouki  to  every  taste  thy  dear  dehisive  shape. 

LXVI. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  time— accursed  time ! 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee— • 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  w-arm  a  clime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to  flee ; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white : 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  Uazing  bright. 

Lxvn. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew, 
1h»  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn,  ' 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 

•  Tread  on  eadi  other's  kibes.    A  long  adieu 
Ike  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 
Nought  mtermpts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums. 

And  kyve  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. 


LXVUl. 

The  sabbath  oomes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  7 
Lo!  it  b  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast: 
Hark !  heard  you  not  the  forest^monarch's  roar  7 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snufis  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  hora ; 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more; 
Tdls  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entraib  freshly  tom. 
Nor  shrinks  the  fconale  eye,  nor  even  affects  to  moonii 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
Ixmdon !  right  weD  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer . 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  smog  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair. 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl. 
To  Hampstead^  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  firoro  each  pedestrian  churL 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribboo'd  fjur. 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly ; 
Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware^ 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades !  the  reason  why  7** 
'T  is  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  mystery. 
In  whose  (k^ad  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught  and  daace  til 


LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea ! 
Soon  as  the  matin^bcU  proclaimeth  nine. 
Thy  saint^adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Virgik  teased  to  shrive  them  firee 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare. 
Young,  oki,  high,  k>w,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 

Lxxn. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
Hiousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye. 
Yet  ever  weD  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  dooen'd  to  die. 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  love's  sad  arckcf}*. 

Lxxin. 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tonj;ues — on  gaflant  steeds, 
With  milk-while  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised 

lance, 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  sc8jr&,  their  chargers  featly  prance: 
If  in  the  dan);crous  game  they  shine  t>iday, 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  aU  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils  repav. 
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LXXIV. 

In  cosdy  dieen  and  gMudj  doak  array'd, 
But  ill  a-fbot,  the  B^-limb'd  Matadors 
Studs  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  iowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  groand,  with  cautious  tread,  is  trsTened  o'er. 
Lot  aught  unseen  shoukl  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed: 
Et  inn's  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  nsn  aduere  without  the  iriead^  steed, 
Ala!  too  oft  eondemn'd  for  him  lo  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  soonds  the  dahon ;  b !  the  signal  fidli, 
The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
BooDdj  with  one  lashing  firing  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  loot, 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
Ha  angry  tail ;  red  roQs  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVL 

Sodden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fiz'd :  away, 
Away,  ifaoo  heedless  boy !  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  diedi  his  mad  career. 
VTiih  wdk-timed  croupe  the  nimUe  coursers  veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 
Screams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear ; 
He  lies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  ibiljws  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  beDowings  speak 
bis  woes. 

Lxxvn. 

A«ain  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Nor  the  wikl  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse ; 
Tb«igh  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail. 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
AiMthcr,  hideous  sight !  uoseam'd  appears. 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source, 
TlMugh  death-struck  stiU  his  feeble  frame  he  rears, 
Haggenng,  butstenuning  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  ho  bears. 

Lxxvni. 

Foil'd,  bleetfing,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
FuQ  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 
'Mtd  wounds,  and  dinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
Artd  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  Cray : 
And  DOW  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
Sluke  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way— 
Vus  rage !  tfie  mantle  quits  the  convnge  hand, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — *!  is  past — he  sinks  upon  the  sand! 

LXXIX. 

^VHere  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
S^ieaihed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  cu^M — he  starts— disdaining  to  decline ; 
SWIy  Im  falls,  amidst  triurophing  cries, 
Wohout  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled— sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes-* 
>W  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  ?s  swill  as  shy, 
n^.  ihe  dack  bulk  along,  scarce  teen  in  dashing  by. 


LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oil  invites 
The  Spanish  makl,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swaiOp 
Nurtured  in  bkiod  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stun ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  shoukl  meet  the  Gm, 
Enough,  alas  1  in  humble  homes  remain. 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow. 
For  some  sli^t  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warn 
stream  must  flow. 

LXXXI. 

But  jealousy  has  fled ;  his  bars,  his  bohs, 
His  withered  sentinel,  duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts. 
Which  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  engags^ 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  war  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  night's  bver-bving  queen? 

Lxxxn. 

Oh !  many  a  dme,  and  ofl,  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  learu'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  giil  so  grateful  as  hb  wings : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  sofl  soe'er  he  seem, 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.  >* 

LXXXin. 
Tet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes ; 
But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise: 
Pleasure's  pallM  victim !  life-abhornng  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doon. 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  bchdd,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  tliat  sinks  beneath  his  fate  7 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  Against  the  demon's  swaj. 
And  OS  in  beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  lay, 
To  charms  as  lair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  oay* 


TO   ZXTBZ. 


Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 
Alab !  I  cannot  smile  again ; 

Tet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 
Sbould'st  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  i 
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Knd  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woo 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  jouth? 
4iid  wih  thou  Tainlj  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  ev'n  thoa  must  &il  to  soodieT 
8. 
It  is  not  knre,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  k/w  ambition's  honours  bst, 
That  bkis  me  k>athe  my  present  state, 

And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most; 
4. 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

FVom  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see: 
To  me  no  pleasure  beau^  brings ; 

TUne  oyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 
6. 
It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

B<lt  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 
6. 
What  exile  from  tumselT  can  flee  7 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remotOi 
Stffl,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life— (he  demon  thought 
7. 
Tet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh!  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

And  ne'er,  at  least  Kke  me,  awake ! 

8. 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  goj 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whate'er  betkles,  I  'vo  known  the  worst 
9. 
What  is  that  worst?  Nay,  do  not  aal^« 

In  pity  fixmi  the  search  forbear : 
Snale  on— nor  venture  to  unmask 

Bfan's  heart,  and  view  the  heU  that's  there. 

LXXXV. 

A£ea,fiur  Cadiz!  yea,  a  long  adieu! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  I 
When  all  were  changing  thou  akme  wert  true, 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  oniy  fell  beneath  the  feud :  >* 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  nobility ; 

Wfloe  faogg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  chivahy ! 
LXXX\X 
Sucn  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and,  strange  her  fate ! 
1  hey  fight  for  freedom  who  wore  never  fi'eo ; 
A  Ungiess  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Uer  vassals  oombcU  when  their  chieftains  flee. 
True  to  the  veriest  slave  of  treachery ; 
'Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 

War  war  k  still  the  cry,  "war  even  to  the  knife!'*  >* 


LXXXV  IL 
Te,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bkxxliest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  mouMeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need- 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed. 
So  may  soeh  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed. 

LXXXYUI. 
Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  7 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  pbiin ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain. 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw. 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching  stain, 
Long  mark  the  battle-fieki  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done, 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees ; 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  fr^ed,  she  flreee 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd: 
Strange  retribution  1  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  (Quito's  sons  sustam'd, 
While  o'er  the  parent  dime  prowls  murder  unrestraia'd. 

XC. 

Not  aD  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  all  the  marreb  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera,  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right 
When  shaH  her  olive-branch  be  fitie  from  bhglit  7 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  fi-oro  the  blushing  toil  7 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  freedom's  strangei^tree  grow  native  of  the  toil  f 

XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend  !**— since  unavailing  vr6fe 
Bursts  firom  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  itrain-* 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  k>w. 
Pride  ought  forlnd  ev'n  fiiendship  to  complain: 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  nnbleeding  with  the  boasted  ^eun. 
While  glory  crowns  so  maqy  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peaceably  to  rest7 

xcn. 

Oh !  known  the  earliest,  and  estecm'd  the  raoit ! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  fraO  fitune  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  moura'd  and  mourner  lie  onitod  in  repose. 
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xcm. 

Bert  ii  one  tyUe  of  HaroUPs  pilgrimage : 
fe  wIm>  of  him  may  farther  seek  to  know, 
Sb&l  find  aome  tkJinga  in  a  future  page, 
IT  he  that  rfaymeth  nofw  may  acribUe  moe. 
IsUuatoonach?  atemcritac!  aajnoleo: 
Puioiee !  and  je  ahaU  hear  what  he  beheld 
h  other  lands,  where  be  waa  doomM  to  go: 
Lands  that  contain  the  monumenta  of  Eld, 
£ie  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarooa  hands  were 
quefl^d. 


CANTO  U. 


I. 

CoMc,  blue-eyed  maid  of  hearen!— but  thoo,  alas! 
Dtdst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  uispir»— 
Gotkleas  of  wisdnm !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,  * 
Ami  jears,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
K(S  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
It  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
or  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
Thai  thoa'hts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polishM  breasts 
bestow. « 

n. 

Vncieot  of  da}*s!  august  Athena!  where, 
AVhere  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul 7 
Gone,  giinmiering  thro*  the  dream  of  thinga  that  were: 
First  m  the  race  that  led  to  glory*s  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away — a  this  the  whole  7 
A  schooi-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  bour7 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  iougfac  in  rain,  and  o'or  each  mouldering  tower, 
Dua  with  the  mist  of  yeara,  -^ray  flits  the  shade  of  power. 

111. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  you  here ! 
Come — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn ; 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whoM  shrines  no  kmger  bom. 
Ewn  ^ods  roust  yield— religions  take  their  turn : 
T  wrv  Jore^s — *t  u  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  n«e  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
VudIv  his  incense  soars,  hn  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built  on 
reeds. 

IV. 

Knnnd  to  the  earth,  he  liibi  his  eye  to  1 
It*!  Bot  enon^h,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thoo  art?    Is  this  a  bcin  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thon  dream  on  flitiire  joy  and  woe? 
Rej^ard  and  weigh  yon  dust  befbre  it  flies : 
Hut  bale  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  honulies. 
h3  12 


V. 

Or  burst  the  vanishM  hero's  loAy  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps :  * 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  rooum'd  around: 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appcar'd,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  7 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  eel 

VI. 
Look  on  Its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'c  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hde, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit? 

vn. 

Wen  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
"  AU  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  firom  what  we  cannot  shusT 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  suflerers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest. 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever- welcome  rest. 

vm. 

Tet  it,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  thai  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  bght ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  ihe 
right ! 

UL 

There,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  led  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain- 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 
When  busy  memory  flaahes  on  my  brain? 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  virion  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as  it  may  futurity's  behest, 
For  me  't  were  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  t 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone. 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Satum  I  was  thy  fav'rite  throne  :* 
Mightiest  of  many  such!  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  ihy  dwelling  place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev'n  can  fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  time  hath  labour'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh- 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  b 
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XL 

But  who,  of  an  the  plunderers  of  yon  fime 
On  high,  where  Pallu  lingered,  loth  to  flee, 
The  latest  rehc  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  duU  spoiler,  who  was  he  7 
Blush,  Caledonia  I  such  thy  son  could  be ! 
England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 
Thy  freebom  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 
And  bear  these  altars  o*er  tlie  long-reluctant  brine.* 

xn. 

But  most  the  modem  Pict*s  ignoble  boast, 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  time  hath  spared:* 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast. 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
AS  fio  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athcna^s  poor  remains : 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mothcr*s  pains,* 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  despots*  chains. 

xin. 

What!  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albioo  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  7 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  tnose  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  lef\  to  stand. 

X^V. 

Where  was  thine  egis,  Pallas !  that  appallM 
Stem  Alaric  and  havoc  on  their  way  7* 
Where  Peleus'  son  7  whom  hell  in  vain  enthrall'd, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day. 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  7 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Nor  DOW  preserved  the  walls  ho  loved  to  shield  before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved  ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored. 

And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  gods  to  northern  climes  ab- 
horr'd! 

XV\, 
But  where  is  Harold  7  shall  I  then  forgot 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  7 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret; 
No  loved-one  now  in  fcign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Kie  the  cold  stranger  p«i8s'd  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  fell  not  as  in  other  times. 

And  lefl  wuhoot  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 


xvn. 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  dark-blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  gl(Mrious  main  expanding  o'er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

xvm. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
Tlie  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din, 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high : 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides: 
Or  school-boy  midshipman,  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  jjood  or  i'.l  betides. 
And  well  tlie  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  wthout  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks: 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieAain,  who  majestic  Ktalks 
Silent  and  (bar'd  by  all — not  ofl  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame :  but  Rritons  rarely  swer^'e 

From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength  to 
nerve. 

XX. 
Blow !  swifUy  blow,  thou  keel-compcUing  gale ! 
Till  the  broad  sun  vviihdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pcrmant-bearer  slacken  sail, 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  ^*ay. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  I  ulks  the  sweetest  breeze! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  \niHing  seas. 

The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  tike  these! 

XXL 

The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  beUeve: 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land  ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love : 
A  circUs  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  mov» 
Tlioughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  v  ere  free  to  rove. 

XXII. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore, 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-cvcd  maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze  : 
How  soflly  on  the  Spanish  Khore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  f<>re8t  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giani-sliadows  frov.  n. 
From  mountaiii-difl*  in  cttaai  floKCCndiiig  sombre  down 
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xxm. 

Til  nifht,  when  meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end: 
The  heart,  kxie  mourner  of  its  baffled  seal, 
TlMia{h  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend. 
Who  with  the  wei^t  of  years  would  wish  to  beud. 
When  youth  itself  sunrives  young  Io?c  and  joy  7 
Alas!  when  mingling  soub  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  httle  left  him  to  destroy ! 
Ah!  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not  bta  boy  7 

XjuV. 

Thos  bending  o*er  the  ressePs  laving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere ; 
The  soul  forgeu  her  schemes  of  hope  and  pride, 
And  ffies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 
Dearer  than  seU^  possesses  or  possess'd 
A  thcoght,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Woukl  still,  albeit  in  rain,  the  heavy  bout  divest. 

XXV.  ^'~   N^ 

To  nt  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
To  dimb  the  trackk»s  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wiki  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Akne  o'er  ste«pa  and  foaming  (alls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  sotitude ;  'tis  but  lo  hold 

Conrerse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroU'd. 

XXVL 
Bat  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  f^l,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  workTs  tired  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  blcM ; 
Minioos  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
I(  we  were  not,  woukl  seem  to  smile  the  less 
or  all  that  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 

Ttui  is  to  be  abne ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

XXVTI. 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lovely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Wouzhing  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
Wtuch  kioks  o*er  waves  so  iMue,  skies  so  serene, 
T>.at  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
WiU  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  Uowiy  tear  him  from  the  'witching  scene, 
SigS  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  fot, 
Tkii  tarn  to  hate  a  worid  he  had  almost  forgot. 

xxvm. 

Pus  we  the  kxig,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pus  we  the  calm,  tlie  gale,  the  change,  the  tack. 
And  each  well-known  caorice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Put  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  saikirs  find, 
CuopM  m  tDeir  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
Tlie  ibul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
A«  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  biUows  swell, 
TiJ  on  loeie  jocund  mom— lo,  land !  and  all  is  welL 


XXDL 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,*" 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles. 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  frcm  high  to  yonder  tide ; 

While  thus  of  both  berefl,  the  nymph-queen  doub 
sigh'd. 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware ! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  thronei 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence !  coukl  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine: 
But  chock'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
I'o  cast  a  worthless  ofieriog  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

llius  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eve 
He  k>ok'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought| 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by : 
Love  kept  aloof^  albeit  not  far  remote. 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caugN, 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 
And  ne'er  again  tlie  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  god  his  ancient  sway  was  6'«« 

xxxn. 

Fair  Fforence  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amr^ 
One  who,  't  was  said,  still  ngh'd  to  all  he  saw. 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaxe, 
Which  others  haird  with  real,  or  mimic  awe, 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their  tiw  i 
All  that  gay  beauty  fi^om  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  an^ er 
dames. 

xxxni. 

little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble-heart. 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride. 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd  aside. 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  uo  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doated  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  wcrn,  of  woman's  breasi. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possess'd  7 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  cyeM ; 
But  not  too  hinnbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes . 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best  with  women  copes  ; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  passion  crowns  dmr 
hopes. 
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XXXV. 

Tis  an  old  lesson ;  time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  coat : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  passion !  these ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  croet, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song. 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  sadness,  not  by  fiction,  led— 
Clirnes,  fair  %vithal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  m  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e*er  in  new  Utopias  were  read. 
To  each  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  ccMTupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

xxxvn. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 
Though  always  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never>wean*d,  though  not  her  (avourM  child. 
Oh!  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  polishM  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  mariiM  her  when  none  other  hath, 

And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  in 
wrath. 

XXXVIII. 
Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he,  his  name-sake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  horn  his  di-eds  of  chivalrous  emprize: 
Land  of  Albania ! "  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
Ol  tbee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 
the  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 

mirough  many  a  cypress-grove  within  each  city*8  ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sailM,  and  passM  the  barren  spot'* 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlookM  the  wave  ; 
And  onward  viewM  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire? 
Could  she  not  I'.ve  who  life  eternal  gave  7 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  heaven  to  which  earth's  children  may  aspire. 

XL. 
'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Chikle  Harold  hailM  Leticadia's  cape  afar : 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Ofl  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanished  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar;*' 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
llut  Inathad  tna  oravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  martial, 
wight. 


XLI. 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia*s  far^projecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  haiTd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love,** 
He  felt,  or  decmM  he  fek,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  sbw 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  frenti 

XLIL 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus*  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew*d  with  snowy  riUs, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise  ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
H«re  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
B'tfds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wikler  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  year. 

xun. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  badi^  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu; 
Now  he  advitntured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view  ; 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gains'  fa*.e,  his  wants  were  .W; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  ^b'ank  to  meet. 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  tbe  rcenc  was  new^ 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet. 

Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  weicoiiied  stmpMrr'k 
heat. 

XUV. 
Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  *n  hem. 
Though  sadly  scofT'd  at  by  the  circuntcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dcv, 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  superstition !  howsoe'cr  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  hut  general  loss ! 

Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  thy  droi    ' 

XLV. 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  I 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  tlieir  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king*^ 
To  doubdul  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  sccoud  Ca^ar's  trophies  rose  !** 
Now,  like  the  hands  tliat  rear'd  them,  if^ithering : 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
God!  was  thy  globe  ordoiuM  for  such  to  win  and  lose 

XLVI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  climc, 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  lUyria's  vales, 
Chikle  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount  sublime^ 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  talcs  j 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  foils. 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lov\  cring  owaM. 
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XLTU. 

He  pasK'd  bleak  Pindiu,  Aeheruna's  lake,** 
.\nd  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land, 
And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
Ts>  greet  Albania**  chief;**  whose  dread  c 
Is  lawless  law  ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold : 
Yet  twre  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  fix>m  their  rocky  hold 
Ajt!  their  defiance  fiir,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold." 

XLvra. 

Maoastic  Zitza !  *®  from  thy  shady  brow, 
Tbou  small,  but  faTourM  spot  of  holy  groondl 
Wherever  we  gaae,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  diarms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
Aikd  bluest  skies  that  harawnize  the  whole: 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the 
souL 

XLIX. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufUd  biD, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  ni^ 
Rising  in  lofly  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
Mi^ht  well  itself  be  deemM  of  dignity, 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dweOs  the  caloyer,''  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer-by 
Is  welcome  stiO ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  deli^  kind  nature's  sheen  to  see. 

L. 

Here  in  the  sidtriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gendest  wing  will  fkn  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeae: 
The  plain  is  far  beneath— ^ !  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  piercctii  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaze,  unttred,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LI. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 

Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,** 

Chimera's  Alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 

Beneath,  a  bving  valley  seems  to  stir ; 

Fk>cks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain  fir 

N<}dding  above :  behold  black  Acheron !  ** 

Oace  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Pbao*  if  this  be  bed  I  )ock  upon, 

C.i»e  riuDied  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 
none! 

LIL 
Ne  city's  towers  poQute  the  lovely  view ; 
I'Dseen  is  Tanina,  though  not  remote, 
VeiPd  bjr  the  screen  of  hills !  here  Men  are  few, 
Scan^  the  hamlet,  rare  thelondy  cot; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipk^,  the  goat 
Broineth:  and,  peuive  o^er  his  scattered  fkick, 
Tbe  litde  shepherd  in  hi#  white  capote** 
Bodt  lean  his  boyish  form  akmg  the  rock, 

Or  ia  bit  rave  awsiti  the  tanpest'i  ahoit-fiTed  shock. 


un. 

Oh !  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  7 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Tliunderer's  shrine  T 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  r^tne 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  7 
Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
WouMst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  7 

When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  roust  sink  beneath 
the  stroke  I 

UV. 
Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  stiU,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  spring  ydad  in  grassy  dye : 
Even  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  eipanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 

Or  with  the  moon-beams  sleep  in  midnight's  aoem 
trance. 

LV. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,** 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ;  * 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  bonks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tcpalcn, 
Whose  walls  6'eriook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  idgn, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 

Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  length'ning  glen 

LVI. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  haram's  silent  tower. 
And,  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate, 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  c^  powei, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparations  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wai  ^ 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

LVU. 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  belo««^: 
Above,  strange  groups  adom'd  the  corridor ; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  iuor 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  stcvJ  a^ay  * 
The  Turic,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  aaJ  the  Uvci, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  arra/, 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  amKkuced  the  ctose 
of  day. 

Lvm. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  ktiM, 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  omamumed  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Mocedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  teiror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  suppks  Greek , 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Mastor  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  neek. 
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UK. 

Are  mixM  oonspicuoiu :  aome  recline  in  groupe, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  derotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  ph^,  are  found ; 
Hfsre  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
BriT  wUspering  there  Ike  Greek  b  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn 
The  Muezza's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
**ThereisnogodbutGod!— toprayer— lo!  Godia  great!" 

LX. 

Just  at  thia  aeaaon  Ramazani*s  fast 
Through  the  k>ng  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Rerel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem*d  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 
Here  woman'a  voice  b  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veiled,  to  move, 
She  yieUa  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feeb  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  bve. 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares !  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
H«nelf  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears. 
Who  never  quits  tho  breast  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

LXII. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubblmg  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  wsr  and  woes ; 
Tet  in  hb  lineamenU  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  gentleness  her  mikler  radiance  throws 
Akmg  that  aged  venerable  face. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 

Lxm. 

It  b  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
in  suits  tho  passions  which  bel<Nig  to  youth ; 
Love  conquers  agc>— so  Hafb  hath  averr'd. 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  ho  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In-years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
lo  bloodier  acts  cdnchide  those  who  with  Mood  began. 

LXIV. 
"Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  hb  weary  feet, 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 
Tih  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  wealth  and  wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
iH  sated  grandeur  from  the  city's  nobe : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet; 
But  peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 
And  pleasure,  leagued  with  pomp,  the  sett  of  both 
destr^ya. 


LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albama's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  b  tlie  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  7 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  7 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  securr 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly  I  but  their  fneudship  sure, 
When  gratitude  or  vaknar  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  oo  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVL 

ChiUe  HaroU  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victhn  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotfior  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  wouki  have  cheer'd  him  less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof—** 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  witnstand  the  prooH 

Lxvn. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  hb  baik 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore. 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Tet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sort 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-woik. 

Lxvni. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotea  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand. 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polbh'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland. 
And  piled  tho  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments  damp, 
And  filTd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp. 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely,  all  ihey  had. 
Such  conduct  bears  philanthropy's  rare  stamp-.- 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 

Himself  to  quit  at  length  thb  mountain-land. 

Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress. 

And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 

And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 

To  traverse  Acamania's  forest  wide. 

In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd. 

Till  he  did  greet  white  Achclous'  tide. 

And  fixMn  hb  further  bank  ^tolia's  worids  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circfing  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  reel. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hilPs  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast, 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  ruflling,  the  blue  deep's  serene.— 
Here  Haroki  was  received  a  welcome  guest, 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene. 
For  many  a  joy  coukl  he  from  night's  soft  presence  glea*. 
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LXXI. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-firet  briffhtly  blazed, 
TIk  fisaat  was  done,  the  red  wtDe  circliiig  fast,  ** 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  vgazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  aight*s  midmost,  stillest  hoar  was  past. 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ; 
Bach  pa&kar**  his  saJbre  from  him  cast, 
Atti  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  linkM  to  man, 
Yeling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  danced  the  kirtled  dan. 

Lxxn. 

ChOde  Harold  ai  a  little  distance  stood 
And  Tiew'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  rerebrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rode: 
In  tooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  jet  their  aot  indecent,  glee, 
And,  as  the  flames  ah»g  their  fiu«s  gleam'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  ejes  flashing  fiee. 
The  long  wid  locks  that  J>  their  girdles  stream'd, 
Whils  ihm  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sung,  half 
screamM:*" 

1. 

*'  Tambou&oi  !  Tarobourgi !  *  thy  larum  a&r 
Gnes  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
AQ  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  Dlyrian,  and  dark  SuUoCe ! 


Oh !  who  is  mora  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock. 

And  descends  to  the  plain  Gke  the  stream  irom  the  rock. 

S. 
Shan  the  sons  ofChimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  Euh  oTa  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live? 
Lei  those  guns  ro  unerring  such  vengeance  forego? 
What  mark  b  so  &ir  as  the  breast  of  a  foe? 


Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o*er. 


Then  the  pnmtes  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves. 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  siaYca, 
ShaQ  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 
1  ask  am  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
M)  nbre  shaJl  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shafl  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long-flowing  hair. 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 


I  lore  the  fiur  (ace  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  bil  me,  her  musie  shall  soothe ; 
Ut  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  maoy-toned  lyre, 
And  ling  us  a  song  on  the  ftU  of  her  sire. 


Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  feQ,*' 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  comiuerors'  yell ; 
The  roofr  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaugfater'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 


talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  must  know  who  wouki  serve  ths  vinar : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  g^orioos  like  M  Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow-haired'  Giaours*  view  his  bowatii!* 

with  dread; 

When  his  Delhis*  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the  btalw 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks! 

11. 

Selictar !  *  unsheathe  then  our  chieTs  scbnitar : 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore^ 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  mora ! 

Lxxm. 

Fair  Greece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! " 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatterM  children  forth, 
And  long-accustomM  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  wbo  whiloroe  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  Tbermopyke's  sepulchral  strait— 
Oh!  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume. 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  caO  thee  from  the  tooib « 

LXXTV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow^ 
T^ou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carie  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turidsh  hand, 
From  birth  t^  death  enslaved^  in  word,  in  deed  unmano'd* 


LXXV. 
In  all,  aave  form  afone,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  bure'd  anew 
With  thy  imquenched  beam,  lost  liberty  ? 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers?  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh. 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  slavery's  moumfril  page. 


1  Yellow  is  the  epithet  ti^^an  to  the  Rusiians. 
Slofidehu 

3  Horse-tails  are  the  insignia  ofa  pacha. 

4  Horssmen,  answeilnf  to  our  forfom  bop» 
Sf 
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LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  tbemselTea  roust  strike  the  blow  7 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  7  no ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  Mme ; 
Hny  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  ahame. 

Lxxvn. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  firom  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othmait's  race  again  may  wrett; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  6ery  Frank,  her  former  guest;'* 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  tomb  of  aU  its  pious  spoil,  ** 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  Weet; 
But  ne'er  wdll  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toiL 

LxxvnL 

Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penaiioe  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nighdy  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  CamivaL 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  that  thine, 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  eippress  of  their  reign? 
Though  turbans  now  poUute  Sophia's  dbrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  1  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  I  've  seen  such  sight  nor  heard  such  soo^ 
hM  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus  along. 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore. 
Oft  music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echoed  back  the  measiired  oar, 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
'T  was,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 
nn  sparkling  biUows  seemM  to  light  the  banks  they  lave. 

•       LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam, 
Danced  on  this  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gendy  prebt,  retum'd  the  pressure  sdll : 
Oh  love !  young  love !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 
Ihese  btwrs,  and  only  these,  redeem  life's  jean  of  Hi! 


Lxxxn. 

But,  'midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade. 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain, 
Ev*n  through  the  closest  searmcnt  half  betray'd  7 
To  such  the  gende  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  ot  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem  d'uKiain: 
How  do  tliey  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud? 

LXXXOI. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  boest : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace. 
The  bondman's  peace,  who  sighs  fur  all  he  lost. 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  t>Tant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 
Ah!  Greece!  they  k>ve  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most! 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde! 

LXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  chiUren  are  with  hearu  endued. 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state  j 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  iu  shatter'd  splendour  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  anid  vanquish  time  and  fitfe? 

LXXXT. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  oTkMt  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  ever^green,  thy  hills  of  snow** 
Proclaim  thee  nature's  varied  favourite  now : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  hertnc  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough: 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth ; 

LXXXVI. 
Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  ;** 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  clifi^  and  gleams  along  the  ware ; 
Save  o*er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass. 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  dgh  "Alu' ' 

Lxxxvn. 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yiekls ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air; 
ApoDo  still  thy  long,  long  simuncr  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendoli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art|  1^017,  fieedom  iaily  but  natiin  still  is  fair. 
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Lxxxvm. 

Where'er  we  tread  "lie  haunted,  holy  grocmd; 
No  earth  of  thine  b  loat  in  vulgar  moold, 
But  one  rmM  reafan  of  wonder  apreada  aroond, 
And  all  the  mnae'a  Calea  aeem  trulf  Irtd. 
Till  the  aenae  achea  with  gaang  to  hehoU 
The  aoenea  oor  earfieat  dreama  have  dwelt  upon: 
Each  hiD  and  dale,  each  doep*ning  |^en  and  wold 
Defiea  the  power  which  cmahM  thy  teraplea  gone : 
A{»  riiahea  Athena^  tower,  but  aparaa  gray  Marathon. 


The  av,  the  aaO,  bat  not  the  dkf%  the  anaa; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  ila  foteign  kard— 
Preaerrea  afike  ila  booada  and  boundleaa  lunt 
The  battle-field,  where  Paraia*a  Tictin  horde 
Tuat  bow'd  beneath  the  brant  of  HeOaa'  awerd, 
Aa  on  the  more  to  diatant  glory  dear, 
When  Marathon  becanw  a  nMgic  wwd  ;** 
Which  uiter'd,  lo  the  hearar'a  eye  appear 
Tht  camp,  the  heat,  the  figfa^  the  cenquaror*fc  cafMr. 

XC. 

Hie  iying  Made,  Ida  ahafUeaa  broken  bow; 
The  fiery  Greek,  hiared  purauing  apear; 
Mountaina  above,  earth*a,  oceaa'a  plam  below;  . 
Death  in  the  front,  dealrnction  in  the  rear! 
floeh  waa  theaeene— whatnowramafaiethhereT 
What  aacred  trophy  marka  the  haOow'd  ground, 
Reconfing  freedom*a  andle  and  Aaia'a  tear? 
The  rified  orn,  the  riolated  moond, 
TW  doat  thy  oooraer'a  hoo^  rude  atranger !  apami 


XCL 

Tct  to  the  rwitnmtfa  of  thy  aplendour  paat 
8kaD  pilgrims,  penaiTe,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  riiall  the  Toyager,  with  the  Ionian  blaat, 
Hail  the  bright  dime  of  battle  and  of  aong ; 
Long  ahaD  thine  annalaand  immortal  tongue 
Fifl  with  thy  fiune  the  youth  of  many  a  abore ; 
Boaatof  the  aged!  leaaon  of  the  young  I 
Which  aagea  Tenerate  and  bardaadore^ 
^  FaOaa  and  the  moae  unteil  their  awfid  lore. 

xcn. 

'Ae  parted  boaom  efingi  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that  *a  kindred  cheer  the  waloome  health ; 
He  that  ia  lonely  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaae  eomplaceBt  on  oongeinal  earth. 
Greene  ia  no fightaoow  hndof  aodal  mirth; 
Bat  hn  whom  aadneaa  aooihelh  may  abide, 
And  acarcn  regret  the  region  of  hia  birthy 
Whan  wandering  afew  by  I>el|4ii*a' aacred  aide, 
Ir  gating  Qrer  the  pUna  where  Greek  and  Pienianoed. 

xcm. 

JLn  andiapprondi  Ihia  ccaneciiteJ  ^^m 
And  paaa  in  peaee  along  the  ma^waaie: 
Botaparalli  rdica    let  no  busy  hand 
.ibiMiyhovddheedl 


Not  for  auch  purpoae  were  these  altars  placed : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  rerored : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undiagraced. 
So  may*8t  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  waa  rear'd, 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endearM ! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thua  in  too  protracted  aong 
Haat  aocthed  thine  idlesse  with  in^ocioua  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  loat  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minatreb  in  theoe  later  daya : 
To  auch  reaign  the  atrife  for  fiuhng  bay»» 
ID  may  auch  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  pniae; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  apprav% 
And  none  are  left  to  pleaae  vrhen  none  are  left  to  k>ve. 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  then  loved  and  lovely  one! 
Whom  youth  and  youth*a  affection  bound  to  me , 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  ahrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  ia  my  being  7  thou  haat  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o*er  hours  which  we  no  more  shaM  sea 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Wouki  he  had  ne*er  retum*d  tofindfiresh  cauae  to  roand 

XCVI. 

Oh !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved ! 
How  aelfiah  aorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  ik>w  better  far  removed! 
But  time  ahaU  tear  thy  ahadow  fitmi  me  last 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  nane,  stem  Death!  thou  haat* 
The  parent,  firiend,  and  now  the  more  than  fiiand: 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrowa  flew  ao  feat, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  atiil  to  Mend, 
Hath  anatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

xcvn. 

Tlien  muat  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  foUow  all  that  peace  diadaina  to  aeek? 
Where  revel  calla,  and  laugfatar,  vainly  kMid, 
Fake  to  the  heart,  diatorta  the  hoUow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  apirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  featuroa,  which  perforce  they  cfaaar. 
To  feign  the  pleaaure  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smilea  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raiae  the  writhing  Up  with  Ul-diaaembled  anear. 

xcvm. 

What  ia  the  worat  of  woea  that  wait  on  age? 
What  atampa  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  7 
To  view  each  k>ved  one  bk)tted  from  life'a  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  aa  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chaatener  humbly  let  me  bow. 
O'er  hearta  divided,  and  o*er  hopea  deatroj'd  • 
RoQ  on,  vain  daya !  fhD  reckleaa  may  ye  flow. 
Since  time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  aoul  eiuoy'd, 
And  vrith  the  ifla  of  EU  mine  earlier  years  aAoy'd. 
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CANTO  III. 


**  Afin  que  cetta  application  voui  for^t  de  pemer  k  antre 
fllioae.  il  n'f  a  ea  v«rit6  de  remdde  qu*j  celui-Ia  et  le  tempa." 
Lettredu  Rot  de  Fni$$e  a  DalembeH.  Sep.  7, 1778. 


I. 
!■  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  hmwe  and  heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  pail. 
Bat  with  a  hope.— 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lid  up  their  voices :  I  depart, 
^yhither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
flThen  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye. 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters !  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoo'er  it  lead ! 
Though  the  strain'd  niast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
StiU  DMist  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Fhmg  finom  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam,  to  sail 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

01. 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  one. 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushtns  Wmd 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  tale  I  And 
Hie  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 

Pk>d  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower  appears, 

IV. 
b«noe  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  hoart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  wouki  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  thin  I  cling ; 
So  that  it  wean  mo  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selflsh  grief  or  gladness-— so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 


He,  who  grown  a^  in  this  world  of  woe, 
III  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  hfe, 
&u  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below 
Cnn  k>ve,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  miages,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  ceD. 


VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  m  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  wo  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  inege,  ev'n  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  1 7  Nothing ;  but  not  so  art  thou. 
Soul  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth. 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Miz'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feelings'  deanli% 

vn. 

Tet  must  I  (hink  less  wildly  :--I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirUng  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  hfe  were  poison'd.    'T  is  too  late  I 
Tet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  lo  bear  what  time  cannot  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  fete. 

vra. 

Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis  past| 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seaL 
Long-absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not  but  ne'er  heal; 
Tet  time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 

His  had  been  quafPd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood ;  but  he  filPd  again, 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deem'd'its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vun! 
Still  round  him  ching  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  galPd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
Which  pined  although  it  spuke  not,  and  grew  keei^ 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took,  through  many  a  i 


X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Agaita  m  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  deem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sheathea  with  an  invulnerable  mind. 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  bt^hind  ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  [  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  band. 

XI. 
But  who  can  view  the  ripcn'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  7 
Who  can  contemplate  feme  through  clouds  unfeld 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roi'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  time, 
Tet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  tmA  prinM 
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xn. 

Bat  800D  he  knew  fuuMelT  the  most  unfit 
or  men  to  berd  with  man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Lide  in  co^pnon ;  unt&n^t  to  submit 
ffit  thoo^fs  to  odiera,  though  lus  ■o«l  wmt  qudPd 
lo  jouch  bj  hie  own  thou^ts ;  ftill  uncompdPd 
He  wwdd  not  jidd  domimoa  oThie  mind 
To  ipiritB  against  whom  hb  own  rebelTd ; 
Proud  thoi^  in  deaolation ;  whidk  could  find 
Aiife  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  manlrind. 

xm. 

Where  Toee  the  moantaina,  there  to  him  were  friends; 
Where  roIPd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a  bhie  akj  and  glowmg  c&nie  extends, 
He  had  the  paaaioB  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
Toe  dasert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker^s  foam. 
Were  UBio  him  companionship ;  theyqpake 
A  iiaHiiil  language,  clearer  tluu  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
F«  nstorei'B  pages,  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 
Late  the  Chaklean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-bom  jars, 
And  homan  fraihies,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Coold  he  have  kept  his  sp'uit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  day  win  sink 
lis  spaik  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  Bnk 
Aat  keeps  us  from  yon  heaTen  which  wooi  os  to  its 


XV. 

Bat  in  nnn*s  dwdfings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome. 
Drooped  as  a  wiU-bom  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home: 
Thn  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o^eroome, 
Ai  eagerly  the  barr^d-up  bird  will  beat 
Hb  breast  and  beak  against  hia  wiry  dome 
TiO  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  bis  inpeded  sod  would  through  his  bosom  eaL 

XVI. 

Mf-adM  HaroU  wander*  forth  agafai. 

With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 

The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  yain. 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 

Had  made  despair  a  smilingness  assume. 

Which,  though  'twere  w^— as  on  the  plundered 


When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  inlenqi^ate  on  the  niddng  deck,— . 
I>id  jet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

XVIL 

^!~lar  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust! 
As  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below! 
b ibe  spot  maik'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
^edomn  Iropfaied  for  triumphal  show? 
Koos;  bat  the  aoraPs  truth  tells  simpler  ao^ 
Aiibe  graond  was  before,  thus  let  it  be'y- 
Bow  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow! 
Aid  is  tha  aB  the  worU  h«B  gam'd  by  thee, 
^bvtandlasCorfiekbl  king-mddng  vieu>ry7 


xvin. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuhi 
Its  gifU,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  **  pride  of  place" '  here  last  the  eagle  Bow, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  biLided  nations  through; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vaiii ; 
He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  tlie  world's  broken  chaiu. 

XDL 

Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  earth  more  f^7 
Did  nations  con^wt  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What !  shall  reviving  thnddom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlightened  days? 
ShaD  we,  vrho  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  wolf  homage?  profiering  lowly  gaxe 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No ;  prove  before  ye  praiae! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  fiirrow'd  with  hoc  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  k>ng  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vam  yean 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  men  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused»up  millions:  all  that  most  andean 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  the  swonl 
Such  as  Harmodius  *  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  kNrd. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Bclgium*s  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  duMie  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousuKl  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Sod  eyes  look'd  lovo  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  * 
But  hush !  bark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  km4l 

xxn. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — ^No ;  't  was  but  the  wuid. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  uru:onfinea , 
No  sleep  till  mom  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet. 
To  chase  the  gk>wing  hours  with  flying  feet— 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  mora 
As  if  the  cUhkIs  its  echo  wouLl  repeal ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  man  before  ! 
Arm!  arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roaa  * 

xxni. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sdte  Brunswick's  fated  chiefiain ;  ho  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  b«K»iuse  he  dccm'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  rouaed  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  qw>D 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  tigming,  fell. 


ea 
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XXIV. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  tJl  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
filushM  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  Kfe  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne*er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Smce  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  couU  rise  7 
XXV. 
And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  %vith  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  dnmi 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throngM  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "  The  foe !  They  come! 
they  come !" 

XXVI. 
And  wild  and  high  the  ^'Cameron^s  gathering**  rose ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn^s  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  Ibes: — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thriUiy 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  which  fiHi 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  6erce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 

And  Evan*s,*  Donald*s  *  fame  rings  in  each  dananan*s 


si 


XXVII. 


And  Ardennes*  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  tliey  pats. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e*er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave,    alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  gvt^ 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolbng  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  eckl  9Dd 
k>w. 

XXVIU. 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty*s  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sotmd  of  strHh, 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificendy-stcm  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  whidi  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  cJay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heapM  awi  pent, 

Bider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  buria!  blent ! 
XXIX. 
Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  kAier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yot  one  I  would  select  fixxn  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  lino, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  haUow  soog; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
llie  death-bolu  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along. 
Rven  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  kmer'd, 

Tbftf  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  yooQi,  (^Uant 
Bowvd! 


XXX 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fituu  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tura'd  from  aH  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not  bring.* 

XXXI. 

I  tura'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfubess  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 
The  archangel's  trump,  not  glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound  of  fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

xxxn. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling,  rooum: 
The  tree  will  wither  kmg  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  nil  be  torn ; 
The  roof^tree  sinks,  but  mouMers  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  waH 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  arc  goMj 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral, 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the  sua 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  broken^  live  on : 

xxxin. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  naakes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was. 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  nwre  it  breaks , 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatteHd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold. 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  rign,  for  such  things  are  untoU 

XXXIV. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Viiahty  of  poison, — a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  wcrt 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  life  will  suit 
Itself  to  sorrow's  most  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea*s  *  «hore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste ;  did  man  compiM 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life,— say,  vrould  he  naiM 
three-score? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  oT  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  Ime, 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  ev'n  that  fleecing  spar 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterioo! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shaO  echo  them,  and  aay— 
«  Hvt,  where  the  tword  united  natione  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day!>* 
And  this  ia  nuich,  and  ail  which  wil  Doi  piM  Awsy. 
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JLAXVL 

There  amk  the  greatMt,  nor  the  wont  cT  men, 
Wkoae  epirit  entitbetically  mixt 
Om  moment  of  the  mistiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  fHih  like  firmneaa  fixt. 
Extreme  in  all  thingi !  badet  thou  been  betwixt, 
TV  ihrane  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  th j  rise  as  fkU :  thou  aeek'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  nucn, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  thundcrer  of  the  scene! 

xxxvu. 

Cooqueror  ^od  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou ! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wiU  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  fame. 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  Tassal,  and  becans 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  tiU  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thj-self ;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whatever  thou  didst  assert. 

XXXYHI. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  few, 
Battfing  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soMier  taught  to  yieU ; 
An  empire  thou  couldxt  crush,  command,  rebuild. 
But  gorem  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
5or  learn  that  tempted  fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  sod  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Whidi,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
U  gaJl  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrink'uig,  thou  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  aU-enduriog  eye  ;— 
Wh«n  Ibrtune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  flls  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Ssger  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  stecl'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  jast  habitual  scorn  w^ich  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  't  was  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  epum  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
"nV  they  were  tum'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 
Th  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  ; 
So  haih  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  kH  who  choose. 

XU. 

H^  Bke  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  faD  alone, 
Such  acorn  of  man  had  hdp'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men's  thoughu  were  the  steps  which  paved  ihy 


Thar  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone; 
TKe  part  of  PhiKp's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  bad  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
^  *  ioeptrcd  eynica  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den.* 
i2 


xLir. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  t/tere  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  iu  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XUfl. 

Tills  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mod 
By  their  contagion ;  conquerors  and  kings. 
Founders  of  sects  and  s^-stcms,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  thingi>, 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  stHil's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  (bols  to  those  they  loul ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  thcir's !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  wouM  onteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule. 

xuv. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  wasto 
With  its  own  flickerbg,  or  a  swurd  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  iUelf,  and  rusts  uigkxiously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  nxnintain-tops  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  cknids  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  tliose  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  mimmits  led. 

XLVI. 

Away  with  these !  true  wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine, 
Maternal  nature !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  / 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  deOs, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-tield,  mountain,  fine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells. 

xLvn. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All  tcnantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind. 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  prxNid, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  paas'd  below, 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shrcdlcss  dust  ere  n'lw 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  fiiture  bkyw. 
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XLvm. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  withm  those  waUs, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passiona;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  win,  nor  less  date 
Than  nughtier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws'*  conquerors  should  hare. 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  soub  were  llill 
as  brave. 

xux. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  nngle  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  Uazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
Bui  "Still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  woo, 
Saw  the  discoloured  Rhine  beneath  iu  ruin  run. 


But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever, 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so» 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me 

Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream?— that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 
A  thousand  battles  have  assailM  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  psss'd  away. 
And  slaughter  heap'd  (m  high  his  wchering  raidcs— 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Tlie  tide  washM  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glassed  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray. 
But  o*er  the  Uacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 

Tliy  waves  would  vainly  roQ,  all  sweeping  as  they  seenu 

LII. 
Thus  Harold  inly  sud,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  eadle  dear ; 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 

Rut  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 
trace. 

LIU. 
Kor  was  all  k>ve  shut  firom  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
Jc  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  woridiings :  thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  sofl  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
fa  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  wouki  melt. 

And  in  Its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dweU. 


LIV. 

And  he  had  leam'd  to  love— I  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  hhn  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  aflfections  have  to  grow. 

In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside- had  ceased  to  glow. 
LV. 
And  there  was  one  sofl  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stninger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unvied. 
Thai  love  was  pure,  and,  &r  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  iu  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 

Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings  pour. 

1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels '  * 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  wincfing  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swdls 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  tliese. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shire. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  riiould  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me ! 

t 
And  peasant  girls,  vrith  deep-blue  eyes, 

Anid  hands  which  ofler  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  firequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lifl  their  walls  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage>bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine,— 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 

S. 
I  send  the  Ulies  given  to  me ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be. 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear. 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gather'J  by  the  Rhine, 
And  ofier'd  from  my  heart  to  thine  ! 

4. 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fi'esher  beauty  varying  round  ; 
Tlie  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  couU  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 
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LYL 

By  Cohlentz,  on  &  rise  ofgenlto  ground, 
Tiiere  ia  a  «ma]l  and  aunplopyruiiid, 
Crowning  the  11111111111  of  the  verdant  moand ; 
Beneath  iu  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
Oar  enem]r*s,~but  let  xwC  that  foihid 
HoDour  to  Marceau !  o*er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
hfling  Ibr  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 

Lvn. 

Brief^  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Praj  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  fVeedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
Hw  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  die  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  we^jwos ;  he  had  kept 
Tbe  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept" 

LVffl. 
Here  Ehrenbreitstein, "  with  her  shatter'd  wall. 
Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Tet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light ; 
A  lower  of  victory!  from  whence  the  fUght 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  abng  the  plain : 
But  peace  destroy'd  what  war  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer's  rain — 
On  which  the  iron  drawer  for  years  had  potir'd  in  vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  fur  Rhine !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  soub  united 
Or  lonely  contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  coold  the  c^seless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  seli^^ondemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  bat  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
b  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
Thure  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Ttieir  chchshM  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  1 
T  is  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  s|khs  may  rise — more  glaring  ^ine, 
Hui  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
Ue  brilliant,  fair,  and  sofl,— the  glories  of  old  days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolbng  »tream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 
The  fore>-t's  ^rowtli,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rock*  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockerr  of  man's  art ;  and  thc^e  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Wliosc  fertile  b'limtjes  here  extend  to  all, 
^  1)  ringing  o*cr  thy  banks,  though  empires  near  I 
ihemfalL  I 


urn. 

But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  waUs 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  etenuty  in  ky  halls 
Of  cold  sublimit,  where  forms  and  falls 
Tbo  avalanche— the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
Afl  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  siiow 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  nua 
below. 

Lxm. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain,— 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  fieki !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Burgundy.bequeath'd  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  their  monument ; — the  Stygian  coast 

Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  wandering 
ghost. 

LXIV. 
While  Waterloo  with  Canna's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entalTd  corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 

Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  dauae. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  coltnnn  rears 
A  gray  and  gricf-wom  aspect  of  old  days ; 
'T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years. 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild  bewilder'd  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with  consciousness ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Levell'd  Aventicum,'*  bath  strew'd  her  subject  lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there — oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name  !— 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  chum 
Nearest  to  heaven*s,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  qrave 
The  life  she  lived  in  ;  but  the  judge  was  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  neart,  00^ 
dust.'« 

LXVII. 
But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay. 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and  bin  h , 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe. 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,  •' 
Impenshably  pure  beyond  all  ituiigs  below. 
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Lzvm. 

Lake  Lemmn  woot  me  with  its  crystal  lace, 
The  mirror  where  the  ftara  and  mouotaina  view 
The  ftiUneM  of  their  aspect,  in  each  trace 
Iti  clear  depth  yields  of  their  fair  height  and  hoe : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behokl ; 
Bui  soon  in  me  shall  loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  hut  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 
Era  mingling  with  the  herd  had  pennM  me  in  their  fold. 

LXIX. 

To  By  fi'om,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  m'uid 
Deep  in  its  fountun,  lost  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  kng 
We  may  deplore  and  strtiggle  with  the  coil, 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong, 

'Midst  a  couteniioua  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

LXX. 
There,  m  a  moment,  we  may  pkmge  our  yean 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  ni^t ; 
T%e  race  of  hfe  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  In  darkness :  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o*er  eternity, 

WiboM  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor*d  ne'er  ihaD  be. 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  7 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,*' 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake. 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fiur  but  froward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ;— > 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
rhan  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doomM  to  inflict  or  bear  7 

Lxxn. 

I  live  not  in  myself^  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me, 
fligh  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  ioathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  fink  reluctant  in  a  fleshy  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

IJCXIII. 
And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life : 
I  kxik  upon  the  peopled  desert  past 
As  on  a  place  of  afony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  so-row  was  I  cast. 
To  act  and  miffer,  but  remount  at  hut 
With  a  fresh  pinioo ;  which  I  feel  to  spring;. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous  as  the  blast 
Which^t  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning  the  clay-oold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
ding. 


UDOV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  finee 
From  what  it  hatM  in  this  degraded  forao, 
Refl  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  m  the  fly  and  worm,— 
When  elemeoU  to  elements  conform, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  7 
The  bodiless  thought  7  the  spirit  of  each  spot. 
Of  which,  even  now,  1  share  at  times  the  immortal  loC7 

LXXV. 
Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  lhem7 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  mj  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  7  shouU  I  not  contemn 
AH  objects,  if  compared  with  the8e7  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suflering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  workily  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tumM  bc^w. 

Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare  not 
gbw7 

LXXVL 
But  this  is  not  my  theme ;  and  I  return 
To  that  whidi  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fir^ 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest, 
'Where  he  became  a  being,— whose  desire 
Was  10  be  glorious ;  't  was  a  foobsh  quest. 

The  which  to  gam  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  resu 

LXXVIL 
Here  the  selP>torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  fiY)m  woe 
Wrung  overwhebning  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and  fast. 

Lxxvin. 

His  k>ve  was  passion's  essence— as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  vrith  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamouHd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame. 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Ak>ng  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it  seems. 

LXXIX. 

TTu9  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  Vti» 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet; 
Ttia  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  mom  his  fever'd  Hp  would  greet. 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet  | 
Rut  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrilPd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blent. 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possesL 
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His  life  wi 
Or  friends 
Hmd  grown 
For  its 

'GuHtwl 
Bui  he 


uaoL 

\M  one  long  war  with  sal^Mugfat  toM^ 
hjr  hkn  solMMnish'd ;  for  hii  mind 


Boihe 
Toihat 


cruel  wrrifiw^,  th^  kind, 
horn  he  raged  with  fivy  strange  and  hfind. 
IS  p>ii  euaied,— wherefore,  who  may  know  7 

wight  be  which  ddll  oouU  never  find; 

phnnued  by  chaeaM  or  woe, 

pitch  of  aU  which  wears  a 


ujoa. 

Tor  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  eamoi 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame. 
Nor  cc-ased  to  bton  till  kingdoms  were  no  more; 
Dm  he  not  this  for  France  7  which  lay  before 
Bow*d  10  the  inborn  tyranny  of  year87 
Bmken  and  trembling,  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Ttl'  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers, 
Roosed  up  to  too  much  wrath  which  foUowa  o*ergrown 
feare? 

Lxxxn. 

THev  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument ! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions-~things  which  grew 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time:  the  veil  they  rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  ahaD  view. 
But  g-Kjd  witli  ill  they  also  overthrew. 
Leaving  but  rains,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upoa  the  same  foundatioQ,  and  renew 
Diirv:r«nu  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re-fiTd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  sel^wiU'd. 

Lxxxm. 

Bi<  this  mill  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
MuJkind  hare  folt  thoir  strength,  and  made  it  fob. 
Tbcy  nu^ht  have  used  U  better,  but,  aUured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
Oo  one  anoUier ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
Woh  her  once  natural  cbarilius.     But  they, 
^Vho  u  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelty 
They  were  uot  eagles,  nouhshM  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their  prey? 

LXXXIV. 
What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  acar7 
The  heart*  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
Thai  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
With  iheir  owu  ho|«es,  and  have  been  vanquished,  bear 
^•Uroce,  but  not  submijuf ion :  in  his  lair  % 

Pic'd  paftfion  huldi  hLi  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  »hall  atooii  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  comelh,  and  will  come,— the  power 
To  pmah  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman!  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  work!  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 
Wiiich  warns  me,  with  its  stiUness,  to  forsake 
E«fih*t  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
Thu  quiet  vail  is  as  a  noiiielcss  wing 
Tu  waA  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Turn  oceaQ*s  rttar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
IWl  wuh  stem  delights  shouU  e'er  have  boen  so  moved. 
14 


LXXXFI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  y^  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and,  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  chiklhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  fight  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

Lxxxvn. 

He  is  an  erem'ng  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  and  infancy,  and  sings  his  fiU ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hiU; 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
An  silently  then*  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  tifl  they  infiiso 
Deep  into  nature*s  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Lxxxvni. 

Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  emp'u^ — ^^t  is  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themaelvtt 
a  star. 

LXXXIX. 
i     All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleeps 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  :— 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lullM  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  ooncenterM  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 

Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XCi 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  foil 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  lea$t  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  tlux>ugh  our  being  then  doth  melty 
And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tono, 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  hannony,  nnd  idieds  a  charm. 
Like  lo  the  fabled  Cytherea^s  rone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty; — ^'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm* 

XCL 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'crgaxing  mountains,'"  and  tluis  take 
A  fit  and  unwallM  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Unrear'd  of  human  bands.     Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-owellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  nature's  reahns  ot  worship,  earth  and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodjja  to  circumscribe  tlgr  prayM . 
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xcn. 

'rheak]ritchAn|«d! — •ndfuchachan^!  OhfUffat,*' 
And  ■torin,  and  daricmn,  ye  are  woodroui  tifntkg, 
Yet  loT«ly  in  jour  strength,  u  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  ejre  in  woman  I  Fwr  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !  Not  from  one  lone  ckwd. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  akrad  I 

xcni. 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — most  gkinous  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  sh'mes,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  H  is  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleave  his  way  between 
H«|^  which  appear  as  lovers  «  ho  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed ; 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  ^  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — ^war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  has  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  IbrkM 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked, 
1  here  the  hot  shaft  shoukl  blast  whatever  therein  lurk*d. 

XCVI. 
Sky,  mountams,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings !  ye ! 
With  night,  and  cU  uds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  7 
Are  ye  like  those  within  llie  hu.nan  breast  7 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest  7 

xcvn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,— <ould  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  sedc. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  eM  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  h  is,  1  live  and  die  unheard, 
W«h  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheaching  it  as  &  iwonL 


xcmi. 

The  mom  is  op  again,  the  4lewy  asoffB, 
With  breath  aU  incense,  and  with  dmek  att  Uoon, 
Laughing  the  elouds  away  with  pUyibl  i 
And  fiving  as  if  earth  eoittaia'd  no  I 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  reaume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  andthosl. 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fiur  Lemaa !  may  find  room 
And  ibod  for  meditatjoa,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  nay  give  us  pause,  if  ponder  d  fittingly. 

XCDL 
Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought . 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sunset  mto  rose»hues  sr  cs  them  wrought  ** 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  k  vingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanem  crags,  tell  h  ire  of  love,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 

Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woes,  the^ 
mocks. 

C. 
Clsrens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 
Undying  k>ve'e,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  to  ligbt, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  sulcly,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o*er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown, 
His  soft  and  siunmer  breath,  whose  tender  pow«r 

Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolaie  hoe 

CI. 

AU  things  are  here  of  fdtn  ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  sbsie 
Where  the  bow*d  waters  meet  him  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  woody 
The  covert  of  oU  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar, 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  flood, 
Oflcring  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

cn. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy-form'd  aiul  many-colour*d  thiiigfe. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  tlian  words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Flarless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  kre, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spint ;  he  who  knofvs 
That  tender  mystery,  %vill  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  love*s  recess,  where  vain  men's  woca, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from  those, 
For  U  is  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  deeays,  or  growa 
Into  a  boundless  blessmg,  which  may  via 
With  the  immortal  Ughis,  in  iu  etarmty  1 
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CIV. 

T  w»s  not  fer  fictkm  ehtoae  Ren— mil  thii  tpdiy 
PeopGag  it  with  affectioiMi ;  buthefboDd 
It  was  Ifate  tnne  which  p—wonnnigt  allot 
To  the  bomPs  purified  beinga ;  'twaathegronnd 
Where  early  hyv«  his  Pliyche'a  aooe  unbound, 
And  hallow*d  it  with  loveliDeaa :  t  ia  kne, 
And  wooderfal,  and  deep^  and  hathaaovnd, 
And  sense,  and  ai^  of  aweetneaa ;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  apread  hinwelf  a  couch,  the  Alpa  ha?6  rear'd  a 


CV. 

T^fM^»i»w  t  and  Femey !  ye  have  been  the  abodea** 
Of  names  which  unto  yoa  bequeath'd  a  name ; 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  iame : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  TUan-Uke,  oo  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder  and  the 

flame 
or  Heaven,  again  assaiTd,  if  Heayen  the  while 
Ob  man  and  man*8  research  could  detgn  do  more  than 


CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  chikl, 
Must  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 
IDstorian,  bard,  phikieopher  combined ; 
He  roultipiied  hiinself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents:  but  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridkule,— which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  Uying  all  things  prone,— 
Now  ID  overthrow  a  fiwl,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

cvn. 

The  other,  deep  and  alow,  exhausting  thought. 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 
b  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe. 
Sipping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer : 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell. 
Which  stuog  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  firom  fear, 
And  dooBo'd  him  to  the  zeak>t*8  ready  hell. 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  wefl. 

cvin. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,— for  by  ihem, 
If  meriCed,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
ii  ii  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn ; 
Tue  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  ally^-or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust, 
^Vfaich,  dius  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decayed ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
TviD  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

Bar  let  me  quit  man's  works,  a^m  to  read 
lis  Maker's  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
Tha  page,  which  from  n^  reveries  1  feed, 
I'mjl  it  seemn  prolonging  without  end. 
The  cfamds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  tiieir  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
T&e  evth  to  her  embrsoe  oompeb  the  power  of  air. 


ex. 

Italia!  too,~.Italia !  kK)king  on  thee, 
FuU  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthag^an  aUnoat  won  thee, 
To  the  last  hak>  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ;  stil, 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuagea 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quafiing  there  ber  ffll, 
Fkyws  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial  hSL 

CXI. 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  b  a  theme 
Renew'd  vrith  no  kind  auspices :— to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
Hie  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief  or  zeal,— 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  erf*  our  thought ; 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul : — ^No  matter, — it  is  taughL 

CXH. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile,— 
The  colouruig  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  mcn*8  fi-own  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  gbrious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remembered  or  forgot. 

cxin. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worid  me; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coinM  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  stiB 
could. 
Had  I  not  filed  **  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

cxnr. 

I  have  not  loved  the  worid,  nor  the  world  me,— 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  tilings, — hopes  which  will  not  <M- 

ceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others*  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve ;  ** 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,-* 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dreaoL 

cxv. 

My  daughter!  with  thy  name  thb  song  begun— 
My  daughter!  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end«  • 
I  see  thee  not,—!  hear  thee  not,— but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  jrcars  extend  • 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouUst  behdd. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heut,— when  mine  is  cold,— 
A  token  and  a  tone,  evea  from  thy  lather's  mcu'idb 
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CXYI. 

To  aid  thy  mincTB  developement,— to  wateh 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,^4o  ait  and  aee 
Almoat  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  otyects, — ^wooden  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soil  cheek  a  parent's  kiaa,— 
This,  it  shouM  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

cxvu. 

Tet,  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us,  't  were  the 


I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain, — 
8tiU  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain. 

cxvra. 

The  child  of  love, — though  bom  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !  0*er  the  sea, 
And  from  the  mounla'ms  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  wafl  such  blessing  upon  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might*st  have  been  to  me! 


CANTO  IV. 


Viito  ho  Toseana.  Lombardia,  Romacna, 
Uoel  monte  che  divide,  e  quel  die  scrra 
Italia,  e  un  mare  e  I'  altro.  che  la  bafna. 

A&IOSTO,  Sottra  Ui. 


TO 

JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.R.S. 

tic,  etc.  etc 

Mr    DEAR   HoBHOUSE, 

AiTTER  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
positioQ  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted  to 
fhe  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is  not  ex- 
tnuurdinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older  and 
better,— to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  indebted  for  the 
social  advantages  of  an  cnhghtened  fiiendship,  than — 
though  not  ungrateful — I  can,  or  could  be,  to  Childe 
Harold,  for  any  public  (avour  reflected  through  the 
poem  on  the  poet,— to  one,  whom  I  have  known  long, 
and  accompanied  far,  whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over 
my  sickness,  and  kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  pros- 
perity, and  firm  in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel,  and 
trusiy  in  peril — to  a  fi^end  often  tried,  and  never  found 
wanimg;— to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  fi'om  fiction  to  truth,  and  in  dedi- 
satuif  to  vou  in  iu  completfl,  or  at  least  ooncludad 


state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  die  mosl 
thoughtfiil,  and  comprehensive  of  my  composttiont,  I 
wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds  like  oors 
to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet  the  praises  of  sin- 
cerity have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship, and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others,  but  to 
raheve  a  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or  lately,  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter  of  good-vviH  m 
to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I  thus  attempt  to 
commemorate  your  good  qtmSties,  or  rather  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  have  derived  from  their  exertion. 
Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  an- 
uversary  of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past  ex- 
istence, but  which  cannot  poison  my  fijture,  while  I 
retain  the  resource  of  your  friendship,  and  of  my  own 
frunilties,  will  henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recol- 
lection for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  ci  tUs 
my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefatigable  regard, 
such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one  coidd 
experience  without  thinking  better  of  his  species  an^ 
of  himselfl 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  vari- 
ous periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and 
fable— Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy:  aiid 
what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a  few  years 
ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more  recently.  The 
poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied 
me  from  first  to  last ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardon- 
able vanity  which  induces  me  to  reflect  with  compla- 
cency on  a  composition  which  m  some  degree  connects 
me  with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  die  ob- 
jects it  would  fain  describe ;  and  however  unworthy  it 
may  be  deemed  of  those  magical  and  memorable  abodes^ 
however  short  it  may  fall  of  our  distant  conceptions 
and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a  mark  of  reaped 
for  what  is  venerable,  and  a  feeling  for  what  is  gloriow^ 
it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  prodiie- 
tion,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a  kind  of  regret,  which  I 
hardly  suspected  that  events  coukl  have  left  me  for 
imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  iht 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
fixHn  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The  &et 
is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  wboch 
every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  pereeive :  fike  dM 
Chinese  in  Goldsmith^s  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  whom 
nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  run 
that  I  asserted,  and  imagined,  that  I  had  drawn  a  £9- 
tinction  between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim ;  and  the 
wery  anxiety  to  preserve  this  diflerence,  and  disap- 
pointment at  finding  it  unavailing,  so  far  crashed  my 
efllbrts  in  the  composition,  that  I  determined  to  abandon 
it  altogether — and  have  done  so.  The  opinions  wludi 
have  been,  or  may  be,  formed  on  that  subject,  are  noco 
a  matter  of  indifierence ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  it- 
self, and  not  on  the  writer ;  and  the  author,  who  has  no 
resources  in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  tran- 
sient or  permanent,  which  is  to  arise  from  his  titeraiy 
efibrts,  deserves  the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  havtj  touched 
upon  tho  present  state  of  Italian  literature,  and  perhaps 
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of  Kmaattu  But  the  text,  wigfain  the  liiniti  I  propoeed, 
I  souo  (bund  har  Jlj  sufficient  fur  the  labjrrintli  of  ex- 
ccrnal  'ibjccts  and  the  consequent  reflections ;  and  for 
iW  whole  of  the  notes,  exccpluig  a  few  of  the  shortest, 
I  am  iikkbitM  to  yourself^  and  these  were  necessarily 
Uinrted  to  tlie  elucidation  of  the  text. 

h  is  alsu  a  delicate,  and  no  Tcry  grateful  task,  to 
<fiMert  u|Mn  the  literature  and  mannen  of  a  nation  so 
rfuwmilsr ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  iuipartiality 
wbch  would  induce  us, — though  perhaps  no  inaUen- 
tire  obsenrera,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or  customs 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently  abode, 
— lo  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment,  and  more 
uirowly  examine  our  information*  The  state  of  lite- 
rvy,  as  well  as  political  part}',  appears  to  run,  or  to 
htu€  rxm,  so  high,  that  for  a  stranger  to  steer  impar- 
tiaDy  between  them  is  next  to  impossible.  It  may  be 
enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from 
their  own  beautiful  language—**  Mi  pare  che  in  un 
pacse  tutto  poetico,  che  TanU  la  lingua  la  piii  nobile  ed 
Jmieme  la  piu  dolce,  tutte  tutte  le  rie  diverse  si  possono 
leotare,  e  che  sanchi  la  patria  di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti  non 
ka  perduto  I'antico  vak>re,  in  tntte  essa  dovrebbe  essere 
U  prima."  Italy  has  great  names  stiU— Canova,  Monti, 
r^Foscok),  Pindemonti,  Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara, 
Aifanzzi,  Nexzofanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglictti,  and 
Vacca,  will  secure  to  the  present  generation  an  hon- 
omUe  place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  art,  sci- 
exe,  and  belles-lettres ;  and  in  some  the  very  highest ; 
—Europe — the  world — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  <*  La 

pisBta  nomo  nance  piu  robuata  in  Italia  che  io  qualun- 

que  akra  terr*— e  die  gU  stessi  atroci  delitti  che  vi  si 

WTTttono  ne  sono  una  prova."  Without  subscribing 

to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a  dangerous  doc- 

thoe,  the  tnkh  of  which  may  be  disputed  on  better 

{rounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no  respect 

■ore  ferockius  than  their  neighbours,  that  nlan  must 

be  «iUuny  blind,  or  igoorantly  heedless,  who  la  not 

itnick  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  people, 

w,  if  such  a  word  be  admissible,  their  capgWirist, 

6e  &cility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  rapidity  of  their 

cooceptioos,  the  fire  of  their  genius,  their  sense  of 

beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  repeated 

revoludoos,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and  the  despair 

of  ages,  their  stiQ  unquenched  **  longing  after  imm 

taky,^— the  immortality  of  independence.    And  when 

yft  ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  heard 

the  nnple  hunent  of  the  Ubourers'  chorus,  *<Boma ! 

Bobs  !  Roma !  Roma  non  t  piii  come  era  prima,**  it 

^iM  difficult  not  to  contrast  this  melancholy  dirge  with 

the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled 

froBi  the  London  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St. 

Jcto,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  Finance, 

ud  of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself 

lavs  tuposed  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of 

ow  history.    For  me, 

**  ff ne  eiovsro  mai  corns 

Ove  la  tnW  4i  an*  eiaace  ssBOiia.** 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  nations, 
it  were  useless  ftrEngKshinen  to  inquire,  till  it  becomes 
ucertaioed  that  England  has  acquired  something  more 
tbn  a  permanent  army  and  a  wspendcd  Habeaa  Cor- 
pus; it  is  enough  for  them  to  took  at  home.  For  what 
key  ban  done  ahntd^  and  «ip«cii]l^  in  Om  South, 
K 


'*  verily  they  will  have  their  rewaid,**  and  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  llobhouse,  a  safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  he 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself^  I  dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state  j  and  repeat  once  soore  bow 
truly  I  am  ever 

Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON. 
Venice,  January  t,  1818. 


I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  * 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  frum  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 
A  thousand  years  their  cknidy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O^cr  the  fur  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look*d  to  the  winged  Lion*s  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  tfuoned  on  her  hundred 
isles! 

IL 
She  looks  a  sea  Cybde,  fifesh  firora  ocean,  * 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was ;— her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustleaa  Etil' 
FourM  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  spariding  showers : 
In  puqrfe  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 

Monarchs  partook,  and  deemM  their  dignity  mereaaed. 

in. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,' 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone— but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die : 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  upell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despona 
Above  the  do^loss  city's  vanishM  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  vtrill  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away» 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o*er. 
For  us  re-peopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  bri^ter  ray 
And  more  betoved  existence:  that  which  (ate 
Prohibits  to  dull  Ufe,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spiriu  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  dii% 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 
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Such  a  the  rduge  of  our  jcntCb  vod  age, 
The  first  fitmi  hope,  the  latt from  fucancj; 
And  this  worn  feeliiif  peoplei  nuaxj  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  growa  beneath  mine  eye: 
Tet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reafi^ 
Outshmes  our  (airy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  nrase 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

vn. 

I  saw  or  dreamM  of  such, — ^but  let  them  go— 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear*d  like  dreams ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were— are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  wouk),  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go— for  waking  reason  deems 
Such  overweening  phantasies  imsoimd. 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

vm. 

I've  taught  me  other  tongue*— and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself^  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Tet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be^ 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea? 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it— if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fiune  shoukl  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  oblivion  bar 


My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations — let  it  be— 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— 
<*  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he."  * 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted ; — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed : 

I  should  have  known  what  firuit  would  spring  firom  such 
a  seed. 

XI. 
The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  k>rd  i 
And,  annual  mamage  now  no  more  renew'd, 
llie  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  imrestored. 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  bon  where  he  stood  * 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  emperor  sued. 
And  roooarchs  gaxed  and  envied  in  the  hour 

When  Venice  was  a  queen  vrith  an  unequaUM  dower. 


xn. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns— 
An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  mek 
From  power's  high  ptnnacte,  when  tfiey  have  feiC 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  fi-om  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo !  * 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

xm. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doris's  menace  come  to  pass  7  * 
Are  they  not  bridled  7 — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  tfiirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  the  rose ! 
Better  be  whekn'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  aD  glory, — a  new  Tyre,— > 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 
The  **  Planter  of  the  Lion,"  *  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Wimess  Troy's  rival,  Candia!  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  bfighL 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver'd— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuoos  pib 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  m  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls. 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  ofl  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,  '* 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  waOs. 

XVI. 

When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,  ** 
Her  voice  tneir  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o^ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands— his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chahw. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strains. 

xvn. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  dahn  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deods  forgot. 
Thy  choral  nsemory  of  the  bard  divine. 
Thy  kyve  of  Tasso,  shotdd  have  ait  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants  *,  and  thy  k>t 
Is  shamefiil  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion!  to  thee :  the  ocean  queen  shoukl  not 
Abandon  ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  waL 
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xvm. 

I  loved  her  from  nay  boyhood— che  to  nw 
Was  as  a  foiry  city  of  the  heart, 
Bjamg  Gke  water-eoluiimi  from  theaea, 
OfjoytheatQouni,  and  of  weahh  the  mart; 
And  Otw&j,  Raddjffe,  SchtDer,  Shakspeare*f  art,<* 
Had  stampM  her  inoage  in  me,  and  even  to^ 
Ahhough  I  ibund  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  ihe  was  a  boast,  a  manrel,  and  a  show. 

XDL 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 
And  meditatioo  chastened  down,  enough ! 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought: 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice!  have  their  cokNVscanght: 
There  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb, 
Nor  torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and  dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  win  the  tazmen  grow  >> 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks, 
Rooted  m  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  *gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came, 
4nd  grew  a  giant  tree;— -the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  soflcrance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  denolaied  bosoms :  mute 
The  carod  laboura  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  woH*  dies  in  silence,— not  bestow'd 
In  rain  shodd  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
Thingf  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  htood, 
Eodore  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

xxn. 

AD  nifferinf!  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyM, 
Even  by  the  sufferer  j  and,  ra  eadi  event 
Ends:— eome,  with  hope  replenish^  and  rebaoy*d, 
Retim  to  whence  they  came— with  Tike  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and  bent 
Wu  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
Aad  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 
^ceonfing  as  their  souls  were  fonn*d  to  nnk  or  cSmb : 

xxm. 

Bat  ever  and  anon  of  grief  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  iting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitteraess  imbaed ; 
Asd  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  oo  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  wouU  fiag 
Ande  for  ever:  it  may  be  a  sound— 
A  ume  of  music, — ■ummer's  eve— or  ■pring, 
A  flower— the  wind— the  ocean— which  shaD  woond, 
^"^  the  electric  chain  wberewilh  we  trt  qvckly 


XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 

Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mmd, 

But  feel  the  shock  rcnew*d,  nor  can  efface 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  bdiind. 

Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned. 

When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  >iew 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 

The  cold — (he  changed— perchance  the  dead— eaew 

The  mourned,  the  loved,  the  k)st — too  maqy !  ytt  hem 
few! 

XXV. 
But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fallen  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  itNis  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 
And  u  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mouM  of  nature's  heavenly  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 

The  beautiful,  the  brave— the  lords  of  earth  and  mi, 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  RDine! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fkir  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yields,  and  nature  can  decree; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  b  hke  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  d 


xxvn. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night- 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  aU  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Fk>ats  through  the  azure  air— an  island  of  the  blest! 

xxvm. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  bvely  heaven ;  but  still ' 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
RoU'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhostian  hill. 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order:— gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose, 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glsss'd  withia  i& 
glows, 

XXIX. 
Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  a&r. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  ia  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rinng  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o^er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  knbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

Thelaititia  kweliest,  tiD— ^t  is  gone    and  all  is  gras 
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XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ; — rearM  in  air, 
PUlar'd  in  their  sarcophagos,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura^s  lo?er ;  here  repair 
Many  &miUar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  gemus.    He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  hind  reclaim 
From  the  dull  joke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady*s  name  ** 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gare  himself  to  fiune. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  whore  be  died;  >* 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  Tale  of  3iears ;  and  *tis  their  pride 
An  honest  pride— and  lot  it  be  their  praise, 
To  oSer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  ac^^rdant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 

xxxn. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complezion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt,  ^ 

And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  doep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  displayed, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of*  bright  Sim  can  make  sufficient  hdiday. 

xxxni. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  Bowen^ 
And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by. 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  cahn  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'T  is  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  datterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  boUow  aid;  alone — roan  with  his  God  most  strive. 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  '*  who  impair 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  thenr  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  (fisnay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  IS  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
MMking  the  sun  like  Mood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
TIm  tomb  a  bell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

t  errara  I  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  sohtude, 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Bate,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  sind  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrai^,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  tmpell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  broir  akxie  had  wwn  befcfo. 


XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  tb^  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eam*d  Torqualo's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dweO : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insuleed  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  tho  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  awayi--and  on  that  name  attend 

XXXVII. 
The  tears  and  praises  of  an  time;  while  thine 
WouU  rot  in  its  oblivion— in  the  nnk 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  One 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn— 
Alfonso!  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee !  if  in  another  station  bom, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn. 

XXXVIU. 
Thou  !  form'd  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  ihou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He  !  with  a  glory  round  his  furmw'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzies  now 
In  lace  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  qtiire. 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  ** 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre, 
Thai  whetstone  of  the  teeth— monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  ii\iured  shade !  't  was  his 

In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 

Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows;  but  u>  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  naodcm  song ! 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  rdl  on. 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine !  though  all  in  one 

Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  w  ould  not  Sana  a 
■on. 

XL. 
Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  befttre  thee  bom  to  shine. 
The  bards  of  hell  and  chivahy :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  Comedy  Divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  eaU'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  north. 

Sang  ladye-fovo  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  wonl . 

XU. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust  ** 
The  iron  crown  of  laureTs  mimick'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  glory  weaves"* 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  fiUse  semblance  but  disgraced  his  braw; 
Tet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grieves. 
Know  that  the  Hgfatning  saneiifies  bekm  *> 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;— yon  head  is  doubly  stciedBow. 
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XLO. 

luTia!  ohluaa!  thou  who  haat** 
The  faul  gift  oTbemnlj,  which 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  pait, 
On  th  J  sweet  brow  b  sorrow  pbugVd  bj  shant 
And  uinab  graved  in  characters  of  flatM. 
Oh  God!  thai  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerfiil,  and  eooldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbera  back  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  driidc  the  tears  of  thy 

XLin. 

Then  might^st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
Far  thy  destmctiYe  charms ;  then,  still  ontired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  poorM 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-natMm'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quair  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sweid 
Be  thy  sad  weapoi  of  defence,  and  soi 
Fictor  or  ranpash^d,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  fee. 

XUV. 
Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,** 
The  Rnman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind. 
The  friend  of  TuUy:  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fimning  wind. 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
iEgina  lay,  Pir»us  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  recfinod 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  aR  these  unite 
b  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  nght ; 

XLV. 
For  time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Baiharic  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  ate, 
Which  only  make  more  moumM  and  more  endear'd 
The  few  Ust  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light. 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vannhM  migfaL 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age. 
These  sepulchres  of  dlies,  which  exdto 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  BDoral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

XLVI. 
That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  combe 
Hu  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  pensh'd  states  he  moum*d  in  their  dedme. 
And  I  in  desolation:  all  that  was 
Of  then  destnietiaB  is;  and  now,  alas  I 
Borne    Romt  imperial,  bows  her  lo  the  stem, 
h  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titantic  form,** 
Wieeks  of  another  wocid,  whose  ashes  slil  are  warm. 

XLVn. 

Tet,  Italy!  through  every  other huid 
Hiy  wrongs  shouU  ring,  and  shall,  fixMnade  to  ikle; 
Mother  of  arts!  as  once  of  arms;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  goanfian,  and  is  stdl  our  gukie; 
Pkftfltofonrrdigion!  whom  the  wide  , 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driv«0| 
IiJ  the  barbanaa  Ods^  and  SU0  to  be  foqifhreiw 
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XLvni. 

But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  daiifis  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeting  for  her  fiury  balls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Aktng  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  luxury  of  commerce  bom. 
And  buried  learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a  new  mom. 

xux. 

There,  too,  the  goddess  bves  in  stone,  and  fiDs** 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
PsrtofitoimnMfftality;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  hce  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  nature's  self  wouM  f  jo , 
And  to  the  food  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  couki  mookl  : 

L. 

We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  dmnk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there— for  ever  there— 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away !— there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 
Where  pedantry  guDs  folly — we  have  eyes: 

Bkwd— pidse— and  breast,  coo6rm  the  Dardan  she{H 
herd's  prize. 

LI. 
AppeaFdst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  lo  more  deeply  blest  AnchisesT  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquiah'd  lord  of  war  T 
And  gaung  in  thy  (ace  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek!  **  while  thy  lips  are 
With  Uva  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 

Shower'd  on  his  eyefids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  sn 
m? 

LU. 
Glowing,  and  circumfiised  m  speechless  love. 
Their  fidl  divini^  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoib  upon  us ;— 4et  it  go! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create^ 
From  what  has  been  or  might  be,  thmgs  which  giow 

Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  k>ok  Uke  gods  below. 

Lm. 

I  leave  to  learned  6ngers,  and  wise  hands. 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tcU 
How  wen  lus  ccnnoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  vohiptuous  swell . 
Let  these  describe  the  undoscribable : 
I  would  not  their  vile  breath  riioukl  crisp  the  strauh 
Whercm  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveEest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  dy  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 
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UV. 

In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie** 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  ik 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  tins, 
The  particle  of  those  sublirotties 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos : — here  repose 
Angelo's,  Alfieri's  bones,*'  and  his, 
TIm  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  MachiaveUi*s  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose.** 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 

Might  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy ! 

Tune,  wluch  hath  wrongM  thee  with  ten  thooMand 

rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  wiih  divinity. 
Which  gUds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  P^rarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish^  from  our  common  day 
In  death  as  lifo  7  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  thotr  country^s  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  hlial  earth  entrust  7 

LVH. 

Ungrateful  Florence  1  Danlc  sleeps  aGu*,'* 
Uke  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraicUng  stKire ; " 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  Uian  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  cliiklren  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  Uie  crown  '* 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 

His  life,  his  fame,  hu  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 
own. 

LVIU. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed  '* 
Hui  duM, — and  lies  it  not  her  great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  S(>ands  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?  No  ; — even  his  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyrena  bigot's  wrong. 
No  nH>ro  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 

hor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whom  ! 

UX. 

And  Santa  Crocc  wants  their  mighty  dust ;     . 
ITet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Cesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust, 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  (ailing  empire !  honour'd  sleeps 
The  inmiortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps. 
While  Florence  vamly  beg»  her  banish'd  dead  and  weepi. 


LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precioos  stones?  ** 
Of  porphyiy,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  Iniee 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchantHiukes  ?  the  momentary  dewe 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
FVeshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead, 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  fiu*  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head 

LXI. 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyei 
In  Amo's  dome  of  art's  roost  princely  shrine, 
Where  sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  nature  rather  in  the  fields. 
Than  art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  y(t  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

LXII. 
Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  hack  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shors^ 
Where  courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  tbcir  gore. 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scaltor'd  o'er 

LXUI. 
Like  to  a  forest  fell*d  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  phrenzy,  whose  convulsion  bGnds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray 
An  earthquake  reei'd  unheedcdiy  away !  ** 
None  fdt  stem  nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warnng  nations  meat! 

LXIV 

The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 

Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 

The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  niiuk 

The  motions  of  their  vessels  ;  nature's  law 

In  them  suspended,  rock'd  not  ot'  the  awe 

Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  die  bMi 

Plunge  in  the  cWmuIb  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 

From  their  down-toppling  nests ;  and  bellowvig  henk 

Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  bath  M 
words. 

LXV 
Far  other  scene  is  Thrasunene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plou|;h ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thidt  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath  tm^elK— 
A  little  riU  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rala ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 

Made  tlie  Mith  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwiQing  watvf  fid. 
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LXVI. 

But  thou,  Cfitumnaa !  in  thy  swoetest  waTe** 
Of  the  moat  livii^  crTttal  that  was  e*er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limha  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  doet  rear 
Thy  grassy  baida  whereon  the  milk-white  Meer 
Gnzes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  dear ; 
Sur^  that  stream  was  unproTaned  by  slau^teni 
A  minor  and  a  bath  for  beauty's  youngest  dau^iters ! 

LXYIL 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  sasall  and  dehcate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  nuld  decfinty  of  hill, 
lu  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  ofl  from  out  it  leapt 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dweUs  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
WhSe,  diance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 

Jown  where  the  riiaUower  wave  stiD  tells  its  bubblmg 
tales. 

LXTin. 
Pass  not  nnUest  the  genius  of  the  pbee! 
If  through  the  air  a  cephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  't  is  his ;  and  if  ye  t^ace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  seene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  durt 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  nre  it  dean 
With  Nature's  baptism,— H  is  to  fann  ye  must 

^  enaons  lor  this  suspensioB  of  fUagwc 

^  LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters!— from  the  haadloog  height 
Vehno  deaves  the  wave-worn  preeipioe ; 
TheMlaf  waleral  rapid  as  the  tight 
TV  flashmg mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  hdl  of  waters  I  where  thoy  howl  and  hiMS^ 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  thev  great  agony,  wrung  out  fivro  this 
Their  Phk}gethon,  curls  round  the  rooks  of  jet 
T^  ffti  Ike  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  ddea,  and  Ihenea  again 
Reians  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
Wiik  its  anenptied  doud  of  gentle  rain, 
h  u  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Makiag  it  all  one  emerakl :— bow  profound 
^       llnfiif!  and  honr  the  giant  dement 

^nm  rack  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
1^       ^'naliig  the  clilb,  which,  downward  woni  and  rent 
ca    ^*  im  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearfol  vent 

isja. 

To  the  broad  eoknnn  which  rdls  on,  and  shows 
Mnre  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mwnilains  by  the  throes 
i     or  a  aew  world,  than  cnly  thus  to  be 
w4    ftnm  of  rivers,  whieh  Mow  gushingly, 
I    Wish  nmny  windings,  through  the  vale :    hwk  badi! 
I    Lo!  wksra  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
f    is  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 


Lxxn. 

Horribly  beautiful!  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,  ^ 
Like  hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  mmhora : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

Lxxm. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which — had  I  not  before 
Gared  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pina 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  wliere  roar 
The  thundering  Iauwine**-Hnight  be  worshipp'd 

more  j 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never>trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Gladers  of  bleak  Montp*Blanc  both  far  snd  near, 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hiUs  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  oU  name ; 
And  on  Pamassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as 't  were  for  feme. 
For  stiH  they  soar'd  ummerably  high : 
1  've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  ^tna.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  kme  Soracto's  height,  display'd 
Not  noio  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  finoni  out  the  plain 
Heaves  Kke  a  king-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  cxni  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recdiections  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Larian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drili'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  wnhi** 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVI. 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tum'd 
My  ndcening  memory ;  anid,  though  time  hath  lan^ 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learn'd, 
Yet  such  the  fii'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought. 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relisli  what  it  niif  ht  have  sought. 
If  free  to  dioosc,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  ablior. 

Lxxvn. 

Then  fareweO,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  soi. 
Not  for  thy  faulta,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  fed  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  kiive  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  littie  bfe,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  )»ieroc, 
Awakenmg  without  woundmg  the  touch'd  beartr 
Tet  fere  theo  well    upon  Soracte's  ridge  ^-e  uarv 
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Lxxmi. 

Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  loul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
lu  their  shut  breasts  their  potty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  suHTerance  ?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  pkxl  your  way 
0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye ! 
Whose  af(onies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

llie  Nlobo  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
Tne  Bcipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ;  *' 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantlcss 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 

LXXX. 

Ill*  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and  fire, 
Have  deah  upon  the  seven-hill*d  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  roooarchs  ride. 
Where  tiic  car  climbM  the  capilo) ;  far  and  vride 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  led  a  site  :— 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
0*cr  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  Itinar  light, 
And  say,  **  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night? 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her. 
Night's  daughter,  ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
AU  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o*er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  !**  it  b  dear— 
^'hen  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

Lxxxn. 

Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  **  and  the  day 
Wlien  Bnitus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
AJai,  C>r  Tully's  voice,  and  VirgiPs  lay, 
And  I^ivy's  pictured  page! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection;  aD  beside— decay. 
Alas,  for  earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free! 

LXXXIU. 
Oh  thou,  whose  cliariot  roll'd  on  fortune's  wheel,  ** 
Triumphant  Sylla!  thou  who  didst  subdue 
Tliy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause  to  foel 
Tlie  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
0*er  prostrate  Asia  ;•— thou,  who  with  &y  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 

Wkh  M  aioaing  ■mile  a  more  tbaii  earthly  cnmm 


LXXXn'. 

The  dictatorial  wreath,— couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  \ 
Thee  more  than  mortal  7  and  that  so  suitine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid? 
She  who  was  named  eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — nhe  who  v«3*d    / 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd, 
Until  the  o'cr>canopiod  horizon  fuil'd, 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh !  she  u  ho  was  almighty  baiTA 

LXXXV. 

8ylla  was  Hnrt  nf  victors  ;  hut  our  own 
The  sagrM  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hcw'd  the  throaa 
Down  lo  a  block — immortal  rebel !   See 
W  hat  crimes  it  coats  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages  !  but  bcneadi 
His  fate  the  moral  luHw  of  dcrtiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  Iw 
breath. 

LXXXVI. 

The  thhtl  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  eoom 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  seltsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  &  Ibroe, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.  ** 
And  show'd  not  fortime  thus  how  hxae  and  away, 
And  an  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way, 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  diflerent  were  I 

LXXXVII. 
And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  m 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty,  *» 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assasmns'  da^ 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bkmdy  Castar  He, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  oflMng  to  thine  altar  from  the  qneen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  ?  did  he  S9, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  beea 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  aeane  ? 


LXXXVin. 
And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Roma!  ** 
She-wolf!  whose  brazen-imsfed  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  stondcst :— mother  oftlic  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  fiom  thy  wild  taid, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost  tbon  yel 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  fdrpJB 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ;— but  all  thy  foster^babes  are  dead— 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  th'mgs  they  feju-'d. 
And  fouglit  and  oonquer'd,  and  the  same  courao  stMi'd 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd. 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  gravc^ 
But,  Tanquiah'd  by  himiel^  to  his  own  sUvea  a  rfa%r^ 
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XC. 

The  fool  of  fabe  doniakm — •nA  a  kind 
Uf  basurd  CBsar,  ibUowing  him  oT  old 
With  tteps  anoqoal ;  for  the  Romanes  mind 
Was  miaddVd  in  a  leas  lorreatrial  mould,^ 
With  pasaioos  fiercer,  ]ret  a  judgment  odd, 
Aod  aa  iaBKaortal  imsanct  which  redeem*d 
The  fraikiea  of  a  heart  to  mA,  yet  bold ; 
Aktdes  with  the  dntaiT  now  be  teem'd 
Al  ClMpaira'a  feet, — and  now  himself  he  boam'd, 

XCL 

Aivl  came — and  saw — and  conquerM !  But  the  man 
Who  wuuld  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  floe, 
bke  a  trainM  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory. 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  8eem*d  to  be 
A  listeaer  to  itself,  was  strangely  framod ; 
W^  but  one  weakest  weakness— vanity, 
Coqucaish  in  ambition — still  he  aim*d— 
Ai  wkai:  can  he  avouch— or  answer  what  he  daimM 7 

xcn. 

And  would  be  all  or  no(lun<F— iK>r  could  wait 
F«r  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  fii'd  kim  with  the  CsBsars  in  his  &te. 
On  whom  we  tread :  for  lhi$  the  eonqueror  reara 
The  arch  of  triumph !  and  for  this  tlie  tears 
Aad  blood  of  earth  (few  on  as  they  have  flowed, 
A  umrenal  deluge,  which  appears 
Wobout  SB  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
Asd  ebbs  but  to  reflow  '—Renew  thy  rainbow,  God! 

XCIIL 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  7 
Oar  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,** 
Lfe  Rhnrt,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
AiH  ail  things  wetghM  in  custom's  falsest  scale ; 
Opinion  and  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Maatkrs  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wnag  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  shotdd  become  too  bright, 
ifel  their  free  thmighu  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too 
■achhgbt. 

xcnr. 

\ni  dns  they  plod  in  sluggish  nuaery, 
Rflitiiig  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  m  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bui^ealhing  their  hoeditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  far  their  chains,  and,  rather  than  be  free, 
Keed  gladiator-hke,  and  still  engage 
Withia  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
tVvUowt  &fl  before,  fike  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv. 

I  !^eak  not  of  men*e  creeds— they  rest  between 
Mu  aod  his  Maker— but  of  things  allow'd, 
^vcrr'd,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen,— 
The  yoke  that  is  apoo  us  doubly  bow'd, 
Aod  (be  stent  of  tyranny  avow*d. 
The  ofKi  #/  earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  htm  who  humbled  once  tlie  proud, 
^  d^ook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne ; 
Tgo«lanaui^  were  this  all  hie  mighty  arm  had  done. 


XCVI. 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tvrants  oonquer'd  be. 
And  freedont  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefrled  7 
Or  must  such  minds  bo  nourish'd  in  the  wiU, 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  7  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  sueh  aborel 

XCVU. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vonut  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  freedom^s  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime  ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  wc  have  seen, 
And  vile  ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamaiilino  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene. 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  tlirall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst— hit 
second  fall. 

xcvni. 

Tet,  freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  a^ai/uU  the  wind: 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  tlie  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  losls, — -and  still  the  seed  we  fiikl 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north ; 
So  ahall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 
There  is  a  stem  round  lower  of  other  days,** 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  army's  bafBcd  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  baulements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  nhcre  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ;— 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  7  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  7 — A  woman's  gra\t* 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  tlie  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair 7 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman's  bed  7 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  7 
Wluit  daughter  uf  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived— how  foved— how  died  she  7  Waa  she  ouC 
So  honour'd— and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  roust  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  tu  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  kit? 

CI. 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others?  such  have  1 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  nuUron  of  Cornelia's  mien. 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  gracefol  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy— or  'gainst  it  did  she  war. 
Inveterate  in  virtue  7  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefii?— for  such  the  alfortieMi 
areb 


n 
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CD. 

PwdiaDoe  she  died  in  youth :  it  nmj  be,  bow'd 
With  woee  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weighed  upon  her  gentle  duat,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Hearen  gires  its  favourites    early  death ;  ^  yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
(It  hm  ooasuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

Perchance  she  (Bed  m  age— sunriving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  chiUren— with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  kmg  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  stiB  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  Ibrro  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome— But  whither  would  conjecture  stray? 
Tbua  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wnalthiest  Roman's  wife;  behold  his  kyve  or  pride ! 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
TVm  tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  un  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  dumged  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind : 
Tet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Tin  1  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Fptom torn  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves  behkul; 

CV. 

And  ihMn  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
T»  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  kMid  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  oould  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  shouU  I  steer? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is  here. 

CVI. 
fben  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my.  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry. 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
iNn  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright, 
And  sailing  pinions. — ^Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  peUy  ghefii  ? — let  me  not  number  mine. 

CVIL 
Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-ifower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight : — temples,  batlu,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  learning  reap'd 
fYoni  her  research  hath  been,  thai  these  are  walls— 
Ushold  the  Imperial  Mount  I  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falls." 


cym. 

Hiere  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ;  ** 
*Tu  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory— when  that  foals, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 
And  history,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  sn«  page,— 't  is  better  written  hers, 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  had  thus  amass'd 
AH  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear, 

Heart,  soal,  could  seek,  tongue  ask ^A  way  with  wonisf 

draw  near, 

CDC 
Adnure,  exult^-despise — laugh,  weep,     for  beta 
There  is  such  mattCT  for  all  feeling ;     man ! 
Thou  pendidum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van. 
Till  the  sun's  rajrs  with  added  flame  were  filPd ! 

Where  are  its  golden  roo&  7  where  those  who  dared  Is 
buiU? 

ex. 

Tully  was  not  so  ek>queot  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  tlie  Cesar's  broc? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  foce, 
Titus,  or  Trajan's  7  No— 't  is  that  of  time  : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Soofl^ ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imp^ial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  suNims,*' 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep-Uue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  eSrdi  reign'd, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  susta'm'd. 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  i 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstainM 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  ^ 
His  sovereign  viitures— still  we  Tr^ian's  nana  adore.^ 

cxn. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  triumph,  the  Wgh  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  7  where  the  steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Lrap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors  herp 
Their  spoils  here  7  Tea :  and  in  yon  field  bdow, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 
The  forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — bums  with  Ci*«fa' 

cxm. 

The  fiek)  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  esnpire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fhiPd ; 
But  long  before  lisd  freedom's  fiice  been  veil'd. 
And  anarchy  assumed  her  attribates ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mnlaai, 
Or  raised  the  venal  voica  of  baser  irroatiffa. 
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CJOV. 

Umi  torn  w«  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  tKouaand  tyranta  turn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  oT  dark  eenturiea  of  shame— 
The  friend  of  Petrardi — hope  of  Italy— 
Rmou!  lastofRocDanB!**    While  the  tree 
or  freedom's  witherM  trunk  puts  forth  a  Iea( 
Even  tat  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  fimm^s  champion,  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  oew-bom  Numa  thou — ^with  reign,  alas !  too  brieC 

cxv. 

E^eria!  sweet  creatioQ  of  some  heart ** 
Wkkk  found  do  mortal  resting-place  ao  fiur 
Aj  thma  ideal  breast ;  wbate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— « ]ru*mg  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsj  of  some  fruMl  despair; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  rotary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
rboa  wcit  a  betuiifiil  thought,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  stiD  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  care-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinUed, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wikl  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Priaoo'd  in  marble ,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  ihe  deft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  nO  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  iry  creep, 

cxvn. 

PuttssticaDy  tangled ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  bfossoma,  through  the  grass 
1  he  quKk-eycd  fizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
t)f  lummer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
>1owers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Impkire  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyea 
Dance  in  the  soft  bieeze  in  a  fairy  mass; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet**  deep-blue  eyes, 
Kos'd  bv  the  breath  of  heaven,  secuii  colour'd  by  its 


cxvm. 

Hirre  didia  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Eferia!  thy  all-heavenly  boeom  iKsating 
Fur  the  lar  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
TSe  |Mirple  midnioht  vcil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  neating 
Tarsclf  by  thine  a»lorer,  what  bi*fell  7 
'Htis  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
OTu  enamour'd  g'xldess,  ami  tlie  cell 
fUuoied  by  holy  love — rhe  earliest  oracle ! 

CXIX. 

AnJ  didst  thou  not,  thy  brea^  to  his  replying, 
l^i^Oil  a  celestial  with  a  htiman  heart ; 
AnJ  love,  which  dien  as  it  wa»  horn,  in  sighing, 
^vm  with  intm<>nal  transports  7  could  thine  art 
Make  th«m  ind^M^l  immortal,  an«l  imparl 
The  purity  of  heaven  lo  earthly  joys, 
r.i|Mti  the  venom  and  rot  blunt  the  dart— 
The  diiU  satiety  which  all  destmyii — 
Aoii  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which  cloys  7 


cxx. 

Alas!  our  young  aflections  run  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  ejres. 
Flowers  whose  wiU  odours  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  arc  poison ;  such  the  plant* 
%Vhich  spring  beneath  her  Meps  as  pasAoo  flies 
O'er  the  workTs  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 

For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 
CXXI. 
Oh  love !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  botiere  im  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  beait. 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hsih  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heavsB, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 

As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul— parchV 
wrung    and  riven. 

cxxn. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased. 
And  fevers  into  false  creation : — where. 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  s 
In  him  alone.     Can  nature  show  so  fiur? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dart 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men— 
The  unreach'd  paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o'er-inlbrms  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bfoom  aganY 

cxxri^ 

Who  loves,  raves — 't  is  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  un%irinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Not  1%'orth  rior  t)eauiy  dwells  from  out  the  mfaMTs 
Ideal  shape  of  such,  yet  still  it  bindj* 
The  fatal  spell,  and  Mill  :t  draws  us  un, 
Heaping  the  whiridwind  from  the  ufi-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begim. 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize, — wealthiest  when  most  us 
done. 

cxxiv. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick — sick  ;  unfound  the  boon>-unslakcd  the  thirst. 
Tliough  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
S«)me  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first— 
But  all  loo  late, — so  arc  we  doubly  rurst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 't  is  the  same. 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst— 
For  all  are  meteors  vwith  a  different  name. 
And  death  the  sable  i;mnke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

cxxv. 

Few — none^ — find  what  they  love  or  could  have  lovod, 
Tlkough  accident,  blind  contact,  and  tlie  strong 
Necessity  c>r  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
EnvcnomM  with  irrevocable  wrong : 
Ami  circumyt::nre,  tliat  rnspiritual  god 
And  misrreator,  makes  and  helpit  along 
Our  coming  evil^  with  a  cruich-liko  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  liopc  to  dust^Uic  dust  we  all  osva 
trod. 
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CXXVI. 

Our  life  it  a  false  nature — ^*t  ia  not  in 
The  harmony  of  thingi,— this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin. 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew^ 
Disease,  death,  bondage — all  thq  woes  we  see 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not — which  throb  through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

CXXVIL 

Yet  lei  us  ponder  boldly  ^'— *t  is  a  base 
Abaiukmment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought^-our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  bulb  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chainM  and  tortured — cabinM,  cribb'd,  c<mfined. 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
Hie  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 
blind. 

C3cxvin. 

/'    Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
C<^ecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  mooi>*beams  shine 
As  *t  were  its  natural  torehcs,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  iSuoM 
'niis  long-expk>red  but  still  exhaustloss  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom  ' 

Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o*cr  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit^s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  tUl  ages  are  its  dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled— 
Time !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrifl. 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer— 
Tnne,  the  avenger !  unto  rnee  I  lid 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  cravtf  of  thee  a  gift : 

CXXXI. 

.imidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  div'mely  desolate. 
Among  thy  mightier  oflTerings  here  are  mine, 
Riuns  of  years — though  few,  yet  full  of  fate  :— 
If  thou  has*  ever  seen  mo  too  rlate. 
Hear  me  not :  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  ami  reserved  my  prii'*  ngaimtt  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whdm  me,  lot  me  not  have  worn 
lliii  iroQ  in  my  soul  in  vain— ihol!  they  not  mourn? 


cxxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis !  >* 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  Vm^^ 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  furies  from  the  abyss,  . 

And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss  J 

For  that  unnatural  retribution— just, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  tins 
Thy  former  reahn,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ?— Awake !  thou  shall,  aao 


cxxxni. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurrM 
For  my  ancestral  fauhs  or  mine  the  wo«md 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr'd 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow*d  unbound ; 
But  now  my  b!ood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — ihou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  feont^ 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake-^— 
But  let  that  pass— I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  *t  is  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  y>>  hat  is  sufTer'd :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind^s  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  ur  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse ! 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  forgivencsa— Have  I  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  !  behold  it.  Heaven!— 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  7 
Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiveti  7 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  searM,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  lifers  life  lied  awi^T 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  thoee  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy. 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  7 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  pahry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Jjearning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  $eem  true, 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  si^ 
Deal  round  to  happy  foots  its  speechless  obloquy. 

CXXXVII.  ^ 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain ; 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perifih  even  in  conquering  pain, 
But  there  is  that  within  me  ii\hich  shall  tiro 
Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  o(^ 
I.ikc  the  remembered  lone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rodty  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 
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CXXKYUL 

IV  9nl  is  9ct. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Ntindeas,  jtt  tbm  oamipotenl,  which  here 
Walk*st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
ThT  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  iry  maMles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
lyrnres  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  wc  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
lad  ^Qw  unio  the  spot,  all-secin{  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  ea^r  nations  ran. 
In  RMUTOtirM  pit}*,  or  loud-roar*d  applause, 
As  nun  vt-as  slaa^t«'*d  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughterM  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  «ere  the  Uoody  Circus*  f*eoial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not  7 
Whit  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  mawa 
Of  worRi»— on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  7 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  Jie :  '* 
He  \c*Ds  uprjn  his  band — his  manly  brow 
Con«<mi4  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
Arvi  hi^  (Iruo}>M  head  sinlti  gradually  low— 
Aivi  through  iii/i  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
Vnai  Uiv  red  fash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  ihunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  aromfl  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere  ctxicil  Lhc  inhuman  shout  which  h^M  the  wretch 
who  won. 

CXLI. 
He  heard  it,  brt  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Wcrv  wiih  hi*  heart,  ami  that  was  far  away ; 
He  nvkM  ntif  of  the  life  he  !o^t  nor  prize, 
Hi;t  where  hi5  nide  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
T-rre  were  hr«  x-oung  bartMuians  all  at  play, 
TVrr  was  th#fir  Dacian  mother — he,  their  siro, 
Butchor»d  t«  inukc  a  Roman  holiday—*" 
AU  thm  ntshM  wiLh  his  bkiod — Shall  he  expire, 
AnJ  unavenged  / — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire! 

CXUL 

Bijt  hrre,  where  murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam  ; 
Ai><i  {h.to,  wlicre  buzzing  nation?*  chukod  the  ways. 
Ami  ruorM  or  murmurM  like  a  nuMmtain  stream 
V       Duhing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 

HiTi',  where  the  Ron)an  million's  blame  or  praise 
^M  .^aih  or  life,  tho  playthings  of  a  cro«d,*' 
N!.v  Yijice  soua  Is  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
<ln  tfMs  arena  void — scats  crushed — walls  bow^d— 
i&j  ^hUcnes,  wbcru  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
knul. 

CXUII. 
A  ruin — yet  what  niin !  from  its  ma«5S 
W»]l#,  pakce;*,  ha!f-cities,  have  been  rear'd ; 
Yrt  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
And  marrel  where  the  sipoil  c«iiil«l  haire  appear'd. 
iUih  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  iNit  clearM  7 
AUs!  dereloped,  opens  the  decay, 
^!»en  the  culm?al  fiibric'R  form  is  near'd : 
li  «>il  not  hear  the  hri<;hine»s  cf  the  day, 
*^'^  Rreams  too  rm>ch  on  all  years,  man,  have  rcfl 
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cxuv. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  enmb 
Itx  topmost  arrh,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  tlie  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head  ;'* 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  s[)ot — ^'t  b  on  their  dust  yo  tread* 

CXLV. 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseimi,  Rome  shall  stand ;  •* 

When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 

And  when  Rome  falls — the  world.**    From  our  own 

Ian  I 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o*er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Sa.\on  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  stUl 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltcr*d  all ; 
Rome  and  her  ruin  past  rcdemption*s  skill, 

The  world,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or  wliat  yt 
wUL 

CXLVT. 
Simple,  erect,  severe,  auNtere,  sublime- 
Shrine  of  all  sainti,  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
Frt»m  Jove  to  Jesus — spnrcd  and  blest  by  lime ;  •* 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  ploo* 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome ! 
Shah  thou  not  last  7  Time's  scythe  and  tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 

Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon ! — pride  of  Rome ! 

cxLvn. 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  n<blest  arts ; 
Dcsiwil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreada 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  (or  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  fcol  for  genius  may  repose 

Their  eyes  on  honotirM  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close.** 

CXLVIU. 
There  'm  a  dungeon,  in  whoso  dim  drear  light" 
What  do  I  gaze  on  7  Nothing  :    Look  again  1 
Two  fumis  are  slowly  /ihadowM  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain; 
It  is  n«.>t  so ;  I  sec  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  fcmal^  young  and  fair. 
Fresh  as  a  nur.-ing-mothcr,  in  whose  vein 
The  bluo<I  is  nectar : — but  what  doth  she  there, 

With  her  uiunantlcd  airk,  and  bosom  white  and  buro f 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  purt  fountain  of  young  tifc. 
Where  <m  the  heart  and/rAm  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetf^t  nurture,  when  the  wife 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  Iook, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  bps  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  firom  out  its  cradled  nooft 
She  sees  her  fittle  bud  put  forth  its  leaves  ■ 
What  may  tJie  fruit  be  yet? — I  know  nol— Cain  wis 
Eve's. 
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QU 


But  here  youth  offers  to  old  a^  the  ibod, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :— it  is  her  sire. 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No :  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lorcly  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river: — from  that  gentle  side 

Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !  Hcaven^s  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CU. 
The  starry  fable  of  the  tniOcy  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds : — Oh,  holiest 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  wav  shall  miss 
To  thy  nro's  heart,  replcrushing  its  source 

%Vith  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CI<IL 
Turn  to  the  mole  which  Adrian  rcar'd  on  high,  •' 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Cdoesal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  UravoU'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Elnormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and,  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  adhes  raise  this  dome :  How  smiles 
Tlie  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
Tu  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a  birth. 

cun. 

But  lO  t  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,  ** 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell — 
Christ's  nughty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb! 
I  have  behekl  the  Ephesian's  miracle— 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dweU 
The  hyiena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  tlio  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd ; 

CUV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  akars  now, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  ihce — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect?  Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty,  aD  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undcfiled. 

CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not. 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd  {  but  thv  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  en»hrined 
lily  ho|>es  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
Hi*  Ho^  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 


ChVL 

Thou  movest— but  increasing  with  the  advance. 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rite, 

Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 

Vastness  which  grows— but  grows  to  hirmnnim 

AU  musical  in  iu  immensities: 

Rich  marbles — richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 

The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  whkh  vies 

In  air  with  earth's  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  this  the  clouds  musl 
claim. 

CLVH. 
Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  mu«t  break. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  preat  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  hays  will  make, 
That  ask  the  eye— so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objcctji,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  bv  part, 

The  glory  which  at  once  upon  tJice  did  not  dart, 

CLvm. 

Not  by  its  fault — ^but  thine  :  our  outuard  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp— and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intciifo 
O  Jtstrips  our  faint  exprension ;  even  so  tliis 
Outshining  and  o'erw  helming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaxe,  and,  greatest  of  the  great, 
Defies  at  first  our  nature's  litilenem, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  wo  thun  dilate 
Our  spiriu  to  the  size  of  that  they  contcniiilatc. 

cux. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighterrd ;  there  is  more 
III  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  an  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  [Jan  { 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptioas  can. 

CLX. 

Or,  ttiming  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  paiiH— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  af>ony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending  : — vsin 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gri|>c,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long^envenom'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifies  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  how. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  tlie  fight ; 
The  shad  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautifid  disdain,  and  might. 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Devebping  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 
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CLXIL 

But  in  1m  deficata  fbnn — a  dream  of  knre, 
Shaped  by  aoiae  aofitary  njmph,  whoao  breaat 
LoogM  far  a  deathlev  lover  fixm  above, 
Aad  maddenM  in  that  viakm — are  expreit 
All  tbat  ideal  beauty  ever  Ueaa'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  moat  unearthly  mood, 
Whai  each  oooceptioo  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Sbi^tte,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god! 

CLxm. 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Wluch  this  poetic  marble  hath  array^ 
With  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallowM  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — ^nor  hath  it  caught 
A  un|e  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
't  was  wrought. 

CLXIV. 
Bat  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrkn  of  my  sonf , 
Hie  being  who  npbdd  it  through  the  past? 
Methinks  he  cometh  Uite  and  tarriei  long. 
He  ts  no  more-'these  breathings  are  his  last; 
Hiii  wanderinss  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fiut. 
And  he  himself  as  nothing:— if  ho  was 
Aasht  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  dassM 
Wth  ibmw  which  livo  and  suflTcr — let  that  pass— 
Hu  shadow  fades  away  into  destruction's  mass, 
CLXV. 
Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit,  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  univemal  paD 
Through  which  all  things  grown  phantoms ;  and  the 

cloud 
Between  us  smks,  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
TiD  glory*9  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  mkanchdy  ham  scarce  oIlowM 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness  ;  rays 
Sadder  than  sadd»t  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaze, 
CLXVI. 
And  tend  us  pr3ring  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  Uie  frame 
i^aU  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
^e  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
Ii  is  enough  in  sooth  that  onee  we  bore 
"fW  brdeb  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat  was 
gore* 

CLXVIL 
Hvk!  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  loQg  low  distant  murmin'  of  dread  sound, 
^'ch as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
^^ttb  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground, 
The  i^lf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
^''^vim  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd. 
And  pAle,  but  lov^y,  with  roaienial  grief 
^  claiDs  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 


CLxvin. 

Scion  of  ohiefii  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou? 

Food  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead? 

Could  nut  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  k>w 

Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  hr^td  7 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  Ued, 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 

Death  hiish'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  j<^ 

Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  clor* 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
O  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heav>',  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  ghefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Uer  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort— vainly  wert  thou  wed! 
The  husband  of  a  year  I  thfi  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  gamicni  made ; 
Thy  briHal's  fiiiit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fajr-hair'd  daughter  of  the  isles  is  Uiid, 
The  love  of  millions !    How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  dcem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seemM 

Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes: — 'twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 
Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  slie  sleeps  well: 
The  fickle  vrreath  of  popuUr  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle. 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'ersiung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,'^'  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 

Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  late,— 

CLXXIL 
These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no^ 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fiur, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  Uurt! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear : 
From  thy  sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opptes: 

The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  codd  love  thoe 
best. 

CLXXIII. 
Lo,  Nemi !  *"  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind,  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spiUa 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  sinfacf*  wetuh 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nou^ot  can  shako 

All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snako. 
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CLXXIV. 

Avd,  near,  Albano's  icarce  dinded  wtret 
Shine  from  a  lisler  valley ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  lave* 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
'*  Arms  and  the  man,**  whose  rc-ascending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire ; — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Home ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight, 
TIm  Sabine  farm  was  lilPd,  the  weary  bard's  delight.** 

CLXXV. 

But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part,— so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  neariy  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me, 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpc's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  foUow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  nXPd 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years- 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  Mime  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  halh  run. 
We  have  had  our  reward— and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feci  gladden'd  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

cLxxvn. 

Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  aU  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  I 
Te  elements ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  (bel  myself  exalted— can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  7    Do  I  err 
L.  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  7 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  k>L 

CLxxvin. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intnidcs, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
1  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
Prom  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
FVoni  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceaL 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean — roll  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
Trie  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
Wheb,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
Hn  mdts  mto  thy  d^ths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  imknisU'd  imcoffin'd,  and  unknown. 


CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fiekie 
Are  not  a  sjioil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  firom  thee ;  the  rile  strength  he  wiekli 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  dc9pise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  sprajr 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  oi  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunder-stnKo  llie  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  l>idding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitaLi, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Thf  ir  clay  creator  the  vain  title  lake 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  tliy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  ei)oils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXH. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  aU  save  the»> 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  am  ihey  / 
Thy  waters  wasted  ihem  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  Rhorcs  obey^ 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  sava;.^e ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thoii. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  >^  ild  waves*  piay — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  ar.ure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollcst  now. 

CLXXXIII. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almiguty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  temi>est3 ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  sUmto, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  ihe  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goesi  fcN^ih,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 
And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  ihy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  lo  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 't  was  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  tliy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done— my  song  hath  ceased — my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo  ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  tordi  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hatK  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ,  is  writ,—* 
Woukl  it  were  worthier!  but  I  am  not  now 
That  wh-ch  1  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  km. 
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CLXxxn. 

FirrwH! !  a  word  itial  must  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  soiind  nhidi  makes  us  Hngor, — yet— farewell  I 
Yo !  who  have  traced  the  Filgrim  lo  the  scene 
Whkrh  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  tltought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  yo  swell 
A  nn^e  recollection,  not  in  rain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pun, 
If  luch  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain. 


NOTES. 


CANTO  L 

Note  1.  Stanza  L 
Ten  *  nwh'i  o*er  Delphi's  loog-doserted  shrine. 
The  liule  village  of  Castri  stands  partly  on  the  site  of 
Delphi.  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from  Chrysso, 
ire  the  rentaias  of  sepulchres  hewn  in  and  from  the 
rock:  ''One,**  said  the  guide,  *'of  a  king  who  broke 
his  oed(  hunting.^  His  Majesty  had  certainly  chosen 
the  fotest  spoc  for  such  an  achievement. 

A  litUe  above  Castri  is  a  cave,  supposed  the  Pythian, 
•f  invncnse  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  paved,  and 
DOW  a  cow-hoi»e. 

On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek  monas- 
tery ;  some  way  above  which  is  the  clefl  in  the  rock, 
with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent,  and  ap- 
^itntly  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain  j  prob- 
ablj  to  the  Corycian  Cavern  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
Pram  this  part  descend  the  fountain  and  the  '*I>ews  of 
Castalie." 

NotoS.  Stanza  XX. 
And  rcist  fe  ac  "car  Lady*!  bouse  of  woe.*' 
ITie  convent  of  "Our  Lady  of  Punishment,"  Noua 
Satara  de  PenOj  *  on  the  stmunit  of  the  rock.     Below, 
il  twne  distance,  b  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St.  Ho- 
oonus  dug  lus  den,  over  which  is  his  epitaph.    From 
^  hills,  the  sea  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 
Note  3.  Stanza  xxL 
ThrosirboQt  thii  inirple  land,  where  law  Mcorss  not  lifu. 
It  b  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1809,  the 
isaasinatjons  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity 
were  not  confined  by  the  Portuguese  to  their  country- 
oKn,  but  that  Englishmen  were  daily  butchered :  ami, 
K»  iar  from  redress  being  obtained,  we  were  requested 
M  to  interfcre  if  we  perceived  any  compatriot  defcnd- 
11^  himself  agunst  his  allies.    I  was  once  stopped  in 
^  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o*cIock  in  the  evening, 
*H«fflthe  streets  were  not  more  empty  than  they  gcner- 
iliy  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  in 
>  caniaje  with  a  friend ;  had  we  not  fortunately  been 
I'laed,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have 
i^orned  a  lale  instead  of  telling  one.    The  crime  of 


1  9(flot  the  iwbKeatioa  of  this  poem  I  have  beea  informed 
•Tthe  Bwapprebsasioa  of  the  term  Au«««  Senora  de  Pma. 
It  »M  ow'mg  to  the  want  of  the  ^tU,  or  mark  over  the  n, 
•hwh  akais  the  sif nifieatioo  of  the  word :  with  it.  Pent  tuf 
■>Se«  a  reek:  without  it.  Pms  has  the  aeflse  I  adopted.  I  do 
wthiflit  itnurtswry  to  ailer  the  paaasfe.  a*,  though  the  eom- 


■<Mi  if^eptatioo  alBaed  to  it  is  "our  Lad  v  of  the  Roek/ '  1  may 
^  awuDeHie  olhsr  seoss.  Crom  the  severities  practised  tliere. 
&8 


assassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal:    in  Sicily 
and  Malta  we  arc  knocked  on  the  head  at  a  handsome  , 
average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  is  ever 
puiuiihed ! 

Note  4.  Stanza  zxiv. 
Bohokl  the  ball  where  ckiels  were  lale  coaveoed ! 
The  convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the  palace 
of  the  Marchese  Marialva.  The  late  exploits  of  Lord 
Wellington  have  effaced  the  foUies  of  Cintra.  He  has, 
indeed,  done  wonders:  he  has  perhaps  changed  the 
character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival  niperstitioaB, 
and  bafilod  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  his 
predecessors. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xxix. 

Vet  Mafra  shall  one  roomeot  elaiaa  dolaf. 

The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious ;  it  contains  a  pal 

ace,  convent,  and  most  superb  church.   The  six  orgjum  * 

are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheU  in  point  of  deoo* 

ration ;  we  did  not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  Uwr  * 

tones  were  correspondent  to  their  splendour.    Mafir%  li 

termed  the  Escurial  of  Portugal. 

Note  6.  Stanza  ixxiii. 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  differeooe  know 
"1  wixt  him  and  Lueian  elave,  lh«  loweai  eC  the  lew. 

As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterixedl 
them.  That  they  have  since  improved,  at  least  in  cou- 
rage, is  evident. 

Note  7.  Stanza  xxxv. 

When  Cava*!  iraitor-mre  fint  CAlI'd  the  hand 
That  dyed  thy  mouatain  itrpam*  with  Gothic  |0|sf 

Count  Julianas  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pek- 
gius  preserved  lus  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Asturias,  and  the  descendants  of  his  ibOowerSi  after 
some  centuries,  completed  their  struggle  by  the  tan^fmK 
of  Grenada. 

Note  8.  Stanza  xlvi'ii. 
No !  ss  he  epeeda  ho  chaunts: — "  Viva  el  Rey !" 

"Viva  cl  Key  Fernando !»*— Long  Uve  King  Ferdi- 
nand !  IS  ilie  ehorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriolie 
songs ;  they  are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  c4d  Eug 
Charles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  hftve 
heard  many  of  them ;  some  of  the  airs  are  beautiluL 
Godoy,  the  Pnndpt  de  la  Pax,  was  bom  at  Badvo«t 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  originally  in  the 
r&nks  of  the  Spanish  Guards,  till  his  person  tflracted 
the  quccn^H  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  <d 
Alciitlia,  etc.  etc.  It  Lh  to  this  man  that  the  Spaaiwds 
umversally  impute  ihe  ruin  of  their  country. 

Note  9.  Stanza  I. 
UearM  in  his  cap  t>i«  badge  ol'  crimson  hue. 
Which  tellH  yuu  whom  to  «hun  and  whom  to  greet. 

The  red  cockade,  with  *'  Fernando  Septimo*'  in  the 
centre. 

Note  10.  Stanra  li. 

The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazinf  mateh. 

All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  p)!** 

micial  form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled.    The 

Sierra  Mwena  was  furtiticd  in   every  defile  throogh 

which  I  passed  in  my  way  to  ScA-illc. 

Note  11.  Stanza  Ivi. 
Fuiru  by  a  woman's  band  before  a  battel  d  waL. 
Such  wera  the  eiiploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoaa. 
When  the  aitthor  was  at  Seville  she  walked  daair  oo  the 
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Pndo^  decorated  with  medak  and  order*,  bj  conmuid 

of  the  Junta. 

Note  18.  Stanza  Iviii. 

The  leal  love's  dimplinc  finnr  hath  imprewed 
Denotes  how  soft  that  ehni  that  bean  hw  toacli. 


^^— >  impreHa  ■mora  dicitalo 

Vesufto  demoDBtrant  mollitttdinem.*'-^H/.  Od. 

Note  IS.  Stanza  Iz. 
Oh.  thouPamaMiu! 
Theae  Stanzas  were  written  in  Castri  (Delphoa),  at  the 
Ibtt  of  PamaaauB,  now  called  Auunrpo^^Iiakura. 

Note  14.  Stanza  Izr. 
Fair  is  proud  Serilla;  let  her  ooontrr  boaat 
Her  strancth,  her  wealth,  her  «te  or  aneient  daya. 

SeriDe  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romana. 

Note  15.  Stanza  Izz. 

Ask  ye,  Bceotian  shades !  the  reason  why  1 

This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 

ban  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  ques- 

tim ;  not  as  the  birth-place  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital 

of  BoBOtia,  where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and 


Note  16.  Stanza  Izzxii. 
Some  bitlsr  o*er  the  flowers  its  babbling  Teoom  flinfs. 

**  Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surrit  aaaari  ahqoid.quod  in  ipsis  floribos  anffat.'*-^«e. 

Note  17.  Stanza  Ixxxy. 
A  triutor  only  fell  beneath  the  feod. 
AOnding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the 
Govwnor  of  Cadiz. 

Note  18.  Stanza  Ixzxri. 

*'  War  even  to  the  knife !" 

••War  to  the  knife ;"  PaUfoz*s  answer  to  the  FVench 

Owwral  at  the  siege  of  Saragoza. 

Note  19.  Stanza  zd. 
And  thoa,  my  ftiend !  ete. 
The  honourable  l*,W**,  of  the  Guards,  who  died  of 
aftverat  Coimbra.    I  had  known  him  ten  years,  the 
better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of  mine. 

In  the  short  space  of  one  month  I  have  lost  her  who 
gave  me  being,  and  most.of  those  who  had  m.ide  that 
being  tolerable.    To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no 


Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  saffloe  t 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrioe  mr  pesce  was  tlaliL 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fUl'd  her  bora.*' 

I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  were  he  ixR  too  much  above  all  praise 
of  mine.  His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment 
of  greater  honours,  again«t  the  ablest  candidates,  than 
those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  have 
sniBciently  established  his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it 
waa  acquired,  while  his  sofler  qualities  live  in  the  recol- 
lection of  fiiends  who  loved  him  too  well  to  envy  his 


CANTO  II. 

Notel.  Stanza  i. 
B  of  war  and  wasting  fir»— 
Paat  of  the  Acropolis  was  destrr  yed  by  the  czplosioD 
•f  a  magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege. 


Notet.  Stanaai. 

Bat  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  dow. 
Is  the  dread  sceptrs  and  doroioiofi  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  slow 
That  thouff  hy  of  thee  and  thine  on  poliah'd  bieaala  bestow. 

We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which 
the  ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empves,  are 
beheld ;  the  reflections  suggested  by  such  objects  are 
too  trite  to  require  recapitulation.  But  never  did  the 
littleness  ofnum,  and  the  vanity  of  his  very  best  Tirtuea, 
of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of  valour  to  defend  his 
country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  record 
of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what  sheneir 
ia.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fcctinna, 
of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposiCiMi 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generala^  ia 
now  become  a  scene  of  petty  intrigue  and  perpetuiJ 
disturbance,  between  the  bickering  agents  of  certaia 
British  nobility  and  gentry.  ^  The  wikl  foxes,  the  owls 
and  serpents  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,*^  were  surely  la^ 
degrading  than  such  inhabitants.  The  Turks  have  the 
plea  of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  hase 
only  suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  incidental  to  tiw 
bravest;  but  how  are  the  mighty  iahen,  when  two 
painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Par- 
thenon, and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  ti 
each  succeeding  firman !  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip 
subdue,  and  Xerxes  bum  Athens ;  but  it  remained  for 
the  paltry  antiquarian,  and  his  despicable  agents,  Is 
render  her  contemptible  as  himself  aiad  his  pursuits. 

The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in  part,  by  fira^ 
during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple,  a  church, 
and  a  mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  is  an  object  ol 
regard :  it  changed  its  worshippers ;  but  still  it  was  a 
place  of  worsi  jp  thrice  sacred  to  devotion :  its  violalisi 
b  a  triple  sacrilege.     But 

"  Man.  vain  man, 
Prart  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Plays  sach  fantastic  tricks  \Mon  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

Note  S.  Stanza  v. 
Far  on  the  solitary  shor«»  he  sleeps. 
It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  btvr 
their  dead ;  the  greater  Ajax  in  particular  was  mterros 
entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  goils  after  then 
decease,  and  he  was  indeed  neglected  who  had  not  an- 
nual games  near  his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  Uf 
menwry  by  his  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  etc., 
and  at  Ixurt  even  Antinous,  whoee  death  was  as  heroic  at 
his  life  was  infamous. 

Note  4.  Stanza  x. 

Here,  son  of  Satura  !  was  thy  fav'rite  throne. 

The  temple  of  Jiipitnr  Olympius,  of  which  aizteea 

cohimns  entirely  of  marble  yet  sun'ive :  originally  thert 

were  150.     These  columns,  however,  are  by  many  rap- 

posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xL 
And  bear  these  altfim  o*er  the  long-reluetant  brine. 
The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

Note  6.  Stanza  zii. 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  time  hath  spared. 

At  this  moment  (January  S,  1809),  besides  what  hsi 

been  already  deposited  in  London,  a  Hydriot  vessd  if 

in  the  Pitreus  to  receive  every  possible  relic  Thus,  as  I 

heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  in  curomon  withmaqjr  of 
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his  oounto-meo — Tor,  kMt  as  tliey  are,  tHej  yet  feel  on 
this  occasioo — tJuia  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having 
ruineJ  Athens.  An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence, 
lamed  Lusien,  m  the  agent  of  devaalation ;  and,  like 
the  Grvek  ,fimUr  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  foOowcd  thd 
lame  prafeaaioa,  he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of 
(Guilder.  Between  this  artist  and  die  Frendi  consul 
Faavel,  who  wii^ies  to  rescue  the  remains  for  his  own 
gofemmenC,  there  is  now  a  violent  dispute  concerning 
i.  eu  employed  in  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  which 
—1  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it^— has  been 
kxked  up  by  the  consul,  and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  com- 
pliint  before  the  Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  ex- 
tremely happy  in  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusieri.  During 
» resideoce  of  ten  jrears  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the 
cinonty  lo  proceed  as  far  as  Sunitun, '  till  he  accom- 
panied  us  in  our  second  excursion.  However,  his  works, 
ai  &r  as  they  go,  are  roost  beautiful :  but  they  are  al- 
UMl  all  unfinished.  While  he  and  hb  patrons  confine 
themselves  to  tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos, 
fiketchmg  columns,  and  cheapening  gems,  their  litde 
ibwrdities  are  as  harmless  as  insect  or  fox-hunting, 
BudoKflpeechifying,  barouche-driving,  or  any  sod) 
panme ;  bat  when  they  carry  away  three  or  foar  ship* 
loads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time 
asd  barbarism  have  left  to  the  roost  injured  and  most 
ceidiraled  of  cities ;  when  they  destroy,  m  a  vain  at- 
tesipt  to  tear  down,  those  works  which  have  been  the 
admtrstaoo  of  ages,  I  know  no  motive  wliich  can  ex- 
OMe,  DO  name  whidi  can  designate,  the  perpetrators  of 
thta  dastardly  devastation.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the 
crisies  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  had  phm- 
(i«ed  Stdly,  in  the  manner  since  inotated  at  Athens. 
The  moet  unbhishing  impudence  could  hardly  go  fun* 
ther  than  tu  atfix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walb 
«r  the  Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  deface- 
■cnt  t)(  the  whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in  one 
compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never  permit  that  name 
to  be  pronounced,  by  an  observer,  without  execration. 


1  .Now  Cape  Coloima.  In  all  Attica,  if  we  exc«i>t  Athens 
<i«U'  aud  Marmiboo,  there  is  no  scene  mors  ntereftinc  than 
tUpc  Colomia.  To  the  antkiuarjr  and  artist.  Mxtseo  columm 
(ic  an  inexhaustible  source  of  oliservation  and  design ;  lo  the 
Mmnvkn  the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Piato*s  conveisa- 
li«B  wift  not  be  onwdrome ;  and  the  traveller  wiU  be  stniek 
•vh  Ike  beaotr  of  the  pruspoet  over  "  I*U»  UuU  erwwia  tte 
MiUM  deep ;"  but  Tor  an  EUifclishtnan,  Colonna  has  yet  an 
aifaiitiuca  I  intetest,  as  the  actual  spot  of  F«lcont)r*8  Shipwreck. 
Pifiu  and  Plsio  ar«  fursotten  m  the  recollection  of  Falconer 
iidCampbel: 

"  Here  io  ihe  dead  of  night,  br  Lonsa's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heaid  akior  the  deep.  ' 
Thii  temple  of  BTuierva  maf  be  been  at  sea  firom  a  great  dis- 
*>»?«.  b  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to  Cape 
^naa,  the  view  frum  either  side,  by  land,  was  less  striking 
1^  the  approach  from  the  isles.  I  n  our  second  land  excursion. 
*«  aid  a  nartow  escape  from  a  partf  of  fiiainotcs,  concealed 
>9  (he  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told  afterwards,  by  one  of 
'''nrpriMmers  sobei^qaently  ransomed,  that  tliey  were  deterred 
^  anaeking  us  by  ths  appearance  of  any  two  Albanians: 
^Jt«tarior  very  sagaciously,  but  fakcly,  that  we  had  a  com- 
^W  run)  nf  these  Amsouts  at  hand,  they  remained  station- 
i^-  aad  thus  saved  oar  party,  which  was  too  small  to  have 
^>Pond  any  efl^wtual  resistance.  * 

(^oioQoa  is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  pirates ;  there 

"  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk. 

Aad  makes  degradod  Nature  picturesque.** 

(8eo  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ete.) 
"*(  thars  Natnre.  with  the  aid  of  art,  has  don«i  that  for  her- 
*^- 1  w»«  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior  German 
*^>«;  uvllmpe  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  this  and  many 
,  by  the  tnival  efhii  perfbrmanoas. 


On  thb  occasion  1  speak  impartially:  laronotaeol* 
lector  or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; 
but  I  have  some  early  prepossessions  in  bvour  of  Greece. 
and  do  not  think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by 
plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  be  has 
done  less:  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet 
**  all  honourable  men,"  have  done  ftcsf,  because,  aAer 
a  deal  of  excavation  and  execration,  bribery  to  the 
WajTwode,  mining  and  countermining,  they  have  done 
nothing  at  all.  We  had  such  ink-shed,  and  wine-ihed, 
which  almost  ended  in  bk>od-shed  1  Lord  E.*s  **  prig,** 
— see  Jonathan  WyMe  for  the  definition  of  ^  priiopm,** 
—quarrelled  with  another,  Gropms  >  by  name  (a  veiy 
good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  satisfaction,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a  nole  ef 
the  poor  Prussian :  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gropini, 
who  laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afierwank.  The 
rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Oseeee.  I  Ymm 
reason  to  rbmember  their  squabUe,  for  they  i 
make  me  their  arbitrator. 
Note  7. 

Hot  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  abrine  to  gnard. 
Yet  Mi  some  portion  of  thoir  mother's  pains. 

I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permisskia  of 
my  fnend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  com- 
ment with  the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tei»- 
fold  weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  very  obliging  letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note 
to  tlie  above  lines: 

**  When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken  from  the 
Parthenon,  and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  su- 
perstructure, with  one  of  the  triglyphs,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin  emptojed ; 
the  Disdar,  who  behold  the  mischief  done  to  the  hoO^ 
ing,  took  hiii  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and, 
in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Luneri,  TAsg* 
— I  was  present.'* 

The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the  pr^eeul 
DisUr. 

Note  8.  Stanza  xiv.  ^ 

Where  was  thine  aogis,  Pallas !  that  appaO'd 
8tem  Aiaric  and  havoc  ontheir  way  1 

According  to  Zozimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  fright 
oned  Aiaric  from  the  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  thiA 
the  Gothic  king  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  8eo(- 
tish  peer. — See  Chandlkr. 

Note  9.  Stanza  Tvlii. 

the  netted  canopy. 

The  netting  to  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  !•&• 
ing  on  deck  during  action. 

Note  10.  Stanza  xxix. 

Rot  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles. 

Goza  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso. 


1  This  Sr.  Gropius  was  employed  by  a  noble  Lord  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sketching,  in  whk;h  he  excels ;  but  I  am  aorrjr 
to  say.  that  he  has.  through  the  abused  sanction  of  that  most 
respectable  nsme,  been  treading  at  an  humbto  distsnoe  to  the 
steps  of  Sr.  Lusieri.  A  shipfull  of  his  trophies  was  detained* 
and,  I  believe,  confiscated  at  Constantinople,  in  1810.  1  ass 
most  happy  to  be  now  enabled  to  stale,  that  "  this  was  not  \m 
bh  bond  ;'*  that  he  was  employed  solely  as  a  paintor,  and  that 
hb  noble  patron  disavows  all  connexion  with  htm,  except  as 
an  artist.  If  the  error  in  the  first  and  second  editkm  of  this 
poom  has  given  the  nobh)  Lord  a  moment's  pain,  1  am  vary 
■orry  for  it;  Sr.  Gropius  has  assumed  for  years  tlie  name  of 
his  agent ;  and,  though  I  eannot  much  condemn  mysetf  fot 
sharing  in  the  mistake  of  ao  many,  I  am  happy  in  being  one 
of  the  first  to  be  undeceived.  Indeed,  1  have  as  much  9  8 
in ooolndicdog  this asl  (alt  legrat In  itatiiig  it. 
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wide  u  the  Tluunes  at  Westminiter ;  at  least  m  the 
opinian  of  the  author  and  his  feUow-traveller,  Mr. 
Hobhouae.  In  the  summer  it  mu5rt  be  much  narrower. 
It  certainly  is  the  finest  river  in  the  Levant ;  neither 
AcheloQs,  Alpheus,  Acheron,  Scamander,  nor  Cayster, 
approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

Note  27.  Sunza  Ixvi. 
And  fellow-counurniea  have  stood  alooC 
AUuding  to  the  wreckers  of  ComwalL 
NoteS8.  Stanza  bad. 

Ihe  red  wine  circUaf  tk»U 

The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  firom  wine, 
and  indeed  very  few  of  the  others. 

Note  29.  Stanza  Ixxi. 
Each  Palikar  bis  tabre  from  him  caML 
Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person, 
from  TlaXicapi,  a  general  name  fbr  a  soldier  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic^it 
properly  "  a  lad." 

Note  90.  Stanza  ixxii. 
While  thus  in  eoneert,  ete. 
Aa  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaout  dialect  of 
Ae  ntyric,  I  here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral 
■oogB,  which  are  generally  chaunted  in  dancing  by  men 
or  w<Hnen  indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely 
a  kind  of  chorus,  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our 
own  and  all  other  languages. 

Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  oome ; 
Nadarura,  popuso.  be  thou  silenL 

Naeiarura  na  civin  I  come,  I  run ;  open  the 

Ha  pe  uderini  ti  hin.  door  that  I  may  enter. 

Ha  pe  uderi  escrotini  Open  the  door  by  halves, 

Ti  Tin  ti  mar  servetini.  that  I  may  take  my  tur- 

ban. 

Caliriote  me  stirme  Caliriotes '   with  the  dark 

£a  ha  pe  pse  dua  live.  eyes,  open  the  gate  that 

I  may  enter. 
Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,        Lo,   k>,   I  hear  thee,  my 
Gi  egem  spirta  esiuiiro.  soul. 

Caliriote  vti  le  funds  An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly 

Ede  veto  tunde  tunde.  garb,  walks  with  graceful 

pride. 
Caliriote  me  stume  Caliriot  maid  of  the  dark 

Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le.  eyes,  give  mc  a  kiss. 

Se  ti  puta  citi  mora  If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 

Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  gia.  hast  thou  gained  7     My 

soul    is    consumed  with 

fire. 
Va  le  m  il  cho  cadale  Dance  lightly,  more  gently, 

C  elo  more,  more  celo.  and  gently  still. 

Fiu  hari  ti  tirete  Make  not  so  much  dost  to 

Plu  huron  cia  pra  seti.  destroy  your  embroidered 

hose. 

The  laSL  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator :  the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture, 
but  the  ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be 
mddressed)  have  nothing  under  their  little  yeflow  boots 


t  The  Albsmsn.  partlealsrlf  the  women,  sra  fteqaently 
Galiriu*es  i*'  for  what  reason  I  ioquirad  fan  vain. 


and  dippers  but  a  weO-lumed  and  s 
ancle.  The  Amaout  girls  are  oMichhandwMBarihaBlfaa 
Greeks,  and  their  dress  is  iar  more  picturesque.  Tktf 
preserve  their  shape  much  knger  also,  from  beiag  il* 
ways  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be  obeerred  that  tin 
Amaout  is  not  a  written  language ;  the  words  of  tliii 
song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  folkywa,  are 
spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied 
by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialed  fth 
fbctly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 


Ndi  seOa  tinde  ulavoasa 
Vettimi  upri  vi  lofra. 

Ah  raisisso  mi  privi  lofre 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 

Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulali  dua. 

Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua. 
Qurmini  dua  civileni 
Roba  ti  starmi  tildi  eni. 


I  am  wounded  bj  thy  kif% 
and  have  lov«d  bOI  li 
scorch  myseUl 

Thou  hast  consumed  acl 
Ah,  maid!  thoa  hMl 
struck  me  to  the  beait. 

I  have  said  I  wish  no  don^ 
ry,  but  thine  eyeo  and 
eyelashes. 

The  accursed  dowry  I  UHlb 

not,  but  thee  only. 
Give  me  thy  charms^  «i 
let  the  portion  (ised  tho 
flames. 

Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me  simi  I  have  loved  thee,  waait 

rin  ti  baptL  with  a  sincere  ooal»  bll 

Eti  mi  hire  a  piste  si  gui      thou  hast  left  ma  Sma 

dendroi  tiluti.  withered  tree. 

Udi  vura  udorini  udiri  ci-  If  I  have  placed  my  hmri 

cova  cilti  mora  on  thy  bosom,  what  hMI 

Udorini  talti  hoBna  u  ode      I  gained?  my  hni  h 

caimom  mora.  withdrawn,  bat  ftMfei 

the  flame. 

I  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  a  Mf 
ent  measure,  ought  to  bekxig  to  another  ballnd.  M 
idea  something  similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  Gm 
was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  ami  having  eomiii 
contact  with  one  of  his  *<  ^voAiriot,**  Critobuh»-« 
Cleobulus,  the  philosopher  coropliiined  of  a  ibostim 
pain  as  far  as  his  shoulder  for  some  days  after,  md 
thorefbre  very  properly  resolved  to  leach  his  diMifii 
in  future  witftout  touching  them. 

Note  31.    Seng,  stanza  I. 

Tanboorfi !  Tamboumi !  thy  Hsrum  afar,  ete. 

Tltesc  stanzas  are  partly  taken  (Wwn  different  AAt* 

nesc  songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  oat  If 

the  exposition  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italiaii 

Note  S3.  ScMDg,  stanza  8. 
Reroomber  the  momeat  when  Previsa  fsD. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

Note  9S.  Stanza  boniL 
f^ir  Greece !  md  relic  of  departed  worth,  etc. 
Sonte  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  m  Ap 
subjoined  papers. 

NoteS4.    Stanza  Ixxiv. 

Spirit  of  freedom  !  when  on  VhjWt  brow 
Thoa  sst'sl  wkh  Tfarasybehis  and  Us  train. 

Pbyle,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  AllMlf^ 

has  still  considerable  remains ;  it  was  seized  by  ThrtHf 

buhia  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 
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N«te  SS.  BtatatL  Izxvii.  ! 

IriBCS  bj  the  Latim,  and  reUined  for  MTaul 

Im  GlBBOV. 

NolaSa.  Stama bonrii. 
Tta  rvopiMf  ■  MMBb  W  al  it*  pioat  90U. 
t  aad  Medina  ware  taken  mom  tkne  ago  bytbe 
■%  neact  jmariy  ineraaiing. 

Note  37.  Stanza  IzxxT. 
V  vatei  orcver-fraeo,  tfay  JuUi  of  now— 
■If  of  the  mooBtauu,  particularly  liaknra,  tbo 
iw  ii  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
aofthemmnier;  butlnerer  taw  it  lieon  the 
ifCft  in  winter. 

Note  S8.  Staua  faomri. 
8avt  where  woM  aolitary  c<rfuam  moarM 
Ahovo  iia  proatrata  bntbreo  of  the  cava. 
iMBt  Pencelicua,  from  whence  the  marble  was 
I  conatnicted  the  paUic  edificei  of  Athena. 
don  name  ia  Mount  Mendeli.    An  immanM 
■ed  bfr  the  quarriea  icill  remainay  and  will  till 

Note  S9.  Stanza  Ixxxix. 
When  MarmtlMo  became  a  mafic  word— 
a,  mtor — heroa  calcaa  !**  waa  the  epitaph  on 
one  Count  Merci; — what  then  must  be  cm 
wben  standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two 
(Greeks)  who  feO  on  Marathon?  The  prin> 
irew  has  recently  been  opened  by  Faurel ;  few 
ici,  as  vases,  etc  were  found  by  the  excavatot. 
in  of  Marathon  was  offered  to  me  for  sale  ai 
of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  nine  huc^ 
■ids  *  Alas ! — *'  Expende — quot  lilrat  in  duce 
-OTonics?*' — was  the  dust  ofMiltiades  worth 
7  k  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by 


ERS  REFERRED  TO  BT  NOTE  S3. 

1. 

1 1  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  every 
iteler  or  not,  has  thouglu  it  necessary  to  say 
If,  I  wiO  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next 
an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to 
I  goodness  to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  ui 
■an  than  a  "  Disdar  Aga**  (who  by  the  by  is 
iga),  the  most  impoUte  of  petty  officers,  the 
patron  of  larceny  Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord 
1  die  unworthy  occupant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  % 
m  annual  stipend  of  150  piastres  (eight  pound* 
,  oat  of  which  he  has  only  to  pay  his  garrison, 
t  iB-regulated  corps  in  the  ill-regulated  Ott«- 
ipire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I  was  once 
n  of  the  husband  of  "  Ida  of  Athens'*  nearly 
[the  bastjxtado ;  and  because  the  said  "  Disdar  ^ 
bdcnt  husband,  and  beats  his  v\ifc,  so  tlial  1 
od  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate 
ance  in  behalf  of  "  Ida."  Having  promised 
ch,  on  a  matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers 
nets,  I  may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  bur 
let. 

ig  Mide  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those 
mm  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  nper^ 
o  ffcapitalate,  the  very  Btnation  of  Athena 


woold  tender  it  the  favourite  of  all  who  have  eyat  ftr 
art  ornature.  The  climate,  to  me  at  least,  appaarod  a 
perpetual  spring ;  during  oig^t  months  I  never  paaaed  ft 
day  wiUiout  being  as  many  hours  on  horseback;  ratal 
tm  extrecnely  rare,  snow  never  lies  in  the  plaina,  and  • 
ctoudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain,  Portugal^ 
ind  every  part  of  the  East  which  I  visited,  except  Ionia 
Slid  Aitica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climata 
to  our  nwn ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed 
May^  June,  and  part  of  July  (1810),  you  might  **daBii 
the  cUmate,  and  complain  of  spleen,*'  five  days  out  of 


Tht  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  bm 
the  moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of 
Megara,  the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  faar 
HeskHi  will  still  be  found  correct  in  his  description  of 
a  B<Boiian  winter. 

We  ft^imd  at  Livadia  an  "  esprit  ibrt**  in  a  Greek 
bi^hopf  df  all  free-thinkers!  This  worthy  hypocritt 
mLitiJ  hi>  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  iwl 
be^(^fe  hb  flock),  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  "  cogliiH 
iifinii^^*  It  was  iropoasible  to  think  beUer  of  him  for 
this :  bill,  for  a  Boeotian,  he  was  brisk  with  all  his  a^ 
furdilj.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  exception  indead 
nf  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chssronea,  the  p!aiB  oC 
Flatca,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cava  of 
Tn>|ihti[iius),  was  the  only  rcmarkaUe  thing  we  taw 
be^ire  wq  passed  Mount  Cithcron. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  nuO :  at  least,  my  com* 
panion  ( who,  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  claa|> 
aicslj  bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of 
Dirce,  mkd  any  body  who  thinks  it  worth  while  ma/ 
contradict  him.  At  Castri  wo  drank  of  half  a  dozen 
strcJimk'U,  some  not  of  the  purest,  before  we  decided 
to  our  sjitisfaction  which  was  the  true  Casulian,  and 
even  thit  had  a  villanous  twang,  probably  from  tha 
fmcFWf  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic  fever 
^Ucq  poor  Doctor  Chandler. 

Frooi  Fort  Phylc,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist, 
lhi}  Pkin  of  Atliens,  Pentelicus,  Ilymettus,  the  iCgeai^ 
and  ihe  Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ;  in  my 
opinion^  a  more  f  lorioos  proR|>oct  than  even  Cintra  or 
[!9t4iiUMil.  Nut  the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida, 
th^  iicUespont,  and  the  more  distant  Mount  Alhoa,  cao 
c^nm\  Itt  though  so  superior  in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but,  except- 
rnjE^  the  view  from  the  monaster}'  of  Megaspclion  (which 
IS  uiferior  to  Zitxa  in  a  command  of  country),  and  tha 
dewfenf  frtmi  the  mmmtains  on  the  way  from  Tripotitza 
to  Afgo9,  Arcadia  has  hide  to  recommend  it  beyond 
the  name. 

"^ti'mitur,  et  dul(f$  moiicnR  remioiccitur  Aritoa.** 
\'\r^\\  could  have  put  this  into  tfio  mouth  of  none  but 
an  Afgive;  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  doca 
not  defi<<rvo  the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Sia- 
tiiv,  *<  In  modiis  audit  duo  littoru  caroius,"  did  actualljf 
hear  Hntli  shores  in  crosning  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  hi 
had  btiTtP.r  cars  than  have  ever  been  worn  in  sudi  a 
journey  siiuce. 

"^  Athens,**  say?  a  celebrated  tq>ographer, "  is  still  tha 
foivA.  polished  city  of  Greece.**  Perhaps  it  may  c« 
Grmx^  but  not  of  tlie  Gretks;  for  Joanmna,  in  Epiiuit, 
ii  imivcFsally  aUowed,  amongst  themselvM,  to  be  siip«>- 
rior  in  the  weakh,  refinenMut,  leanung,  and  dialect  of 
itj  inhahitints.    Tha  Athenians  are  runvkabla  Vw 
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their  cunning ;  and  the  lower  ordert  are  not  improperly 
characterized  in  that  proverb,  which  dasacs  them  with 
*'  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Turks  of  the  Negro- 
ponl." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 
French,  Italiansi  Germans,  Ragusans,  etc.,  there  was 
never  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the 
Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topics  they  dis- 
puted with  great  acrimony. 

M.  Fauvcl,  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
jrears  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an 
artist,  and  manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have 
known  him  can  refuse  their  testimony,  has  fi-oquently 
fledared  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve 
to  be  emancipated ;  reasoning  on  the  grounds  of  their 
**  national  and  individual  depravity,"  while  ho  forgot 
that  such  depravity  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  measure  he  reprobates. 

M.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long 
settled  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amusing 
gravity:  "  Sir,  they  are  the  same  canaiiU  that  gaisted 
in  the  days  of  Themiftodta  /"  an  alarming  remark  to 
the  V  Laudator  temporis  acti."  The  ancients  banished 
Themistocles ;  the  modems  cheat  Monsieur '  Roque : 
tlius  great  men  have  ever  been  treated ! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  ftxtures,  and  noost 
of  the  Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  etc.  of  passage, 
came  over  by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the 
game  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  would  condemn 
tile  nation  by  wholesale,  because  he  was  wronged  by 
his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by  his  washenn'oman. 

Certainl}'  it  was  not  a  little  staggering,  when  the 
Sieurs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogues 
of  the  day,  who  divide  between  them  the  power  of 
Pericles  and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle  the 
poor  Wa3rwode  with  perpetual  differences,  agreed  in 
the  utter  condemnation,  <*  nulla  virtute  redemptum,*' 
of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  par- 
ticular. 

For  my  own  humble  opimon,  I  am  loth  to  hazard  it, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less 
than  five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude  iand  of  the  most 
tlireatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  per- 
•ons  of  wit,  and  honour,  and  regular  commonplace 
l)Ooks :  but,  if  I  may  say  this  without  offence,  it  feems 
to  mc  rather  hard  to  dedare  so  positively  and  pertina- 
ciously, as  almost  every  body  has  declared,  that  the 
Orecdcs,  because  they  are  very  bad,  vrill  never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  pane- 
Hfrics  and  projects  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw 
and  Thornton  have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their 
demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent;  they  will 
never  be  sovereigns,  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they 
ever  should  !  but  they  may  be  subjects  without  being 
■laves.  Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they 
tre  fi^e  and  industrious,  and  such  may  Greece  be 
tioreafler. 

At  present,  like  the  CathoHcs  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  worid,  and  such  other  cudgelled 
•nd  heterodox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and 
physical  ills  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  is  a 
■truggle  against  truth;  they  are  vicious  in  their  own 
defence.  They  are  ic  unused  to  kindness,  that  when 
iImpi  occasioiiaUy  maet  with  it,  they  look  upon  it  with 


suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  anapi  at  yoor  i 
if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  *'  They  are  ungrataft^ 
notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful  '"—this  is  the  fsli^ 
eral  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Nenesb !  for  what  art 
they  to  he  grateful  7  Where  is  the  human  bdag  thfll 
ever  conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks  7  Thaf 
are  to  be  grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  It 
the  Franks  for  their  broken  promises  and  lying  low 
scls.  They  are  to  be  grateful  to  the  artist  who  engrawM 
their  ruins,  and  to  the  antiquary  who  carries  then 
away :  to  the  traveller  whose  janissary  6ogs  tltea^  aad 
to  the  scribbler  whose  journal  abuses  them !  Tbis  it  iht 
amount  of  their  obligations  to  foreigners. 

n. 

Frofndscan  Conventj  AOiefU,  January  SS,  I81K 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  tkt 
earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yel  tikt 
in  different  countries  ;  whose  inhabitants,  howerer  de 
vided  in  religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  in  op* 
pression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their  B^ 
groes,  and,  under  a  less  bigoted  govermnonc,  nH^ 
probably  one  day  rdease  their  Cathdic  brethren:  bk 
the  interposition  of  foreigners  alone  can  emaneipalt  dil 
Greeks,  who,  otherwise,  appear  to  have  as  amaB  a 
chance  of  redemption  from  the  Turks,  as  the  Jews  bate 
from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  cnoo^; 
at  least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  deTOte  moeb  ff 
their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and  Mrtoi]^ 
wMch  would  be  more  usefully  spent  in  mastering  Ikll' 
own.  Of  the  modems,  we  are  perhaps  more  neg^eetfrf 
than  they  deserve ;  and  while  every  man  of  any  pn^ 
tensions  to  learning  is  tirmg  out  his  youth,  and  oftca  lb 
age,  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  of  the  bartngMl 
of  the  Athenian  demagogues,  in  favour  of  freedoa|lhl 
real  or  supposed  descendants  of  these  sturdy  repuffaw 
are  lef\  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters,  akfaoii^ 
a  very  slight  effort  is  required  to  strike  off  dMr 
chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  liritg 
again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculw; 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  roust  resume  its  baIbariB■^aflv 
re-aaaerting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece :  but  there  ttn* 
to  be  no  very  great  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  ihi 
Franks,  to  their  becoming  a  useful  depeodoipy,  m 
oven  a  free  state  with  a  proper  guarantee ;— ante 
correction,  however,  be  it  s|X)ken,  for  many  and  inI> 
informed  men  doubt  the  practicability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  thif 
are  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  llMir 
probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommends  the  Ruasiitii 
but  they  have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  tf 
that  power,  and  the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  afkr 
the  Muscovite  desertion  in  the  Morea  has  never  beet 
forgotten.  The  Frendi  they  dislike;  although  dM 
subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe  wiU,  probaHy,  b 
attended  by  the  deliverance  of  continental  CiesM 
Tht  islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succour,  at  they 
have  very  lately  possessed  themselves  of  tiia  kate 
repubhc,  Corfu  excepted.  But  whoever  appear  with 
arms  in  their  hands  win  be  welcome ;  and  when  Ihil 
day  arrives.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomaaa;  Aqr 
cannot  expect  it  from  the  Giaours. 

But  inttead  of  considering  what  they  havn  bta^  mi 
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ffmhiwg  OB  wImI  the j  may  be — lot  ua  look  at  thorn 
Mtherire. 

Ani  hen  H  u  imponible  to  roconcUe  the  cootranety 
flfopioniM:  some,  |>aitjcuhu-ly  tho  merchants,  deciy- 
■g  the  Greeks  in  the  slrongeBi  language ;  others,  gcn- 
enBy  traveiera,  turaing  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and 
piUfking  veiy  curious  speculatioai  grafted  <hi  their 
nraer  maitij  which  can  hare  no  more  effect  on  their 
fimetiL  lot,  than  the  existence  <^  the  Incas  <m  the  fu- 
IR  fortunes  of  Peru. 

Om  fery  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  **  natural 
aSies"  of  Englishmen ;  another  no  less  ingenious,  will 
not  a]lo«-  thim  to  be  the  allies  of  any  body,  and  denies 
ibor  Tery  descent  from  the  ancients ;  a  third,  more  in- 
feoioip  than  either,  builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian 
(unbtion,  auJ  realizes  (on  paper)  all  the  chimeras  of 
Cithrhne  II.  As  to  the  question  of  their  descent,  what 
can  k  import  whether  the  Mainotes  are  the  lineal  La- 
coniifls  or  not  7  or  the  present  Athenians  as  indigenous 
M  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers,  to 
«hicb  they  once  Ukened  themselves  7  What  English- 
Ma  cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or 
IVofaB  blood  7  or  who,  except  a  Welchman,  is  afflicted 
with  a  desire  of  being  descended  from  Caractacus  7 

The  pour  Greeks  do  nut  so  much  abound  in  the  good 
(JuBfs  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to 
tad^y  an  object  of  envy ;  it  is  very  cruel  then  in  Mr. 
Tkoraton,  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that 
has  has  lefl  them ;  viz.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they 
«c  the  more  tenacious,  as  it  is  aU  thoy  can  call  their 
ffsra.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and 
eospar^  the  works  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Pauw, 
tkm  and  Sonoini ;  paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice 
m  the  other.  Mr.  Thornton  conceives  himself  to  have 
cSaass  to  public  conudcnce  frtnn  a  fourteen  years'  resi- 
kmot  at  Pera ;  perhaps  he  may  on  the  subject  of  the 
Turks,  but  this  can  give  him  no  more  insight  into  the  real 
Male  of  Greece  and  lier  inhabitants,  than  as  many  years 
iprftt  in  Wapping,  mto  that  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal ;  and  if 
Mr.  Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn 
Iku  his  brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  I 
iksuld  place  do  great  rulionce  on  his  information.  I 
adasDy  beard  one  of  these  gentlemen  boast  of  their 
teis  general  intercourse  with  the  city,  and  assert  of 
kinself^  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had  been  but 
fav  times  al  Constantinople  in  as  many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  T}iomton*s  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece 
Si  a  cruise  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  of 
Jshaay  Grot*s  boose.  Upon  what  grounds  then  does 
he  airegate  the  hg^it  of  condemning  by  wholcsalo  a  body 
of  sen,  of  whom  he  can  know  Ijttto  ?  It  is  rather  a  cu- 
moi  ciraumstance  that  Mr.  Thomt<m,  who  so  lavUhly 
itfpnits  Pouqueville  on  every  occasion  of  mcnliouing 
As  Tvks,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority  im  the 
Greeks,  and  tenns  him  an  impartial  observer.  Now  Dr. 
Fooqueville  is  as  liitle  entitled  to  that  appellation,  as 
Mr.  IViimlon  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  &ct  IS,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information 
SB  the  sntigert  of  tho  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their 
itcralave ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  betp 
ler  an|«mialeii,  till  our  inCercounte  becomes  more  inti- 
■Mte,  or  thev  indcpendeiKre  confirmed :  the  relations  of 
pawng  traveOers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  is  the 
M 


invectives  of  angry  fictors ;  but  till  something  mam 
can  lie  attained,  wo  must  be  content  with  the  httle  t» 
be  acquired  from  similar  sources. ' 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferaUa 
to  tho  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficial^  of 
the  ancients,  and  seen  nothing  of  tho  modems,  such  •■ 
Dc  Pauw ;  who,  when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed 
of  hordes  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spar* 
tans  were  cowards  in  tho  field,  betrays  an  equal  know^ 
ledge  of  English  horses  and  Spartan  men.  His  **  phi- 
losophical observations"  have  a  much  better  claim  to 
tho  title  of  **  pocticaL*'  It  could  not  be  expected  thU 
he  who  so  liberally  condemns  some  of  the  roost  cel^ 
brated  institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have  merpy  os 
the  modem  Greeks :  and  it  fortunately  happens,  tbtt 
the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefathers  r^ 
futcs  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that  in  spite  of  the  prnpheciea  of 
De  Pauw,  and  the  dinibts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  k  a 
re-asonahlc  hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  meii^ 
who,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and 
policy,  have  been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries 
and  a  half  of  captivity. 

III. 
AtltenSj  Franciscan  Convent^  Mardi  17, 1811. 
"  r  mutt  have  some  talk  with  thb  learned  Thebsn.** 

Some  time  ufter  my  return  from  Constantinople  Ip 
this  city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edin 
burgh  Review  as  a  great  favour,  and  certainly  at  ihit 
di.<«tance  an  acceptable  one,  from  the  Captain  of  an 
English  frigate  off'  Salamis.  In  that  number.  Art.  S^ 
cuutaiuifig  the  review  of  a  French  translation  of  Strobo, 
there  are  introduced  some  remarks  on  tho  roodera 
Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a  short  account  of 
Coray,  a  co-translator  in  the  French  version.  On  thoas 
remarks  I  moan  to  ground  a  few  observations,  and 
the  spot  where  I  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a  work  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  celebrated 
of  living  Greeks,  at  lca»t  among  the  Franks,  was  bora 


1  A  wc»rd.  en  pomsomU  with  Mr.  Tburnton  and  Dr.  PooqiMS* 
villi),  wliu  havo  bc<Mi  guiltjr  between  them  of  sadljr  clippiaf 
thu  Sultnn'iTiirkiiih. 

Dr.  Pouquovillo  tells  a  Ions  story  of  a  MosMn  who  swif 
lowed  corru«ive  sublimate,  in  toeh  quantities  that  be  aeqaitad 
thn  name  of  "  Huleirntan  Yeven,"  I.  e.  quuth  the  doetw, 
" Sulrifmin,  the  eater  of  curroiive  aublimauy  "Aha," 
thinkii  Mr.  Thornton,  (ancry  with  tlie  doctor  for  the  fIfUfitk ' 
time)  "  havo  I  cauKlit  you  1**— Then,  in  a  note  twieo  the ' 
thiokncM  of  ilio  duo.Uir'i  anecdote,  be  questiom  the  doelor'a 
proficii'ncjr  in  the  Turkish  touf  ue,  and  hit  veracity  in  his  owa. 
— "  For,*'  obtwrvcs  Mr.  Thornton,  (after  inflictinx  on  us  the 
toufrh  participle  uf  a  Turkish  vi»rb),  *'  it  means  nothing  mote 
than  SuUvnmn  thr  eater.'*  and  ousts  canhiera  the  supple* 
mentary  *' guhltmnU.*'  Now  both  are  right  and  both  are 
wronp.  If  Mr.  Thornton.  wh«m  he  next  resides  "  funrteee 
years  in  the  fuctory."  wiil  consult  his  Turkish  dictionary,  or 
ask  any  of  his  Btambolinp  acquaintance,  he  will  discover  thst 
"  Stileftma'n  vitpen,"  put  together  discreetly,  mean  the 
**  StoaUower  of  tyblimate.*'  without  any  **  SiUeifman'*  in  the 
caw) ;  "  SulevTHa"  sii;nityiog  *  carrotive  tnbUmate,"  and  aoS 
beinc  a  propnr  name  on  this  occasion,  althoush  it  be  ao  o^ 
thtMiox  name  enough  with  the  addition  of  n  Afler  Mr 
Tiiornton's  rre<)ucut  hints  of  profouod  orienlaham.  be  mig M 
havii  found  this  out  before  he  sang  each  panuis  over  Dr 
Pouquovillo. 

Aftrr  this.  I  think  "  Travellers  efr»v«  Factors*'  shal  ne 
our  motto,  iboogh  the  above  Mr.  Thornton  has  condsnoed 
"  hoc  gcnas  omiie.**  ror  mbtako  and  misreprescntafiou.  **  Ne 
Skitor  ultra  crepidam.*'  "  No  merehant  boyond  his  bains.* 
N.  B.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thornton,  'Sotor"  is  ■«  ■ 
proper  name. 
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at  Sdo  (in  the  Review  Smynia  \j  stated,  I  have  reason 
to  think,  incorrectly),  and,  besides  the  translatioo  of 
Beccaria,  and  other  woriis  menticxied  by  the  reviewer, 
has  published  a  lejdcoa  in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I  may 
tnist  the  assurance  of  some  Danish  travellers  lately 
arrived  from  Paris ;  but  the  latest  we  have  s^en  here 
in  FVench  and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zolikogloon* ' 
Coray  has  recently  been  involved  in  an  unpleasant 
ooDtroversy  with  M.  Gail,*  a  Parisian  commentator  i^id 
editor  of  some  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  in 
consequence  of  the  Institute  having  awarded  him  the 
priae  for  his  version  of  Hippocrates  '*  Utpl  ^rwv," 
etc.  to  the  disparagement,  and  consequently  displeasure, 
of  the  said  Gail.  To  his  exertions,  Uteraiy  and  patriotic, 
great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due,  but  a  part  of  that  praise 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zosimado 
(merchants  settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent  him  to  Paris, 
and  maintained  him,  for  tho  express  purpose  c^  ducH 
dating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  the  modem  researches 
of  bis  countrymen.  Coray,  however,  is  not  considered 
hf  his  countrymen  equal  to  some  who  lived  in  the  two 
last  centuries :  more  particularly  Dorotbeus  of  Mity- 
lene,  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  Greeks,  that  Meletius  terms  him,  "  Mira  riv 
enniiSitv  Kol  Bcyo^wvra  fytarof  'EXX^vtav,"  (P.  224. 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.) 

Panagiotes  Rodrikas,  the  translator  of  FonteneDe, 
and  Kamarases,  who  translated  OceUus  Lucanus  on 
tho  Universe  into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more 
particularly  Psalida,  whom  I  have  convened  with  in 
Joannina,  are  also  in  high  repute  among  their  literati. 
The  last-mentioned  has  published  in  Romaic  and  Latin 
a  work  on  "  True  Happiness,**  dedicated  to  Catherine 
n.  But  Polyzois,  who  is  stated  by  the  reviewer  to  be 
the  only  modem  except  Coray,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  the  Polyw 
Bois  Lampanitziotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a 
number  of  editions  in  Romaic,  was  neither  nxyre  nor 
less  than  an  itinerant  vender  g^  books ;  with  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  his  name  on 
the  title-page,  placed  there  to  secure  his  property  in  the 
pidtboatioQ,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  man  utt^y  des- 
titute of  scholastic  acquirements.  As  the  name,  how- 
ever, is  not  uncommon,  some  other  Polyzois  may  have 
oditsd  the  Epistles  of  Aristienetus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental 
Hockade  has  dosed  the  few  channels  through  which 
the  Greeks  received  their  publications,  particulariy 
Venice  and  Trieste.  Even  the  common  granunars  ibr 
chiUrss  are  become  too  dear  for  the  lower  orders. 
Amongst  their  original  works,  the  Geography  of  Mele- 
tios.  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a  multitude  of  theo- 
li^gical  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are  to  be  met 
w^ :  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two,  three,  and 
four  languages,  are  numerous  and  excellent.    Their 


1  I  ksve  io  mv  pommAoa  as  ezr^llont  Lexicon  '*  TP** 
y^tNTVOv,"  which  I  received  in  exchance  from  8.  G— .  TtQ., 
for  a  aowll  fem :  nif  antiquarian  friendi  have  never  forroUcn 
I,  or  fotf  iven  me. 

S  In  Oairs  pampMet  asalmt  Coray.  he  talki  of  "  throwing 
the  inaohranl  Hellaniste  oat  of  the  wtndowa.'*  On  this  a 
Frsnch  critic  eiclaima,  "  Ah.  mr  God !  throw  a  Helleniats 
s«C  of  the  window !  what  sacrilege  !"  It  CArlainIr  would  be 
a  SMrioiM  bunoees  for  those  authors  who  dwell  in  the  attics: 
bat  I  have  quoted  the  pawage  merelr  to  prove  the  limilHritr 
•f  sirls  among  the  eontrovefsialials  of  sB  polislied  eountriei : 
I^endor  or  EdiBbuifb  conU  haid^  parallel  lUs  Parisiaa 


poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  smguhr  pioce  I  ba%o  lift^y 
seen,  is  a  satire  in  diabgue  between  a  Russian,  E*g* 
lish,  and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Wal- 
lachia  (or  BUu:kbey,  as  they  term  him),  an  awhhidippi 
a  merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachi  (or  primate),  in  sue  ess 
sion ;  to  all  of  whom  tmder  the  Turks  the  writer  attrib* 
utes  th^  present  degen«racy.  Their  songs  are  sonia 
times  pretty  and  pathetic,  but  their  tunes  generally 
unpleasingtothe  earofaFrank:  thebestisthefiunous 
**  ^tirt  isaihi  tuv  'EWfivtaVf""  by  the  tmfbrtunate  Riga. 
But  from  a  catalogue  of  more  than  sixty  auiliors,  now 
before  me,  only  fiflcen  can  be  found  who  have  toodMd 
on  any  theme  except  theology. 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commisnon  by  a  Gredk  of 
Athens,  named  Marroarotoori,  to  make  arrangemaBti^ 
if  possible,  for  printing  in  London  a  translation  o^Bsr- 
thelemi's  Anacharsis  in  Romuc,  as  he  has  no  odMT 
opportunity,  tmless  he  despatches  the  MS.  to  ViecBt 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  reviewor  mentions  a  school  estabUshed  at  Hse»" 
tonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebasdsii^ 
he  means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turidsh,  Haivali ;  a  tosm 
on  the  continent  where  that  institution,  for  a  hundred 
students  and  three  professors,  still  exists.  It  is  tmt^ 
that  this  establishment  was  disturbed  by  the  Porte,  ante 
the  ridiculous  pretext  that  the  Greeks  were  constraedng 
a  fortress  instead  of  a  college ;  but  on  investigatk% 
and  the  payment  of  some  purses  to  the  Divan,  it  has 
been  permitted  to  continue.  The  principal  professor, 
named  Veniamin  (i.  e.  Benjamin),  is  stated  to  bo  t 
man  of  talent,  but  a  free-thinker.  He  was  bom  ■ 
Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy,  and  is  master  of  ISiSnit, 
I^atin,  and  some  FVank  languages,  besides  a  aaatterim 
of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  b  not  my  intention  to  enter  fiiriher  en  Ml 
topic  than  may  allude  to  tfie  article  in  question,  I  can- 
not but  observe  that  the  reviewer's  lamentation  over  As 
fall  of  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  he  closes  H 
with  these  words :  **  the  change  is  to  he  atbibnted  It  4Mr 
muforlunes,  rather  than  to  any  phyrical  degrorfsfisa.* 
It  may  be  true,  that  the  Greeks  are  not  physiesBy  de- 
generated, and  that  Constantinople  contained,  en  At 
day  when  it  changed  roasters,  as  many  men  of  six  fed 
and  upwards,  as  in  the  hour  of  prosperity ;  but  aneicsl 
history  and  modem  politics  instruct  un  that  BometlBB| 
more  dian  physical  perfection  is  necessary  to  peseifs 
a  state  in  vigour  and  independence ;  and  the  Gredo^ 
in  particular,  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the  near  coo- 
nexion  between  moral  degradation  and  n.itiona]  decayt 

The  reviewer  mentions  a  plan,  **  toe  ftefieve,**  by  Po- 
temkin,  for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic,  and  I  hats 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  «f 
its  existence.  There  was  an  academy  in  Sl  Petenfaurg 
for  the  Greeks :  but  it  was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  his 
not  been  revived  by  his  successor. 

There  is  a  sFip  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a  aSpofthi 
pen,  in  p.  58,  No.  xxxi,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whsit 
these  words  occur : — "  We  are  told  that  when  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  East  yielded  to  SoHpnam** — ^It  may  bo  prs- 
sumed  that  this  last  word  will,  in  a  future  edition,  ks 
altered  to  Maliomet  II.  *  The  '*  ladies  of  Constanfinople»'* 


1  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  IflBR,  itli 
obMrved,  "  Lord  Byron  pawed  some  of  hie  earljr  feais  m 
Scotland,  where  be  niighl  have  learned  that  pibroth  doea  set 
m*'nn  a  bagpipe,  any  more  ihanrfivl  meana  tLfiddU.**  Qiaat§, 
—Was  it  in  Seotlaiid  that  the  f  oonc  geBHamsa  of  the  Eii»> 
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t  mmm,  at  that  pwiod  spoke  a  dialect,  «  which  would 
■t  kava  diag^raoed  the  fipa  of  an  Athenian.**  I  do  not 
mam  how  that  might  he,  bnt  am  aorry  to  say  the  ^adiei 
f  and  the  Athenians  in  particuhcr,  are  much 
beaig  br  from  choice  either  in  their  dialect  or 
I  aa  the  whole  Attic  race  are  barbarotn  to  a 


**  a  Aftrva  irporri  X**P*^ 

Tc  Y*^iaf9vs  rpefuc  ntpm ;" 

b  GibboB.  ToL  z.  p.  161,  is  the  foUowing  aeotciioe :— 
**  Iba  Tolfar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barban»v 
ihsBgh  the  compositiooa  of  the  church  and  palace  Kwwi- 
fimm  aifeded  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models  J* 
Whai«ver  may  be  asserted  on  the  sulqect,  it  is  liiifbuitt 
tiosni  niiii  thai  the  *« ladies  of  Constantinople,"  in  the 
■■^  oTiIm  last  C»sar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  th^-u  Anna 
rnmnfni  wrote  livee  centuries  bcfixo :  and  thmsu  royal 
pages  are  not  esteemed  the  best  models  ofcoinpoiitkm, 
ailho^  the  princess  yXitmv  ux^f  AKPIBOS  JLttt^t- 
^asav.  in  the  Fanal,  and  in  Yanina,  the  beat  Greek 
is  spoken:  in  the  latter  there  is  a  flourishiDg  tchoo^ 
wl«  the  dirwiksi  «r  Psahda. 

TVara  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalida^  «lui  is 
■rioi^  a  lour  of  observation  through  Greece:  ho  iam- 
idMN,  and  bMter  educated  than  a  iellow-coainKttHsr 
d  Most  ooOegos.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  ibai  xhn 
firit  of  inqoiry  is  not  ckirmant  amongst  the  Greeks, 

TV  reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  d^  the 
baantifid  poem  **  Hone  lonicas,*'  as  qualitied  to  ^tq  d*^ 
Hds  of  these  nominal  Romans  and  degenerate  GnK'k% 
mdalaa  of  their  Unguaga :  but  Mr.  Wright,  ihouj^h  a 
gnd  poe(  and  an  able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  wb^ra 
is  Mates  the  Albanian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  Apjjroiu- 
■ttenenrast  to  the  Hellenic:  for  the  Albanian!  Bpeok 
\  Bamaic  aa  notoriously  corrupt  as  the  8ootch  cf  Aber- 
Issaahire,  or  the  Italian  of  Naples.  Yanuia  (wboi^ 
tait  10  Fanal,  the  Greek  is  purest),  altliaugh  the 
Ciptfal  of  Ah  Pacha^s  doniinions,  is  not  in  Albaiua  buL 
Epma;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Albania  Pttt^  up 
to  Argyrocastro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  I  did  noi 
Mhnnce),  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  even  the  AiIjcji- 
BBS.  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  two  of 
ihne  su^ular  mountaineers,  whose  motlMtr  i^jigue 
Bfiie,  and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  coutiiryiDf » 
(whom  I  have  seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  lu  i\w  ani^iLQi 
«C twenty  thousand  in  the  am^'of  Veli  Pacha)  |>iTuAc»i 
fat  tbcir  Groek,  but  often  laughed  at  for  their  (kfunociiii 


1  have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  telleni, 
«Ma|«t  which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corintli,  wntien 
la  at  by  Notaras,  the  Cugia  Baclii,  and  others  by  the 
I  of  the  Caiinatuim  uf  the  Morva  (which  but 
I  in  \'etA  Pacha's  absence)  are  sai<l  to  be  fai^ouir^ 


hsiffli  RMWwiMmatf  that  Mimmm  mmtvM  M,iUm^  II.  injf 
huN  than  erUMciim  iitcAfw  imfuUittUtt  7 — Itul  thUA  il !», 
'*Cft>1inu«  iiKiue  vicem  prvbeniu*  crura  Picluir'.^' 
TWm^iakc  v>«-mpd  ■«  rsimpleioly  n  lAp:>e  oT  tho  pi-n  (Ctom 
Wm«t  gimAmnUi *i(  tiin  two  wvttU.  n.nA  (h«  totmi  fii-nrmrt 
mftrr^r  frum  tb«  hinni-r  pHiTKit  iil'tlio  lilviRry  I"vi4iiniiiij,  lf\%^ 
X^mM  have  \n*r»^  it  i>v«if  *•  m  thp  ii'Xt.  hid  I  mtt  per*  nivhsl 
*  t<«  CtluiUirCb  R(  vii-w  iiuirli  lacetiuu*  e&ull«liMa  i-n  otk 
r*..  rl4'ipriifrfr«.  pailii'uIirJjr  n  w^erii  i-iif,  ulii-rp  wurifk  iPinJ 
flj^hlv  srvMitiHif-'aoI'diiiiiiiiMtiiinBaillriiiwpiMiiHin  ,  wn^  ilioi 
■fcw«'.'-iiMuiiiMie<i  pjraliRl  p4»«iice  i"  mjr  uwn  Rnae  irrvitiiailiLir 
^v-.p^lri1  ai«  ti>  hitii  h«iw  miirh  va^ivr  it  i«  tu  h<>  cntiral  iHam 
CKtrocf.  TIm*  f  ra<i>-«r»,  havMK  mjiirad  iDaii>  afrtti«rp4  rm 
^ri>  vKiuriM,  wiD  hardlr  besrudta  am  a  ■liibt  vboti^  tur 


able  specimens  of  their  epistolary  style.  I  also  recdvad 
aome  at  Constantinople  (roro  private  persons,  writtoB 
ui  a  most  hyperbolical  style,  but  in  the  true  antiqna 
character. 

Hie  reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  renuuks  on  tho 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  sUte,  to  a  parados  (page 
59)  on  the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
language  has  done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  kss  likely 
ro  understand  the  ancient  Greek,  because  he  is  perfect 
master  of  the  modem !  This  observation  follows  a  pan- 
graph,  recommending,  in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of 
the  Romaic,  as  "  a  powerful  auxiliary,**  not  only  to  the 
traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but  also  to  the  classical 
scholar ;  in  short,  to  cvcr>'  body  except  the  only  person 
who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  uses:  and 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  language  is  conjectured 
io  be  probably  more  attainable  by  "foreigners**  than 
hy  otirsclveji !  Now  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  Duteb 
Tyro  in  our  ton^e  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  bkxwd) 
wouU  be  sadly  perplexed  with  "  Sir  Tristrem,**  or  any 
cither  given  **  Auchinlech  MS.**  w  ith  or  without  a  gram- 
mar or  glossary ;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems 
«nridcnt,  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  competent, 
far  less  complete,  knowled^  of  our  obsolete  ufioma. 
We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no 
more  believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett*s  Lismahago,  who 
maintains  that  the  purest  English  is  spoken  m  Edinr 
burgh.  That  Coray  may  err  is  very  possible ;  but  if  he 
does,  the  fault  u  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  mother 
tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest  aid 
fo  the  native  student. — Here  the  Rcvicvicr  proceeds  to 
iNinness  on  Sirabo*s  translators,  and  here  I  cloae  mj 
remarks. 

Sir.  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen 
Dr.  Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  GcU,  Mr.  Walpole 
lUid  many  others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requisite! 
to  fiu-nifh  details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  obser* 
votions  I  have  offered  I  should  hav«  left  where  I  made 
ihem,  had  not  the  article  in  question,  and,  above  all, 
the  spot  where  I  read  it,  induced  me  to  advert  to  those 
pages,  which  the  advantage  of  my  present  situation 
bnablcd  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  waive  the  personal  feeling! 
which  rise  in  despite  vX  nie  in  touching  ufion  any  part  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  not  from  a  w  ish  to  ccmciHato 
the  favour  of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance 
of  a  syllable  I  have  formeriy  published,  but  simply  from 
A  sense  of  the  impro|)riety  of  mixing  up  private  resent- 
ments with  a  disquinticin  of  the  present  kind,  and  more 
particularly  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place. 

ADDrriONAL  Nf)TK.  OxN  THE  TURKS. 

Tlie  diffimltip**  of  tmvclliiig  in  Turkey  have  been  much 

exa-j'f/jinited,  w  nither  have  considerably  diminished  of 

late  years.     The  Mussulmona  have  been  beaten  into  a 

kind  of  sulUn  civility,  very  comfortable  to  voya^eis. 

it  is  hazanloHA  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turk! 
and  Turkey ;  sinci;  it  is  poitsihlo  to  live  amongst  tliem 
twenty  years  \tithout  ar^quiring  information,  at  least 
from  themselves.  As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience 
carri<fd  nip,  I  have  no  com{)laint  to  make ;  but  am  in- 
debted for  many  civilities  (I  might  almost  say  ioi 
friendnhip),  and  nnxrh  hospitality,  to  Ali  Pacha,  his  sun 
Veli  l*aclui  of  the  Morns,  and  several  others  of  high  rank 
in  the  provincc.i.     Suleyinan  Ago,  late  Governor  %A 
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Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  hon  vivantj  and  as 
■ocial  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a 
tmUe.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English  party 
were  masqueniding,  both  himself  and  his  successor  were 
more  happy  to  **  receive  masks"  than  any  dowager  in 
Grrosvenor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his 
fifiend  and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from 
table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  dub  in  Christendom, 
while  the  worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  id  his 
M. 

Id  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslemi,  I  ever 
found  the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness. 
In  transacting  business  with  them,  there  are  none  of 
Ihote  dirty  p€^ations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  dif- 
ference of  exchange,  commission,  etc.  etc.,  uniformly 
fouod  in  applying  to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bUli,  even 
OD  the  first  houses  in  Pertu 

With  regard  to  |)resent8,  and  established  custom  b 
the  East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser ;  as  one 
worth  acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of 
fbnilar  value — a  horse  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers 
■re  formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christian- 
ity; but  tliere  does  not  exist  a  more  honourable, 
friendly,  and  high-spirited  character  than  the  true  Turic- 
ish  provincial  Aga,  or  Moslem  country  gentleman.  It 
is  not  meant  here  to  designate  the  governors  of  towns, 
but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  p< 
liDds  and  houses,  of  more  or  less  extent,  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  loww  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as 
the  rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretennons  to 
civilization.  A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our 
country  towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in  England 
than  a  Frank  in  a  similar  situation  in  Turkey.  Regi- 
mentals are  the  best  travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion,  and  different  sects 
of  Islamism,  may  be  found  in  D'Olisson's  French ;  of 
their  manners,  etc.,  pcrh^>s  in  Thorton's  English.  The 
OttODians,  with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be 
despised.  Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are 
superior  to  the  Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
vrhat  they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are  not 
they  are  not  treacherotis,  they  are  not  cowardly,  they 
do  not  bum  heretics,  they  ore  not  assassins,  nor  has  an 
eihemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They  are  faithful  to 
tneir  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern,  and  devout 
to  tneir  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were  they  driven 
from  Sl  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or  Russians 
enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  qu<»tion, 
whetlier  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange.  England 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regarci  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so 
generally,  and  sometiines  justly,  accused,  it  may  be 
doubted,  always  excepting  Fr:uice  and  England,  in  what 
useful  points  of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other 
nations.  Is  it  in  the  common  arts  of  life  7  In  their 
Hianufacttircs  7  Is  a  Turkish  salire  inferior  to  a  Toledo  7 
«ir  is  a  Turk  worse  clothed  or  loHired,  or  fe<l  and 
•aught,  than  a  Spaniartl  7  Are  their  Pachas  worse  edu- 
cated than  a  grandee  7  or  an  Effendi  than  a  Knight  of 
btJa^o?    I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha, 
■akiDg  whether  my  feQow-travellcr  and  myself  were  in 


the  Mpper  or  lower  House  of  Par&ament.  Now  dM 
question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  oM  proved  that  Ui 
education  had  not  been  neglected.  It  may  be  douhUi 
if  an  English  boy  at  tliat  age  knows  the  difierenee  of 
the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Derviscs ;  but  I  am  ntf 
sure  a  Spaniard  does  noL  How  little  Mahmout^  nr* 
rounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his  Turldsh  tiitoi% 
had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  parfiip> 
ment,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppoM 
that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  sludiw  10  ikt 
Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  eotabRshid 
which  are  very  regularly  attended ;  and  the  poor  m 
taught  without  the  church  of  Turiiey  being  pot  mm 
peril.  I  believe  the  system  u  not  yet  printed  (fhim^ 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Turkish  press,  mod  boohi 
printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of  the  Nisam 
Gedidd):  nor  have  I  heard  whether  the  Mufti  mad  iht 
MoUas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Cairaacam  and  da 
Teflerdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingetwioai 
youth  of  the  turban  shouU  be  Uught  not  to  *'  pray  to 
God  their  way.**  The  Greeks,  also— a  kind  oTEaalerB 
Irish  papists---have  a  college  of  their  own  at  Majraoodi 
— no,  at  Haivali ;  where  the  heterodox  receive  nueh 
the  same  kind  of  coimtenance  from  the  Otteniaa  if 
the  Catholic  college  from  the  English  legislature.  Win 
shall  then  affirm  that  the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigok^ 
wtien  they  thus  evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Chn^ 
tain  charity  which  is  tolerated  m  the  most  proopoow 
and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  7  Bui,  thomk 
they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greefci  It 
participate  in  their  privileges :  no,  let  then  figbl  iMr 
battles,  and  pay  their  haratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  il 
this  worid,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  «• 
then  emancipate  our  Irish  Helots  7  Mahomet  ivW! 
We  should  then  be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Ch» 
tians ;  at  present  we  unite  the  best  of  both  jusaiM 
faith,  and  something  not  much  inferior  to  TbUiIi 
toleration. 


APPENDIX. 


Amoitost  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  r 
to  foreign  presses  even  for  tiieir  books  of  reKgieo,  it  ii 
less  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  we  find  so  few  publicstkai 
on  genera]  subjects,  than  that  we  find  any  at  aB.  Thi 
whole  number  of  the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  deaa 
the  Turkish  empire  and  elsewhere,  may  amount,  « 
mcMA,  to  three  millions ;  and  yet,  for  so  scantf  a  ■■•■ 
ber,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nation  with  fO 
great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  Al 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  **  Ay,"  but  say  thi 
generous  advocates  of  ofipression,  who,  while  theylf' 
sert  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  tluB 
from  dispelling  it,  **  ay,  but  these  are  mostly,  if  Btl 
all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  consequently  good  fbr 
nolhmg.**  Well !  and  pray  what  else  can  they  mi* 
about  7  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  ftril^ 
ularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  govcfft* 
ment  of  his  own  country ;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  ntj 
abuse  every  government  except  his  owd,  and  wiw  nay 
range  at  will  over  every  philosophical,  religious,  ociai* 
tifir,  sceptical,  or  moral  subject,  sneering  at  tbo  Gmk 
1f>j;t>uds.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  politics,  and  caa* 
iiot  touch  OD  science  for  want  of  instructkio;  W  bt 
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innAtty  he  m  excommunicated  and  damned ;  therefore 
lus  eoantrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem  philoeo- 
phjT ;  and,  as  to  nnoralt,  thanks  to  the  Ttirka!  there  are 
no  such  tilings.  What  then  is  left  him,  irhe  has  a  turn 
lor  scribbling  7  Religion  and  holy  biography :  and  it  is 
■atoral  enough  that  thoee  who  have  so  littlo  in  this  life 
should  look  to  the  neiL  It  is  no  great  wonder  then  that 
io  a  catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty-fhre  Greek  wri- 
ters, many  of  whom  were  lately  liring,  not  above  Bfteen 
stoukl  have  touched  on  any  thing  but  religion.  The 
catalogwe  aloded  to  is  contained  in  the  twentjr-oxth 
chspler  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meietius's  Ecclesiastical 
HiMory.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract  of  thoee  who 
have  written  on  general  subjects ;  which  will  be  followed 
by  MMoe  specimens  of  the  Romaic 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.* 

Neophitusy  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,ha8 
pablisbed  an  extensive  grammar,  aiHl  also  some  politi- 
al  leguUiioos,  which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his 
death. 

Prokopius,  of  Moecopolis  (a  town  in  Epirus),  has 
written  and  puUished  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraphin,  of  Periclea,  is  the  author  of  many  works 
ID  the  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character,  for  the 
Christians  of  Caramania,  Vho  do  not  speak  Romaic, 
hot  read  the  character. 

EorfUthius  Piialidas,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made 
Ac  tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  uf  study  (;^d/)tv 
y<<4>twy) :  but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is 
lot  ftatcU  that  he  has  wTittcn  any  thing. 

Kaiiinikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople : 
■any  poems  of  bis  aro  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts, 
ind  a  catak^uc  of  pairiarciis  since  tlie  last  taking  of 
C<NUUntino{)le. 

Ami5tajsius  Macedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  rojral 
academy  of  Warsaw.  A  church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Mo($copolite,  has  written 
■vuiy  worku,  particularly  "  A  Commentary  on  Hesiod's 
6!Heid  of  llprcule«,"  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  is 
ai4  »pecitif<l),  and  has  published  his  correspondence 
with  the  celebrated  George  of  Trobizond,  his  contem- 
por-iy. 

Mdeiiits,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of  the 
kouk  fnjm  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

Dtirothcus,  of  Mitylcne,  an  Aristotdian  philosopher  : 
m  Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  esteemed 
bf  the  modems  (I  (]uotc  the  words  of  Meletius)  utri 
tW  fiwKpflin'  <«'  3,ivmfuvTa  ipt^-oi  i:X>4ya>y.  I 
SiU  forther,  on  the  authority  of  a  well-informed 
Grtek,  tiiat  he  was  iso  fatnou!*  amongst  his  countrymen, 
dui  they  were  acnistomcd  to  say,  if  Thucydidcs  and 
Xeaophuo  were  wanting,  he  was  capable  of  repairing 
Ibtkat. 

Marmos  Count  Tliarboures,  of  Ccphalonia,  professor 
iTehL-mistrv  in  the  academy  uf  Padua,  and  member  of 
tka  academy  and  tlmetc  of  Strickholio  and  U|>8al. 
U«  has  published,  at  Venice,  an  accotmt  of  some 
and   a   treatise   on  the  properties  of 


He  removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense  rock  oo 
which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  1769. 
Sec  the  dissertation  which  he  ptibtished  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantino  has  published  a  four*tongued 
lexicon. 

George  Ventote ;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Romaic. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  aad 
Romaic,  French,  etc.,  besides  grammars,  in  every 
modem  language,  except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  OKMt 
celebrated :  '— 

Atbanasius  Parios  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhetorie 

licUenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Acamanian,  has  publisbed,  in  Vi- 
enna, some  pliysicul  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagioica  Kodrikan,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  tnuw- 
lalor  of  Fontentlle's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds  "  (a  fovounte 
w<n-k  amongst  the  Greeks),  is  statH  to  be  a  teacher  of 
the  Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages  m  Paris,  in  both  of 
which  he  is  an  adept. 

Athanasiiw,  tlie  Parian,  author  of  a  troatsse  on  rhelp 
oric. 

Vicenro  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written  **«I| 
rd  ^taoSdi^apoVf''^  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamorases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated  into 
French  Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  aa 
excellent  Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geo- 
graphical work :  he  has  also  translated  several  lttJB»n 
authors,  and  printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  account  has  ben  alrea4y 
given. 


Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  fhnMMjs  in  mechanics*. 


I  ll  i«  to  kn  ol)serv«d  I  list  the  natmv  siven  nre  nof  in  ehro- 
••iocicttl  onbff.  tmt  rcn«wt  of  come  wluctod  nt  a  venture  fnim 
bMM4Kr»t  ihope  wlio  flmirWhtd  frum  the  takiflf  of  Cumtanti- 
•m^  id  «b*  time  of  Holsfiu*. 
M  H  18 


GREEK  WAR  SONG.* 

1. 
ASt  TE  TaUtt  rdv  'EXX<h^.»if, 

A(  t^avdncv  S^tot  Utlvutv 
rod  fia(  SHaav  rifv  ap)^^v» 

Af  varriautitcv  avftfitlui 
rdv  ^vyiv  n")$  rvpavvtiof* 

£:*r(%«4<rw/icv  vnrpiiof 
KtiOc  ivufos  aiv^f>6v. 

Hornfiifiv  i^^Opdv  rd  rnlfta 
if  Tfii^Ti  {trrd  iro^wy. 

2. 
09cv  itcOt  rdv  EXX^vwr 

K6KKa\a  dv^ptiwiiha  ; 
nvn'^para  ioKop^tcftha^ 

Ttapa  XiiSrrt  tvo^vJ 

evva-^Oiirt  6Xa  ipov. 
T^M  ivTd\(H^ov  ^i7rt?rc, 
Koi  viKaTt  uph  navToZ, 

Td  3irXa  J(  Xd^wfirr,  etc 


1  These  names  are  not  *aken  from  any  pablieation. 

2  A  Uanslatiou  of  this  song  will  be  found  at  page  SM 
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c^Hftaj^^ov  wavrorttvijp, 
^vOvii^ov  Au»¥iSov 

rod  ivipus  ivaivtftivovy 
^o6tpoi  Koi  rpoitipot. 

Td  Sn\a  hs  XdSmfitVf  etc 


6  irov  ch  T^f  QtpnoviXas 
v6\(itO¥  ahrd(  cporei, 

Kai  ahrHv  KaraKpartt* 
Mi  rptaKoalovf  apSpaff 

tli  rd  xirrpov  xpoj^upiif 
Kalf  &(  X/utv  ^vfiutphoff 

ds  t6  alfid  Ttav  fiovrtt. 

Td  8vXa  tts  Xif^w^xv,  etc 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

*Si  AyyXof,  Kol  TdXXof  Kditvovrtf  rj)y  -Kiptliyntnv 
T^f  'EXAif^,  Ka\  0X(irovTCf  r^v  idXlav  rijiv  Kard" 
rrofftVi  tlpianjaav  Karapj^is  tva  T/Mciriv  ^tXfXXnvm 
iik  mI  fidOovv  rhv  alrlavf  ptr  airiv  Zva  fmrporfXlrnVy 
Hm  %va  fiXd-jfjuntfiVf  hrura  ha  Mpaynartvriiv  «a2  fv« 
rpotnUra* 

E7W  fia(,  Z  ^tXAXi^va,  irflf  ^ipui  r^v  vKXatitav 
vol  r^  dwaptiY6pTfT0¥  r&v  ToiipXutv  rvpawlaVf 
irAf  ra7(  fvXai;  Ka\  hSpitrftoii  koI  triftripoicffpttv 
irat6uVf  xapOivutv^  yvvaiKdv  iv^Koverov  ^Ooptlav, 
AJv  c?X0*  itrtli  Air6Yovot  Udxav  rdr  kXX^vwv 
rfly  iXtvOip*av  xal  ao<pCiv  xai  t&v  <Pi\ovnrpiitav^ 
Koi  TWf  ixttvot  iiri$vri(TKov  y^f^  "^h^  iXctOtptav 
col  Tfipa  iaclf  hwdKuirBe  th  riroiav  rvpawtauff 
icol  «r«ioy  y/vo;  cL;  /vcrr  ftrrddtf  fpuTterfifvov 
th  Tijv  ao<plavj  SivafttVj  eis  ir'  oXa  ^axovvphop 
irSj  WJy  Uaraariiaarc  rffv  ^wriyi^y  EXXif^a. 
^o^i !  w(  2va  cxfXtBpoVf  UK  VKoreivfiv  Xa/ivdiav 
OfilXUf  ^IXrart  FpaiKi,  thf  pai  rffv  atrtavy 
ff^  xp^wrps  rhorci  /J/<Cv,  Xi5«  t^  ivopiav. 

6«HAE'AAHN01*. 

'Pwo'<r-a)^Xo-yiXXot,  i^XXc^c,  ica2  S^i  oXXot, 

^roVf  6t  X/rc,  96cov  /tsydXfh 

y9v  6^  jdXio,  Koi  ava^ia 

d^'  ov  ip^toiv  4  apiaBla* 

Be*  tipxopotvav  vd  rhv  ^v%v/i<rrt 

ra^r'  ti(  rd  ;|^ei/'ov  rffv  biiryovct, 

mhth  vrtvd^ttf  ri  rhva  Kpd^u^ 

rrd  vd  vpoxdirrovv  8Xa  vpoord^ttf 

Kal  r6T  iXni^a  Sri  Ktpli^ct 

lupttv  Ikuvo  nov  rhv  ^Xoyf^n. 

Md  BvTt^ToXp^vci  vd  rifv  ^vnv^aji 

wdytt  vriv  din''  X^f^^  ^^^'^  xpiviit, 

Tli«  above  is  the  comtnoncement  of  a  long  dramatic 

Mtire  on  the  Grc«k  pneathood.  princes,  and  gentry ;  it 

ia  contemptible  aa  a  coinpoaition,  but  perhaps  curious 

w  a  apecimra  of  their  ri^yme  i  I  hftve  the  whol«  in  MS. 


bat  this  extract  wiB  be  ibuod  auffioeot.  The  Ronaie 
m  this  composition  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  Teraon  aa 
insuh  to  a  scholar ;  but  thoee  who  do  not  underetand 
the  original  will  excuse  the  following  bad  trandalioQ  of 
what  is  in  itself  indiflferenL 

TRANSLATION. 
A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  the 
tour  of  Greece,  and  observing  the  nusorab^e  alate  of 
the  country,  iitterrogate,  in  turn,  a  Gredi  (M^tnet,  to 
learn  the  cause  ;  afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a 
Vlackbey,  *  a  Merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thou  (Kend  of  thy  coootrr !  to  ttranrera  rseecd 

Why  bear  r«  the  yoke  of  Ibe  Oiumien  lord  1 

Why  bear  ye  tlimo  Tettera  thus  tamely  diaplay'd. 

The  wroniri  of  the  mntrcm.  the  itriplias,  and  maid ! 

The  defccndants  of  Hellas'a  race  an  not  ye! 

The  patriot  lont  of  the  nee  and  the  free. 

Thai  aprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  aad  bmve. 

To  vii«ly  exiat  at  tlie  Muaaulroan  ilave ! 

Not  lueh  were  the  faihera  your  anoab  can  bosA. 

Who  eonqaer'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  yoa  loel ! 

Nut  meh  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  huor. 

The  day-«tar  of  nation  in  wiedcm  and  power! 

And  Btill  will  you  thus  unretistinit  tncroaae. 

Oh  ihameAil  dinhonour !  the  darknew  of  Greoes  1 

Then  tell  ua,  hiiloved  Achaean  I  reveal 

The  cauM  of  the  woei  which  you  cannot  coneeaL 

7*he  reply  of  the  Philellcnist  I  have  not  translated,  as 
it  is  no  better  than  the  question  of  Uie  travelling  t 
viratc ;  and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  %vith  i 
kind  of  composition  the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I 
trust  I  have  not  much  injured  the  original  in  the  few 
lines  given  as  faithfully,  and  as  near  the  **  Oh,  Biin 
Bailey!  tmfortunate  Miss  Bailey!**  measure  ef  the 
Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them.  Almost  all  their  pieeca, 
above  a  song,  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry,  eon- 
tain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feel  of 
**  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax  who  lived  in  country  quarteis,*' 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  R<h 


SCENE  FROM  'O  KA*En6s. 

TKAKSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  OOLl>OVI  ■¥ 
SPIRIDON    TLAKTI. 

XKHNH  Kr. 

ITAATZT^A  tig  riiv  x6pTav  roe  ;^avton,  rai  o{  XvuBn, 

TIAA.  Q  8c/!   dvi  rd  napaOipi  pov  ltj,dv*i  vd  dgofom 
rilv  ^utv^v  rod  dv^pSf  pov  av  ai'Tig  Jvai  M<2,  t<p$a9a  ci 
Ktitpdv  vd  t6v  ^tvrpofridfffa.     [EiyarVct  ivas  ^eSXsf  ivi 
r6  ipYavr/ipt.]     llaXiKtSpt^  r/c  ptov,  vi  va^coAw,  roidf' 
tirat  tKcl  lii  htlvovf  rovf  irrdits  j 

AOr  A.  Tprti  ;^f  Vi^oi  dv^ptf,  Eva;  t  «f«p  Evy(^ 
vioif  b  dXXoi  6  Kvp  Mdpmoi  fitaroXirdvof,  Kal  i  rplrtt 
i  Kvp  Ktfrrc  Aiavipof  Apffvnjf. 

IIAA.  Avdfuaa  tlf  avrovf  ih  tlimi  h  ^Xo^iTMef,  l» 
ipiai  ifv  dXXa^tv  ovopa. 

AEA.  N«  <^  p  «a>^  rixn  re8  x^p  E&yrWes.  (IK- 
imvrai.^ 

6aOI.     Nfi  Ci),  vd  (fi, 

riAA.  Ai-^j  ilvni  h  dv^pag  pov  ;^iwp2(  (OXo.  li^oXf 
av$purTt%  K(ipt  pov  rijv  ^nplv  vd  pi  cvvrpot^e^  dwdvu 


I  Vkekbe>   Priooe  of  WaJta^iiia 


CHILDE  HiUBLOLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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^Ot.  bpi9iUs9af  {o9vt|0^9|tht§v  i^Uiw  T^  iov 
Ugrwh.)  \Tk9  ifotd^  iv>  rd  ipynHpi  t«9  mov 
ynUai.] 

PIA.  Kap^i,  Kmpiti,  Kdfttrt  «aX^  Kopitihff  ih  tlvai 
rinm,  [Up^  r^  Birriptar.] 

BIT.    by^  aloBdvo^M  n&i  artBmlnt.   [Lvifipx<"^^ 

[Ard  r^  va^^/M  rwv   drrdinv  ^abfwreu  SXoi, 

TiAv  (a^Myiir  raS    Acdv6pn    fiXhumt    rilv 
nXdr^tU,  Kal  iiari  a^r^  ittx^u  vSs  5A<i  yd 

itr.     Oxh  »ra0ijT«. 
MAP.     Mi^  Ki^vtrt... 

AEA.  I'ifcM,  ^^  iv*  /acS. 

n^A.  Bo4Btia,  fio^ua  [*t6yti  air)  r^  ffX<£Xav,  6 
Aiav<5^$  ^Au  y^  r#r  iixaA«v94ffp  fU  <^  9irao02,  col  6  Eiry. 
rsr  ^o^ri.  j 

[TPA.  MJ  nra  «rfro  /li  ^oyJ  «If  fi/a»  irtrjlra  mii^ 
iri  H  xapa$vfn,  Kol  ^iiyu  df  riv  ko^L] 

[riAA.  JLvymbftt  M  rd  ipyatrr^i  ro9  niyvi^ioS 
r^';(wrraf,  ca2  ^(^yrc  sl(  rd  X^''**] 

[Etr.  Ml  opfiaTa  di  rd  ;^//>i  irpdf  iia^lvrntnv  r{}( 
IIAir^i^f,  ivarriov  ro5  A«iv^/)ov,  ijroD  r^  xararpi- 

{MAP.  Evyafvei  ca2  adrdf  iriyd  «nyd  d«d  rd  //)ya- 
m(^,  ca2  ^c^u  Ai/wirrar  Rumores  flige.]   [Pov/i^p<s 

[Ot  ^BXm  ilrd  rd  ipyaaiifpi  dirtpvodw  tU  r^  X^*h 
ui  ffXaaSv  ri^  wiprav.] 

[BIT.  M/ra  c/f  rdv  Ko^tti  ^miBiiphri  iiid  rdv 
P(JtfX^.] 

AEA.  A^ffcrr  Htrw  ^iXu  vi  ip$^  vi  IpBta  tlf 
itiiin  rd  ^^m.  [MJ  rd  vwaBl  us  rd  ;|^p«  ivavHov  rot 
Uytntm.] 

Etr.  6;^c,  ;i^  yivciro  xori'  tleai  tvat  vtcX^pwedpioi 
(xrHav  ri};  yi>yai4r^  ffiWy  Kat  iyu  ^Aci  n^v  ^ta^cvrc^oiw 
H  ci(  rd  vrrcpov  a7fta. 

AEA.  YoV  Kiftvt*  ipKov  ff-^f  ^iXii  rd  ficrttvoUi»9i7$. 
(Kt?i^y^  rdr  Edy/vi«y  fil  rd  9va6/.] 

Etr.  Alv  <r«  ^o^oD^ai.  [Kararpr;^ei  rdv  AiavSpWf 
(•]  rb  ^i«^o  vd  vxtpBff  Mav  r6nvj  dvoi)  ihptffKuvraf 
imrriv  rb  nUri  riK  X'^P'^P^^^f  ipiahm  tlf  adrd,  «a2 
'•«r«i.J 

TRANSLATION. 

Platxida^frtm  the  door  of  the  HoUl^  and  the  Othert, 

Pk.  Oh  God!  from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I 
^d  mj  husband*!  voice.  If  he  is  here,  I  have  arrived 
■>  tii&e  to  imke  him  ashanaed«  [A  eenani  entere  from 
^  ^^\  B<v,  tell  me,  pray,  who  are  in  those  cham- 
bn? 

&rt.  Three  Gentlemen:  one  Signor  Eugenio;  the 
<xW  SisDor  Martio,  the  NaapoUian;  and  the  third, 
»T  Lord,  the  Cciunt  Leander  Ardenti. 

f*^  FUtminio  ia  not  amongst  these,  nnleas  ha  has 
^i'Ufed  his  name. 

iMmdv,  [IViMn^  drinJsmg,\  Long  liva  the  good 
^■tuae  of  Signer  Eugenio. 


[7^  uhdU  company,']  Long  live,  etc  (Literallj, 
Nd  ^,  vd  ^i),  May  he  live.) 

Pia,  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [7^  Db 
ServJ]  My  good  man,  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany 
me  above  to  those  genUemen :  I  have  some  business. 

Serv,  At  your  commands.  [Ande,]  Ttie  old  oiBM 
of  us  waiters.     [He  goee  out  qf  the  Oammg'haum,] 

Ridolpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  port  of  the  ttag^J] 
Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria,  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die  [Letauf^;  on  him 
at  iffcdnthig.] 

[From  the  windows  above  oil  loUhin  are  seen  ritimg 
from  the  table  in  confuman :  Leander  sforfs  ol 
the  eight  of  Platzida,  and  apiptare  by  hie  geetune 
to  threaten  her  Hfe.] 

Eugenio,     No,  stop 

Martio,     Don't  attempt 

Leander.     Away,  fly  from  hence ! 

Pla,  Help!  Help!  [Fliee  down  the ttaire :  Leaader 
attempting  to  follow  with  his  sword,  Eugenio  kindsn 
WmJ 

[Trappola  with  a  pbOe  of  meat  leaps  omr  the  baleoagf 
from  the  windoWf  tmd  runs  into  the  CqSfe^hauee, 

[Platzida  runs  out  of  the  Gaming-house,  and  takm 
shelter  in  the  Hotel] 

[Martio  steals  sofUy  out  of  the  Oameng-houeej  and 
gpes  <i0^  exclaiming,  **  Rumores  fuge.**  The  Servanta 
from  the  Gaming-house  enter  the  Hotel,  and  Jmt  tim 
door,] 

[Victoria  remouu  in  the  Cqffee-houee  assisied  dy 
Ridolpho.  ] 

[Leander,  tuwrd  in  handy  opposite  Eugenio,  excUum,} 
Give  way— I  will  Miter  that  hotel. 

Eugenio,  No,  that  shall  never  be.  You  an  a  seoaN 
drel  to  your  wife,  and  I  will  defend  her  to  the  lasl  drop 
of  my  blood. 

Leander,  I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this.  [Men- 
acing with  his  sioord.] 

Eugenio,  1  fear  you  ndL  [He  attacks  Leander,  and 
makes  him  give  back  so  much  that,  finding  the  dasir  of 
the  dancing  girPs  house  open,  Leander  esoe^pes  thnugkf 
and  so^nishe8,y 


AAy«C  Xar<ricd(,  dro5  Si\u  vd  tl-efj'  ^c9y(  rais 


■^JTC'wi- 


i^IA'AOrOI  OiKlAKOf.  FAMILIAR  DIALOGUE& 
Aid  vi^HT^evi  ha  npaypa.       To  ask  far  at^  Omg, 
"Lai  itapaKaXa,  hiotri  fu  av  I  pray  you,  give  mo  if  you 

hpil^tTt,  please. 

^ipcri  pt.  Bring  me. 

Aavtletri  pu  Lend  me. 

TLriyaivtrt  vd  ^irn^crc  Go  to  seek. 

'  "Ltavtrai — "finiahm"— awkwardly  enough,  hot  h  is 
tho  literal  tranilation  of  the  R(»m«ie.  The  originiiJ  of  this 
comedy  of  Goldoot'i  I  never  read,  but  it  does  not  appear  one 
of  hit  beat.  "  II  Bugiardo*'  it  one  of  the  moat  lively ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  has  beaa  tranelati>d  into  Romaic  t  it  is  mueb 
more  amusing  than  our  own  "  Liar."  by  Poole.  The  ehar- 
acier  of  Leiio  ia  better  drawn  than  Young  WiMing.  Gol 
doni's  romediea  amount  to  fiAy ;  lome  perhaps  the  beet  ia 
Eorope,  and  otben  tho  wonL  Hit  lift  ii  aim  one  of  the  beM 
apecimeni  of  aoiohiography.  and,  a«  Gibbon  baa  obwrved. 
"mwe  dramatic  than  any  of  his  playa.'*  The  above  aeem 
was  selectfed  aa  containing  aome  of  the  most  familiar  Romaio 
idioms,  not  for  any  wif  which  it  displays,  since  there  is  mora 
done  than  said,  the  greater  part  consisting  or^tagedireetioaa 
The  original  is  one  of  the  few  comedies  by  Goidoni  which  i« 
without  the  buflbooery  of  the  apeakiag  UarleQain. 
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Tctf/)a  ciOvf.  Now  directljr. 

Q  aKpiBi,  itov  KipUi  tcdntri  My  dear  Sir,  do  me  this 

/!(  airiiv  rffv  ;^(f/>iv.  favour. 

Eydi  vas  rmpoKaXH.  I  entreat  you. 

Eyd  aSi  l^ofHcf^u.  I  conjure  you. 

Eyw  au(  rh  ^tiri  ii^  X^P^^'  ^  ^^  ^^  of  you  as  afaTOCur. 
tTtoxj^ioaiTi  Hi  lis  rdaov*      Oblige  me  so  much. 


A<)y(a  ipuuiuif  ^  aydwriS' 
Zi*fi  ftov. 
AKptSili  fi«v  \lfvx^' 
kYavtiri  /lov,  axpiSi  uov. 
Kap6iT^a  fiov* 
Aydvri  itov, 

Kdfifjs      vtpixoiriati^     Kol 

E>i^  v<t(  (i);|^a/)iOT(3. 

£2;  yvupl^v  X^P^^' 

Si(   J/tat    (irtf;|^co(    Kari 

E/w  ^Aw   r)    Kdjitt    furd 

Xapdi. 
Mi  oXifv  fioo  rj^  KapHa¥» 
Mi  coAj^v  /iov  Kapiiav, 

E7jfiai  8Xo(  f^tirds  <ra(. 
EfjfKif  iodX6(  vaf. 
Tavetv6TaTos  iot\o(, 
TJoTSKard  voWd  thycvticdi* 
floXXa  irupd^eaBt. 
Td  ix**  i*d  ;^a/)<(v  fiov  vd 

oii  6ov\ticu, 
K7cTt  (hytviKbi  Kol  tvrpoo- 

^yvpof. 
klri  tivai  nphrov. 
T£  5Air« ; 
T/  ip<^tr( ; 
Zif    wapaKoXa    vd  /tj  fitr 

Taxttpt^tiOe  IXtHOcpa* 
Xi*pU  vcpivolnvti, 
S£(  dyairCi  i^  bXtjs  ftov  Kup" 

Kai  l\u  hpLoltau 

Ttft^ri  lit  ft^  Talf  irpo- 

erayaU  oas. 
E;(rr«  rlnorts    vd  ftl  rpo- 

crd^cTC ; 
Tlpocrd^cre  rltv  ioZ\6v  vag. 
tlpooiiiw      T(is      xpooayds 

oaf. 
Mi  Kdfivtrt  itcydXriv  ri/i^v. 
^Odvovvn   TcpiKoltjotSt    '^( 

napoKaXa. 
llpoffKvv^STg      U     fiipovg 

/io5  t6v  dpxovTUf  9  rdv 

Kdpiov, 
BtBauictH    TOP    xSf    rdv 

9^atiictri    row    tSf    rdir 


AfftttxmaU  expreM$um», 

My  Ufe. 

My  dear  souL 

My  dear. 

My  heart. 

My  love. 

To  thank,  pay  comptmenUy 
and  tudfy  regard, 

I  thank  you. 

I  return  you  thanks. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

I  win  do  it  with  pleasure. 

With  all  my  heart. 
Most  cordially. 
1  am  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  wholly  yours. 
I  am  your  servanL 
Your  most  humble  servant 
You  are  too  obliging. 
You  take  too  much  trouble. 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  spr- 
ing you. 
You  are  obliging  and  kind. 

That  is  rijhu 
What  is  your  pleasure? 
What  are  your  commands? 
I  beg  you  will  treat  me 

freely. 
Without  ceremony. 
I  love   you  with    all  my 

heart. 
And  I  the  same. 
Honour    mc    with    your 

commands. 
Have  you  any  commands 

for  mc  ? 
Command  your  servant. 
I  wait  your  conunands. 

You  do  me  great  honour. 

Not  so  much  ceremony,  I 
beg. 

Present  my  respects  te  the 
gentleman,  or  his  brd> 
ship. 

Assure  him  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  firicnd- 
■bip. 


Aiv  SiXu  Xtiipu  va  roS  rd 

<iirc3. 
npocKw^ftard  fiov  tU  rifv 

dpx^vTtacav, 
TltjyatvcTC  i^trpoeBd  Ka\  cdi 
dKoXovOia. 

H(c<^p<ti  KciXdrii  XP^^^  Z*^^* 
H^nJpw  ri  tJvat  ftov. 
Mi  KafiveTt  vd  ivrpivuftai 

ft)  Ta7s  rdcaif   ^<Xo^p«- 

civeus  aaf, 
QiXcTt  Xoiirdy  vd  Kdftid  piav 

dxfiti6rnTa ; 
Yircfyu  ifinpoadd  iid  vd  od{ 

hiraKoitru), 
Aid  vdxdfKa  rfjv  vpocray/jv 

oaf, 
Aiy  dyaird  riaaif  rtptnoi' 

Ah    ctfiai     reXdiai     wcpi- 

iroirjTlKds. 
ADrd  slvai  rd  KoXiJTcpov, 
Tdo-ov  rd  KaX/JTcpov. 
E;^^er«  Xdyovj  ^;(f ^c  iUaiov* 


I  win  not  fail  to  teD  him 

of  it. 
My  c<Mnpliments    to  her 

ladyship. 
Go  before  and  I  will  follow 

you. 
I  well  know  my  duty. 
I  know  my  situation. 
You  confound  me  with  so 

much  cJviUty. 

Would  you  have  me  then 
be  guilty  of  an  incivility? 
I  go  before  to  obey  you. 

To  comply  with  your  coa^ 
mand. 

I  do  not  like  so  much  cer 
emony. 

I  am  not  at  all  ceremoni- 
ous. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right. 


Aid  vd  0^aitoKTjj(f  vd   dp*  To  qjffirmj  deny^  eon»en\ 
vriOfjif  vd  cvyKaravivcjiSf  etc, 

ktX, 


K7vat  iXriOivdVf  tivai  dXtr- 

Biararov. 
Aid  vd  ffdf  ctvta  tpv  dX^ 

Btiav* 
OiToij,  trl^ri  tlvai, 
lioloi  dp<pi6dXXci ; 
Aiv  tlvai  voaui  dp<ptSoXta» 
Td    TficrTciiaf    6iv    rd  kic 

rctSiit. 
Aiytt  rb  vaL 
Aiyta  rd  5,^c. 
BtiXXcii  cTl^rjfia  Sti  uvai» 
BtfXXo}(rr/;^}//ia  dri^iy  tlvat 

ir^f,. 
llaiy  {id  rifv  rloriv  ftov 
Kli  rfjv  avvtihriolv  fiov* 
Ml)  rilv  ^A>i^  fiou, 

Sar  iyivvna  6»adv  ripLTnitvoi 

dvOpionoi, 
'Eds   dftviu   Ixdvta    elf   ri)y 

Ttfi^v  ftov* 
UtarsiffeTi  fit, 
Hftvopd  vd  aSf  ri  ffeSaiti' 

cw. 
HOcXa  PdXji  vrlxm^a  5,  ri 

SiXcn  6td  Todrom 
Mj>    rvxiJ   Kol    ddtrrd^t^^ 

{XopaTvSirt)] 
O/itXcirc  fii  rd  SXa  oaf  ; 
Kyii  cdi  bfiiXia  fii  rd  iX  * 

fioVf  ital  adf    X/yw    rilv 

'dX^uav, 
Eyd  vds  rd  ptBaiAvtt, 


It  is  true,  it  is  very  true. 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really,  it  is  so. 

Who  doubts  it? 

There  is  no  doubt. 

I  believe  it,  I  do  not  be- 

Heve  it. 
I  say  yes, 
I  say  no. 
I  wager  ii  is. 
I  wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  faith. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you. 

1  swear  to  you  as  an  hon- 
est man. 

I  swear  to  you  on  my  hoii- 
our. 

Believe  me. 

1  can  araure  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  yo« 

please  on  this. 
You  jest  by  chance? 

Do  you  speak  serouihr? 

I  speak  seriously  te  i^nv 

and  tell  you  thu  um^. 

1  assure  ^ou  Ot  iu 
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S'Tv  r«ffrrvw. 
II,-^'-<i  »»i  cnt  vtmicia. 
A  X  rd  «'f ir  c7rai  <&^tf rorov. 
Ti  >oiTar  «f  Jroi  fi/  KaXk9 

Tcta). 
i:y  ^  rd  tlxaSti  vd  /cXtf<rw. 
T.v  a>i}9cl9. 
M/4i;j/(rci  card  ToXXtf. 
Sv;'K9rair^w  ci(  ro9ro. 

^r  avrtvriKOitai  tis  roVro, 

feyi  .-'If  flAw. 

^yw  itamiLtrPiiat  ds  toVt», 

T(  Tfixu  vi  xifiM/icv ; 

Ti  fir  •T/tfevXdfCrc  yd  ctf- 

6iroT«r  Tp&eov  -^A^ftrr  /kto- 

'As  ca/fw/mr  /r^ij. 

E^Mi  KoXirtpov  iyd  yi— 

A>y  v'^fXcy  c7rai  ccXlfn^oy 

.a ; 

tyi  iya-ntwa  KaXHrtptu 
6/XfTr  tdftu  Ktik^Ttpa  ip-^ 
hffCtri  pc. 
kt  ffiovv  ds  r^  riwtv  vat^ 


You  hare  gueuod  h. 
Tou  have  hit  up<»i  iL 
I  believe  you. 
I  must  belicre  you. 
Tta^  is  not  impoMible. 
Then  it  u  very  weL 

Wen,  wen. 
It  is  not  true. 
It  if  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 
It  is  a  falsehood,  an  impos- 
ture. 
I  was  in  joke. 

I  sud  h  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  agree  with  you. 

I  give  my  assent. 

I  do  not  oppose  this. 

I  agree. 

IwOlnoC. 

I  object  to  this. 

To  eonndl,  wnmdv^  or  r^ 
t      atdve. 

What  ought  we  to  do  7 
WhatshaU  wedo7 
What  do  you  advise  me  to 

do? 
What  part  shaU  we  take? 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  u  better  that  I— 

Wait  a  little. 

Would  it  not  be   better 

that ? 

I  wish  it  were  better. 

You  win  do  better  if 

Let  me  go. 

If  I  were  in  your  place, 

I 

It  is  the  same. 


The  rtwUr  hy  tht  tptdment  hdow  unU  be  eiuiiUd  to 
etmpcn  the  motUrn  wUk  th»  eoicUnt  tongw. 

PaR.\LLEL  passages  from  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 

If/yy.  AMnmxtfy. 

K<^.  i.  KtfdX.  d. 

I.  EiZ  rhipx^^Tovh      I.  tf(  ipx^h^^^Sf 
^/)^'M]i>iy»dr»y  fieri  koI  h  Xtfyof  jjPy  rp6t  rly 

f.   trc»nt  Ijrew  df  ritv      *.    O?roff   ^  iv   ifj^ 
i^^r  liSriL  ec*9.  «pd(  r^  O/oy. 


3.  6>a  [ri  vpdynara]  hit.      3.  Iliyra  H  o^rtS  iyf- 
fihov  Tov  [\6yov]  fyiyrt^aVf  vsro'  kh\  X'*P^i  ehrol  h/ltn 
Koi  \tiip\i  alrbv  ih  tyivt  rro  oitii  <y,  8  yiyevtv* 
Kaviva  tirt  iyivc 

4.  KU  ahrbv  ^rov  ^wi$*  4.  tiv  evr^  (w^  Si»f  xel 
Koi  ^  ^iafi  ^roy  ri  ^&s  ruv  9  ^util  ^v  rd  ^&s  r&¥  ivBfA' 

5.  Ka)  rd  ^wf  iU  rify  6.  Kai  H  ^&f  h  1$  ne^ 
OKortlav  ^iyyth  Koi  ^  ck9'  rtf  ^a/yei,  xatijvKoirisa&rft 
rda  6h  rd  xardXaSe,  oh  Kar(\a6t¥, 

6.  iiyivtv  ivas  MfHitvos  6.  tyivtro  i¥0(MV9t  it' 
dirt9ra\n(ros  ird  rd¥  6<dy,  teraXfihoi  trapi  OcsV}  4rs- 
rd  Svond  rov  ludwiis,  pe  ain^  fw^ry?;. 


THE  INSCRIPTIOXS  AT  ORCHOMENUS,  FROll 
BIELETIUS. 

6PX0MENdZ,  KoivC^  ZcpiiroB,  irAc(  irtrl  tXtmotw 
rdrri  K(d  laj^ypurdrjif  irp&rspov  raXov/t/y^  Bocimm) 
kOflvatf  Ui  riiv  biroiav  Jjtop  h  V«A{  rOv  Xoptntv^  dt 
Hv  &iroioy  hr\/ifMvov  rOitj  o{  6f;^aiei,  ovrivof  rd  Ijc^f 
dvtSKd^Bri  TTori  virb  t&v  AvraXdyKtav,  ^rmnryipt^ 
tlf  avr^v  rii¥  ir6Xi¥  rd  Zapirifffta,  rod  hvotov  dy&¥t 
dipo¥  htypa<^ii  h  m-^Xai;  ivSo¥  reZ  KtteBirret  yoof  lif 
i¥6naTi  rfii  Ocordcov,  (rird  rev  vpurowaBaptov  Aievroff 
inl  ri3y  6aeiXiui¥  BaffiXa'ov,  Aioms,  nJ  KwyofB»r|ys», 
ij^o6ffai  oSrw$*  iy  /ily  rff  pi$  Koivdf. 

^  076c  i¥Uia¥  rbp  dyQ¥a  rw¥  XaptrneittP, 
XaXiriffHis. 

M9r<(  AroXXwv/ov  k¥Ti9)^chf  ^rd  Matdpdpoe, 

ZtHtXos  ZfitXM  Ud^tof. 

'  Ta\p<fi6s-  ( 

Vovp^toi  Notp/if^yfoo  kOij¥alot. 

TloinT^  ix&¥m 
*Afii7y/a(  AvpoKkiovi  Oq^aio; . 

AiXi?rtJf. 
A,ireXXtf3orof  kvoWoidrev  Kpijf, 

Tiiitnros  FoilTrirov  Apyi)o(. 

KtBapioHis- 
^avtas  AiroXXo^rov  roH  Pavlov  AhXi^s  dt^  K4f*9<* 

Ki6ap<pi6i. 
Arjp/frpioi  UappcvhKOv  KaX^rj^ifioq. 

Tpayipidf. 
ImeoKpdnK  kptrrophovi  VSSios. 

KaXXfirr/)aro(  tl(aKiirrov  6i7^a?o(. 

JlotriTfli  Ta'rSp(a¥. 
kpri¥tas  AripoK\hvi  OrjSaUf* 

"iiroKptT^S. 
Atap60ioi  AupoBiov  Tapayrivds. 

nonpar  Tpayf»4l6v> 
£o^0kXi}(  Zo^ocX/ovf  A*9iryaio(. 

Yiroicotri^f. 
KaS/f>r;(Of  Oeo^pov  OiT^aTo; . 

noiijn)^  Kvptf6iii¥. 
AXifavJpof  kpieruyoi  A^iyyaiaf. 

Trorpir^f. 
ArraXof  JLrrcfXov  AOi^yatof. 
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ZT]parivo(  JLhmtov  Qtfiaiof, 
Xvipas  tthXtf^rdt* 
AtoxX^f  KoAXi^i^av  BitSaUf, 

tiitVTOf  foilmcw  k^ttH* 

ImroKpd-nit  kpivroftivovs  ?6iiot» 

Kiaitipi6s. 
KaXXtcTparoi  t^aKimv  Or^of, 
Ti  hivlKia* 
KM/f(|>/iwv  Iloiifnff* 
JkXi^»vipoi  kpurtlmvoi  kBrfPoiof* 

%v  hi  r^  f r/pf  ^/>(«df. 
MvoWvM  ipj(ovT9i  dy«*vo9rn'«irrof  rl 
Za^irx/rtov,  thapiiorm  itdrrm¥  til  rvX  U  hnKAmr  rk 
ILapiTdTia* 

JlaXrtyKTds, 
♦iXiMf  «cX£vw  kedwtttf. 

Kdpov^, 
Eip^tias  TuKpdriot  Qditux* 

Hourdf, 
lliforrw/)  M^OTopof  ^WKiustff. 

Pa\f/tvi6s* 
Kfdmv  KXtuvof  edSiMf, 

AhXtirds. 
UtpiytviU  HpaxXttSao  Kov^tx^vAf* 

AhXacvS6{, 
A^fi^nros  rXaixm  kpyiot* 

Kidaptcrdf, 
Tdnarpof  kftMXmt  kloXibf  dvh  Hnphmf, 

Tpayatvidf. 
kcicXa-Ki^tapos  TlovBsdo  Tafiaimi/6sm 

Kupaiv66(. 
JXucdcrparot  ^iXoorpdna  OtiSut* 
T(2  hivlma  Kwftacv^df. 
^§mpj^o(  Hpo66rw  KopttvtHsJ'* 

tv  <rXXy  XIB^ 

"  U^pij^os  TloXvKpdrovs  iapiiwftot  iioytrwvof  ivSptcoi 

X*P»ytivamt  viKdaavTts  iiovitm  dwiOiiKav  rtpttvof  iff 

;(ftrr*f  ahXloms  kX4os  SSoms  iXciotflyiof." 

tv  Hptf  X/0y. 

*'hrvdp)^u  Sp^ovTotf  /itivdf  SttXovOitHf  i^^t &f  E^ 

imXi  ip^tid/iu  ^uKCia 8$  irriiiaKa  dirl  rds  cwy 

ypa^  nlha  Tuv  ToXendp^uvj  r^  rdv  KarowrdtitVf  iveXA" 
fLtwof  ris  eovyypatpCn  rif  Ktpihni  nip  th^piva,  r^  ^tiiav 

d)  ntngXuv c^  ri/tSntiSov  ^taiuiaSf  idi  lafto- 

nXciv  Xvct6dpi*f  Kij  ilmntcw  Kafiooi<a<a  yiipv/vtia  k6t 
rl  ^d^tafia  r&  idpta. 


M^sv£r>m 


hndp^m  &p\orrei^  pttv^t  dXaXKonnlu  F  apvQvt  woX^ 
aXu0t  raptlat  iHSotxt  d^wXv  ip^^tidfu*  ^KtH  iw^  rttg 
wmtyypa^  rd  caraXtJirov  gdr  rb  ^tf^iff/ia  rd  idftUf  ivt* 
\k0tvof  rdf  90vyypa^us  rif  Ktittvaf  wip  ni^iXoy,  d^ 


iS^pova  ^kUs,  Kh  trip  it^vivtn  Ko^ini^pt*  xffim4Mf 


jnrtEHBfE>^moH 

**kpxoms  h  fpxopxvb  ^vdpxf^t  M^*^  kXmXKQjtndm, 
hiiV  (Xartti  Mnwfroo  *Apx^dtt  /luvif  wpdru.'  bftpX- 
wyi  EMwXv  F  iXmrOif  0  r^  r0  rdXi  ipj^^Oficpluv.  tlwui^ 
KUoplvTji  EMwXo(  rip  liji  ftdXtoi  rft  idvnov  iwav  itii 
ris  hftoXoylaf  rdg  rtBtoas  ^vdp^u  dp)^9rrotf  ^ciif4f 
^CfXov9/ti>i  Kfl  olr  d^Xhri  ahrti  tri  olOhf  wdp  rdv  vfXiv, 
iXX*  M^i  irdvra  npi  vovrdf,  xfi  diroici6av6t  r^  vHXi  r) 
f^^ovre;  ritf  hpoXoytaSj  tl  ph  ror}  hSophov  XP^^' 
EMmXo  M  voplas  F  fri  itwhrapa  0oice9t  oiAp  \nrvf  iUt 
Katbit  F(  Kart  rrpoSdrvf  miv  tiyvf  x^tXtiis  dpj(l  r^  Xf^^'^ 
h  ivtavr^  i  ptri  tf^vapvov  ip^orrm  ip^opcvtot  iroypm' 
^ie&fi  it  K^PmXov  gar*  htavrh^  hcamw  xdp  rdv  rapimv 
K^  rbv  v6pmv  Sp  rdrt  mtpara  rdv  rp«^4rwv,  dl  Hh 
hy^t  Kil  rfiv  /Sovfiy,  c^  rOv  7vn*V|  c^  cinra  i^c^Mfwir 
5ki;  rd  xXciOoi  pel  dzoypd^tn  &it  wXhva  rdv  ytypair 

lihw  h  rfi  cwyxytpdvi  ^  iiKortf, 9  rl  hviutm 

Ev^wX«v  ^cAci X{(  rAv  ip^optvlmv  itpytmplm 

TsrrapdKorra  EMmXv  k«0*  fcavroir  Inawrhf 

xil  t6k9v  ^tphw  ipaxp^S TUf  pv9i  Udmt  Kteri 

piiva..^ riv  c^  tpvpoKvof  icrtg  rdv  Ip^opintf 

co:  ri  /fUj." 

6v  SXXoit  XlOotf. 
«  kvoiiipa  oiv<popw  x**pt  "*  M  OKY ES.    <*  KoXXiWtw 
ip^dptxoii  Kol  IXXat.*'  £v  o&3cfi(f  htypa^jt  t6»9  ti^mv, 
I  Tvcv^a,  S  it  fipits  hwypd^optv,  ol  vaXac«2  wfvkypm' 
^ov.  Kol  ra  /(i)f. 


The  ibllowmf  if  the  proepectus  of  m  trmnahtioii  of 
Anachsreu  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Bfn^ 
marotouri,  who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

eIahiii  TrnorPA«HKH. 

HpHi  rws  h        ^tXoytvui  co)  ^XAXiyMif. 

6X01  tU  0t6Xia  wavroiari  irrpv^dnVf  hitipt>99 
v6vov  t7vai  rd  XP^^f^^*  ^i  \oTopiaSf  it*  «irt(  yip 
IftvpiffKtTai  i  rXiov  /UfULKpvcpirw  wuXutir^f  ni  d«»- 
povvrai  As  iv  Kardwrp^  ijfOi;,  irpd^tif  koI  itoiici^^ut  aaX- 
X&v  Kal  iia^pwv  lOv^  tai  ytvuvuv  r^  pv^fui*  ittwAt 
aro  Kal  iiaciicu  q  \mpiKfl  Ai^yqvif  c/s  aidMi  lit 
Iravro. 

yila  riroia  irtcr^pii  tlvat  cicTdcnrrp;,  cat  Iv  rmVr^ 
St^iXiprif  ^  Kpiirrov  thtlv  AvayKaia*  iiari  Xeirdv  i^uif 
pdvot  vi  rfiv  ivrtpofptBoy  pri  fi^e^porrti  oCrt  ris  ^X^^ 
rdv  frpoyivfov  fiaf,  xSBcv  win  col  »flj  thplBrivm  cJ(  ri« 
warplias  /mc,  oth'C  rd  if^JF,  r^  Mrop6A/icra  sal  ri^v 
itoUijclv  Tuiw ;  Av  ipi^r/intptv  TQVf  dXXcytvus,  JfChl^f 
vd  /id(  ^W90vv  ^;^t  frtfyoy  IvropiKSs  r^  ^PX^  *^  *^ 
Kpioiov  rHv  xpoyivwv  /ta(,  dXXd  Ka2  nwypd^ixAs  pSi( 
itixyovv  rdf  ^(vttt  rHv  rarpiiuiv  /rsf,  ro)  timrd  X^P" 
aywyoX  ytv6ptv0t  pi  rob(  yevypa^iKo6f  ruv  iri'Maac,  pif 
Xfyovvt  ii^  i^rai  ai  Adi)MU,  ^  ii  Zvdpny,  ixci  oi  Oi^sf, 
rifofl  vrd^ca  9  M^**  ^''X'^  ^  f**'*  ^**^X^*  '^  *^  ^ 
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>^.  Tfliroc  ^KoidjUi^t  n)v  /tlav  xiXtv,  U^tnt  ritv  tX' 
hh  nL  rX.  Ykfiomtri  ^9  i^r^/cuitcv  a^nit  rovf  /i^ 
EJOtifMC  xU|>.iy«»yovs  /«ac,  rdOcv  Iwaptuciv0^ca9  v4 
'iifcniinvv  a^x**^  t6vov  iraXai<2(,  awire9T6\t»s  fiSs 
iziti,iforrai  ^i  •irovf  re^t  XSyowf.  '^KaBun  b  U 
In6f«j  Av^aptfif,  3v  hhf  ixtptifix^ro  ri  iravcv^^ovva 
uu»4  iXi^aru  r^s  ilXXa^Ok*,  uv  3ly  ifti^opuro  rd  ^iw/ia- 
n,  *i  jdii  KOI  ro«{  ytf/i«o(  rdv  llAX^y,  i|f0{>(  /ittvf 
Ifihi  coi  rl  jyofia  c«2  rJ  7p^;ia*  •6rw  Ka2  &  h/i^cpot 
Itrfify  «»  ^  l^dvBmvt  rd  to9  ImKpdnwf,  ihf  iSivaro 
ti  tptT(mp4cf  d(  rifif  Ti^ntv  r«9.  Av  i  iv  ^fiiv  vf^nBtnis 
VnU^ir^  -HL  r«S  ZdXwvor,  A«m<^«v,  <ra]  Ilirrwxad, 
fi»  i^MTo  va  ^^4vf  «a2  va  KaXicpyl|tf|f  ri  |09  rdy 
M*)T>«»  rov*  Av  i  PJ^rwf)  ^^r  tinryOi^rre  rdf  ti^paitUf 
ai  r*6f  ^«^cm«rfi«^  roB  AnptocBipnft  6hf  IvipyoO^tv 
tkrii  4,xxds  TMv  dKpoarmv  rov*  Av  6  N/oc  Avdxnp' 
9if,  i  Kvpiof  AMi(  Ba/)daXo;iaio(  3Jr  dvtyivttCKt  fil 
^ty^jtr  hti$9rhv  Kal  9k(\^i9  ravt  wXhv  iyKphovf  ny 
7p9^i  T^9  iJ^X^VMr,  i^rptvifWf  ahr^s  xard  fidBos  iwl 
T^knrrm  Mw  tntt  ^«^  fOeXty  i^^^dtnf  TV^njp  i^v  mpl 
CAAi^yw  mT9piaw  nw,  ^tt  TUpdiY^vit  ro9  Nl»«  Awi- 
X^^OTiK  ««^*  aiT»8  itpoam¥oi^da$n^  ««2  <l(  IXaf  rdf 
n^wrv^c^f  icaX/crovf  ficrcyXMrWo^ii.''  K«2  /v  iW  X^^ 
N  Mwn pM,  av  Jcv  hriprav  iid  Miry«^  rodf  rp^yivovi 
fMH^  ftftXcv  2ffw(  rtpt^ip^rrat  /Mraimt  ItixP*  ^*^  ***• 
AM  ^  ciMic  X^ca  ivOornnoffpiw  itd  r)  ^iXoycvjf 
r^ic*9,  tlvM  (i  ^f XaXi)dov(  FepftavoSy  Brrtf  iptrdfpaat 
ri»  yhv  krdxapatv  at^  nS  raXXtffoB  tlf  rd  rip/i«vi«^. 

Ar  XoiTiv  tal  hftU  5Awfitv  ¥d  ptSi^uifttv  r9(  yw&ffcwf 
"wv  XafiTpSv  KaropBtaud-mv  hvoH  hcapLav  o\  ^avpacroi 
intm  rpordroptf  ij/iSv,  iv  iKiOvpSfUV  vd  ftdBupev  riiv 
T,49^  c«]  oB^rich  r«*»  th  rdf  rixyaf  ical  htorijpMt  Ka\ 
(i(  vtBt  aX>«  tilt  p^B^mu  ^9  txi^par  trtpUpyumv  vd 
Y*mfia$0fitr  wdBtv  Karmydpi^a,  «a2  Iwolvvf  Saoftavrt^ 
*m  ^<yaX«r(  dp^paf,  d  ««2  vpvydvwf  4^mv,  ^c9,  ^^i; 
CA  yvw^^oficv,  di  Mi^v  iir»>  o{  iXXoyrvMf  ^vpdfy^tvtv 
■irsii,  cai  u^  ■::aripai  rarroiatfoi^v  piaB^atui  ai6otfraif 
«{  n*^pdpiw^v  diravrtf  wpoBi/tuf  dt  ritp  hci^wtv  roD 
^lifiaciav  ro6rov  evyypdpparoi  rot^  Kiov  Avtt;|^tffO«i#f. 

H^*V  o?r  o«  vToytYP^fftirot  ^A«/in»  irrtX/ffti  «jp«- 
f >•<  rjiT  ftcrd^panv  to9  Bi^/ov  /i/  r^  itaril  rj  JvMi- 
rW  ^iv  dX^  fpdaip  r^(  vfr  raO*  ^^fi;  i^tX/af,  ml 
trf<ii7H  nlro  d(  rtvov,  ^iXopttv  H  raXXt*«ftfci  p}  rvdf 
fW)f^«^cc*dc  «/mm$  pi  ixXii  Pt*pal«i)(  Xlffi;  Ix^c^" 
fyptmtt  d(  iiiKd  patrfpdppmm^  9po(m9hr9sSf  n 
«XA«  xf^pM9  Ked  dppdiiov  ds  r^K  Iffrop/av. 

6X«r  rl  viyypappa  $fXtt  ylfti  r/f  r4;i«or  iMtxa  Kttrd 
flfimr  rlis  irB>  triK  ^<t^«t*j.  H  ri/ii)  SXiv  r©8  n^pdpf 
fmt  Jmi  ^fplvta  isKat^n  r^f  Bi/wiyf  ^icl  r^  v/nw 
^MCfp  rftv  yntypof  (icwv  iriviffwy.  6  fiXoyrvhs  o^v  nif 
ifpiffM  vpi-nt  vd  x\nptt9ii  ds  KdBt  r6pov  ffptvt  hm 
ni  Kapmmwia  cJkmti  r^f  Bi/n^ft  «a2  ro^ro  x**P^i  «a^' 
«kv  «^tf«rfv,  aXX*  ciMf  ^mB  9Afi  r^  rafo^  &  n^o; 

t^^m^iwt  ttl  tM^lpi^nt  a««<cii0irt,  fekX^Mtv  vaiacf. 
Tif  V<r^  iytfviK  i^prnphmt, 

it^dvwm  MappMpwnip^, 
^jfijTpit  Biytipm. 
Tnpiimp  UptBirt. 
tr  Tfurrly,  ff  «^<Jrf  dcrwl^ltv,  1719. 
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&  HaT^PA  pas  hn&9  <7mi  dt  rod;  •ifCMdf,  Jf 
(lyioffd^  rd  Jyo^d  orov.  A(  IX9j|  ii  fianXda  «««.  A( 
y/»TI  rd  SiXtipd  90V t  KaButs  tls  t**  odpmAv,  hpi  m2  (/( 
r^y  y^y.  Ti  i/^w/i/  iiaf  ri  KaBrfpiptviv^  idt  pat  t6  9^ 
tpw.  Ka2  <xvYX^9^«i  pat  rd  xph  M«f,  KaBOt  ««l  iptU 
avYX^po^P^  roiis  KptwptiXiras  ftaf.  Ka2  piiw  itMf  fipt 
ds  rtipaapiVf  d>Xd  iKnBipu^i  piat  iird  rht  wmipiv, 
6ri  iStK^  ffOtf  c7mii  «  fiaaiXda  ii,  ^  Hpaptt,  m2  4  ^^ 
c/f  rovt  aiSvoS'  Ait^y. 

IN  GREEK. 

IIATEP  hpfivt  ^  ^v  ^<(  ohpavottt  iyiaoB^tnt  rl  iMfii 
90V.  tXBirv  fi  Paai\da  vev*  ycviTOi^  rl  9C<iipd  #evy 
Aj  /r  oipavip,  mJ  W  r^f  >%,  T6v  dprov  qyiAv  rJv  iirtf^- 
9109  ids  iiptv  9ffptpov.  Kai  t^ts  hptv  rd  jjfitXiipMru  {yidv^ 
&f  rat  iiptis  dfUptv  rots  d^tiXhats  i|/i6y.  KmI  |i# 
dacviyKps  hpds  ds  xttpa9phf,  dXkd  fli9at  ^pSf  M  rtf 
T0M7^>  6rc  ffoD  itrrtv  ^  Pa9tXda,  koI  ^  My^Kf,  cat  | 
^o,  c2f  rov(  aldvaS' 


CANTO  UL 


Notel.  Stamzm. 
In  "  pride  of  place**  hn*  liiit  lh«  Mfh  fltw. 
<*  Pridc  ofplafce"  ii  a  term  of  ftleoorj,  and  ONHi 
the  highest  pitch  of  flight— See  Bflaebelli,  ele. 

Wu  br  700111101  o wi  bawk^Tat  ud  Jull*d.** 

Note  t.  Stanza  zz. 
Bath  aa  HarmodiiM  drew  on  Athena*  ^jmal  lotd. 
See  the  famous  Song  on  Harmodhis  and  Ariatogiton. 
—The  best  English  traMlation  is  in  Bland's  AnthSogy, 
by  Mr.  Denman: 

"  With  mjitle  my  sword  will  I  wieatha."  ete. 

Notes.  StanazzL 
Aod  an  went  momr  as  a  SMniafe4MlL 
On  the  night  preyioos  to  the  action,  it  ii  aaidlhlta 
ball  was  given  at  Bmaaels. 

Notes  4  and  6.    Stanza  zzri. 
And  Evan's,  DooaJd's  Tame  rings  in  each  clanoMa's  eaa. 

Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  hia  deecendant  DoMh^  iim 
«  genUe  Lochiel "  of  the  <«  forty-five." 

Note  6.  Stanza  zzviL 
And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  bar  fsssn  teavas. 
The  wood  of  Soignies  is  suppoeed  to  bea  remnant  of 
the  '*  forest  of  Ardennes,**  famous  m  Boiardo's  Orlando^ 
and  immortal  in  Shakspeare's  <*  As  you  like  it"  It  ia 
also  celebrated  in  Tacitus  as  being  the  spot  of  suooaasfli* 
defence  by  the  Germans  against  the  Ron  in  encroacb* 
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ments.^  have  ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected 

with  nobler  associations  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

Note  7.     Stanza  xxx. 

1  Ittrn'd  rrom  all  aht,  broufbt  to  lliote  she  could  not  bring. 

My  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed 
btulligent  and  accurate.  The  place  where  M^jor  How- 
ard fell  was  not  far  firom  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there 
was  a  third  cut  down,  or  shivered  in  the  battle)  which 
stand  a  fow  yards  from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  side. 
—Beneath  these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body 
has  since  been  removed  to  England.  A  small  hollow 
for  the  present  marks  where  it  lay ;  but  will  probably 
■con  be  effaced ;  the  plough  has  been  upon  it,  and  the 
gram  is. 

AlW  pointing  out  the  different  spots  where  Picton 
and  other  g&Uant  men  had  peri«bcd,  the  guide  said, 
•**Here  Major  Howard  lay;  I  was  near  him  when 
wounded."  I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed 
dien  still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot 
•nd  circumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most 
anriied  in  the  field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two 
trees  above-mentioned. 

I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing 
it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain, 
Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great 
BCtion,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination :  I  have 
viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platco,  Troy,  Mantinea, 
Leuetra,  Cheronea,  and  Marathon;  and  the  field  around 
Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little 
but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinabie  but  impressive 
halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated 
■pot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except 
perhaps  the  last  mentToned. 

Note  8.    Stanza  xxxiv. 
Like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea*f  shore. 
The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphaltes 
were  said  to  be  fiiir  without,  and  within  ashes. — ^Vide 
TtciL  Histor.  1.  v.  7. 

Note  9.  Stanza  xli. 
For  sceptred  cjrnics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den. 

The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  **if  we  have  writ  our 
tmuda  true,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind 
of  his  want  of  all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with 
ttien;  perhaps  more  offensive  to  human  vanity  than 
Ibe  active  cruelty  of  more  trembling  and  suspicious 
tyranny. 

Such  were  his  speeches  to  public  assemblies  as  wdl 
aa  individuals ;  and  the  single  expression  which  he  is 
•aid  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  aAer  the  Russian 
winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  his  hands  over 
a  fire,  "  This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow,'*  would  prob- 
ably alienate  more  favour  from  his  cause  than  the 
deetructioo  and  reverses  which  led  to  the  rcmaric 

Note  10.  Stanza  xlviii. 

What  want  these  oatbws  eonquerora  akoald  have  ? 

**  What  wants  that  knave 

That  a  king  ahoold  have  T*' 

waa  Bjng  James  s  question,  on  meeting  Johnny  Arro- 
■trong  and  his  followers  in  full  accoutrements. — See 
the  Ballad. 

Note  11.  Song,  stanza  1. 
The  castle  crag  of  Drachenfeb. 
The  castle  of  Drachenfels  stands  on  the  highest  simi- 
roil  d  "the  Seven  Mountains,"  over  the  Rhine  banks ; 


it  is  in  ruins,  and  connected  with  lonae  singular  traifi* 
tjons :  it  is  the  first  in  view  on  tke  road  from  Bom, 
but  on  the  op})08ite  side  of  the  river ;  on  this  bank, 
nearly  facing  it,  arc  the  remains  of  another  called  the 
Jew*s  Castle,  and  a  large  cross  commemorative  of  the 
murderof  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The  nuroho-  of  castles 
and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  sides 
is  very  great,  and  tlicir  situations  remarkably  boautifiiL 

Note  12.    Stanza  Ivii. 

The  whiteness  of  his  suul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wi^pL 

The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchcn,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still 
remains  as  described. 

The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required ;  his  name  was  enough  ;  France 
adored,  and  her  encniics  admired ;  both  wept  over  him. 
— IJis  ftmeral  was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detach- 
mcnts  from  both  armies.  In  the  same  grave  General 
Hoche  is  interred,  a  gallant  man  also  in  every  sense  oT 
tlio  word ;  but  though  he  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  battle,  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  there ;  hH 
death  was  attended  by  suspicions  of  poison. 

A  separate  monument  (not  over  his  body,  wbidl  ii 

buried  by  Morceau^s)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andemach, 

opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  etpliai 

was  perfixTued,  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  island  <■ 

the  Rhine.     The  shape  and  st>ie  are  different  frasi 

that  of  Marceau^s,  and  the  inscription  more  simple  and 

pleasing: 

"The  Armv  of  the  Sambre  and  Meoss 

to  its  Comroander-in-ChJef, 

HOCHE." 

This  is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoche  was  eateemat 

among  the  first  of  France^s  earliar   generals,  befsie 

Buonaparte  monopolized  her  triumphs. — He  was  iht 

destined  commander  of  the  invading  army  of  Inland. 

Note  13.  Stanza  Iviii. 
Here  Ehreobreitslein,  with  her  shattered  wall. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  i.  e.  "  the  broad  Stooe  of  Honoar,* 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  d^ 
mantled  and  blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of 
Leoben. — It  had  been  and  could  only  be  reduced  by 
famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded  to  the  former,  akied 
by  surprise.  After  having  seen  the  f<»tificalions  of 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by  compa^ 
ison,  but  the  situation  is  commanding.  General  Msi^ 
ceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  I  slept  ia  t 
room  where  I  was  shown  a  window  at  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  standing,  observing  the  progrcsa  of  (hi 
siege  by  nioonUght,  when  a  ball  struck  imoMtfialfllj 
b^wit. 

Note  14.  Stanza  Iziii. 
Unseptdckred  they  roam'd.  and  shrtek'd  each  wandering  giMiL 

The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  di- 
rainishcd  to  a  small  nimiber  by  the  Burgundian  legna  ii 
the  service  of  France,  who  anxiously  effaced  thki  rseiid 
of  their  ancestors*  less  successful  invasions,  A  few  sbl 
remain,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  BurgnD> 
dians  for  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  moving  a  boos  to 
their  own  country)  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  ttM 
Swiss  postilions,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife- 
handles  ;  a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness  ignHbH  by 
the  Ueaching  of  years  had  rendered  them  in  great  re- 
quest. Of  these  reUcs  I  ventived  to  bring  away  as  wmk 
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tsMy  lAte  maito  Um  c|uailer  of  a  haro,  for  which  the 
ksb  euoM  is,4baf  if  1  had  nol,  the  next  paMer-bj'  might 
kate  pemsrted  them  to  mane  uses  than  the  carefiii  pre- 
iemiioa  which  i  inteod  for  them. 

No«e  16.  Stanza  hr. 
Lrr^d  Aveetieom.  hath  straw'd  bw  toluecl  isods. 
Afenticum  (near  Moral)  was  the  Roman  capital  of 
Helvetia,  where  Avenches  now  stands. 

Note  16.  Stanza  Izri. 

Asd  kcU  wUhin  their  ara  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  dust 

JnKa  Al|nm]la,a  young  ATentian  priestess,  died  soon 

ifter  a  vain  endeavour  to  save  her  father,  condemned 

ID  death  as  a  traitor  by  Aulus  Cachia.  Her  epitaph  was 

^Korered  many  years  ago ; — it  is  thus— 

Julia  Alptmila 

Hiejaceo, 

InMiris  patris  iofeliz  proka, 

Dea  Aveotia  aaeerdos. 

Ezorara  patria  necenn  non  potui ; 

Male  mori  ia  Tatia  ille  erat. 

Vizi  Aoaoa  XXIil. 

I  Imew  of  DO  hmnan  eoraposttion  so  affecting  as 
Iki^  nor  a  Ivtory  of  deeper  interest.  These  are  the 
mmttB  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
irffch  we  torn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from 
Ae  wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confiised  mass 
of  conquests  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused 
fiir  a  tine  to  a  false  and  feveri^  sympathy,  firom 
wheaee  it  recurs  ai  length  with  all  the  nausea  conse- 
such  intoxication. 


Note  17.  Stanza  Izrii. 
in  the  ano^a  face,  like  jonder  Alpine  anew. 
Tlus  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  Sd, 
1816),  which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine. 

(Jd|y  SOih.)  I  this  day  observed  for  some  time  the 
Astinct  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Argenti^re 
m  the  cabn  of  the  lake,  which  I  was  crossing  in  my 
host ;  the  distance  of  these  oaountains  from  their  mir- 
ier is  sixty  miles. 

Note  18.  SUnza  IzzL 

Br  tfie  bhw  ruahing  of  the  arrowy  Ebons. 

Tbeoolonr  of  theRhone  at  Geneva  is  bbit,  to  a  depth 

af  tint  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt 

«  fiesh,  ewept  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

Note  19.  Stanza  badx. 
Than  volfar  arioda  nay  ba  with  all  tbejr  aeek 
This  refers  to  the  account  m  his  '*  Confesskms  "  of  his 
pissiuu  fer  the  Comtease  d'Houdetoi  (the  mistress  of  8u 
Lambert),  and  his  long  walk  every  morning  lor  the  sake 
of  the  single  kiss  which  was  the  common  sahitation  <^ 
F^cach  aoquaiitfance.— RoussMUi's  description  of  his 
feifings  on  dns  occamm  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
pasMonle,  yet  not  impure  description  and  expression 
af  loee  that  ever  kindled  into  words;  which  after  all 
mmt  be  UHj  from  thdr  vety  force,  to  be  inadequate 
Is  the  delineafion:  a  painting  can  give  no  snflkient 
idaa  of  the  ocean. 

Note  SO.  Stanza  xcL 

Of  earth  o*er-cazinff  mottotains. 

It  is  10  be  recollected,  that  the  moot  beautifol  and 

ispitasite  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Chris- 

tisinty  were  defivered,  not  in  the  Tefnpie,  but  on  the 


To  waive  the  ^MilMi  of  denHioB,  tad  ton  to 
N  19 


eloquence,  the  most  effectual  and  splendid  spechnens 
were  no*  pronounced  within  walls.  Dcmoathenea  ad- 
dressed the  publick  and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero 
spoke  in  the  forum.  That  this  add<Kl  to  their  effect  on 
the  mind  of  both  orator  and  hearers,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  difference  between  what  we  read  of  the  emo- 
tions then  and  there  produced,  and  those  we  ourselves 
experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet  It  is  one  thing 
to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sigieum  and  on  the  tumuli,  or  by 
the  springs  with  mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  am^ 
rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to  trim 
your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library — tku  I  know. 

Were  the  eariy  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called 
Methodism  to  be  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  its  vehement  faith  and  doctrines 
(the  truth  or  error  of  which  I  presume  neither  to  canvass 
nor  to  question),  I  should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
practice  of  preaching  in  the  ^eidSf  and  the  unstudied 
and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  its  teachers. 

The  Muaeulmana,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least 
in  the  lower  orders  ^  is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  hn 
pressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat  their  prescribed 
orisons  and  prayers  wherever  they  may  be  at  the  stated 
hours— of  course  frequently  in  the  open  air,  kneeling 
upon  a  light  mat  (wliich  they  carry  for  the  purpose  of 
a  bed  or  cushion  as  required);  the  ceremony  lasts  some 
minutes,  during  which  they  are  totally  absorbed,  and 
only  living  in  their  supplication ;  nothing  can  distnrb 
them.    On  me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these 
men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within  tnd 
upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any 
general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  oif 
worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  of  almost  every 
persuasion  under  the  sun ;  including  most  of  our  own 
sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the  Armemtn, 
the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Mahometan.     MiJty 
of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are  numbers  in  the 
Turkiiji  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have  free  exercise  of 
fheir  belief  and  its  rites :  some  of  these  I  had  a  distant 
riew  of  at  Patras,  and  from  what  I  could  make  out  ol 
them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan  descrip- 
tion, and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 
Note  21.  Stanza  xdi. 
The  sky  la  ehanged !— and  such  a  chance !  Oh  nif  bu 
The  thunder-storms  to  which  these  lines  refer  uc 
curred  on  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight.    I  have 
seen  among  the  AcToccraunian  mountains  of  Chimar* 
several  more  terrible,  but  none  more  beautiful. 
Note  22.  Stanza  xcir. 
And  snnaet  into  roae-huea  ae«a  them  wrought 
Rousseaa's  H^kHttj  Letter  17,  part  4,  note.—"  Cos 
montagnes  sont  si  hautes,  qu'une  demi-heure  apr^s  le 
soleil  couch^,  leurs  sommets  sont  encore  ^clair^s  de  set 
rayons ;  dont  le  rouge  forme  sur  ces  dmes  blanches 
une  beUe  coukwr  de  ro»e  qu*on  apercoit  de  fort  loin.** 
This  applies  more  parucolarly  to  the  heights  over 
Meillerie. 

«  J'allai  b  Vevay  loger  h  la  Clef,  et  jMmdant  deux  jooni 
que  j'y  re&tai  sans  voir  persoimo,  je  pris  pour  cette 
viDe  un  amour  qui  m'a  suivi  dans  tons  mes  voyages, 
et  qui  m*y  a  fait  6tablir  enfin  les  h^ros  de  mon  roman. 
Je  dirois  vokmtiers  h  ccux  qui  ont  du  goflt  et  qui  sont 
sensibles :  Allcz  h  Vevay— visitcz  le  pays,  examinoz  lee 
sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  ditos  si  la  natupe 
n*a  pas  &it  ce  beau  pays  pour  ime  Julie,  poor  vm 
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Claire  et  pour  un  Saint-Proux ;  mais  ne  lea  y  cherdiez 
pas."  Lm  Cor\fusiun$f  livre  iv.  page  306.  Im^oh^ 
1796. 

In  July,  1810,  I  made  a  voyage  round  the  lake  of 
Geneva ;  and  an  far  as  my  own  obeervationg  have  led 
roe  m  a  not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey  of  all 
the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  Rouraeau  in  his  **  H^ 
kiso,"  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  this  there  is  no  exagge- 
ration. It  would  be  difficult  to  sec  Clarens  (with  the 
scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon,  BOveret,  SL  Gin^^, 
MeiUerie,  £vian,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone),  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  with  its  pecuhar  adapUtion 
to  the  persons  and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peo- 
pled. But  this  is  not  all ;  the  feeling  with  which  aU 
around  Clarens,  and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Mcillerie,  is 
invested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  individual  passion ; 
it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its  most  extended 
and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of 
Its  good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  tlio  great  prineiple  of  the 
universe,  which  is  there  more  condensed,  but  not  less 
manifested ;  and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a 
part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty 
of  the  whole. 

If  Rousseau  hod  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  same 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  sudi 
scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by 
(heir  adoption ;  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty 
by  the  selection;  but  they  have  done  that  for  him 
which  no  human  being  could  do  for  thorn. 

I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to  sail 
from  MeiUerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  lime)  to  St. 
G'mgo  during  a  lake-storm,  which  added  to  the  niagni- 
IJcence  of  all  around,  aithcHigh  occasionally  accompa- 
nied by  danger  to  liie  botti,  which  was  small  and  over- 
loaded. It  was  over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that 
Rousseau  has  driven  tiie  boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame 
Wolmor  to  MeiUerie  for  shelter  during  a  tempest. 

On  gaining  tht;  vhorc  at  St.  Gingo,  I  found  that  the 
w'md  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down  some 
fine  old  chcsnijl  trees  on  ihc  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. On  liic  o[>|M>site  height  i^  a  seat  cuUed  the  Cha- 
teau tie  Clarens.  The  hills  are  covered  wiih  vineyards, 
and  interspersed  with  some  small  but  beautiful  woods  ; 
one  of  these  was  named  tiie  "  Bosquet  de  Julie,"  and  it 
is  remarkable  tliat,  though  long  ago  cut  dowi  by  the 
brutal  seliishuess  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  (to  whom 
the  land  aj>{>ertdineil),  that  the  grotmd  ini^ht  bo  in- 
closeii  into  a  vineyard  for  the  nii&orable  drones  of  an 
execrable  8U[M'rstiti«>n,  the  inhahiuuitji  of  Clarens  still 
point  out  tlie  spot  where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  by 
the  name  which  conscoralotl  and  survived  them. 

Rousseau  has  not  heca  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
preservation  ui'  the  '*  local  habitations  "  he  has  given  to 
"  airy  nothings."  The  Prior  of  Great  St.  Bernard  has 
cut  down  some  of  his  woods  fur  the  sake  of  a  few 
casks  of  wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  levelled  part  of  the 
rocks  oi*  MeiUerie  in  improving  the  road  to  the  Simplon. 
'ITie  road  is  an  excellent  one,  bnt  I  camiot  quite  agree 
with  a  remara  v^hich  1  heard  made,  lliat '*  La  route 
vaut  nuciu  que  les  souvenirs." 

Note  23.  Stanza  cv. 
Lausanne  and  Ferney !  yo  have  been  tb«  abodes. 
V<iitaira  and  Gibbon. 


Note  t4.  Stanza  cxiH. 
Had  I  not  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  ftscVsobdnad. 

-••  if  it  b«  thus. 

For  Banquo's  i«u«  have  IJUed  my  mind.'* 
Macbitk. 

Note  25.  Stanza  adv. 
O'er  others*  griefs  that  some  ilocerely  grieve. 
It  IS  said  by  Rochefoucault  that  "there  is  obooyf 
something  in  the  misfortunes  oi  men^s  best  firiends  not 
displeasing  to  them." 


CANTO  IV. 


Note  1.  Stanza  i. 

1  stood  in  Venice,  on  :he  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  {milieu  and  a  piiiton  oo  each  hand. 

The  communication  between  the  Ducal  palace  and  tht 
prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gal- 
lery, high  above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall 
into  a  passage  and  a  ceU.  The  state  dungeons,  caJlad 
"  pozzi,"  or  wells,  were  sunk  in  the  thick  walk  of  ikt 
palace ;  and  the  prisoner  when  taken  out  to  die  was 
conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  k 
then  led  back  into  the  other  compartment,  or  cell,  i 
the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal  through 
which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now  waAed 
up ;  but  the  passage  is  ittill  open,  and  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sigiis.  The  pozzi  are  under 
the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  lb* 
deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  de- 
scend by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  bolo^ 
half  choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  storeys 
below  the  first  range.  If  you  are  in  want  of  conrolatioo 
Cut  the  extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may 
find  it  tJiere;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  gUmmcrs  into  the 
narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  places  of 
confinement  themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole 
in  the  wall  admitted  llie  damp  air  of  the  passages,  aad 
Served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A 
wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  tha 
only  furniture.  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a  Ught 
was  not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  is  length, 
two  and  a  half  in  width,  and  sc%-en  feet  in  height.  They 
arc  directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is 
somewhat  difficult  m  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  prisoner 
was  found  when  the  republicans  descended  into  thesa 
hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined 
sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath 
hru<  kift  traces  of  their  repentance,  or  of  their  despair, 
which  are  still  visible,  and  may  perhaps  owe  soRielhiB| 
to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained  appear  ta 
have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged  to, 
the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  froia 
the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched 
U|K>n  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude. 
As  nearly  as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one 
pencil,  tliree  of  them  are  as  follows : 
1. 

N'ON  Tl  FIDAR  AD  ALCUNO.  PEN9A  e  T.\CI 
I    tUB  FUGIR  VUOl  DI  SPIONI  U481D1E  a  LACa 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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IL  PEfTIETl  FENTIRTI  NULLA  GIOVA 
UA  BEN  Dl  VALOR  TUO  LA  VERA  PROVA 

M»7.  ADI  «.  GENARO.  PUI  RE- 
TENTU  P  LA  BESTIEMMA  P*  AVER  DATO 
DA  MANZAR  A  UN  MORTO 

L\COMO.  GRITTL  BCRIS8E. 
S. 
UN  PARLAR  PCKX>  et 
NGGARE  PRONTO  et 

UN  PENSAR  AL  FINE  PUG  DARE  LA  VITA 
A  NOI  ALTRl  MESCUINI 

1605. 
EGO  lOHN  BAPTISTA  AD 
ECCLESIAM  CORTELLARnTS. 
3. 
DI  cm  Bfl  FIDO  GUARDAMI  DTO 
Dl  CHI  NON  MI  FIDO  MI  GUARDERO  10 

V*.  LA  gTA.  en.  K^.  R^K 
The  copyist  has  fbOowed,  not  corrected,  the  aoledaiiiB; 
aoae  of  which  are  however  not  quite  so  decided,  since  the 
letten  were  evidently  acratchod  in  the  dark.  It  only 
Med  be  observed,  that  Betlemmia  and  Ma$tgiar  may 
be  read  in  the  firat  inscription,  which  was  probably 
unttoi  by  a  prisoner  confined  for  some  act  of  impiety 
eonmitted  at  u  funeral :  the  CarteUaruu  is  the  name  of 
ipariah  on  terra  firma,  near  the  sea:  and  that  the  last 
is^iab  evideritly  are  put  for  Vioa  la  Santa  Chiesa 


Note  2.  Stanza  ii. 

9he  looks  a  sea  (^rbele,  fmh  from  ocean. 
I  with  ber  liara  of  proud  towert. 


An  old  writer,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice, 
las  Bsade  use  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  be 
psecieaJ  were  it  not  true. 

**^m9  JHutqid  tupeme  wrbem  eoniempUtuTf  turrUam 
Idbris  imofpnem  medio  oceano  Jigvratam  se  putel  m- 

Note  S.  Stanza  iii. 
In  Venice  TajHo*«  echoes  are  no  more. 
The  weD-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate 
ttSDzas,  firom  Tasso*8  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the 
original  on  one  column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on 
the  other,  as  aong  by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common, 
aad  are  still  to  be  found.  The  following  extract  will  serve 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the 
»CanU  alia  Barcariola.*' 

OriginaL 
Canto  1*  armi  piet<we,  e  'I  capiUino 

Che  M  gran  sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo. 
Mohn  ef  Ii  opr6  col  senno.  e  eon  la  ma  no 

Motto  floffri  nel  glorioHn  acquitto; 
E  in  van  1'  Inferno  a  lui  •*  oppose,  e  in  vano 

S'  ntnA  d*  Amis,  «  di  Libia  il  p«ipol  misto, 
Che  il  Ciel  %\\  die  favore,  e  sntto  a  j  itanti 
Befni  ridosse  i  suoi  eompagni  erranti. 

Venttttm, 
It*  arm^  pietoee  de  eantar  irho  vogia, 

E  de  G  'ffiedo  In  immortal  brnura, 
Che  el  fin  P  ha  libera  co  suasaia,  e  dofia 

Del  no«UY>  buoo  Gesii  la  sepoltora ; 
De  mezomondo  uoito.  e  de  quel  Boffia 

Mtarier  Pluron  no  I*  ha  bo  mai  paora ; 
Dio  r  ha  acinta.  e  i  compa<m  sparpsfnal 
TutU  M  gb*  i  ha  messi  ineiemo  i  di  del  Dai. 


_1  Mild  ADtenii  Sabelli.  da  Veaeta  UrMs  sita,  nanatio,  ediL 
Tau«.lS7.lih.LM.9llt. 


Some  of  the  elder  gondoliert  will,  however,  take  up 
and  continue  a  stanza  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  Jaiviary,  the  author  of  Chikle 
Hardd,  and  another  Ei^Iishman,  the  writer  of  thia 
notice,  rowed  to  the  Lado  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  carpenter,  and  the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former 
placed  himself  at  the  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the 
boat.  A  little  after  leaving  the  qiiay  of  the  Fiazetta,  they 
began  to  sing,  and  continued  their  exercise  until  we 
arrived  at  the  island.  They  gave  us,  amongst  other 
essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of  Armida; 
and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but  the  Tuscan  veraes. 
The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the  cleverer  of  the  two, 
and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  his  companion, 
told  us  that  he  could  trnrulate  the  original.  He  added, 
that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas,  but  had 
not  spirita  {nwrbin  was  the  word  he  used),  to  learn  any 
more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew:  a  man  must 
have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and, 
said  the  poor  fellow,  **  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me,  I 
am  starving."  This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  hie 
performance,  which  habit  alone  can  make  attractiTe. 
The  recitative  was  shrill,  screaming,  and  monoConooe, 
and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  his  voice  by  hoUing 
his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a 
quiet  action,  which  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  restram, 
but  was  too  much  interested  in  his  subject  altogether  to 
repress.  From  these  men  w(>(  ieamt  that  singing  is  noC 
confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chaunt 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still  several  amongst 
the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verses  of 
the  Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  ^here  is  yet 
much  music  upon  tlie  Venetian  canals ;  and  upon  holi- 
days, those  strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed 
enough  to  distinguish  the  words,  may  fane \  that  many  of 
the  gondolas  still  resound  with  the  strains  ofTasso.  The 
writer  of  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  theCuriositiee 
of  Literature  must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  some  phrases  a  little  too  ambitious 
and  extravagant,  he  has  fumisned  a  very  exact,  as  weQ 
as  agreeable,  description. 

'*  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  pas- 
sages from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chaunt  them  with 
a  peculiar  melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on 
the  decline : — at  least,  af\cr  taking  some  pains,  I  could 
find  no  more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in 
this  way  a  passage  from  Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Berry  once  chauntcd  to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the 
manner,  as  he  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

**  There  arc  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately 
sing  the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by 
Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  il  has  properly  no 
melodious  movement ;  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between 
the  canto  fermo  and  the  canto  figurato ;  it  approaches  to 
the  (ormor  by  recitativical  declaniatinn,  and  to  tfie  latter 
by  passat^ps  and  course,  by  which  one  syllabic  is  detained 
and  cmbollishcd. 

"  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards,  and  the  otlicr  aft,  and  thus  proceeded 
to  St.  GcorgTO.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended 
his  strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued 
the  song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  tifie 
same  notes  invariably  returned,  but,  according  to  th« 
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•ubjoct  matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a 
atnallcr  stress,  soinetimes  on  one,  and  8oaictiro««  on 
another  note,  and  indeed  changed  the  enunciatioaof  the 
whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the  poom  alteretf. 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  un- 
civilized men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in 
the  force  of  their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquer^ 
mg  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs ;  and  so  far 
from  receiving  delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was 
in  the  box  of  Uie  gondola),  I  foiuid  myself  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation. 

"  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  cir^ 
ctmistance,  be'uig  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
his  countrymtn,  assured  mo  that  this  singing  was  very 
delightful  when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we 
got  out  upon  tlie  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the 
gondola,  while  the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  some 
hundred  paces.  They  now  began  to  sing  against  one 
another,  and  I  kept  walking  up  and  down  between  them 
both,  so  an  always  to  leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part. 
I  frequently  stood  still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to 
the  otlier. 

"  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the 
ear  from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  quickly- 
succctiJing  transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be 
sung  in  a  lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  suc- 
ceeding the  vociferation  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The 
other,  who  listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where 
the  former  lef\  offy  answering  him  in  milder  or  more 
vehement  notes,  according  as  tlie  purport  of  the  strophe 
required.  The  sleepy  canals,  the  loRy  buildings,  the 
splend;>ur  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  few 
gondolas,  that  moved  like  spirits  hither  and  thither,  in- 
creased the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene ;  and,  amidst 
ail  these  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  confess  the  char- 
acter of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

**  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner, 
lying  at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals, 
waiting  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness 
of  which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  sopgs 
and  poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  oflen  raises 
his  voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  avast 
distance  over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  foot  passengers:  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  splashing  of  the  oars  is  scarcely 
to  be  heard. 

**  At  a  distance  ho  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  un- 
known to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach 
the  two  strangers ;  be  becomes  tlie  responsive  echo  to  the 
former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard 
the  other.  By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for 
Tcrse ;  though  the  song  should  last  tlie  whole  night 
through,  t.iuy  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue ;  the 
hearers,  who  .^re  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in 
the  amusement. 

**  This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only 
fiilfils  its  des.gn  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is 
plaintive,  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is 
vcarceiy  possible  to  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion, 
wfao  otherwise  was  nota  veiy  delicately  organized  peraon, 


said  quite  unexpectedly :  *  fi  singolare  oome  quel  cant4 
intenerisce,  e  molto  piu  quando  lo  cantano  roeglio.' 

^  I  was  told  Uiat  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long  row 
of  bUuids  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagouns,  * 
particularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Mala- 
mocca  and  Palesthna,  sing  in  like  manner  the  works  of 
Tasso  to  these  and  similar  tunes. 

**  They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are 
fishing  out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings 
and  vociferate  the««e  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with 
great  violence,  till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the 
responses  of  her  own  husband  at  a  distance.^  ' 

The  k>ve  of  music  and  of  |>oetry  distinguishes  aD  clas^ee 
of  Venetians,  even  amonc^st  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy. 
The  city  itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  au» 
diences  for  two  and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a  time ; 
and  tliere  are  few  events  in  private  lift;  that  do  not  caQ 
forth  a  printed  and  circulated  sonnet.  Docs  a  physician 
or  a  lawyer  take  his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  hie 
maiden  sermon,  has  a  surgeon  performed  an  operatioi^ 
would  a  harlequin  announce  his  departure  or  his  benefit, 
are  you  to  be  congratulated  on  a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a 
law-suit,  the  Muses  are  invoked  to  furnish  the  same  num- 
ber of  syllables,  and  the  individual  triumphs  blaze  abroafd 
in  virgin  white  or  party-coloured  placards  on  half  the  cor- 
ners of  the  capital.  The  last  curtsy  of  a  favmiritc  **  prrnm. 
donna"  brings  dovm  a  shower  of  these  poetical  tributes 
from  tliose  upper  regions,  from  which,  in  onr  theatres, 
nothing  but  cupids  and  snow-storms  arc  accustomed  lo 
descend.  There  is  a  poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a  Venetian, 
which,  in  its  common  course,  is  varied  with  those  sur]mses 
and  changes  so  recommendable  in  fiction,  but  so  different 
from  the  sober  monotony  of  northern  existence ;  amuse- 
ments are  raised  into  duties,  duties  are  sofVened  mto 
amusements,  and  every  object  being  considered  as  equal- 
ly making  a  part  of  the  business  of  life,  is  announced  and 
performed  with  the  same  earnest  indiflerence  and  gay 
assiduity.  The  Venetian  gazetto  constantly  closes  its 
coliunns  with  the  follow'mg  triple  advertisement : 
Charade. 


Expoattkn  of  tbt  laoit  Holy  .Samnncmt  in  Ute  church  of  St.  - 


Theatres. 
8t  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  charaetan. 
8l  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe  then 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think  it  worth) 
of  a  more  respectable  niche  than  between  poetry  and  tht 
playhouse. 

Note  4.  Stanza  x. 
Sparta  hnth  manjr  a  worthier  son  than  he. 
The  answer  of  the  mother  of  Brasidas  to  the  strangen 
who  praised  the  memory  of  her  son. 

Nuto  5.  Stanza  xi. 
Bt.  Mark  yet  tees  bis  lion  where  b«  stood 
Bund.— 

The  lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the  /« 
validea,  but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw  that  it 
now  on  a  level  with  the  other  foot  The  horses,  also, 
arc  returned  to  the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out, 
and  are,  as  before,  half  hidden  under  the  porch  window 
of  St  Mark^s  church. 


1  The  writer  meant  Lido,  which  is  not  a  long  row  of  isla*jds, 
but  a  lonir  island — littu*,  the  abore. 

8  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  H.  p.  150.  edit.  18B7;  u« 
Appendix  zziz.  to  Black's  Lift  of  Taam. 
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T^iar  hmory,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been 
«li^lartorily  «xpl«jred.  The  decisions  and  donh's  of 
Enzzo  and  Znnetti,  mnd  lastlv,  of  the  Count  Leopold 
Cico«nara,  would  have  wxven  tliem  a  Roman  extraction, 
and  a  pediflrec  not  Tm»rc  ancient  than  the  rtign  of  Nero. 
But  M.  de  Schleicl  stepped  in  to  teach  tlie  Venetians 
the\aliie  of  their  ovm  treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated, 
at  last  anti  for  ever,  the  pretension  of  his  countrymen 
10  this  noNe  production. '  Mr.  Mustoxidi  has  not  been 
IHl  without  a  reply;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  received  no 
answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are  irrevocably 
Chian,  and  mere  transferred  to  Constantinople  by  The- 
or^o«i^JB.  Lapidary  wxiUng  is  a  favourite  play  of  the 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
OOP  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specie 
nens  of  Bodoni's  tj'pography  is  a  respectable  volume 
"f  inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  Pacciaudi. 
Several  were  prepared  for  the  recovered  horses.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  best  was  not  selected,  when  the 
Mkming  words  were  ranged  in  gold  letters  above  the 
cathedral  porch : 

QUATTOR  .  CqUORUM  .  SIO^A  .  A  .  TEITCTIS  .  BT- 
ZiSTIO  .  CAPTA  .  AD  .  TEMP  .  D  .  MAR  .  A  .  R  .  8  . 
MCtiV  .  POSITA  .  qua:  .  H08TILI8  .  CUPIDITA8  .  A  . 
HDCCCIII  .  ABSTtTLERAT  .  FRANC  .  I  .  IMP  .  PACI8  . 
OIBI  .  DATJE  .  TROPHfUM  .  A  .  Mi>CCCXV  .  VICTOR  . 
KCDUXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin,  but  it  may  be  per- 
nitted  to  obs^rrve,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in 
lran.<|iorting  tlie  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to 
Faris,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
aroided  all  allusions  to  either  robbery.  An  apostolic 
prince  should,  perhaps,  have  objected  to  atiixing,  over 
the  principal  entrance  of  a  metropolitan  church,  an  in- 
scription having  a  reference  to  any  other  triumphs  than 
those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  than  the  pacification 
of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a  solecism. 

Note  6.  Stanza  xii. 
The  Suab'iMi  mipd.  and  now  the  Auittrisn  rfiicns — 
An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt. 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians, 
eaiirelj  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barharossa, 
vni  ax  fruitless  attempts  of  the  eitiperor  to  make  him- 
tetf  absolute  master  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisal- 
pine dominions,  the  bloo<Jy  struggles  of  four-and-twcnty 
years  were  happily  brought  to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Ven- 
ice. The  articles  of  a  treaty  had  been  previously 
aproed  upon  b<*t\vcen  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Barha- 
rossa, an.i  the  former,  having;  received  a  !<afe-conducl, 
haf  already  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  com- 
|»ny  with  the  ambassadors  of  tlie  king  of  Sicily  and  the 
coiwuls  of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  rvmained, 
however,  many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  day? 
the  peaee  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this 
jcnctore  it  was  suddenly  r«*portcd  that  the  emperor 
kad  arrived  at  Chioza,  a  town  fiflecn  miles  from  the 
eanitaL  The  Venetians  rose  tumultuously,  and  insisted 
wpaa  iinm«:diate!y  conducting  him  to  the  city.  The 
Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  departed  towards  Tre- 
nso.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehensive  of  some  dis- 
aster if  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance  upon  him, 
bat  was  re-assared  by  the  prudence  and  address  of 


1  floi  Qtiattro  raviiMi  AfVn  Rnnilica  d»  S  Marco  in  Veneiia. 
Iv^rra  fli  Andrea  Mttstoxtdi  Corcirese.  Pudova  per  Bettoni 
.  W16b 


Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  Several  embassies  passed 
between  Chio/.a  and  the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  emperor 
rtlaxing  somewhat  of  his  pretensions,  " laid  aside  his 
leonine  ft*rocity,  and  put  on  the  mddness  of  the  lamb." ' 
On  Satunlay  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  year  1 177,  ni 
Venetian  galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp, 
from  Chioza  to  tlie  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the 
Sicilian  ambassadors,  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lomberd^, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  the  main  land,  together 
with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  repaired  fron  the 
patriarchal  palace  to  Saint  Mark's  church,  and  aoleindy 
ahtiolved  the  emperor  and  his  partisans  from  the  ex- 
communication pronounced  against  him.  The  chiB- 
cellor  of  the  empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  re- 
nounced the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents. 
Immediately  the  doge,  with  a  great  suite  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  got  on  lioard  the  galleys,  and  waitiiif 
on  Frederic,  rowed  him  in  mighty  state  from  the  Lido 
to  the  capital.  The  emperor  descended  from  the  galley 
at  the  quay  of  the  Piazetta.  The  doge,  the  patriarchy 
his  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice,  witk 
their  crosses  and  their  standards,  marched  in  solemn 
procession  before  him  to  the  church  of  Saint  Mark. 
Alexander  was  soated  before  the  vestibule  of  the  be- 
silica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals,  by  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  in  (heir 
church  robes.  Frederic  approached — "  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  venerating  tlie  Almighty  in  the  person  ol 
Alexander,  laying  aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throw- 
ing off  his  mantle,  he  prostrated  himself  at  full  length 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  raised  him  benignanfly  from  the  ground,  kissed 
him,  blessed  him ;  and  immediately  the  Germans  of  tbe 
train  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  We  praise  thee,  O  Lord. 
The  emperor  then  taking  the  Pope  by  the  right  hand, 
led  him  to  the  church,  and,  having  received  his  bene- 
diction, returned  to  the  ducal  palace."  ■  The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pape 
himself,  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  Saint 
Mark's.  The  emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial 
mantle,  and,  taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  offknated  is 
vergeTj  driving  the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding 
the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  Alexander,  afler  reciting  the 
gospel,  preached  to  the  people.  The  emperor  put  hin^ 
self  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listening ;  end 
the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention,  for 
he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  tmderstand  a  word  He 
said,  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquil^a  to  tranriate 
the  Latin  discmirse  into  the  German  tongue.  The  creed 
was  then  chaunted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and 
kissed  the  Po|ie's  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  h^ 
the  hand  to  his  white  horse.  Ho  hekl  the  stirrup,  and 
would  have  held  the  horse's  rein  to  the  water  side,  had 
not  the  Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  per» 
formance,  and  affectionately  dismissed  him  with  his 
ben«rdiction.  Such  in  the  substance  of  the  account  loft 
by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  present  at  the 
cenimony,  and  whose  story  is  confirmed  by  every  8ub> 
sequent  narration.  It  would  tiot  be  worth  so  mmine 
a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  is 


1  *'  Qiiibui  auditit,  imperator.  operonte  eo,  qui  corda  pnah 
ctpum  ficut  vuU  et  quando  viilt  humiliter  inclinat.  l«oiiia| 
rcritntp  depn«i(H,  ovioam  mnniiuotudioeai  induit.  _Rpinuala 
Salcmitani.  t'hrooicon.  apud Script. Bar.  Ital.  loni.  VU. p.9F 

2  Ibid.  p.  S3L 


no 
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ef  miperetition.  The  states  of  Lombordy  owed  to  it  the 
confirmation  of  rheir  privileges  j  and  Alexander  had 
reason  to  thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  in- 
firm, unarmed  old  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent 
sovereign.' 

Note  7.  Stanza  xii. 

Oh,  for  000  hoar  of  bliod  old  DaDdolo ! 

Th*  octofenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquerinff  foe. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  high- 
lander,  Ohjfor  one  hour  of  Dundee!  Henry  Dandolo, 
when  elected  doge,  in  1192,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age. 
When  he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years 
dd.  At  this  age  he  annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of 
the  whole  empire  of  Romania,  *  for  so  the  Roman  en>- 
pire  was  then  called,  to  the  title  and  to  the  territories  of 
the  Venetian  Doge.  The  three-eighths  of  this  empire 
were  preserved  in  the  diplomas  until  the  dukedom  of 
Giovanni  Doifino,  who  made  use  of  the  above  designa- 
tion in  the  year  1357.' 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantmople  in  person : 
two  ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  to- 
gether, and  a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  finom  their 
higher  yards  to  the  walls.  The  doge  was  one  of  the  first 
to  rush  into  the  city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the 
Venetians,  the  prophecy  of  the  Erythrojan  sybil.  "A 
gathering  together  of  the  powerful  shall  be  made  anudst 
the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  under  a  blind  leader :  they 
than  beset  the  goat — tlicy  shall  profane  Byzantium — 
diey  shall  blacken  her  buildings — her  spoils  shall  be  dis- 
persed ;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they  have  measured 
out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches,  and  a  half.^ 

Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1205,  having 
reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople. Strangely  enough  it  roust  sound,  that  the  name 
of  the  rebel  apothecary  who  received  the  dole's  sword, 
■ndMoihilated  the  ancient  government  in  1796-7,  was 
Dtndob. 

Note  8.  Stanza  xiii. 
Rut  it  not  Dorift't  menace  come  to  pais  1 
Are  they  not  brtdUd  1 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of 
Chioxa  on  the  16th  of  August,   1379,  by  the  united 
t  of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara, 


1  See  the  above-cired  Romunld  of  Salerno.  In  a  second 
sermon  whirh  Alexander  prenchnd,  on  the  firit  day  of  Au- 
gust, before  the  ei.iperor.  ho  compared  Frederic  to  the  prodigal 
•00,  and  himaulf  to  the  fOnciving  father. 

S  Mr.  Gibbon  haii  omitted  the  impnrUint  c,  and  has  written 
Eomaoi  inntead  of  Roman!*: — Derline  and  Fall,  chap.  Ixi. 
Bots  9.  Bat  the  title  acquired  by  Dnndolo  rum  thu*  in  the 
•hrooicle  of  bis  namaMke.  the  Doge  Andrew  Dandolo: — 
Dueali  ti(ulti  addidit,  "  Quartx  partis  et  dimtdm  totmt  im- 
perii Ramani'."  And.  Dand.  Chronicon.  cap.  iii.  pnm  xxxvii 
•p.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  pure  3:11.  And  the  Romnnie 
m  obeenred  in  the  suhfiequent  acta  of  the  doce«.  Indeed  the 
eontineatal  poeaensiona  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe,  were 
then  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Romania,  and  that  ap- 
IMtllntion  b  itili  seen  in  the  maps  of  Turkey  aa  applied  to 
Thrace. 

3  See  the  continuation  of  Daodoln's  CThronirle.  ibid.  p.  406. 
Mr.  Gibbon  appearanot  lo  include  Dolfmo.  following  Sanudo, 
who  sayi.  "  //  qhoI  tiVilo  at  u»o  fin  al  Doge  Giovanni  Dot- 
fi»m.'*  See  Vite  de*  Duchi  de  Venezta.  ap.  Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
Ism.  xxii.  5.10.  611. 

4  "  Fiet  potentium  in  aqui«  .Adriat'ci^  concrcgatio,  ca>co 
ptadooe,  Hircum  amhigont.  llyr'iritium  tirophanahunt.  nnli- 
leia  deoigrabunt ;  spoUa  di*prrgentur.  Hircua  ootiu  balabit 
■■KM  dum  LIV.  pe«iea  et  IX.  pollicea  et  acmii,  pmnenaorati 
^seuract.**   Ohcuoieoo.  ibid,  pan  xxxiv. 


Signor  of  Padua,  the  Venetians  were  ledncod  to  tfaa  h^ 
most  despair.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  oonqneroit 
with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  praying  them  to  prescribe 
what  terms  they  pleased,  and  leave  to  Venice  only  her 
independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua  was  mdined  lo 
listen  to  these  proposals,  but  the  Genoese,  who,  after 
the  victory  at  Pola,  had  shouted,  "  to  Venice,  to  Ven- 
ice, and  loi^  live  St.  George,"  determined  to  annihilate 
their  rival,  and  Peter  Doria,  their  conomander-in-chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants:  '*On  God's 
faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from 
the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of  Genoa, 
until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses 
of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  Si. 
Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you 
quiet.  And  this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  com- 
mime.  As  for  these  my  brothers  of  Genoa,  that  you 
have  brought  with  you  lo  give  up  to  us,  I  will  not  have 
them :  take  them  back ;  for,  in  a  few  days  hence,  I 
shall  come  and  lot  them  out  of  pi^son  myself,  both  these 
and  all  the  others."  '  In  fact,  the  Genoese  did  advance 
as  far  as  Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ; 
but  their  own  danger,  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies, 
gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  prodigious 
efforts,  and  many  individual  sacrifices,  all  of  them  care- 
fully recorded  by  their  historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was 
put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.  Tlie  Genoese 
broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  retired  to  Chioza  m 
October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice,  which  was 
reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  Ist  of  Jano- 
ar>',  1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising 
on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The 
Venetians  were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Ge- 
noese. Doria  was  killed  on  the  2Sd  of  January  by  s 
stone  bullet  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  wei<rht, 
discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan.  Chioza 
was  then  closely  invested ;  five  thousand  auxihariea, 
amongst  whom  were  some  English  Condottieri,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetians. 
The  Genoese,  in  their  turn,  prayed  (or  conditions,  but 
none  were  granted,  imtil,  at  last,  they  stirrendcred  at 
discretion ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1380,  the  Doge 
Contar'mi  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Chioza.  Fow 
thousand  prisoners,  nineteen  galleys,  many  smaller 
vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  arms, 
and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inexoraliU 
answer  of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their  do- 
minion to  the  city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these 
transactions  is  found  in  a  work  called  the  War  of 
Chioza,  written  by  Daniel  Chinazzo,  who  was  in  Vea 
ice  at  the  tirae.^ 

Note  9.  Stanza  xiv. 
The  •*  Planter  of  the  Lion." 
Plant  the  Lion— that  is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the 


1  "  Alia  r&di  Dio.  Si;!nori  Venrxiani,  mm  havprete  mai  pace 
dal  Signore  di  Padoua.  n6  dai  nostro  comune  di  Geneva,  •» 
primieramcnti?  non  mettemo  le  hrighe  a  qudli  voatri  ravali 
sfrrnati.  chc  «ono  lu  la  Rerji  del  Vuntnt  Evan^iiata  S.  Maroa. 
Infrenati  che  gli  havromo,  vi  faremo  atare  in  buona  pace.  E 
qucata  6  In  intpnsior>e  nostra,  e  del  noiiiro  comune.  Questi 
miei  fratolli  Genoveai,  che  baveto  menati  con  voi  per  donarct 
non  li  voglio  ;  rimanetegli  in  dietro  perche  io  intendo  da  qd 
a  pochi  giomi  veoirgli  a  riacuoter  dalle  voatre  prigiooi,  e  lor* 
a  f  li  ahri.** 

9  *'  Chronica  dnila  guerra  di  Chioza,"  etc.  Script  Rer.  ItzL 
torn.  XV.  p.  6B9  to  804. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Ill 


nwktA  rf  tb»  tgpnibliCy  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word 

pifltitooa  ■-PianUfc'ieone,  Pantaleooe,  Pantaloon. 

Note  10.  Stanza  xv. 

Thia  ciraola,  ami  fbrai^a  aaoects,  such  at  moat 
Too  oil  remuMi  her  who  and  what  eiitlirttls. 

Ute  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  aeventeenth 
eenlury  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
■oda.  At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was 
no  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand, 
lad  It  diminishes  daily.  The  commerce  and  the  official 
employments,  which  were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source 
of  VeMliaa  grandeur,  have  both  expired.*  Most  of  the 
jiatncian  man«ons  are  deserted,  and  would  gradually 
diuppear,  had  not  the  goTernmeDt,  alarmed  by  the  de> 
molitioo  of  seventy-two,  during  the  last  two  years,  ex- 
pressly fbrtudden  this  sad  resource  of  poverty.  Many 
remnants  of  the  Venetian  nobility  arc  now  scattered 
and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews  u|K)n  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta,  whose  palladian  palaces  have  simk,  or 
are  nnking,  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the  "  gentil  uomo 
Veneto,"  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is  all.  He 
is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  and 
kind.  It  surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  quo- 
mkMis.  Whatever  may  h%ve  been  the  vices  of  the  re- 
public, and  although  the  natural  term  of  its  existence 
may  be  thought  by  foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due 
course  of  mortality,  only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected 
from  the  Venetians  themselves.  At  no  time  were  the 
subjects  of  the  republic  so  unanimous  in  their  resolution 
U>  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Mark,  as  when  it  was 
for  the  Ust  time  unfurled ;  and  the  cowardice  and  the 
Ireachoy  of  the  few  patricians  who  recommended  the 
iitfal  qeutrabty,  were  confined  to  the  persons  of  the 
traitors  themselves. 

The  present  race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret  the 
kss  of  their  aristocratical  forms,  and  tno  despoiic  gov- 
emmem;  they  Uiink  only  on  their  vanished  indepen- 
dence.    Tltey  pine  away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on 
tbis  subject  suspend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good-hu- 
anur.     Venice  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  scrip- 
ture, **  to  die  daily ;"  and  so  general  and  so  apparvnt 
m  the  decline,  as  to  become  paiiiiful  to  a  stranger,  not 
reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a  wliole  nation  expiring,  as  it 
«ere,  before  his  eyes.     So  artificial  a  creatiiin,  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life  and  sup- 
ported its  existence,  must  fail  to  pieces  at  once,  and 
suik  mure   rapi<ily  than  it   rose.     The  abhorrence  oi 
slavery,  whicli  drove  tiie  Venetians  lo  tlic  sea,  has, 
smcc  itieir  disaster,  forced  them  to  the  land,  when: 
ti;cy  may  be  at  least  overlooked  amongst  the  crowd 
of  di  pendants,  and  n<x  present  the  hunuliating  specta 
de  of  a  whulc  nattcm  loaded  with  recent  chains.  Their 
bv»:!.ne«.-«,  their  alfatMlity,  and  that  hajipy  indifFereiice 
«iuch  cotistiCfirion  aloaie  can  give,  for  philusophy  aspires 
to  It  la  vain,  have  nut  sunk  undiv  circumstances ;  but 
nwny  pecu'iarities  of  costuine   and   manner  have  by 
d»-gTfe«  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride  com- 
BBoo  to  all  Italians  who  liave  been  masters,  have  not 
Wen  persuided  to  parade  their  insigniiiranco.     'J*hnt 
•p'.eodour  which  was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their 
fower,  they  would    not  degnide   into  the  trapping!* 


1  "  Nonmillorum  e  noiiilitate  iiiuru-nfiie  nunt  opes,  aden  ut 
f  tx  a!«timari  ptiwir.t :  id  qutni  Iribiin  e  n  bun  oritur.  PHrininuniii, 
(^•mmtfrra.  aique  iw  *•  nioliim<'M:i«.  qiifp  o  IU>piih.  pefipiunt, 
*i^»  haisr  06  esuMm  dititumn  lore  ctvJitur." — See  Do  Prin- 
awub«  habm  Tradaaas,  edit.  1631. 


of  their  subtjection.  They  retired  from  the  space  which 
they  had  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-dtuKeni ; 
their  continuance  in  which  would  have  been  a  sympUwi 
of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  hj 
the  common  misfortune.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
degraded  capital  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt  the 
scenes  of  their  departed  power,  than  to  Uve  in  them. 
The  reflection,  "  who  and  what  enthrals,"  will  hanUy 
bciur  a  comment  from  one  who  is,  nationally,  the  fiiend 
and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror.  It  may,  however,  be 
allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that,  to  those  who  wish  to 
recover  their  independence,  any  masters  must  be  an 
object  of  detestation  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretoU  that 
this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected 
before  Venice  shall  have  sunk  mto  the  slime  of  her 
choked  canals. 

Note  11.  Stanza  xvi. 
Redemption  roM  up  in  the  Attic  Muse. 
The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nicies. 

Note  12.    Stanza  xviii. 

And  Otway,  RttdclifTe,  Schiller,  Shakipeare's  arL 

Venice  Preserved ;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;  the  GhoiA* 

Seer,  or  Armenian ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  O^hetto* 

Note  13.  Stanza  xx. 
But  Trom  their  nature  wilt  the  tanoen  frow 
Lullit>«t  uu  lul'ticrii  and  icH»;  ithelter'd  rocks. 

Tunnm  is  the  plural  of  tannej  a  species  of  fir  ( 
liar  to  the  Alps,  which  ordy  tlirives  in  very  rocky  | 
where  scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  he 
found.  On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than 
any  other  mountain  tree. 

Note  14.    Stanza  xxviii. 
A  pinele  star  is  at  her  side,  and  rriffns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heavon. 

The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exa^ 
gerated  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  oriental  or  an 
Italian  sky  ;  yet  it  is  but  a  Utcral  and  hardly  sufiicifllit 
delineation  of  an  August  evening  (the  eighteemk^  as 
contemplutcd  in  one  of  many  rides  along  the  banks  of 
the  Brenta  near  La  Mira. 

Note  15.  Stanza  xxx. 
VVnterins  tho  trefl  which  hears  hi*  lady's  name 
Willi  hut  melodiuuii  tfani,  hus'^ve  hiniMsif  to  fkm», 

I'hanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we 
now  know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.'  The  discoveriea 
of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no 
longer  instruct  or  amuse. ^  We  must  not,  howev^, 
think  that  those  memoirs  are  as  much  a  romance  as 
Beli^arius  or  the  Incat,  although  we  are  told  so  by  Dr. 
Rcultic,  a  great  name,  but  a  litde  authority.*  His  **\mi' 
hour"  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwithstanding  his  "love" 
bus,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him  ridiculoua.* 
The  hy()Othcsi»  which  overpowered  the  struggling  It*- 

1  S»*e  A  historical  and  critical  Kiway  OD  the  Life  and  Char- 
art«>r  of  Pi'irarch ;  and  a  Disnertation  on  a  Historical  Hy- 
pii\^ie»>iii  of  (hf  Ahhti  JeSnde:  tho  firat  appeared  about  the 
yvnT  I7r4  .  ihu  ihUkt  ia  iiiiw^rU'd  in  tliu  fourth  voluuM  of  the 
TiBiitt.K-iionri  of  the  Royal  Society  o(  Ediuhursh ;  aod  both 
have  ii«'*>n  inrorporHietl  into  a  work,  publtohed  uodor  tlio  first 
title,  by  Ma'tantyne  in  1810. 

2  MMnioim  pour  la  Vie  d«  FdtrarqiMJ. 

:\  I.ifp  of  ItontiiP.  by  Sir.  W.  Forliea.  t.  ii.  p.  It*. 
I  4  Mr.  GibUin  called  hit  iMftnoira  "  o  Inb.nir  of  Ure,"  (ms 
I  Derline  nnd  Full,  CHp.  I\x.  note  1.)  and  followed  hini  with 
conli<lenco  and  rlphijnl.  The  rouipih'r  of  a  very  voiUminocs 
I  work  munr  take  nmch  rritici«in  upon  trui«t:  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
idone  so,  thocgh  uut  so  readily  tu  soma  otJ 
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UaiMy  and  carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular, 
and  therefore  haring  the  most  agreeable  and  autlientic 
air,  will  not  give  place  to  the  re-established  ancient 
prejudice. 

It  seems  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  bnrn,  lived,  died, 
and  was  buned,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country. 
The  fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabri^res, 
may  resume  their  pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la 
Bastie  again  bo  heard  with  complacency.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Abb6  had  no  stronger  props  than  the 
parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found  on  the  skeleton  of 
the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  the  manuscript  note  to 
the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in  the  Ambrosian  library. 
If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestable,  the  poetry  was 
written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and  deposited,  with- 
in the  space  of  twelve  hours ;  and  these  deliberate  du- 
ties were  performed  round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died 
of  the  plague,  and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day 
of  her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  are  too  de- 
cisive :  they  prove,  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either 
the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian  note  must  be  a  falsification. 
The  Abbe  cites  both  as  inconteslably  true  ;  the  conse- 
quent deduction  is  inevitable — tlicy  are  both  evidently 
false.' 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  lender  and  prudent  wife  who 
honoured  Avignon  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of 
an  honest  French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one-and- 
twenty  years  her  little  machinery  of  alternate  favours 
and  refusals^  upon 'the  first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was, 
indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a  female  should  be  made 
responsible  for  eleven  children  upon  tlie  faith  of  a  mis- 
interpreted abbreviation,  aiid  the  decision  of  a  librarian.' 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  love  of 
Petrarch  was  not  platonic.  The  happiness  which  he 
pnyed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely 
not  of  the  mind,*  and  something  so  very  real  as  a  mar- 
riage project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a 
■hadowy  nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least 
lix  places  of  his  own  sonnets.*  The  k>ve  of  Petrarch 
was  neither  platonic  nor  poetical ;  and,  if  in  one  passage 
of  his  works  ho  calls  it  *'  amore  veementeissimo  ma 
I  ed  onesto,"  he  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend, 


1  TheHonnet  had  bofora  nwakeofvi  the  nurpicions  of  Mr. 
Horace  Walpule.    8«e  hi«  k-Uer  to  Wlmrion  in  ITKI. 

8  "Par  ce  petit  mnncge.  celt»»  allpm'itivc  de  fnvfiini  et  d»» 
rigu«urs  bi«n  mdnafue.  uno  f«*mrno  tnrulre  «t  Mve  amune. 
DMidanl  vin^t-iin  ana,  \o  plua  i;rniul  poetr-  do  ton  •iucic,  nans 
Mire  In  moindrn  brorhe  k  sun  honm-ur."  M4m.  pour  la 
Vie  dn  Putrarque,  Pr^facu  nux  I'Vancma.  Th«  liaiinn  editor 
ofihe  London  eriition  of  Pclrarrh,  who  has  irnnslated  \Am\ 
WoodhooneleR.  rendem  the  "  f>.>tninc  wv»\tv>  «i  najt**,"  "r-tf- 
jhtat^  civetta.*'  Rideaiiioni  iniorno  a  Mndonnn  Laura,  p.  22(4. 
vol.  hi.  «d.  1811. 

:i  In  a  dialoKuo  with  St.  AinrnnMn.  Pntrarch  hai  dcsrrihMl 
Laura  aa  hnvinK  a  hody  cxhauKti^l  witn  repoaiud  pttihg.  The 
old  editors  read  and  printed  ntrturbtittonihvn;  hut  M.  rnpofr- 
ooier,  librarian  tothi»  French  Kiiiir.  in  I7fi'2,  who  kmw  the  MS. 
in  the  PariH  lihrary,  made  an  Htt»-sr)iii«>n  that  '"on  lit  et  ifu^on 
Jpit  Urr,  pirlvhiu  exkaiuitum.'*  Du  SihIh  joinod  tho  nnmp* 
of  Mewrn.  Boudot  and  liijot  with  M.  t^fipjH-runij'r,  and  in  the 
whoN)  diacuwiion  on  thin  jL/tM^;»,  ahowod  hinivtf  a  downrivlif 
literary  roiuo.  Sws  Rit!»ii«ioni,  etc.,  p.  2rt7.  'i'himrta  Aqninttu 
i*  called  in  to  tc.ulo  whcihtr  k'cirarch'a  nusttrciM  van  a  ckiiste 
maid  or  a  r.nntinnit  wife. 

4  "  Picmalion.  qiianto  lodnrti  d(>i 
Diili*  inniHtfine  tua.  «'.  iniilc  volln 
N*  avestiquul  rh'  i'  mW  una  vorri*i/* 

Soni'tto  .W,   Quarnfo  ehinse  n  Sim/m  T 
«//o  coMcet.io.    Ijf  Hiwe,  cU:.,  par.  i. 
pas.  1811.  odit.  Vcn.  175<k 
%  &M>  RiflMsioai.  etc.  p.  29L 


that  it  waa  guihy  and  perverse,  that  ^.  abtorbed  \am 
(]uite,  and  mastered  his  heart. ' 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  ftr 
the  culpability  of  his  wishes ;  for  the  Abb^  de  Sad* 
himself^  who  certainly  would  not  have  been  sorupo- 
lously  delicate,  if  he  could  have  proved  his  descent  from 
Petrarch  as  well  as  Laura,  is  forced  into  a  stout  defence 
of  his  virtuous  grandmother.  As  far  as  relates  to  the 
poet,  we  have  no  security  for  the  innocence,  except 
perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his  pursuit.  He  assures  ik, 
in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when  arrived  at  hit 
fortieth  year,  ho  not  only  had  in  horror,  but  had  bwt 
all  recollection  and  image  of  any  "  irregularity.*^  But 
the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigDed 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  either  the  mem- 
ory or  the  moraUty  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him, 
when  he  forgot  or  was  guilty  of  this  nlip.*  The  weakest 
argument  for  the  purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  from 
the  permanence  di  effects,  which  siu-vived  the  object  of 
his  passion.  The  reflection  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  that 
virtue  alone  is  capable  of  making  impressions  which 
death  caimot  efface,  is  one  of  those  which  every  body 
applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be  true,  the  mt^ 
ment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the  records  of 
human  feeling.*^  Such  apophthegms  can  do  nothing  for 
Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the 
very  weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made  even 
a  little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage,  cannot 
be  edified  with  any  thing  but  truth.  What  is  called 
vindicating  the  honour  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  is 
the  most  futile,  tedious,  and  uninstructive  of  all  writing} 
although  it  will  always  meet  with  more  applause  thiu 
that  sober  criticism,  which  is  attributed  to  the  malicious 
desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the  common  standard 
of  humanity.  It  ui,  after  all,  not  unUkely,  that  our 
historian  was  right  in  retaining  his  favourite  hypothetic 
salvo,  which  secures  the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves 
the  honour  of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.* 

Note  16.  Stanza  xxxi. 
■  I'hey  keep  hia  duit  in  Arqu^,  where  he  died. 
Petrarch  retired  to  Arquk  immediately  on  his  retura 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1370,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  cele- 
brated visit  to  Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  No- 
vello  de  Carrara,  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last 
j'ears  of  his  life  between  that  charming  solitude  and 
Padua.  For  four  months  previous  to  his  death  he  was 
in  a  state  of  continual  languor,  and  in  the  morning  of 
July  the  19th,  in  the  year  1374,  was  found  dead  in  his 
library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The 
chair  is  still  shown  amon^jst  the  precious  relics  of  Arqu^, 
which,  from  the  uninterrupted  veneration  that  has  been 
attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man,  from 


1  "  Quells  rra  e  perveraa  pnnione  che  solo  tutto  mi  oeea* 

pavn  e  mi  nrirnava  nel  cuore." 
S  .9tion  HiHonesta,  are  his  words. 

3  "  A  qutMttn  r^nleanone  cm'\  ^iiicora  dknin  forM  nersMniM 
una  nuova  riiduta  oh'  «>i  Tece."  Tiraboachi,  Storia,  etc.,  turn, 
v.  lib.  iv.  par.  ii.  pag.  4t^i. 

4  "  //  n*v  a  Quf  In  v^tu  $fvU  Qvi  $mt  rapaMf  de  flirt  dm 
iiHpr'stiiiiHit  qnr  la  mttrt  »'  tffarepaf.'''  M.  de  Rimnrd,  Baroo 
d^  III  Buhtie.  in  thH  Momoiren  de  I* Academic  He«  Inacriptioac 
ft  RitliM-L(!iUe«  for  1740  and  1751.  See  also  Riflosaioni,  ate^ 
p.2T». 

5  "And  If  the  viitue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was  mexnrahle 
ho  .-njoynd,  and  miphl  lto»«>t  of  enjoyin*  the  nymj^  of  po^t* 
rv."  lh>rline  and  Fall.  cnp.  Ixx.  p.  327.  vol.  xii.  ocL  Per- 
haps the  ij*  is  hure  meant  fur  aJUkutmK, 
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le  wmaaA  of  bis  death  to  the  present  hour,  have,  H 
ttf  be  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  auUienticity  than  tho 
Ukapcahan  nieniohals  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
AnqiM  (for  the  last  salable  is  accented  in  pronun- 
iaiua,  akbough  the  analogy  of  the  £ngluh  language 
tu  been  obaorved  in  the  verse),  is  twelve  miles  from 
IVlaa,  sod  about  three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high 
nad  to  Roivi^Q,  in  the  bosom  of  the  £uganean  hills. 
A&cr  s  walk  of  twenty  minuies,  across  a  flat  welU  wooded 
•eiibw,  >ou  coBM  to  a  little  blue  lake,  clear  but  fathom- 
Wsa,  snd  to  the  foot  of  a  sucGession  of  acdivities  and 
yb,  dotbed  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  rich  with  fir 
isd  peine«ranate  trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit-shrub. 
From  the  banks  of  the  lake,  the  road  winds  into  the  hills, 
ai  Ike  church  of  Arquk  is  soon  seen  between  a  cleft 
where  t«o  hdges  slope  towards  each  other,  snd  nearly 
iMisse  the  villaae.  The  houses  are  scattered  at  intervals 
a  the  steep  skies  of  these  summits ;  and  that  of  tho 
aoet  is  on  the  ed^e  of  a  little  knoll  overlookin;K  two  de- 
rciMa,  and  comnuuiding  a  view  not  only  of  the  f^Iowiuf 
prkm  in  the  dales  uninediatciy  beneath,  but  of  the 
«Kle  piama,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mullierry  and 
nJiow  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vines, 
uG  smjik  c)-presfles,  and  the  spires  of  towns  ore  seen 
a  rhe<hstance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po 
uJ  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  of  diese 
voicaaM*  hiUs  is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week 
»»er  than  m  the  plainji  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid, 
tr  bfc  canooi  be  said  to  be  buried,  in  a  sarcophagus  of 
•v)  Barbie,  rai.H«Kl  on  four  pila<<tcrs  on  an  elevated  base, 
lad  pre>«  rved  from  an  association  wiih  meaner  tombs. 
h  sUBkl«  c«wayptcuously  alone,  but  will  be  soon  over- 
AatkmcJ  by  four  lately-pkintcd  laurels.  Petrarch's 
r««rai«,  :or  here  every  lliiug  is  Petrarch's,  springs  and 
vffiUi.bi  Itself  beneuUi  an  artificial  arch,  a  little  below 
lb-  rjHirrh,  aifi  aliounda  plentifully,  in  the  driest  senson, 
•ith  that  soft  water  which  was  the  ancient  wealth  of 
ihr  Euf  aof^an  hilJH.  It  would  be  more  attractive,  wcr^ 
caoL  in  Kome  <*ca5ons,  h<^sct  with  hornets  and  wai'ps. 
S»«  uhor  coincidence  could  assimilate  the  tombs  of 
PrtTirrh  an!  An:hi!orhus.  Ilie  revulutioiis  of  ccntu- 
ni.«  have  spiu-ed  theye  seqnesitred  valleys,  and  the 
wy  n««'ence  which  has  been  cfTercd  to  the  ashes  <»f 
P«rarrh,  was  prompted,  not  by  hate,  but  veneration. 
Aa  ancmjft  was  made  to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its 
:>?a«iTe,  and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a  Florcn- 
<iso,  through  a  rent  which  is  still  visible.  The  injury  is 
wfcrjotren,  but  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with 
^  rwiTjirv  where  he  was  bom,  but  where  he  would 
*«  !rTp.  A  peafiant  boy  of  Arqnd  being  ask<'d  who 
fitrm-Ji  was,  replied,  **tliat  the  people  of  the  psir- 
^KMt-  knctv  al!  alio'it  him,  but  that  lie  only  knew  tliat 
»<  vt%  a  Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth  '  was  not  quite  correct  in  saj-in?,  that 
Pfi^tA  never  rctiumcd  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once 
^nred  it  when  a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through 
JVfTire  on  his  way  from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  his 
''^uni  in  tlie  year  1350,  and  rcniaiiird  there  long  enough 
l^^jnoKMne  acquaintance  with  its  iCDst  dlstmguisheil 
■Wwwirs.  A  FWcnline  gentleman,  ashame<i  of  the 
•frmon  of  the  poet  for  his  native  counU^',  was  eager  to 
P** wit  Ais  trivial  error  in  our  accom[>li»hed  travelUir, 
vbwi  be  knew  and   respected  for  an  extraordinary 


1  tenaiJts,  etc.  oa  Italy,  p.  <J5,  oote,  i2d  edlL 
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capacity,  extensive  erudition,  and  refmed  taste,  jomed 
to  that  engaging  simplicity  of  manners  which  has  been 
so  frequently  recognised  as  the  surest,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genms. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously 
traced  and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  ia 
shown  in  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  m  order 
to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and 
the  neighbouring  Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried 
when  seven  montlis  old,  and  remained  until  his  seventh 
year,  have  designated,  by  a  long  inscription,  tho  spot 
where  tlicir  great  fellow-citizen  was  bom.  A  tablet  has 
been  ralseAJ  to  him  at  Parma,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha, 
at  the  cathedral, '  because  he  was  archdeacon  of  that 
society,  and  was  only  snatched  from  his  intended  sepul- 
ture in  their  church  by  &  foreign  death.  Another  tablet 
with  a  bust  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Pavia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  1368  in  that 
city,  with  his  son-in-law  Brossano.  The  political  con- 
dition which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  Italians  from 
the  rriticism  of  tlie  Uving,  has  concentrated  their 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  the  dead. 

Note  17.  Stanza  xxxiv. 
Or,  it  may  be.  with  demons. 
The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  demoos 
as  with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  chose  the  wilder- 
ness for  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour.  And  our  un- 
sullied John  Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  t9 
complete  solitude. 

Note  1 8.  Stanza  xxxviu. 

Ill  fnre  of  all  hi*  f<»es,  the  Cinsr^n  quiro; 
And  Boileou,  whote  nuh  envjr,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boileau  depreciates 
Tasso,  may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  jus- 
tify the  o[*inion  given  of  tlie  harmony  of  French  verse. 

A  Malherl>n.  ii  Rtican,  fniiirvt  Ti.uophile, 
'£t  le  clinquant  du  Takse  4  tout  Tor  de  Virpile. 

Sat.  iz.  verte  176. 
Tlie  biographer  Sorassi,^  out  of  tenderness  to  the  repu- 
tation either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  )>oet,  is  eager 
to  obser^-e  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained  away 
this  censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  the 
Jerusalem  to  be  a  '*  genius  sublime,  vast,  and  happily 
bfini  for  the  higher  flights  of  poetry."  To  this  we  will 
add,  that  tlic  recanution  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when 


I  D.  O.  M. 

FrancJBCo  Petrarrhe 

Pnrmeofi  Archidtaeono. 

ParrntihiiirprrclHris  cent-re  p<Tnntiqtio 

Kihirei  ChiiMinrtac  Mcnpiori  eximiu 

Ri>mana>  linjruv  r«n»tiluturi 

FAtunr.x  principi 

.\rricoi  ob  carmen  Hhc  in  urbe  peractiim  reg ibus  acdlo 

S.  P.  U.  R.  iHuroa  dooato. 

Tanti  Viri 

Juvenilium  jiivenis  tenilinm  sonex 

iStudiiMiMimua 

Comes  NicolaiM  Caaonicuii  Cicornurus 

Miurmuren  pruxtma  ara  ozcitaiu. 

Ihiqiie  condilo 

Divie  Januariffi  cruonto  corpore 

H.  M.  P. 

Huffectum 

Bed  infra  meritum  Frnncisci  lepulchro 

Suinma  hoc  m  axle  etft-rri  mundantia 

Si  Parme  occumlKiret 

EUtcra  uiurle  beu  nobis  erepti. 

2  I.a  vita  del  Tsmo,  lib.  iii.  p.  S84.  turn.  u.  adit   Bergaaaa 
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w«  examine  the  whole  anecdote  at  reported  by  OliveL ' 
The  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  Bohours  *  is 
recorded  only  to  the  confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  pa- 
Unotlia  the  Italian  makes  no  effort  to  discover,  and 
would  not  perhaps  accept.  As  to  the  opposition  which 
the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  tlie  Cruscan  academy, 
who  degraded  Tasso  from  all  competition  with  Ariosto, 
below  Bojardo  and  Pulci,  the  disgrace  of  such  opposition 
must  also,  in  some  measure,  be  laid  to  tlie  charge  of 
Alphonso,  and  the  court  of  Forraru.  For  Leonard  Sal- 
viati,  the  principal  and  nearly  tlie  sole  origin  of  this 
attack,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,'  influenced  by  a 
hope  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  IIou5e  of  Este:  an 
object  wliich  he  thought  attainable  by  exalting  the  repu- 
tation  of  a  native  poet  at  the  expense  of  a  rival,  then  a 
primmer  of  state.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  Salviati 
must  serve  to  show  the  cotcinporary  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment ;  and  will  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  indignation  at  the  tyrant  jailor/  In 
fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  not  disappointed  in  the 
reception  given  to  his  criticism ;  he  was  called  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavoured  to  heighten 
his  claims  to  favour,  by  panegyrics  on  tlic  family  of  his 
sovereign,'  he  was  in  his  turn  ahandone<l,  and  expired 
in  neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cruscans 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  six  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy ;  and  if  the  academy  owed  its 
first  renown  to  having  almost  opened  wiili  such  a  para- 
dox,«  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care 
of  his  reputation  alleviated  rather  than  aggravated  the 
imprisonment  of  the  iryured  poet.  The  defence  of  his 
father  and  of  himself,  for  both  were  involved  in  the 
censure  of  Salviati,  found  employment  for  many  of  his 
solitary  hours,  and  the  captive  could  have  been  but  little 
ombarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  where,  amongst 
other  delinquencies,  he  was  charged  wiili  invidiously 
omitting,  in  his  comparison  l^'tween  France  an<i  Italy, 
to  maKe  any  mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del 
Fiore  at  Florence.'  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto 
seems  as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by  doubting 
the  interpretation  of  Tasso's  self- est inuilion,'  related 

1  Hi«toire  d«  rAraHemic  Fninrniito.  depiii«  l(i.V^  jiir<qirh 
17UU,  par  I'abbd  d'Oiivut,  p.  181.  e«iit.  AmMUsiduin,  \TM) 
"Msia,  oiwuite,  vvnnnt  h  l*uf(;ii(o  qu'ii  a  t'uit  du  m-.n  talent. 
Taurais  moiitri^  que  lo  bun  mii*  n'ect  pu  toujoura  cc  <iiii  do- 
mine  ches  Ini,"  p.  1H2.  Boilonu  fHiil  hn  h:itl  nut  rhsHKed  bin 
opinioD :  "  J'en  aisi  \mu  nhaniie,  dit-il."  etc.  p.  M. 

2  La  manion*  do  bieii  putiMT  daii«  Irn  ouvrnct'st  de  Toiprit, 
sec.  dial.  p.  80.  ddit  1693.  Phdaniltrd  in  Tur  IViiisn.  and  say*, 
in  the  outnet,  "do  tou«  los  bciiux  '.uprilK  nuf  I'ltalip  n  p<iri6s, 
le  TaMO  cat  pout-eire  criui  Qi:i  p(rnis«  lo  plus  n«ittl«*inent.** 
But  Buhuuri  ae«inui  to  spe.ik  io  Eoluxtui,  who  rioaea  with 
the  absurd  companaon,  "  FaiifHi  valuirc  lu  Tiifno  taut  qu'il 
voua  plairn.  je  m'en  tiona  p«>ur  moi  li  Wiv'iU'.,"  vtc.  ib.  p.  1(>2. 

3  Ln  Vita,  i-ic.  lib.  iii.  p.  IK),  t«>iii.  ii.  The  EiiifliKh  rea<li*r 
may  weo  an  account  of  tno  opposiiiun  or  tin;  Crufca  tu  Ttuau. 
in  Dr.  Black,  Life,  otc.  c^p.  xvii.  vdl.  li. 

4  For  further,  and,  it  iit  hopeil,  d«*i-iiiivo  proof,  that  Ta»so 
was  neither  inofM  nor  lets  than  a  prisoner  nf  atatr,  tho  reader 
is  rerRm>d  to  "Historical  I  Kucirniidna  uf  tiie  IVlh  Canto  of 
Childo  llarnid,"  p.  5,  and  Adluwinf;. 

5  Ornziuni  tunchri.  .  .  .  Pelle  Uxli  di  Don  I^uici  Cardinal 
d'Efte.  .  .  .  Dirile  lodi  di  Donuo  Aifonzo  d'Eitte.  6eo  Ln 
Vita.  lib.  iii.  p.ie.  117. 

6  It  w:iii  fu^nded  in  1283.  and  tho  Cruftr.an  anftwpr  to  Pel- 
kcrinort  Caraffa  or  epiea  pot.tia,  was  piiblirthni  in  I.V'I. 

7  "Cotanto  po'd  gpinpre  in  lui  il  velono  delln  sun  [M-Mima 
volontA  contni  oiis  nazion  Fiorontaua.*'  La  Vita,  lib.  iii.  pp. 
••f  «H  toin.  ii. 

?  La  Vita  III  M.  L.  Ario«to.  aoritta  dall*  Abate  Giro  lamo 
Bamffaidi  giuDiore.  etc.,  Furrara.  1W7.  lib.  iii.  page  SiS. 
Mm  Uistorkal  lllustratMOs.  etc.  p.  SOw 


in  Scrassi^s  life  of  the  poet.  But  Tiraboechi  had  1 
laid  that  rivalry  at  rest,'  by  showing,  thai 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a  question  of  compariMi^ 
but  of  preference. 

Note  19.  Stanza  idi. 
The  lif  htnioc  rent  from  Arioato's  bust 
Tho  irun  crown  of  laurpIN  inunickM  leaves. 
Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  firom  ihl 
Benedictine  church  to  the  Ubrary  of  Ferrara,  his  bust, 
which  surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  ligfatniag, 
and  a  cjrown  of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  erenl 
has  been  recorded  by  a  writer  of  the  last  century.*  The 
transfer  of  these  sacred  ashes  on  the  6th  of  Jime,  1801, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  of  the  short* 
lived  Italian  Republic,  and  to  consecrate  the  memory  of 
the  ceremony,  the  once  famous  fallen  JntrepkH  wwi 
revived  and  re-lbrmed  in  the  Ahostean  academy.  Tht 
large  public  place  through  which  the  prore«>sion  paradod 
was  tlicn  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto  Sfpiarc.  Ths 
author  ot  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as  the  Ht^ 
mer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.'  The  mother  of  Ai»» 
osto  was  of  Rtfggio,  and  the  house  in  which  he  wM 
bom  is  carefully  distinguished  by  a  tablet  with  these 
words:  "^li  uacfw  lAidovico  ArioMo  it  fpont»9Ji 
Sellembre  fielP  anno  1474."  Hut  the  FerrareM  intke 
light  of  the  accident  by  which  their  fioet  was  Um 
abroad,  and  (>!aim  hini  excliisively  for  their  own.  Tlray 
possess  his  buries,  tliey  show  his  ami-chair,  and  hll 
ink-stand,  and  his  autographs. 

" hie  illiua  nrma. 

Hie  ciiriUK  Tuii " 

Tlie  house  whore  he  livttl,  llic  room  whore  he  died,  ait 
designated  by  his  own  repl;un;d  iin'morial,*  and  bya 
recent  inscription.  The  Feir;u-csc  are  more  jealous  of 
their  claims  since  the  animosity  of  Deniita,  arising  IhM 
a  cause  which  their  apologists  inystt  rioll^ly  hint  ii  not 
unk.'iown  to  tin  in,  ventured  lo  <!(;^rade  their  soil  ud 
cllrnatc  lo  a  I{a;olian  incapacity  lor  all  i>;>iritual  produ^ 
lions.  A  <]iiarto  volume  has  been  called  forlh  by  the 
dflractiun,  and  this  supplement  to  Baretti^s  IVlemoirs 
of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese,  has  born  considered  a  In- 
umphant  reply  to  the  *'  Qiiadro  Storico  Statistico  ddP 
.\lla  Italia." 

Note  20.  Stanza  xli. 

For  the  trno  lauri'l-wn^atli  which  iclorjr  weaves 

I*  of  tho  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cl(»vi:a. 

The  eagle,  the  sea-calf,  tho  laurel,^  and  the  while 

vine,*  were  among.nt  ilie  most  approved  |»rcservaavet 

agaiast  lightning :  Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Aitgustue  C»> 

sar  the  second,^  and  Tiberius  never  lailod  to  wear  t 

wreath  of  the  third  when  tho  sky  thn^atemKl  a  thunder* 

storm.'  These  su[»erstitions  may  be  received  withuol  t 

1  Storiadeila  liCti..  etc.  lib.  iii.  toin.  vii.  par.  iiL  p.  1231 
sect.  4. 

2  "  Mi  rr.ccontnrono  quo'  monaci,  ch*  ntendo  radolo  m 
fulmine  nclla  Imu  chiHaa  vrhiantu  eaao  ditllf  tempia  la  eoroaa 
di  lanro  k  (|u>>ir  imiiioruile  puota."  <)i .  di  lliaoconi,  vol.  jib 
p.  17fi.  fd.  Milann.  IHYl  \  h  tt«ra  al  Si^mir  (iuido  t^ariDi  A^ 
cifiiii«H-rittco,  luU'  indole  di  uii  fulmine  caduto  in  Dreads  f 
anno  \irt\i. 

'{  "  A|»i>NSK<oiiaio  ammirntore  od  invitto  opolufiMs  del* 
Omn-o  FnrartHf."  Tho  titUi  wrm  Srn  ifivrn  \rf  Tasfo,  aii4 
iH  ((uottnl  lo  thn  ronfuiiion  ofthn  'J'tutgirtt,  lib.  iii.  pp.  9B 
30o.    L:i  Vila  di  M.  L.  Arionto.  etc. 

4  "  I'nrva,  tin]  npta  niihi.  M'd  nulU  ohnoain,  sod  noK 
Ftnrdida,  paita  nM«o  M»d  luini'n  a»rf  d'>oiiig.** 
5  Af|ni<n.  vimi'uk  iiiHriniia.  ft  luurun.  fuiituoa  oua  fenuotff 
Phn.  Nat.  ilifit.  hh.  ii.  cap.  Iv. 
ti  (\>lum(>ila,  iih.  x. 

7  Huoton.  in  Vit.  A u coal.  cap.  xc 

8  kl.  In  Vic  'llberii,  oap.  Lux. 
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lib 


mm  01  &  cooatay  wbm«  the  ■Mgical  propertiea  of  the 
bttrtwij  have  not  lost  aU  their  credit ;  and  perhaps  the 
iMcr  my  not  be  much  ayrprised  to  find  that  a  com- 
■efluior  on  Suetoaiua  baa  taken  open  himeelf  grately 
10  daprarc  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  'Hbe- 
nM.  b)'  H»fitf  inning  that,  a  few  years  belbre  he  wrote, 
Alurcl  was  actually  struck  by  lightning  at  Rome. 

No«eSl.  Stanza  xH. 
Koow  thai  the  fiKJitDinc  MoctiftM  below. 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the 
fflva,  havmg  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held 
■oedyaad  the  ■MBoory  of  the  accident  was  preserred 
fev  a  ptUmL,  or  ahar,  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well, 
eiih  a  bale  cbapel  covering  the  cavity  supposed  to  be 
■ad«  fay  the  thunderbolt.  Bo<fie8  scathed  and  persons 
itock  dead  were  thought  to  be  incorruptible  ;*  and  a 
Aeke  ant  &ial  conferred  perpetual  dignity  upon  the 
■SB  so  dntinguished  by  Heaven.* 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a  white 
pment,  aud  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition 
«as  aoc  confined  to  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter :  the 
tess^iiiiiidi  believed  in  the  omens  furnished  by  lightning, 
aaa  a  Christian  priest  confesses  that  by  adiabolical  skill 
m  inurivetiiig  thunder,  a  seer  foretold  to  AgiluU^  duke 
sTTunn,  an  event  which  came  to  pass,  and  gave  him  a 
^av*^  aal  a  crown.*  There  was,  however,  something 
tqawjcaJ  HI  this  sign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
fkicie  chJ  not  aJwa3rs  consider  propitious ;  and  as  the 
fcars  are  likely  to  last  kmger  than  the  consolations  of 
■^eviiiurtn,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Romans  of  the  age 
sf  Leo  X.  sImmiM  have  been  so  much  terrified  at  some 
ainKtrpreted  storms  as  to  require  the  ejdiortatioas  of 
s  scholar,  who  arrayed  all  the  learning  on  thunder  and 
k^tunji  to  prove  the  omen  favourable ;  beginning  with 
Iks  ia«h  wiiich  siruck  the  walls  of  Veliune,  and  indud- 
iig  that  whid)  played  upon  a  gale  at  Florence,  and 
lmi«d  the  pontificate  of  one  of  its  citizens.* 

Note  22.  Stanza  Uii. 
Italia,  oil  Itslia.  eu^ 
Toe  two  stanzas,  XLU.  and  XLIII.,  are,  with  the  ez- 
tfyixi  of  a  biie  or  two,  a  translation  of  the 
■SE*!  of  Filicaja : 

**  Italia,  Italia,  O  tn  eoi  Gm  la  sorts." 

Note  S3.  8tanza  zliv. 

WaivlMrinc  ia  routh,  1  iraced  the  path  of  him, 

1  lae  Rnoiao  frieiMl  of  Runi«'«  lea»t  mortal  mind. 

Tbu  celebrated  letter  ot'Scrvius  isulpicius  to  Cicero,  on 

ia^caih  of  his  daughter,  doscriUus  as  it  then  was,  and 

i»  u,  a  path  vvhich  1  oHco  traced  in  Greece,  both  by 

as  uJ  laihi,  in  diiTereot  journeys  aud  voyages. 

''Oa  my  return  from  Avvjlj  as  1  was  sailing  from 
£^Ma  Ujwards  Megani,  I  begun  to  contemplate  the 
f(«t>tii  i<f  the  couriXnes  around  me :  JEIgiua  was  behind, 
lltjtfa  belore  me ;  Pirams  on  tlic  right,  Corinth  on  the 
U;  SjI  which  town^  once  Cunous  and  flourishing,  now 
k  fn^-rtumed  and  buried  io  tlieir  ruins.  Upon  this 
a;k,  1  ould  not  but  think  prcsontly  within  myself. 


Alas !  how  do  we  poor  mortab  fret  and  vex  ourselves  if 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose 
life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  aobta 
cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view." ' 
Note  24.  Stanza  xlvi. 


-and  1 


I  V»:e  i.  tn«.  400.  adit.  Liird.  Bat.  ]A/n. 

I V^.  J.  C.  Baycoser.  da  Ttsma  moia  et  Fdminibas,  Ub. 

'virtu.     Phu.  Sjrinpoa..  %id.  J.  C.  BuOaiig.  ut  aup. 
4  PtMit  niw««H.  d^  SMlia  Lsoffobard.  lib.  iti.  cap.  xiv.  fo. 

1*   niiT.   'J'^orifl.    lUi. 

i\  p.  VriW>riniii.  da  fulminomsicnifiRatifmibiisdeelsmatlo. 
K.  (i'*^r.  Antiq.  Koni.  tftro.  v.  p.  SU3,  Thsdsekmstiuaii 
MiftaMd  u»  JoUaa  of  Msdieis. 


The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  forai. 

It  is  Poggio,  who,  kxiking  from  the  Capitolme  hil 

upon  ruined  Rome,  breaks  forth  into  the  exdamadoo, 

"  Ut  nunc  omni  decore  nudata,  prostrata  jacet,  inslar 

gigantei  cadaveris  comipti  atque  undique  exesL"* 

Note  25.  Stanza  xlix. 

There,  too,  the  roddeu  loTCi  in  itnne. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  mstaiitly  suggsstt 
the  lines  in  the  SeoMonSf  and  the  comparison  of  the  ob- 
ject ^ith  the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correct- 
ness of  the  portrait,  but  the  peculiar  turn  of  though^ 
and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  oi 
the  descriptive  poet.  The  same  condusion  may  be  de- 
duced from  another  hint  in  the  same  episode  of  Mosi- 
dora ;  for  Thomson*s  notion  of  the  |>rivileges  of  &voured 
love  must  have  been  dtlicr  very  primitive,  or  rather 
deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateful  nymph 
infunii  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier  mo- 
ment he  might  perhaps  be  the  companion  of  her  bath: 
"  The  tima  may  come  yon  need  not  fly." 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  is  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine 
gallery  without  a  word  on  the  IVhetter.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  character  of  that  disputed  statue  shoukl  not  be 
entirely  decided,  at  letist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  seen  a  sarcophagus  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica 
of  Sl  Paul  without  the  walls,  at  Rome,  where  the  whole 
group  of  the  fable  of  Mariyas  is  seen  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation ;  and  the  Scytliian  clave  whetting  the  knife 
is  represented  exacUy  in  the  same  position  as  this 
cdebrated  masteqiiece.  The  slave  is  not  naked :  but 
it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to  suppose 
the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an  in- 
strument Cir  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lamt 
supposes,  the  man  is  no  other  than  tlie  barber  of  Ju- 
lius Ca'sar.  Winkclinonn,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of 
the  same  subject,  follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agos- 
tini,  and  his  authority  might  have  been  thought  eon- 
dusive,  even  if  the  resemblance  did  iK>t  strike  the  most 
careless  observer.' 

Amongst  the  bronzes  of  the  same  princely  coUection, 
is  still  tu  be  seen  the  inscribed  tablet  copi^  and  com- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon.*  Our  liistohan  found 
some  ditficdties,  but  did  not  delist  from  his  illostra- 
tion :  he  iiiight  be  vexed  to  hoar  that  his  criticism  has 
been  thrown  away  on  an  inscriptiun  now  generally  re- 
cogiused  to  be  a  forgery. 

Note  26.  Stanza  U. 

———hi*  eyi-a  to  thf^  upturn, 
Ftx>dinc  oil  ihy'«wect  cheek. 

. .  .Atque  oculos  paarat  uutrque  suoa.*' — OvitL  JImwr.  hb.  n 


1  Dr.  MiJdIeion— Hbtory  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicaro 
sect.  viL  pMK.  371,  vol.  b. 

9  T^  roniinff)  variniatc  urbis  Romse  et  de  ruinis  < 
dtmcripiic),  ap.  Salleofre.  Thesaur.  turn.  i.  peg.  501. 

3  See  Muniio.  Ant.  iiied.  par.  i.  cap.  svii.  n.  xlii.  paf.  S(» 
ami  Storia  delle  aiu,  ate.  lib.  xL  cap.  i,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.  not.  U 

4  Nomina  ceoleaqus  Aaiiqua  Italia,  p.  S04.  sdiL  oak 
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Note  27.  Stanza  Kv. 
In  Sanla  Cruce'i  holy  prvciacti  lie. 
This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those 
Aho9e  tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the 
centre  of  pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her 
whose  eloquence  was  poured  over  the  illustrious  ajihts^ 
and  whose  voice  is  now  as  mute  as  those  she  sung. 
CoRixNA  is  uo  more ;  and  with  her  should  expire  the 
fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  which  threw  too  dax- 
zling  or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the  march  of  genius, 
and  forbad  the  steady  gaze  of  disinterested  chticuin* 
We  have  her  picture  embellished  or  distorted,  as  fneni- 
ship  or  detractiuM  has  held  the  pencil:  the  impartial 
portrait  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  contempfi- 
rary.  The  immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is 
probable,  be  far  from  aflurding  a  just  estimate  of  h^ 
•ingular  cajiacily.  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  woi^dur, 
•id  the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  Lhi? 
edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist. — The  dead  have 
no  sex;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles;  they 
can  confer  no  privilege :  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a 
woman — she  is  only  an  author :  and  it  may  be  fores^ea 
that  many  will  repay  themselves  for  foriner  compld- 
sance,  by  a  severity  to  which  the  extravagance  of  pre- 
vious praises  may  perhaps  give  the  colour  of  truth. 
The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the  latest  posterity  they  wiD, 
assuredly  descend,  will  have  to  pronounce  upon  her 
various  productions ;  and  the  longer  the  vista  through 
which  they  arc  seen,  the  more  accurately  minute  wiJl 
be  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  justice  of  the  deci- 
sion. She  will  enter  into  that  existence  in  which  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were, 
associated  in  a  world  of  tlicir  own,  and  from  that  uu- 
perior  sphere  shed  their  eternal  influence  for  the  caq- 
trol  and  consolation  of  mankind.  But  the  indivitiuAl 
will  gradually  disappear  as  the  author  is  more  dis^ 
tiuctly  seen :  some  one,  therefore,  of  all  those  whom 
tlie  chanus  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy  ho^itality, 
Attracted  wuhin  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppct,  should 
rescue  from  oblivion  those  virtues  which,  although 
they  are  said  to  love  the  shade,  arc,  in  fact,  more  fre- 
quently chilled  than  excited  by  tlie  domestic  cares  of 
private  life.  Some  one  should  be  found  to  portray 
the  unaffected  graces  with  whicli  she  adorned  thoM 
dearer  relationships,  the  performance  of  whose  duties 
is  rather  discovered  amongst  the  interior  secrets,  ihaxi 
seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  family  int^'r- 
course ;  and  which,  indeed,  it  requires  tlie  delicacy  of 
genuine  aflbction  to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indliror* 
ent  spectator.  Some  one  should  bo  found,  noi  to 
celebrate,  but  to  describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  on 
open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society,  ever  varied,  aid 
always  pleased,  the  creator  of  which,  divested  of  the 
ambition  and  tlie  arts  of  public  rivaky,  shone  forth  aialy 
to  give  fresh  animation  to  those  around  her.  The  mo- 
•  ther  tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly  beloved,  the 
friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed,  the 
charitable  patroness  of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgnTten 
by  those  whom  she  cherished,  protected,  and  fed.  Her 
l(M8  will  be  mourned  the  most  where  she  was  known 
tlic  best ;  and,  to  the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends  nnd 
•»inre  dependants,  may  be  offered  the  disinterested  m- 
giet  of  a  stranger,  who,  anudst  the  sublimor  scenes  of 
tde  Leman  lake,  leceived  his  chief  satisfaction  from 
(Moteraplating  the  engaging  qualities  of  the  inoompa- 
iaUU  Corinna* 


Nele  Sa.  Stanza  hr. 

»  h#rt  TuposB 

ADgcliij'if  Aliiefrs  twnes- 

Aifieri  is  the  gf«at  nainfl  of  this  aft^  The  Ita]jui% 
without  Wfjuri^  Ibr  tin  huadnd  yean,  oen«ider  Km  a 
**  a  poet  good  in  law.^^Hii  lueiwry  is  the  mum  d«»r 
to  thum  bucause  Ua  is  the  hard  ol freedom  ;  and  b<^callBfl, 
tts  auch,  \\vi  U-agoditis  cbii  r^ctsjvc  no  countenance  ffDCB 
any  of  their  soverei^gns.  They  arts  but  very  sddom|SBl 
but  very  few  of  ihcmi,  allowod  ttt  be  acted.  It  wud^ 
terved  by  Cuicrti,  lb  at  nowhere  were  the  true  opiniMi 
and  feelings  of  tite  Rofiiana  so  ckady  ahown  as  sA  (kl 
theaire.^  Ju  tlifi  auluniEi  oflSK^  a  cetttbrsud  iiflfVii^ 
visatore  exhibited  his  tsJcnls  at  lheOpt!niphousBfifl& 
lax  The  reading  of  the  theses  hiuiUetd  in  fer  the  mJ^ 
jtcLs  of  his  pu«lry  we;*  rectiviid  by  a  vary  uiuivcruus  s^ 
dj^bcfe,  for  tlm  nwst  pari  In  silencOf  cr  with  Lau||||er| 
but  when  the  ik^iiittant,  iitilaldiu^  due  of  the  papsr^sto 
cLoJiDcd,  **■  Tlie  ap^tmat  nj  VkUiT  Aifitri^**  ih»  wWi 
thoiiire  btiTit  into  a  iliouL,  und  the  applause  was  a^ 
liiiuud  for  eohw  iiUHiuiiiU!.  The  lot  dni  not  lUl  on  iJ^ 
fieri  ^  and  the  llsi^nor  S^ijccj  had  to  pour  Ibrth  his  ss^ 
leMpdmry  coinmoujilsjces  on  the  bombardDi«n&  sf  ^ 
gier^.  Tlie  ihoic^^  indued,  is  nut  \6i\  Xo  acddem  lynli 
so  ffluch  as  tnigliL  b^  tjiought  froni  a  Grii'  vncir  of  ihi 
ceremo^iy ;  aud  tiie  police  not  only  lakes  care  to  1 
at  the  papers  beforehand,  but,  ui  OLfte  «f  any  } 
i]^er-thouf;hl,  stt^pa  in  to  correct  the  blindfneis  ^ 
chuico.  The  pru^Hj^ol  f^^  deilying  AUicri  waj  recsisti 
with  ijnmuUiote  entliusiiuin,  the  rather  bccasue  it  mi 
coqjcctured  there  would  be  djo  opponuTuty  of  carnV| 
It  into  ^ecL 

Note  S&.  f^tHnea  Itr. 
HfTD  M AchiittrrUi'i  enrth  nstum'd  l<i  wh^nee  U  nth     * 

The  atTtJctitioo  of  ^impliirity  in  eepulchral  in 
tionif  which  »o  oftrn  leaver  u«  uncertain  wh<?lber  1 
etmctiire  before  us  is  an  nclual  depcwitofy^  nr  a  < 
iflph,  or  a  simple  memorial  aoI  of  ileatU  but  Iifei  lil 
given  to  the  totnb  of  Machiavelli  no  informalion  sf  li 
th^  place  or  timo  of  Iho  birth  or  deathj  the  ag«  or  p» 
r^nta^e^  of  the  hialoriaiii« 

TA.NTa  NOMINE  NVXLVM  PAR  ELOGrVM 
MCLULAVd  MACHIAVELLI. 

There  seems  at  teajit  no  rf^aion  wfiy  the  name  dioM 
n^  have  been  pat  above  the  scntencie  which  i 
in  il. 

It  will  readily  be  bnnirinci)  that  the  prc^fudtces  i 
have  poued  tho  name  of  IVIarhiaveUi  int<^  tji  i 
proverbial  of  iniquity^  r-rirt  uo  limgcr  at  Florenes^ 
memory  ivat  |K'r*ecntfld  s-i  his  lito  had  been  ftir  n  i^ 
tachiuent  to  lilierty,  iucmnpatililu  with  the  new  qriltfl 
of  dcL^poiiiiTi^  whirh  i!ner<?'''ir'l  the  foil  of  the  free  gis^ 
ernmf  ntn  of  Itily*  I4#  was  put  to  the  tar1ii»  hr  1*^ 
ing  a  ^'-  tihtrtinr^'*^  that  15,  for  wiEthin^  to  rifnt^we  thA  l^ 
ptibtic  of  Florence ;  and  such  are  1^  tUK}yiji|  i 


I  Th^  fr»«^  viM^riiiiiieti  tif  tht>ir  ItoTii^flt  ■nqilivmfls 

ihftir  hberlipfif    TjtUd,  ihi?  frjcntl    or  Aritiuit     uiin*,  ij^-nl  l 

Wilh  unmi-a  Of  thi- thf'M'rfi  t^fPiHrrM^'y-    Th'  i  ■' .iiff  r 

brillill IH^r  aril»4  fifXWlJ L' Ix  1«pffiirj|'  iftnit  Ifii:  ir  r;  i^^e4 

man  wl'iit  furniplinM  t}xDif  willj  Uir  rnri Khi^MKH  ni  hfii  urn 
A^Tfd  iIh:<  lKj[l">rPiOilTi'tii'}^     'Tii-vy  dtov¥.  hiJit  Irum  the-  fjwi] 
with  tMif«fi.  m^p  m^Tivl  p"fip»i  fif  A  po py ''**''?  1  ■'pniUHin^j^^ 
r'<i!(prtwbM.'P4S,  ii  ntvtr  wmitr,    t\v4*n  lh«  Kiliimrvflf  irii"  iriMisV^ 

'">)^riLit«  of  Lt^[l'idl>«  Pimd  Pl*fir*(*i,  wiMi  bail  pm-w-Ml**!  *■< 
^ifOlhtin,  I)r  fi-rrmaHiif  nam  tit  (i-dti*  dun  frrnPFrv"'")'  <-'^m 
ml^;  \  pnyinf  wtmi^t  k  ti*<ux4,  WL're  Ie  nuElmii  hit^  ^  t  *^ 
m^n*  C  Vnii.  Ptiirrciili  ni:kiL.  lib,  \L  emp.  IxjiXi  pAf.  lU  4^^ 
lillievir.  IfOQi,   Jbkl,  Uli^.  ii,  cap.  btcvb* 
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««  who  are  imerestoJ  in  the  pervcraion  not  only 
:  na'.:R-c  of  actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words, 
rha:  was  once  patri  «ftjr/n,  has  by  degrees  conie  to 
r  f^^twh.  We  have  ourselves  outlived  the  old 
ai2  of  **  liberality,"  which  is  now  another  word  for 
m  in  one  country  and  for  infatuation  in  all.  I( 
i  fo  have  been  a  strange  miMake  to  accuse  the  au- 
iT  the  Prince,  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny ;  and 
nk  that  the  inquisition  would  condemn  his  work 
trh  a  deStkquency.  The  fact  is,  thit  MachiavcUi, 
noal  with  those  against  whom  no  crime  can  be 
df  was  suApected  ^  and  charged  with  atheism  ; 
leBrst  ami  last  mmt  violent  opposers  of  the  Prince 
both  Jesuits,  one  of  wh<>>n  persuatied  the  inqui- 
I  **bench^  fosse  tardo,**  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 
he  other  qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine 
£e  as  no  better  than  a  fool.  The  father  Pos^evin 
I  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  father 
I  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  clear,  how- 
thai  siich  critics  must  have  objected  not  to  the 
ry  of  the  doctrines,  l»ut  to  the  supposctl  tendency 
lesnn  which  shows  how  distinct  arc  the  interests 
Bwnhircl»  from  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
ti  are  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the  last  chapter 
e  Prince  may  acain  call  forth  a  particular  refuta- 
from  those  who  are  emj»loycd  once  more  in 
Xm^  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to 
f«  the  impressions  of  despotism.  The  chapter 
» fcr  title,  "  Esortazione  a  libcrarc  la  Italia  dai  Bar- 
*•  and  concludes  with  a  libertine  excitement  to  the 
e  redemption  of  Italy.  *'  ^on  «i  dei>e  adurupte 
v  yit»tre  quetta  occa^nne,  accioccht  la  liuliu 
-m  dopo  tanto  ttmp9  apparire  vn  tuo  redentore. 
poMD  tfpriwwt  con  qual  amore  d  /usac  rieevuto  in 
qmdU  prouAOf,  che  hanno  patilo  per  quesU  il- 
ti  ertcme,  eon  qual  «e/e  di  vendetta,  con  che  09- 
a/Ue,  cm  che  laerime,  Quali  parte  se  ti  eerro- 
» 7  QuaH  popmli  H  negherdibeno  la  obbedienza  ? 
k  Italiaito  k  negherehbe  C  oeaequio  7  ad  oa5UKO 

LA  qUESTO  BAJiaARO  DOMllCIO."  ' 

Note  so.  Stanza  Ivii. 
Uoffialefal  FlnfVDce !  Dsnte  sleeps  afar. 
mc  wms  bom  in  FWenco  in  Uie  ye^  1261.  He 
kc  ■  two  batdet,  was  fixnteen  times  ambassador, 
wee  prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of 
■tei  of  Anjou  triumphed  over  the  Bianchi,  he  was 
M  «•  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  and  wa? 
to  two  years'  banishment,  and  to  a  finA  of 
lire ;  on  the  non-payment  of  which  he 
I  lather  pcnushed  by  the  sequestration  of  all  his 
fmr.  Tne  republic,  however,  was  rot  content  with 
I  MiifactioB.  for  in  1772  was  discovered  in  the 
iftiNi  at  Fk)rence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the 
Midi  of  a  list  of  fifteen  condemned  in  1302  to  be 
Wdifa;  Tafii  perreniens  igne  eomhuratur  sir  quod 
■iriv.  The  pretext  for  this  jud<!ment  was  a  firoof 
faUr  btrter,  extortions,  and  illicit  gains:  Baracte- 
tola  arifiMrvm,  eztornonum,  et  ilUritarum  turro- 
■^f  mA  with  Midi  an  accusation  it  is  not  strange  that 
BmAooU  have  always  protested  his  innocence,  and 


1.1  f*^^<B  Nieenlo  Marhi«T«11i.  He,  con  la  prefhinnDO 
'^'^^'^9  e  poKtiche  di  M.  Amelot  du  la  HoiMMye,  e 
)  d«sU*  opera....  ConnopoK.  17(R). 

lora.  v.Jib.  iii.  par.  S.  pa*.  448. 

feai  A.  D.  oe;  1314.  and  1310 
0 


kMs  Lett  Itai.  torn.  v.Jib. 
Uaineorract:  IIm  dates.of  Ui 


the  ijijufitice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  appeal  to  Flo- 
rence was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  Entperoi 
Henry,  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign,  in  1313,  was 
the  signal  for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment.  He 
had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany,  with  hopes  of  recall, 
then  travelled  into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona 
had  to  boast  of  his  longest  residence,  and  he  finally 
settled  at  Ravenna,  which  was  his  ordinary  l>ut  not 
constant  abode  untU  his  death.  The  refiisal  of  the  Ve- 
netians to  grant  him  a  public  audience,  on  the  pan  of 
Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  his  protector,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  this  event,  w  hich  happened 
in  1321.  He  was  buried  ("in  sacra  minorum  CBde,'*) 
at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected 
by  Guido,  restored  by  Bernardo  Benibo  in  1483,  pretor 
for  that  republic  which  had  refused  to  hear  him,  again 
restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1692,  and  replaced  by  a 
more  magnificent  sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.  The 
offence  or  misfortune  of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a 
defeated  party,  and,  as  his  least  favourable  biographers 
allege  a^^ainsl  him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and 
haughtiness  of  manner.  But  the  next  age  paid  honours 
almost  divine  to  the  exile.  The  Florentines,  having  in 
vain  and  firequently  attempted  to  recover  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  church,'  and  his  picture  is  still 
one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  struck  medals, 
tliey  raised  statues  to  him.  The  cities  of  Ital^,  not 
being  able  to  dispute  about  his  own  birtli,  contended 
for  that  of  his  great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought 
it  for  their  honour  to  prove  that  he  had  finished  the 
seventh  Canto,  before  they  drove  him  from  his  native 
city.  Fifly-one  years  af\er  his  death,  they  endowed  a 
professional  chair  for  tlie  expounding  of  his  verses,  and 
Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  this  patriotic  employment. 
The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  the 
commentators,  if  they  prjformed  but  little  service  to 
literature,  augmented  die  veneration  which  beheld  a 
sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic 
mu.se.  His  birth  and  his  infancy  were  discovered  to 
have  been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men ; 
the  author  of  the  Decameron,  his  earliest  biographer, 
relates  that  his  mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the 
importance  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  it  was  found,  by 
others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested  hia 
precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology  which, 
under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
substantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Comedy  had 
been  recognised  as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and  at 
tlie  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  com- 
petition had  sobered  the  judgment  of  Italians,  Dante 
was  seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer,'  and  though 
tlic  preference  appeared  to  some  casuists  "  a  heretical 
blasphemy  worthy  of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vig- 
orously maintained  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later 
times,  it  was  made  a  question  which  of  the  lords  of 
Verona  could  boart  of  having  patronized  him,'  and  the 
jealous  scepticism  of  one  writer  would  not  allow  Ra 
vcnna  the  undoubted  possession  of  his  bones.  Even 
the  critical  Tiraboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie 


1  Bo  reintcs  Firino.  liut  somo  think  his  coronation  only  an 
aWrtorj.  Seo  Storifi.  etr..  ut  mp.  p.  453. 

9  Bf  V(irch»,  in  bit  Krruinno.  The  controvewf  coDtinoed 
from  1570  to  1616.   See  Btoria,  etc..  torn.  vii.  lib.  v^.  par  ih 

'3  6io.  Jaropo  Diontsi  eanonico  di  Verooa.  Bene  di  Aati 
doti,n.S.   Bee  Storia.  olc„  torn.  V.  lib.  i.  pai.     p.  91. 
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poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the  diacoveries  of 
Galileo.  like  the  great  originak  of  other  nations,  hit 
popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same  lerel. 
The  last  a«e  seemed  incl'med  to  undenralue  him  as  a 
model  and  a  study ;  and  BcttjnelU  one  day  rebuked  his 
pupil  Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete 
extravagancies  of  the  Commedia.  The  present  genera- 
tion, having  recovered  from  the  Galhc  idolatries  of 
Cesarotti,  has  retumad  to  the  ancient  worship,  and  the 
Danttggaire  of  the  northern  Italians  is  thou^t  even 
indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to 
the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not 
M  yet  been  collected  even  by  the  Italians ;  bat  the  cele- 
brated Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect ; 
and  it  b  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  national  work 
has  been  reserved  for  one  so  devoted  to  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  truth. 

Note  31.    Sunzalvii. 
I^ke  Scipio,  buried  by  tho  upliraJdin|  shore ; 
Thy  factiom,  in  their  wonn  tban  civU  war. 
Proscribed,  etc. 

The  elder  Scipio  Afiricanus  had  a  tomb,  if  he  was  not 
buried,  at  Latemum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  volun- 
tary banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  story  of  an  inscription  u|K>n  it,  Ingrata  Patria, 
having  given  a  name  to  a  modern  tower,  is,  if  not  true, 
an  agreeable  Bction.  If  he  was  not  buried,  he  certunly 
lived  there.* 

In  eoei  anguita  e  aolitaria  villa 

Kra  *1  crand*  aoroo  che  d'Africa  I'appella 

Perehe  prima  col  Terro  aJ  rivo  apprilla.  * 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to 
repuUicfl ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that,  for  one 
inatance  of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred 
examples  of  the  fall  of  courtly  favourites.  Besides,  a 
people  havo  oflen  repented — a  monarch  seldom  or 
never.  Leaving  apart  many  familiar  prooCi  of  this  fact, 
aihort  story  may  show  the  difference  between  even 
an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  1354  at  Porto- 
wngOy  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive 
action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the 
Venetian  government,  and  thrown  into  chains.  The 
AvTogadori  proposed  to  behead  him,  but  the  supreme 
tribmud  was  content  with  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
loent  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffering  this  unmerited  dis- 
grace, Chioza,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,'  was,  by 
the  assistance  of  t!ie  Signor  of  Padua,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Dona.  At  the  intelligence  of  that 
disaster,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark*s  tower  tolled  to 
arms,  and  the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galley's 
were  summoned  to  the  repulse  of  the  approaching 
enemy;  but  they  protested  they  would  not  move  a 
■tep,  unless  Pisani  were  liberated,  and  placed  at  their 
bead.  The  great  council  was  iriHtantly  assembled :  the 
prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge,  Andrea 
Contarini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people 
and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
■afSety  was  reposed  on  !iis  efforts,  and  who  implored 
him  to  forgive  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her 


1  Vitsm  Litemi  esit  sine  dedderio  arbis.  Sse  T.  Liv.  Hist, 
fib.  zxxviii.  Livj  reports  that  some  said  be  was  buried  at 
LHsroam,  others  at  Roma.  lb.  cap.  Iv. 

iTkioalbdellaOsstiti. 

<  flee  note  to  stanaaZIII. 


service.  **  I  have  suboutled,**  replied  the  magnanimous 
republican,  "I  have  subnuUed  to  your  dcliberatians 
without  complaint ;  I  have  supported  patiently  tite  paiM 
<^  imprisonment,  fix*  they  were  inflicted  at  your  co-n- 
mand :  this  is  no  tune  to  inquire  whether  I  deserved 
them — the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed  to 
require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  lift 
for  the  preservation  of  my  country.**  Pisani  was  ap> 
pointed  generalis5imo,  and,  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  re- 
covered the  ascendancy  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  commtmities  were  no  less  unjust  to  thdr 
citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  bodi  niik 
the  one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  natjonal, 
not  an  individual  object :  and,  notwithstanding  the  boast- 
ed equality  before  the  law$,  which  an  anacnt  Gre^  '' 
writer '  considered  the  great  distinctive  mark  beta^eea 
his  countrymen  and  the  barbarians,  the  mutual  rigbu 
of  fellow-citizens  seem  never  to  have  been  the  principal  '^ 
scope  of  the  old  democracies.  The  world  may  have  hH  ' 
yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of  the  Italian  RepubSo^ 
in  which  the  distinction  between  the  liberty  of  forma 
states,  and  the  signification  attached  to  that  word  by  iht 
happier  conxtitution  of  England,  is  ingeniousl}-  dev^ 
otied.  The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had  ceased  is 
be  free,  still  looked  bark  with  a  sigh  upon  those  times  of 
turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to  a  share <f 
sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught  fully  <• 
appreciate  the  repose  of  a  nionarshy.  Speronc  SpenMi, 
when  Francis  Maria  II.  Duke  of  Rovcro  proposed  dH 
question,  "  which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  iht 
principality — the  perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  Imi 
perfect  and  not  so  liaUe  to  change,*'  replied,  **  that  off 
happiness  is  to  be  measured  by  its  quality,  not  by  iH 
duration  ;  and  that  he  preferred  to  live  for  one  day  lika 
a  man,  than  for  a  hundred  years  like  a  brute,  a  slod^ 
or  a  stone.**  This  was  thought,  and  called,  a  wmf^ 
nifieent  answer,  down  to  the  last  days  of  ItsJiSB  icr 
vilude.* 

Note  32.    Stanza  Ivii. 


-and  the  crown 


Which  Pi'trarrh'n  laun-afe  brow  riiprvmely 
Upon  a  far  and  foreif  n  siiil  had  trows. 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity' of  P^" 

trarch*s  short  visit  to  their  city,  in  1360,  to  revoke  dN' 

decree  which  confiscated  the  property  of  his  faltall^ 

who  had  been  banished  shortly  after  the  exile  of  DaMb'^ 

His  crown  did  not  darzle  tVm  ;  but  when,  in  the  Mil'* 

year,  they  were  in  want  of  his  assistanro  in  flm  fiMrmebetf* 

of  their  university,  they  repented  of  their  hryoslice,  tai*^ 

Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padua  to  entreat  the  laureal  W^\ 

conclude  his  wanilerings  in  the  bo6<Mn  of  his  mlMi* 

coimtry,  where  ho  might  finish  his  imwurtal  A/riem^ni^ 

ei^oy,  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  esteem  eT^K 

classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.    They  gave  him  theep^ 

tion  of  the  book,  and  the  science  he  might  ccodmeer 

to  expound :  they  called  him  the  gk>ry  of  his 

who  was  dear,  and  would  be  dearer  to  them ; 

added,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  unpleaaing 

letter,  he  ought  to  return  amongst  them,  were  it  o^f 


I  l*he  Greek  boasted  that  he  was  Iffo^sf  •(...SM  4m 
ebspter  of  the  first  book  of  Dionysiua  of  Hslkanassoi. 

8  "  E  intomo  mtt*  wMgmJitm  ritp^ttm,** 
dd  Tasso,  lib.  iii.  pag.  149.  torn.  ii.  ediL  8, 1 
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correct  tiicrv  itTle.  *  Petrarch  scemtil  at  flr«t  lo  Ihilcn  lo 
^  dAtterr  and  to  the  entreaties  of  bis  fricmt,  hit  he  did 
WA  return  to  Florence,  and  prefvrred  a  pUgnnui^  to 
the  tomb  oT  Laura  and  the  shade*  of  Vaucliiia. 

Note  33.  Stanza  InjL 

Boeciecio  to  hit  parent  earth  btqoud^'d 
IToidiuC. 

Boccaccio  waa  bioied  m  the  church  of  ^  Michael  bihJ 
^  Jamea,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  Kmn  in  th«  Vnldelsa, 
«iicb  was  by  some  supposed  the  plai^  of  his  binhn 
Tberc  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  Uf?  in  a  couno  of 
UHrious  studjy  which  shortened  his  ttislence;.  oikJ 
iKere  nii«hi  his  ashes  hare  been  secure,  if  not  f>r  hooour, 
It  ieast  of  repose.  But  the  **  hyena  bigots"  of  CcmUjJo 
'iflR  1^  the  tombstone  of  Boccarck^  ajvi  ejected  it  front 
dM  hc4y  precints  of  St.  Michael  and  St,  Jazriei.  The 
oecaaoti,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  cjicuie  of  thin  «jcrt- 
■m,  was  the  making  ot  a  new  floor  for  tho  churf^h  4 
boi  the  fact  is,  that  the  tombstone  was  taken  up  and 
ttnMm  aside  at  the  bottmn  of  the  building,  f^nnrance 
■aj  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  ivould  be  painful  to 
rdble  such  an  exc<>ption  to  the  devuijon  of  the  Italians 
far  their  freat  names,  could  it  not  be  arcompanwid  by  a 
tiii  more  honouraUy  cooformable  \xi  iho  genera]  chcLir^ 
Mserofihc  nation.  The  principal  p^r^onoflbediatncl;, 
Ihe  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Mefiicis^  alforded  ihal 
pKMtioo  to  the  memory  of  the  in^ialtnl  dimd  which 
Itor  best  ancentom  had  dispensed  ujion  4EI  cotemporary 
■nrit.  The  Marchioness  Lenzoni  rcivrued  the  uunhsrotie 
tf  Boccaccio  from  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  sotne  lime 
Imb,  and  foind  for  i!  an  honourable  devation  in  her  o«m 
■UMinn.  Siie  has  done  more :  thq  hoaise  in  which  tho 
fOK  bved  has  been  as  little  respected  its  his  tocnb,  ajid 
■  faSiaj  to  niin  over  the  head  of  onci  indHTorexit  to  the 
me  of  its  former  tenant.  It  consults  of  two  or  thr^e 
We  rharal>cni,  and  a  low  tower,  o?f  whiiJi  Cosrno  II, 
an  inscription.  This  house  she  has  iHki:n  meas- 
■«•  to  purchase,  mid  proposes  to  dev^e  le  it  that  care 
lafcofpidemtion  which  are  aUaclurd  (o  ihc  cradle  and 
*  TV  mof  of  eentus. 

TV..^  is  rrot  the  place  to  undertake  ihe  df^fi'Dce  of  Bno- 
n^TN>;  btit  the  man  whr*  exhausted  hii  little  patrimetiy 
■  '^  ac^iremcnt  of  learning;,  who  was  ammfcst  (ho 
fro,  IToot  the  first,  to  allure  the  sci^rnco  and  ihe  fiootry 
tf  Gfeaee  totlie  bosom  of  Italy ; — who  not  only  inT(^t«<l 
1  mm  style,  uiit  founled,  or  certainly  f«ed,  a  new  Jan- 
PMJi;  who,  besides  the  esteem  of  every  polite  cmol  of 
I  was  thought  worthy  of  em  pkiyment  by  th*  pre- 
repubiic  <^  his  own  couotry^  and,  wliat  is 
■<«i«f  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  the  \\tia 
'*  pUosophcr  and  a  freeman,  and  who  died  in  the 
P>m  of  knowledge, — such  a  man  mipht  hnre  found 
*M|  constderation  tlian  he  has  inet  wiih  from  the 
P"»«f  CcnaUo,  and  from  a  late  Enj^Eii^h  b'aTellfir,  who 
^^  «ff  his  portrait  as  an  odiona,  contenptibln^  li- 
*^*ioas  writer,  whose  imptve  rernaiiM  should  be  suf* 
^towiwithoqt  a  record.*  That  En^liih  tniTcUer, 

'*T*'*'*'  *'**  AlHfi*,  1.  Bo  tl  aTrri*fir  d^inronlriirrt  oal 
ffttf  fma  cK«  tt  A\*t*m<'i'\n^  di>  delib'  ewf^m  an  nlim 

\^i     *^**i'*  J  <iw*di*rj  *i*Jlii  mil  pniifii/'    Siork  della 

•^^  iru  tij,iu,  T,  [MW-  i,  lib,  t.  PU-  Tfl- 

i!yw*Btt  Tbor.  i*»p^  ii.  Till  ii,  p.  ms^  ,^it,  3H    "'or 

J^*^,  ih»  iBM'rn  P«i/Tmi»M,  WD  **r  jwlh^nf  i  th«  abnie 

^■wtinWr  ifr  t«ii«|;n«d  n>  tK«jr  kMrvd  duuL    Fw  ih« 
^.^?^  ^  iii^Ilet  wkf  pssi  viUKf  Liced  iIh  tamhnf  tiw 
Arctaa," 


unfortunately  fwr  tho^  who  have  to  deplore  the  Ion  of 
a  vory  amiable  pcrsK>ii^  is  b^yoriET  ivU  criticism ;  but  th« 
moriatiE}'  whitli  did  nr>[  protcrt  Boccaccio  from  Mr. 
Eustace,  mutt  not  defend  Mr.  KiL<rta€cfrom  the  impar- 
tial jnJgencrtl  of  his  succi^irurs.  Death  may  canonisa 
his  virtues,  nol  his  env^n;  and  it  may  be  modestly  pro- 
nouncrid  thiLt  ho  trajisgrcssed,  not  only  as  an  author, 
hut  as  a  man  I  when  he  evnked  the  shade  of  Boccaccio 
in  company  willi  that  of  Arelino,%mld8t  the  sepulchre! 
of  SoiiTa  Crnce,  inertly  Ui  dtsmias  it  with  indignity.  As 
fiLT  u  respects 

"  11  JTjifFTf n  de*  Pnndnl. 
II  divin  Ficlro  Aretino, 

it  is  of  little  import  what  ccriBtirp  is  passed  upon  a  ooob* 
romb  who  owf^  his  present  exintence  to  the  abore  bur- 
leique  rh^af  trr  |;irrn  to  him  by  the  poet  whooe  amber 
haji  preserved  many  other  j^bs  and  worms:  but  to 
cU^ffify  HnccBccJo  with  ffuch  a  p«Tton,  and  to  exoom- 
THMuicafc  his  yrrj  ashe^,  mufrt  d*  itself  make  us  doubt 
of  thf:  qualjlication  of  the  clasaJcoJ  tourist  for  writing 
frpnn  lldian,  or^  indend,  npofi  sny  cither  literature ;  for 
i^noranre  ofi  one  point  may  inapacitate  an  anthor 
merely  (Hr  that  pnrticulfu-  topic,  btil  subjection  to  a  pnH 
fe»  tonal  fin^jndice  tniiKt  render  him  an  unsafe  director 
on  aJl  ocean  iona»  Any  jierverBion  and  ii^justice  may  be 
nuyle  whnt  i«  vu^^nrly  called  "a  case  of  conscience," 
and  tliia  poor  Dxense  i«  all  that  can  be  offered  for  th* 
firient  of  Certblffoj  or  the  B.uihor  of  the  Classical  Tour. 
tc  would  have  answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  cen- 
vitre  to  the  norfla  of  Boccaccio,  and  gratitude  to  that 
louTPf;  whif  h  supplied  the  muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last 
and  most  hirrnonious  numbera,  might  perhaps  have  re- 
ttrictcHl  ttiai  censure  to  iho  objerlionable  qiialitief  of 
the  hundrfjil  tales.  At  any  raie^  (he  repentance  of  Boc- 
caccio mifjjht  have  Airei^ted  Ilia  esJiumalion,  and  it  shooid 
have  berq  recollected  hx\d  lolii,  th^Lt  in  his  old  age  he 
wruif!  a  U'tler  enfi^atins:  his  friend  to  discotnrage  the 
reading  of  the  Dc^meron,  for  the  «akc  of  modesty,  and 
tor  ih^,  sake  *.iX\W-  atuhrif,  who  wotild  not  have  an  apolo- 
gist always  at  hnnd  to  ^f  nte  in  hin  exrtise  that  he  wrote  it 
when  ynimp,  ond  at  ihe  cnmmaiwl  of  his  superiors.*  It 
is  netther  the  licentiousnepfl  of  the  writer,  nor  the  eril 
pfo^n^itie*  of  the  rcarfcfj  which  haie  given  to  the  De» 
ranHTon  alone,  of  oJl  the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpet- 
ttal  popularity*  The  esiiLMishmeni  of  a  now  and  delight- 
ful 'litilect  Conferred  an  immortality  on  the  works  m 
which  it  wa.s  Arst  hued.  The  sonoeta  of  Petrarch  were, 
fbf  1)10  same  reodun,  fsted  lo  jtymve  his  self-adratred 
Africn,  tht  ^*'fiivmmit  of  tting»."  Thn  invariable  trsits 
of  nature  anil  feeliiif,  with  which  th<!  novels,  as  well  ae 
the  vcrwAf  nlhjun4,  have^  dmibileRK,  been  the  chief  source 
ofthc!  HiTL-i^n  celebrity  of  both  mirhnfii-  but  Boccaccio, 
as  a  inan,  ii  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than 
Petrarch  Lb  to  he  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 


This  dubwHijt  nhrnan  1*  hnHlf  ennaih  to  mve  the  tourist 
iini  iTiP  #Pi«|iici«jn  itfanfiibtT  ulint«]£r  rfupociinf  thn  buriar- 
ji^nrm  n.f  Arptirpo.  wIt<i4v  Tcmh  wti  m  ihr  rlmroh  of  St.  Luke 
lit  Witiei'.  Kfifl  anvf  riiH^  in  Ihe  rnntonii  cuntrnverrir  of  which 
H)iT>e  noiiri';  UI  tnlt"n  in  Bnrif^  Now  *t\i'  vnmU  or  Mr.  Eus- 
lai'i*  WHiiM  \fttA  itn  lo  ihihli  ttm  inn^h  wn^  nt  riomwe.  or  st 
r*t**i  TTB-t  to  liffORip where  rmicii:-':  ■!  ^^  liHher  rhs  inserip- 
Twm  *o  miirTi  lii-jiiru^  »r»  ^vp  f  1  tho  tiunb  cannot 

now  tHh  iJHH-Mi'J*  tilt  nN  .Dfinnrj  '     Bullior  has  disai^ 

D^rir^.l  from  Th^'  chiiTf-k  of  Hi.  1 .1  u   .  v  >  :h  is  now  chaofod 
iaro  A  lamp  wtr«bouj«. 

1  **  N'oiT  f'nim  ubiqiH*  wf^  gut  in  eirvuationem  mmini  eon- 

imr«itfnii.  liinil,  jfuvm^  p«Hpait^  H  mfljorn  fhisctus  ImDerio.*' 

1  hf^  hiupr  wni  aildrmAil  in  Mafbjnnril  rf  CnvsJcsnli.  nsr- 

»hji1  of  thq  Jtin^offl  of  Hirilr.     Hcm  TinlKwcki,  Stuna,  els 

1. 1.  t>v.  U»  bb,  lit.  pac,  m  sd.  Vsn.  JTUft. 
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lovcT  of  Lm™,  Even,  howe^er^  liad  iht  faliiw  gf  Uit 
TufKflji  pros*  Iw^en  known  oiily  ns  I  ho  auilinf  uF  line 
Deciinifirort;^  iH'^>ti?iJenitn  wjriiicr  wmiJd  Ji&vt;  Im-hii  c»"^ 
liuw*  to  preHKninq/^  n  srnlrijeG  ifT*;concilcoJije  with  tlw 
UEiemn;^  '^ict'  of  man  V  tgcs  utMi  nauoji^.  An  liriivoea- 
bk  viliie  has  rnjwcr  l>(?en  stimpedi  u|>mi  any  work  imk'ly 
rceumtncnEktl  bj'  impurity. 

Th<j  iruo  suurce  of  the  nutcfy  agains)  Boccaccio^  which 
iKgan  ai  &  very^^arly^'fiadf  was  tilt;  eliriireuf  tiia  ftcui* 
dalnus  jrtMiijniLffe*  in  the  r.loiaTcrs  m  wffiill  mi  t)u*  rtrtifls^ 
ou!  the  pr'mces  only  Ittughed  tit  the  jjaHfuil  aflvf^nttiri's 
nonnjiiftjy  nha/^d  upon  QuticnTheodcliiidft^  whilst  ihf* 
priesthood  crip<l  Bhame  tipon  the  dchaiichaTi  tlrawnfrom. 
the  cnnTTfil  and  the  hcrmita^sje  i  and,  niort  pfoWjly,  ftjf 
[he  opfiositc  reiL*ofi^  namely^  that  the  picliirc  w»i  faiiliful 
to  the  liifc.  Two  of  rhfl  novelm  tiffl  nlbwed  to  ti*  fiicts 
'  turned  iiitoi*lp*p  TO  dtrido  the  ctin<:miMlwn  of 
I  and  taymen.  Scr  C  inprlclletto  unci  jVlAn^eHintut 
an  cited  vHh  apfilaime  even  by  ihe  det^eiEt  Munilon,'' 
Tile  prcal  Arnagifj  as  he  15  rjuott^l  in  Hayb,*tatE#i  thai 
m  Pf*w  edition  of  tlio  no^ela  w<i9  proposed,  of  which  ihe 
CKpurgalion  conniftcd  in  oftiining  this  worda  **inDnk 
and  **fnjnt*'  ^ntj  tackin^  the  immonilitieB  to  othrr 
tiftinea.  The  Ulcrary  hi5WJ*y  of  Imly  particnlajrires  no 
■uch  edition ;  but  it  waa  ntft  long  before  tlic  whol*  oT 
Eiiro^ie  hnd  hut  f>iteopiirio!i  of  ihc  l>eciuneron  j  and  the 
■UMtihJuiion  of  *Jie  hitlhor  leeim  lo  h;iTe  he*m  a  fkoinl  «et- 
*Wi  al  loftst  1  hundred  yeamfl^sn:  *■*■  On  se  fprait  sifl1(>r 
w  Ton  pf^tcndftil  cotjvamcre  Bowmce  de  n'fl  voir  pu  i'ii 
tOfinf  le  homtni!^  pti  isquM  ik  fail  )e  Dt'tanieTon . "  t^  fiJiid 
*riO  of  the  he  si  men,  rnid  perliapa  ihe  best  riritiej  that 
eTur  lived — the  very  mariyi'  taimpartJality^*  But  us  this 
inforrnaTion^  tlial  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  liwt  century 
une  woulfl  hwvt  been  hooLed  at  for  pretending  that  BoC' 
caccio  WM:  not  a  good  mall,  nrnty  seem  (*  come  from 
one  of  ThoM  cnemifis  who  arc  m  Ito  su*peetcd,  e7«n 
wlien  they  nmke  tu  m  present  of  truth,  a  more  accept- 
able contrast  wHh  Uie  proscriplion  of  tb«  body,  aoul^ 
and  mnse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a  few  words 
from  the  HghteouHj  the  patriotic  coniemfiontry,  wno 
Ihougfit  one  of  the  talea  of  fhu  impure  writer  worthy  a. 
1*1  in  verfion  from  his  own  peti.  "  /  Aanf  rtmiirkid 
fhfwhn/*  iaya  Petnirch|  writmp  lo  Boccaccio^  "lAaf 
tki  bti^  ttwJf  hta  bem  wtrrvd  ^  rer^dan  <foff«,  bui 
Mtautt^  drfitutwd  %  ymr  rf«f  ami  tvire,  JVcft  iroi  / 
OifimuW^f  /ff  /Aap?  Ajirt[  prtinf  of  the  righto-  nf  your 
mhui^  rtrtd  I  ibioTt  tff>u  Atif*  /iditrn  on  *Aftf  ttntxatm- 
mtdoHng  incaptthtf  tot*  of  inttTtaia  *Mo,  tfihatePW  thep 
nlA<r  tUn  iwf,  or  fcwmf  jm*,  or  ccmnoe  *iio^  af  f  iurr  Jo 
njmhtn^  m  alJ^ff,  and  an  thm;  ncwftnu  ontifpui  an  a 

h  v  nati'fuclory  1o  firi4  that  all  the  pne^tliond  do  not 
rwcmbte  ihone  of  Certaldo,  and  ihal  one  of  thi?m  who 
did  nm  posscaa  the  bonea  of  Boccaccio  would  itot  low* 
the  oppofldiiity  of  raiaing  x  cuKttnph  to  hii  rncmofy* 


I  Diiwifti£ionjtopt!t  InantichltJt  ItAli&ne.  Dm  kjiLp,  ^. 
ten.  n\-  tidiL  Milan,  ITJIL 

H  Kt!arret*^fm^^f.  f^f-  sic.  p.  SJ9,  wjjt.  Bajle^  1741.  in  the 
Hkiop^etiien!  to  Bnyli"*!  Dktirioftrr. 

Jl  "  Aiiims'l'^frfi  alicuTii  liibrnm  »!*<*•*>  eanom  tticeiibui  la- 
f#«siliiin  too  timcn  hiiculr*  efrfitfio  luirjufl  woct*  det^nitini. 
lier  mimhiii  fltim:  niLii  vt  vir*^  inFcnii  lu(  uavh  i?l  fcieqipej; 
1^  f»»f^  bi^n!  inn  I'll  trnuB  ioiolpn*  i-i  Tfnnvnni^  qnt  (lui^quw 
hMi  tBJnolonl,  vtA  nrtdunUye!  tion  powunl,  \n  aliift  Foprd- 
hitndmit ;  sd  hiw;  omam  rtwti  d  otpili,,  *ert  Pjinrof*  thI  i»ii* 
f]ut."  E^i4  JoBP  BoccatiO,  opp^  ton.  i'  v.  510-  ntit.  Banl. 


llfiriitPf  cunun  of  Padu;i,  at  the  bef^lnnin^  fA  ilie  I6ii 
rujjlury^  er*'eied  ut  Anqiiki^  apposite  to  the  tomb  of  t^ 
liuircat,  d  IJiMi-l,  M\  wUkh  hn  aa!«fK:iati-d  Buccicctu  V 
the  iH^iial  honuufM  cif  Duiite  And  Pct/ftrcb* 

Note  ^,  £[au£a  Ik. 
Whiii  Ih  !;*vf  larryiuid  «f  (tfdciutiiHefvwT 
Oi^r  vriJi'i'iiiLonf'srihe  Medici  begins  niih  CfKniHiitiu 
exjiireii  wiih  his  ^nuidfton  ;  iJiat  sfrcajn  ia  port-  only  a; 
ihp  sourcL^ ;  and  it  i»in  aearch  of  &ome  memcfnail  uf  IIh 
virtual  1 A  rppuljlicans  of  the  f3,Ruly,  that  we  visil  Ihf 
ch  lircli  of  !^l .  Lnrt  npo  at  Florenc*,  The  lawtf ry ^  J?l ving, 
nnfitn^ihc^d  t?httiH.4  tii  Ihat  church,  dc«iijnc*i  for  the  tisii^ 
Aoteum  of  the  1>ukr)i  of  Tu»rany»fct  rmitjd  wi'h  cromi 
and  cotfin*,  ^iv^s  birth  t*j  iw  emolkms  but  tbo*e  of cqH- 
ii'mpt  }i*r  the  kvi^h  vanily  of  »  race  of  dt^ [lotK,  whibd 
the  pavemrnt  slab,  simi'tT  inscribed  ui  tfi*"  Pathe?  ef  hu 
CounlrVt  reconciteij  uslo  the  name  of  MfsdiciJ  Jl  wai 
very  nulural  for  Corirma*  to  RuplMwe  tliat  the  Matin 
raised  to  the  Duke  of  Vrbiitn  in  the  rQjH'Ua  fk  dfpof/i^ 
WM  intended  (br  hia  |treai  namesake  ]  tiut  ihc  mafnifi- 
cenl  I^itnninio  ia  only  the  sharer  gf  n  rnffin  half  hiddea 
in  a  niche  of  the  eacrisiy-  Thedeeay  of  TuKany  ditw 
from  the  ffoveTPignly  of  thu  Medici.  Of  ihe  irfHikJifil 
peace  whichAucocodcdtothc  esiabtishmeiil  of  lhen)i|»i 
iii^fhn]i1it;&  in  Italy»  ouf  o-^n  Sidrrry  hoa  gircfi  oi  I 
wlowinUt  but  Jl  fnithful  jiicture.  **Nf*lvvilJi3tnridin|  il 
the  isedLtions  uf  Florcrvcc^  luid  otht^r  cities  of  Tuacaay, 
(he  borrid  factJoni  of  Guel(jba  and  Ghibrlin^,  Nt4i  aod 
Bi^nchi,  twhlea  and  commons,  they  com inwcd  pofjcdtHMi, 
strrMif;,  and  oiceedin^  nrh ;  but  in  iHe  space  oTkaplNu 
a  hundred  atid  fifty  year^  the  pe«ceabl«  ttign  of  thi 
Med  Idea  is  thought  to  have  dedtroyarf  nliH  paiUi  m  M 
of  ibe  p<?ople  of  that  pro^ncc,  Amnnj^  ofber  dni^ 
it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  the  Se*-ond  of  S^ 
gave  Hienna  to  the  Oukt;  of  FlorencCf  bin  ambantrfa 
then  at  Romfi  went  him  word,  that  be  had  pr*m  aw^ 
more  than  650,D00  sut>jecta  ;  and  it  is  not  bcliered  ^tn 
«re  TiOff  Sfl^CMK)  aouffi  inlta biting  tbftt  city  utd  tem 
tory.  Pi^fl,  Pialflia,  Atczm,  Cortoiia,  and  other  tOW 
that  were  then  good  attd  popidoua,  are  in  the  liike  pn 
portion  diminished,  and  Florence  nwirc  ihui  m/ 
Whenlhat city  had  been  long  ttoubled  «iib  tedibQH 
tumuUii  ajid  waJ^,  Eor  thi.^  moat  pstt  unprosifieTfluS^  %t_ 
iitiJI  Telftioed  such  siren jfth,  thai  when  Cbarl»  ¥11 
of  Prsince,  being  admittrd  afi  a  friend  ^^lih  }uft  whol 
attrty,  whirh  wx»n  after  eonqtiervd  Uh*  king^ani  t 
Naples,  lhmj|ht  toms^ter  ihem^  thi'  ji*ople  t?ikinj  flnn 
struck  siich  a,  terrer  into  him^that  he  wn^  ^lad  todepu 
upon  sueh  condilionR  03  they  thought  Ht  lo  impoft 
Maehiavfl  rrf>ortf ,  ihnt,  in  ihnt  Itme^  F}nrcin{:e  aloo 
with  the  Vjit  d*Amo,  a  ^lUiall  territory  b<i'li.mgin|;  to  Ih 
cily,  r-ould^  in  a  fi^  w  bciirs^  hy  the  HHmd  of  *  bclt|  bfii 
together  I3t5,000  wcll-irmod  "men  j  wherpast  now  Ifu 
ciiy,  with  all  the  otJif  f»  in  that  prminee^  arc  hrm^lHI 
such  dea  picable  wcaknests^  emptincw,  porert  y,  andtnM 
nf^S  t^B^  ^^^y  ^^^  neitht^r  repi'ml  the  ofijirvKsioba  aT^p 
cw¥n  prince,  nor  defend  hitji  or  theUkselifM  if  tJwy  tWf 
a^jcauited  by  aforei^  enemy.  Tlifi  pco^do  ired'n^aM 
or  dc?;troved,  and  the  bcf^t  familiec  ise^Dt  to  to^k  hal^ 
tifMis  in  >cnicej  Genoa,  Home,  Naples,  and  I^ieo.  Ill 
i£  not  the  eCfcct  of  wnr  or  peftllcncc ;  they  enjoy  a  pttit 
pp»ce,  and  eiiffcr  no  ot^iCT  playuo  (h^n  th«  j 


]  QwniM  KledbH,  Deei^ta  Pnlitieo.  Tatar  Pauw 
e  Certnoa,  lav.  tvuL  cap.  \^  loL  iij>  pace  tifc. 
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■HfcT  ue  under.  ■  From  the  onxrper  Combo  down  to  the 
vai^eole  Gaston,  we  look  in  vaao  for  ftoy  of  those  unmixed 
qu::rut(>s  which  »hould  raise  a  patriot  to  the  ooounand  of 
111*  fvJiovr-citizens.  The  Grand  Dukei,  and  particularly 
'J\c  iKirii  Cosmo,  had  operated  so  entire  a  change  in  tlie 
Tusrwi  character,  that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse 
iiK  vonie  im|>eriection9  in  the  philanthropic  system  of 
UiitioU,  are  obliged  lo  confess  that  the  sorereigo  was  the 
ooljr  liberal  man  in  his  dominions.  Yet  that  excellent 
pnoce  himself  had  no  other  notion  of  a  national  as- 
lenhly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the  wants  and 
withes,  not  the  will  of  the  people. 

Note  35.  Stanza  IxiiL 
An  earthquake  rael'd  uaheededl/  away ! 
**And  $mek  was  thdr  vaOuai  wumomty^  ao  inlent 
twe  Acy  tipoa  the  battUy  thai  the  earthquakej  vohich 
mvtkmo  in  great  part  manjf  qf  the  dtiee  of  Ittdy, 
cAiefc  turmed  the  eowree  of  rvpid  etreanUj  poured  back 
Af  sea  upon  the  riocrs,  and  tore  down  the  very  numnF- 
tmiUj  iros  not/eii  by  one  of  the  eombatanta,"*  Such 
it  the  descriptioo  of  Livy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
■odeni  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  abstraction. 

The  flte  of  the  battle  of  Hirasimene  is  not  tobemis- 
tiUn.  The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to 
Casa  di  nano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome,  has, 
far  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  more 
puticalarly  to  the  right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid 
waste  in  order  to  induce  the  Consul  Flaminius  to  more 
ftam  Arczzo.  On  his  left,  and  m  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge 
tf  hilli,  heading  down  towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene, 
eaBed  by  Livy  **  montes  Cortqncnses,'*  and  now  named 
As  Goalandra.  These  hiUs  he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a 
liage  which  the  itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so  de- 
■WMHted  from  the  bones  found  there :  but  there  hare 
hen  no  bones  band  there,  and  the  baule  was  fought  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From  Ossaja  the  road  begins 
Is  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
iwnlains  until  the  sixty-serenth  roile-slone  fit>m  flo- 
Rnce.  The  ascent  thence  b  not  steep  but  perpetual,  and 
wtinmw  toe  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon  seen 
Msw  on  the  right,  with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower  close 
ipoa  the  waier ;  and  the  undulating  bills  partially  covered 
Wlhwood  aaoogst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees 
itti  the  marshes  near  to  this  lower.  Lower  than  the 
NHi,  down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Buihal  pinced  his  horse,' b  the  jaws  of  or  rather  above 
Atpeas,  which  was  between  the  lake  and  the  present 
md,  snd  most  probably  ck)se  to  Borghetto,  just  under 
*slowcfllofthe<'tumalL**«  On  a  summit  to  the  left, 
Asffc  the  road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin  which  the  peasants 
•I  *■  the  Tower  of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian."  Arrived 
tt  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a  partial 
litv  «f  the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fuQy  upon  him  as  he 
teendstbeGualandra.  He  soon  finds  himself  in  a  vale 
■ebied  to  the  left  and  in  front  and  behind  him  by  the 
flwlmdra  hills,  bending  round  in  a  segment  larger  than 


A  OsOtff wtiMPeBt,  chM».  n.  seeL  xxvi.  pafeSOa  edit  1751. 
Mm  m.  tffffwiher.with  jLoeke  anl  Hoadisf.  one  of  Mr. 
■isi^s  "dsfyicsM*"  WTitoct. 
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a  semicircle,  and  running  down  at  each  etwi  to  the  laka^ 
which  obliques  to  the  right,  and  fornu  the  chord  of  ihii 
mountain  arc.  The  position  cannot  be  guessed  at  firaa 
the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely 
inclosed  unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hiUc  It 
then,  indeed,  appears  **  a  place  made  as  it  were  on  pur^ 
pose  for  a  snare,*'  **  toeue  intidu*  no/tM."  Borghetto  b 
then  found  to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  close  to 
the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at 
the  opposite  turn  of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  ofPasignano,  which  is  pushod  into  the  waUn*  by  the 
loot  of  a  high  rocky  acclivity.*  There  is  a  woody  emi- 
nence brandling  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  up- 
per end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano,  and 
on  this  stands  a  while  village  called  Torre.  Poly  bius  seems 
to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal 
encamped  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Afiicans  and 
Spaniards  in  a  consipicuous  position.'  From  this  spot  he 
despatclied  liis  Balearic  and  light-armed  troops  round 
through  the  Gualaudra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive 
unseen,  and  form  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  accli- 
vities which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act 
upon  the  left  Hank  and  iibove  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse 
shuf  up  the  pass  behind.  FlamUiius  came  to  the  lake 
near  Borghetto  at  sunset ;  and,  without  sending  any  spies 
before  him,  marched  through  tlio  pass  the  next  morning 
before  tlie  day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perceived 
nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and  about 
him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in 
front  on  tlie  hill  of  Torre. >  The  consul  began  to  draw 
out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  horse 
in  ambush  occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Borghetto. 
Thus  the  Romans  were  completely  inclosed,  having  th« 
lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of  Torre  in 
front,  the  Guahindra  hills  filled  with  the  light-armed  on 
their  left  flank,  and  being  prevented  from  receding  by 
the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up 
all  the  outlets  in  the  rear.  A  fog  rising  from  the  lake 
now  spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  thw 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  difl'erent 
corps  in  umbutih  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the 
order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  moved 
down  from  liis  poet  on  the  height.  At  the  same  moment 
all  his  troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank 
of  Flaminius,  rushed  forward  as  it  were  with  one  accord 
into  the  plain.  The  Romans,  who  were  forming  their 
array  in  the  mist,  suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side,  and,  before  they 
could  fall  into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their  swords,  ot  see 
by  whom  they  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that  tliey  were 
surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gua- 
landra  into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of 
these  at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and 
this  divides  the  Tuscan  from  the  Papal  torritories.  The 
second,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is  called 

the  bloody  rivulet,*'  and  the  peasants  point  out  an 
open  spot  to  the  k-ft  between  the  *'  Sanguinetto*'  and 


1  "  Inde  colles  asnirgaDL*'    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiL  cap.  iv. 

3  Tdv  niv  eari  jrpdmtwov  tils  wo/c/a;  Xd^ev  ahHt 
KartXdStrOf  xal  rovf  At6vas  koI  rohs  \0ifpoi  ^^*  ^* 
ahrod  Kariar  paroHicvat.  HiiL  lib.  iii.  cap.  83.  The  ao> 
eouot  in  Pulybins  it  not  lo  eaiily  reconctleable  with  preieo. 
sppearanees  as  that  io  Livy ;  he  talks  of  hiiii  to  ths  light 
and  left  of  the  pa«  and  valley :  but  wbsn  Flaminios  sotsiid. 
hs  had  the  lake  at  the  right  of  both. 
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the  hUl.%  which,  they  say,  was  the  pnncipal  scene  ol 
daughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  wiib 
thick-set  olive  trees  in  corn-grounds,  and  is  nowhere 
quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  », 
mdeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near 
tlus  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  Uiousand  Rornajt. 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  l>roke  through  iho 
enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of  an  eminence  whit^h 
must  have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they  woui^l 
have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  piercir 
through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours,  but 
the  death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
dispersion.  The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon 
the  fugitives,  and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghett 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinctto  and  the  pasa^^ 
of  the  Guulandra,  wore  strewed  with  dead.  Near  some 
old  walls  on  a  bleak  ndge  to  the  IcA  above  the  rivuU  t^, 
many  human  Ijones  have  been  repeatedly  found,  aini 
this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name  of  l}^^:. 
*' stream  of  blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hcra  In  the  north  some 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  forei^hi 
Julie  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  nuti^  r 
Virgil.*  To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Ne^ur 
Thrasimene  tradition  is  sti.l  faithful  to  tlie  fame  of  ui 
Onemy,  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient 
name  remembered  on  the  bankn  of  the  Perugian  lakct. 
Flaminius  is  unknown ;  t>i  t  the  }>ostiliuns  on  tliat  road 
have  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where  U  Constntt 
Romano  was  slain  Of  all  who  fl>u;;i;ht  and  f'U  in  tlif^ 
battle  of  ThasimeiiC,  the  historian  himself  has,  bcsid- 
the  generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  a 
•ingle  name.  You  overtake  the  Cartliaginian  again  on 
the  same  read  to  Rome.  The  antiquary-,  that  is,  th*:- 
hiMtler  of'  the  post-house  at  Spolelci,  tells  you  that  hv^ 
town  repulsed  the  victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  tlie 
gate  still  called  Pwia  Hi  Annihide.  It  is  hardly  wurrli 
while  to  remark  that  a  French  travfl-\%riter,  wt«  kno\vpi 
by  the  name  of  the  Pi  evident  Dufmty,  saw  I'hraMmen^' 
in  the  lake  of  Hulsena,  wliich  !uy  conveniently  on  hi- 
way  from  Sieikia  to  U<iinc. 

Nute  36.  Stanza  Ixvi. 
But  tbuu.  Clitunuiu^! 
No  book  of  travcU  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  th{ 
temple  of  the  Clitumnus,  bctw«:cn  Foli^no  and  i>|M>leti> , 
and  no  site,  or  st;cnery,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  i 
description.  For  an  account  cf  t>>o  dilapidation  \*( 
this  tenijile,  tlin  rea(l«.T  i^  rrtirriid  to  Histoncal  iUustru^ 
tions  of  the  Fourth  Canto  uf  Childe  Harold. 

Note  St.  Stanza  Ixxi. 
Charminit  tli«  rye  with  drcaJ, — a  maicliIrM  catamrL 
I  saw  the  "Cascata  del  marmore"  of  Terni  twice,  at 
diflferrnt  periods ;  onc<;  from  the  summit  of  the  precis 
pice,  and  again  from  the  valley  below.  Tfie  lowrr 
Mcw  is  far  to  b<!  prtfiinrfd,  if  the  traveller  has  tirrif. 
lor  one  only :  hut  in  any  point  of  view,  either  fWhrn 
ab'ivc  or  be.ow,  it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  tor- 
raiiit<#f  Sv^itzerland  put  together;  the  Staubach,  Rci- 
liienhech,  Ptsse  Vache,  fall  of  Arpcnaz,  etc.,  are  rifl- 


in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fiiU  of  8chafl- 
hauscn  I  cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  teen  it. 

Note  38.  Stanza  bodi. 
An  Iris  siu,  amidst  the  infernal  sorfe. 
Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  oT  Iria, 

I  the  reader  may  have  seen  a  short  account  in  a  note  to 
Manfred,  The  fall  kx>ka  so  much  like  *'the  bell  of 
waters'*  that  Addison  thought  the  descent  alluded  to 
to  be  the  gulf  m  which  Alecto  plunged  into  the  in- 
fernal regioos.  It  is  singular  enough  that  two  of  tiie 
finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial — thii  of 
the  Velino,  and  the  one  at  TivolL  The  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  a« 
high  as  the  little  lake  called  PtV  di  Ijup.  The  Reatino 

'  territory  was  the  Italian  Tempc,'  and  the  ancient  na- 
turalist, amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked 
the  daily  rainbows  of  the  lake  Velinus.*  A  ecbolar 
of  great  name  has  devoted  a  treatise  to  this  diMhct 
alone.' 

Note  38.  Stanza  Uxiii. 
The  tbundohnff  lauvnne. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  tlie  avalandiM  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

Note  40.  Sunzahrv. 

I  abliorr'd 
Too  much,  lo  conquer  I'ur  tho  publ'i  sake. 
The  driil'd  dull  Inssoa,  forced  down  word  by  word. 

These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of 

Ensign  NorthtrlonU  remarks :  **  D — n  Homo,"  etc.,  bat 

j  the  reasons  for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

I I  wish  to  express  that  we  beocmie  tired  of  the  task 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  letni 
by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart ;  tliat  the  fi^shnea 
is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  advantage 
deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  cfidactic  ancicipatioii, 
at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 

I  the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to 

I  relUh  or  to  reason  upon.  For  the  same  reason  we 
never  can  be  aware  of  the  fulness  of  some  of  the  1 

I 


passages  of  Shakspeare  ("To  be  or  not  to  be,**  fer 
instance),  from  the  habit  of  having  them  hammered 
into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of  nuad 
but  of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  goae,  and  the  appetite  palled. 

I  In  some  parts  of  the  continent,  young  persons  are 
taught  from  more  common  authors,  and  do  not  read 
the  best  classics  till  their  maturity.  I  certainly  do  not 
speak  on  this  point  firom  any  pique  or  arcrnon  V^ 
wards  the  place  of  my  education.  I  was  not  a  sbw, 
though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  one  eouM,  or 
can  be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always 
been,  and  with  reason; — a  part  of  the  ~ 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  my  ] 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Drury)  was  the  best  and  % 
friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warnings  I  have  i 

'bercd  but  too  well,  though  too  lato— when  I  hava 
erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  fblknved  y 
I  have  done  well  or  wisely.    If  ever  this  in 


I  Almut  iIm  micklle  of  th«  Xlltli  crnturjr.  the  c^ins  <M' 
Maniui  Utrc  on  ono  tide  ihii  imHce  and  fisun;  of  Virgjlf 
%i!C(-A  il'  ItHiii,  1)1.  xvii.  i.  ft.  .  .  y»jnev  daiw  1«  Milaoai*^ 
fts^par  A   Z.  MiUio,toa}  u.  p.  S»k  Pans.  U17. 
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record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  ■hoald  reach  hb 
CTPs,  teC  it  remind   him  of  one  who  never  thinln  of 
turn  hut  with  fratilnde  and   veneration— of  one  who 
would  more  fhuUy  boast  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if, 
br  more  dooely  following   his  injunctions,  be  could 
reflect  any  honour  upon  his  instructor. 
Note  41.  Stanza  Ixiix. 
Ths  Beipiua'  tomb  coatain*  no  Sfbet  now. 
Foraeommeot  on  this  ami  the  two  following  stanzas, 
lbs  reader  nay  consult  Historical  Illustrations  of  the 
Fontb  Canto  of  Chiide  Ilarold. 

Note  42.    Stanza  buoiL 

Tbe  trebly  bondred  triumphs! 

Orosius  gives   three  hundred  and  twenty  for  the 

mrnvkuir  of  triumphs.     He  is  followed  by  Panvinius : 

and  PanviniuB  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and  the  mixiem  writers. 

Note  43.  Stanza  Uxxiii. 

Oh  thoo,  whose  efaariot  roli'd  on  (iirtiine's  wheel,  ete. 

Certainly  were  it  not  for  the^e  two  traits  in  the  life 

of  Svlla,  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard 

him  as  a  monster  tmrcdeenied  by  any  admirable  quality. 

Tbe  MoMmtnt  of  his  vohmtary  resignation  of  empire 

nuv  perhaps  be  accepted  by  us,  as  it  seems  to  have 

satisfied  the  RomaR«,  who  if  they  had  not  respected 

must  have  destroyed  him.  There  could  be  no  mean,  no 

divisioo  of  ofiinion;  they  must  have  all  thought,  like 

Cocrales,  that  what  had  appeared  ambition  was  a  love 

^  Sl<*7i  &nd  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride  was  a 

real  grandeur  of  sou].* 

Note  44.  Stanza  Uzxvi. 
Aod  laid  him  with  the  Hsith't  preeodioff  clay. 
On  the  third  of  September,  Cromwell  gained  the  vic< 
lory  of  Dunbar ;  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained  <*  his 
crowning  merc>'**  of  Worcester ;  and  a  few  years  after, 
« ths  same  day,  which  he  had  over  esteemed  the  most 
fcrtimate  fur  him,  died. 

Note  45.    Stanza  Ixxxvii. 
And  thou,  dread  Matue !  still  axUtrnt  in 
The  aiisU'rcat  Ibrm  ut'  oakud  majfaiy. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has 
dready  bef'n  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline 
tad  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  it 
■  ihe  memorials  of  Flaniinius  Vacca,*  and  it  may  bo 
•dded  to  hb  mention  of  it  that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave 
Ac  eonteiviing  owners  five  hundred  crowns  for  the 
HUnr;  and  firescnted  it  to  Cardinal  CafM)  di  Ferro, 
sbo  had  pr<rventcd  the  judgment  of  Solomon  from 
bang  exuruted  upon  the  image.    In  a  more  civilized 


love  of  finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  dM 
(rue  Capsorcaii  ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right  lm«4; 
but  colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only  (he  blood 
but  the  |K)rtrait,  and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  ratbor 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the  last  of  Ibo 
republican  masters  of  Rome.  Winkelmano  *  is  Mk 
to  allow  a  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Grunani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  ahnost,  is  heroic ;  and 
naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  'Vhe  face  accords  much  better  with 
the  "  hominem  integrum  et  catitum  et  graxem,'**  *  thai 
with  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stem  for 
him  who  waii  beautiful,  says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods 
of  his  life.  The  pretended  likcnf  ss  to  Alexander  iIm 
Great  cannot  be  diBcemcd,  but  the  traits  resemble  tha 
medal  of  Pompey.'  The  objectionable  globe  may  not 
have  been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who  foimd 
Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  iKa 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  that  Winkclmann  has  mado 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of 
this  statue,  with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice, can  be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was  disoot- 
ered.*  Haminius  Vacca  says  actio  una  eantmOf  and 
tliis  cantina  is  kno>K'n  to  have  been  in  the  VicoJo  do 
Lcutari  near  the  Cancellaria,  a  position  corresponding 
exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the  basilica  of 
Poinpcy*s  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred  the 
statue  after  the  euria  was  either  burnt  or  taken  dowa.* 
Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,*  the  portico,  exi:tted  m 
the  beginning  of  the  XVth  ccntiny,  and  the  atrium 
was  still  called  l^atrum.  So  says  Blondiis.*  At  aO 
events,  so  imposing  is  the  stem  rnqjesty  of  the  statue, 
and  so  memorable  is  the  story,  that  the  pUy  of  the 
imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  tho 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is,  operates 
on  the  spectator  vi  iih  an  effect  not  less  powerful  than 
tmth. 

Note  46.  Stanza  Uxxviii. 
And  thoo.  the  ihunJRr-ttrickcii  nuntuof  Rome! 
Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  roos 
prubahly    with    images   of  the   foster-mother   of  hs 
founder;    hut  there   were  two   she-wolves  of  whoiR 
hk^tory  makes  particular  mention.     One  of  these,  of 
brtux  in  ancient  tpork,  was  seen  by  Dionysius '  at  tho 
temple  of  Komulus  under  tho  Palatine,  and  b  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Lalin 
historian,  as  huvin;;  been  made  from  the  money  cok 
lectcd  by  a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the 
^  this  statue  wa^  exposf^d  to  an  actual  operation :  for  Ruminal  fig-tree.*  Tho  other  was  that  nhich  Cicero  ** 


teFVench,  who  acted  I  he  Brutus  of  Voltairo  in  the 
Cdbeom,  re^veil  tliat  their  Caesar  should  fall  at  the 
kttt  of  that  Pompey,  which  was  suii|>osed  to  have  been 
^ckkM  with  the  biootl  of  the  original  dictator.  Thf: 
HK  fi»t  hero  was  therefore  removed  to  the  arena  of 
dM  SBiUulheatre,  and  to  facilitate  iU  transport,  suf- 
ftrad  tbr  temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm.  The 
ff^Dtecaa  tra«4-dians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm  was  a 
itHflntiwi :  bia  ilieir  accusers  do  not  believe  tliat  the 
iMefritv  <if  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.    The 


I  "SeiffH-nr,  vou*  chin**»«.  tmitca  mttn  id6«'S  do  la  facon 
*■  ji  von*  w»i*  agir.  Je  «royni»  que  kou*  a»i»«  de  ramlw- 
W,  nwis  aunin  amour  pour  la  gloiro:  jo  voyois  Men  qae 
■otniito  *tajt  hanTB;  mais  je  no  foupconoais  pas  Qu'eilo 
It  tnr4f.  '-~Di«Ug*f  de  S^Um,  tt  tf  XueraU, 

tMoMiis.  Dom.  trfl.  pai-  9.  ap.  Siootfaoeoo,  DlaiioB 


has  colubrated  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  tho 


1  Storin  delle  artr.  etc.,  lib.  ix.  c-np.  i.  p.  3*21,  3?!  torn,  ii 
S  (^o.or.  Kiiiikt.  al  Atticuin.  xi.  H. 

3  Piiblirihrd  by  Cnu^cui  in  hix  MuM>um  Roronnum. 

4  Fioriu  dolie  iirti,  etc..  ibid. 

5  8ueton.  in  vii.  Aufust.  cap.  31.  and  in  vit.  C.  J.  Crmr. 
cap.  bd  Appiai)  aity*  it  wns  burol  duwa.  ti«o  a  nutti  of  Pa 
iaruM  tn  ^^u•'torliu<(.  pas.  ^lA. 

0  "  Tu  roodo  Pomp«ia  leola  apatinre  aiib  umbra.** 
Oeid  jJr.  jtmam, 

7  Roma  iostaurata,  lib.  iL  fnl.  31. 

8  Xu^xai  rotif/Kira  vaXaiaf  ipyactai.  Antiq.  Rom.  Ab.  i 

9  "  Ad  iirum  Kuminnl<>m  aimularra  infantmm  rnndilorusi 
urbi*  nub  uberibna  Inpaa  p<ffiu«nmt."  Liv.  Htat.  lib.  x  cap. 
Ixix.    Tni*  was  in  th**  year  IT.  C.  AXi.  or  457. 

10  '"I*um  alatna  Nntta;.  torn  aimul-.iTa  Ih-orum.  Romahiai 
qu<»  «'t  Keiiiuacum  altricebcllun  vi  fulniini*  icti  con'-iilerunt." 
I)s  Divinat.  ii.SO.  **T^eUM  eat  iUo  utiam  qui  bnoe  utbvm 
ooodidit  Kumuhis,  quem  maaralum  kk  CapiXnKA  wrras^ 
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hintoriui  Dion  also  records  as  having  sufTcred  the  same 
aoeident  at  is  alluded  to  by  the  orator.^  The  question 
Agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  now 
ia  th«  conservator's  palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Dio- 
Qjrn.is,  or  that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither 
ODO  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much 
as  the  modems :  Lucius  Faunus  '  say»,  that  it  is  the  one 
alluded  to  by  botli,  which  is  impassible,  and  also  by 
Virgil,  which  may  be.  Fuh'ius  Ursinus '  calls  it  the 
wolf  of  Dionysius,  and  Marlianus  *  talks  of  it  as  the 
one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To  him  Rycquius  trem,' 
bUngly  assents.^  Nard'mi  is  inclined  to  suppose  it  may 
be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  ancient  Rome ; 
but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian  statue.* 
Mon'ifaucon*  mentions  it  as  a  point  witliout  doubt. 
Of  the  later  writers  the  decisive  Wuikclmann*  pro- 
eliums  it  as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodore,  where,  or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of 
Romulus,  and  consequently  makes  it  the  wolf  of 
Dionysius.  His  authority  is  Lucius  Faunus,  who,  faow< 
ever,  only  says  that  it  vxu  placed  not  found,  at  the 
Picus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comitium,  by  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore. 
Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  tlie  mistake,  and 
Winkelmann  followed  Rycquius. 
Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says 


aroiie  iHCtnntfin.  ubcribus  lupioU  inhiantem  fubae 
S>'    In  Cstilin.  iii.  8. 

"  Hie  sylvpatrM  crnt  Romani  nnminifi  nltrix 

MHrtiH.  qiiw  pHrv(M)  MavorlH  iwmiDn  natu» 

If  ht'.ribuR  gravidtt  vitnii  rore  riffnbitt, 

Cliiie  uim  cum  puerw  flnmniiilo  tulmin'w  ictu 

Conciilit,  Btqiin  avulsii  pedum  vttti^ia  liquit.'* 

De  CniMulatu,  lib.  it.  (lib.  i.  de  Divinnt.  cap.  n.) 

'   *Kv  yap  rt^  «airnrwX/y  avipidrrn  ri  iroWol  hir6 

Kspuvvuv    ffvv(\iavtvOr)(TaVf    xai    XyaXfiaTa    iX\a    re, 

«ai    £it6(    iri    xiovoi  l^pvfthov,    tixutv  ri  rtf   XvKaivrit 

ovvtTC   ri5  Ptififfi  Kai  aw  tZ   FutftvXtf  Upvuitni   firtcri. 

Dion.  Fliat.  hb.  xxxvii.  pne.  3..  pAa.  Rob.  Steph.  1548.    He 

cues  on  to  montion  ihat  the  lettcn  ot  the  columns  on  which 

the  lawn  wpre  writtrn  wore  liquefied  and  becomo  Auvhp4. 

All  that  tho  Romans  did  wastoerMt  a  larveitaiue  to  Jupiter. 

look inc 'own rd«  the  rant:  no  mcMition  in  af^i'rwnnia  mndn  of 

the  wolf.    Tbit  happened  in  A.  U.  C.  QSI.    The  Abate  Ptw, 

in  noticing  thia  paDsasc  of  Dion.  (Sroria  delle  arti,  otc,  tom. 

i.  p.  902.  note  x.)  a'ljra,  .Von  o-tnutt,  agfiumrf  Ditmf.  eke 

fmtKt  bm-fermata  (the  wolf),  br  which  it  in  clear  the  Abate 

trannlati^d    the    Xrlundro-Leuclavian    version,  which    puts 

guamvia  ttabilita  for  the  oriirinal  I^pv/i/vi;,  a  word  that  does 

nvt  mean  btn-fermmta.  but  onlf  ratted,  aa  may  be  distinotij 

aeen  Tnim   another  paMUiire  of  the  same  Dion :   H^ovX^Oif 

Civ  OMV  h  kypinras  xai  riv  AZyovarov  hratiOa  Upvaai, 
[int.  lib.  Ivi  Dion  nays  that  Agrippa  "  wibhed  to  raise  a 
ttaiue.  of  Auzuirtus  in  the  Pantheon. 

3  "  In  e>id«>rn  porticu  iHiea  lupn.  rujua  uhrribu»  Romulus  ae 
ftAniiM  lact-tn'RH  inhiant.  conitpicitur:  de  bac  Cicoro  et 
Virai'iiM  m-miH\T  intell«^xere.  Liviua  hoc  aixonm  ab  ^£dilibus 
rx  p<;cuiiii!i  quibuM  inulrtnti  exticiit  io-neralnrei.  poailum  in- 
iitiit.  Anti-a  in  (7<>miiiiflnd  Ficum  R(iminnl"m,  quo  T«»ro  pneri 
tufrniil  oxpfwiti  li>ratum  pro  rerto  cut."  Luc.  Fauni.  de 
Anti«i  L'rh.  Rdih.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  'p.  Salltm^rc,  tom.  i.  p. 
217.  In  bin  XVIIth  rhnpter  ho  rcp»'at«  that  the  statues  were 
th^ra.  but  not  that  Ih4>)r  WHrn  found  there. 

.1  A  p.  Nurdini,  Roma  Velun,  lib.  v.  cap.  ir. 

t  Mnrliani,  I'rb.  Rom.  lopograph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  Tfemeiv- 
tiona  another  wolf  and  twinn  in  the  Vatican,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxi. 

5  ''  Non  derar.t  qui  banc  imam  eaw  pulcnt,  quam  adpinxi- 
ffiua.  qufp  e  rnmitin  in  Bavinram  Ltiteranam.  cum  nonnullia 
Willis  antiqnttaTnm  reliauiifi,  atque  hinc  in  Capitoliuni  poatra 
lelata  aiC  uuamvis  Marlianua  antiquani  (^apitoiinam  eaae 
■laluit  a  Tullio  dMcriptam.  cui  ut  in  re  niraia  dubia,  trepide 
■■acniimnr  "  Juat  Rrcquii  de  CapiL  Roman.  Comm.  cap. 
nU.  pac.  350.  edit  Lugd.  BaL  lOK. 

•  Nardini  Roma  Vetus,  lib.  v.  cap.  iv. 

7  "  L«pa  hn.)ieqiie  in  rapitolinia  proatat  vdibos,  enm  vet- 
a«io  Ailcniaia  quo  ictam  narrat  Cicero.*'  Diarium  Itabc.  torn. 
I.  p.  174. 

8  Ptoria  dello  arti,  €u,.,  lib.  iii.  cat.  ili.  $  ii.  note  10.  Win- 
Mlaianr.  has  made  a  stranfo  blunder  in  the  note,  hj  sajrinir 
M  Ciceronian  wolf  was  m(  in  tlw  CapiloU  rid  that  Dioo 
JSSB  wssot  !■  surisff  so. 


he  had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found  *  near 
the  arch  of  Seplimiiis  Severus.  The  commentator  oa 
Winkelmann  is  of  tlie  same  opinion  with  that  learnvd 
person,  and  is  incensed  at  Nardini  for  not  having  re- 
marked that  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the  wolf  struck 
with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of  the  past 
tense.  But,  with  the  Abato's  leave,  ^ardini  does  not 
positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  per- 
haps have  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abatt 
himself  is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very 
like  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the 
present  wolf!  and,  to  get  rid  of  this,  adds,  that  the  wdf 
seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  abio  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  otherwise  irOured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to 
particularize  the  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially 
the  first,  which  his  audience  remembered  to  have  bten 
in  the  Capitol,  as  being  struck  with  Ughtning.  In  his 
verses  he  records  that  the  twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and 
that  the  latter  left  behind  the  marks  of  her  feeL  Cicero 
does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was  consumed :  and  Dioo 
only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  without  alluding,  as 
the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow,  or 
the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  Tlie  whole 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abaters  argument,  hangs 
upon  the  past  tense ;  which,  however,  may  be  some- 
what diminished  by  remarking  that  the  phrase  oi^y 
shows  that  tlic  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  its 
former  position.  Winkelmann  has  observed,  that  the 
present  twins  are  modem ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  mi^ 
therefore  be  suppos^  to  make  part  of  the  aocieat 
group.  It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images  of  the  Capi- 
tol were  not  destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  accident, 
but  were  put  into  certain  underground  depositories 
called  favtMaJ  It  may  be  thought  possible  that  the 
wolf  had  been  so  deposited,  and  had  been  replaced  ifi 
some  conspicuous  situation  when  the  Capitol  was  re- 
built by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without  mentioning  his 
authority,  tells  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  Comi- 
tium  to  the  Lateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  CapiloL 
If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Sevenis,  it  may  hav« 
been  one  of  the  images  which  Orosius  '  Mny  was  throwD 
down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alaric  took  ths 
city.  That  it  is  of  very  high  antiqtiity  the  worioMS- 
ship  is  a  decisive  proof;  and  that  circumstance  iadactd 
Winkelmann  to  believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysitn.  Tbo 
Capiloline  wolf,  however,  may  have  been  of  the  noM 
early  date  as  that  at  the  temple  of  Romulus.  TiU'rUrt- 
tius  *  asserts  that,  in  his  time,  the  Romans  worslnpped  a 
wolf;  and  it  is  known  tliat  the  Lupercalia  beU  sot  to 


1  "  IntMi  dire^  che  V  Ercole  di  bronxo,  rhe  t*§gi  n  trova  Dela 
aala  del  Campidof  lio,  fu  trovato  nel  ftiro  Ronmno  appmw 
Parco  di  Srtfimio :  i;  vi  fta  trovata  anche  la  Ium  di  bronaofllM 

allatia  Romolo  e  Remo.  eat^  nella  Lotffia  de^  eoi — *  »• 

Flam.  Vacca.  Memorie,  num.  iii.  paf.  i.  api  1 
Diar.  Ttal.  tom.  i. 

S  Luc.  Faun.  ibid. 

3  See  note  to  atanza  LXXX.  in  Historical  llhatiaikMa. 

4  "Rnmuli  nuuix  Lupa  honoribua  n»t  aflbeta  divisM,  H 
ferrem  si  animal  ipaum  Aiiaset,  ct^Q*  ficoram  serif.**  I«ae> 
tant.  de  falfa  religione.  Lib.  i.  cap.  50.  paf.  lOf.  edit  varlor. 
1060  •,  that  IS  to  aay,  he  would  rather  adore  a  wolf  thas  a 
proatitutc.  Ilia  commentator  has  obaerved.  that  the  opioioo 
of  Livf  concernins  Laurentia  beinc  fisured  in  this  won  was 
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a  T»ry  liie  period  '  «Aer  every  other  observance  of  the 
ancient  sifw-rstition  had  totally  expired.  This  may  ac- 
ccont  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  image  lon|[ei 
Ami  the  other  early  symbols  of  paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
wolf  »as  a  Roman  aymbol,  but  that  the  worship  of 
that  symbol  is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  zeal  of  Lac- 
tamius.  The  early  Christian  writers  are  not  to  be 
trwted  in  the  charges  wluch  they  make  against  the 
pagans.  Easebius  accused  the  Romans  to  their  faces 
of  vor^ipping  Simon  Magus,  and  raising  a  statue  to 
lam  bi  the  island  of  the  Tyber.  The  Romans  had  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  such  a  person  before,  who  came, 
however,  to  play  a  conriderable,  though  scandalous  part 
in  the  church  nistorv,  and  has  left  sereral  tokens  of  his 
aMal  combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  notwithstanding 
that  an  inscription  found  in  this  very  ishmd  of  the 
Tvber  showed  the  Simon  Mngus  of  Eusehius  to  be  a 
certain  indigenal  god,  called  Semo  Sangus  or  Pidius.* 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome  had 
been  abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humour 
die  habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city  by  sending 
them  with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  St.  Theo- 
dore, as  they  had  before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of 
RornidiM.*  The  practice  is  continued  to  this  day ;  and 
dke  site  of  the  above  church  seems  to  be  thereby  iden- 
tified with  that  of  die  temple :  so  that  if  the  wolf  had 
been  really  found  there,  as  Winkelmann  says,  there 
wooM  be  no  doubt  of  the  present  statue  being  that 
teen  by  Dionyvins.*  But  Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  was 
at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comitium,  is  only  talking 
of  its  anoiiint  position  as  recorded  by  Pliny ;  and  even 
if  he  had  been  reraaricing  where  it  was  found,  wouM 
Mt  have  aHoded  to  the  church  of  St.  llieodore,  but  to 
a  very  diflen*nt  place,  near  which  it  was  then  thought 
the  Ficus  Ruminalis  had  been,  and  also  the  Comitium ; 
dut  is,  the  three  columns  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Liberatrice,  at  the  comer  of  the  Palatine  looking  on 
dke  Forum. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image  was 
•ctnaUy  dug  op,^  and  perhapa,  on  the  whole,  the  marks 


of  the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  i 
mcnt  in  favour  of  ito  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  thaa 
aiiy  that  can  he  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinkm.  At 
any  rale,  it  is  reaKonably  selected  in  the  text  of  Iht 
poem  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  i 
city,'  and  is  certainly  the  figtire,  if  not  the  very  i 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his  beautiful  verses : 
Cpminog  hnic  ubcra  c 


LuderR  p(>nd«>ntes  pui-rrw  ct  iHrnbtrii  matrem 
Itnpavifiua^  illam  t»'roti  corvice  rrflfxam 
Uuiccre  altermw,  ui  finijere  corpors  lingua."* 

Note  47.  Stanza  xc. 


-for  the  Roman's  mind 


1  To  A.  D.  406.  "dots  rrf>dere  pomt/'  myi  Banmius, 
(Aaa.  Erde*.  lam.  viii.  pHg.  fiiR  in  nn.  496.)  "  viuiiiMtf  adhuc 
Bo**  ad  CMuii  tempnra.  quai  fucire  ante  exordia  urbi*  al- 
hta  in  luiltain  Luporcalta  1'*  Gelasiu«  wrot«  a  Itsttft  which 
acfpif  four  fitito  pans  to  Andromarhu*.  the  senator,  and 
sibas,  to  show  chat  the  rtfe«  should  be  Kivvo  up. 

i  Enaebias  haa  iheae  words:  Kal  ivSpidm  vap  vftiv  us 
hi^  rrrt^vroA,  Iw  ry  T^tf>t  ftorafti^  ^tra^v  ruv  6vo  yttP' 

Zcyrn^  Ecrlet.  HiaL  lib.  ii.  csp.  xiii.  p.  4a  Juftin  Martyr 
had  loU  the  atory  before ;  bat  Baroniaa  himaelf  was  oblicpd 
tidettict  chb  fable.    See  Nardini  Roma  VeL  Kb.  vii.  cap.  xiL 

3  "  la  aaaa  f  Ii  antielM  p<iate(lci  per  toiriier  la  niKmoria  de' 
nsadM  Lopereali  iaiituici  in  onore  di  Roinolo,  inlroduaBoro  V 
Madiportarri  KamlHni  nppreaai  da  hitermilii  oreultn.  areio 
■  ftenoo  per  rialrreea«i4itte  di  qu<^tu  Santo,  eume  di  con- 


fSninum,'«tiR^ii  Roma'  ModemadeU*  Ab.  Ridolf.  Veoutii 
IM 

4  Vasfiat,  Kb.  v.  cap.  iL  eoovirts  Pompoaius  Ijetua  ervn 
Sfwar,  in  potrinf  the  Ruminal  nf-trse  at  th«  rhiirch  ofSnint 
laaadaas-  but  as  Iawj  aaya  the  wolf  was  at  the  Firua  Rnmi- 
■slii^  aad  Diuaysioa  at  the  tample  of  Ronuiua.  he  ia  obliced 
K1B.  if.)  to  own  thMt  the  two  were  cIom  toaeiber,  aa  wellaa 
■SLapercal  cave,  abaded.  a«  it  were,  by  the  fif-tree. 
,1 "  Ad  cawitiuai  Aetis  olim  Ruminalis  garminabat,  sub  qua 
9|inniaM,  hoc  Mt.  mammam,  doceme  Varrone,  auxerant 
9*  Kmaalaa  et  R(*ni«u;  non  procul  a  tempio  hodie  D. 
■■ia  Lrharatrieia  apptillato.  uhi  /araan  invmta  nobiha  ilia 
WMMilps  iuim  fsmioos  pnerukis  lactantjs.  quam  bodie  in 


Waa  inu4leird  in  a  Icm  tcrrcatrial  mould. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man,  and  to  be  ttil 
very  inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  the  most  comfdete  char- 
acter, so  Lord  Karon  thought,  of  all  antiquhy.  Nature 
seems  incapable  of  siu:h  extraordinary  combinations  m 
composed  his  versatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder 
even  of  the  Romans  themselves.  The  first  general — 
the  only  triumphant  politician — inferior  to  none  id 
eloquence— KTomparablc  to  any  in  the  attainments  of 
wisdom,  in  an  ago  made  up  of  the  greatest  commanders, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers,  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world — an  author  who  composed  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  military  anniild  in  lii«  travelling-carriage-— at 
one  time  in  a  controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing 
a  treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good  say- 
ingss — fighting  '  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment, 
and  willing  to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  his  mi^ 
tress  for  a  sight  of  the  foimtains  of  the  Nile,  Stieh 
did  Julius  Cic^ar  appear  to  his  contemporaries,  and  t6 
those  of  the  sulwequcnt  ages,  who  were  the  most  m 
dined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  sur- 
passing glory  or  with  his  magrianimous,  his  amiable 
qualities,  as  to  forget  tlio  decision  of  his  impartial 
countrymen : 

HE    WAS    JUSTLY    SLAIJf.* 


Capitolio  vidimus."  Olai  Bonichii  antiqua  Urbia  Romaov 
faciM.  rnp.  X.  See  Htao  cap.  xii.  R«>rrirhiiia  wrfilp  nftor  Nar- 
dini in  10^7.    Ap.  Grasv.  Antiq.  Ruin.  turn.  iv.  p.  \S3i, 

1  Donaiua,  lib.  xi.  c^p.  1H,  irivea  a  modal  reprftaontiof  tm 
on«>  f'ulei  the  wolf  in  the  namo  poailion  an  that  in  th#i  (Dapitoi; 
ami  in  the  reverm  the  wolf  with  the  head  not  reverted.  lUs 
of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piiia. 

2  Mn*'.\A,  viti.  till.  Sep  I>r.  Middleton.  in  hin  Letter  frtm 
Rnmo.  who  in<*linfa  to  the  (Jineronian  %rolf,  but  without  ei 
aininiiifc  the  aubJecL 

3  In  hiii  tenth  book,  Lucan  thowa  him  apriDklad  with  the 
blood  of  Phnr«alin  in  the  amis  of  C.-l<iopaira: 

"  fctenf^iiino  Ttic«aiihr«  ebidia  perfiiaua  adulter 
Adiniait  Vnnurcm  curiM,  et  luivcuit  arinia.** 
After  r«!ii^tin(t  with  hio  iiiiittroaK  ho  sits  up  all  night  to  eoo 
verae  with  the  iCaypcian  ravea,  aiiH  tnlla  Achorsua 
**Ppo^  ait  inihi  rcria  videndi 
Niliaco^  fuuU'H,  helium  civile  relinquam:'* 
"S^ic  vnliit  in  tuta  crnuri  pace  trahcbaot 
Noctia  iter  medium." 

ImmediaiKly  afterwards,  be  ia  fighting  again  and  defiMds^ 
every  position : 

"  S<>d  adpin  dt>fcnsnr  ubique 
Cnaar.  el  boa  adiiua  cladiia,  boa  ignibaa  areot. 

Cava  noctti  cariuta 

Tntihiit  ('mar  »iomi«t;r  feliciler  u«ua 
PnecipitJ  cuntu  builoruiii  vt  tempore  rapto." 

4  "  Jure  oir^iiii  pxiatimetur.**  aaya  Suetonius,  afler  a  iiir 
estimation  of  hiii  chamctcr.  and  making  uB**of  a  phraae  whieh 
WFui  a  formMla  in  Livy'a  time.  "  Milium  jure  raMnm  prunim- 
liavit.  pliam  w  r»!Kni  rrimine  in«oii8  Iwril."  (lib.  iv.  cap.  48.3 
and  whirh  wan  rnntinued  in  th<f  h'cal  judcmoflia  prouounoeft 
in  jiiMiliablH  homicidea,  auch  an  killing  boiiMbrcakfra.  Sm 
9iH'Mm.  in  vlL  C  J.  Cvsaris,  with  tiia  oommeotarr  of  Pi'iscoa 
p.  184 
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BYRON'B  WORKS. 


Note  48.  Stanza  xciii. 
What  rrora  tfait  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Our  eeaaoe  parrow,  and  our  iea«ou  frail 

"  .  .  .  •  Omncs  pene  veteres ;  qui  nihil  cognosci, 
■ihfl  percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dijcerunt ;  angustos  sensiw ; 
■■becilles  animoa,  brevia  curricula  viUB;  in  proAmdo 
Ttritatem  domcrsam;  opinionibus  et  institutii  omnia 
taneri ;  nihil  veritati  relinqui :  deinceps  omnia  tenebris 
evoumfiisa  esse  dixenint.'"  The  eighteen  hundred 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  this  have 
■oC  removed  any  of  the  imperfections  of  humanity: 
tad  the  complaints  of  the  ancient  philosophers  may, 
witliout  injustice  or  affectation,  be  transcribed  in  a 
yttm  written  yesterday. 

Note  49.  Stanza  xcix. 

There  i»  a  etem  round  tower  of  other  dajrs. 

Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  called  Capo 

4k  Bove,  in  the  Appian  Way.     See  Historical  Ilkistra- 

tiqiM  of  the  IVth  Canto  of  Cliilde  Harold. 

Note  50.  Stanza  cii. 

; prophetic  of  the  doom 

Uoaveo  civca  ita  favonritea— eailj  death. 

Ov  ti  Stti  ^tXeStfiv,  Jiirodv^Ku  viof» 

Tl  yip  Savilv  ohx  aloxp^yi  ^XX*  alaxP**^  ^vttp. 

Rich.  Franc.  Phil.  Brunck.  Poota  Goomici,  p. 
S31.  edit.  17»4. 

Note  51.  Stanza  cvii. 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount ! 
The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
■de  towards  the  Circus  Maxinius.  The  very  soil  is 
fMned  of  crumbled  brick-work.  Nothing  has  been 
told,  nothing  can  be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but 
a  Roman  antiquary. — See  Historical  Illustrations,  page 
106. 

Note  63.    Stanza  cviii. 

There  ii  the  moral  of  all  human  tale* ; 
*T  ia  but  the  aame  rcheartal  of  the  paat, 
Fini  fteedom.  and  then  fflury.  etc. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the 

I  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  Ids 

r  Romans,  has  the  following  eloquent  pas- 

Mge :  ^  From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  bar^ 

Writy  and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  re- 

ttonfing  on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  king- 

diNM,  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 

Mtt  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth, 

igBorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as 

waD  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition, 

and  religious  imposture:  while  this  remote  country, 

anoiently  the  jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans, 

is  become  the  happy  scat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ; 

flcMnishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life ; 

jet  running  perha|»8  the  same  course  which  Rome  il- 

■df  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ; 

from  weahh  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience 

ef  (fiseipline,  and  corruption  of  morals :  till,  by  a  total 

degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  prown  ripe   for 

deetructkm,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  opprf  n- 

er,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  ihinj;  that 

ie  valiiablft,  sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original  bar- 


1  AeadOTs.  1. 13 

<  The  HIetnry  of  the  Life  of  M.  TuIlioB  Cicero,  sect,  ri, 
vol.  ii.  pac-  i03  The  contrast  hat  he«>n  r^r^ried  in  a  late 
■rtraocdinary  iMtaoce.  A  ffeotkmaii  was  throwo  into  prison 


Note  63.  Stamaeiu 


and  apoatolie  statues  efimb 
To  cruah  the  imperial  uro.  wboae  aabes  slept  sehBoM. 

The  column  of  Trajan  is  lurroountad  by  Sl  Peter, 

that  of  Aurelius  by  St.  PauL  See  Historical  IBtMtmioBe 

of  the  IVth  Canto,  etc 

Note  54.  Stanza  czL 
Still  we  Trajan's  oanfte  adore. 
Tnyan  was  prcverbiaUy  the  best  of  the  Ronaa 
princes:'  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  soirereigB 
uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than  oae 
possessed  of  all  the  happy  quaUties  aacribed  to  tfaii 
emperor.  **  When  he  mounted  the  throne,"  says  the 
historian  Dion,*  "  he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  nger* 
ous  in  mind ;  age  had  impaired  none  of  his  facultiet; 
he  was  ahogether  free  from  envy  and  from  detroctioo ; 
he  honoured  all  the  good  and  he  advanced  them  ;  and 
on  this  account  they  coukl  not  be  the  objects  of  hia  feer 
or  of  his  hate ;  he  nevo-  listened  to  informers ;  he  gave 
not  way  to  his  anger;  he  abstamed  equally  from  unfiur 
exactions  and  unjust  punishmente ;  he  had  rather  be 
loved  as  a  man  than  honoured  as  a  sovereign ;  he  wae 
afiaUe  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and 
universally  beloved  by  both;  he  inspired  none  witk 
dread  bat  the  enemies  oi  his  country.** 

Note  55.  Stanza  cxiv. 
Uienzi,  lact  of  Rnmana ! 
The  name  and  exploits  of  Ricnzi  must  be  familiar  to 
the  reader  of  Gibbon.   Some  details  and  inedited  man- 
uscripts, relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  ia 
the  Illustrations  of  the  IVth  Canto. 

Note  56.   Stanza  cxv. 

sweet  creation  of  mme  heart 

hich  found  no  mortal  reedng-place  so  lair 
As  thine  ideal  breast 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Vaoca  would 
incline  us  to  b«liove  in  the  clain^  of  the  Egerian  grolta' 
He  assures  us  that  he  saw  an  in.scription  on  the  pave- 
ment, stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeriadedi- 


Esfiria 
Which 


at  Paris ,  efforts  were  made  for  hii  rnleoac.  The  French  nia- 
iater  continued  to  detain  him,  undrr  the  pretext  that  he  was 
not  nn  Ensliiihman.  but  cnXf  a  Romnn.  t^ce  "  IntereMinc  fkrts 
relating  to  Joachim  Murat,"  pas.  139. 

1  **  Hojua  tantum  roeiDorie  delatum  eat.  at,  asqtie  ad  im»> 
tram  rtntnm  non  alitor  in  Senalu  prinripibus  acdamaiw, 
nidi.  FELICIOR.  AV(;V9TO.  MELIOR.  TRAJANO.** 
Eutrop.  Brev.  lliM.  Rom.  lib.  viii.  cap.  v. 

»  T'O  Tt  yap  e^ftari  ll>jntTo mi  r^  t/^x9  ^*f/»«^"'» 

uif  /ii^9*  \)rh  y^puii  ifiS\<wtaBat aai  avr*  IdMvti, 

ovrt  KaOi'iptt  rivd,  aWa  Kai  rdw  rdyras  ra^j  iyc9c9t 
STifi<f  Kai  IfttyaSvvi'  kuI  iii  rovro  ovrc  i^ofitlrt  nrs 

avrwv,   ovTt  intact itaSoXaU  rt  ^lora  iri«T<tf<, 

Koi  6pY^  h'trra  ifov\o^ro.  r&v  rt  j(pr}ijidruv  rdr  dAAv 

rptuv  laa  Kol  ^druv  riiv  aitKotv  airtiii^^tTQ ^iXotf/if 

v6s  rt  olv  ir  avroi;  fiaWov  1)  rtntiptvof  t^aipt*  aai  ry 
rt  Hp^  ptf*  imttxttaf  (rwwyfvfTo,  iccu  rf^  yrtppwwim  e*^- 
voirpcinaf  w/iAei*  ayaxtir^  p}v  xaef  ^o6ep6f  ^  /nfStrif 
tXi)!'  roAc/iiot(  uv.    Hint.  Rum.  lib.  Ixviii.  cap.  iu  vii.  torn. 

.  p.  11^,  1124.  e«liL  Hamb.  1750. 

3  **  Poco  lontano  dal  detto  luogo  si  icende  ad  an  rsMdelto, 
iM  quale  ne  sono  Padroni  Ii  CafarelH,  che  oon  qaeato  noma 
e  chiamato  i)  loniro;  vi  e  una  font  ma  sotto  una  fran  vohc 
antica«  che  al  presente  li  eodo.  e  Ii  Romani  vi  vanon  Pestata 
a  ncreanri ;  nd  pavimeotodi  eaaa  fonte  ai  le«fe  to  ua  epitaflSo 
eaMre  quelle  la  fonte  di  Eferia,  dedicata  alia  niafe.  e  qnerta 
dice  PepitaflWi,  oaeere  la  roedenma  fonte  in  eni  fu  coBvwtjta.** 
Memorie,  ate.  ap.  Nardioi,  pat .  13.   Ua  doea  not  civa  tW 
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otMl  to  iIm  nymiplis.  Th*  ioMiiptioD  is  not  there  at 
tkb  dej ;  bat  Monllmucon  quotes  two  lines  *  of  Orid 
freoi  a  staae  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani,  which  be  seenu 
to  dunk  had  been  brought  from  the  same  grotto. 

'Dtts  grtMto  and  raOey  were  formerly  frequented  in 
summer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  by 
the  modem  Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality 
to  the  fountain  which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vault,  and,  OTor6owing  the  little  pools, 
creeps  down  the  matted  grass  into  the  brook  below. 
The  brook  b  the  Ondian  Alnio,  whose  name  and  quali- 
ties  are  ioat  in  the  modem  Aquataccio.  The  valley 
itself  is  called  Valle  di  Caffarelli,  from  the  dukes  of 
that  aaow,  who  made  over  their  fountain  to  the  Palla- 
vidfli,  with  stx^  nMtia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  liule  doubt,  that  this  long  dell  is  the 
Eferiaa  valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of 
UoriMricius,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  his  com- 
■emtators  have  supposed  the  descent  of  the  satirist  and 
kis  friend  to  have  been  into  the  Arician  grove,  where 
the  nymph  met  Hippolitus,  and  whore  she  was  more 
pecnharly  worshipped. 

The  Mep  finom  the  Porta  Capeoa  to  the  Alban  hill, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless 
we  were  to  believe  in  the  wikl  conjecture  of  Vossius, 
who  makes  that  gate  travel  from  its  present  station, 
where  he  pretends  it  was  during  tlie  reign  of  the  Kings, 
as  far  as  the  Arican  grove,  and  then  makes  it  recede 
to  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city.  *  The  tufo,  or 
pumice,  which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble,  is  Uie  sub- 
nance  oomposmg  the^bank  in  which  ttie  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modem  t(^>ographcrs '  find  in  tlte  grotto  the 
■taiue  of  the  nymph  and  nine  niches  for  the  Mtises,  and 
ft  late  traveller  *  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored 
to  that  simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been 
eschanoed  for  injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless 
Matiie  is  palpably  rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,*and  has 
anoeof  the  attributes  ascribed  ■  it  at  present  visible. 
The  nine  Muses  could  hardly  ha\  lOii  in  six  niches  ; 
uid  Juvenal  certainly  does  nut  alliidu  to  any  iniliviiliial 
cure.  *  Nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  satirist  but 
that  MMBCwhere  near  the  PorU  Ca|>ena  was  a  spot  in 
vhich  it  was  supposed  Numa  held  nightly  consuhations 
»iib  his  nymph,  and  where  there  was  a  grovn  and  a 
•trred  (bmitain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated  to  the 
Miise^ ;  and  ;hat  from  tliis  spot  there  was  a  de^iceiil  into 

I  "In  Ti'Ja  Jnntinisna  Rxtnt  in?m«  InpM  quaiiraiui  aoliilui 
Bi9Boariilf»ta  haer.  riim  Oviitii  carminn  Mint 

Al/  tri.i  f^t  quie  prvlK't  ni|ii  in  Hon  crrnta  Cam<soii. 
lih  \«iin3>  eiinjux  ron«:iltuiiqnr  fiiit. 
Q'R  l«pi«  viHetiir  ex  e<Kl*"n   R^vritp  rnntp.  aat  pjus  virinia 
mJkk  roni|»orrmii«."  ftiahum  IihIm-.  p,  l.Yi 
°  be  mornit.  Vet.  llnm.  a»>.  Grvr.  Ant.  Rom.  torn  iv.  p. 

wn. 

Z  C-hiniirl.  I)#^<*T»7iorM»  Hi  Romn  »*  ''rll'  w»rn  Romniio  cor- 
"n»odair  Ahatr  Vtfnuii  in  EUnna.  17.S0.  T\t*y  h.'lievt;  in  tlt(* 
itaOfianit  nrm'ih.  "Simulac-o  di  qiMiiio  Ibnle,  easi*ndini 
Kul^nr  if  nrnti^  m  pH»  Hi  m*o." 

4  Ciaii.tnil  TiHir,  chnp.  vi.  p.  217  vol.  ii. 

5  "  J^iitMitii  «il  vi»T^ri^  nrniii.  innHi'lnmfViA  f'Hponnm, 

H>c  nbi  niviiirii:*  Nunnn  c'>n'«titnfbat  .imi'-r, 
N'aiM!  farri  ti»ntiii  n«*mu«.  e.t  Hi^liihra  lorniitur 
Juri»i»  (loonifn  rophintim  rn?nii  nqiiM  tiiiiMtlli'X. 
Omnia  wiim  popuUi  inHiTeH«rn  i^*iHi*r»  ja^iaa  wt 
AthiH.  el  pjfctf*  nioiiHirnf  aiU'H  CiiinfrniB. 
Is  TaHam  Kf«»rHf  H<>f«-<Mi«limiiii.  Pt  apitlunrna 
Diannmlca  vena :  qnanto  pnmtantiiM  navt 
Mumcti  aimw.  vi^ti  i^i  mitrfMit*etMaderet  umias 
Usfte,  HOC  inseouum  violarvnlaiarmura  tuphnm.** 

Hal.  UL 


the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  cav»«. 
It  is  clear  that  the  sutues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part 
of  the  decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced 
m  these  caves ;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  (anei 
(dclubra)  to  these  divinities  above  the  valley,  and  i 
over  tells  us,  that  they  had  been  ejected  to  make  i 
for  the  Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called  thai 
of  Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  tho 
Muses,  and  Nardini '  places  them  in  a  poplar  groftt, 
which  was  in  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  tlie  inscription  and  poeitioo,  thai 
the  cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  **  artificial  ovr* 
erns,"  of  which,  uideetl,  there  is  another  a  little  way 
higher  ufi  the  valley,  under  a  tufl  of  alder  bushes:  but 
a  nngle  grotto  of  Egeria  is  a  mere  modem  invention, 
grat\(id  u|)on  the  application  of  the  epithet  Egerian  to 
these  nyinphea  in  general,  and  which  might  send  us 
to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa  upon  the  basks  of  ths 
Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistraa*- 
lation  by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  pre- 
serves tlie  correct  plural^- 

"  Thence  nlowly  windins  down  the  vale,  ws  view 
The  Ktrerian  groU ;  <ih.  huw  uiihks  the  true  !** 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs,  ^  and  over  tbeM 
springs,  which  the  Muses  might  hiuint  from  their  neigh- 
bouring groves,  Encria  presided :  hence  she  was  said 
lo  supply  theiu  with  water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of 
the  grottos  tlirough  which  tlie  fountains  wore  tau^  to 
Oow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
£;;erian  valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have 
been  changed  at  will.  Venuti '  owns  he  can  see  no 
traces  of  the  temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Jimo,  Venqii 
and  Diana,  which  Nardini  found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The 
inutatoriuni  ofCarac^la^s  circus,  tlie  temple  of  Honour 
and  Virtue,  tlie  temple  of  Bacchus,  and,  above  all,  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  llediculus,  are  the  antiquaries' 
des[»air. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that 
emperor  cited  by  Fulvin.s  Ursinus,  of  which  the  reverae 
shows  a  rircus,  supjKised,  however,  by  some  to  repre* 
sent  the  Circus  Maximum.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
that  plare  of  exerrise.  The  soil  hui  been  but  hltlft 
raiseil,  if  we  may  jtidgo  from  the  sma.^  cellidar  stnictum 
at  the  end  of  the  S|>in{i,  which  was  p'obil^Iy  the  chapol 
of  the  ooi\  Consiis.  This  cell  is  hall  bereith  the  soil, 
as  it  must  have  been  m  th  circus  itsc't,  fv  Dionysiua* 
could  not  be  persuaded  l^  oclicve  that  th's  divinity  was 
the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  aluv  was  iindw 
ground. 

Note  57.  Stanza  cxxvii. 
\e\  let  ua  poiiiler  bukiiy. 

"  At  all  events,"  says  the  author  of  the  Aradmiica. 
QiiP8tifin.«i,  **  I  (ni&i,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my 
own  speculations,  that  philosophy  wilt  regain  that  eaft*- 
maiion  whirli  it  oujfht  to  possess.  The  firee  and  phft- 
l<>.«of>hic  spirit  of  our  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  ad- 
miration to  the  world.  This  was  the  proud  distinctioa 
of  Eu^riinhmen,  and  the  himinous  source  of  all  their 
glory.     Shall  we  tiien  forget  the  manly  and  dignified 

1  liib.  ill.  r.ip.  ill. 

3  "  Undique  e  sulu  aquv  arniariunt."  Nardiai.  Ub.  iiL  eae 
iii. 

3  RchinaH.  etc.  t'ic.  rit.  pp.  W7. 9X 

4  Aoliq.  Hum.  hb.  li.  cup.  xxx. 
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■enthncnts  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in  the  language  of 
the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  ci6  prejudices  7 
This  IS  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth.  It 
was  nor  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the  bril- 
liant periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted 
to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  of  time,  while 
reason  shimbcrs  in  the  citadel :  but  if  the  latter  sink 
into  a  Ictliargy,  the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard 
for  herself.  Philosophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty,  support 
each  otlier ;  he  who  will  not  reason,  is  a  bigot ;  he  who 
cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slare." 
Preface,  p.  xiv.  xv.  vol.  i.  1805. 

Note  58.  Stanza  exxxii. 


-frn-m  NpnicBw! 


Here,  where  the  niicient  paid  ihcc  buiDago  long:. 

We  read,  in  Suctonias,  that  Augustus,  from  a  wam- 
Bg  received  in  a  dream,  '  counterfeited  once  a-year  the 
oeggar,  sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  with  his 
hand  hollowed,  and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue 
Cbnnerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  which  should  be 
now  at  Paris,  represents  the  emperor  in  that  posture  of 
BUpplication.  The  object  of  this  self-degradation  was 
the  appeasement  of  Nemesis,  the  perpetual  attendant 
on  good  fortune,  of  whose  power  the  Roman  conquerors 
were  also  reminded  by  certain  symbols  attached  to  their 
cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols  were  the  whip  and  the 
crotalOf  which  were  discovered  in  the  Nemesis  of  the 
Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made  the  above 
■tatue  pasq  for  that  of  Relisarius ;  and  until  the  criti* 
cism  of  Winkelmann  ^  had  rectified  the  mistake,  one 
fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same 
fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  warn  his  friend  Poly  crates  of 
Sanxw,  that  the  gods  loved  those  whose  lives  were 
chequered  with  good  and  evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  wait  particularly  for  the  prudent :  that 
0,  for  those  whose  caution  rendered  tliem  accessible 
only  to  more  acciiients ;  and  her  first  altar  was  raised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  uEsepus  by  Adrastus, 
probably  the  prince  of  that  name,  who  kilted  the  son  of 
CrcBsus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called 
Adrastea. ' 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  aufpiM  ;  there 
W48  a  temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine,  under  the  name  of 
Rhamnusia :  *  so  great  indeed  was  the  propensity  of  the 
ancients  to  trust  to  the  revolufion  of  events,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  the  divinity  of  fortune,  that  in  the  same  Pala- 
tine tliere  was  a  tem[»le  to  the  fortune  of  the  day.  * 
This  is  the  last  superstition  which  retains  its  hold  over 
the  human  heart ;  and  from  concentrating  hi  one  ob- 
ject the  credulity  so  natural  to  man,  has  always  np|>eared 
strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of 

1  t^ton.  in  viu  Anirutti.  cmp.  91.  (.^H«nul>on.  in  th«  note, 
raferi  to  Plutarch'*  Ltvi>«  of  (-nmilliiH  and  iilmiliuK  Paulut. 
and  she  to  hid  apophthvcmi.  for  the  character  of  thi»  d>  iiy. 
The  hollow*^  hand  was  mckorMMl  the  (nut  Antr^^.  of  derra- 
daiion:  and  when  the  dead  tiodjr  of  the  pripfHrt  RuHnni  wna 
*«me  ab<iut  in  trtnmpli  by  iho  people,  the  indiguiiy  was  in- 
erenvetl  by  puttins  his  hnnd  in  that  po«iUun. 

9  Dtoria  delle  arti,  etc.,  lib.  xii.  cai>.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p.  4*i?. 
Vistiinti  calln  the  ttatae.  however,  a  Ohcle.  It  i*  fivcn  in 
Hm  Mnaoo  Pio  Clemrnt.  torn.  i.  par.  40.  The  Abnte  Fea 
^ieirariftde  del  Rami.  Storia,  etc.,  torn,  iiu  p.  bWi.)  calls  it 
a  Chnwppun  ^ 

9  Diet,  do  Bayle.  article  Adraitea. 

4  It  IB  enumerated  by  the  rexionary  Victor. 

5  "  Fortuoa  hiuuscc  diei.**    Cicero  mentions  b«r,  do  lefib. 


belief.  The  antiqiiaries  have  suppMod  ihw  goddMt  Ii 
l»e  synonymous  with  fortune  and  with  fiite :  *  but  k  ww 
in  her  vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worahipped  ondflr 
the  name  of  Nemesis. 

Note  59.  Stanza  cxl. 
I  tee  before  nM  the  f  ladiator  lie. 
Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  dns 
image,  be  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which  in  spite  of 
Winkeknann*8  criticisin,  has  been  stoutly  maintained, ' 
or  whether  it  be  a  Greek  herakl,  as  that  great  antiquaiy 
positively  asserted,  *  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a 
Spartan  or  barbarian  shield-bearer,  according  to  tfn 
opinion  of  his  Italian  editor,  ^  it  must  assuredly  seem  a 
ropy  of  that  masterpiece  of  Ctesilaiis,  which  repre* 
sented  '*  a  wounded  man  dying,  who  perfectly  expressed 
what  there  remained  of  life  in  him."  *  Montfeocoo* 
and  Maifei '  thought  it  the  identical  statue ;  bat  that 
statue  was  of  bronze.  The  gladiator  was  once  in  the 
villa  Ludovtzi,  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII.  Tlia 
right  arm  is  an  entire  restortuion  of  Michael  Angelo. ' 
Note  60.  Stanza  cxli. 


Butcher 'U  to  make  a  Roman  IioUdaj. 
Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  vo1ud> 
tary ;  and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions ;  firosa 
slaves  sold  for  that  purpose  ;  from  culprits ;  firom  bar> 
barian  captives,  either  taken  in  war,  and,  afler  beinf 
led  in  triumph,  set  apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seised 
and  condemned  as  rebels ;  also  from  free  citizens,  ssoaa 
fighting  for  hire  (ouctoroti),  others  from  a  depraved 
ambition :  at  last  even  knights  and  senators  were  «»> 
hibited,  a  disgrace  of  which  the  first  tyrant  was  naturaOy 
the  first  inventor.  *  In  the  end,  dwarfs,  and  even  wo- 
men, fought ;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus.  Of 
these  the  most  to  be  pitied,  undoubtedly,  were  the  bar> 
barian  captives ;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian  writer  '* 
justly  applies  the  epithet  "  innoccrU,"  to  distinguish  them 


1  DEAE  NEMESI 

SIVE  FORTVNAE 

nSTORIVS 

RVGIANVS 

V.  C.  LEGAT. 

LEG.  Xfll.G. 

GORD. 

See  Qncafionos  Romans,  etc.,  .Ap.  Gnev.  Antiq.  Ronaa 
tom.  V.  p.  942.  See  niao  Muratori.  Nov.  Thesaur.  Ineertpc. 
Vet.  torn.  i.  pp.  H8,  P9.  whore  there  are  throe  Latin  and  oss 
Grpek  rn^ription  to  Nemeiis.  and  others  tu  Fate. 

3  By  the  Abate  Bracci,  diMeilazione  aopra  un  clipeoHrotivo. 
etc.  Preface,  pnc.  7.  who  account*  for  the  curd  rousd  the 
nrrk.  but  not  for  the  horn,  which  it  dooa  not  appear  the  sis* 
diaioti  Ihemwirea  ever  used.  Note  (A.)  Storia  delle  arti, 
tom.  ii.  p.  305. 

3  Either  PoLfontpH.  herald  of  Laius.  killed  by  CBdipus;  or 
Ceprea«.  herald  of  Euritheu*,  killed  by  the  Athenian*  when 
he  erdenvoured  to  dmi;  the  Ilernclidn*  fmm  the  altar  vi 
irerry,  and  in  whiwo  honour  they  inatvtuted  nnnoal  ssmes, 
continued  to  tite  time  of  Hodrian :  or  Anthemoeritoa,  ths 
Athenian  herald,  kill<?d  hy  the  Mofaremiea,  who  never reco** 
ered  the  impiety.  8ee  Storia  delle  arti,  etc,  turn.  U.  pp.9QGt 
'JTM.  ea"*,  aw.  207.  lih.  ix.  cap.  H. 

4  Htoria.  eti-.,  tom.  ii.  p.  2tT7.  Not.  (A.) 

5  "  Vulnoratum  de^oientem  fecit  in  quo  po«lt  Istelfigl 
quantum  nwtat  animv."    Flin.  NaL  Hist,  xxjiiv.  cap.  & 

6  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  par.  2.  tab.  ISSi. 

7  Rncc.  ntnt,  t.nb.  64. 

H  Mut.  Cnpiiol.  tom.  iii.  p.  154.  edit  1755. 

9  Julinii  (TePiiar,  who  roae  by  the  fall  of  the  ariatnersff, 
bri»i  ht  Furiuft  I<i'piino«  ami  A.  (^alenua  upon  the  arena. 

10  TertuIUan;  "curte  quidem  et  innocentea  slndiaioTM  is 
liii'nm  veniunt.  ut  voluptatia  publirae  bosti»  fiant  **  JuSL 
J.jpi«.  Saturn.  Sermon,  lib.  ii  Sp.  iii. 


iho  crown  of  niartyrdom,  and  the  tide  of  saint, 
uralj  baa  never,  either  before  or  since,  been 
I  fiir  a  more  noble  e.xploit*  Honoriiis  iinniedi- 
obahed  the  shows,  which  were  never  oflerwards 
,  The  story  is  tdd  by  Tbeudoret  *  and  Caasiodo- 
id  wnt-vim  worthy  of  credit,  notwithstanding  its 
I  ihc  RiMiian  inartymlogy.*  Besides  the  torrents 
I  whidi  flowed  at  the  fuiieralM,  in  the  aniphi- 
t,  the  circus,  the  foniin<«,  and  other  public  placeti, 
n  were  introduced  at  fi^awts,  and  lore  each  other 
m  nnudiit  the  supfier  tables,  to  the  great  delight 
iluMe  of  the  suest9.  Yet  Lipsius  permits  him- 
i^ipose  the  loss  of  coura<*e,  and  the  evident  de- 
y  i^  mankind,  to  be  nearly  connected  with  the 
■  of  ihote  bloody  spectacle^/ 

Note  6].  Stanza  cxlii. 

n,  where  titr  Rnnmn  million's  Mnmo  or  praise 
'as  <U'«tJi  ur  liie,  Um  pUythiiiM  ufa  crowd. 

a  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted 

r  a,**  **  hi>c  h.ibel,"  or  "  liaboi."    The  wounded 

int  dropped  his  weR|ion,  and,  advancing  to  the 

the  anna,  supi>licatcd  the  s|H;ctators.  If  he  had 

veil,  till*  ixrople  saved  him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as 

ippeii'.-d  tu  he  inclined,  (hey  turned  down  their 

,  and  he  was  plain.    They  were  (xtcai$ionally  so 

tnat  they  were  impatient  if  a  combat  la^tted 

thoxi  ordinary  without  wounds  or  death.    The 

r*t  presence  generally  saved  the  vanquished :  and 

ur^lcd  as  an  intitance  of  Carat^alla^s  ferocity,  that 

:  thuKe  who  supplicated  him  fur  lif*;,  in  a  8]>ec- 

l  Nicomedii,  to  ask  the  pcofile ;  ;n  other  words, 

diem  over  tt>  lie  «Iain.     A  similar  ceremony  is 

id  Ml  the  Spanish  bull-fights.  Tlie  Magistrate  pre- 


.  in  «it.  Auml.;  snJ,  in  vit.  CInud.  ihid. 
mIu,  uiKi  Krio.  nullum  licllum  rnntHm  cladem  vnnliti- 
tmrn  liiiinnno  intulHM<.  qusm  hos  «il  vuluptn(i:m 
JmsL  Ittii*.  ibWi.  kli.  i.  cap.  xii. 


sent,  observing  them  shudder  and  kwk  paie,  noticed  It  .\ 

that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a  sport  to  loroe  ^H 

young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  continued  ^1^^ 

their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to  the  S  V  < 

ground.    One  bull  killed  three  horses  q^"  his  own  henu,  tji  / 

He  was  saved  by  acclamations,  which  were  redoubled  ii\  ^ 

when  it  was  known  he  belonged  to  a  priest.  ST. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  see-  i  f  i 

ing  two  men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  3^»v 

look  at  a   horse  galloping  round   an  arena  with  his  %.'^'-- 

bowels  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  turns  from  the  spec-  H      ' 

tade  and  spectators  with  horror  and  ditigusu  ^4' 

NotcG2.  Stanza  cxliv.  ^  "^^ 
Like  laurels  on  tlie  bald  fint  Cawar*i  head. 

Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Cirsar  was  particu- 
Urly  gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate,  which  en- 
abled him  to  wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions. 
He  was  anxious,  not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror 
of  the  worid,  but  to  nidc  that  he  was  bakl.  A  slnuiger 
at  Rome  would  hardly  have  guessed  at  tlie  motive,  nor 
should  we  witliout  the  help  of  the  historian. 

Note  C3.  Stanza  cxlv.  |.^ 

**  While  standfc  the  ColiRoum,  Rome  f>hall  itand,**  etc  ;I^- 

Tliis  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  .«;,«• 

Empire :  and  a  notice  on  the  Coliseum  may  be  seen  in  ''xi 

the  Historical  Illustrations  to  the  IVtli  Canto  of  Clukl«  T  vf 

Harold.  fVl 

Note  64.  Stanza  cxlvi.  ii*** 

— — «l>ared  and  blest  by  time.  ^-^ 

"  Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring  ^1  r,. 

which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above,  -a...* 

though  exposed  to  repeated  fires,  though  sometimee  >  j^ 

floodtHi  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  tlie  rain,  no  '  ■* 

monument  of  e<]ual  antiquity  is  no  well  preserved  mm  •?* 
this  rotunda.     It  passed  with  little  alteration  from  the 
Pagan  into  the  present  worship ;  and  so  convenient  were 
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■  numerous  aaaembl&ge  of  mortab,  some  ono  or  two  of 
whom  hare  been  almost  deified  by  the  Tenemtion  of 
their  couutrymen. 

Note  66.  Stanza  cxlviii. 
There  ia  a  dunceon,  in  wrhoae  dim  drear  Utrkt. 
This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  stoiy  of 
the  Roman  Daugliter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller, 
by  the  site  or  pretended  site  of  that  adventure  now 
shown  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  cartxre.  The  dif^ 
ficulties  attending  the  full  belief  of  the  tale,  arc  stated 
in  Historical  Illustrations,  etc. 

Note  07.  Stanza  cliL 
Turn  to  the  mole  which  Hiulrian  rear'd  on  hifh. 
The  castle  of  Su  Angelo.   See  Historical  Ulustra- 


Note  <^.  Stanza  diii. 
Rutlo!  the  duinfl — Uiu  vaut  ami  wundrouadome. 
This  and  the  nix  next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter.  For  a  mcajiurvnient  of  the  com- 
parative length  of  this  buetlica,  and  the  other  great 
churches  of  Europe,  see  the  pavenuMit  of  St.  Peler^s, 
and  the  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii.  page  125, 
et  seq.  chap.  iv. 

Note  r>9.  Stanza  clxxi. 

thi*  vtrnnpu  fHt#? 

Which  tumble*  iniirhiivHl  ituvttrfifrna. 

Mary  died  on  the  scatfold ;  Elizabeth  of  a  broken 

heart;  Charles  V.  a  hermit;  Louis  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in 

moans  and  glory;  Cromwell  of  anxiety;  and, — **the 

greatest  is  behind," — Napoleon  li  vus  a  prisoner.  To  these 

sovereigns  a  long  but  suporlluou?!  list  might  be  added 

of  names  equally  illustrious  and  unhapj)y. 

Note  70.  Stanza  clxxiii. 

Lo,  Svm'i !  naveird  in  the  woodjr  hills. 

The  village  of  Nomi  was  near  the  Ari<'ian  retreat  of 

Egeria,  and,  from  the  shades  which  einbosomed  the 

temple  of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  ib*  distinctive 

nppellatioii  of  Thtr  Gruve.     Neini  \a  but  an  uvoning's 

ride  from  the  comfortable  inn  of  Albano. 

Note  71.  Stanza  cKxiv. 

— j«nd  ufMr 

T!i»'  Tih(.T  wiii«i«,  Niid  tl'o  ltron<l  o(r<!an  luvca 
The  l>aiiHn  cuuct.  vie.  etc. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alhnn  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  hjoln.st  point, 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Laiiun  Jupiter, 
the  prospect  embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  m  the 
cited  stanza:  the  Mediterranean;  the  whole  scene  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  i^neid  ;  and  the  coast  from  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  headhuid  of  Circeum 
and  the  Cape  of  Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicoro*s  villa  may  Iw  {<up;>o«ed  either  at  i 
the  GrottJi  Ferrata,  or  ut  the  Tusculutn  of  Prince  Lucien 
Buonaparte. 

The  former  was  thon»ht  Fome  yearx  a«ro  iho  actual 
pile,  as  may  be  seen  from  iMi«Jdletoii't»  Life  of  Cicero. 
At  present  it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for 
ate  Domenichinos.  Nine  monks,  of  the  Greek  order, 
hvo  there,  and  the  udjoinin;;  villa  is  a  cardiiiars  gum- 
mar-huu)»<>.  The  other  vilh,  called  Rutinclla,  is  on  the 
of  tlie  hill  above  Fra*«cali,  and  many  rich  re- 
of  TuKCulum  have  been  foimd  there,  besides 
i«venty-two  statues  of  different  merit  and  preservation, 
end  seven  busts. 


From  the  mne  eninence  ere  eeen  the  Sefaine  HU, 
embosomed  m  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Ruitaca. 
There  are  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  rnstfiiti 
the  identity  of  this  valley  with  the  "  Uttica^  of  Horaee: 
and  it  seems  possible  that  the  mosaic  pavement  whidi 
the  peasants  uncover  by  tlvowing  up  the  earth  of  a  vine- 
yard, may  belonj^  to  his  villa.  Ru«tica  is  pronounced 
short,  not  according  to  our  stress  upon—**  Uttk^ 
eubanti»." — ^It  is  more  rational  t^  think  that  we  are 
wrong,  than  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  this  sechided  valley 
have  clianged  their  tone  iu  this  word.  The  addilieo  el* 
the  consonant  prefixed  is  nothing :  yet  it  is  necessary  lo 
be  aware  that  Rustica  may  be  a  modem  name  wUch 
tlie  peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vineyard  on  a  knoB 
covered  with  chesnut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  llie 
valley,  and  although  it  is  not  true,  as  said  m  the  guide- 
books, that  this  stream  is  called  Licenza,  yet  there  is  k 
village  on  a  rock  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  s« 
denominated,  and  which  may  have  taken  ira  name  from 
the  Digentia.  Licenza  contains  700  inhabitantii.  On  a 
peak  a  little  way  beyond  is  Civiiella,  containing  3U). 
On  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  a  little  be&>re  you  turn  up 
into  Valle  Rustica,  to  the  h.'tt,  alwut  an  hoiu-  from  the 
t-i//a,  is  a  town  called  Vico-varo,  another  favouraHe 
coincidence  with  the  Varia  of  the  poet.  At  the  end 
of  the  valley,  towards  the  Anio,  there  iw  a  barn  hiM, 
crowned  with  a  little  town  railed  HurdeJa.  At  the  foot 
of  this  hill  llie  rivulet  of  Licenza  flow  s,  and  is  almoHl 
absorbed  m  a  wide  »:andy  bod  before  it  reaches  Uie  Ann. 
Nothing  can  be  more  foriunatc  for  tlie  \'iuc»  of  the  pool, 
whether  in  a  metaphorical  or  direct  sense  : 

"  Me  quotieM  reliiMt  (elidua  Di^enTiii  ri\iif. 
Quern  Mandula  bilnt  nignau%  (ngoni  pntiujt. 

The  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  beffire  il 
reaches  tlie  hill  of  Bardela  \w>k»  green  and  yellow  like 
a  sulphur  rivulet. 

Rocra  Giovanc,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hillf,  haH'an 
hour's  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  |)avcmcnl  is 
sh«iwn,  does  scent  lo  be  the  site  of  the  fane  of  Vacuna, 
and  an  inscription  found  there  ti^lls  that  this  temple  of 
the  Sabine  victory  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,'  \Vitb 
these  helpii,  and  a  position  corresponding  exacdy  fc» 
every  thing  which  the  poet  has  titld  uu  of  his  retreat, 
we  may  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretilis  is  called  Cam* 

panile,  ami  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretcnikd 

Bandusia,  ynn  come  u>  the  rootif  of  Uie  higher  mountam 

Gennaro.  Singularly  enough,  the  only  s[iot  of  ploughed 

land  in  the  whole  valley  is   on   tlie  knoll  where  tlus 

Bandusia  rises, 

•• Tu  frlEUM  amabile 

P(«icit  vnmfi<«  UiurM 
rrieU'«.  tl  pfcori  vu»»o." 

Tlie  peasants  KJunv  another  spring:  ne\-  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment, whir-h  they  call  *H)ra(Iina,"  and  whieh  flows  duw« 
the  hills  into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam,  ami  theuce  trickk« 
over  in!o  the  Disentia.     Hut  wc  must  not  hopo 

"  To  traec  tlie  Mu^ey  upwnrd*  to  their  sptinf." 
by  explrrin^  the  windins^   of  the  romantic  vaHey  ■• 
search  of  the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  tKAft 
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mmttkoM  hare  tbought  Bandum  a  immlmin  of  the 

DfWM— Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  h ;  and 

dM'—ioftal  tpniiii;  has,  in  fiu:t,  been  discovered  m  pos- 

Kflioa  of  the  holders  of  many  good  thinjfs  in  Italy,  the 

■Biki.    It  was  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Oervait 

Mi  Pratua,  near  Venusia,  where  it  wat  most  Kkely  to 

U  fimnd.*   We  shall  not  be  lo  lucky  at  a  late  traveller 

ii  iadiii|  the  oeeananal  pine  still  pendant  on  the  poetic 

via.  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole  v aUey,  but  there 

DC  tiio  cypmses,  which  be  evidently  took,  or  mistook, 

fv  the  free  ui  the  ode.  *    The  truth  is,  that  the  pine  is 

w,  ts  it  wms  m  the  days  of  Virgil,  a  garden  tree,  and 

it  «as  ml  at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the  craggy  acdiv- 

i:»<  of  the  valley  of  Rostica.  Horace  probably  had  one 

tf  Aimi  in  the  orchard  close  above  his  farm,  immediately 

averihadowinf  his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some 

(iKasce  from  his  abode.     The  tourist  may  have  easily 

MpfiovH  himself  to  hare  seen  this  pine  figured  in  the 

ikwe  cypresses,  lor  the  orange  and  lemon- trees  which 

dirow  ttteh  a  bloom  over  his  description  of  the  royal 

finkra  St  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since  displaced, 

«vrr  aii!curfrdly  only  acacias  and  other  common  garden 

rimbs.  *   The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by 

ch)using  the  Classical  Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy,  must 

be  t^Kmed  (o  find  vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it 

s  t!i$crTctJ  witJiout  fear  of  contradiction,  will  be  oon- 

irav-d  by  e>ery  one  f»ho  has  selected  the  same  oon- 

ibrf'jr  tlif  mis;h  the  same  country.  This  author  is,  in  fret, 

sir  of  the  nvx  inaccurate,  nnsatisfactory  writers  that 

hn  lA  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reputation,  and  is 

(cry  9«4<1rmi  To  be  trusted  even  when  he  speaks  of  ob- 

fr'i  nhirh  he  must  be  presmned  to  have  seen.     His 

erurs  ^^^^m  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright 

■AttircmenT,  are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion 

aw  hii  had  eitlter  never  visited  the  spots  described,  or 

^■yA  trirtefl  to  the  fidelity  of  former  writers.  Indeed  the 

CAftsiraJ  T(Hjr  hx'i  crery  characteristic  of  amerecom- 

(■ricnn  of  fomv-r  notices,  stnmg  together  upon  a  very 

Awi-r  thread  of  personal  observation,  and  swelled  out 

IWthve  decorations  which  are  so  easily  supplied  by  a 
ratinntic  aloption  of  all  the  commonplaces  of  praise, 
ipeiied  lo  every  thmg,  and  therefore  signifying  nothing. 
TSe  rtvle  which  one  person  thinks  ck>g«y  and  cum- 
irvn,  *axMJ  unsuitaMe,  may  he  to  the  taste  of  others, 
urt  9irh  mav  experience  some  salutary  excitement  in 
f^:t\nz  through  the  periods  of  the  Classical  Tour. 
k  siKt  be  said,  however,  that  polish  and  weifjht  are 
latto  b«^!i  sn  expectation  of  value.  It  is  amongst  the 
Hn»  of  tite  damned  to  toil  up  a  climax  with  a  huge 

T..f  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there 

"%*  r.'>  nuch  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments. 

>    ^^  ■  jve  (iT  virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  dis- 

^   BKSSHbed  the  character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of 

»«i  Mr.  Eustace,  and  the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  rerom- 

M^  Xsiitory  eiih<T  in  an  aothor  or  his  productions,  ■  very 

.   '^«K4ruoui  throughout  the  Classical  Tour.  But  these 

irn'Taiarfualities  are  the  foliage  of  such  a  performance, 
*^  my  be  spread  about  it  so  promtiienlly  and  pro- 
.>i  ^y,  IS  to  embarrass  those  who  wiwh  to  see  and  find 
-I  i^{nia  &t  hand.     The  unction  of  the  divine,  and  tlic 

[^^  U»tnrteal  IHu«tretioos  of  thn  Fourth  Cauto.  p.  43. 

.v-c.-,«.ir»|Ti»ur.  tte.  chsp.  vii.  p.  250.  toI.  K. 

1 1 1  u>  r  (lur  wiarfowM,  and  burdenns  <m  the  beach,  h  the 
7t  tvi^.  bid  out  in  parterrsi.  and  walks  ibsded  hf  rowi 
;t.«(utK-ixt«.'*  asjsissf  7>«r.  sie..  chap.  xL  voL  d  ocL 
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exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this  work 
something  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels ;  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method 
of  instruction  conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introductmn 
of  the  same  Gallic  Helot  to  rocl  and  bluster  beibro  the 
rising  generation,  and  terrify  it  into  decency  by  the 
display  of  all  the  excesses  of  the  revolution.  An  ani 
mosity  against  atheists  and  resicides  in  general,  and 
Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be  honourable,  and  may 
be  usefiil,  as  a  record  ;  but  that  antidote  shouU  eithei 
bo  administered  in  any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at 
least,  should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with 
the  whole  mass  of  information  and  reflection,  as  to  give 
a  bitterness  to  every  page :  for  who  would  choose  to 
have  the  antipathies  of  any  man,  however  just,  for  his 
travelling  companions  7  A  tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to 
the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable  for  the  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  the  country  which  he  f^escribes  ; 
but  his  reader  may  very  fairly  esteem  all  his  political 
portraits  and  deductions  as  so  much  waste  paper,  the 
moment  they  cease  to  assist,  and  more  particularly  if 
they  obstruct,  his  actual  sur\'ey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government, 
or  governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered;  but  it  is 
stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  ope- 
rated, cither  by  the  address  of  the  late  imperial  system, 
or  by  tlie  disappointment  of  every  expectation  by  those 
who  have  succce  jcd  to  thn  Italian  thrones,  has  been  so 
considerable,  and  is  so  n)>;iRrent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr. 
Eustace^s  AntigalUcan  philippics  entirely  out  of  date, 
but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion  upon  the  competency 
and  candour  of  the  author  himself.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample may  be  found  in  tlie  instance  of  Bologna,  over 
whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent  desolation, 
the  tourist  pours  ibrth  such  strains  of  condolence  and 
revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now,  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  o( 
Italy  for  its  attachment  to  revolution nry  principles,  and 
was  almost  tlie  only  city  which  made  any  dcmonstra  • 
tions  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Murat.  This  change 
may,  howevt  r,  have  been  made  since  Mr.  Eustaco 
visited  this  country;  but  the  traveller  whom  he  has 
thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected  stripping  of  the 
copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter*s,  must  be  much 
relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of  the 
French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupo^  being  cov- 
ered with  lea'l.  * 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  othenvise  rival  entice  had 
not  given  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical  Tour, 
it  would  have  b<'c-n  unnoccssary  to  warn  the  reader, 
that,  however  it  may  adurn  his  library,  it  will  oe  of  rntle 
or  no  bervice  to  him  in  hiA  carria<>c  ;  suid  if  the  judgment 
of  those  critics  had  hitherto  boen  su^pf'nded,  no  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  anticipate  their  decision.  As 
it  u*.  tho!<e  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  posterity  to 
Mr.  Eustace,  may  be  permitted  to  appeal  from  colvin- 
porary  praises,  and  are  perhaps  more  likel}'  to  bu  iust 


1  "What,  ihrn.  will  be  fhr  aitonifhmeDt,  or  rather  iM  hor- 
ror of  tny  rendisr.  whfii  1  inrumi  him Iho  Fiwi^h 

Coininiiieo  turiMK)  iuntlMitiun  toBaint  Peier*fl.  aiid  frnphiyfC 
a  rompnny  uf  Jowi  tii  estimate  nnd  purrhafvt  the  cold.ailvtc 
and  briiiize.  tliat  adurn  the  iiwide  of  Iba  odifir^.  *i  wi;il  a* 
the  Clipper  that  cuverv  the  vauUtf  and  dome  on  the  uutwde. 
Cbnp.  iv.  p.  1».  vol.  iL  The  story  about  the  Jesrs  mi  vtm- 
tivsly  danasd  at  r 
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in  proportion  us  the  camcs  of  love  and  hatred  are  the 
fartlicr  removed.  Thiii  apfieal  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  made  before  iho  above  remarks  were  written ;  for 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  publishera, 
who  had  been  pervuaded  by  the  repeated  inquiries  of 
those  on  their  jotimey  souUiwards,  to  reprint  a  eheap 
•diuon  of  the  Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  ooocurring 


adrioe  of  reluming  traTencrs,  mdueeo  to  anando 
design,  although  he  had  already  arranged  hU  trpei 
paper,  and  had  struck  oflTone  or  two  of  the  first  m 
The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  pan 
Mr.  Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the 
dinab,  but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  exteoi 
same  (fiscreet  silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


A  FRAGMENT  OP  A  TURKISH  TALE. 


Ono  fatal  rsmembranee— one  sorrow  that  thraws 
Its  bleak  ■hads  alike  o*er  oar  jojn  and  our  woe^- 
To  which  Bfb  Bothioff  darker  nor  briffbter  can  brine. 
For  which  joy  hath  no  bakn,  and  aflUction  no  stinf . 

MOORE. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

AS  A  SLIGHT  BUT  MOST  SINCERE  TOKEN  OF  ADMIRATION  OF  HIS  GENIUS 
RESPECT  FOR  HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  GRATITUDE  FOR  HIS  FRIENDSHIP; 
^        THIS  PRODUOTZOV  IS  IVSORZBED, 
BY  HIS  OBLIGED  AND  AFFECTIONATE  SERVANT, 

BYRON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Tale  which  these  disuointed  fragments  present,  is 
founded  upon  circumstances  now  less^comraon  in  the 
East  than  formerly ;  either  because  the  hufies  are 
more  circumspect  than  in  the  **  dden  time ;"  or  be- 
cause the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less  en- 
terprise. The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a  fismale  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in  the 
Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infid^ty,  and 
avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time 
the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amaouts  were  beaten  back 
from  the  Morca,  which  they  had  ravaged  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion.  The  deser- 
tioit  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the  plunder  of 
Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enU^^se, 
and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during  wKich  the 
enteky  exercised  on  all  sides  was  imparallekd  even 
in  the  annals  of  the  faithful. 
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No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
lliat  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
I'hat  tomb '  which,  gleaming  o*er  the  cliff| 
l*Vst  greets  the  homeward-veering  sUi^ 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain  s 
When  shaQ  iueh  hero  Hve  again  7 
e       e       e       «       «       • 


Fair  dime  I  where  every  season  smilea 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There,  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave ; 
And  if^  at  times,  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafls  the  odours  there ! 
For  there— the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale. 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale,* 
The  maid  for  whom  his  mdody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose. 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchili'd  by  snows. 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest. 
Returns  the  sweets  by  Nature  given. 
In  softest  incense  badi  to  heaven ; 
And  gratefiil  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  thera. 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  ahare» 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest. 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
LotIu  for  the  pasnng  peacefiil  prow, 
Tin  the  gay  mariner's  guitar  * 
li  heardy  and  aean  the  evening  star; 
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Uttu  Hcftling  with  the  muffled  oar, 

Was  froedoni^H  huino  or  glory's  grave ! 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Shrine  of  tho  in.ghty !  can  it  be, 

Ru*h  the  ni^t-prowlers  on  the  prej, 

That  thi5  in  all  remains  of  thee  ? 

And  turn  to  groans  h'w  rouijdelay. 

Approach,  ihou  craven  crouching  slave: 

Sinug<>— thai  where  Nature  lored  to  trace, 

Say,  is  not  this  Thcrmopyle  ? 

A<  if  for  gods,  a  dwelbng-place, 

Thene  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Ami  every  chann  and  grace  hath  mixM 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  ihc  free — 

Within  ilic  piiradne  she  fu'd, 

Pronounce  what  sea,  w  hat  shore  is  thin  ] 

ThtTC  man,  enamuur*d  of  djatreaa. 

The  guU;  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 

SViuld  roar  it  into  wildcmesa. 

These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 

AiH  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 

That  task?  not  one  laborious  hour; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 

Nor  rUiims  the  culture  of  his  hand 

The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 

To  bloom  akmg  the  fairy  land. 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 

Bui  »]»ntt)rs  as  to  preclude  his  care,                   ^ 

Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  feat 

Ami  fweelly  woos  him — but  to  apare! 

That  tyranny  shall x|uake  to  heat, 

And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 

Anii  hi«t  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

For  freedom's  battle  once  begun. 

To  darken  o*er  the  fair  domain. 

Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

It  in  as  though  the  fiends  preyailM 

A«ain4  the  seraphs  they  aasaiPd, 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 

So  suft  the  scene,  so  fbrm*d  for  joy, 

Have  lefl  a  nameless  pyramid. 

So  curvt  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 

Ilath  swept  the  column  from  their  taab, 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 

There  pointo  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eya 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress. 

The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  dial 

(Before  decay's  efiadng  fingers 

'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 

HsTs  swept  the  lines  where  beuty  fingen). 

Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  feU; 

7%e  fii'd,  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

Yes !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And~but  fee  that  sad  shrouded  eye,      ' 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shora  7 

No  legend  of  thine  oldon  time. 

^herecoU  obstruction's  apathy « 

No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar. 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

As  if  10  him  it  could  impart 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  dime. 

The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  br«l. 

Te«,  but  for  these,  and  these  akme. 

The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 

80  fair,  so  calm,  so  sofUy  seal'd. 

Slaves— nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 

The  firvt,  last  kKik  by  death  reveaPd  I » 

And  calloos,  save  to  crime ; 

Such  is  the  a<ipect  of  this  shore ; 

Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 

T»  Greece,  but  li\-ing  Greece  no  mora ! 

Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes . 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 

We  rtart,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Without  one  fi^e  or  valiant  breast. 

Still  to  tho  neighbouring  ports  they  wafl 

Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craA ; 

Bm  beauty  with  that  fearful  Uoom, 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

For  this,  and  this  ak)De,  renown'd. 

Expreasioii's  last  receding  ray, 

In  vain  might  liberty  invoke 

A{ikled  halo  hovering  roond  decay. 

The  spirit  to  ito  bondage  broke. 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke 

Vliofifiat  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  burth, 

No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 

V^hKh  gleami,  but  warms  no  more  its  cfaeriab'deartli! 

Tet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 

And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 

Cbee  of  the  mforgottea  farmval 

Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve 

Whose  Inl  fiiM  fUn  to  ■mMiMm 
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Far,  dark,  akmg  the  Uue-wa  glandng^ 
The  shadows  or  the  rocks  adrmncmg^ 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
or  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And,  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
He  sbiins  the  near,  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  wora  and  weary  with  his  toO, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoO, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  eastern  night. 

♦        ♦♦♦*♦♦ 

Who  thundering  comes  on  Uackett  tfeeed, 
With  slacken'd  bit,  and  hoof  of  speed? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron^s  sound. 
The  cavcrn*d  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser's  ^e 
Seems  gathered  fitim  the  ocean-tide ; 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There's  none  within  his  rider's  breast | 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'TIS  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaourl' 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race. 
But  in  thy  Hneaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface: 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sa]k>w  fitMt 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  tlune  evil  eye, 
As  meteoi^like  thou  glidest  by. 
Right  well  1  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Olhman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — on  he  hastened,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  mipress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  hib  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  wen  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  b  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along ;  but,  ere  he  pass'd, 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speod, 
A  moment  on  his  slimip  stood— 
Why  looks  hh  o'er  the  olive-wood? 
The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill. 
The  mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  stiD : 
Though  too  remote  for  nound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,  * 
Tf -e  flashes  of  each  jojrous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  teaL 
To- night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun ; 
1  o  night  the  Bairam  fbast  's  begun ; 
To>  night— bat  who  and  what  art  thoo^ 
Of  foreign  gUw  tBd  fetnUl  brow? 


And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 

That  thou  shoiildst  either  pause  or  flee  7 

He  stood — pome  dread  was  on  liis  face, 

Soon  hatred  settled  in  its  place: 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  fhish 

Of  transient  anger's  darkening  blush, 

But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb. 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed, 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly : 

Impatient  of  his  flight  dehiy'd, 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  ncigh'd— 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  graflp'd  his  b!ade 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides ; 

S%rift  as  the  huri'd  on  high  jerreed,  * 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien. 

T  was  but  an  instant  he  restrainM 

That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd : 

'T  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued ; 

But  m  that  instam  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  memory  secm'd  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  <^  time 

A  life  of  pa'm,  an  age  of  crime. 

O'er  him  who  bves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  7 

That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o*er  his  fate, 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 

Though  in  Ume's  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  eternity  to  thought ! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  conscience  must  embrace, 

Which  m  itself  can  comprehend 

Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  en^, 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone? 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent. 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,  '* 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 
Beneath  whose  widvly-wasting  breath 
The  very  cy|irc«8  droops  to  deaths 
Darii  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled» 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead ! 

The  steed  is  vanished  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Ha{!!*an's  hall ; 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  gray  paD 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall ; 
The  ba*.  builds  in  his  haram  bower ; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brin. 
With biflkd  tfakrs^  tnd  foniiw  grin; 
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For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  nuurfale  bed, 

Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread, 

T»M  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 

And  chaise  the  sultriness  of  day, 

As,  springing  high,  the  silver  dew 

In  «vhirh  fantastically  flew, 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 

T  was  sweet,  when  cloudlesi  stars  were  bright, 

To  view  the  wave  of  wal«?ry  light. 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night. 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  play'd 

Arotaid  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 

And  oA  upon  hb  mother's  breast 

That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  along 

Its  bank  been  soothed  by  beauty's  song ; 

And  softer  secm'd  eadi  melting  tone 

Of  music  mingled  with  its  own. 

But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  age  repose 

Along  the  brink  at  twilight's  close : 

The  stream  that  fill'd  that  fool  is  fled— 

The  Uood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed ! 

And  here  no  more  shall  htraian  voice 

Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice ; 

The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 

Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 

ThU quenched  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  the  U*tice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 

Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain| 

No  han«l  shall  close  its  clasp  again. 

(>n  desert  sands 'twere  joy  to  scan 

The  rudest  steps  of  ielk>w  roaiH- 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  grief 

Nfivtit  wake  an  echo  like  relief; 

Ai  \ftv(t  't  wouM  say,  '*  all  are  not  gone ; 

"There  lingers  life,  though  but  in  one—" 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber  *s  there, 

Whirh  solitude  might  well  forbear ; 

Wiihm  that  dome  as  yet  decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way— 

But  ^oom  is  gathered  o'er  the  gate, 

Nor  there  tl»c  fakir's  self  will  wait; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  blem  the  sacred  <*  bread  and  sah."  •  ■ 

Alike  must  wealth  and  poverty 

Pus  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  courtesy  and  pity  died 

^ith  Hassan  on  the  mountun  side. 

Hw  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

h  desolation's  hungry  den. 
^  fiest  Aes  the  hall,  and  the  vassals  from  labour, 
&Bce  ha  turban  was  deft  bv  the  infidel's  sabre !  >* 


I  bear  the  soond  of  coming  feet, 
I       Boi  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
Mare  near— eadi  turban  I  can  scan, 
AoH  Mlver^  sheathed  ataghan ;  *' 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen, 
An  emir  by  his  garb  of  green :  ** 
"Ro!  iHm  art  thou?— this  k>w  nhmi* 
^ilwflfMoilwnfciihlim. 


The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear, 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utnnost  care. 
And,  doubtless,  nolds  some  precious  freight, 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait." 

*'  Thou  speakest  sooth,  thy  skifl"  unmoor. 
And  wafl  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scattcr'd  by ; 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
Tlie  channell'd  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Rest  from  your  task — so— bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swifUy  run ; 
Yet't  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow. 
That  one  of " 


Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bonk ; 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more, — 't  was  but  the  beam 
That  diequer'd  o'er  the  living  stream : 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew ; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  nghl ; 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep,  • 
Known  but  to  genii  of  the  deep. 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  wavoi. 
«  «  *  «  ♦ 

As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen'*  of  eastern  spring. 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashraeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  hign. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  chud. 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild , 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  fully,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd, 
Woe  wails  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice . 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till,  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
'T  is  left  to  fly  or  fall  alono. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
Crn  thb  with  faded  pinion  soar 
Froin  rose  to  tuli,»  ^B  before  7 
Or  beauty,  blighted  m  an  hour,         * 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
iie'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  dm. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  fiyiing  bol  their  ovrsi 
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And  every  woe  a  tear  can 
Except  an  erriDf  auter^t 


The  minrfy  that  broods  o^er  guilty  i 

Is  like  the  scorpicn  girt  by  fire, 
In  circle  narrciwing  as  it  glows, 
The  flumes  arouud  tbcir  captive  clotBy 
Till,  inly  searchM  by  thousand  throes^ 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knowa, 
The  sting  she  nnurishM  for  her  fbce, 
Wh(we  venom  never  yet  was  vain, 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain,' 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain: 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorftion  girt  by  fire ; " 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riTen, 
Unfit  for  earth,  uodoomM  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death  I 

Black  Hassan  from  the  haram  flies. 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employt, 
Tet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  \o  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  teH : 
Strange  runMurs  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away. 
When  Rhanwzan's  '*  Ust  sun  was  M^ 
And,  flashing  (hmi  each  minaret, 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  east 
Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bafh, 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage. 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page. 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  laithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deen^d ; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd. 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave: 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Phingari's  '*  trembUng  light. 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-Uack  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  atone  to  speed 
With  Moody  apur  along  the  shora^ 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bora. 


Her  eye's  dark  chaiMt  wera  Tta  l»  teR, 
But  gaxe  on  that  of  the  funOo, 
ft  will  assist  thy  (aiiey  wdl; 
As  large,  as  languisfaingbr  daifc, 
Sut  suul  beam'd  forth  in  evwj  aptik 
That  dartod  from  boMttli  tht  fid, 
BrifMwtlMJt«riirr 


Yea,  Moulj  and  should  our  prophet  say 

That  form  w;is  nought  but  breathing  clay. 

By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Sirat's"  arch  I  stood, 

Which  totters  o'er  the  fier}'  flood, 

With  paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  houris  beckoning  throu|;h. 

Oh !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  i  ead. 

And  keep  tliat  portion  of  his  creed  '* 

Which  saith  that  womar.  is  but  dust, 

A  soulloM  toy  for  tyrant's  lust? 

On  her  might  muftis  gaze,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fair  cheek*s  unfading  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's*^  bloasoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new  ; 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  ■*  flow. 

When  left  to  roll  its  fukls  below. 

As  'midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 

Hath  swept  tlie  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet. 

Ere  firom  the  ckMid  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  suin  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter. 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Frangiicstan !  ** 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan. 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 
Her  mate— stem  Hassan,  who  was  he  7 
Alas!  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 

Stent  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en, 
With  twenty  rassals  in  his  train. 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man. 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war. 
Bears  in  lus  belt  the  scimitar 
Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Amaut  blood. 
When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 
And  few  retum'd  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Fame's  vale. 
The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a  pacha  wore. 
Which  still,  though  gcmra'd  and  boss'd  with  p 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 
*Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 
The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower. 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour ! 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  hill, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill, 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  firom  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitering  fMrohant  Greek 
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lo  diies  kkdged  too  near  his  lord, 
KoA  trembling  lor  hin  secret  hoard—     • 
riere  may  he  rest  where  nune  can  aet^ 
io  crowds  a  slave,  in  deaertt  Tree; 
Awl  with  (brfaidden  wine  maj  ■tain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  filreiBost  Tartar**  m  the  gam 
Coospicuoui  by  his  jeBow  cap; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  tlis  whila 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  de6Ia  t 
Abore,  the  mountain  rean  a  peak, 
^Hiere  ▼ultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  thein  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
ShaD  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  ight; 
Beneath,  a  rirer^s  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  mmmer  bean^ 
Aid  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Safe  shrubs  that  sprii^  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midw^  path  there  lay 
Snail  broken  crags  of  granite  |pray. 
By  time,  or  mountain  li^tning,  riven 
From  Buicjnits  clad  in  mists  of  hearon; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  befaeU 
The  peek  of  liakura  umreird  7 


They  reach  the  grore  of  pine  at  last: 
" Bismillah!  **  now  the  peril 's  past; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain. 
And  there  we  11  prick  our  steeds  amain:** 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  ho  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein, 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  ncrer  mount  again: 
rueen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

Hm  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheathed,  and  carbine  bent, 
Sott  o'er  thor  coursers'  harness  leant. 

Half  ■bdter'd  by  the  steed; 
Sooe  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
Aid  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Bmeath  the  shaft  of  foes  unaeen, 
Who  dare  not  qmt  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
IKslains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  coarse, 
Ta  fiery  (lashes  in  the  van 
Nxiaim  too  sure  the  robber-dan 
Htva  w«D  aeeared  the  only  way 
Codd  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
IVeacori'd  his  vefy  beard**  with  ire^ 
^  glared  his  eye  with  Seroer  fire : 
'^lioogh  for  and  near  the  buQetshias, 
I*vc  leaped  a  bkwdier  hour  than  this.'* 
^  now  the  foe  their  covert  qtiit, 
Aad  eal  his  vassids  to  sofanit; 
1^  Haaaan'a  frown  and  ftirioiit  word 
^dreaded  more  than  hoed 
R«Qf  hia  litde  band  a  man 


!•• 


^caiMdAe 


In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  anibush'd  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  braiKl, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
«'Tislie!  'tis  he!  I  know  him  now; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  «• 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 
Though  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garh, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  foith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death: 
'Til  he!  well  met  in  any  hour ! 
Lost  LeUa'i  love,  accuned  Giaour!" 

As  rolls  the  river  mto  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  lea-tiile'i  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  nrad. 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet- 
Thus  join  the  hands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  ahivering  jar. 
And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Ita  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  death-shot  hissing  from  afar, 
The  shock,  the  about,  the  groan  of  war 
Reverberate  along  that  vale. 
More  auited  to  the  ahepherd'a  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theira  the  strife. 
That  neither  sparea  nor  apeaka  for  life ! 
Ah!  fondly  youthful  hearta  can  preaa. 
To  aeize  and  ahare  the  dear  careas ; 
•  But  love  itaelf  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  aigha  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  hate  beatowa 
Upon  the  Ulst  embrace  of  foes. 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  loose  their  huld 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith. 
True  foea,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death ! 
♦        *        *        «        «        *        * 

With  sabre  shhrer'd  to  the  hilt, 
Tet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roll'd. 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn. 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
That,  atreak'd  with  duaky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stonqy  end ; 
A  stain  oo  every  bosh  that  bore 
▲  fiafmentorr 


IM 
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flia  breaiC  with 

Hit  back  to  Mrth,  hii  &oe  to  haafan^ 

Fallen  Haasao 

As  if  tha  hour  that  naTd  Im  ftii 
Sumnng  left  hu  queaohleM  hate ; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  ibe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  Ued  bekMr.— 


«  Yes,  Uaa  sleeps  beaeath  the  wa««^ 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feeL 
He  called  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  mgeful  Giaour 
He  call'd  on  AUa— but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thuu  Payniin  ibol !  couM  Leila's  prajer 
Bo  pMB^  And  thine  accorded  there  7 
I  walch'd  B^  time,  1  leagued  with  these, 
Tiw  traitor  m  his  turn  to  seise ; 
M  J  wrath  b  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I  go— but  go  alone." 


The  browiing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling: 
'  His  mother  \oek*d  from  her  lattice  high- 
She  saw  the  dews  of  ere  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planeU  faintly  twinkling: 
**Tii  twilightr--sure  his  train  is  nigh." 
{$he  coukl  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower  - 
«  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  6eet, 
Nor  shrinx  they  from  the  sinnmer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  7 
Oh,  false  reproach  !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain*s  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  dewends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow^— 
How  could  I  deem  his  rourser  sk>w7 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  rqiay 
His  wolconje  npred,  and  weary  way." 
Tlie  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight: 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  nfioA  was  dyed. 
But  these  might  bo  from  his  courser's  side ; 
He  drnw  the  tokcu  from  his  ve^t— 
Angel  of  Death!  't  is  Hassan's  cloven  erestl 
Hincalpac"  rent— his  caftan  red— 
**  Laily,  a  reorful  bride  th/iaoo  hath  wed : 
Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare. 
But  thin  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peare  to  the  brave !  whoM  blood  is  spill: 
Woe  to  the  Giaour!  lor  his  the  guiH," 


A  turban  '*  carvfHl  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pdlar  with  rank  weods  o'etfvw^ 


Whereon  can  sew  be  scaroety  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  th«  dead, 
Pomt  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  UH 
A  victim  in  that  kmely  deB. 


Aa  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  soora'd  forbidden  wine, 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  aolemn  aound  of  «*  AUa  Hu  f* »« 
Yet  died  he  by  a  atranger'a  hand. 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood, 
Apd  unavenged,  at  least  in  bkKNl. 
But  him  the  maids  of  paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halb  mvite, 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houri's  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 
They  come— their  kerchiefs  green  they 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthieet  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  infidel  I  ahalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir'a  **  aeythe; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis'  '*  throne ; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwdl ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  teU 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire  *'  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 
There  fiom  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife. 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  liring  corse : 
'lliy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire. 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them. 
Thy  fiowers  are  witheHd  on  the  steaa. 
But  one  that  for  thy  Crime  must  &11, 
The  youngest,  moat  beloved  of  all. 
Shall  bless  thoe  with  a  fatfm't  name- 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame ! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  aiMl  mark 
Her  cheek's  kist  tingo,  her  eye's  last  speik» 
And  the  last  glossy  glance  must  view 
Which  frcezea  o'er  its  lifeless  blue ; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shall  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  ycUow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock,  when  shorn, 
AfiTection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn ; 
But  now  is  home  away  by  thoe. 
Memorial  of  thine  Sigony ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip**    , 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
Then,  stalking  to  thy  auUen  grave. 
Go— and  with  Goub  and  Afiiu  rave ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
FWn  spectre  more  accuned  than  they ! 
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"HowBHwye  ywi  kNie  Calofer? 

Hif  ilntures  I  lm¥«  •eum'd  bdbra 
hBineonn  ttad:  *t  is  maiif  a  yw, 

Smee,  dashiiiK  hf  the  loodj  riiQrt| 
I  aw  hmk  ivfe  ••  fleet  a  ftaod 
Ai  ever  aerved  a  honenan'a  aaed. 
But  once  I  nw  that  A^e,  yet  thes 
b  was  ao  narkM  with  inward  paia, 
leooldDot  |Mja  it  by  a^aio ; 
It  breathet  the  aame  dark  ipirk  mw, 
At  death  were  atamp'd  upoa  Ui  brow.' 


**  T  is  twice  three  yeara  ati 

Sieoe  first  among  our  freres  he  came ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  wiH  not  naaa* 
Birt  never  at  our  vesper  prayCT, 
Nor  e*er  befiare  confession  chair 
fmrls  he,  nor  recks  be  when  anM 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skiesi 
But  broods  within  his  cell  akme, 
lEs  &ith  and  race  alike  unknowib 
The  aea  from  Payniro  land  he  crost. 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Tet  seeaes  he  not  of  Othmaa  raoe^ 
Bat  only  Christiaa  in  his  face : 
I  'd  judge  him  some  stray  rraegad^ 
Repeaiaai  of  the  change  he  made, 
Save  that  he  shnns  our  holy  shrine^ 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  broad  and  winoii 
Grest  largess  to  these  walk  be  faroagb^ 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought: 
Bu^  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Sboald  brook  such  stranger's  fiarther  ^tajp 
Or,  peat  wiihm  our  penance  cell, 
Sbooki  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dweOL 
Much  in  bis  viskme  mutters  he 
Of  maidea  wheUn'd  beneath  the  saa; 
or  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wran^  avenjEcd,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  diff  he  hath  been  known  to  itand, 
Aad  rave  as  to  some  bkMxly  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb^ 
fanrisible  to  all  but  him, 
Wkicb  beckons  onward  to  bit  graven 
And  kaea  to  leap  into  the  wave." 


Dtrk  tnd  miearthly  b  the  scowl 

Thsl  glarea  beneath  his  dusky  cowl: 

The  iladi  of  that  dilatinf  eye 

Rereab  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 

Thoogh  varyinf ,  indistinct  ite  hoe^ 

Oftwdlhis  glamethe  parerroe, 

For  ia  a  bnfct  that  nameless  tpeD 

^bicb  epeaks,  it»elf  unspeakable, 

A  ^yirit  yet  unquelTd  and  Wj^, 

That  danns  and  keepa  ascendancy; 

Aad  like  the  bird  whoae  pinions  quake, 

Bst  cannot  fly  the  gazmg  enske, 

Will  odiers  quail  beneath  his  k>ok, 

Mor  'icape  the  glance  they  searee  can  brodk. ' 

From  him  the  hal^afirifrlited  friar 

When  met  akme  would  fiun  retire, 

Ai  if  that  eye  and  hitter  smile 

TwaCoT'dtooihflnfearand  goBat 


Not  oft  to  smile  deseendeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  ^  m  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  vid  quiver! 

Tlien  fix  once  more  aa  if  for  ever; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  dMdain 

Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  ao— such  ghastly  mirth 

FVom  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 

Bat  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 

What  once  were  feelings  in  that  fece: 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix'd. 

But  brightnr  traita  with  evil  mix'd ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  alwava  fedied, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded. 

Even  by  the  crimM  through  which  it  waded: 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gkxwi 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

The  dose  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  sod,  and  lineage  high : 

Alas  I  though  both  bestow'd  in  vam. 

Which  grief  could  change,  and  guiH  oeuU  alaii 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifb  were  lent. 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cct,  decay'd  and  rent, 

WiH  eearee  delay  the  passer-by; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  beik. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlenaent. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  kme. 
Pleads  haughtity  for  ^ories  gone  I 
*'  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Sknv  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd.airit  ^ 
With  dread  behdd,  with  gloom  boboUing 

The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir. 
And  kned  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 
By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  purch ; 
There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done— 
And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 
See— by  the  half-iUumined  wall 
His  hood  fly  hack,  his  dark  hair  fall. 
That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round. 
As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd : 
For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 
And  loaves  those  kicks'  onhallow'd  growth. 
But  wears  oin'  garh  in  all  beside ; 
And,  not  from  pioty  but  prido, 
Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 
Ln ! — mtirk  ye,  aa  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky, 
That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair! 
Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine ' 
Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 
Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 
If  ever  evil  angel  bore 
The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  won : 
By  all  my  hope  of  sini  forgiven. 
Such  bioka  are  not  of  earth  tux  htavcnV 
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To  lore  the  softest  hearts  are  prooe. 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  ni«^  or  brare  despair ; 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  ume  can  nerer  heal. 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 
Must  bum  before  its  surface  shine, 
But  plunged  within  the  fimiace-flame^ 
It  bends  and  melts— though  still  the  sam 
Tiien  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  wiH, 
T  will  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 
A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 
Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed ; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear. 
Let  those  who  shape  iu  edge  bewara ! 
Thua  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art, 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 
And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain. 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  imliiude  succeed  to  grie^ 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Mitfht  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share: 
Even  bliss— 't  were  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  fed 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  level  o'er  their  rotting  sleep, 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-lnrd,** 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stretn 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  tranaferr'd. 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  find  them  fiown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  fiad 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unempkiy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  cr  sun  7 
Iiess  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more— 
Tltfown,  when  the' war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune*s  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  duQ  decay:— 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock, 
Than  mouMer  piecemeal  on  the  rock! 

«  Father  I  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
'Mki  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  cars^ 

Sa\e  transient  iUs  that  all  must  bear. 

Has  oeen  thy  k>t  firom  youth  t0  age ; 

Ami  thou  wilt  Usa  tfatt  tai  tfM  ngB 


Of  passicns  fierce  and  uncontrolFd, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfoki. 

Whose  secret  sans  and  sorrows  rest 

Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  hnknr 

In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  k>ve  or  strife, 

I  've  'scaped  the  weariness  ol  life : 

Now  leagued  with  fnends,  now  girt  by  fiN% 

I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  ItH  to  bve  or  hate, 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 

I  'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawh 

Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls. 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 

Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gazei 

Yet,  lurks  a  wiA  within  my  breast 

For  rest— but  not  to  feel 't  is  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  ftilfil ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  drean 
Of  what  I  was,  and  wodd  be  stiO, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem : 
My  memoiy  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom; 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave : 
Yot  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet; 
And  in  the  fieki  it  had  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
He  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I  've  braved  it— not  for  honour's  boast ; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way. 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay: 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize ; 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate. 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fete. 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rending  steel,  and  roDing  fire: 
Nor  need'st  thou  doabt  this  speech  (roa  one 
Who  would  but  do— what  he  haih  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave. 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  nnist  crave ; 
Then  let  life  go  to  him  who  gave:  f 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy    need  I  nam  f 
•  m  m  *  m  • 

'*I  loved  her,  friar !  nay,  adored- 

But  these  are  words  that  ail  ean  use— 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  bhxKi  upon  that  disAed  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  Ume: 
'T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd; 
Nay,  start  not    no    nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record : 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  fimn  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed! 
The  very  name  of  Naareoe 
Waajrwmifood  to  Im  PfcyiiM  iph  w 
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UngTttcAA  fool !  nnoe  but  for  brandf 
Wdl  wi^ed  in  sobw  hardy  hands^ 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  gi\'en, 
T^  nirert  pass  to  Turkish  beavten. 
For  him  lus  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  ai  the  prophet's  gate. 
I  lofed  her    kwre  will  find  its  way 
Hmugh  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 
kad  if  it  dares  enough,  't  w«e  hard 
JpaaaioD  met  not  some  reward- 
No  matter  bow,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  (fid  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh ; 
Tel  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  k>ved  again. 
She  died-^  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
Bat  kMk—- *t is  written  on  my  browl 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime 
In  diaracters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  nine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Tet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Fahhless  to  him,  ho  gave  the  blow ; 
But  tmc  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Wlncb  tjrranny  can  ne*er  enthral ; 
And  1,  alas !  too  late  to  save ! 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
rr  was  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  site  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me— viiiiit  thou  well  may'st  hate. 

His  doom  was  sealed — he  knew  it  well, 
^am*d  by  the  v<Mce  of  stem  Tahecr, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly-boding  car^* 
The  death-shot  pealM  of  murder  near. 

As  61ed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 
He  (tied  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid. 
One  prayer  to  AUa  all  he  made : 
He  knew  and  cross'd  roe  in  the  fray— 
I  gaxed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 
And  watchM  his  sfiirit  ebb  away : 
Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 
He  feb  not  half  that  now  I  teel. 
I  learcfaM,  but  vainly  searched,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 
Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
BetrayM  his  rage,  but  no  reroorso. 
Oh,  what  had  vengeance  given  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 
The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  peiutence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 
And  win  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

"The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 
TVar  k»ve  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 

But  mme  was  Ijke  the  lava  flood 
That  boils  in  iCuia's  breast  of  flame. 

I  cannot  firate  in  puling  strain 

Of  Wye-teve,  and  beauty's  chain : 

If  chai^^Bg  cheeky  and  ioorching  Tdl^ 
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Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 
If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 
And  ail  that  I  have  felt,  and  fed. 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine. 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
'T  is  true  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first  I  have  possessed. 
And,  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 
Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  7 
No— reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died: 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave— 
Ah !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose  where'er  I  tum'd  mine  eye, 
The  morning-star  of  memory ! 


"  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  fhim  heaven ; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafls  the  mind  above, 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  tho  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  him  who  furniM  the  whole ; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hen  was  not  guilt! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light ; 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shaH  break  my  ai|lil? 
Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  iR ! 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  n-ith  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe  f 
Alas !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Haih  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow , 
Who  falls  from  all  he  kncws  of  bliss. 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deed*  appear : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  bom  to  bear! 
'T  is  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  my  yr^y : 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove. 
To  die— and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  Icam, 
Taught  by  Uie  thing  he  dares  to  smim*' 
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The  bM  that  nngs  within  the  hraka^ 
The  ewmn  that  awinw  upon  the  lake. 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  wiO  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
And  neer  en  all  who  cannot  change, 
Pertake  his  jeet  with  boasting  boje ; 
I  enry  not  hie  varied  jo  ja. 
But  deem  auch  feeble,  heartleea  man, 
Leaithan  yon  eoKtary  swan ; 
Ft,  flur  beneath  the  shaOow  maU 
He  left  beHevmg  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  nerer  mine 
Leda!  each  thought  was  only  thine  1 
My  good,  my  guik,  my  weal,  my  w<oe^ 
My  hope  on  high— my  all  below. 
£arth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  itduth,  in  rain  for  me: 
For  worids  I  dare  not  view  the  danw 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
Hie  rery  crimes  that  mar  ray  youth. 
This  bed  of  death— attest  my  tnUfa ! 
*T  is  an  too  late— thou  wert,  thou  ait 
The  cheridtfd  madness  of  my  heart ! 
«  And  she  was  lost— and  yet  I  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  hfo : 
A  serpent  round  n^  heart  was  wreathed. 

And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Afike  an  thne,  abhorr'd  an  place. 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  nature's  &ce, 
Where  erery  hue  that  charm'd  before 
Hm  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  reet  then  dost  ah-eady  know. 
And  att  ngr  ihM,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  taknj more  of  penitence; 
TInm  aeei'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  henoe : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 
The  deed  that's  done  can*st  tkm  undo? 
nudi  me  not  thankless— but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.** 
My  souPs  estate  in  secret  guess : 
Bet  wouMst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  LeUa  live, 
Hienwinisue  thee  to  forgive ; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  plaee 
Where  purchased  masses  profler  grace. 
Oo,  when  the  hunter's  hand  bath  wrung 
IVom  forest-cave  her  ifariekitig  young, 
And  cakn  the  lonely  lioness : 
But  soothe  not— mock  not  eiy  distress ! 

**  In  earfier  daya,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delighu  to  blend, 
?nMre  bloom  my  native  vaUey's  bowers 

I  had— ah !  have  I  now  Y — a  fiiendl 
Td  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send. 

Memorial  of  a  youthfel  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end : 

TVmgh  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  aflow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'Tis  strange— he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  smiled— I  then  could  smOe— 
When  prtidence  wouU  his  voice  assume. 

And  %raFD— I  reck'd  not  what— the  while : 
I  whiepers  o'er 
imreelyMifcfdbelbra. 


Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 
And  he  win  start  to  hear  their  truth, 
And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
TeU  him,  unheeding  as  I  was. 
Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  aU  our  golden  youth  had  been. 
In  pain,  my  fehering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  Us  memory  ere  I  died ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away. 
If  guilt  shouki  for  the  guihless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame. 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame  7 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  eeum ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 
And  teU  him— what  thou  dost  behoM ! 
The  withered  frame,  the  ruin'd  rauid. 
The  wreck  by  pamion  left  behind, 
A  shriveU'd  seron,  a  scatteHd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 
e        «        «        e        e        * 

*'  Ten  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam. 
No,  father,  no,  't  was  not  a  dream ; 
Alas !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  lo  weep. 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear : 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still— 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  wilU 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 
T  was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  syniar,*' 
As  through  yon  pale  gr^  cloud  the  star 
Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark : 
To-morrow's  night  riiaU  be  more  dark ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear. 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wonder,  father !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goaL 
I  saw  her,  friar !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
And  ruslung  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp— what  is  it  that  I  dasp  7 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp. 
No  heart  that  beats  refily  to  mine. 
Yet,  Leila !  yet  the  form  is  thine ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  dianged  so  much. 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch? 
Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  se  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  an  they  ever  wish'^  to  hold. 
Alas !  aroimd  a  shadow  prest, 
Thay  ihilak  1^01  My  loMlf  b 
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TitaaHktberal  in  sileoce  ■tan(b» 
AadbeckoM  with  beseedimg  bandil 
Wikfarakted  hmir,  and  bright-black  ey^- 
lkM«*twms&lae— «lieoouia  aoCdie! 
Bi*  He  w  dead  1  within  the  deU 
I  aw  him  buriad  where  he  fell ; 
He  oomes  not,  fbr  he  cannot  break 
From  earth ;  why  then  art  thou  awake? 
Tltey  told  me  wild  waves  roUM  above 
TW&ce  I  view,  the  form  I  love; 
They  toU  mc — ^t  was  a  hideoua  tale ! 
IM  ten  it,  but  my  tongue  woukl  fail: 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
IhoQ  cam*st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
Oh !  pass  thy  dewy  fingcis  o*er 
This  brow  that  then  will  bum  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart: 
Bitf,  shape  or  shade!  whatever  thou  art. 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
Or  &rther  with  thee  bear  my  soul. 
Than  winds  can  waft, '^  waters  roll! 


«*  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confeanr !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  1  bewail. 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
Fhis  glazing  eye  could  never  ihed. 
Hieo  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead. 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  prymg  stranger  to  be  read. 
Or  suy  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread.** 
He  pass'd— nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.  ♦» 


NOTES. 

Note  1.  Page  ISS,  line  3. 
That  tomb  which,  gbaminff  o'er  ths  cliff. 
A  loiTib  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some 
aippoficd  the  sejwlchrc  of  Thcmistocles. 
Note  2.  Page  132,  line  20. 
SuhanA  of  the  night  ins  uio. 
TJie  aitachmeiil  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a 
•cll-kftWTi  Persian  fable.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  "  IJul- 
bii  uf  a  thousaiiil  taJes^*  is  one  of  his  appeilatiuns. 

Note  a.  Page  132,  line  40. 
Tin  Um  r«f  mariner's  Ruitar. 
The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusemem  of  the  Greek 
»*»lnr  br  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  dnrinj*  a 
ctlm,  it  is  tocompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often 
ty  dandng. 

Note  4.  Page  133,  Vme  40. 
Whcie  eoM  obslroctii>n*i  apetbjr. 
"  Af.  iMit  to  die  and  »ro  w»f  know  not  where. 
To  lie  la  cold  obwruetiiMi."  .««..-« 

JktmnM  Mtumt,  Aet  ilL  13a  Be  & 


Note  6.  Pftge  133,  line  48. 
The  first,  last  look  \tj  death  revealed. 
1  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  op 
portunity  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  de- 
scription, but  those  vvho  have,  will  probably  ratain  a 
painful  remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty  which 
pervades,  with  few  exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead, 
a  few  hours,  and  but  for  a  few  hours,  after  "  the  spirit 
is  not  there.''    It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  cases  of  violent 
death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the  expression  is  always 
that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural  energy  of  the 
sufferer's  character ;  but  in  death  from  a  stab  th*  couD- 
tenance  preserves  its  traiu  of  feeling  or  feiuoty,  and 
the  mind  its  bias  to  the  last. 

Note  6.  Page  133,  hne  110. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 
Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the  sUv« 
of  the  seraglio,  and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  ap- 
points the  Waywode.  A  pander  and  eunuch — these 
are  not  polite,  yet  true  appellations — now  g-oucnu  the 
g'oremor  of  Athens ! 

Note  7.  Page  134,  line  IS. 
*T  is  calmer  than  tkj  heart,  yooiiff  GiSMf. 
InfideU  ^ 

Note  8.  Page  134,  Kne  58. 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike. 

*<Tophaike,"  musket.— The  Bairam  is  amtouDcnd 

by  the  cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the  Moaquet, 

and  the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with 

6a/Z,  procUim  it  during  the  night. 

Note  9.  Page  134,  line  84. 
Swift  as  the  harrd  oo  bif  b  jeireed. 
Jerrecd,  or  I>3errid,  a  Wtmted  Turkish  javekn,  whicfa 
is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precisioo. 
It  is  a  favounte  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  1 
know  not  if  it  can  be  called  a  manly  one,  aince  the  most 
ex])ert  in  the  art  are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constanti- 
nople— I  think,  next  to  these,  a  Mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was 
the  moat  skilful  that  came  within  my  observation. 

Note  10.  Page  134,  line  115. 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom. 
The  blast  of  the  de8er^  fatal  to  every  thing  Kvioi, 
and  often  aUuded  to  in  eastern  poetry. 

Note  11.  Page  135,  Une  47. 
To  bless  the  Mcred  "  bread  and  salt.'* 
To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with 
vour  host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest;  even  though 
an  enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 
Note  12.  Page  135,  Une  65. 
Since  his  torbsn  was  cleft  br  the  in6ders  sabvs. 
I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality 
are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ;  and,  to  say 
taith,  very  generally  practised  by  his  disciples.     Tlie 
first  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief  is  n  pan^ 
gyric  on  his  bounty ;  tlie  next  on  his  valour. 
Note  13.  Page  135,  line  59. 
And  silver-sheathed  alasban. 
The  atagban,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistob  m  Uie 
belt,   in  a  racial  scabbard,  generally  of  silver;  anu. 
among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold.         ^ 
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Not^l4.  Page  135,  line  61. 
Ad  emir  by  his  garb  of  greon. 
Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  nu- 
merous pretended  descendants ;  with  them,  as  here, 
ikilh  (the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede 
ihe  necessity  of  good  works :  they  are  the  worst  of  a 
▼ery  indifferent  brood. 

Note  15.  Page  135,  Une  62. 
"Ho!  who  art  thou 7 — thin  low  Mtam."  etc. 
Solam  aleikoum !  aleikoum  salam !  peace  be  with  you ; 
be  with  you  peace — the  salutation  reserved  for  the 
fiuthflil :— to  a  Christian,  **  Uriarula,"  a  good  journey ; 
(Mr  sabon  hiresero,  saban  serula ;  good  mom,  good  even ; 
aad  sometimes,  "  may  your  end  be  happy ;"  are  the 
ofluml  salutes. 

Note  16.  Page  135,  Ime  93. 
The  iiMcct-queen  of  outRro  spriog. 
The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmccr,  the  most 
iirt  and  beautiful  of  the  species. 

Note  17.  Page  136,  line  15. 
Or  live  liko  scorpion  girt  by  Are. 
Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so 
placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some 
maintain  that  the  position  of  the  stin*;,  when  turned 
towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  convulsive  movement: 
but  others  have  actually  brought  in  the  verdict,  "Felo 
do  so.**  The  scorpions  are  surely  interested  in  a  speedy 
dodnoo  of  the  question  ;  as,  if  once  fairly  established 
■a  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  be  allowed  to  live 
•■  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  being  martyred 
ibr  the  sake  of  a  hy[)o;hesis. 

Note  18.  Page  136,  line  30. 
When  Rhaipazan's  lost  lun  was  sot 
The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.     Sec 
noieS. 

Note  '9.  Page  136,  line  49. 
Br  pale  Phingari's  trembling  light. 
Phmgari,  the  moon. 

Note  20.  Page  136,  line  60. 
Bnrbt  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. 
The  celebrat'»d  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giam^chid, 
the  embellisher  of  Istakhar ;  from  its  splendour,  named 
Sohebgemg,  "  Ae  torch  of  night ;"  also,  "  the  cup  of 
dM  aun,"  etc. — ^In  the  first  edition^  **  Giamschid  "  was 
wntton  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  so  D'Herbelot 
hu  it ;  but  I  am  told  Richardson  reduces  it  lo  a  dis- 
Bjrllable,  and  wrilcs  "Jamshid."  I  have  left  in  the 
text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the  pronunciation 
of  the  other. 

Note  21.  Page  136,  line  64. 
lliough  on  Al-i^irnt's  arch  I  stood. 
Al-Sirat,  the  bridge,  of  breadth  less  than  the  thread 
of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  the  Mussubnans  must 
abate  into  paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance ; 
bill  this  Is  not  the  worst,  the  river  beneath  being  hell 
ilMlf,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected,  the  iinskilfnl 
and  tender  of  fool  contrive  to  tumble  with  a  "  facilis 
disoenitJS  Averni,"  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to  the 
next  passenger.  There  is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for 
(no  Jews  and  Christians. 

Note  22.  Page  136,  line  69. 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 
A  ndgv  error:  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of . 


paradise  to  wen-behaved  women :  but  by  far  tne  g 
number  of  Mussulmans  inteqiret  the  text  their  owe 
way,  and  exiude  their  miMeties  from  heaven.  "Bwng 
enemies  to  Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  **any  fitneas 
of  things"  in  the  souls  of  the  other  sex,  concehnng 
them  to  be  superseded  Ky  the  Houris. 

Note  23.  Page  136,  line  75. 
The  young  poincgranntn*s  blossoms  strew. 
An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  fairly 
stolen,  be  deemed  "  plus  Arabe  qu'cn  Arabic." 

Note  24.  Page  136,  line  77. 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthino  flow. 
Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic,  "  Sunbul ;"  as  common  a 
thought  in  the  eastern  poets,  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks. 

Note  25.  Page  136,  line  87. 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Frangnestao. 
**  Franguestan,"  Circassia. 

Note  26.  Page  137,  Une  26. 
"  Dismillah  !  now  the  peril  *8  past,"  ete. 
Bismillah — **  In  the  name  of  God ;"  the  commence- 
ment of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Note  27.  Page  137,  line  51. 
Then  curl'd  his  very  ooard  with  ire. 
A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  Mussul- 
man. In  1809,  the  Capitan  Pacha*s  whiskers  at  a 
diplomatic  audience,  were  hot  less  lively  with  indigna- 
tion than  a  tiger  cat^s,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragc>> 
mans;  the  portentous  mustacluos  twisted,  they  stood 
erect  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  ex|)eclcd  every 
moment  to  change  their  colour,  b<it  at  last  condescended 
to  subside,  which  probably  saved  more  heads  than  they 
contained  hairs. 

Note  28.  Page  137,  line  61. 
Nor  raised  the  cravm  cry,  Amaon ! 
"  Amaim,"  quarter,  pardon. 

Note  29.  Page  137,  line  70. 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye. 
The  "  evil  eye,"  a  common  superstition  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  of  which  the  imaginary  effects  are  yet  very 
singular,  on  those  who  conceive  themselves  aflected. 

Note  30.  Page  137,  line  124. 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore. 
The  flowered  shaWls,  generally  worn  by  persons  of 
rank. 

Note  31.  Page  139,  line  51. 
ffis  calpac  rent — his  caftan  red. 
The  "Calpac"  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the 
head-dress ;  tiie  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms 
the  turban. 

Note  32.  Page  138,  line  67. 
A  turban  carved  in  ronrMvt  stone. 
The  turban,  piliar,  and  inscriptive  vcr«e,  decorate 
the  tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  cemetery 
or  the  wilderness.  In  the  moimtains  you  frequepriy 
pass  similar  mementos ;  and,  on  inquiry,  you  are  tn- 
formod,  that  they  record  some  victim  of  rebellion, 
plimdcr,  or  revenge. 

Note  33.  Page  138,  line  68. 
At  solemn  sound  of  "Alia  Hu  !** 
"Alia  Hu !"  the  ooochiding  wordf  of  the  Muezzin's 
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dl  l»pnj«r  fron  the  highest  fsllery  oo  Um  ezterior 
«l  liM  ninareL  On  a  still  evening,  when  the  Muezzin 
kM  •  fine  voice,  which  is  firequentljr  the  CMe,  the  ef- 
faa  ■  aotemn  and  beautiful  hejood  all  the  bells  in 


Note  34.  Page  1S8,  line  77. 

Th«y  cosw— their  kerchieft  gram  they  wive. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  battle-song  of  the  Turks : 

~^I  ne— 1  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  paradise,  and  the 

«avei  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green ;  and  cries 

Loud,  Come,  kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,**  etc 

Note  33.  Page  138,  One  82. 
Beneath  aTeofiDf  Monkir'i  WTthe. 
Mookir  and  Neldr  are  the  inquuitors  of  the  dead, 
befijre  whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  noviciate 
tad  preparatory  training  f<>r  damnation.  If  the  an- 
•WM^  are  none  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a 
•cythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red-hot  mace  till  prop- 
erly seasimcu,  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary  probations. 
The  ofike  of  these  angels  is  no  sinecure ;  there  are  but 
two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  in  a 
small  proijoruon  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  al- 
ways fuIL 

Note  36.  Page  138,  line  84. 
To  wander  round  lamt  Eblis*  throne. 
Eblis,  tlie  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Note  37.  Pajre  138,  line  89. 
But  first  uo  earth,  as  vampire  sent. 
'n»e'Vartlpire  supfrstition  is  tstill  general  in  the  I^e- 
vanL     lIoiieA  Tourncfurt  tells  a  long  stor}',  which  Mr. 
Sonthey,  in  the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes  about  these 
••Vrancol«»chas,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  Romaic  term  is 
^Vanloulacha."  I  recollect  a  whole  family  being  terri- 
fied by  the  wream  of  a  child,  which  they  imagined 
mnt  |in>reed   from   such   a   visitation.     The  Greeks 
T'twr  mentiun  the  word  without  horror.     I  find  that 
"*  Krourolokas*^  is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  appellation 
—at  least  is  so  applied  lo  Arsenius,  who,  according  to 
L^o  Greeks,  was  after  his  death  anijnated  by  the  Devil, 
The  atiMkm^,  however,  use  tlie  word  I  mention. 
Note  38.  Page  138,  hne  115. 
Wet  with  thin«  own  bert  blood  shall  Hrip. 
The  frrfhncn  of  ilic  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
•wh  bIon*J,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  Vampire. 
I'^ic  stones  tuld  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul 
^kn  are  singular,  and  some  of  them  roost  incredibly 
aiie»ied. 

Note  39.  Page  140,  line  36. 
It  is  at  if  the  desert-bird. 
The  pelican  is,  I  l*<"lieve,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the 
■n^putatiun  of  feedin-r  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 

Note  40.  Page  141,  line  36. 

Drep  in  whoM  darkly  boding  ear. 

This  superstition  of  a  second-hearing  (for  I  never  met 

*-tb  doHTinghi  second-sijrht  in  the  east)  f<:ll  once  under 

If  owa  observation. — On  my  third  journey  to  Caf»e 

ra'.^ona  early  in  1811,  as  we  passed  through  the  defile 

•^i  itudx  fmm  the  hamlet  between  Keiatia  and  Colonna, 

•  "'>»nTed  Dervish  Tahiri  riding  rather  out  of  the  patli, 

■nH  l«!anin«  his  head  ufxin  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain.  I  roile 

"»  aad  inquired.     "  We  are  in  peril,"  he  answered. 

"WhM  peni 7  we  are  not  now  in  Albania,  nor  in  tlic 
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passes  to  Ephcaus,  Messalimghi,  or  lit|ianlo ;  there  ara 
plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriatcs  have  w4 
courage  to  bo  thieves." — **  True,  Affendi ;  but  never 
theless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears." — *'The  shot  !— 
not  a  tophaikc  has  been  fired  this  morning." — "  I  bear  it 
notwithstanding — Bom — Bom — as  plainly  as  I  hear  your 
voice."— "Psha."—"  As  you  please,  Afiendi;  if  it  is 
written,  so  will  it  be." — I  lef\  this  quick-eared  predesti- 
narian,  and  rode  up  to  Basili,hi8  Christian  compatriot, 
whose  ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means 
relished  the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Colonna,  re- 
mained a  few  hours,  and  relumed  leisurely,  saying  a  va- 
riety of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages  than  spoiled 
the  building  of  Babel,  upon  the  nnstaken  seer ;  Romaie, 
Amaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  English  were  all  exercised, 
in  various  conceits,  upon  the  unfortunate  Mussuhnan. 
While  we  were  contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect. 
Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns.  I  thought  he 
was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  becomes  *^  Palaoeaatro^*  man.  ''No,"  said  he, 
but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  stand ;" 
and  added  other  remorics,  which  at  least  evinced  his  own 
belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  offore-hearing.  On  our 
return  to  Athens,  we  heard  from  Leon^  (a  prisoner  set 
ashore  some  days  af\er)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the 
Mainotcs,  mentioned,  with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking 
place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe  Harold,  Canto  3d.  1  was 
at  some  pains  to  question  the  man,  and  he  described  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so 
accurately,  tJiat,  with  other  circumstances,  we  could  not 
doubt  of  hi*  having  been  in  "  villanous  company,"  and 
ourselves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Dervish  became  a 
soothsayer  for  life,  and  1  dare  say  is  now  hearing  more 
musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  lo  the  great  refresh- 
ment of  the  Amaoii*s  of  Bcrat,  and  his  native  moun- 
tains.— I  shall  mcni  ion  one  trait  more  of  this  singular 
race.  In  March  1811,  a  remarkably  stout  and  active 
Arnuout  came  (I  believe  the  50th  on  rhe  same  errand) 
to  otfcr  himself  as  an  attendant,  whicn  was  declined : 
"Well,  Affendi,"  quoth  he,  "may  you  live! — yoifc 
would  have  found  me  useful.  I  shall  leave  the  town  foi 
the  hills  to-morrow ;  in  the  winter  I  return,  perhaps  you 
will  then  receive  me." — Dervish,  who  was  present, 
remarked,  as  a  thing  of  cotirse,  and  of  no  consequence, 
"  in  the  mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes^  (rob- 
bers), which  was  true  to  the  letter. — If  not  cut  off,  thejr 
came  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  tmmolested  in 
some  town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known  as  thdr 
exploits. 

Note  41.  Page  142,  line  36. 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. 
The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had 
so  little  effect  iif)on  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no 
hopes  from  the  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  was  of  a  customary  length  (as  may  be  perceived  from 
the  interruptions  and  uneasiness  of  the  penitent),  and 
was  delivered  in  the  nasal  tone  of  all  orthodox  jireachen. 

Note  42.  Page  142,  hne  102. 
And  shining  io  her  white  symar. 
"  Symar" — shroud. 

Note  43.  Page  143,  line  37. 
The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates 
was  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.    A  few  years  age 
the  wife  of  MuchUr  Pacha  complained  to  his  fathf^  f# 
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\m  wonU  tuppoted  mSdelhy ;  he  uked  with  whom,  mnd 
■he  had  the  barfaaritf  to  giro  m  a  list  of  the  twelve 
handaoroest  women  in  Tanina.  They  were  acized,  fiut- 
ened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  same 
inghtf  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present  informed 
me,  Aat  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  a  ay,  or  showed 
a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  "  wrench  from  all 
we  know,  from  all  we  love.**  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the 
(hnvst  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic 
and  Amaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text  is  one  to!d  of 
a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  for- 
gotten. I  beard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of  the 
coffee-house  story-tellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant, 
and  sing  or  recite  their  narratives.  The  additions  and 
mierpolations  by  the  translator  will  be  easily  distin- 
guitbed  firom  the  rest  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery ; 


and  I  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  m  frw  faf* 
ments  of  the  originaL 

For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I  am  indebud 
partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  eastern, 
and,  as  Mr.  Weber  justly  entitles  it,  <*subUnw  t^e^'*  the 
«  Caliph  Vathek.'*  1  do  not  know  from  what  sourea 
tlie  autlior  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  ht« 
materials ;  some  of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
*<  Biblioth^que  Oricntale ;"  but  for  correctness  of  oos- 
turoo,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  unaginatioQ, 
it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations ;  and  hwn  such 
marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited  the  Eam 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than 
a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Rasseias  must 
bow  before  it;  his  ** Happy  Valley  **  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  *<  Hall  of  EUis.** 


sue  livitft  of  gllifiTro0; 


A  TURKISH  TALE. 


Had  we  never  loved  to  kindlr. 
Hdd  we  never  loved  m  blindly. 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne*er  been  broken- hearted. 

BURNa 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 
THIS  TAXX  18  XNSORZBED, 

WITH   BTVmT   SEKTIMEirr   OF    REGARD   AND   RESPECT,    BY    HIS    GRATEFULLY    OBLIGED 


AND    SIIfCBRE    FRIEND, 


BYRON. 


CANTO  I. 


L 
Rjrow  ye  the  land  where  the  cyprcsn  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  dc^s  that  are  done  in  their  clime  ? 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle. 

Now  meh  into  sorrow,  now  nnaddun  to  crime ! 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  tlie  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  ofZephyr,  oppressed  with  perfiimc, 
Wax  faint  o*er  the  gardens  of  Gull '  in  her1>loom  ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
f  n  cokHV  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  tlie  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Wlicre  the  virjrir.s  aie  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  or  man,  is  divine  7 
T  is  the  clime  of  the  cast ;  *t  is  the  land  of  the  sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  dced^  as  hid  children  have  done  ?' 
Oh !  vrtid  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  farewell 
Ar^  the  hearU  which  they  bear,  and  the  talcs  which  they 


n. 

Be^rt  with  many  a  gallarK  slave, 

ApparelPd  as  becomes  the  brave, 

Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest. 

To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 

Old  Giaffir  sate  in,  his  Divan : 

I>eop  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye  ; 

And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 
Not  oft  betrays  to  slanders  by 

The  mind  within,  well  skillM  to  hide 

All  but  unconquerable  pride. 

His  pensive  cheek  and  |*ondering  brow 

Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 
HL 
"I  <t  the  chamber  be  clesur'd.'* — The  train  disappear'* cf - 

"Now  call  nwj  the  chief  of  the  Haram  goaro.'* 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  t«ire*s  aware 

**  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 

Are  pass*d  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  hi'held 

My  child  Zuleiku's  face  unvHI'd ! ) 

Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 

Her  fate  is  fiz*d  this  very  hour: 
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Tit  Ml  to  kw  i«p«Bi  my  thouflit; 
By  Be  akne  be  duly  taught  !** 

•Paefaal  to  haw  is  to  obey.** 
Naaon  nnrt  ■!&▼«  to  despot  wf'^ 
TInb  to  the  tower  bad  U*eii  his  way, 
Bai  bera  yooof  Sebaa  aleoce  brake, 

fWt  kmly  raadehng  rererenoe  meet: 
Aad  dowBCMt  look'd,  and  gendy  spake, 

Sblatandng  ai  the  Pacha's  feet: 
For  mam  ef  Mnstom  onist  expire^ 
Era  dare  to  sit  before  his  sirn! 

•'Father!  ib» fear  that  thou  shoukht  dude 

My  aster,  or  her  sable  guide. 

Know— for  the  feult,  if  fault  there  be, 

Wm  Boine ;  then  fell  thy  frowns  oo  me— 

So  k>relily  the  morning  sbooe, 
T\ta!t — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep 

I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 
The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep^ 

With  nooe  to  listen  and  reply 

To  thoughts  %rith  which  my  heart  beat  high, 

Were  irksome— for,  whatever  my  mood, 

In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude ; 

1  on  Zuleika*s  slun^ber  broke, 
And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Haram*s  grating  key, 
Bdbre  the  guardian  slaves  awoke. 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own! 
There  linger'd  we,*beguiled  too  long 
With  Mej noun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song; ' 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour* 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  l<our. 
To  thee  and  to  my  duty  true, 
WamM  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zul«tlui  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  fether,  rage  not— nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
Bat  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.** 

IV. 

"Son  of  a  slave!"— the  Pacha  said— 
"From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
Viin  were  a  fether's  hope  to  see 
Aij^ht  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Gr«»ck  m  soul  if  not  in  creed. 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 
Would  lend  thee  something  o4'  his  fire ! 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  thb  battlement 
By  ChrisUan  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  StamboTs  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  IWoscow  fall. 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Agaimt  the  curs  of  Nazareth ! 
Go--lct  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Aiaume  the  distalf— not  the  brand. 
But,  Ilaroon!— to  my  daughter  speed: 
And  hark— of  thine  own  heed  take  heed— 
U  thw  Zideika  oA  takes  wmg— 
Thia  aea'U  yon  bow    it  bath  a  striogl** 


No  sound  from  Sehm's  lip  was  baaid. 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaflk's  ear. 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

«« Son  of  a  slave!— reproacb'd  with  fear! 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave !— and  who  my  sire7»» 

Tlius  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career, 
And  glances  even  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  son 

And  started;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begim : 

**  Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply  7 
I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  darest  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance." 
As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eyes  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  retum'd  him  glance  for  glance. 
That  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised. 

Till  Giaffir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance— 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy ; 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth. 
And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  a^e 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  feme  and  life— 
I  would  not  trust  tliat  k>ok  or  tone : 
No— nor  the  biood  so  near  my  own. 
Tliat  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more— 
I  'U  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  ^  to  my  sight. 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight- 
But  hark ! — I  hear  Zuleika's  voice ; 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear: 
She  is  the  oflspring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh !  more  than  even  her  mother  dear, 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear— 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here ! 
Sweet,  as  the  desert-fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  savo — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou  ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine. 

Who  blest  %  birth,  and  bless  thee  now." 
VI. 
Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  fovely  serpent  smilmg. 
Whose  image  tlien  was  starop'd  upon  her  mind^ 

But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguihng ; 
Dazzbng,  as  that,  oh !  too  transcendent  vision 
To  sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given. 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elystan. 
And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  revived  in  heaven  . 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love ; 
Pure,  as  the  praytr  wbich  oKildhood  wate  abPf** 
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Was  ihe— the  daughter  of  that  rude  uld  chie(^ 
Who  met  the  makl  with  tears — but  not  of  grieC 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  eaaaj 
To  fix  one  stMrk  of  beauty^s  heavenly  ray  7 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  chevk,  his  sinking  heart  confeM 
The  mi^t — the  majesty  of  levelincss  7 
Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmarkM  by  her  alone : 
The  light  of  iove,  the  purity  of  ^^ce, 
l*he  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face,' 
llie  heart  whose  soAness  hanrnmised  the  whole— 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 
At  one  kind  word,  those  arms  extending^ 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuleika  came—and  Giaffir  felt 
^      His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart,  though  stem,  could  ever  feel; 
Affection  chainM  her  to  that  heart ; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 
'*  Zuleika !  child  of  gentleness ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress. 

In  kMing  what  I  love  so  well. 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwell : 

Another !  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  * 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
Thai  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Eno'igh  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ: 
I  wouk)  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shall  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  soom  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan. 
And  teach  the  messenger*  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will: 

All  that  thy  sox  hath  need  to  know: 
T  was  mino  to  teach  obedience  still— 

The  way  t«  lovo  thy  lord  may  ■bow.'* 

vin. 

In  nlencf*  bow  a  tbe  virgin's  head ; 

And  if  hei  eye  was  fUl'd  with  tears, 
That  stifled  tocling  dare  not  shed, 
Andohaoged  hw  cheek  from  pale  to  red. 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  eoukl  such  be  but  maiden  fears? 
Ho  biighl  the  tear  io  beauty's  ejrc^ 
Lam  hdf  rapats  ta  kiM  it  diy ; 


So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfubieas, 

Even  pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less ! 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 

Or,  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not ; 

Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steeu, 

Resign'd  his  gem-adom'd  Chibouke,'* 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead. 

With  Matigrabee  "  and  Mamaluke, 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,'* 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch'd  well  the  Haram's  roasgy  doors. 

IX. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  hb  hand. 

His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark-blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter. 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felf 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  tlie  javelin-darting  crowd. 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahs  **  |vild  and  loud— 

Ho  thought  but  of  oki  Gioffir's  daugmer! 
X. 
No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thotight  bespoke : 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd, 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd  : 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flame : 
But  yet  that  tteart  alarm'd  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak, 
Yet  speak  she  must— but  when  essay  7 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away? 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet." 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room 

And  watch'd  his  eye — it  still  was  fix'd : 

She  snatch'd  tlie  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul's  '^  perfume. 
And  sprinkled  aD  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof'*  and  marble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girPs  appeal  addrest, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
*«VVhat,  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be — 
Oh !  gentle  Selim,  this  firom  thee !" 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land~- 
«  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet 

If  ofTer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breath'd 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed ; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet: 
"  This  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  >*  bears ; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Se&Bi's  etr  hb  sweeiett  song; 
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And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
Hell  try  Tor  once  a  sCrain  more  glad, 
With  some  faint  ho|>e  his  alter'd  lay 
May  nng  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 
"What!  not  receive  niy  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  roe  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 

And  know^st  thou  not  who  lores  thee  best  ? 
OK,  Sclim  dear!  oh,  more  than  dearest! 
Saj,  is  it  me  thou  hat*st  or  fearest  ? 
Come,  by  thy  head  u|K>n  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
Smcc  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fkil 
Eren  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem, 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  thee  not ; 
But  b  Zuleika's  love  forgcrt  7 
Ah !  deem  I  right?  the  Pacha's  plan— 
Tha  k'utsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  4)f  dune. 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrioe, 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  ailoiw 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow, 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Sultan  shouM  not  have  my  hand ! 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  hahre  my  heart? 
Ah !  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
Wliere  were  thy  friend— and  who  my  guide  7 
Tears  have  not  seen,  time  shall  not  see, 
Tht  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee: 
Even  Azrad,**  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust !" 
XU. 
He  lived — he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt : 
His  trance  was  gone— his  keen  eye  shone 
Wi*h  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
With  thoughts  that  bum — in  rays  that  raek. 
As  the  stream  late  cooceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows ; 
When  it  rushes  revcai'd 

In  the  light  of  iu  billows; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Fluh'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  kmg  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife. 
Starts  not  tp  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  beard  that  vow,  di^lay'd, 
And  all,  before  repress'd,  betray'd: 
**Now  thou  art  mine,  ibr  ever  mine. 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign  ; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  i'ne : 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
CluDB  iBora  &Qm  me  th 


I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

Thai  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fiur. 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  hr 

Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.'* 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  knver'd. 

Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd, 

And  Giaflir  almost  called  me  coward ! 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slav^— 

Nay,  start  not,  't  was  the  terra  he  gave— 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

Hit  son,  indeed  !^yet  thanks  to  thee. 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be  ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Gioffir  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul. 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's  ^  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo?  ^i 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show ! 

But  let  that  pass — to  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  tho  rest  shall  time  unfold 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 

I  've  partuans  for  peril's  day  : 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I  've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  iksar. 

xm. 

**  Think  not  thoa  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou'rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before. 

It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  check,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  tliis— and  this — no  more  than  this; 
For,  Alia !  sure  thy  lips  are  flame : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  7 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same. 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  bhishing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste,  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  ckwe  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try  ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 
More  can  I  do,  or  thou  require  7 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  7 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell, 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  't  is  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  *  arms '  and  *  frienns 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaflh'  should  have  hoard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word  * 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  stem  siraDp  m  nr, 
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TV>  be  what  I  havte  ewr  bMB  T 
What  otfier  hath  Zulaika  Mcn 
IVom  simple  diildbood'a  earlieel  boor? 

What  other  can  ihe  leek  to  eee 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  hower, 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  7 
Theae  cherishM  thoughts  with  life  begin, 

Sfty,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  7 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  slaa 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  tiU  now? 
To  meet  the  gaxe  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  oar  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine : 
No !  happier  made  by  that  decree  I 
He  led  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  oompelTd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne*er  beheld: 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal7 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  roe  to  conceal7 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  nerer  boded  good; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah  I  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  mm. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here; 
Oh,  Selim !  tell  me  yet  in  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah!  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,** 
My  father  leaTes  the  miroic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  ey^- 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  V* 

XIV. 
"Zuleika!  to  thy  toiler's  retreat 
Betake  thee— Giaffir  I  can  greet; 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imposts,  leries,  state. 
There 's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks ; 
Our  Vizier  nobly  thin,  his  ranks. 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks ! 
Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 
Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 
But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  wam'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  ceO  will  Selim  come : 

Then  softly  frun  the  Haram  creep 

Whore  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 

Our  garden-battlements  are  steep ; 
Nor  these  will  rash  mtnider  climb 
To  list  o'lr  words,  or  stint  our  thne, 
And  .  lie  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  SeHm  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before ; 
Trust  me,  Zuleika—fear  not  me  I 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  Haram  key. ' 
"  Fear  thee,  my  Selim !  ne'er  till  now 

Did  word  like  this " 

"Delay  not  thou; 
I  keep  the  key—and  Haroira's  guard 
Hare  aome,  and  hope  of  SMrt  reward. 
To-ri^h%  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  lal**,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear: 
lafflnot,to?eI  what  I  appear." 


CANTO  IL 


I. 

Thc  winds  are  high  oo  HeOe's  wave^ 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautifel,  the  brave. 

The  bnely  hope  of  Sestoe*  daughter. 
Oh!  when  alone  ak»g  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  biasing  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  ibam. 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  wani'd  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  bekm. 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go ; 
He  could  not  see,  he  wouM  not  hear 
Or  sound  or  sigu  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  so«g, 
«  Te  waves,  divide  not  kivers  kmg  !** 
That  tale  is  old,  but  kwe  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prore  as  tme. 

n. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 

Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  mam ; 

And  night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bodew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
AD— save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle ! 

m. 

Oh !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shori^ 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  bom»-* 
Minstrelt  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  heroes  ashes. 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  " broad  Hellespont" **  still  dash 
Be  k>ng  my  lot !  and  cokt-were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme ; 
No  warrior  chides  her  peacefiil  beam. 

But  consciotM  shepl»«tls  bless  it  stilL 
Their  flocks  are  grazins;  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gathcr'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's*^  son  ran  proudly  round, 
By  natioits  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 

Within — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow 
Without— can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  hhn  that  um»  beneath : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone, 
But  tlioi>--thy  very  dust  is  )(ooe  t 
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Late,  latis  to-mght  will  Dian  cheer 

TSe  swauD,  and  chase  the  boatman's  Irnr; 

TdU  then— no  beacon  on  the  clilf 

May  ifaape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatxer'd  Kghu  that  skirt  the  bay, 

AU,  one  bjr  one,  hare  died  away ; 

The  only  lamp  of  this  kioe  hour 

b  ghmmenng  in  Zdeika's  tower. 

Yet!  there  is  light  in  that  k»e  chamberi 

And  o*cr  her  silkea  ottonuin 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  aniberi 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran ;  »* 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 
(How  couki  she  thus  that  gem  forget  7) 
Her  mother't  sainted  amulet,** 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
CouU  smooch  this  life,  and  win  the  neort; 
And  by  her  Combokiio  «*  Ues 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emblazon'd  rhyme 
By  Pernan  scribes  redeemed  from  time; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oA  so  mute, 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
.\nd  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  goM 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  k>om. 
And  Sheeraz*  tribute  of  perfimie ; 
All  that  ckn  ejre  or  sense  ddight 
Are  gadter'd  in  that  gorgeous  room : 
But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite. 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  mi  so  rade  a  night? 

VI. 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  Test, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear,. 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

A*  heaven  itjielf  to  Selim  dear, 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  a^  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  rooanings  made. 
Tin  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat. 

How  ooidd  she  quit  her  Selim's  side? 

How  teach  her  tender  tips  to  chide? 

vn. 

They  reached  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  Nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart; 
Aad  oft  in  youthfid  refverie 
She  (keani'd  whal  Paradise  might  be : 
Where  wonuin's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  prophet  had  diadatn'd  to  show ; 
But  SelJm's  sBaamon  was  swwv, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  oouU  he  kmg  endur« 
Ha  bower  in  other  workis  of  Uiss, 
Without  Asr,  nwMt  bek»ved  in  thbl 
Oh!  who  so  dear  with  hun  could  dwaBI 
What  Houri  aoodM  him  hdf  so  w«tt  7 


VIII. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  ciiange  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Dbguisod  things  seen  by  better  light: 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 

But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 

Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 

The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  fiekl ; 

But  brands  oT  foreign  blade  and  hiH, 

And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt! 

Ah !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt? 

A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 

That  did  not  seem  to  hoM  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean  ?  she  tum*d  to  see 

HerSebm— **Oh!  can  this  be  he?** 

IX. 


His  robe  of  pride  w 

His  brow  no  higb-crown'd  turban  bore, 
But  in  iu  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  tempk 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hiH  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadom. 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  wais». 
When)  pistols  unadom'd  wer«i  braoed ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung. 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capoU 
That  decks  the  wandering  CandioU : 
Beneath— his  goMen-plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  booDS 
But  wrre  it  not  that  high  command 
S|>ake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
All  that  a  careless  eye  couM  soe 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.** 

X. 

*<  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd ; 

And  now  iliou  seest  my  words  were  true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd. 

If  sooili— its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  H  were  vain  to  hide ; 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shaned, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown    . 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove: 
But  first— Oh !  never  wed  another— 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy  brother ! " 

XI. 

"Oh !  not  my  brother!- yet  unsay— 

God !  am  I  left  okme  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  awse — the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh !  thou  wih  love  me  now  no  more! 

My  sinking  heart  forelMided  iD; 
But  know  ms  all  I  wns  hnfnre. 

Thy  sisters-friend— Zuleika  stilL 
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Thou  lc<rst  me  here  perchanee  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  aee  I 
My  breast  u  oObr'd— take  thjr  fill ! 
Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 
'Hian  live  thui  nothing  now  to  thee: 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  always  sccinM  thy  foe; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Giaffir's  child, 
For  whom  thou  wcrt  contemn*d^  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister — wouldst  thou  save 
My  life,  Oh!  bid  me  be  thy  slave !** 

XIL 
*<My  slave,  Zuleika !— nay,  I'm  thine : 

But,  gentle  bve,  this  transport  calm. 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  HnkM  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  bahn. 
So  may  the  Koran'*  verse  display'd 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade. 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both, 
As  I  preserve  that  awfiil  oath  t 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tic  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  sire's  my  deadheil  Ibe. 
My  father  was  to  GiafBr  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  &1I, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 
And  luU'd  me  with  a  vun  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  reaHd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain;  ** 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp, 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  hit  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  belling;  but  ibr  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take ; 

Tliough  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika!  liear 
How  Gaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

xm. 

**  How  firrt  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  VatBf 
It  matters  fittle  if  I  knew ; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  win  disturb  repoee. 
In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strongs 
Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song. 
And  Paswan's*^  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest : 
His  death  b  aH  I  need  relate, 
The  stem  efibcc  of  OniBr's  hmte* 
And  how  my  birth  disdosed  to  me, 
What'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  fi^e. 

XIV. 
*<  When  Paswin,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  liA, 
In  Widin*s  walb  too  proudly  tate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  roond  the  stale ; 
Nor  hat  nor  least  in  high  oomsiaBd 
Each  brother  M  «  Mfwrtl*  band; 


They  gave  thoir  hor jetails  *•  to  the  i*  ind. 

And,  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain, 
Their  tents  were  pitchM,  their  post  assign'd  ; 

To  oiie,  alas !  assigned  in  vain  ! 
What  need  of  words?  the  deadly  bowl. 

By  GiaHir's  order  drugg'd  and  given, 
With  vciiora,  subde  as  his  soul, 

DismissM  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up. 
But  httle  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught,"  nor  needed  more ! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt. 
Coll  Haroun — ^hc  con  tell  it  out. 

XV. 

"The  deed  once  done,  and  Poswan's  foud 

In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah's  pochoJick  was  gain'd : 

Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 

Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man— 

Abdallah's  honours  were  obtoin'd 

By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd  ; 

'T  is  true,  the  purchase  neariy  drain'd 

His  ill-got  treastve,  soon  replaced. 

Would'st  question  whence  ?  Survey  the  wasfe, 

And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 

His  gains  repay  his  broihng  brow  ? 

Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared. 

Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shored, 

I  know  not.    Shame,  regret,  remorse, 

And  little  fear  from  iniant's  force ; 

Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 

By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 

Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 

Preserved  me  thus ; — ^but  not  in  peace : 

He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 

Nor  I  forgive  a  fother's  blood. 

XVI. 

«  Within  thy  father's  house  aie  foes ; 

Not  aU  who  break  his  bread  are  true : 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  dieckiae, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few. 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  dose  is  ahnost  nigh : 
He  in  AbdaJlah's  palace  grew. 

And  hekl  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here— he  saw  him  die : 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  7 
Avenge  his  hrd !  alas !  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fote  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

Wiih  foes  subdued,  or  fiiends  bctray'd. 
Proud  Giaflir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpiess  to  his  gate,    ' 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  earh,  but  most  from  me; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Remjfd  ha  too  firom  Boqmeiit 
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To  tbi  oar  Anatie  aadtt. 

Fir  &an  our  aeats  bj  Danube's  tkia, 

With  nooe  but  Haroun,  who  raUuM 
Soch  kDowiod(<^— and  the  Nobiao  feeb 

A  tjraai*s  Mcreto  are  but  chain 
Fran  which  the  captive  flMs^  aieal% 
And  this  and  OMve  to  me  reveala: 
Such  mil  to  gulU  juet  Alia  ■eadi 
SUycs,  tooU,  accomphoci    do  frknda! 

xvn. 

"  AQ  this,  Zoleika,  harshly  WMinds ; 

But  harsher  stfll  my  tale  must  be : 
However  mj  tongue  thy  softness  woundS| 

Tet  T  most  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Tet  is  it  one  I  ofl  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear:  this  Galiong^ 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  swora, 

b  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes. 
Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords ; 
To  hear  whose  drsolafing  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those  arms  thou  see*st  my  band  have  brou^it, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  nigged  knaves 

Is  fill'd— once  quaff'd,  they  ne' 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

They  *re  only  infidels  in  wine* 

xvin. 

"What  could  I  be?  Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
And  listless  left— for  Oiafiir's  fear 
Denied  the  coarser  and  the  spear- 
Though  oft— Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft!— 
Lq  full  Divan  the  despot  scoa'^d, 
As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 
He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 
And  pern  roe  here  untried,  unknown ; 
To  Haroun^s  care  with  women  left, 
Bt  hope  unUest,  of  fame  bereft 
While  thou— whose  softness  long  eodear'd, 
Thoufh  it  unmaBn'd  me,  still  had  ebeer'd— 
To  Bnisa's  walls  for  saf^  sent, 
AivaitedV  there  the  field's  event 
Hiroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inactioii's  sluggish  yoke, 
ffit  captivi^  though  with  dread  resigning, 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke. 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  waa  o^er. 
*Tii  Tain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  dnmkeoness  of  heart, 
^Viiea  first  this  liberated  eye 
Sorrey'd  earth,  ocean,  sun,  and  sky, 
^  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
Ooe  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
'Hatmore  than  feeling — ^I  was  free ! 
E*eo  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
lU  world— nay— heaven  itself  was  niiM? 

xcc 

''The  disnop  ofm  tmsty  Moor 
^eyM  me  finooi  this  idk  shore; 
B  23 


I  long*d  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 

Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 

I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  ** 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I  'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall. 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  't  will  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 

*"T  is  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood  ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place: 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chieTs  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes  ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall. 
Have  made  tiiem  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  even  my  own  intents. 
And  some— and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguish^  from  the  vulgar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank— 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 
The  last  of  Lambro's '»  patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  **  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew; 
I  have  a  love  for  fi'eedom  too. 
Ay !  let  me  like  the  ocean-patriarch  **  roam, 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home !  ** 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea. 
Are  more  than  cities  and  serais  to  me : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  prow  > 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  thou ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark ; 
The  dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  1 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
Tlie  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ! 
Blestp— as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wad 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call : 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days. 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear — as  his  native  song  to  exile's  ears. 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden'*  in  ito  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand, 
WaiW— wave— defend— deatrvQT— at  thy  commami ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  ade. 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  haram's  languid  years  of  list]«ws  easa 
Are  well  resign'd  for  carea— for  joys  like  theaa . 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils— but  one  onhr  lotal 
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Tet  wen  my  toila  sKall  that  fond  breaM  repay. 

Though  fortune  frown,  or  falaer  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  stiH ! 

Bo  but  tiiy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 

To  thee  be  Sulim's  tender  as  thine  own ; 

To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

Blend  every  th'jught,  do  all— but  disunite! 

Once  free,  't  a  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide  ; 

Friends  to  each  other,  foe*  to  aught  beside : 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assignM 

By  fatal  nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 

Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conqueitf  cease ! 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it— peace ! 

I,  like  the  rest,  must  use  my  skill  or  strength, 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 

Power  sways  but  by  division— her  resource 

The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force ! 

Ours  be  the  last :  in  time  deceit  may  come, 

When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home : 

There  even  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  heart 

Corruption  shakes  which  peril  oould  not  part ! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe 

Or  even  disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

Sunk  in  tlie  lap  of  luxury  will  slianie— 

Away  suspicion ! — not  Zultika's  name ! 

But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best ;  and  here 

No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear: 

Yes,  fear !— the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  ihce. 

By  Osman's  power  and  Giaffir's  stem  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favouring  gale, 

Which  love  to-nighi  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest. 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  tlicir  hearts  at  rest. 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  dime  hath  charroa ; 

Earth — ^sca  alike— our  world  within  our  arms ! 

Ay — tet  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  roimJ  my  neck: 

The  dce|)est  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  pr.iyor  for  ihee  ! 

The  wars  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  love,  whose  deadliest  bane  in  human  art : 

TIttre  lie  the  only  rocks  our  cours*.*  can  check  ; 

Here  momenU  menace— lArre  are  years  of  wreck  I 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  io  horror's  shape ! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close ; 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waf>  us  from  our  foes  ; 

Yei, — flies — to  me  will  GiafRr's  hale  d«?cline  7 

Anil  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  un,  thiue  7 

XXI. 

**  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Rctuni'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save  ; 
Few  heard,  none  loW,  tliat  o'er  th^wave 
Prom  wle  to  n\e  I  roved  the  while: 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band. 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land. 
No  deod  they  've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do^ 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too : 
I  firm  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
*'!'  is  fit  1  olflcner  share  the  toil. 
But  now  too  long  1  've  heki  thine  ear; 
Time  pressea,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  lcav<}  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 


To-morrow  Osman  witfi  his  tram 
Arrives — to-night  must  break  thy  chain : 
And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance  fuM  life  who  gave  thee  thine. 
With  me  this  hour  away— away ! 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  tow, 
Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see- thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head !" 

xxn. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless. 

Stood  hke  that  statue  of  distress. 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone. 

The  mother  harden'd  into  stone ; 

All  m  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niob^. 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye. 

Ess  ay 'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 

Far  fiash'd  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 

Another — and  another — and  another— 

*  *  Oh !  fty-— no  more — yet  now  my  more  than  hroti 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  0{iread, 

The  fearful  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 

Nor  these  akme — for  each  right  hand 

Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 

With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 

And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 

Stem  Giatiir  in  his  fury  raving : 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave— 

Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  7 

XXIU. 
Dauntless  he  stood—"  'tis  come — soon  pasi— 
One  kiss,  Zuleikar— 't is  my  last: 

But  yet  my  hand  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash  ; 
Yd  now  too  few — the  attempt  wero  rash : 

No  matter — yet  <Mic  effort  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  slept ; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuluika  started  nut,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  !— 
*♦  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  tliey  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Tlion  forth  my  father's  scimitar,         • 
n»ou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  e«|ual  war ! 

Farewell,  Zuleika '.—Sweet !  retire: 
Yet  slay  within — here  linger  safe. 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not— Icsi  even  to  thee  perchance 
Sonic  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 

Fcar'st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire 

If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire  ! 
N<»— though  by  him  that  poison  pouHd  ; 
No— though  again  he  call  ine  cowiird ! 
But  lamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  / 
No — as  each  crest  save  fas  may  feol  f* 

XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gatn'd  the  tand : 
Already  at  his  foet  hath  sunk 
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Tke  fbraiMat  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gsspin^  heady  a  quivering  trunk: 
Aoocoer  feUs—tet  round  him  close  ' 

A  swmraiing  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  ri|[hc  to  left  has  pe£h  he  cleA, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave: 
His  boai  appears — not  fire  oars*  length-— 
His  comrades  stnun  with  desperate  strength — 

Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 

His  feet  the  foremoM  breakers  lave ; 
Hb  hand  are  pimiging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 
Wcl^ — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  i4rugflo — now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come— *t  is  but  lo  add  to  slaughter^ 
His  hearths  best  Mood  is  on  the  water ! 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharmM  by  sfced, 

Or  scarcely  grased  its  force  to  feel, 

Had  Selim  won,  betrayM,  beset. 

To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met: 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land. 

And  the  last  death-blow  deah  his  hand— 

Ah !  wherduro  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  7 
That  pause,  that  (atal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doomM  his  death,  or  fixM  his  chain. 
Sad  proo(|  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  knrer's  hope  remain ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray ; 
B^nd,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  bafl  ■■ 
*«  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaflfir  fall  !** 
Whose  voice  is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  7 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  tang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aimM  to  err  7 
Tis  thine— Abdallah*s  murderer ! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-'Wam  troubUng-— 
If  aught  his  lips  essayM  jo  groan. 
The  rush'mg  bilbws  choakM  the  tone ! 

XXVI. 

Mom  slowly  roBs  the  clouds  away ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  arc  there : 
The  shouU  that  shook  the  midnight  bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  firay 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 
And  fragments  of  each  shivcr'd  brand : 
Steps  stamp*d ;  and  dashed  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 
May  there  be  marked ;  nor  &r  remote 
A  broken  torch,  an  earless  boat ; 
And  tanf  led  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  fies  a  white  capote ! 
T'lB  rent  m  twain— one  dark-red  stain 
"Hie  wave  vet  ripples  o*cr  in  vain : 
But  where  is  he  who  wore  7 
Te!  who  would  oVr  his  relics  weep 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Tbor  burthen  round  Sigvura*s  steep, 
And  cast  on  LenuMM*  shore: 


The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  fife, 
Yet  feebly  sevms  to  menace  strife. 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high. 
Then  levelled  with  the  wave— 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shal.  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  7 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed, 
And  moum*d  above  his  turban-stone,  •• 
That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  ckised— 
Yea— closed  before  his  own  ! 
XXVH. 
By  Helle*s  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale: 
Zuleika !  last  of  GiafRr's  race. 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late ; 
He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  face ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wul-wullch*'  warn  his  distant  ear  7 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 
The  Koran-chaunters  of  the  hymn  of  fate. 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale. 

Tell  him  thy  tale ! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  lefl  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chiH : 
He  was  thv  hope — thy  j<»y— thy  love — thine  all^ 
And  that  last  thptight  on  him  thou  couldst  mn  rav* 
Sufficed  to  kill ; 
Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry— and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave ! 
Ah !  happy  !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  griof— thotigh  dccy>^thmi^h  fatal— wait  thy  fim 
Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  frar  the  force 
Of  ahjtcnre,  shame,  pritlc,  hate,  revenge,  remori*e ! 
And,  oh !  that  pang  where  more  than  madneiss  liea 
TTie  worm  that  will  not  sleep— and  never  dies ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  lighr. 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart! 
Ah !  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart ! 
Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  njwn  fhy  heail, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  ihy  limbs  doth  spread : 
By  that  same  hand  Ahdallah — Solim  bled. 
Now  lei  it  tear  thy  beard  m  idle  grief; 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed. 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed. 
Thy  daughter 's  dead ! 
Ho[>e  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam. 
The  star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  qtiench'd  its  ray  7— the  blood  that  thou  hast  slied  f 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  dcfpair : 
"Where  is  my  child  7"  an  echo  ans^vers— *<  t\Tintii »  •» 

xxvin. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 
That  thiiie  beneath,  whilt  dark  ab«*v« 
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The  tad  but  IiTing  cypres*  glooms 
And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stampM  with  an  eternal  grie^ 

Like  early  unrequited  love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms 

Even  in  that  deadly  grove— 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  despair — 

So  white— so  faintr— the  slightest  galo 
Might  whirl  the  loaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain- 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unshelterM  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower, 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen — hut  not  remote : 
Invisible  his  airy  ^^lngs, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houn  strings 

His  long  enthmcing  note ! 
It  were  the  bulbul ;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 

As  if  they  lov»d  in  vain ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
rr  is  sorrow  so  unmix'd  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  mom  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  weD ! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high, 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name/' 
T  is  from  her  cypress*  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 
'T  is  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  lute  wnr  laid  a  marble  stone ; 
Eve  J«aw  It  placed — the  morrow  gone ! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix*d  pillar  to  the  shore  ; 
For  there,  as  Helle*s  legends  tell. 
Next  mom  't  was  found  where  Seliro  fell ; 
LashM  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave : 
And  there,  by  night,  recfmed,  't  is  sakl, 
b  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  b3k>w, 
Tis  named  the  " Fu»le-phantom's  pillow!" 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  tk)urishM ;  floansheth  this  hour, 
AkMM  uid  dewy,  ebkBy  pan  ■nd  pale; 
Af  WMDitm  bcAuty*!  eUvdi  tl  Mxrow^  tdtl 


NOTES. 


Note  1.  Page  146,  fine  8. 
Wax  famt  o'er  the  fardeni  of  Gal  in  ker  Uooss 
"Gul,»»  the  rose. 

Note  2.  Page  146,  Une  17. 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  ss  his  chiklren  have  done  1 

"  9ooli  made  of  Sre,  and  chiklren  of  tiie  tan. 
With  whofln  revence  is  virtue." 

Yvung't  Revtmgt. 

Note  3.  Page  147,  line  31. 
With  Mejooun's  ule,  or  Sadi'i  sons. 
Mejnoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  tha 
East.     Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

Note  4.  Page  147,  line  82. 
Tin  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambonr. 
Tambour,  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise, 
noon,  and  twilight. 

Note  5.  Page  147,  line  106. 
He  is  aa  Arab  to  my  sicht 
Hie  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  retum  the  compli- 
ment a  hundred  fold),  even  more  than  they  hate  the 
Christians. 

Note  6.  Page  148,  line  12. 
The  mind,  the  mostc  breatbinff  Axmd  her  &ee. 
This  expression  has  met  with  objections.  I  will  not 
refer  to  <*  him  who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,**  but 
merely  request  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds, 
the  features  of  the  woman  whom  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  beautiful ;  and  if  he  then  does  not  comprehend 
fully  what  is  feebly  expressed  in  the  above  line,  I  shall 
be  sorry  for  us  both.  For  an  eloquent  passage  in  the 
latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  of  this,  perhaps 
of  anf  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate  com* 
parison  excited  by  that  analogy),  between  **  painting 
and  mtisic,**  see  vol.  lii.  cap.  10.  De  L^Alless aovk. 
And  is  not  this  connexion  still  stronger  with  the  original 
than  the  copy  7 — with  the  colouring  of  nature  than  of 
art?  After  all,  this  is  rather  to  be  Ml  tnan  described ; 
still  I  think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it,  at 
least  they  would  have  done,  had  they  beheld  the  coun- 
tenance whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the  idea ; 
for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagination,  but 
memory,  that  mirror  which  aflliction  dashes  to  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  be- 
hokls  the  reflection  multiplied ! 

Note  7.  Page  148,  line  34. 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman. 
Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  b  tha 
principal  kuidhokler  in  Turkey :  he  governs  Magnesia: 
those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  posMSs  land  on 
condition  of  service,  are  called  Tiroariots :  they  terve 
as  Spahis,  according  to  the  extent  of  territory,  and 
bring  a  certain  number  into  the  field,  generally  cavaky. 

Note  8.  Page  148,  line  46. 
And  teach  the  metwnirer  what  fste. 
When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the 
single  messenger,  who  is  alwavs  the  first  bearer  of  the 
order  for  his  death,  is  strangled  instead,  and 
times  five  or  six,  one  after  the  other,  on  the 
•rrand,  by  oomnMiid  of  the  refractory  patient ;  ii|  eo 
the  ooiilnr>«  he  ie  sveek  or  loril*  bt  bowis  kisMe  the 
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Mua**  respectabte  signaf  ure,  and  is  bowrtning  with 
prat  complacency.  In  1810,  screral  of  these  presents 
werr  eihibced  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate ; 
aaong  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  oT  Hagdat,  a 
oave  yoang  man,  cut  off  bjr  treacherf,  after  a  despe- 
nte 


Note  9.  Page  148,  line  65. 

Tbricc  dapp'd  his  hands,  and  ealPd  Us  steed. 

Clapping  of  hands  calls  the  serranls.    The  Turks 

bie  1  superihious  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have 

so  bells. 

Note  10.  Page  148,  line  68. 
Rnifo'd  his  geai-adom*d  ehibouqos. 
Chibouque,  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
■outb-piece,  and  sometimes  the  ball  wluch  contains  the 
leaf;  m  adorned  with  preaous  stones,  if  in  poaseaaion 
of  the  wealthier  orders. 

Note  11.  Page  148,  line  68. 
With  MsuffTsbee  and  Msmaloks. 
Msograbee,  Moorish  mercenaries. 

Note  13.  Page  148,  fine  69. 
His  wsy  smtd  his  DeOs  took. 
Ddi,  hnro^  who  (brm  the  ibriom  hope  of  the  cavalry, 
ud  always  begin  the  actkm. 

Note  13.  Page  148,  line  81. 

Caraeriof  cleave  the  Toldod  TdL 
A  twisted  fold  of  ^eft  is  used  for  scunitar  practice  by 
(ht  Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through 
it  It  a  single  stroke :  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used 
kr  the  same  purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a  game  of  bkiot 
jndins,  animated  and  gracefuL 

Note  14.  Page  148,  line  84. 
Nor  heard  their  OUaha  wild  and  loud— 
f  «  OOahs,*'  AUa  U  AUah,  the  "  Lcilies,"  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  OUah ;  a  cry  of  which  the 
Turks,  ibr  a  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  par- 
boiiariy  during  tlie  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  montly 
is  battle.  Their  animation  in  the  6eld,  and  gravity  m 
ikschaBiber,  with  their  pipos  and  comlmkiios,  ibrm  an 


Note  15.  Page  148,  Une  lOS. 
The  PerMso  Atar-gtiri  perfooie. 
*'Atar-gul,**  ottar  of  roses.    The  Persian  is  the 

besL 

Note  16.  Page  148,  line  105. 
The  pictured  roof  and  marlile  floor. 
The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the 
Munulman  apartments  src  generally  painted,  m  great 
houtes,  with  one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of 
Constantinople,  wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble 
caoieaipt  of  perspective ;  below,  arms,  scimitars,  etc., 
ITS  B  general  fancifuOy  and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

Note  17.  Page  148,  tine  121. 
A  nssMf  e  froui  the  Bulbal  bears. 
It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
"  loHrer  of  the  rose,"  are  sad  or  merry ;  and  Mr.  Fox's 
remarks  on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned 
controversy  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancienta  on  the 
stdbtyecL  I  dare  not  venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point, 
Ao«gh  a  fittU  inclined  to  the  **errare  mallem,"  etc, 
/  Mr.  Fos  nos 


Note  18.  Page  149,  fine  84. 
Even  Azrael.  Oum  his  dsadlj  quiver. 
"Azrael"— llie  angel  of  death. 

Note  19.  Page  149,  line  67. 
Within  the  cave«  of  IsUkar.  i 

The  treasures  of  the  Preadamite  Sultans.  See  D'Hkb  ' 
BBLOT,  article  istakw. 

Note  20.  Page  149,  line  83.  * 

Holds  not  a  Mnaselim's  eootroL 
Musselim,  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Pacha; 
a  Waywode  is  the  third ;  and  then  come  the  Agaa. 

Note  21.  Page  149,  line  84. 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Ecripo  1 

Egripo— 4he  NegroponL    According  to  the  proverh^ 

the  Turks  of  £gripo,  tho  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  thi 

Greeks  of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respecliM 

races. 

Note  22.  Page  150,  Une  31. 
Ah !  yooder  see  the  Tcfaoeadar. 
"  Tchocadar**— one  of  the  attendanU  who  preccdaa 
a  man  of  authority. 

Note  23.  Page  150,  Ime  101. 
Thine  own  "  broad  Hellespont  '*  aUII  dashes. 
The  «vrangling  about  this  epithet,  <*the  broad  M^ 
lespont"  or  the  <*  boundless  Hellespont,"  whether  ft 
moans  one  or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  aU,  ha* 
been  beyond  all  possibility  of  detaiL  I  have  even  iMard 
it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and,  not  foreseeing  a  speedy 
conclusion  to  the  controversy,  amused  myself  wicli 
swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  time,  and  probably 
may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  th« 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  **the  tale  of  Troy  dii^** 
sdll  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  taliamaaae 
word  ^^antipoi'"  probably  Homer  had  the  same  aoCio^ 
of  distance  that  a  coquette  has  of  time,  and  when  ha 
talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a  mile ;  da  the  latter,  by 
a  like  figure,  when  she  says  eUmal  attachment,  simply 
spociiics  three  weeks. 

Note  24.  Page  160,  line  112. 
Which  AnuDoa's  soo  ran  proadly  round. 
Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  Urn  altar 
with  laurel,  etc.  He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Car*' 
calla  in  his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  ate 
poisoned  a  friend,  named  Festus,  fer  tho  sake  of  iia# 
Patroclan  games.  I  have  seen  the  sheep  feeding  oa 
the  tombs  of  iEsietes  and  Antik>chui ;  the  finl  ii  ■ 
the  centre  of  the  plain. 

Note  25.  Page  151,  line  12. 
O'er  which  her  fairir  finxen  ran. 
When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  perfimit, 
which  is  slight,  but  not  disagreeable. 

N(>te  26.  Page  151,  line  15. 

Ilor  niotber'a  tainted  amuleL 

Tlic  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  inclosed 

in  gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn 

round  the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the 

East.  The  Koorsee  (throne)  verse  in  the  second  chap. 

of  tlic  Koran  describes  the  attributes  of  the  mostlligli, 

and  is  engraved  in  this  manner,  and  worn  by  me  pious, 

the  most  — teamed  and  suUiiaa  of  all  i 
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N«e  17,  P*^e  I5I,  Hm  18. 
And  br  brr  CipqitMiitiiii  Iks. 
"Comboblo" — a  Turkish  toanry.  The  MSS*,  pur- 
ufmbrly  iljose  i>r  the  PcninnSj  art  rirhly  adoroed  afld 
luminal uf].  The  Gi^ek  reiiidet  nrc  hppl  in  iiUer  igiK>- 
rancfi  ^  bm  m»ny  of  th«  Turkii^  girle  &ro  highly  ac- 
CiMaidlabed,  though  fwt  «ctuk}]y  rjUftlifiiKl  far  i  ChriiK 
ttui  cotiMifl  ;  perhaps  qomo  of  our  own  *'^bluea^^  mijlit 
■ot  bo  die  wome  fur  ftlcoe^Ji^. 

Nolo  ta,  P&ge  131^  iine  9$^ 
In  him  wu  Kme  ri>un|  Gillanrih& 
Gtliong^Q  "— >or  GaJioogi,  &  s&Uor|  iHat  u,  m  TVr^ 
■  iA  uUor ;  ih«  Grt^eki  oarig&te,  the  Turks  nofk  the 
^jna»  Thmr  dftisi  ii  piclur«*que  ;  and  1  have  geen  iho 
Ca^Iitiiifi  Pacha  mflm  ihui  once  wearitig'  it  as  a  kind  of 
•«OJ^.  Tlieir  leg*,  howcTcr,  flrft  geiwnlly  naked.  Tho 
IhMkutei  described  in  thfi  tcil  u  aheadjed  WliiiKt  wiUi 
plff«r,  uo  ihoso  of  an  Amsoul  n>bb«r«  who  wu  my 
hoit  (he  had  qoiltwl  th«  profession )j  at  hii  PyrgOi  n«tr 
GattQuiiJ  in  the  Morea;  Uwy  were  pliiited  in  scales  one 
^wv  Um  oLhcTi  likfl  tlu  back  of  an  ammdillik 

Note  £9^  Page  15€,  liM  It. 
Ba  [nij  fhff  Komn  tl-jw  drppWd- 
Tlio  eharacteu  on  allTurkith  aciniitftrs  contain  aome- 
linwi  ihe  naiiw  of  the  place  of  their  tiiM»i*f«<?torp,  but 
IBon  generally  a  tett  frcm  the  Koran,  in  l<?!ierB  of  gold 
Amount  those  in  my  poraeadion  iii  one  wilh  a  blade  of 
■in^af  contlitiction  ;  it  it  vejy  broad,  and  tiie  vdg^ 
Botdied  into  seTpcntine  curve*  like  the  ripple  of  water, 
er  Uia  warermg  of  flame  t  ^ed  tlie  Amnenian  who 
•old  it,  what  pnsdible  inc  auch  a  figure  eould  vld :  he 
■aid,  in  lialiao,  ihal  he  did  not  know ;  but  the  Qluaaii]- 
mvns  had  an  idea  thai  th4»e  of  thii  form  gave  a  Hverer 
wound ;  bdU  liked  U  because  tl  was  *'  piu  feroce."  t 
did  Dot  much  admire  the  reait^n,  but  boughl  U  iix  ita 

Note  SO,  Page  152,  line  m. 

But  Ilka  tb«  |}«(»h4^w  of  a  Cairu 
It  it  la  be  ob^errrdj  that  (jvery  alki^too  (o  any  thing 
Or  pantwta^^e  iti  the  Old  Ttistarnenl;,  euch,  as  the  Ark,  or 
Cain,  is  e^^uaUy  the  privjtege  of  Muisulnwwi  witl  Jew  ■ 
^aed  Ibe  fomier  profe«s  to  be  tnuch  better  acquitntcd 
milh  Iha  lives,  UpA  and  fa^lous,  of  tbv  pairiarcbA,  dian 
ii  wamnted  by  our  onu  Sajcrcd  wru,  and  not  content 
•ml)  Adam,  they  have  a  bionraphy  of  Pre- Adamites. 
I  )•  the  monarch  oT aU  necrrnnnncy,  and  Mtmen  a 
I  inferior  only  to  Christ  aiid  MELbfxmet.  Zuled£a 
M  the  Por»ian  name  of  Potiphar^i  wife,  amjj  her  amour 
irttb  Joaeph  coriititiUoi  one  of  ihe  fineat  pooma  in  tlieir 
^anfuafre,  U  \*  therefore  no  violation  of  costume  lo  put 
iho  muaeaof  Cain,  or  Noah, into  the  mouth  of  a  MoiiilciiL 

Nota  3U  Page  U^  line  4$. 
And  PLimran''i  nbti  honk*  aileft- 
Pa* wan  0;iltnij  tlie  rfebcl  of  Widin,  who  for  the  last 
fe4ja  of  hill  life,  act  tbe  whole  poi*cr  of  the  Porte  at 
^«>iaiice. 

Note  3Si  Page  \b^^  liiw  ftl. 
Uter  favii  lliair  hiinvfaiTa  to  ihe  wind. 
Honetai^  ihb  stanrlari!  of  a  Puchn^ 

Note  33.  Pb^c152,  linB74. 
fie  draok  ufva  drauipKi,  nor  fi^iled  irntia! 
v%mi^t  E'fi^K  °^  ^17'°'  ^utro,  or  Scuiart,  1  am  not 


cure  which,  was  actual  ly  takeEi  oiFby  the  Albanian  A&, 
in  the  loanner  de&cribfid  in  the  lex^  All  Pa^^ba,  whitA 
I  was  in  the  couniry,  nuuried  the  daughter  of  hia  ii~iettii^ 
some  years  ailer  the  event  had  taken  place  »1  »  bath  in 
Sophia,  or  Adrianopb.  The  fwison  was  rniied  m  tb« 
cup  of  coffefi,  which  is  preaeoted  b<;fore  ibe  abefbtl  b^ 
the  bath^kt'eper,  af^cr  dressing. 

Note  S4.  Page  153,  lino  64, 
I  HiQibt  Ut  lU-TBi,  and  mw  them  alL 
The  Turkisi)  notions  of  atntosl  all  islaiKiB  are  "wAiaJ 
to  the  Archipelago,  the  aea  alluded  to- 

Note  a^.  Piuge  153,  hoc  S7. 
The  left  of  l^mbm"!  pfliiiol*  ?here. 
Ltmbro  Ganxanif  a  Gre**k,  rameua  for  hta:  eflbits  in 
178^1-^  for  the  independence  of  hia  rountry:  ab<tB« 
doned  by  the  Russians,  he  became  a  pirulf^  and  thm 
Archipelago  was  the  sci-nc  of  his  enterpriset.  He  is  aaid 
lo  be  stiU  aliTc  at  Pclersburgh,  He  and  Riga  ar^  the  two 
moat  celebrated  of  the  Greek  revolulioniiti.. 

Note  36.  Pa^e  1^,  line  91. 
To  *oati;})  tim  Uajrah*  ftvu  Uwii  faiiv. 
"  Ravahflf'^  all  who  piy  the  capilatjoti  Lai,  oatted  tba 
"Haratch." 

NoleBT.    Pug^lSa^UoeSS. 
A^  '.  ]i:t  lou  hke  ih^a^vtun  puTriarch  ppam. 
This  first  of  Toyagci  U  one  of  the  few  with  which  lbs 
Mussiilmam  [vofesa  much  acc|uaiiitJLtjetf^. 

Note  ^  Paf  e  153,  line  9B. 
Or  onlr  kotiw  od  Innd  \iw  Trifi»r>  h^ms- 
The  wandering  life  of  the  Ambs,  Taftam,  and  Tnrlt»> 
mans,  wiU  bo  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  EaalcPi 
travels.  Thot  it  posseflseA  a  charm  ^inculiar  to  itseireall* 
not  be  denied.  A  yotin«f  French  rcncgndo  confcned  <0 
Cbiteaubriand,  that  he  never  fottiid  hinucif  alone,  gaJ- 
lopin^  in  the  desert,  withmit  a  sentation  approaching  to 
rapture,  which  was  indescribable. 

Note  as,   Pamelas,  line  118, 
QloomitDjr  Ha  .\iLei>  in  iii  rpiTSinii  hoiir. 
*^  Jannat  al  Ad^,'*  the  ptirpttual  abode,  th&MldM^" 
man  Paradise. 

NoU9  40.  Fa^  1&5,  line  78. 
And  moum'fl  abuVQ  hi«  L|irbao-«iunes 
A  turban  is  barred  in  auitie  above  the  grave*  of  am 
oely* 

Nnte  41.  Page  155,  line  St. 

Hie  loud  WuT  wg1!ph  vrnm  hii  liuilaBt  «aT. 

The  deatb-aong  of  the  Tiirkiifth  women.  The  ^*«ikM 

^laviJ4 "  are  the  men  wlioae  notiow  of  dcconun  fortMl 

econplolnl  in  putitwm 

Note  4i!.  Page  1  j5,  line  ISS. 
"  WbwB  ta  mr  filiild  t " — an  ockn  aMwi-rt— "  Wb«n  V 
«*I  caine  lo  the  p!ace  of  my  binh  and  cried,  *th» 
friends  rif  niy  youilL,  v^bere  ore  they  i^  and  an  Edw 
answered,  *  whi^re  are  they  1 ' " 

J^rvm  <m  Arabic  J\iSt 

The  abov«  qmitalion  (frowi  which  ihe  idea  in  tbe  L«it 
b  taken]  must  be  alri^ady  hunjliar  to  every  readrr — il  ia 
^ren  in  the  ftrat  annoLatioti,  pn«!c  67,  of  "the  Pb*jLaorQS 
of  Memocy  i^  a  poem  ao  well  known  at  lo  rewkr  a 
referenctf  aimoat  anperfluous  ^  bul  Ut  wbnH  pa|e*  al 
will  be  delighted  ta  recur. 
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Nol»4S.  Pmce  156,  line  47. 
Into  Zalatka*a  owim. 
**Aai  any  Umcom  UmI  splimtU  men*!  nmM/* 
BULTON. 

Foribabef  that  the  souls  of  the  demd  inhabit  the  farm 
flfbink,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  eaat.  Lord  Lyttleton^s 
ghoii  story;  the  behef  of  tho  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that 
Georj^  L  flew  into  her  window  in  the  shape  ofa  raven 


(see  Orfbrd^s  Reminiscences),  and  many  other  instan* 
ces,  bring  this  superstition  nearer  home.  The  most  singiH 
lar  was  the  whira  of  a  Worcester  lady,  who,  believing 
her  daughter  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  singing-bird,  lit* 
erallv  furnished  her  pew  in  the  Cathedral  with  cages-fiA 
of  the  kind ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  benefactress  i^ 
beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to  bsr 
harmless  folly. — For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford*s  I 


Site  C^ovuaiv; 

A  TALE. 


- 1  snoi  pensieri  in  hii  dormir  noa  ponno. 

TASSO.  Cmmlo  <Ucim»,  GtmsaUmwu  Ltim-aU. 


THOMAS  aaOOHE,  ESQ. 

MY  DR.\E  MOORE, 

I  DCDiCATK  to  you  the  last  production  with  which  I 
Bbafl  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  jrour  indulgence, 
for  wotoe  years ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anxious  to  avail 
BiTwlf  of  thb  ktest  and  only  opportunity  of  adorning 
m  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated  by  unshaken  public 
pnncipJe,  and  the  vaofA  undoubted  and  various  talents. 
While  Ireland  ranks  you  among  the  hrroest  of  her  pa- 
inots :  while  you  stand  alone  the  first  of  htt  bards  in  her 
wlinwtion,  and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree, 
pamit  one,  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquoint- 
laco^  has  been  the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced, 
t«  aid  the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship,  to 
tiK  voice  oCnwe  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least  |iruve 
to  roil,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the  gratification 
Hmred  from  your  society,  nor  abandoned  the  prospect 
oTib*  renewal,  wheueviT  your  leisure  or  inclination  allows 
Tw  to  atone  to  your  Cncnds  for  too  long  an  absence,  h 
i«  said  among  those  friendss,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are 
c-n^ed  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will 
he  laid  in  the  East :  none  can  do  those  scenes  vo  much 
JMnw.  The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  niaunili- 
nnt  and  fi«!ry  spirit  of'  her  sonx,  ihe  beauty  and  fcohiig  of 
h»T  daughters,  may  there  be  (pund ;  and  Collins,  when 
Iw  denominated  lus  Oriental  his  Irish  Eclogues,  was  not 
a<«  are  how  true,  at  least,  was  a  part  of  his  parallel.  Your 
Bnae:nati(»n  will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded 
tkv ;  but  wiMness,  tenderness,  and  originality,  are  port 
of  ruur  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you 
have  already  thus  far  (>roved  your  title  more  clearly  tliaii 
the  HKMt  zealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all  men 
•re  supposed  to  be  fluent,  ami  none  agreeable? — Self. 
f  liave  written  much,  and  publi.siied  more  than  enoii^'h 
>o  demand  a  longer  silcnci*  than  I  now  incdirato  ;  but  for 
fntne  years  to  come  it  is  my  intention  to  tempt  no 
fiinher  the  award  of  **  god.«,  men,  nor  columns.'*  In 
if*  present  comjKvsition  I  have  n'timpled  n<»t  the  most 
difSruh,  but,  (leHiaps,  llie  best-adapted  measure  to  our 
Unsiiagv^,  the  good  old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couple*. 
The  stanza  of  Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified 
iuf  uarraiive ;  though  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 


after  my  own  heart:  Scott  alone,  of  the 
ration,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over  the  I 
facility  of  the  ocio-syllabic  verse ;  and  this  is  not  the  leesl 
victory  of  his  ferule  and  mighty  genius :  in  blank  verse, 
Milton,  Thomson,  ami  our  dramatists,  are  the  beaeons 
that  shine  along  the  deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  roufll 
and  barren  rock  on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  herok^ 
couplet  is  not  the  mont  popular  measure  certainly  ;  but 
as  I  did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  withom 
further  apology,  and  lake  my  chance  once  more  widi 
that  versifkalion,  in  whicii  I  have  hitherto  published 
nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  circulatioii  ii 
part  of  my  present  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  personages 
more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  |»os8ible,  inasmuch  as  1 
have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  considered  no  less 
responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  bad 
b(H'n  personal.  Be  it  so — if  I  have  deviated  into  the 
gloomy  vanity  of  "  drawing  from  self,"  the  pictures  are 
probably  like,  since  they  are  unfavourable;  and  if  not, 
those  who  know  me  Ere  undeceived,  and  those  who  de 
not,  I  have  little  interest  in  imdeceiving.  I  havte  tm 
particular  desire  that  any  bA  my  acquaintance  shniM 
think  the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagininf^ 
but  I  cannot  help  a  little  supnso,  and  |icf  haps  ) 
ment,.at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  | 
instance,  when  I  see  several  banls  (far  more  < 
I  allow),  in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted 
from  all  participation  in  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who, 
nevertheless,  might  be  found  with  little  more  morably 
than  "The  Giaour,"  and  perha|)S — but  no— I  must  admit 
ChiUle  Harold  to  l>e  a  very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as 
lo  his  identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever 
"alias"  tliey  please. 

It',  however,  it  were  worth  while  lo  remove  the  im- 
pression, it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that  the  mate 
who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and  his  frienr*4, 
the  p*Kji  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  pemiila 
me  here  and  elsewhere  lo  subscribe  myself, 

most  truly,  and  affectionately, 
his  obedient  servant, 

BYRON. 
January  S,  1814. 
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CANTO  I. 


— noMuo  macf  ior  dolora, 

Cbe  ricordani  del  Uioipu  fulice 

MttUaiDiMrta 

DANTE. 


I. 
*  0*E&  the  glad  watera  of  the  dark-blue  aea. 
Our  thought!  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breexe  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Surrey  our  empire  and  behokJ  our  home ! 
rhese  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  »till  to  range 
fVom  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  tliou,  luxurious  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  plei 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  7 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  xeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel — 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
lis  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes— 
Stve  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life ; 
When  kMt^what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  7 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamour'd  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head ; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul. 
Ours  with  one  pang— one  bound — escapes  contrd. 
Hie  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave. 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Oun  are  the  tears,  though  few,  smcerely  shed, 
When  ocean 'shrouds  snd  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
hk  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epiUph  in  danger's  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry  remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  /" 


U. 
Sujh  were  the  notes  that  from  the  pimte's  isle. 
Around  the  kindUng  watch-fire  rang  l;ie  while ; 
8iich  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along. 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song ! 
In  scatter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sami, 
ITiey  game — carouse — converse— or  whet  the  brand ; 
Helect  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 
And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  d'mis  its  shine : 
Repair  uie  bout,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 
While  others  straggling  miLse  along  the  shore ; 
For  the  wikl  bird  the  busy  springes  set. 
Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 


Gaze  where  scene  distant  sail  a  speck  sopphes, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enterprise ; 

Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil. 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where — their  chiePs  aUotment  this, 

Theirs  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  Chief  7 — His  name  on  every  shore 

Is  famed  and  fear'd— they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command : 

Few  are  hb  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill. 

That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  stilK— 

And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 

Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots,  ^ 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits. 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

His  mind  seems  nouri^'d  by  that  abstinence. 

"  Steer  to  that  shore!'*— they  saiL  "Do  this! "— 't  is  di-ir 

"Now  form  and  follow  me !" — the  spoil  is  won. 

Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 

To' such  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 

Convey  reproo(^  nor  further  deign  reply. 

m. 

"A  sail! — a  sail !" — a  promised  prize  to  hope  • 
Her  nation — flag — ^how  speaks  the  telescope  7 
No  prize,  alas ! — ^but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Yes— she  is  ours — a  home-returning  bark — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze ! — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape— our  bay  « 

Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  gf>os ! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes — 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire — the  wreck- 
To  move  the  monarch  (rf'her  peopled  deck  7 

IV. 
Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 
The  sails  are  furl'd  ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swinger 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  Irom  the  latticed  stem. 
'T  is  mann'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hail  to  the  welcome  shout ! — the  friendly  speech ! 
When  hand  grasps  hand  miiiing  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply. 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity ! 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud. 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each  dear  v^^di 
"  Oh !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success; — 
But  ?hall  we  see  them'  will  their  nccents  bless? 
Fnnn  where  the  batUe  roars — the  billows  chafe — 
i  hey  doubtless  boldly  died — but  who  are  safe? 
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Hera  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  aivpriae, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes!**— 

VI. 
"  Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
And  dooht  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming — short ; 
Yet  thus  sincere — ^*t  is  cheering,  though  so  brief; 
But,  Juan !  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief: 
(ha  greeting  paid,  we  ^  feast  on  our  return, 
And  all  shall  hear  wliat  each  may  wish  to  learn.'' 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  his  walch-towcr  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wiki-flowers  blossoming, 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 
Whusc  scattcr'd  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 
Frucn  croj^  to  did*  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave, 
\Vh,it  lonely  straggler  kraks  akmg  the  wave  7 
In  pea«ive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand. 
Not  oft  a  rcsting-staff  to  that  red  hand. 
**  T  IS  he — 't  is  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone ; 
On — Juan !  on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views— 4uid  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 
Ifim  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent — 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  expressed  assent. 
Trieste  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
lie  ben^i^  him  slightly,  but  his  li[M  are  mute. 
**Th<ts«;  letters.  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  s|>oil  or  peril  nigh : 
WhuteVr  his  tidingsi,  we  can  well  report, 
M  irh  that" — "Peace,  peace !" — He  cuts  their  prating 

short. 
WHmiermw  tlj*»y  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  hi«  muttering  speech : 
They  wAtch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look. 
To  jather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took  ^ 
Rot,  this  as  if  he  gucss'd,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll — **  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark- 
Where  is  Gonsalvo  7" 

"In  the  anchor'd  bark." 
"  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear. 
Kack  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare: 
M>^.'lf  this  enii-rphsc  to-night  will  share." 
**  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?" 

"Ay!  at  set  of  sun: 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
M»  oor.dei — cloak— one  hour'— and  wo  arc  gone. 
Sim*^  nn  thy  bugle — see  tliat,  free  from  rust, 
Mt  rarbme-lock  sprin|;i  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Kr  ih«  et\2*i  sharpened  of  my  boarding-brand, 
Anri  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Ij^M  tmie,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes : 
Msrk  lliat  llie  «ignal-|»im  be  duly  fired 
Tk>  teQ  us  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired." 

VIII. 
T^iev  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 
T^i  iioim  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Vi;T  tiicy  repine  not— 40  that  Conrad  guidea ; 
A'-d  who  dare  questioa  aught  Out  he  decades? 
26 


That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery. 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seMom  heard  to  sigh ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  \vith  sallower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  7 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  7 
The  power  of  Thought— the  magic  of  the  Mind  ! 
Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moukis  another's  weakness  to  its  witl ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown^ 
Makes  even  their  nughtiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  ! 
'T  is  Nature's  doom — ^bul  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 
Oh !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  cliains, 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains ! 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 

Demons  in  act,  but  gods  at  least  in  face, 

In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire 

Robust,  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 

No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  conunon  height ; 

Yet,  ill  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 

Saw  more  tlian  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 

That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun-burnt  his  check,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  o{\  perforce  his  rising  Up  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curl)s,  but  scarce  conceaia, 

Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien. 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen : 

His  features'  deepening  linos  and  varying  hue, 

At  times  attracted,  yet  pcr)>lex'd  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  rourkiness  of  mind, 

Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined 

Such  might  it  be— that  none  could  truly  tell — 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  d*dy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye  ; 

He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek. 

At  once  the  observer's  pur{K>8e  to  espy. 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  bhould  betray 

Some  secret  thought  limn  drag  that  cliiePs  to-di^. 

Thfre  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer. 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear , 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell  * 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 

Wiihm— within — 'l  was  there  the  spirit  wrought! 

Love  shows  all  changes — Hale,  ambition,  guile 

Betray  no  furtlier  than  the  bitter  smile ; 

The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 

Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  si*eak  alone 

Of  deeper  passions ;  and  to  judge  tltcir  mjen. 

Hn,  who  wouki  see,  must  b(  karuscii  onsotto 
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Then — with  the  htvried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  Ustcms,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intnnive  on  that  mood  of  fear: 
Then — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelinvs  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart: 
That  rise — convulse— contend — that  freeze,  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then — stranger !  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not. 
Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark— how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years ! 
Bdiold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself— the  secret  spirit  free  7 

XI. 

Tet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  nature  sent 

To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument ; — 

His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 

Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 

WarpM  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 

In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 

DoomM  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 

He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 

And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 

Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestowM  on  better  men 

Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Pear'd— shunn'd — belied— ere  youth  had  lost  her  force, 

He  hated  man  too  much  to  feci  remorse. 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call. 

To  pay  the  iixjurics  of  some  on  all. 

He  knew  him^ielf  a  villain — but  he  deemM 

llie  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemM ; 

And  scomM  the  best  as  h)'pocritcs  who  hid 

Thoae  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detestwl,  but  he  knew 

The  hearts  that  loathed  htm  crouch*d  and  dreaded  too. 

Lone,  wild,  and  slranve,  he  stood  alike  exempt 

From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acfs  surprise ; 

But  they  that  fcar'd  him  durcd  not  to  despise : 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ero  he  wake 

The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 

The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 

The  last  exftires — but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 

Fut  to  the  doomM  offender's  form  it  clings, 

And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings ! 

XII. 
None  are  all  evil— quickening  round  his  heart, 
One  Nofler  feeling  would  not  y<^  depart ; 
Ofl  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  pa^ions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Tet  'gainst  that  pasnion  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  love ! 
Tes,  it  was  love — unchangeable — unchanged. 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged  ; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 
He  shunn'd,  nor  SAu^ht.  but  coMly  oass'd  them  by ; 
Thougn  n.any  a  beauty  croo[)'d  m  |>rison'd  bower, 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  ung^iarded  hour. 
Yes — it  w.u!  love — if  thotighbt  of  tenderness, 
IVicd  in  temptation,  strengthen'd  by  distress, 
Unnvived  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime, 
And  Tet — Oh  more  than  ^  t-*>uiitired  by  time; 


Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 

Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove— 

If  there  bo  love  in  mortals — this  was  love  ! 

He  was  a  villain — ay — reproaches  shower 

On  him — ^but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone. 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one ! 

XIII. 

He  paused  a  moment — till  his  hastening  men 

Poss'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 

"  Strange  tidings ! — many  a  peril  have  I  past. 

Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 

Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear. 

Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 

'T  is  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 

Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 

And,  if  my  plan  but  bold,  and  fortune  smile. 

We  'II  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral-{)ile. 

Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  Uicir  dreams ! 

Morn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  briliiani  beams 

As  kindle  high  to-night  (hut  blow,  thou  breeze!) 

To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 

Now  to  Medora — Oh !  my  sinking  heart. 

Long  may  her  onn  be  lighter  than  tliou  art ! 

Yet  was  I  brave — mean  loast  where  all  are  brave ! 

Even  msects  sting  for  augh*  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share, 

That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair. 

Small  merit  claini5; — but 't  was  my  nobler  hope 

To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope; 

Long  have  I  led  them — not  to  vainly  bleed ;  , 

No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed! 

So  let  it  be— it  irks  not  me  to  die  ; 

Rut  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 

Rut  chafes  my  pride  Uuis  baffled  in  the  snare  ; 

Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craf)  7  to  set  at  last 

Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  7 

Oh,  fate  ! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate — 

Siie  may  redeem  thcc  still— nor  yet  too  late." 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reacliM  tlie  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hiJ 
There  at  the  portal  paused-^for  wild  and  soO 
He  heard  those  acccnUi  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  ninji 
And  tlicsc  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung : 

1. 
"  Deep  in  my  soul  lliat  teller  secret  dwells. 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  cvcnnorc^ 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 


"There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulcliral  lamp 
Burn:«  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen; 

Which  not  the  darkness  -of  despair  can  (laiii|>. 
Though  vaio  its  ray  as  it  baa  nevor  be«o. 
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^  Remember  me    Oh !  paai  not  thou  my  grmte 
^"ithout  one  thought  whose  relics  there  redioe : 

The  only  peng  my  bosom  dare  noC  brave 
Must  be  to  find  fiirgetfulness  in  tliine. 

4. 

*<  My  ibodest—&intest— fattest— eccenu  bear : 
GheT  fur  the  dead  not  Tirtue  can  reprove ; 

l^n  give  roe  all  I  ever  asked — a  tear, 
The  first — last— sole  reward  of  so  much  lore !" 


He  pass*d  the  portal^-crossM  the  corridore. 
And  readrd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o*er: 

*  My  own  Medora !  sure  thy  song  is  sad — ** 

*  In  Conrad*s  absence  wouldst  thou  have  u  ^ad? 
iVithout  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 

S:ill  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 
8f  ill  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
My  heart  unhushM — although  my  lips  were  route! 
Oh !  mviy  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined. 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind, 
AtwJ  de<rm*d  the  breath  that  (aintly  fannM  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale; 
T}ti«t;:h  joft,  it  !ie«m*d  the  low  prophetic  dh'ge, 
Tliat  nKMimM  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge : 
S<j3  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon-fire, 
L^«t  (ipies  le»s  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire ; 
An.i  many  a  restless  hour  otitwatchM  each  star, 
An-i  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
Oh !  how  tlie  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew. 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view. 
And  still  I  gaied  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  tnith — my  vow ! 
At  length — ^*t  wan  noon — I  hailM  and  blest  the  matt 
That  nwrt  my  sijjht — it  near'd — Alas !  it  past ! 
An(ith<'r  came — Oh  God !  'twas  thine  at  last ! 
U'wil J  thai  those  davs  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne*er, 
Mv  Counul !  leani  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sire  tho:i  lia*i  n>»re  than  wealth  ;  and  many  a  home 
Ah  bright  a«  thi:*  invites  us  not  to  roam ; 
Thou  itnow'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
1  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here : 
Th«-ii  not  fijT  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 
Which  ilies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
llo^r  ctran;*'  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
SUould  war  with  nature  and  iUt  better  will !" 

**\ff,  Kfran:!**  itideeil,  that  heart  hath  long  been  changed; 

WiMin-Ukc  U  was  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 

W-.ihont  one  ho|ie  on  earth  beyond  thy  bve, 

An  1  !«c-irrc  a  glim;>se  of  mercy  from  above. 

V«>t  ih«:  mnie  fcding  which  tliou  dost  condemn, 

Mj  vwy  love  to  thoe  i«  hate  to  them, 

S**  cki^ely  mingling  here,  tliat,  disentwined, 

I  ':*::iM-  to  bve  thee  when  I  love  mankind. 

Vi-t  .in  "ti  not  this — the  |>ro<if  of  all  the  past 

A«*iir»**  th*"  future  that  my  k)ve  will  last ; 

Hit— Oh,  M^.-dora !  nerve  tliy  gentler  heart, 

ViL<  liour  again — ^but  not  lor  long— we  part." 

**Tliis  hour  we  part ! — my  heart  foreboded  this : 
Phi*  *\rr  fa-le  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 
7Tii«  (vir— it  cannot  be— this  hour  away! 
)  CIO  bark  hath  hanflj  ancbored  in  the  bftj: 


Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew  ; 

My  love !  thou  mock*st  my  weakness ;  and  wouldst  stMl 

My  breast  before  the  lime  wlien  it  must  fi;el ; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress, 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  biuemcss. 

Be  silent,  Conrad !— dearest !  come  and  share 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 

Light  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  fnigal  fare ! 

See,  I  have  plucked  the  firuit  that  promised  best, 

And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleas*d,  I  gueaa^dl 

At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest :  thrice  the  hill 

My  steps  have  wonnd  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

Yes !  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 

See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow ! 

The  grape's  gay  juice  thy  IxMom  never  clieers ; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cu[»  api>ears ! 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  come,  the  board  is  s|»rcad  ;  our  silver  lamp 

Is  trinun'd,  and  heeds  not  die  Sirocco's  damp : 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along. 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 

Shall  soothe  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  car. 

We  Ml  turn  the  talc,  by  Ariosto  told, 

Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  Icf^  of  old. ' 

Why — thou  wert  worse  than  ho  who  broke  his  vow 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouhbt  thou  leave  me  now ; 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief— I  've  seen  thee  smile. 

When  the  clear  sky  showed  Ariadne's  Isle, 

Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliHTs  tho  while : 

And  tlms,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  1  said. 

Lest  time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  llian  dreafl. 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  roe  for  tlie  main : 

And  he  deceived  me— for — he  came  again !" 

"  Again — again — and  oft  again — my  love ! 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above. 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wuig  : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell  7 

Smce  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell ! 

Yet  would  I  lain — did  time  allow— disclose— 

Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wtuited  guard. 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prefiared : 

Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord  *s  away. 

Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 

And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet. 

Security  shall  make  re}K>se  more  sweet: 

List ! — 't  is  the  bugle— Juan  shrilly  hlew^ 

One  kiss— one  more — another — Oh !  Adieu  !" 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  enibract. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  b^ncatli  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  do%imcast  droopM  in  tearless  agotiy. 
Her  lung  fair  hair  lay  floating  o^er  his  arms. 
In  all  the  wildncss  of  d*sheveird  charms  ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwell 
So  full — that  feehng  seem'd  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark — peals  the  tliunder  of  the  frignal-gun ! 
It  told  't  was  sunset— and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  pressM ; 
Which  mutdy  dasp'd,  impkringly  caresa'd  > 
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And,  tottering  to  the  oouch,  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 
Fettr— that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
RiacM  her  cold  forehead— tum'd—ia  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

'*  And  is  he  gone  7''— on  sudden  solitude 

How  all  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 

**  T  was  but  an  instant  past — and  here  he  stood  ! 

And  nuw  " — without  the  portal's  porch  she  nish*d, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gushM ; 

Big— brignt~-and  fast,  unknown  to  her  thej  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — "farewell!" 

For  in  that  word^that  fatal  word — howe'er 

We  {NTomise — hope — believe — ^there  breathes  despair. 

0*cr  every  feature  of  that  still  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fixM  what  time  can  ne'er  erese ; 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

TUt— Oh,  how  far !— it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  il  flowM — and  phrensied  seemM  to  swim 

Through  these  long,  daric,  and  glistening  lashes,  dewM 

With  drops  of  sadness  ofl  to  be  rcnewM. 

"He  *s  gone !" — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 

She  look*d  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again ; 

But  turnM  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate— 

**  It  is  DO  dream — and  I  am  desolate !" 

XVI. 
From  crag  to  crag  descending — swif\ly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turned  his  head ; 
Bm  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
Bis  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 
That  haiPd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
And  she— the  dim  and  melancholy  star. 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
On  her  ho  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think. 
There  he  might  rest,  but  on  destruction's  brink : 
Yel  once  almost  he  stoppM— and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave  ; 
But  no— it  must  not  be-— a  worthy  chief 
May  nwlt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind. 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  nund : 
Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  he  hears 
The  dang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  sea-boy  on  the  mast 
The  anchor's  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowa  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge  ; 
And,  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  fUkg  aIoi\, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  couM  seem  so  sofL 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 
He  feeb  of  all  his  former  self  posscst ; 
He  bounds — he  flies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach. 
There  checks  his  speed  ;  but  pauses  less  to  bre&the 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Noi  rush,  diflturb'd  b/  haste^  to  vulgar  view: 


For  well  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen. 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  ejre, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  cotulesy ; 
AQ  these  he  wielded  to  conmiand  assent : 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancell'd  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word. 
When  echoed  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd. 

xvn. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard ; 
Before  him  Juan  stands — **  Are  all  prepared  ?" 
*'  They  are — nay  more— embark'd :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

"  My  sword  and  my  capote." 
So  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung. 
"  Call  Pedro  here  I" — He  comes — and  Conrad  beiid^ 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  dcign'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  gravtm  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  nuurk  : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shint 
On  our  return— till  then  aU  peace  be  thine !" 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flosh'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  the  waves,  phosphoric  '  brightness  broke  ; 
They  gain  the  vessel— ou  tlie  deck  he  stands ; 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  hands^ — 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  tum — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  7 
Alas !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower. 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She— his  Medora — did  she  mark  the  prow ! 
Ah !  never  toved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
Rut  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day— 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends. 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means — and  ends ; 
Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart. 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  7 
Meantime,  the  steady  Droeze  serenely  blew. 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle, 
To  gain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning  smile 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail— and  mark  bow  there  supine 
The  hghts  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  dune. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  ancbor'd  where  his  anlNMh  moaot  to  lie ; 
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■  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 

■  high  lis  rude  fantastic  shape. 

n  band  to  dutj- — not  from  sleep— 
'  deeds  alike  od  land  or  deep ; 
I  their  leader  o\:r  tliu  fretting  flood, 
talk^d-^and  yet  he  talk'd  of  Uood ! 


CANTO  II. 


Comwoeftte  i  dubiuai  desiri  t 

DANTE. 


bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
mn's  lattices  the  lamps  arc  bright, 
be  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 
promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
nl  drag  the  fetlcr*d  Rorers  home ; 
e  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
I  to  hb  firnian  and  his  word, 
a'd  prows  collect  ak>ng  the  coast, 
he  gatnering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
ired  tlie  captives  and  the  prize, 
the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
saQ — no  doubt  to-morrow*s  sun 
»  Pirates  bound — their  haven  wtm ! 
be  vtatch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
ike  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill ; 
who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
hr  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek ; 
idi  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave— 
:  sabre*8  edge  before  a  slave ! 
wd&ng — ^but  forbear  to  slay — 
are  strong,  yet  mercifijl  to-day, 
deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
i  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
oat  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
ho  wish  to  wear  a  head,  must  smile  ; 
I  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
thcor  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

n. 

hal  reclines  the  turbanM  Seyd ; 
e  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead, 
e  banquet,  and  the  last  pila^- 
Iraughta,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 
he  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice,' 
bear  round  for  rigid  Moslem's  use ; 
ilubooque's*  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
a  the  Almas '  to  wild  minstrelsy, 
■era  will  view  the  chiefs  embark ; 
ira  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark : 
n  may  more  securely  sleep 
oiiefa,  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep ; 

-oor  combat  till  they  must, 

I  than  to  Korans  trust ; 

I  crowded  in  his  host 
"aat  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast. 

in. 

ooi  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
I  ihe  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait, 
icM  bead    hia  band  sahites  the  fkior, 


*' A  ca))tive  Dcrvise,  from  tlie  pirate's  sest 
Escaped  is  here — himself  would  tcU  llic  rest." 
He  took  the  sign  from  Scyd's  aasouting  eye. 
And  led  tJie  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest. 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  bis  kwk  deprest ; 
Yet  worn  ho  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  years, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  he  wore. 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown^ 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bcstow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd ; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek. 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

<<  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  V* 

«  From  the  outUiw'a  dM, 
A  fugitive—" 

**  Thy  capture  where  and  whm  7" 
"  From  Scalanova*8  port  to  Scio's  isle. 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  dkl  not  smile 
Upon  our  course    the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won  :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  ohams. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offered  chance  of  flight : 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 
With  thee— moat  mighty  Pacha!  who  can  fear?" 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  preparedp 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guird? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  prepare  ion,  doum'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed?" 

**  Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye 
That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy ; 
I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 
Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore  { 
I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 
Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivi^ ; 
And  felt— that  aD  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers. 
Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  judge,  at  least,  firom  my  eaci^M^ 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape ; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here— if  eyed  with  vigilanco : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly. 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh : 
Pacha! — my  Umbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves ; 
Permit  my  absence — ^peace  be  with  thee !  Peae«j 
With  all  around ! — now  grant  ropoae — release.** 


"  Stay,  Dervise !  I  have  more  to  question — stay, 
I  do  command  thee— sit— dost  bear?— obey! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring , 
Thou  shah  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  supper  done— prepare  thee  to  reply. 
Clearly  and  full— I  love  not  mysteiy.** 

T  were  vain  to  gueat  what  ahobk  the  pwus  man* 
Who  k»ok*d  Mt  krna^  on  tfatt  Dmns 
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Nor  show'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prett, 
And  lei's  respect  for  every  fellow-guest. 
T  was  but  a  moment's  peevish  liectic  past 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast: 
He  sate  him  down  in  silencei  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunnM,  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemuM  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 
'*  What  nib  thee,  Dervise  7  eat — doct  tliou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's  7  or  my  friends  thy  foes  7 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  sah  7  that  sacred  pledge 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  even  c<Mitending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  I" 

**  Salt  seasons  dainties — and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stem  vow  and  order's  *  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange-^f  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head ; 
But  for  thy  sway — nay  more— thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread,  nor  banquet — save  alone  ; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

"Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art- 
One  question  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many  7 — Ha !  it  cannot  sure  be  day  I 
What  star— what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay? 
It  ahines  a  lake  of  fire !— away — away ! 
Ho!  treachery!  my  guards!  my  scimitar! 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar ! 
Accursed  Dervise  ! — these  thy  tidings — thou 
Some  villain  spy — seize — cleave  him— slay  him  now !" 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glan>d  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Who4C  demon  death-blow  lcf\  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  fiames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
T!ie  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell, 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha*s  angry  ciy, 
They  seize  that  Dervise !  seize  on  Zatanai !  * 
He  saw  their  terror— check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Sinco  for  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd, 
llie  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  migle — brief  the  blast — but  snrilly  blew ; 
T  is  answer'd — "  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew ! 
.  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 
And  <lrem  design  had  left  me  nagle  beroT'* 


Sweeps  his  long  arm — thr*  sabre's  whirling  sway 

Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 

Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  began, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwiielm'd  with  rage,  a 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he — and  3ret  he  dreads  the  blow. 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe ! 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight. 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ;' 

For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 

And  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait; 

Where  wild  amazement  shrieking — kneeling — th^wt 

The  sword  aside — in  vain — the  blood  o'erflows ! 

The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 

Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 

Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 

Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 

A  glutted  tiger  mangl'mg  in  his  lair ! 

But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 

*'  'T  is  well — but  Seyd  escapes — and  be  must  die. 

Much  hath  been  done — but  more  remains  to  do— 

Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  loo?" 


Quick  at  the  word — they  seize  him  each  a  tordi. 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  poreh. 

A  stem  delight  was  fii'd  in  Conrad's  eye. 

But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 

Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 

Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 

"  Oh !  burst  the  Haram — v%Tong  not  on  your  lives 

One  female  form — remember — we  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  vengeance  will  repay ; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  't  is  ours  to  slay : 

But  still  we  spared — mni>t  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

Oh !  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 

If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live ; 

Follow  who  will — I  go— we  yet  have  lime 

Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bursts  tlie  door. 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choak'd  gasping  with  the  voliimed  smoke, 

But  still  fi'om  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find — they  save :  with  lusty  unm 

Each  boars  a  prize  of  unregarded  chamis ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears  ;  sustain  their  sinking  frame* 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims: 

So  well  oouM  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she  7  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck— away— 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed ! 

The  Harem  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seydt 

VI. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,* 

Few  words  to  reassure  tho  trembling  fair ; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  firom  war, 

The  foe,  before  retiring  fast  and  far, 

With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued. 

First  slowlier  fled— Chen  ralBed— ihea  withnoed. 
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This  Sejrd  perceiires,  theo  first  (tcrc^ivm  how  few, 
C^omoorcd  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
Ami  blusnes  o^er  his  error,  as  he  «yea 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
Alia  il  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry- 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die ! 
And  flame  lor  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well- 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  Cx  life.       * 
C«iorad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheid 
fits  ft^iowers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repellM : 
**  One-  effort— one— to  break  the  circling  host  !*• 
They  form — unite— charge — waver— all  is  lost ! 
WUhin  a  narrower  ring  coropress'd,  beset. 
Hopeless  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet— 
Ah  !  now  tlicy  fighi  in  firmest  file  no  more— 
Hemm*d  in— cut  off— cleft  down — and  trampled  o'er ; 
But  each  tstrikes  singly,  silently,  and  hone. 
And  sinks  out  wearied  rather  than  overcome. 
His  bull  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 

\TI. 
But  first  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows, 
And  rank  to  rank  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed. 
Safe  m  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Coorad*s  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd,* 
And  dned  those  tears  fur  life  and  flame  that  flowM : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
RecallM  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents  ;  softenM  in  his  eye : 
T  was  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Se«mM  gvsntler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  if  he  decm'd  the  slave 
Most  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave ; 
The  Corsair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affiight. 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right. 
**  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  for  female,  vain : 
Tel  much  I  kmg  to  view  that  chief  again ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot. 
The  liCo — ny  krviog  kird  remembered  not!" 

\TII. 
Asd  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 
Rat  galher'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 
ft  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deean  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 
Pdrd— bleeding— baffled  of  the  death  he  sought. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain ; 
H'Ue  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pain. 
Am  suuoch'd  the  bk>od  she  saves  to  shed  again — 
Boi  drop  by  drop,  fur  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  huu  ever  dying — ne'er  to  die ! 
Can  this  be  he  7  triumphant  late  she  saw. 
When  hM  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law ! 
T  is  be  indeed— disarm'd  but  undeprest, 
Hif  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 
Hi«  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 
WHicfa  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  eouU  kiD. 
Oh !  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  giveOy 
To  scni  bn  tool— Im  icweely  askM  to  hMf^T 


Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 

Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death? 

He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  most  feel. 

When  Uius  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel,  * 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 

Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 

That  led  to  perpetrate — now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  in  his  stern  and  sclf-cdlected  mien 

A  conqiieior's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen ; 

Though  faint  with  wa<iting  toil  and  stiffening  woaadi 

But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around : 

Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 

Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near. 

Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear ; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

The  leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  lefl  could  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain. 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 
To-morrow — yea— to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst. 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
**  Oh !  water — water !" — smiling  hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks — he  dies. 
This  was  his  doom : — the  leech,  the  guard  were  gono, 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 

X. 

'T  were  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 
It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 
There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 
When  all  its  elements  convulsed— combined^- 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenitent  remorse ; 
That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before- 
But  cries,  ^  I  wam'd  thee !"  when  the  deed  b  o  «• 
Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 
May  writhe — rebel— the  weak  alone  repent! 
Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels. 
And,  to  itself;  all— all  that  self  reveals, 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wiM  prospect,  when  the  soul  reviews — 
All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues- 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  k>ve's  regret, 
Endanger'd  gU)ry,  life  itself  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hale 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fiue , 
The  hopeless  past ;  the  basting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remembtr'd  nr 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot; 
Things  light  or  tovely  in  their  acted  time. 
But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime; 
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The  withering  seiue  of  evil  unreveal*d. 

Not  cankering  less  becaiute  the  more  concealM— 

All,  in  a  word,  firum  which  all  eyes  must  start, 

That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 

Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  pride  awake, 

To  match  the  mirror  from  the  soul— and  break. 

Ay— pride  can  veil,  and  courage  brave  it  all, 

All — all— before— l>eyond — the  deadliest  fall. 

Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  pi-aise : 

Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 

But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  steei'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 

He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XI. 
In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower, 
Sate  Conrad,  fetterM  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perishM  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contained  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 
His  foe,  if  vanquished,  had  but  shared  the  same  :— 
Alone  he  sate— in  solitude  had  scannM 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  roann'd : 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not— dared  not  meet. 
'<0h !  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet !" 
Then — only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised. 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed ; 
But  soon  he  found— or  feign'd — or  drcam*d  reUe^ 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief: 
**  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will — or  may, 
More^need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day!" 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept. 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 

T  was  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun. 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done ; 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 
She  icarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stomm'd — 
Disguised,  discovered,  conquering,  ta'en,  condemnM— 
A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep— 
Destroying — saving— prison'd — and  asleep ! 

XU. 

He  slept  in  calmest  ceeming — (or  his  breaUi 

Was  hush'd  so  deep-^Ah !  happy  if  in  death ! 

He  riept — Who  o'er  his  placid  sKunber  bends  7 

His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  fnends ; 

Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  7 

No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 

Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid, 

Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 

Of  that  ckMod  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 

And  once  unclosed — but  ooca  may  close  again. 

That  form,  with  eye  so  daric,  and  cheek  so  Jair, 

And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair ; 

With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — ^naked  fool, 

lliat  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute~- 

Tltfougfa  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there  7 

Ah !  rather  aide  what  vrili  not  woman  dare, 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Oolnare? 

Sh<s  could  not  sieep--aiKl  while  the  Pacha's  rest 

In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirat^guest, 

Slip  iefl  his  side — his  signet-ring  she  bore, 

Whirh  oft  in  sport  idora'd  Imt  hand  beftre— 


And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows. 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose  ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  ut  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  mecc, 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bnng. 

,  XIII. 

She  gazed  in  wonder,  "  Can  he  calmly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  tliis  man  so  dev  7 
True — 't  is  to  him  my  life,  and  more  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  tlian  woe: 
'T  is  late  to  think — but  soft — his  slumbvr  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs  !~he  starts — awakes !" 
He  raised  his  head — and,  dtuzled  with  the  light. 
His  eye  secm'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 
He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
"  What  is  that  form  7  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Mcthinks  my  jailor's  face  shows  wondrous  fair  !'* 

"  Pirate  !  thou  know'st  me  not — but  I  am  one 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  dune; 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  fi'om  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearftil  bsiK 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why<— 
Yet  not  to  hurt— I  would  not  see  thee  die." 

<<  If  so,  kind  lady !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  woukl  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chanco— and  let  them  use  their  rigkt 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine. 

That  would  confess  roe  at  so  fair  a  shrine.'* 

Strange  though  it  seem — ^yet  with  extremost  grief 
Is  link'd  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief— 
That  playfulness  of  sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles ; 
And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
Till  even  the  scaflbld  *°  echoes  with  tlieir  jest! 
Tct  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 
Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laughing  wildncss  half  tmbent  his  brow : 
And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 
As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 
Yet  'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 
Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  stnfti 

XIV. 

"  Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more— would  save  tfiee  ■«• 
But  this — timo—hope — nor  even  thy  strength  aflowj 
But  all  1  can,  I  will :  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.*' 

<<  Yes! — loth  indeed : — my  soul  is  nerrod  to  aB 
Or  fall'n  too  k>w  to  fear  another  iall: 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope, 
Of  flight  firon  foei  with  whom  I  ooiild  not  copt* 
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Unfit  to  ymiqimh    ■hall  I  roaanlj  Bj, 
The  ooe  of  aB  mj  buid  that  would  not  die? 
Y«i  Umts  is  one    to  whom  my 
TiU  to  these  ejee  ber  own  wild 
My  Kile  renureee  in  the  path  I  trod 

The  last  1  left  in  youth— he  leavee  me  now— 
And  man  but  woiits  hie  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  ha%e  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair; 
It  is  mough — I  breathe    and  I  can  bear. 
Mv  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 
My  bark  is  sank  or  captive— but  my  kwre   ■ 
Fur  her  in  sooth  my  voice  wouU  mount  above: 
Oh!  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bim^ 
And  this  wiH  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind. 
And  blight  a  form— till  th'me  appeared,  Guhiara ! 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fiJr." 

"  Thou  lovest  another  then?— but  what  to  mo 
b  this — *t  is  nothing    nothing  e'er  ean  be : 
But  yet— thou  bvesU-and-Oh  1 1  envy  thoea 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 
Who  never  fed  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  luith  wrought.^ 

^  Lady — roethoughC  thy  k)ve  was  his,  for  whom 
This  ann  redeem'd  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 

**  My  k>Te  stem  Seyd's !   Oh — no— no-HBot  my  love— 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once 'strove 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
*I  felt— I  feel    k»ve  dwells  with-^with  the  Iree. 
I  am  a  slave,  a  favouHd  slave  at  heel. 
To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  Ueit  I 
Oft  must  my  sod  the  question  undergo^ 
O^*  Dost  thou  k>ve?'  and  bum  to  answer  <No!* 
Ok !  hard  it  b  that  fondness  to  sustain. 
And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  lo  bear, 
And  hide  fiom  one— perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not— nor  withhold^ 
Itt  pulse  nor  check'd — nor  quicken'd— calmly  cold : 
And,  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  retum  by  his  imprest. 
And  chined  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  nt/L 
Yes— had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  xeal, 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel: 
Bat  itiD — he  goes  onmoura'd — returns  imsoaght— 
Aad  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought. 
Or  when  reflection  comes    and  come  it  roust— 
1  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust; 
I  am  his  slave— but,  in  deqiite  of  pride, 
Twem  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh !  ihal  this  dotage  of  his  breast  wouU  cease  I 
0^  seek  another  and  give  mine  release, 
Bat  yesterday — I  ooukl  have  said,  to  peace ! 
Yes— if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign. 
Remember— captive!  'tis  to  break  thy  chain; 
Repay  the  life  that  lo  thy  hand  I  owe ; 
To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  bek>w, 
Who  share  such  kyve  as  I  can  never  know. 
FareweO— moffn  bieak»— and  I  nnat  Bosr  aivaf : 
T  wiD  ooal  BM  dMr-tat  dr«td  M  dMtk  to  di^  1" 


XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart. 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tura'd  her  to  depart. 

And  noiseless  as  a  bvely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here  7  and  is  he  now  alone  7 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  7 

The  tear  most  sacred,  sh^  for  other's  pain. 

That  starts  at  once— lirighl— pure— fifom  pity's  mine^ 

Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine ! 

Oh !  too  convincing    dangerously  deai^— 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tearl 

What  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdu»— ai  once  her  spear  and  shiaU : 

Avoid  it— virtue  ebbs  and  wisdom  errs. 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers ! 

What  lost  a  worid,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  7 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  i^e. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven. 

By  this— how  many  lose  not  eartb— but  heaven  I 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woal 

XVI. 

'Tis  mom — and  o'er  lus  allcr'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wmg : 
By  his  dosed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt. 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 
Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  stiffcn'd  Ihnb, 
Refreshing  earth — reviving  all  but  Iiim !— 


CANTO  III. 


CoflM  vedi— ancor  non  m*  abbandooa. 

DANTE. 


I. 
Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  raoe  be  run. 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  cUmes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  bhoe  of  living  light! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  ^gina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle. 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  ore  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamts ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  akmg  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  coarse  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  ftom  the  land  and  deep, 
Behhid  his  Delphian  diff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When,  Athens!  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  fareweO  ray. 
That  dosed  their  murder'd  sage's  **  latest  day* 
Not  yet— not  yel— Sol  pauses  on  the  hOI — 
The  predouB  hour  of  parting  lingers  Hill; 
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But  sad  his  light  to  agonizuig  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes: 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seeniM  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But,  ere  he  sunk  below  Cilhteron's  head, 
1*he  cup  of  woe  was  quaff' d — ^the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly— 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 

But  lo !  from  hi^  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  J* 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon>bean»  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret: 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  vnd© 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk,** 
And,  dun  and  sombre  *mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  paira. 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye— 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  tliem  heedless  by. 

Again  the  JEgcaxif  heard  no  more  afar. 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 

Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mixt  with  tho  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 

That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.'* 

II. 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee? 

Oh !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whatc'cr  the  tale. 

So  much  its  mapic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  sim  upon  ihec  sot. 

Fair  Aihons !  could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 

Not  ho— whose  heart  nor  time  nor  ilisianre  frees, 

Spc'l-  bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclader ! 

Nor  Rccms  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  ihiue  again ! 

III. 

The  sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night. 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  hoacon  height 
Medora's  heart — the  third  day 's  come  and  gone — 
With  if  he  comt s  not — s*»nds  not — faithless  one ! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light ;  and  storms  were  none. 
Last  eve  Ansclmo's  bark  rctum'd,  and  yet 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  wpre  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-lM'eer.e  freshens — she  that  day  had  past 
In  watching  all  that  hope  proclaim'd  a  mast; 
Sadly  she  sate— on  high — Impatience  boro 
At  la«t  her  footstep*  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  llmrc  she  wan-Ier'd  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  d:is!jM  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd  away : 
She  saw  not — felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  decm'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  gr<;w  such  certainty  from  that  suspense — 
\ht  vc'V  sight  bad  shock'd  from  life  or  tense! 


It  came  at  last — a  sad  snd  sbatter'd  boat. 
Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought, 
Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few- 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  eadi  appeal 'd  to  wait 
His  felkm's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate : 
Something  they  would  have  said ;  but  seem'd  to  feu 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 
She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not — trembled  not— 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 
Within  that  meek  fair  form  were  feelings  high, 
That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 
While  yet  was  Hope — they  soOen'd — flutter'd 
All  lost — that  softness  died  not — but  il  slept ; 
And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  strength  which  said, 
**  Witli  nothing  left  to  love — there 's  nought  to  dread.' 
'T  is  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

**  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What — speak  not^breathe  not — for  1  know  it  welU- 
Yet  would  I  ask— alnxMt  my  lip  denies 
The— qthck  your  answer — tdl  me  where  he  lies." 

"  Lady !  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound,  and  bleeding — but  alive.'* 

She  heard  no  further — ^'t  was  in  vain  to  strive — 

So  throbb'd  each  vein— each  thought — till  then  nidi 

stood; 
Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued: 
She  totters — falls— and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eye% 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  ha«te  suppUes : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Raise — fan — sustain  till  hfe  returns  anew  ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  theygaze  and  gneve; 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious— when  the  triumph  short. 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strujiS 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight:  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair; 
Whate'er  his  fate~-the  breasts  he  furm'd  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  ap|»ease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes !  there  yet  survive  a  few. 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true 


VVilhin  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  captive's  fate ; 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell. 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conratf  s  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  ^oom  of  rnndt 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Send 5  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 
Hit  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,'* 
But  iuly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

"  Pacha !  tho  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  cre^ 
Sits  triumph — Conrad  rakrn    ftn*n  the  reft! 
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Hit  doom  it  fix'd— lie  Aes :  and  well  his  (kte 
Was  earn'd— -yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate : 
Mrthinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  d!  his  treasore,  not  miwisely  sold ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord  I 
While  haffled,  weakenM  hy  this  fatal  fray — 
Watch'd — foUow'd — he  were  then  an  easier  prey ; 
Rat  once  cut  off— the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  weahh,  and  sedc  a  safer  strand." 

•<  Gulnare !— If  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Were  ofier'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  afaould  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem ! 

It  had  not  now  redeemM  a  single  hour, 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power ; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack  and  latest  kill." 

"  Nay, — Seyd ! — I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoofhts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
H»  ririics — thus  released,  he  were  not  free : 
Disabled,  dmm  of  half  his  might  and  band. 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  foat  command." 

**  His  capture  could  /—and  shall  I  then  rerign 
One  day  to  him — the  wretch  already  mine  ? 
Release  my  foe ! — at  whose  remonstrance  ?— thine ! 
Fair  suitor ! — to  thy  virtuoiM  gratitude, 
lliat  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood. 
Which  thee  and  thine  akme  of  all  could  spare, 
No  doubt— regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 
Mr  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  doe—now  hear ! 
I  have  a  coimsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  suspici<m  heard. 
Boni«:  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 
Thou  need's!  not  answer — thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  rcddf*ning  on  thy  guilty  checks ; 
Then,  lorely  dame,  bethink  thee !  and  beware : 
n'bt  not  M«  life  alone  may  clum  such  care ! 
Amiher  wwd  and — nay — I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but — no— 
I  then  had  moom'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe— 
Now  *i »  thy  lord  that  warns— deceitful  thing ! 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself^— nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe !" 


He  rose    and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
lU^  in  his  eye,  and  threats  in  his  adieu: 
Ah!  liitle  reok'd  that  chief  of  womanhood— 
^ich  frowns  ne'er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  sidxlued ; 
And  little  deem'd  he  wtiat  thy  heart,  Gulnare ! 
When  soft  could  fed,  and  when  incensed  could  dart. 
His  doubti  appeared  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
Ho«r  deep  the  root  from  whence  compatision  grew— 
file  was  a  slave    from  such  may  captives  elain 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 
Son  hatf^aneonsdoas— heedless  oTfais  wrath. 


Again  his  rage  repelTd — untfl  arose 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes ! 

VI. 

Meanwhile — ^long  anxious — weary— still — the  same 
RoU'd  day  and  night — ^his  soul  could  terror  tame— 
This  fcaHfiil  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead* 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate. 
Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stoke  await : 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 
Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilting  a«  unfit  to  die ; 
'T  was  worn — perhaps  decay'd— yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  before : 
The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale. 
Leave  scarce  one  tltought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 
But  bound  and  fixM  in  fetter'd  solitude, 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 
To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart,  and  meditate 
Irrevocable  fauhs,  and  coming  fate- 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun— the  first  to  i 
To  count  tlie  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end. 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  cars  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny ; 
Before  the  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 
Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear ; 
But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 
To  valour's  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim : 
The  life  thou  leavest  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 
And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain  : 
And  those  sustainM  he — boots  it  %vell  or  ill  7 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath  is  something  still ! 

VII. 

The  first  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare— 

The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not  there ; 

But  what  her  words  avouch'd,  her  channs  had  done, 

Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

The  fourth  day  roU'd  along,  and  with  the  night 

Came  storm  and  darkficss  in  their  mingling  might ; 

Oh !  how  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 

That  ne'er  till  now  su  broke  upon  his  sleep  ; 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wislies  sent, 

Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  clement ! 

Oft  hail  ho  ridden  on  tliat  winged  wave. 

And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 

And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  car, 

A  long-known  voice — alas !  too  vainly  near ! 

Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  k>iid, 

Shov>k  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud  ; 

And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar. 

To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star . 

Close  to  the  ghmniering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain. 

And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  |)rove  in  vain. 

He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  prayM 

One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 

His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike— 

The  storm  roVd  ottwaid,  end  disdain'd  to  strike , 
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lu  peal  waxM  fainter— ceased — he  felt  alone. 
Am  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spum'd  his  groan ! 

VIII. 
The  midnight  passM— and  to  the  massy  door, 
A  light  step  came— it  paused — it  moved  once  more : 
SloMT  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
'T  is  as  his  heart  forboded— that  fair  she ! 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint, 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cdl  she  came, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurriod  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — **  thou  must  die! 
Yes,  thou  must  die— there  is  but  one  resource, 
The  last — the  worst — if  torture  were  not  worsfti" 

**  Lady !  I  look  to  none — ^my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaimM  they>->Conrad  still  the  same 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear  7 
Well  have  I  eam*d — nor  here  alone— the  meed 
or  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

"  Why  should  I  seek?  because— Oh !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  7 
Why  sliould  I  seek? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind  7 
And  must  I  say  7  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell^ 
Because— despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee— thank'd  thee — pitied — madden'd— kyved. 
Ucply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again. 
Thou  lov'st  another — and  I  love  in  vain ; 
Though  fond  as  mme  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 
I  nish  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear. 
Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  7 
But  speak  not  now— o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Kt  ceive  this  poniard — rise  and  follow  me !" 

**  Ay — in  my  chains !  my  steps  will  gently  tread. 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head! 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight  7 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight?" 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair !  I  have  gain'd  the  guard, 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  lor  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain: 
W  ithout  some  aid,  how  here  could  I  remain  7 
Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time. 
If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime: 
The  crime— 'tis  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 
Tliat  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed! 
1  see  thee  shudder— but  my  soul  is  changed-— 
Wrong'd — spum'd— reviled— and  it  shall  be  avenged— 
Actiwed  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain'<t— 
Toa  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  cbain'd. 
Yps,  smile !  but  be  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 
I  w%s  not  treacherous  then— nor  thou  too  dear: 
But  he  has  said  it— and  the  jealous  well. 
Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 
Descive  the  fate  their  frfttkng  tips  ibraittt. 


I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high— 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring ;  he  hath  said, 

But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  Hed. 

'T  was  false  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augiira  r«e^ 

Their  words  are  omens  insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  pniye»; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  sjkI  my  despab. 

Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me. 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea! 

What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  7 

I  saw  thee— loved  thee — owe  thee  all — would  save. 

If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife), 

I  still  had  saved  thee — ^but  the  Pacha  spared. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not— nor  know'st — or  but  the  woilL 

Alas!  this  love— that  hatred  are  the  first— 

Oh!  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wookkt  not 

start. 
Not  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  eiistem  heart ; 
'T  is  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd  !* 

"  Gubare— Gulnare— I  never  feh  till  now 

My  abject  fortune,  withered  fame  so  low : 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 

From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand. 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  hark  of  war. 

To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scinntar ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spcu^s  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 

Thine  saved  I  gladly,  lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 

Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast! 

Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest !" 

" Rest!  rest!  by  stmrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see— 

If  thou  wih  perish,  I  will  fiill  with  thee. 

My  life— ray  love — my  hatred — all  below 

Are  on  this  cast — Corsair !  't  is  but  a  blow ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 

His  sure  pursuit  7  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

1 11  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd — one  moment  all  were  o*er« 

Corsair  I  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud.** 

IX. 

She  tura'd,  and  nuush'd  ere  he  oouid  reply. 
But  his  glance  foUow'd  &r  with  eager  ejre ; 
And  gathering,  m  he  codd,  the  links  that  boond 
a*  form,  to  oud  their  Wqgttiy  uid  oiBh  thdr  «wd^ 
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Saee  bar  uid  boH  oo  iiior«  his  steps  preclude, 
He,  &st  19  fettet'd  Umbe  allow,  pursued. 
Twas  dvk  mod  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
nat  pus«fe  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there : 
He  sees  a  dusky  glunmehng — shall  he  aeek 
Or  afaon  that  ray  ao  indiBtuict  and  weak? 
Cbace  guides  hb  steps — a  freshness  seems  to  bear 
Fd  00  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air- 
He  reachM  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleui'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky: 
Ts  icaroely  heeded  these    another  light 
From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Towards  it  he  moved,  a  scarcely  closing  door 
RivealM  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past, 
Theo  paused — and  turn'd — and  paused — ^'tis  she  atlasl! 
No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill — 
"Hianks  to  that  softening  heart — ahe  codd  not  kill!'* 
A^  he  iook*d,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Suns  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 
She  stopped — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 
That  nearly  veil'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair : 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Abofe  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
Tbey  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — Ibrgot^— 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — *t  was  but  a  spot— 
Its  hoe  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 
Oh!  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — *tis  bkwd ! 

X. 

He  had  seen  battle— he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown  ; 
He  lad  been  tempted — chastened— and  the  chain 
Tet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain : 
Bat  neW  from  strife— captivity — remorse — 
FVom  all  his  feelings  m  their  inmost  force- 
So  thrilled — so  shuddered  every  creeping  vein, 
A»  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 
That  spot  of  bkxxl,  that  light  but  gml*y  streak 
Had  banishM  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 
Bkmd  he  had  view'd— could  view  unmoved — but  then 
h  flowM  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men ! 

XL 

"T  is  done— he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 
Corsair !  he  perished— thou  art  dearly  won. 
Afl  words  woidd  now  be  vain^ — away— away  I 
Our  bark  is  tossing — ^'t  is  ahready  day. 
The  few  gainM  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  sfaidl  vindicate  my  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  ibrsakes  this  hated  strand.*^ 

xn. 

She  dapped  her  hands— and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
EquippM  for  flight,  her  vassals— Greek  and  Moor; 
SAent  but  quidi  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind ; 
Ooce  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain-wind ! 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 
As  if  they  there  transferrM  that  iron  weight. 
No  words  are  utter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
Tl«  city  lies  behind — they  speed,  they  reach 
He  ^  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 
And  Conrad 'foUo wing,  at  her  beck,  obey'd. 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betrayM; 


ResisUnce  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIII. 
EmbarkM,  the  sail  unfurl'd,  the  light  breeze  blew^ 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review  1 
Sunk  he  in  contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchorM  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 
Ah ! — since  'Jiat  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
As  iu  far  shadow  frown'd  al)Ove  the  mast. 
He  veilM  his  face,  and  sorrowed  as  he  past; 
He  thought  of  all— Goosalvo  and  his  band, 
His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand, 
lie  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 
He  tum'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 

She  watchM  his  features  till  ehe  could  not  bear 
Xheir  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
And  that  strange  fierceness,  foreign  to  her  eye. 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  prest — 
"  Thou  may*8t  forgive,  though  Alla*s  self  detest , 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness,  what  wert  thou  7 
Reproach  me— but  not  yet — Oh !  spare  me  now  ! 
I  am  not  what  I  seem-  this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewildcr'd — do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt. 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to-~hate  me— if  thou  wilt.'* 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 

Than  her,  though  undesigned,  the  i%Tetch  he  made ; 

But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  uncxprest. 

They  bleed  within  tliat  silent  ceO — nis  breast. 

Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge. 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horizon^s  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot — a  mast — a  sail— an  armed  deck ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier ; 

A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  ; 

"  'T  is  mine — ^my  blood-red  flag !  again — again- 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main !" 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail,  . 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slackeii  sail. 

*<'Ti8  Conrad!  Conrad  !^  shouting  bom  the  deci^ 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transpoit  check! 

With  light  alacrity  and  g&zc  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessers  skle , 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  &ce. 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half-forgetting  danger  and  defeat. 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet. 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Ansehno^s  hand. 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command ' 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  overflow. 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow; 
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They  sailM  prepved  for  rengeance— had  they  knoim 
A  woman's  hand  aecured  that  deed  her  own, 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  liaughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Guhiare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex, 
Whom  blood  appallM  not,  their  regards  perplex* 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — Conrad  safii— to  fate  resign*d  the  rest. 
Tliough  worse  than  phrensy  coukl  that  boeom  fiD, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  m  good  or  ill. 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 
This  Conrad  markM,  and  felt — ah !  could  he  less  7 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 
And  heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day :  * 

But — it  was  done :  he  knew,  whatever  her  guilt, 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt  j 
And  he  was  free ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  tumM  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow*d  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seemM  changed  and  humbled: — faint  and 

meek, 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
Tc  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
Tnat  fearful  spot  which  stainM  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled— now  too  late— 
So  mA  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasp*d  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  ana  nis  voice  its  tone. 
"  Gulnare !" — ^but  she  replied  not — "dear  Gulnare !" 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  <»ice  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart. 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  joinM  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  askM  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this. 
The  first,  the  last  that  frailty  stole  from  faith — 
To  lips  where  love  had  lavishM  all  his  breath, 
To  lips — ^whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fi'mg. 
As  he  had  fannM  them  fi^shty  with  his  wing ! 

XVIU. 
TTiey  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle : 
T'l  tbwn  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile  ; 
The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  sound, 
The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 
The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
Axii  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill  dincordant  shriek 
Grreets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 
Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams. 
Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 
Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 
Like  hope's  gay  glance  from  ocean's  troubleo  foam  ? 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  an»l  from  bower, 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora*a  tower: 


He  looks  in  vmia— 'lis  strange    and  tU  rsnaik, 

Amid  so  many,  hen  alone  is  da.'k. 
'T  is  strango— of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail*d. 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguislt'd,  only  \eil'd. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  tne  shore. 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oer. 
Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gav^. 
He  waits  not— looks  not — leaps  into  the  wav*. 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  ki| 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 
He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused— no  sound 
Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — ^footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd — ^but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — *t  is  a  well-known  face- 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  tp  embrace ; 
Its  Ups  are  silent — twice  lus  own  essay'd. 
And  fail'd  to  firame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp— iu  light  will  answer  aU— 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  oouM  he  liave  hnger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore. 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  ^adow'd  floor ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain— his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not— yet  foretoU ! 

XX. 
He  tum'd  not— «poke  not— sunk  not — fix'd  his  look. 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  sliook : 
He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain! 
In  Hfe  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  witlier'd  there  ; 
And  the  cold  flowers  >'  her  colder  hand  contain 'd. 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  straio'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep. 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep  : 
The  k>ng  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow. 
And  veil'd — thought  shrinlyi  from  all  that  lurked  below- 
Oh !  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might. 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  tliat  long  last  ecUpse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips- 
Yet,  yet,  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  snale. 
And  wish'd  re|>ose — Iwjt  only  for  a  while  ; 
But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 
I>ong-*-fair — ^but  sfiread  in  utter  lifelessness. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  biiul ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier— 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXI. 
He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  rcckM  it  how? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  M-ishen,  tendercst  fears, 
Tlie  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 
Hut  did  not  feel  il  less ; — the  good  explore, 
Fur  peace,  those  realms  where  guih  can  never  eoar. 
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Dm  proid    llw  wjmwid — who  kxf  &t?d  below 
fbeir  jof— and  find  this  earth  enouf  h  (ur  woe, 
Low  in  that  one  (heir  eU — perchance  a  mit^— 
But  wbo  ■  patience  paru  with  ail  delight? 
Fufl  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  loA  to  learn ; 
Aiki  maay  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost 
laoules  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  moat. 

XXIL 
Bt  those,  diat  deepest  fisel,  is  ill  ezpreet 
TW  JBdistioetness  of  the  sufiitring  breast ; 
Where  thoosand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  firora  all  the  refiige  found  in  none ; 
>o  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
For  Tnilh  denies  ail  eloquence  to  Woe. 
Oa  Coerwfs  stricken  soul  exhaustioo  preat. 
And  ftupor  almost  lidlM  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  suflness  crept 
To  those  wild  ^res,  which  like  an  infant's  w^: 
Ii  wu  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  coofoss'd  without  relieving  pain. 
Xooe  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
Tliat  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow'd — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
lo  bdplesj    hopeless — brokenness  of  heart: 
The  wan  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 
And  the  night  cofoeth— ne'er  to  pass  fixm  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cbud  of  mind, 
Un  grieTs  vain  ey»— the  blindest  of  tlie  blind  I 
Which  may  oot--dare  not  see— but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade— nor  will  endure  a  guide  I 

XXIII. 
ffis  heart  was  form'd  for  softness    warp'd  to  wrong ; 
Betny'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  k>ng ; 
Each  feel'sig  pure— as  foils  the  droppmg  dew 
Within  the  grot— like  that  had  harden'd  too  ; 
1^.-9  clenTf  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  poss'd, 
Bui  suiUc,  and  chilPd,  and  petnfic<1  at  last. 
Ytt  ntm\teKts  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock ; 
If  surh  hi4  heart,  so  yhatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  ;:*rew  one  flower  beneath  its  nigged  brow, 
ThntiHti  dark  the  shade— it  slielter'd,'— saved  till  now. 
The  timnlcr  came— that  lioH  hath  Masteil  both, 
The  erantf fc's  firmness,  and  the  lily's  growth : 
Tht;  e<mtle  pL-int  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
\is  i*le,  b«it  shnmk  and  withw'd  where  it  fell, 
Ani  of  tt5  Cf»ld  protector,  blacken  roinid 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground ! 

XXIV. 

T  IS  mom — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 

Ffw  dare ;  though  now  Aiisieirno  »< night  his  tower. 

Hf  %xs  nat  there — niir  seen  alon«  the  shore  ; 

Ere  nijhi,  alarmM,  tlifir  inle  n  Iniversed  o'er: 

Aootiitr  room  — another  bids  them  seek, 

Anil  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxetli  weak  ; 

M'fjni  -grotto— cavern — valley  scarch'd  in  vjun, 

Tvy  (ukI  on  sJiorc  a  «ea-boat's  broken  chain  : 

T.*ir  Ik>^  revive* — they  follow  o'er  ihc  main. 

Tw  iile  all — nioons  roll  on  moons  away, 

Au«l  Coiirad  com»;»  not — came  not  %\nro.  that  day : 

Nor  trace  rior  tidinsit  of  his  J«Mnn  d«M'!.ire 

Where  lives  his  ijrief,  or  pf  rishM  hii  d<>9pair ! 

l>>n;!  cnoiimM  hU  band  witoni  none  could  mourn  besiJc  : 

Ajiil  f^ir  the  monument  they  gave  lus  bride : 


For  him  they  raise  not  tlie  recording  i 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  j 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crinMS.'* 


NOTES. 


The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  tfa« 
occurrences ;  but  tiie  whole  of  the  .£gean  isles  an 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader 
must  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  viatf  m  I  bare  oftea 
found  iu 

Note  1.  Page  163,  line  86. 
Of  fair  Oiyropia  loved  aod  left  of  okL 
Orlando,  Canto  10. 

Note  2.  Page  164,  line  96. 

Around  the  waves  phuapboric  brif  htoess  broke. 

By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every 

stroke  of  the  our,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  it 

followed  by  a  slight  flash  Uko  sheet  lightning  from  tht 

water. 

Note  3.  Page  165,  line  39. 
Though  tu  tiie  re«t  the  sobei  berry's  juice. 
Coffee. 

Note  4.  Page  165,  Ime  41. 
Tlie  long  CbilnMMiue's  diaolviog  ckmd  sapplf . 
Pipe. 

Note  5.  Page  165,  line  42. 
While  dance  the  AJmas  to  wild  aunstretaf. 
Dancing-girls. 

Note  to  Cawto  II.  Page  165,  line  55. 

It  has  been  ohjoct(Ml  that  Conrad's  entering  disguise] 
as  a  spy,  is  out  of  nature. — Perhaps  so. — I  lind  somo- 
ihing  not  unlike  it  in  hi^itory. 

"  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of 
the  A'aiidals,  Mnjorian  ventured,  after  disguising  the 
colour  t»f  his  hair,  »o  vi?it  Carthage  in  the  character  of 
his  own  anihasttauor;  and  Genseric  was  afterwards 
m()rti(it:(l  by  the  discovery,  tliia  ho  had  entertained  and 
dismissed  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anec- 
dote may  be  rejected  as  an  imprc^able  fiction  {  but  it  ai 
a  tirtion  which  woulil  not  have  been  imagined  unless  io 
the  life  of  a  hero."  Gibbon,  D.  ou*!  F.  Vol.  VI.  p.  180. 

That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  ahogether  out  of  nof 
ture,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical  ooin- 
cidenccs  which  I  have  met  with  since  writing  "  Tiis 
Corsair." 

"Eccelin  prisonnicr,"  dit  Rolandini,  "s'enfcrmoit 
dans  un  silence  ni(!iKi9ant ;  il  fixoit  sur  la  terrc  son  visagf 
feroce,  et  ne  donnoil  point  d'cssor  h  sa  profonde  in- 
ditfTiatioii. — De  lotilt;*  parts  ccpcndant  les  sohlats  et  le» 
{icuplcs  accouroient,  ils  votiloient  voir  cet  homroe,  jadis 
81  puissant,  et  la  joic  uuivcrselle  eclati>itde  toutcs  pans. 

"  Eccelin  etoit  d'uiio  petite  taille  ;  mais  tout  Paspect 
de  sa  personne,  tons  ses  inouvenienLs  indiquoient  un 
soUlat. — Son  laii|;H::e  «''ioil  aiuer,  son  deportcmcitf  su 
perl>e— Kit  par  koii  soul  regard  il  faison  trembler  lea 
plus  hardis."    Si«n«w//i,  tome  ni.  pp.  219,  220. 

"Gizericiis  {G«!nsenc,  kin^  of  the  Vandals,  the  con- 
queror of  both  Carthage  and  Home),  statura  mediocns 
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«t  aqui  casii  daudicaiw,  animo  prafiindus,  sermooe  rn* 
nil,  luxurim  contemptor,  ira  turbidus,  habendi  cupidtn, 
ad  ■oQicitandas  gentea  providentissimos,*'  etc.,  etc 
Jvrnandea  dt  Rebut  OeHcis^  c.  S3. 
.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities,  to  keep  id 
oounteoance  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 

Note  6.  Page  166,  line  19. 
And  my  item  vow  and  ordor's  lawi  oppose. 
The  Dervi^  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders, 
tithe  Monks. 

Note  7.  Page  166,  line  54. 
Tliy  ssisB  that  DerriM !— ceise  oa  Zataoai ! 


Satan. 

Note  8.  Page  166,  line  75. 
He  tore  bii  beard,  and  foaminc  floil  the  fight 
A  common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman 
anger.  See  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page  24.  "The 
8eraskier  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh ;  he  plucked 
up  his  beard  by  the  rootx,  because  he  was  obUged  to 
quit  the  field.^* 

Notes.  Page  166,  line  119. 
Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare. 
Gulnare,  a  female  name;    it  means,  literally,  the 
flbwer  of  the  pomegranate. 

Note  10.  Page  168,  line  100. 
Till  even  the  ecaflbld  pchoei  with  their  jeat! 
In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold, 
and  Arnie  Boleyn  in  the  Tower,  when  graspung  her  neck, 
■he  remarked,  that  **  it  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the 
headsman  much.*'  Durmg  one  part  of  the  French  Rev- 
ohition,  it  became  a  fashion  to  leave  some  **  mot ''  as  a 
legacy ;  and  the  quantity  of  facetious  last  words  spoken 
duiing  that  period,  wouki  form  a  melancholy  jes^book 
of  a  considerable  size. 

Note  11.  Page  169,  line  113. 

That  eloaed  thf  ir  murder'd  Mffe'a  latest  dajr ! 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sun- 

■at  (the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  en- 

Iraaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Note  12.  Page  170,  U  e  10. 
The  qaeen  of  nifbt  KMerta  her  lilent  reiirn. 
The  twilight  in  Greece  n  much  shorter  than  in  our 
afwn  country;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in 
of  shorter  duration. 


Note  13.  Page  170,  line  20. 

The  frleaming  turret  of  the  gnjr  Kioik. 

The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-huuse ;  the  palm  is 

without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the 

temple  t^  Theseus,  between  which  and  (he  tree  the  wall 

intervenes. — Cephisus*  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and 

I  has  no  stream  at  all. 


Note  14.  Page  170,  line  30. 
That  (Vown — whore  f  eollor  ocoan  seenui  to  itnile. 
The  opening  lines  as  far  as  Section  11.  have,  perhaps, 
fittle  business  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpub- 
lished, (though  printed)  poem;  but  tliey  were  written 
on  the  spot  m  the  spring  of  1811,  and— I  scarce  know 
why-— the  reader  must  excuse  their  appearance  here  if 
lie  can. 

Note  15.  Page  170,  line  116. 
Hi*  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  bf  adf . 
The  coniooloio,  or  Mahometan  rot^arv ;  tlie  beads  are 
Ml  number  ninety-nine* 


Note  16.  Page  174,  lin«  98. 
And  the  edd  flowprs  her  solder  hand  contaia'd. 
Ii\  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  fkmen  onlka 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young  pfii— 
to  place  a  nosegay. 

Note  17.  Page  175,  fine  65. 
Llnk*d  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  enmea. 

That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in  oM 
instance  of  Conrad*s  character  has  not  been  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  may  pcrhape  be  iu 
some  degree  confirmed  by  the  fbOowing  anecdote  ef  a 
brother  buccaneer  in  the  present  year,  1814. 

Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of  the  enter> 
prise  against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few,  we  b^ 
Keve,  were  informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  natuit 
of  that  estabUshment  For  the  information  of  such  tfe 
were  imacquainted  with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a 
fiiend  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the  man 
faats,  of  which  he  has  personal  knowledge,  and  whkii 
cannot  fail  to  interest  some  of  our  readers. 

Banrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  it  nms  through  a  rich  but  very  flat  country, 
until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  The  bay 
has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  peiaoai 
can  lie  concealed  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It  oom- 
mtmicates  with  three  hikes  which  lie  on  the  south-west 
side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  luime,  and 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  sea,  where  thetv  is  an  island 
formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The 
east  and  west  points  of  this  island  were  fortified  in  the 
year  1811,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  imder  the  command  o( 
one  MoosMto' La  Fitte.  A  large  majority  of  these  out- 
laws are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of  St.  I>oniingo 
during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Cuba :  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  afkd 
Spain  commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that 
island  with  the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without 
ceremony,  they  entered  the  United  States,  the  most  of 
them  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they 
had  possessed  in  Cuba.  They  were  notified  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  constitutioo 
which  forbad  the  importation  of  slaves;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  the  Governor  that 
he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  gen- 
eral Government  for  their  retaining  this  property .- 

The  island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat.  29.  deg. 
15  min.  Ion.  92. 30.  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as 
for  the  8ui>erior  scale  and  shcll-iish  with  which  its  waters 
aixMind.  Tlie  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor, 
had  mixed  with  his  many  vices  some  virtues.  In  ,the  year 
1813,  this  party  had,  from  its  tuqiituJe  and  boldness, 
claimed  the  attenlionof  the  Governor  of  Louisiana;  and 
to  break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought  proper  to 
strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  offered  a  reward  of  500 
dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  wasweU 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans^ 
from  his  immediate  connexion,  and  his  once  having  been 
a  fencmg-master  in  that  city  of  great  reputation,  which 
art  he  learnt  in  Buonaparte^s  army,  where  he  was  a 
Captain.  The  reward  which  was  offered  by  the  Gcvcraor 
for  tlio  head  of  La  Fitte  was  answered  oy  the  offer  of  a 
n'word  from  the  latter  of  15,000  for  the  head  of  t!ie 
Uovemur.    The  Governor  ordered  out  a  company  !• 
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aarch  from  the  city  to  La  Fitte's  island,  and  to  burn  and 
destrojr  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the  city  oTNew- 
Orieaos  all  hi«  banditti.  Tlus  company,  under  the  com- 
■and  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of 
this  bold  Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified 
iibod,  before  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound,  until  he 
heard  a  whistle,  not  unbke  a  boaUwain's  call.  Then  it 
was  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who 
had  emerged  from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into 
Bayoa.  Here  it  was  that  the  modem  Charles  de  Moor 
derebped  his  few  noble  traits  i  for  to  this  man,  who  had 
eame  to  destroy  hts  Ufe,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he 
not  only  spared  his  life,  but  offered  hira  that  which  would 
hare  made  the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of 
hii  days,  which  was  indignantly  refused.  He  then,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  captor,  returned  to  the  city.  This 
cnrcumstaoce,  and  some  concomitant  events,  proved  that 
this  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken  by  land.  Our 
naval  force  having  always  been  small  in  that  quarter, 
exertions  for  the  destruction  of  this  illicit  establishment 
could  nut  be  expected  from  them  untU  augmented ;  for 
an  oflk*er  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gun-boats  on 
that  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming  force 
of  La  Fitters.  So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  the 
navy  attthorized  an  attack,  one  was  made ;  the  over^ 
throw  of  this  banditti  has  been  the  result;  and  now  this 
almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to  New-Orleans  is 
clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government 
wUI  bM  it  by  a  strong  military  force.— /Vom  on  Ameri- 
een  Scicfjtaper. 

In  Noble^s  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of 
arrhhishop  Rlackboume,  and  as  in  some  measure  con- 
nected wiih  the  profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing 
poem,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it : 

**Ti)crc  is  something  mysterious  in  the  history  and 
character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne.  The  former  ui  but  im- 
perfectly known ;  and  report  has  even  asserted  he  was 
a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in  that  pro- 
fesnon  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  beoooie  of  his  aU  chum,  Blackbourne,  was  an- 


swered, ho  is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed, 
tha!  Rlackboume  was  installed  sub-dean  of  £.\eler  Hi 
1694,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1702:  but  after  hii 
successor,  Lewis  Bamet^s  death,  in  1704,  he  regained 
iL  In  the  following  year  he  became  dean ;  and,  in  1714, 
hekl  with  it  the  archdeancry  of  Cornwall.  He  was  coo* 
secrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  Febrxwry  24,  1716 ;  and 
translated  to  York,  November  28,  1724,  as  a  reward, 
according  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  th« 
Duchess  of  Munslcr.  This,  however,  appears  to  haw 
been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  archbishop,  he  behavcMi 
with  great  prudence,  and  wa^ equally  respectable  as  the 
guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whim- 
pered he  retained  the  vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a 
passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed  an  item  in  the  list  of  his 
weaknesses ;  but  so  far  from  being  convicted  by  seventy 
witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly 
criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these  asper- 
sions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible  % 
buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Black- 
bourne  certainly  was  ?  he  who  had  so  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  (particulariy  of  the  Greek  trage* 
dians),  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  east 
as  he  could  Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  paini 
to  acquire  the  learned  languages ;  and  have  had  both 
leisure  and  good  masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly 
educated  at  Christ-church  College,  Oxford.  Ho  is  al« 
bwed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  this,  however,  waf 
turned  against  him,  by  its  being  said,  <  he  gained  more 
hearts  than  souls.' " 

"  The  only  voice  that  couki  soothe  the  passions  of  th« 
savage  (AI{>honso  3d)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  vir 
luous  wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  fove ;  the  voice  of 
Donna  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  {>uke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  11.  King  of  Spain.— 
Her  dyin^  words  sunk  deep  into  his  memory ;  his  fierce 
spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and,  after  the  last  embrace, 
Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail  his  irre- 
parable loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  hunnM 
life.." — iHtsoettaneouA  Wcrla  of  Gibbon,  new  < 
8vo.  vol,  S.  page  473. 
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The  serf*  are  g!ad  throiieh  Lara^s  wide  domain, 
And  tdav^ry  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  Imt  unforgotten  lord, 
"Pie  long  self-etiled  chieftain  is  restored : 
Ther»»  he  bnpht  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 
hnMn  on  the  bnnrd,  snd  banners  on  the  wall ; 
F:ir  c*H^crinf  o'er  the  pictured  %vindow,  plays 
TV  unwonted  faggots*  hospitable  blaze ; 
Ail*!  sav  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 
U'lth  tongues  aD  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 
T  28 


n. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  retumM  agafai : 
And  why  had  Lara  crossM  the  bounding  mam? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  -if  himself; — that  heritage  of  woe— 
That  fcnrful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime; 
Thiin,  when  ho  most  required  commandment,  •her. 
Had  Lara*s  daring  boyhood  governed  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not,  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  'ts  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run. 
But  fong  enough  to  leave  hhn  half  tmdone. 
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And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wazM  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
*Twaa  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there  ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  aniious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 
The  yoimg  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died : 
**  Yet  doth  he  live  ?"  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  btmdred  'scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras*  last  and  longest  dwelling-place ; 
But  one  b  absent  from  the  mouldering  file. 
That  now  were  wdcome  in  that  Gothic  pik). 

IV. 
He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loniiliness. 
And  whence  they  know  not,  why  ihey  need  not  guess ; 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting  *s  o'er, 
Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  lont;  before : 
No  train  in  his  beyond  a  single  page. 
Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 
Years  had  rolPd  on,  and  fast  they  B\teed  away, 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay : 
But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime. 
Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  time. 
They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yA  is  passM  his  manhood's  prime. 
Though  searM  by  toil,  and  Komelhing  louch'd  by  time ; 
His  faults,  whate'er  llicy  were,  if  scarce  forgot. 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  wee  kno^vn,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  liis  patrimonial  fame : 
IDs  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  plea.^ure  from  the  stripling  wins ; 
And  such,  if  nut  yet  har<lenM  in  their  course. 
Might  be  redeemed,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeud  were  changed — 't  is  quickly  seen 
Whate'er  he  be,  't  was  not  what  he  had  been : 
That  brow  in  furrowM  Imes  had  fix'd  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days, 
Coklness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  (traisc ; 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  l<x>k ; 
Ami  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
Tlie  slinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
That  darts  in  seeming  pla\'fulness  around. 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound ; 
All  these  seom'd  his,  and  somclhmg  more  beneath. 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  aceni  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  ami, 
Thai  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
Wiihin  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive. 
Yet  Keem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  oiomenu  lighteoM  o*er  his  livid  lace. 


VI. 

Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone, 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — unknoxvn 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan. 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow-man ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunnM  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  mquiry  grew, 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  words  more  few. 

VII. 

Not  unrcjoiced  to  see  him  once  again. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men : 
Bom  of  high  Imeoge,  link*d  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  th*'ir  hours  away: 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share 
The  conunon  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  rcnew'd ; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain, 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Rcpell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone; 
Ul>on  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  Ufur: 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confe«4 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  exprest. 

VIII. 
'T  was  strange — ^in  youth  al)  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 
No  tame,  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  intensencss  an  escape  from  thuugbi: 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elementu  halii  raist-d ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwell  beyontl  the  sky : 
Cliain'd  to  excess,  tlic  t>lavc  of  each  extreme. 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream? 
Alas  !  he  told  not — hut  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  withered  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 
Books,  (or  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to  scan. 
And  ofl,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  dav 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 
And  then,  his  rarcly-call'd  attendants  said. 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  humea 

tread 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown'd 
In  rude  but  antique  |>ortraiture  around : 
They  heard,  but  whisp<'r'd,  **  tJial  must  not  be  known— • 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  tlian  his  own. 
Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  hav« 

been. 
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I  the  ghastly  head 
rofcae  had  gathered  from  the  dead, 
I  hb  open'd  volume  lay, 
aB  aave  him  awi^  7 
ni  when  others  were  at  rest  7 
mnaic,  and  received  no  guest? 
U  Ihey  daemM — but  where  the  wrong  7 
chance — ^but  *t  vrere  a  talc  too  long ; 
•a  were  too  discreetly  wise, 
uoi  their  knowledge  in  surmise : 
flid    they  could  ''—around  the  board, 
laala  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 

t"-ind  Lara*8  glassy  stream 
tndding,  each  with  imaged  beam : 
aien  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
Kde  like  happiness  away ; 
lad  &iry-rdce  rron\  high 
i|^its  thai  live  along  the  sky : 
inged  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 
i  frirest  that  noiy  feast  the  bee ; 
iplei  infant  Dian  wove, 
I  «vould  offer  to  her  love, 
I  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 
ght  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 
,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 
uU  start  to  meet  a  spirit  tliere  * 
ight  of  evil  covld  debght 
h  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 
Bl  only  (or  the  good : 
d,  nor  kmger  there  he  stood, 
ileiice  to  his  castle-gate ; 
soul  no  more  couM  contemplate : 
linded  him  of  other  days, 
doudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 
soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now— 
orm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
ing — but  a  night  like  this. 
Ay,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XI. 

B  lus  solitary  hall, 
adow  shot  along  the  wall ; 
punted  fbrms  of  other  times, 
left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
lition  ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
lust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults ; 
ran  of  the  pompous  page, 
i  specious  tale  from  age  to  age  ; 
I  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
tth,  and  still  most  truly  lies, 
msed,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
B  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
rtted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
idows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
tastie  figures  grew, 
t  like  nKHlal  life,  to  view ; 
ks  of  saUe,  brow  of  gloom, 
aving  of  ha  shaken  plume, 
»pectre*s  attributes,  and  gave 
mt  Vuror  gives  the  grave. 

XII. 

r— aD  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 
uupf  as  k>th  to  break  the  night. 


Haik !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall— 
A  sound— a  voke— a  shriek— a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence — did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  7 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave. 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  m  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 
Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 
Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  hn  features  phty'd. 
Was  Lara  stretchM ;  his  hal^drawn  sabre  near, 
DroppM  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear ; 
Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 
And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow  ; 
Though  miz'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay. 
There  Uved  upon  his  fip  the  wish  to  slay ; 
Some  half-form*d  threat  in  utterance  there  had  (fied, 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 
His  eye  was  ahnoet  seal'd,  but  not  forsook, 
Even  in  its  trance,  the  gladiator's  look. 
That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 
And  now  was  fii'd  in  horrible  repose. 
They  raise  hhn— bear  him;  hush !  he  breathes,  hespealM 
Tlic  swarthy  blush  recokmrs  in  his  cheeks. 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly-quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct,  but  strange,  enough  they  uuderstaud 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not— alas !  that  cannot  hear! 

XIV. 

His  page  approach'd,  and  he  ahme  appear'd 
To  know  the  nnport  of  the  words  they  heard  ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  hb  check  and  brow. 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret,  yet  with  less  surpnse 
Thsn  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes ; 
Rut  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 
Anil  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied ; 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream. 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  heeded  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  phrcnsy  dreain'd  or  eye  beheki, 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd. 
Rests  at  his  heart. — The  'custom'd  roommg  came. 
And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame ; 
And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech. 
And,  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech. 
As  heretofore  he  fill'd  the  passing  hours, 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lours. 
Than  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night 
Appear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight. 
He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  nut, 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forget. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dare  not)  crawl 
The  aslonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hal! ; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door. 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 


fso 
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The  long  dim  shadows  of  8urrour;ding  trees, 
The  flapping  bat,  the  night-song  of  the  breeze ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
As  ereoing  saddens  o*er  the  dark  gr«y  waQs. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  La^  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgctfulness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 
Had  memory  vanishM  then  with  sense  restored  7 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd  a  feeling  that  recallM  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind^s  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Tliose  strange  wild  accents  ?  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber?  his  the  oppressed  o*erwlabour'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  sufferM  so  forget, 
When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix*3 
I'oo  deep  for  words,  indeUble,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  nr^  the  cause? 
Not  so  in  him ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
(>f  thoughts  tliat  mortal  lips  must  leave  half-told ; 
Tbe](  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfokL 

XVII. 
In  him  mexplicably  mixM  appearM 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  feaHd ; 
Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 
In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot ; 
His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate — 
They  guess'd — thoy  gazed— they  fain  would  know  his&le. 
What  had  he  been  7  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  7  yet  some  would  say, 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd,  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneer ; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Tet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard. 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard, 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half-withheU  esteem ; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  reft ; 
In  vigilance  of  grief  diat  would  compel 
That  Mul  to  hate  for  having  k>ved  too  weD. 

xvm. 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  aoom  of  all: 
As  if  the  worst  had  fall'n  which  could  befall^ 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world. 
An  emng  spirit  from  another  hurl'd ; 
A  tlung  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  ehance  escaped ; 
But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bettowa  en  nut  of  mortal  moiiU  and  Urth| 


His  eariy  dreams  of  good  outstripped  the  truth. 
And  troubled  manhood  foUow'd  baffled  youth ; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  mtspeot. 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent; 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wiki  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  bUune, 
He  calPd  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  cbg  the  soul,  /ind  feast  the  worm ; 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  couki 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 
But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 
But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 
That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 
So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condcmn'd  to  breathe^ 
And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 
His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 
Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 
His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow: 
Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 
But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd ! 
'T  is  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 
Nor  outraged  reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start. 
His  madness  was  noc  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 
And  rarely  waiuier'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
Hi«  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
Aiui  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen. 
He  had  (if  't  were  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate— nor  anght 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well. 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew. 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  bia  fuimd. 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  sttU ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all-unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net. 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  clamM 
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A|ype«»< — m  high-born  and  a  welcome  guest, 
To  Otho^s  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
Th«  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  ball, 
Weil  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  beauty^s  train 
Lmks  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain  t 
Bl«9t  arc  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  niin;;!e  there  in  well-according  bands ; 
L  B  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth. 
And  make  age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
And  youth  forget  such  hour  was  pass*d  on  earth, 
80  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth ! 

XXI. 

And  Lara  gazed  en  these,  sedately  glad. 

His  brow  bcUed  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 

And  his  gla^c^<^  followM  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 

Whose  steps  ot'  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 

He  leanM  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye. 

Nor  marked  a  glance  so  sternly  fixM  on  his^ 

111  brookM  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this : 

At  length  he  caught  it,  't  is  a  face  unknown, 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  ak)ne ; 

Pr>'ing  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 

Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  imsecn ; 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 

Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze ; 

On  Lara's  glance  emoti<Ni  gathering  grew, 

Ai  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 

Along  the  stranger's  aspect  6z'd  and  stem, 

FlashM  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 

xxn. 

"Tishe!**  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 

Re-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 

"  T  is  he !"— «« T  is  who  ?"  they  question  far  and  near. 

Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 

So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  cmik]  brook 

The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look : 

Rut  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 

That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes, 

Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised, 

Glanced  bis  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 

And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 

**  'T  is  he!  —bow  came  he  thence  7— what  doth  he  here?" 

xxni. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  question,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ; 
TTilh  look  coUected,  but  with  accent  cold. 
More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  boki. 
He  tum'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone— 
"My  name  is  Lara ! — when  thine  own  is  known. 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unk)ok'd-fbr  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
T  is  Lara !— lurther  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask, 
I  shun  no  quesbcn,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 

"  Thou  shun'st  no  question !  Ponder— is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  thou^  thine  ear  would  shun? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  7  Gaze  again ! 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt,  • 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget.'^ 
With  slow  and  searching  glanee  upon  his  ftee 
Giew  Lam's  <y«t,  Imt  BoddDf  tKora  oould  met 


They  knew,  or  chose  to  know— with  dubious  look 
He  deigu'd  »o  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 
And  half-contemptuous  tum'd  to  pass  away ; 
But  tlie  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
"  A  word ! — ^I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one  who,  wcrt  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer. 
But  as  thuu  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord. 
If  false,  *t  is  easy  to  disprove  the  word- 
But,  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  7  whose  deeds " 

«<Whate'erIbe, 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wond'rous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  pdish'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  ezpresL" 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed— 
**  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 
Though  like  Count  Lara  now  retura'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  if  firom  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth. 
He  will  not  that  untainted  'ine  betie. 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord  deny."  * 
"  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 
"  And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried ; 
I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest !" 
What  answers  Lara  7  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 
The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fkB ; 
But  his  were  silent,  lus  appear'd  to  stray 
In  far  (brgetfulness  away — away— 
Alas !  that  heedlessness  of  all  arotmd 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 
"  To-morrow ! — ay,  to-morrow !"  further  word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  beard ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke. 
From  his  large  eye  ik)  flashing  anger  broke ; 
Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  tliat  low  tone. 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unknoim. 
He  seized  his  ck>ak — his  head  he  slightly  bow'd, 
And,  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 
And,  as  he  paas'd  him,  smiling  met  the  Jhymi 
With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  hisi  dowv 
It  was  nor  amile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride. 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  oven  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  couM  endure. 
Could  this  mean  peace?  the  cahnness  of  the  good^ 
Or  guilt  grown  okl  in  desperate  hardihood  7 
Alas !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 
Formanlotniittonortal  took  or  speeob  , 
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From  deeds,  ftnd  deeds  alone,  may  ke  dtsceni 
rVutba  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  leani. 

XXV. 

And  Lara  callM  his  page,  and  went  his  way- 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  follower  firocn  those  climes  afar. 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young ; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  noLunknown  the  tongue  of  Lara^s  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
When  Lara's  Up  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 
fViends',  kindreds',  parenu',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one— his  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disck)sed  no  other  guide ; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side? 

XXVI. 
Light  was  his  fisnn,  and  darkly  delicate 
TluLt  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 
But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew. 
The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone  through; 
Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  wodd  show 
AD  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
But 't  was  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there ; 
And  the  wikl  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought. 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes  firinge, 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 
Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
Or  if  't  were  grief,  a  grief  that  none  shoukl  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sporto  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page : 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none 
His  walk  tlie  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook 
Ho  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fUls  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon— our  birth. 

XXVII. 
If  aught  he  loved,  't  was  Lara ;  but  was  shown 
His  &ith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 
In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  guess'd 
Each  wish,  fiiUiO'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 
A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 
Hm  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands. 
In  act  aluno  obeys,  his  ur  commands ; 
As  if  't  was  Lara's  less  than  /a«  desire 
That  th.is  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
Sl'ghf  wcr«  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  k)rd, 
To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 
1  o  tune  his  lute,  or  if  ho  will'd  it  more, 
Ontwnesof  oUiertiiMi  MdloogaMtopore; 


But  ne'er  to  nnngle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain, 

But  that  well-wom  reserve,  which  proved  be  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  &mil.ar  crew ; 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem. 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days. 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays. 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  l>etrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast. 

But,  from  his  aspect,  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 

Another,  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  't  was  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake. 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

XXVIII. 
He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall. 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  tokl 
Tlieir  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold ; 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-bom  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 
The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came. 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  damp'ning  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes— there  be  things  that  we  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  av^-are : 
Whate'er  might  Kalcd's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agoni/.e  his  brow. 
He  gazed  on  Ezzclin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past ; 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile,  his  visage  feU, 
As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning,  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 
Forward  he  sprung— a  moment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 
Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lara^s  mien. 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  tlirough  the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch. 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound,  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream. 
Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzclin  is  there, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air : 
But  long  remain'd  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired. 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 
The  conrteoiH  host,  vud  aU-appfOTiog  gue^ 


LARA. 
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A-vn  to  thai  accuMom*d  couch  must  creep 

Wftcre  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

Aod  raan,  (/er-labourM  with  his  being's  sthfo, 

Stffmks  u>  that  sweet  iurgetfulDoss  of  life : 

Thrre  lie  lore's  fevenxh  hope  and  cunning's  guile. 

Hole's  working  brain,  and  luifd  ambitioo's  wile : 

CTit  esch  rain  eye  oblivion's  pinious  wave, 

And  qu«nchM  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 

VTtM  bcllcr  name  mxy  slumber's  bed  become  7 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  homo. 

Where  weaknesa,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 

Auke  ni  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

GlatJ  for  &  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 

Th  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 

Aod  shun,  tliough  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast. 

That  deep,  the  loveUest,  since  it  dreams  the  leasU 
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Night  wanes — tne  rapoum  round  the  motmtains  curTd 

>Ieli  into  mora,  and  light  awakes  the  world. 

>f  an  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 

Ami  lead  him  near  to  liule,  hut  his  last ; 

But  might}'  Nalnre  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  ; 

Fio^ers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 

Hf-ai'ih  on  the  gale,  and  frcshnesn  in  the  stream. 

Immortal  man !  bch«>1d  her  glories  shine, 

And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  they  are  thine !" 

Gaz«j  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see ; 

A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee ; 

Aihi  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 

N«r  #»arth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 

N<>r  ckniJ  vhail  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 

Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 

Hui  crtcfung  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 

Aod  tit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 
U. 

Tis  mom — 'tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall. 

The  ipither'd  chieflains  come  to  Otho's  call ; 

Tu  DOW  the  iiromised  hour,  that  mtist  proclaim 

The  um:  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 

^en  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold. 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 

Ha  faiih  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given. 

To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 

^Hr  comes  he  not  ?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 

Metbinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

in. 

Th<!  hour  19  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 

Wijh  seif-confiding,  coldly  patient  air ; 

WThv  romes  not  Ezzelin  ?  The  hoar  is  past, 

Athi  murmiini  rise,  and  Otho's  brow 's  o'ercaflt. 

''I  know  my  frienil !  his  faith  I  cannot  fear. 
If  jet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
B€twe4>n  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 
My  halL*  from  such  a  guest  had  honoor  gain'd. 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  hort  disdain'd, 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  him  stay, 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  u>  day  j 


The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again. 

Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain." 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd,  "  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue. 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung. 

But  that  I  dceni'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad. 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  (be  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not— but  nie  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where— but  I  must  not  trifle  too : 

Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge  ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchi<»k's  edge." 

Proud  Otho,  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 

His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 

"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best. 

And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest." 

With  cheek  tmchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom. 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 

Its  grasp  well  used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke ; 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare. 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieflains  round  them  dosed ; 

For  Otho's  phrensy  would  not  be  opposed ; 

And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell— 

"  His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  wefl." 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash. 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  b<Mom  to  the  gash : 

He  bled,  and  fell,  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 

Stretch'd  by  a  dexterous  sleight  along  the  groirod. 

"  Demand  thy  life :"    He  answered  not :  and  then 

From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  agam. 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 

Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue  ; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  an;!ry  falchion  now 

Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow  , 

Then  all  was  stem  collectedness  and  art. 

Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd. 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheiu 

He  almost  tum'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a  moment's  thoiight  that  purfKne  bent : 

Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent. 

As  if  he  loathed  the  ineflcctual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life : 

As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  its  ^ctim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech , 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all. 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away  ;      ^ 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took. 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  he  7  that  meteor  of  a  night. 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light? 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin?  who  cr.no  and  wem. 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 
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He  led  the  iloma  oTOtho  long  ere  i 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  couid  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  liiere  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Cani<!  fa«t  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Exce|>t  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarmed,  his  murmuring  squires  distreit. 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  wbb  ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  lefl  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
Wben  agonised  hands,  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward, 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  bfe  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  strange  suspicion  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear'd, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

vn. 

Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd, 
But  not  his  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  conceal'd : 
Se  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe. 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Eszolin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence  7  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Hid  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  7 
Tbo  general  rumour  ignorantly  loud, 
Hie  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
Hie  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  wu  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 
Tlio  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray'd, 
Tlie  skill  with  which  he  wiekled  his  keen  blade; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  7 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fixM ; 
Such  as  k)ng  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that 's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankmd,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  irtorm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  woukl  fbnn, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

vni. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent. 
Who  cursed  the  t3rranny  to  which  he  bent , 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  mthout  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  imido  a  path  for  bk)od  and  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  Agnal  to  befia 


New  haviK,  such  as  civil  discord  blunds, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends  ; 

Fijc'd  in  his  feudal  fdWress  each  was  lonl, 

In  word  and  deed  obcyM,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 

And  witii  them  pining  hearts  ami  MJugoish  hands ; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 

Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away ; 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone. 

But  more  fur  him  than  tlicm  that  fear  was  grown ; 

They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  tiR»t 

Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst, 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  feti  by  solitude : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 

From  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsouthed  withdrew. 

For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 

The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye  ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 

They  found  asylum  of\,  and  ne*er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watched  might  mark  that  day  by  cfaiy, 

Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 

He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host: 

Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 

Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head. 

Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound. 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 

From  him,  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven, 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  't  was  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  moum'd  his  rifled  cot. 

And  scarce  the  serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 

With  him  old  Avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 

Youth,  present  cheer,  and  promised  recouipense 

Detain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence ; 

To  hate  he  offer'd,  with  the  coming  change. 

The  deep  reversion  of  dclay'd  revenge ; 

To  k)ve,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match. 

The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch« 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 

That  slavery  nothing  which  was  stiil  a  name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  ami- bound  slaves. 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 

Such  is  their  cry— «ome  watch-word  for  the  fight 

Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 

Rcli^on — freedom — vengeance— what  you  will, 

A  word 's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill : 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread. 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain'd 
Such  sway,  tfasir  in&iit  mooarch  hardly  reign'd ; 
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Nowwn  tbe  hoar  for  fkctkm'o  rebel  growth, 
The  icrfi  coBlema'd  tke  one,  end  hated  both: 
Tb«y  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  toaad 
(be  to  their  cause  inseparably  boimd ; 
Bf  arcuoistaiice  coapelPd  to  ploBge  again, 
b  seilniereiice,  aoiidal  the  strife  of  men. 
Cat  off  by  some  nqrstetious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  lor  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst. 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone^  the  wont: 
.Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  sfam 
Inqoiry  into  deeds  at  dirtance  done ; 
Br  aungUag  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 
E'eo  if  he  (aU'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  faO. 
Tbe  »llen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 
Tbe  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept. 
Rooted  by  efenis  that  scemM  feredoomM  to  urge 
Hif  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
fiorM  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  onoe  had  been, 
And  ii  again;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  bfe,  and  less  for  fame. 
Bat  not  less  fitted  for  tbe  desperate  game : 
He  deemM  himself  mark'd  oat  for  others'  hate, 
And  mockM  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  7 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 
But  roan  aiid  destiny  beset  hnn  there ; 
Imved  to  hunteis,  he  was  found  at  bay, 
Aod  they  niast  kiQ,  they  cannot  nare  the  prey. 
Stem,  imambitioiw,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  cafan  spectator  of  life's  scene; 
Bat,  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood, 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 
In  foice — mien— gesture— savage  nUBan  spoke, 
Axd  fiom  his  eye  tbe  gladiator  broke. 

X. 
I      What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 
'      TbefeastofTuhures,  and  the  waste  of  life? 
The  rarying  fortune  of  each  separate  fieU, 
Tbe  Eerce  that  Tanqoish  and  the  faint  that  yield  7 
The  iraoking  rain,  and  the  crumbled  wall? 
h  this  the  sirtiggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 
Safe  that  distemper'd  paasioos  lent  their  force 
lo  bitterness  that  banish'd  aQ  remorse. 
Nooe  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain, 
TVe  captire  died  upon  the  battle-plain: 
b  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 
rbe  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 
Aod  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
DeemM  few  were  sUin,  while  more  remain'd  to  slay. 
It  was  loo  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 
Aod  desolation  reap'd  the  famish'd  land ; 
1^  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread, 
And  carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 

IVesh  with  die  nenre  the  new-bom  impulse  stning, 
Tbe  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 
But  that  vain  rictoiy  bath  ruin'd  all, 
Hwy  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  caD ; 
Is  bGnd  oonfiirion  on  the  foe  they  press. 
And  thbk  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 
The  hat  of  booty,  and  tbe  thkst  of  hate, 
Lore  on  the  bfdkmi  brigands  to  thiir  &!• ; 


In  vain  he  duth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 
In  vain  their  vtubbom  ardour  he  would  tame,— 
The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 
The  wary  foe  akuie  hath  tum'd  their  mood, 
And  shown  their  raiihness  to  their  erring  brood : 
The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade. 
The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  deUy'd, 
The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply. 
The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky. 
The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leagtier's  ait. 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  battled  heart. 
Of  these  they  had  not  dcem'd :  the  batde-day 
They  coukl  encounter  as  a  veteran  may 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  c'nfe. 
And  present  death  to  hourly  suffering  hfe 
And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent. 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent : 
But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand, 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 
One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 
And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war ; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  qtiit. 
But  harder  still  to  perish  or  subout. 

XII 

It  is  resolved— they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  then-  dim  and  torchless  flight 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Ab^ady  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank? 
Away !  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly !— What  glitters  in  the  rear? 
'T  is  Otho's  banner — the  pursuer's  spear ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas !  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compam'd  in  the  toti. 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 

XIU. 
A  moment's  pause,  't  is  but  to  breathe  thev  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  / 
It  matters  little — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 
**  The  charge  be  ours !  to  wait  (or  their  assaiih 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halu" 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed. 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed  * 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIV 

His  blade  is  bared,  in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despaii , 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  dien 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men- 
He  tum'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 
And  stiD  too  faithfid  to  betray  one  fear; 
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Perchance  *t  was  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 

A!on^  his  anpect  an  unwonted  hue 

Of  moiu-nful  palenen,  whone  deep  tint  exprett 

The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  hi*  breast. 

Thia  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his : 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 

His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart. 

His  eye  alone  proclaimed,  **  We  will  not  part ! 

Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  fiiends  may  flee, 

Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  (hee !" 

The  word  hath  passM  his  lips,  and  onward  driTen, 

Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riYeo ; 

Well  has  each  steed  obeyM  the  armed  heel. 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel : 

Outnumbered,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 

Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes  ; 

And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 

Which  nins  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appearM  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall. 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel. 
Inspiring  hope,  himself  had  ceased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again. 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmeMt  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow : 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own ; 
Himself  he  spared  not^-once  they  secm'd  to  fly — 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shook — ^why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest  7 
The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow's  in  his  breast ! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side. 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  triumph  ftunted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains. 
Though  from  its  fellow  tshrink  the  falling  reins : 
These  Kaled  snatches :  dizzy  with  the  blow, 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage : 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again ; 
Too  m'lx'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  ! 

XVI. 
Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  heimless  head ; 
The  war-horse  mostcrless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd. 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie. 
Whose  wafers  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ;  ^ 

That  panting  th'uvt  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  Ihojte  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
«n  vain  impels  the  btirning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop— the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept, 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept ; 
The  fa'uit  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reai:h  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taale: 
They  feel  its  freshnees,  and  almost  partake— 
Wi^'  oaus^  7  No  itirther  thint  hiTe  tfaejr  to  liake 


It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  ar.  agony— btit  now  forgot ! 

XVII. 
Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene. 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  ne?er  lieen, 
A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 
T  was  Lara,  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 
His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide. 
Kneels  Kaled,  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side. 
And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  rush. 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 
And  tnen,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 
He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  't  is  vain. 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage. 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  liim. 

xvni. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  't  were  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and,  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state;  he  answers  not. 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot. 
And  turns  to  Kaled :— ^ach  remaining  word. 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard  ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  ching. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round  : 
They  seem'd  even  then — that  iwiun — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  b'tside  should  penetrate. 

XIX. 

Their  words,  though  faint,  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled's  deatn 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath. 
So  sad,  so  deep  and  hesitating,  broke 
The  accenti  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Ijara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  cakn.  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near, 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  giiets. 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 
Save  that,  v/hen  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast  ; 
And  once  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceast, 
Rose  Lara's  h mi^,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
RoU'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye. 
Or  that 't  was  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene 
That  raited  his  arm  to  pobt  where  such  had  beel^ 
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Scarce  Kaled  seeaM  to  know,  but  turoM  mway 

As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  ooroing  day. 

And  shnink  his  glance  before  that  morning  fight, 

To  kx>k  on  Lara's  brow— where  all  grew  night. 

Yet  senMe  seemed  left,  though  better  were  its  kMS ; 

For  when  one  near  dlsplny'd  the  abeoHring  eroWy 

And  proSer'd  to  his  touch  the  hoty  bead. 

Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 

He  lookM  upon  it  with  an  eje  profane, 

And  aniled--Heat«n  pardon !  if  H  were  with  disdain : 

And  Kaied,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 

From  Lara*8  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view. 

With  brow  repubife,  and  with  gesture  swift, 

Fkrog  back  the  hand  which  hekl  the  sacred  gift, 

As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man. 

Nor  scem'd  to  know  his  liie  but  then  began. 

That  Hfe  of  immortality,  secure 

To  none,  save  them  whose  ftuth  in  Christ  is  sure. 

XX. 

Bat  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  duQ  the  fihn  akwg  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  hmbs  stre(ch*d  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er 

The  weak,  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  pressM  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart^ 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 

With  the  coU  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

^It  beati !"  Away,  thou  dreamer !— he  is  gone— 

It  oDce  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXL 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

Hie  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  aroiuid  hare  roused  him  from  his  trance, 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 

Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more. 

He  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 

The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  rcel'd  and  fell. 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Hnn  that  ^  k>ved !  Oh!  never  yet  beneath 

The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 

That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 

The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 

lla  grief  seero'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confessM ; 

And  life  retum'd,  and  Koled  felt  no  shamo — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame ! 

xxn. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep ; 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep, 

Nor  if  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 

Tbocgh  priest  nor  blAss'd,  nor  marble  dcck'd  the  mound; 

And  he  was  rooum'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 

htm  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 

V&in  was  all  questimi  ask'd  her  of  the  past. 

And  vain  even  menace— silent  to  the  Isst, 

Sbe  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 

Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 

Wtty  did  she  fove  him?  Curious  fool !— be  still'- 

k  otnnaB  kyve  the  growth  ol'  human  wiU? 


To  her  he  might  be  gentlenns ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  forro'd  the  chaii 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  sealM  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 

XXUI. 
They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest, 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war ; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  life. 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt. 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt. 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Retum'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  lasL 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale), 
A  serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale,    ■     • ' 
When  Cynthia's  light  ahnost  gave  way  to  mom, 
And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  hom  ; 
A  serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 
And  hew  the  botigh  that  bought  his  children's  food, 
Pass'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  huids  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 
He  heard  a  tramp— a  horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddlo-bow. 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time. 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course, 
Who  reached  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horso. 
And,  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  liore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore. 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  lurn'd,  and  scera'd  i 

watch, 
And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch. 
And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'%1. 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strowo 
The  winter  fkxxis  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there. 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  conunon  care. 
Meantime  the  serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  tliis  might  mean  ; 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast, 
And  something  gUtter'd  star-like  on  the  vest, 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  tlie  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 
It  rose  again  but  indistinct  to  view. 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 
Then  deeply  disappear'd :  the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 
Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed,         , 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
His  face  was  mask'd— the  features  of  the  dead. 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread ; 
But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore. 
Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 
And  such  't  is  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  woro 
Upoo  ihe  night  th«t  led  U>  such  e  mom. 
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If  thus  ho  perithM,  Heaven  receive  hit  soul ! 
His  undiacoveHd  lirobe  to  ocean  roU ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 

XXV. 
And  Kaled — Lara — Ezxeiin,  are  gone, 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stone ! 
The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been ; 
Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud  ; 
But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 
Her  eye  shut  forth  with  all  the  living  tire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire : 
But,  lefl  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 
She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 
Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  sorrow  paints. 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints  : 
And  she  would  xit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 
And  tiUkat  posture  where  she  saw  him  faU, 
His  worcM,  Ris  boks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair. 
And  od  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 
And  fold,  and  prrss  it  gently  to  the  ground. 
As  if  she  staunch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply ; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root. 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand. 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand— 
This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved ; 
Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 


NOTE. 


The  event  in  section  24,  Canto  11,  was  suggested  by 
the  description  of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia. 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  this 
raystcrinus  event,  is  given  by  Burchard ;  and  is  in  sub- 
stance as  n)llows :  **  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the 
cardinal  of  Valcnza,  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  sons  of 
the  Popr,  supped  with  their  mother,  Vanozza,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Pirtro  ail  vincula  ;  several  other  persons 
being  present  at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hour  ap- 
proachinL',  aiul  the  cardmal  having  reminded  his  brother, 
that  it  was  tiniu  to  return  to  the  afiostolic  palace,  they 
mounted  tlieir  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attend- 
ants, anJ  j)roceeiled  together  as  far  as  the  palace  of 
cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed  the 
cardfiiuL,  that  before  ho  returned  home,  he  had  to  pay 
1  visit  uf  pleasure.  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  hli  at- 
tendants, excepting  his  »t<\fflero,  or  fmitman,  and  a 
Dcn>on  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at 
■upper,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month,  or  there- 
abouts, previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him 
almost  daily,  at  tlie  apostdic  palace ;  he  took  this  per- 
son i)chind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the 
■traet  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  servant,  directs 
mg  tiiv\  to  remain  there  until  a  certain  hour ;  when, 
£  he  did  not,  return,  ho  might  repair  to  th«  palace. 


The  duke  then  seated  the  persoo  ia  the  mask  behina 
him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  wliitber ;  but  in  that  nifhl 
he  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the  riv^.  IIm 
servant,  afler  having  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted 
and  mortally  wounded ;  and  although  be  was  attended 
with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he 
could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  what  bad  beiallen 
hu  roaster.  In  the  rooming,  the  duke  not  having  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed ; 
and  ooe  of  them  infixined  the  pontiff  of  the  evening 
excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  This  gave  the  Pope  no  small 
anxiety ;  but  he  conjectured  tliat  (be  duke  had  been 
attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the  night  with 
her,  and,  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in  open  day, 
had  waited  till  the  ft^lowing  evening  to  return  home. 
When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and  he  found 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  becaae 
deeply  afibcted,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  fro« 
different  persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attead  him  fcr 
that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was'm  man  named  Gior- 
gio Schiavooi,  who^  having  discharged  some  timber 
from  a  bark  in  the  river,  bad  remained  on  board  tha 
vessel,  to  watch  it,  and  being  ialerrogated  whether  he 
had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the  river,  oo  the  nifhl 
preceding,  he  replied,  that  be  saw  two  mea  oo  fiiol, 
who  came  down  the  street,  and  kwked  diUgeotly  tSbtmL, 
to  observe  whether  any  persoo  was  passtng.  That  ■€»> 
ing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  abort  tmie  aftaiwaids 
two  others  came,  and  k)oked  arooMi  in  tfaa  same 
manner  as  the  former ;  no  person  stiU  appearing,  th^ 
gave  a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  a  roan  came, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  having  behind  him  a  dead 
body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which  hung  oo  ooe  side, 
and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse ;  the  two 
persons  on  foot  supporting  the  body,  to  prevent  tes 
falling.  They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  wbeia 
the  filth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged  into  the  river, 
and,  turning  the  horse  with  his  tail  towards  the  water, 
the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  and 
feet,  and  with  ali  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river. 
The  person  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  bad  Ibrowa 
it  in,  to  which  they  replied,  Signer^  n,  (yes.  Sir).  He 
then  looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a  manlk 
floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that 
appeared  black ;  to  which  they  answered,  it  was  a 
mantle ;  and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it,  ia 
consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of  the 
pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he  had  not 
revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  city ;  to  whkh  he 
replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  withdot 
any  inquiry  being  made  respecting  them,  and  that  hs 
had  not,  Uiercfbre,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  tny 
importance.  The  fishermen  and  seamen  were  tbea 
collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river ;  where,  oa 
the  following  evening,  they  fotmd  the  body  of  ths 
duke,  with  his  habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  Ui 
purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  ooe  of 
which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body, 
and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  inforrned  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown, 
like  filth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  griet, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  cardinal  of  Segovia,  and  other  attendaoti  oo  the 
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Plope  fTMl  to  the  door,  and  after  many  houri  spent  in 
persuasions  and  exhortations,  prevailed  upon  htm  to 
admit  them.  fVom  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  till  the 
iiBowing  Saturday,  the  Pope  took  no  food  ;  nor  did  he 
ifeep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the 


ensuing  day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the 
entrealies  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restram  til 
sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  injury  which  his  owa 
health  might  sustain,  by  the  further  indulgence  of  Yum 
grieC"— /{oscoe's  Leo  Tenihj  vol.  i.  page  S65. 


Sfir  CttYfite  of  ifKinerto. 

A  POEM. 


Paflaa  te  hoc  vuinere,  Pallas 

Immolat,  et  posnam  soslerato  ex  sanroioe  nunit 


8lo  V  nnks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Aloog  Morea's  hiOo  the  setting  sun ; 

Not,  as  im  northern  dimes,  obscurely  bright, 

Bat  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  tight ! 

0^«r  the  iMiahM  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  ibe  green  wave,  that  tremUes  as  it  glows. 

Os  old  .£gina's  rock,  and  ]dra*s  isle. 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  k>ve8  to  shine, 

Tliougfa  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  Cut  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

Tky  glorious  guU^  unconquer'd  Salanns ! 

l^eir  asure  arches  through  the  long  expanse. 

More  deeply  purpled,  met  his  mellowing  glance, 

Aod  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  him  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff*  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  looked  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 
That  dooed  their  murderM  sage^s  latest  day !  * 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill— 
The  preeioua  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
Bat  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  dehghtful  dyes ; 
doom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
IV  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithcron's  head. 
The  cop  of  woe  was  quaflPd— the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soid^  him  that  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  Uve  or  die ! 

Bat,  Id!  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 
fbe  qneen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.* 
Mo  norky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  (air  face,  nor  girds  her  gk>wing  form ; 
Wiih  cornice  gboomzring  as  the  moon-beams  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  essfalem  sparkles  o'er  die  minaret : 
The  grores  of  olive  scattered  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  Ude, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
The  gV«raing  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk,' 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  hoi}  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  &ne  yon  solitary  palm. 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye— 
Ami  duB  virere  hii  that  pass'd  them  heedlew  bf. 
U 


Again  the  iEgean,  heard  no  more  afiur. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  UMs  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  aod  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  ids. 
That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to 

As  thus  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main. 
Alone  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poet's  lore, 
Ofl  as  the  matchless  dome  I  tum'd  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  retum'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece. 
Hours  roird  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the. centre  of  her  softest  sky, 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god ; 
But  chiefly,  Pallas !  thine,  when*Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  mcasfjred  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo !  a  giant  form  before  me  strode. 
And  Pallas  haii'd  me  in  her  own  abode. 
Yes,  't  was  Minerva's  self,  but,  ah !  how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  6cld  in  arms  she  ranged  * 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand; 
Gone  were  tl»e  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  iGgis  bore  no  gorgon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  deep  indented,  and  her  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shafiless,  e'en  to  mortal  glance; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp. 
Shrunk  from  her  touch  and  withcr'd  in  her  grasp : 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  moum'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe. 
^  Mortal !  ('twas  thus  she  spake)  that  blush  of  shasv« 
Proclaims  thee  Briton — once  a  noble  name — 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 
Now  honour'd  less  by  all — and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found  :— 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause?  O  mortal,  look  around! 
Lo !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire ; 
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*Setped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 

Thy  country  sends  a  spoUor  worse  than  both ! 

Surrey  this  vacant  violated  fane : 

Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain ; 

Thue  Cecrops  placed — tku  Pericles  adora*d* — 

That  Hadrian  rear'd  when  drooping  science  moum'd : 

What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest— 

Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 

That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunder  came, 

The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name.* 

For  Elgin*s  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads : 

Bdow,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds ! 

Be  ever  hailM  with  equal  honour  here 

The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer. 

Arms  gave  the  first  his  right — the  last  had  none, 

But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won ! 

So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 

Next  prowls  the  wolf— the  filthy  jackal  last: 

flesh,  limbs,  and  blood,  the  former  make  their  own ; 

The  last  base  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 

Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  crost — 

See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  kMt ! 

Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine, 

Behold  where  Dian*s  beams  disdain  to  shine ! 

Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 

When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva^s  shame.*** 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply, 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye  :•— 
«<  Daughter  of  Jove !  in  Britain's  iiyured  name, 
A  true-bom  Briton  may  the  deed  disdaim ! 
Frown  not  on  England— England  owns  him  not— 
Athena,  no !  the  ^underer  was  a  Soot  T 
Ask  thou  tho  difference  ?  From  fair  Phyla's  towen 
Survey  Boeotia— Caledonia's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  * 
Hath  wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command: 
A  barren  soil,  where  nature's  germs,  confined, 
To  stem  steriUty  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth. 
Each  genial  mfluence  nurtured  to  resist, 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist : 
Each  breeze  fi-om  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzling  brain, 
"nil,  bdnt  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erflows. 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows : 
Tea  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide ; 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  north ! 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain  they  issue  forth ; 
And  thus,  accursed  be  the  day  and  year. 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Tet,  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth. 
As  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth — 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  tho  brave. 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  o'er  the  grave. 
Shake  off*  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land, 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  hapjiier  strand : 
As  once  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race !" 

«  Mortal,"  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  **  once  more, 
Bear  back  my  roojviate  io  thy  natjve  shore ; 
Though  fallen,  alas !  this  vengeaaoe  still  ia  mine, 
To  tun  my  councila  &r  from  lands  like  thino* 


Hear  then  in  silence  Panes' stem  behest ; 

Hear  and  believe,  for  time  shall  tell  the  rest. 

First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  the  deed 

My  curse  shall  Ught,— on  him  and  all  his  seed : 

Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 

Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 

If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 

Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race ; 

Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prale, 

And  folly's  pruse  repay  for  wisdom's  hate ! 

Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tdl. 

Whose  noblest  native  gusto— is  to  sell : 

To  sell,  and  make  (may  shame  record  the  day!) 

TTie  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey ! 

Meantime,  the  flattering  feeble  dotard,  West, 

Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 

With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er. 

And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore  :* 

Be  all  the  bruisers  call'd  from  all  St.  Giles, 

That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  s^es ; 

While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wmtder  stare, 

And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  atone- Aop  there.'* 

Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombscr 

To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep, 

While  many  a  languid  nmid,  with  longing  s^ 

On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye ; 

The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 

Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  Hmb^ 

Mourns  o'er  the  difTcrence  of  now  and  then  ; 

Exclaims,  *  these  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men; 

Draws  slight  comparisons  of  theafi  with  t/hosi. 

And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux : 

When  shall  a  modem  maid  have  swams  like  these  ^ 

Alas !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules ! 

And,  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew. 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  ho  takes  his  view,'* 

In  silent  indignation,  mix'd  with  grief. 

Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 

Loathed  throughout  life — scarce  pardon'd  in  the  dm 

May  hate  pursue  his  sacrvegious  lust ! 

Link'd  witli  the  fool  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dosie, 

Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb ; 

Erostratus  and  Elgin  e'er  shall  shine 

In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line! 

Alike  condemn'd  for  aye  to  stand  accursed— 

Perchance  the  second  viler  than  the  first: 

So  let  him  stand  through  ages  yet  unborn^ 

Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedesul  of  scorn ! 

Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait. 

But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate : 

Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  sea 

To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 

Look  to  the  Baltic  blazing  from  afar — 

Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war : 

Not  to' such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid. 

Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made; 

Far  from  such  councils,  from  tho  faithless  field, 

She  fled — but  Icfl  behind  her  gorgon  shield ; 

A  fatal  gif\,  that  tum'd  your  friends  to  stone. 

And  led  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

Look  to  the  east,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  rac*t 

Shall  shake  your  ururpation  to  its  base ; 

Lo!  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head. 

And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead. 

Till  Indus  rolb  a  deep  purpureal  tlood. 

And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  wstherr  Hond, 
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fio  any  je  perish !  Pali&s,  when  ehe  gave 
Tour  fre»b<>rn  rights,  forbade  ye  to  ciialaye. 
Look  «n  your  Spain,  she  clasps  the  hand  she  hate% 
Bat  ooU^  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gaies. 
Beer  witness,  bright  Barrossa,  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
While  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
Csn  spare  a  few  to  fight  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  gkxious  field !  by  fiimine  fiercely  won ; 
The  Gaid  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done  1 
But  when  did  PaUas  teach  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  kmg  olympiads  of  defeat? 
Look  last  at  home — ye  bve  not  to  look  there, 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair ; 
Tour  city  saddens,  k>ud  though  revel  howls. 
Here  famine  faints,  and  yonder  rapine  prowb: 
See  all  alike  <^  naore  or  less  bercfl— 
No  misers  trenrfile  when  there  *s  nothing  lefl. 
'  Blest  paper  credit'  **  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 
It  dofs  like  lead  corruption's  weary  wing : 
Tet  Pallas  phicked  each  Premier  by  the  ear. 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  diadain*d  to  hear ; 
But  eoe,  repentant  o*er.a  bankrupt  state. 
On  PaHas  caDs,  but  calls,  alas !  too  late! 
Then  raves  for  ♦*♦;»»  tx>  that  Mentor  bends. 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends : 
Him  senates  hear  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Cooten^luous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd : 
So  once  of  yore  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  &ith  and  fealty  to  his  sov«>reign  log ; 
Thus  hatl'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  vrell,  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 

Go,  grasp  the  ritadow  of  your  vanishM  power; 

(ii«iMs  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme. 

Your  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  a  dream. 

Gone  li  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 

And  pirates  barter  all  that  *s  left  behind ;  '^ 

No  nKtre  the  hirelings,  pinchased  near  and  far, 

Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war ; 

"W:  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 

Droofjs  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away, 

Or,  biick  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 

Koi  piecemeal  on  his  own  ciicumber'd  shores ; 

The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rustic  loom, 

An<l,  desperate,  mans  him  'gainst  the  common  doom. 

Th'-n  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state, 

>Sv>w  me  the  man  whose  counsels  nmy  have  weight. 

Vain  is  each  voice  wliose  tones  could  oiico  command ; 

Even  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land ; 

While  jarring  sects  convulse  s  sister  isle, 

And  lijvht  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

"  T  ii  done, '  tis  post,  since  I'allas  warns  in  vain, 

The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign  ; 

Wide  o*er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 

And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  tiery  hands. 

But  f4»c  convulsive  struggle  still  remainn, 
Anj  GauI  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains, 
Trie  banncr'd  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files, 
iVcT  wh<jsc  gay  trappmgs  stem  Bellona  smiles  ; 
T"ic  brazen  trump,  the  sjiirit-stirrlng  drum, 
'111*  **i<'  *h^  *<>*•  •h'fiam*^  ••'<»'  th«*v  mnrw» • 
T'i»»  f»**ro  iM'umJm}{  at  ni«  coimlrv's  rali, 
I'h*'  ^lorxMJS  death  that  dncoiales  nis  tah. 


Swell  the  young  heart  with  nsionary  charms, 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 
But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught — 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  havoc  seeks  delight— 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight ; 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun. 
His  deeper  deeds  ye  yet  know  but  by  name, — 
The  slaughtcr'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reapM  field, 
III  suit  with  souls  at  home  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye,  along  the  distant  down. 
Would  riving  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  7 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending. flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames  7 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion !  for  the  torch  wss  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine : 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast. 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom,  who  deserves  them  most? 
The  law  of  heaven  and  eartli  is  life  for  life  j 
And  she  who  raised  in  vain  regrets  the  strife.** 


NOTES. 

Note  1.  Page  189,  line  22. 
How  watrhM  thy  Mu5r  iiona  his  Farewell  rsjr, 
I'hat  eloMid  thoir  murder'd  nose*!  latest  day! 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  wum 
set  (the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  ea 
treaties  of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Note  2.  Page  189,  line  34. 
The  queen  of  nifflit  uacrtt  her  siltmt  relffn. 
The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  ui  oar 
country ;  the  days  in  winter  sre  longer,  but  in  sinnmer 
of  less  duration. 

Note  3.  Page  189,  line  44. 
The  clentning  turret  of  tiu9  cajr  Kiosk. 
The  Kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  m 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Thcsciis,  between  which  and  the  tree  the 
wall  intervenes.  Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  seamy,  and 
Ilissus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

Note  4.  Page  190,  line  5. 
These  Cecrops  placed— tAu  Pericles  adora'd. 
This  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
Acropolis  in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olyn- 
pius,  by  some  supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by 
Hadrinn :  sixteen  columns  are  standing,  of  the  most 
beautiful  marble  and  style  of  architecture. 

Note  5.  Page  190,  line  10. 
The  inHolted  wall  «UMiaina  hii  haled  aaoM. 
It  is  slated  by  a  late  oriental  traveller,  that  when  the 
wholesale  spoliator  visited  Athens,  he  caused  his  own 
name,  with  that  of  his  wife,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  pillar 
of  one  of  the  principal  temples.  This  inscnption  was 
executed  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  and  deeply  «i- 
e raved  in  the  marble,  at  a  very  considerable  clovati'>n. 
Notwithstanding  which  precautions,  some  person  (douol 
less  inspired  by  the  Patron  Go<ldcss),  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  wet  ^limeelf  raised  up  to  the  requuiie  heigh., 
and  txQji  ob'iieraicd  the  nnnie  of  the  laird,  but  left  that 
ot  tnc  Uuiy  unluuctiea.     The  tiaveller  m  questjuo  M 
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oompanied  Uui  atory  bj  a  remark,  that  it  muat  have 
•oat  tome  labour  and  contrivance  to  get  at  the  place, 
and  eould  only  have  been  effected  by  much  zeal  and 
doionninatioo. 

Note  6.  Page  190,  line  21. 

When  VeoiM  half  lYeoffed  Minerva'i  shame. 

ffis  lordahip's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer 

heara  it,  are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon 

above ;  in  a  part  not  far  d&stant  are  the  torn  remnants 

«f  the  baaao-relievos,  destroyed  in  a  vain  attempt  to 


Note  7.  Page  190,  line  S7. 
Frown  not  oo  England— Endand  owns  him  not-« 
Athena,  no !  tha  plunderer  was  a  Scut ! 

The  plaster  wall  on  the  west  aide  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Poliaa  beara  the  following  inscription,  cut  in 
wy  deep  charactera : 

Quod  non  fecemnt  Goti 
Hoc  fecerunt  Scoti. 
Hobkouft't  TraveU  t»  Oreeee,  etc.,  p.  3iS. 

Note  8.  Page  190,  line  SO. 
And  well  1  know  within  that  bastard  land. 
Iriah  baatarda,  accordmg  to  Sir  Callaghan  O'Bral- 
Mghan. 

Note  9.  Page  190,  line  77. 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o*er. 
And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fuuntcore. 

Bfr.West,  on  seeing  "the  Elgin  collection"  (I  suppose 
mm  diall  hear  of  the  Abershaw^s  and  Jack  Shepherd'a 
co&ection  next),  declared  himself  a  mere  Tyro  in  Art. 

Note  10.  Page  190,  line  80. 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 
And  narvel  at  bis  lordahip's  tUne-akop  there. 

Poor  Crib  waa  aadly  puzzled  when  exhibited  at  Elgin- 
house  ;  he  asked  if  it  was  not  "  a  stone-shop :  **  he  was 
right, — it  is  a  ahop. 

Note  11.  Page  190,  line  94. 
And,  Isot  of  all,  amidst  the  gapins  crew. 
Some  cakn  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view. 

*'  Alaa !  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence, 
aI  the  remains  of  Grecian  taste,  so  dear  to  the  artist, 
iM  historian,  the  antiquary,  all  depend  on  the  will  of 
■B  aibitrary  sovereign ;  and  that  will  ia  influenced  too 
often  by  interest  or  vanity,  by  a  nephew  or  a  sycophant. 


U  a  new  palace  to  be  erected  (at  Rome)  for  an  i 
&mily7  the  Coliseum  is  stripped  to  furaiah  i 
Does  a  forngn  minister  wish  to  adorn  the  bleak  waDi 
ofa  northern  caatle  with  antiques?  the  templea oTTk** 
aeoB  or  Minerva  nqst  be  dismantled,  and  the  ivorki  ef 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles  be  torn  fixMn  the  shattered  tAmtk 
That  a  decrepit  uncle,  wrapped  up  in  the  nSipam 
dutiea  of  his  age  and  atatson,  ahouki  Ustea  to  the  sag- 
gestions  of  an  interested  nephew,  is  natural;  and  thai 
an  oriental  deepot  ahouki  undervalue  the  maaterpieees 
of  Grecian  art,  ia  to  be  expected ;  though  in  both  eaoaa 
the  conaequencea  of  such  weakness  are  moch  U>  be  !»• 
mented — ^but  that  the  minister  of  a  nation,  famed  ibr 
ita  Iroowledge  of  the  langizage,  and  ita  yeneration  for 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  ahould  have  been 
the  pron^iter  and  the  instrument  of  these  destructions, 
is  ahnost  incredible.  Such  rapacity  is  a  ciime  againat 
all  agea  and  all  generationa :  it  deprives  the  paet  of  the 
trophies  of  their  genius  and  the  title-deeds  of  their 
fame;  the  present,  of  the  strongest  inducements  to 
exertion,  the  noblest  exhibitions  tliat  curioaity  can 
contemphUe ;  the  future,  of  die  masterpiecea  of  art,  the 
models  of  imitation.  To  guard  against  the  repetitioa 
of  such  depredations  is  the  wish  of  every  man  of  ge- 
nius, the  duty  of  every  man  in  power,  and  the  coramoo 
interest  of  every  civiUzed  nation." — Eutlao^M  Ckatieal 
Tour  throui;h  Itafyf  p.  269. 

*<This  attempt  to  tranaplant  the  temple  of  Vesta  from 
Italy  to  England,  may,  perhaps,  do  honour  to  the  late 
Lord  Bristol's  patriotism  or  to  his  magnificence ;  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  either  taste  or 
judgment." — Ibid.  p.  419. 

Note  IS.  Page  191,  bne  19. 
*  Blest  poper  credit  *  who  ohall  dare  to  sing  T 
RImt  paper  credit,  last  and  beet  supply. 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly.— iVps 

Note  13.  Pago  191,  line  25. 
Then  raves  for  »  •  • 
The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 

Note  14.  Page  191,  Une  38. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that'n  left  behuML 

See  the  prcceduig  note. 
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TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ. 

THIS  POEZVX  Z8  XVSORXBED, 

BY  1119  FRIEND. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


•The  grand  army  of  the  Turks  (in  1715),  imdcr  the 
Pnme  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into  the 
neart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  o>'  Napoli 
di  Momania,  the  roost  considerable  place  m  all  that 
eotmtry, '  thought  it  best  in  the  finf%  place  to  attack 

1  Napoli  di  Rnmanin  is  no.  now  the  mo<^t  cunsidrrable  place  in 
fbe  Mores,  but  Tripolitxa.  whore  the  Pacha  residee,  and  mait»- 
loins  hisgoveninienL  Nap  ili  is  near  Argos.  I  TMilsd  all  three  in 


Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  Th^^ 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  goremor  aeeing  tm^ 


IR1&-I  I  ■  and  in  the  course  of  joameyimg  through  the  eouatr^^^ 
from  my  first  arrival  in  1800, 1  crossed  the  Isthmus  eicht  timcs^^ 
in  my  way  from  AUica  to  the  Mores,  over  the  mo«aUin»-^ 
or  in  (hu  other  ilirccUon.  when  passing  from  theGulf  of  Athen  ^^ 
to  thut  or  Ijppiinto.  liotb  ibe  routes  are  pictureaque  and  beauw" 
liifui,  ihouKh  very  difftrent:  that  by  sea  has  more  samiuca^^^ 
I  hill  the  voyage  being  always  iu  sight  of  land,  and  oAea  vtfr-'S^ 
'  I  ■  .if  it,  pr»>acnts  many  attractive  views  of  the  islands  t 
,ji^vah,  Faio,aie.,and  lbs  eoast  of  the  ooatinsnl. 
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I  to  hold  oat  »gaiDBl  to  migiilj  a  force, 
I  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley:  but  while  they  were 
Mtfiig  iboat  the  anicleB,  one  of  the  magaxiiies  in  the 
fitkak  camp,  wheieiu  they  had  six  hundred  barrele 
if  fiu,  blew  up  bjr  aoeidem,  whereby  six  or  seven 
hmkti  moa  were  killed :  which  eo  enragod  the  infi- 
ilkf  dw  diey  would  not  grant  any  capitulation,  but 
mmti  the  plaee  with  f>  much  fiiry,  that  they  took  it, 
h4  ^  most  of  the  garrieon,  with  Signer  Minotti,  the 
|N«mar,  to  Ike  Bword.  The  rest,  with  Antonio  Bembo, 
r  ajLUaetJinaiy,  were  made  prieonerB  of  war." 
r  ^  Ihi  3WI»,  voL  iiL  p.  151. 


SIEGE  OF  CORINTH 


IIaitt  a  raniafa'd  year  and  age. 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fiirtreas  forro'd  to  Freedonrs  hands. 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock, 

The  keystone  of  a  land  which  still. 

Though  fall'o,  k>oks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

Aji  iT  tlieir  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feel. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timolcoo's  brother  bled, 

OrbafBed  Persia's  despot  fled, 

Anse  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

^Vho  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again. 

That  rival  pyrauiud  would  rise 

Mor«  mouiitain-like,  through  those  dear  skies. 

Than  yon  tower-capt  Acropolis 

^ch  teems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

II. 

^  dun  Ciih«mn's  ridge  appears 
The  ^eam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 
From  ihore  to  fthore  of  either  main, 
The  lent  in  pitrird,  the  crescent  shines 
.Moav  ihe  Moslem's  leaguering  lines ; 
And  the  du«k  Spahi's  bands  advance 
i^CMath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  ht  and  wide  an  eye  can  reach, 
"Hie  torhan'd  cohorts  thronj;  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneeln, 
And  there  his  5«tec<l  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
TV  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,' 
"^  ttbre  round  his  loins  to  gird  ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  tlic  roar. 
■V  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breatli 
^'i>^  the  far  hining  glohe  of  death ; 
US  30 


Fast  whirl  the  firagmenta  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  waU  the  foe  replies. 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  wdl 
The  summons  of  the  InfideL 

III. 
But  near  and  nearest  to  the  waU 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fidi. 
With  deeper  skill  m  war's  black  art 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  m  the  fieUs  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deisd. 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed. 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail, 
And  make  the  fi>remost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable. 
Alighting  cheeriy  to  inspire 
Tlie  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire ; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  boaH, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  fieid. 
To  |K>int  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whirl  around  tho  bickering  blade,— 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade ! 

IV. 

From  Venice— once  a  race  of  worth 

His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth ; 

But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore, 

Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 

The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 

The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 

Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 

With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last ; 

And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 

To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes. 

He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 

Which  ymmg  and  fiery  converts  feel, 

Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 

Tlie  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 

To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 

Her  ancient  civic  boast — "the  Free ;" 

And  in  the  pahu^e  of  Su  Mark 

Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 

Wiilun  the  "  Lion's  mouth  "  had  placed 

A  charge  against  him  uneffaced  : 

He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life 

To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife. 

That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 

In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 

'Gainst  which  he  rcar'd  the  CresceLt  higk. 

And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 


Coumourgi  • — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adom'd  the  trium]ih  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowite'  bloody  plain, 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  cursi  the  Christian's  victory^ 
Coumourgi<— can  hit  gloiy  cease. 
That  lateat  cooquerorcf  Greere 
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Tin  Christian  hands  to  Or«eet  reitora 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  7 
A  hundred  years  have  r<Jl*d  away 
Since  he  refix'd  the  Moslem^s  sway ; 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussuhnan, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levellM  with  the  dust ; 
Aikl  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
flow  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hoi 
Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot. 
With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 
And  thunder-like  tlio  pealing  din 
~  Rose  from  each  heated  culverin ; 
And  hero  and  there  some  crackling  dome 
Was  fired  before  the  expk>ding  bomb : 
And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 
In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 
The  Same,  as  k>ud  the  ruin  crash'd, 
Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 
Its  earth-stars  melted  imo  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun. 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun. 
With  vdumed  smoke  thai  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

vn. 

Hut  not  fiv  vengeance,  long  ddayM, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
His  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach: 
Within  these  walb  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  wodkl  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire. 
Whose  neart  refused  h'un  in  its  ire. 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood  and  eariier  time. 
While  unim|)each*d  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall. 
Ho  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival; 
And  tuned  <he  softest  serouide 
That  e*er  on  Adria's  waters  playM 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

vni. 

And  many  deemM  her  heart  was  won ; 
For,  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none. 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remainM 
Still  by  'he  church's  bonds  unchun'd : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wanted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail. 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid,  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquered  hearts  they  ceased  to  priz«: 
With  listless  look  sh^  seems  to  gaie; 
With  humblar  cut  btr  farm  unyi 


Her  voice  Vess  Uvely  m  the  song ; 
Her  step,  though  Ught,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  rooming's  glanoe 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 
Sent  by  the  state  to  guani  the  land 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand^ 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Dauube*s  side, 
The  chieCi  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  EuWa's  bay), 
Minotti  held  in  C<>rinth*«  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  pow  era. 
While  yet  the  plying  eye  of  peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long-furgotten  Greece  : 
And,  ere  that  faithle«<M  truce  was  broke 
Which  fi'eed  her  from  the  unchristian  yuke, 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came : 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus'  dantc 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  j»rove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love. 
Had  fairer  form  adom'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matcliless  stranger,  bore« 

X. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn. 
And,  with  to-morrow*s  eariiest  dawn, 
O'er  the  diatjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremos'  of  the  fierce  assault. 
Tlie  bands  arc  raiik'd ;  the  clioscn  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 
the  full  of  hupe,  misnamed  "  forlorn,'^ 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scum. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchions'  force. 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  C(*rse, 
O'er  which  the  Mbwing  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone-— tlie  last  who  dies  * 

*   XI. 

'T  is  midnight  r  on  the  mountain's  brown 
l*he  cold  round  muon  shines  deeply  do^s  n  ; 
Blue  roll  the  %vaters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  \i\Hin  them  shining. 
And  tum'd  to  earth  witlumi  repining. 
Nor  wish'H  for  wiagM  to  Hcc  aw  ay, 
And  mU  with  their  elcrnai  ray  ? 
llio  waves  on  either  Mhorc  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azurn  as  the  air; 
And  scarce  their  foam  Uie  pebUcs  shook. 
But  murinurM  meekly  as  llie  br«Hik. 
The  winds  were  pilluw'd  ou  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  thcni  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  cresccjit  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silonct^  was  unbroke. 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 
Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oil  and  shrill| 
And  echo  answcr''d  from  the  hil'. 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  pnyer : 
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Itran,  tkat  chuHird  iDoumfiil  iCniii, 

Like  tome  lone  tpirit't  o'er  the  plain: 

T«u  naieftl,  but  euUy  eweet. 

Such  as  wkea  winda  and  harp-itringa  neeg 

Aid  take  a  kmg  umikeaaured  tone, 

TooKirtal  miiustrelejr  unknown. 

IcieemM  to  thoae  within  the  waD 

Aci7  prophetic  of  their  iaU  : 

It  itruck  even  the  besieger*!!  ear 

Wkb  nniething  ominoua  and  drear, 

Aa  oadefined  and  sudden  thriB, 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  stilly 

Tbeo  beat  with  quicker  pube,  aahamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed; 

Soch  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  kneU. 

XII. 
IV  tmt  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 
The  sound  was  hush'd  the  prayer  was  o'er ; 
The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made, 
AU  mandates  issued  and  obey'd ; 
Tit  hot  another  anxious  night, 
His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
With  ail  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 
In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 
Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 
Of  rest,  to  nenre  for  many  a  deed 
Of  slaughter;  but  within  his  soul 
The  thouiEhts  like  troubled  waters  roIL 
He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 
Not  his  the  k>ud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  Crescent  o'er  the  Croa, 
Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss, 
^^icure  in  paradise  to  be 
By  Uouris  loved  immortally : 
Nor  hia,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 
The  stem  exaltcduess  of  seal. 
Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 
When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 
He  stood  aloiie — a  renegade 
Agabst  the  country  he  betray'd ; 
He  stood  alune  amidst  his  band, 
Without  a  tnisted  heart  or  hand  : 
They  foUow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave. 
And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 
Tli«'y  croiich'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulvar  will : 
But  jtill  his  Christian  origm 
With  them  was  little  lew  than  sin. 
'^  Jjcy  fnvied  even  the  faithless  fame 
He  ctm'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 
^oce  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 
*n  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 
^^  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 
^^  bafHed  feelings  withering  droop ; 
''^y  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 
^'^  itearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem ; 
^or  ail  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
Tl>«  comrert  of  revenge  can  feel. 
^^  niled  them— man  may  rulo  the  worst. 
By  erer  daring  to  be  first ; 
8«  Boos  o'er  the  jackal  sway ; 
'^*  jsckal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, 
*"*•  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 
'^^'Sttistherelicsori 


xni. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pidse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse ; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose ; 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  stmken  heart 
The  turban  on  Iiis  hot  brow  press'd. 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
•  Thougli  oft  and  tong  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy. 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
llian  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day. 
But  walk'd  him  <hrth  along  the  sand. 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strow'd  the  stmtu 
What  pUIow'd  them?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakefiil  than  the  humblest  be? 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil, 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last. 
In  sickly  vigil  wandeHd  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  fi^shness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  bsbn : 
Behind,  the  camp — before  him  lay, 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf:  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time : 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
Less  form'd  to  wear  before  the  ray. 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest. 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent. 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  batdemcnt ; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread. 
As  from  her  fond  al^de  she  ficd, 
And  lingcr'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh,  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wiiher'd  fiekls  and  ruin'd  altars. 
Ami  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token. 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays 
Which  sliono  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  tlie  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crunest 
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And  through  this  nif  ht,  as  on  he  wander'd, 

And  o*er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 

And  thought  upon  the  ^orious  dead 

Who  there  in  bettor  cause  had  bled, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  &me  that  could  accrue  to  him. 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege. 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  numbered. 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumberM ; 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain, 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  rery  gale  their  names  seemM  sighing : 

llie  waters  murmurM  of  their  name ; 

llie  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

ClaimM  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay; 

Their  spirits  wra{>t  the  dusky  mountain. 

Their  memory  sparkled  o*er  the  fountain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

RoUM  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears. 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs ! 

'Tis  still  a  watch- word  to  the  earth : 

When  man  woukl  do  a  deed  of  worth 

He  poinU  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 

So  sanctioned,  on  the  t}Tant*s  head : 

He  k)oks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 

Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 
XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused. 

And  wooM  the  freshness  night  diffused. 

There  sluinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,* 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood. 

Scarce  break  on  tY\e  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 

And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 

Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bey. 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  roek  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf^  but  it  comes  not  there ; 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  bek>w, 

On  the  line  that  it  lefl  long  ages  ago : 

A  smooth  short  space  of  yeUow  sand 

Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 
He  wander*d  on,  along  the  beach, 
'nn  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leaguerM  wall ;  but  they  saw  h'mn  not. 
Or  how  could  he  'scape  firom  the  hostile  shot? 
Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christian's  liold  7 
Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  7 
I  know  Lot,  in  sooth ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball. 
Though  he  Btood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown. 
That  flank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 
And  he  saw  tlie  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carrinal. 


Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limh ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  fledi. 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  the  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,* 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dull, 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed; 

So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 

^nd  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  tliat  roU'd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  eadi  scalp  had  a  single  kmg  tufl  of  hair,* 

AU  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wiM  dog's  maw. 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf^ 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  tho  human  prey  ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  buds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

XVII. 
Alp  tum'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 
Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 
But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain. 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate'er  be  tho  shape  in  which  death  may  lour ; 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 
And  Honour's  eye  on  danng  deeds! 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tumbless  dead. 
And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
BeasU  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 
All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 
All  r^icing  in  his  decay. 

xvm. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  bng-forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 

MarMe  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upen  time !  it  will  leave  iio  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

Out  upon  time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be: 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  rearM  by  creatures  of  day ! 

XIX. 
He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base. 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face ; 
Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 
Declining  was  his  attitude ; 
His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 
Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  opprest ; 
And  o'er  his  brojv,  so  downward  bent, 
Ofl  his  beating  fingers  went. 
Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
[Tout  own  run  over  the  iiory  key. 
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Ere  tkt  BMwrad  ftooe  M  taken 

By  the  chonk  you  would  awaken. 

fiicre  he  tale  aU  bcavily, 

As  he  heard  the  aif  hlowind  tigh. 

Wat  it  the  wind,  through  aoete  boUow  iloae,* 

8mi  that  toft  and  lender  noan  7 

He  bfted  his  head,  and  he  lookM  on  the  aea, 

Rot  it  wat  unhppled  at  glaat  may  be ; 

H«  lookM  on  the  Umg  grata — it  waved  not  a  blade| 

Hov  wat  that  gentle  aound  caavey*d  7 

Btkak'd  to  iKe  bannert    each  flag  Iqr  tdSBBi, 

So  M  the  leavea  on  Cithcron*a  hill. 

Aad  he  fait  not  a  breath  come  over  his  eheek ; 

What  did  that  eudden  tound  beepeak7 

He  lurnM  to  the  left-— ia  he  nire  of  ngfaii  7 

There  tale  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright! 

XX. 

He  started  np  wita  more  of  fear 

Tban  if  an  armed  fee  were  near. 

"Godofmyfiuhert!  what  ia  here? 

Who  art  thoo,  and  wherefore  aeat 

So  near  a  hoatile  armament?" 

His  trembliog  hands  refijsed  to  sign 

The  Croat  he  deemM  no  more  divine : 

He  had  returned  it  in  that  hour, 

But  contcience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  iiazed,  he  taw :  be  knew  the  face 

or  beaiitv,  and  the  ferro  of  grace ; 

h  wu  FVaneesca  by  his  aide, 

The  aaaid  who  might  have  been  his  bride  I 

The  rote  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

Bet  mdbw'd  with  a  tender  streak: 

Where  wu  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  7 

Gone  wu  the  smile  that  enlivenM  dieir  red. 

The  ooeaa^s  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  leas  of  blue ; 

But  fake  that  cold  wave  it  stood  ttill. 

And  its  ([lance,  though  dear,  wat  chill. 

Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

^^w^ht  cooceal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

FWing  darkiy  downward  there, 

H«r  rMmded  arm  thow'd  white  and  bare : 

Aod  ere  jet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high; 

It  wis  to  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

Tou  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 

XXL 

"I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  bve  best, 
^I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  Meat. 
Ikaie  paasM  the  guards,  die  gate,  the  wafl ; 
^S|itt  thee  in  safety  through  fees  and  aH. 
Til  said  the  Hon  will  turn  and  flea 
^nm  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 
^  the  power  OQ  high,  that  can  ahield  the  good 
"^  iram  the  tyraot  of  the  wood, 
H«ih  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
^'QB  the  hands  of  the  leagueriag  infldd. 
ontfr— and  if  I  come  in  vain, 
'^^,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  I 
"nna  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
'■' <al&s|  away  from  thy  fallisr't  ortad : 


But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  nune ; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 
And  to-morruw  unites  us  no  more  to  part.** 

<<  And  where  should  our  bridal  coucl^be  spread  7 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  anH  the  dead  7 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name  * 

None  save  thou  and  thine,  I  've  sworn, 

Shall  ba  left  upon  the  mom : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join'd,  and  our  sorrow  fergoc 

There  thou  yet  shall  be  my  bride. 

When  once  again  I  *ve  quellM  the  pride 

Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase,— 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own- 
Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bona, 
And  shot  a  rhillnass  to  his  heart. 
Which  fixM  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 
Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  eoM, 
He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 
But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 
Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 
As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white. 
Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  thai  night. 
The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 
And  his  heart  sank  so  stiU  that  it  felt  like  stnaa, 
As  he  loA*d  on  the  fece,  and  behekl  its  hoa 
So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew: 
Fair  but  faint— without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 
And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death. 
And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 
And  tkere  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  boeom's  swaB, 
And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix'd. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wikl  and  unmix*d 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream; 
Lake  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air. 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light. 
Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dinmess,  about  to  coi 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ; 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro. 
As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 
'*  If  not  for  k>vo  of  me  he  given 
Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,— 
Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 
From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 
Thine  irgured  country's  sons  to  spare. 
Or  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shall  see. 
Not  earth — that 's  past — ^but  heaven  or  me. 
If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavj  doom  't  is  thine  to  meet. 
That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin. 
And  Mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  withic . 
But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  oivM  of  Uim  thott  didM  fbrsaka : 
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And  look  onoe  more  to  heaven,  and  Me 
Its  love  for  ever  sinit  from  thee. 
There  is  a  light  cloiid  by  the  moon—* 
*T  is  passing,  and  will  pass  full  sooih— 
If,  by  Uie  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaided  orb  to  veil, 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ilL" 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  tura'd  aside. 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  firvt  false  passion  of  his  breast 

RoUM  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

Hb  sue  for  mercy !  Ht  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid ! 

JXs,  wrongM  by  Venice,  vow  to  sate 

Her  sons  devoted  to  the  grave ! 

No— though  that  ckMid  wore  thoodeHs  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  hkB— let  it  bunt! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watchM  it  passing ;  it  is  flown: 

Full  on  his  eye  the  dear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake— "Whate'er  ray  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling — ^'t  is  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver. 

Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  k>ve  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe :  oh,  fly  with  me !— ^ 

He  turn*d,  but  she  is  gone ! 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 

He  saw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  there. 

xxn. 

The  night  is  past,  and  riiines  the  sun 

As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one. 

Lightly  and  brightly  brmJis  away 

The  morning  from  her  mantle  gray, 

And  the  moon  will  \ock  on  a  sultry  day. 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
AbJ  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  ffit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  **  they  come,  they  come!" 
The  horsetails*  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the 

sword 
From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  bat  wail  for  the 

word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Toreoraan, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  follows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
'fhe  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  if  each  Btck,  and  fltirHig  each  oane; 


White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  en  the 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  arc 
The  cannon  are  pointed  and  ready  to  roa 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  I 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare. 
So  is  the  blade  of  Ids  scinutar ; 
The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their 
The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  hoi 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then 
Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one— 
A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  haDt 
A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  hct 
Grod  and  the  prophet — AUa  Hu ! 
Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 
<*  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  I 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how 
He  who  first  dowm  with  the  red  cross  m; 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it. 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  v 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joy 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire ! 

xxm. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  i 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  th 
He  tramples  on  earth,  and  tosses  oc 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  siren 
Hius  against  the  wall  they  went. 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  nc 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  Uy, 
Like  the  mower's  grass,  at  the  cIosk 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levdl 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  si 

XXIV. 
As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plat 
From  the  clifls  invading  dash 
Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceai 
TiW  white  and  thundering  down  thc^ 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 
Thus  at  lenijlh  outbreathed  and  woi 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  bort 
By  the  long  and  ofl-renew'd 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  mass* 
Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infkJcl, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot  *. 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mut 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  a 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 
Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  tfrai 
Which  makes  the  distant  cities  won 
How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 
If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 
If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  arnilhihrthig  veiea^ 
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Wldch  fkercm  Ihm  d««p  hUls  through  wad  thraufh 

Wdh  an  echo  dr«ui  ami  new : 

Ton  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 

O'er  Salanua  and  Mogara ; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearerB  taj,) 

Etcd  unto  Pireus  hkj. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  oT  eiieounteniig  blades  to  the  hilt. 

Sabres  and  awords  with  blood  were  gilt. 

But  the  rampart  ia  woo,  and  the  spoil  begun, 

And  iU  but  the  after-carnage  done. 

ShriUer  shrieks  now  noingling  come 

Prom  witltio  the  pUmder'd  dome ; 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ; 

But  bens  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 

A^nst  the  (be  niay  still  be  (bund, 

D«{)erate  groups,  of  twelve  or  tea, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  agai»— 

Wttb  banded  backs  against  the  wall, 

Fwicely  stand,  or  fighting  (alL 

There  stood  an  old  man— his  hairs  were  white. 

But  his  veteran  am  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray, 

The  dead  before  him  on  that  day 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

StiU  he  combated 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  (prmer  fight 

Lurk'd  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before ; 

Though  a|[ed,  he  was  so  iroo  of  limb, 

Few  of  jour  youth  could  cope  with  lum ; 

And  the  foes  whom  he  singly  kept  at  baj 

OutouniberM  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  grajr 

Frum  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept: 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

S->ns  that  were  unborn,  when  dippM 

Ha  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  yean  co'ild  count  a  score. 
Of  all  be  might  have  been  the  sjre, 
^Vho  Tell  that  day  beneath  hb  ire : 

For,  sMiless  left  k>ng  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  slrni'.* 

Hti  ooly  boy  had  met  hb  fate, 

Hts  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 

It*  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Pitroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  M'motti's  son,  who  died 

^^licre  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  diWde. 

Bvied  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  ol  thv  sho.-e : 

^^  of  them  is  left  to  tell 

^yWe  they  lie,  and  how  they  fcl.  7 

^'>^  a  stone  on  their  turf^  nor  a  bone  in  thrir  g<nve« 

Bot  they  uts  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

XXVI. 

H«rk  to  the  Allah  shout  I  a  band 

Of  toe  MuNulmM  bravMt  and  best  is  at  haiKl: 


Their  leadei^s  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare- 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 
Thus  in  the  fight  he  is  ever  known : 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  (be ; 
Many  a  hand 's  on  a  richer  hilt. 
But  none  on  a  sted  uKire  ruddily  gilt ;        * 
Many  a  lo(Uer  turban  may  wear, — 
Alp  is  but  kno%vn  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  >t  is  tharo* 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  ^ore 
So  well  advance<l  the  ranks  before ; 
There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhra  half  so  far ; 
It  glances  like  a  falling  star ! 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen, 
The  bravest  be,  or  Ute  have  been ! 
There  the  craven  cries  (or  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying  ; 
Mustering  his  last  (eeble  Mow 
'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  (be. 
Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVII. 

sun  the  old  man  stood  erect, 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check*d. 
"  Yieki  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

*<  Never,  renegado,  never !  . 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  evtr." 

*<  Francesca ! — Oh  my  promised  bride ! 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  7" 

«« Sheissafe."— "  Whcre7  where7''— "Inheavcc, 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven— 
Far  frtun  thee,  and  undefiled." 
Gnmly  then  Minotti  smiled. 
As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 
<*  Oh  God !  when  died  she  7''-.*<  YestenigM   . 
Nor  weep  I  fi)r  her  spirit's  flight : 
None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 
Slaves  to  Mi^omet  and  thee— 
Come  on !" — Thai  challenge  is  in  vain- 
Alp  's  already  with  tho  slain  ! 
While  Minotli's  words  were  wreaking         , 
More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 
Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found. 
Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound. 
From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a  long-defonded  diurch, 
Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew. 
The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  grounJ ; 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  tlie  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brsin  of  the  inMj 
Round  he  ^pun,  and  down  he  feU ; 
A  flash  like  fire  with'm  hie  eyes 
Blazeo,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  riM, 
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And  then  etanMl  darknen  saak 
Throufh  all  the  palpiuuin^  trunk : 
Nought  of  Kfe  left,  tare  a  quiverinf 
Where  hia  limbs  were  slightly  ahifering: 
They  tum'd  him  on  his  back ;  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust,| 
And  through  his  lipe  the  life-blood  ooxed, 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed ; 
But  in  his  pidse  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  his  Ups  one  dying  sob ; 
Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  strtigglhig  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death ; 
Ere  his  very  thooght  could  priy, 
Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away. 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,<» 
To  the  last  a  renegade. 

xxvin. 

Fearfully  the  yel  arose 

Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes ; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those : 

Then  again  in  ooijflict  nwdog^ 

Clashing  swords  and  spears  traacfiikig, 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thmsl, 

HarUng  warriors  in  the  dost 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  feot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land. 

Left  beneath  his  high  eommand ; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable, 
Whence  issued  late  the  &ted  ball 
That  half-avenged  the  dly's  fall, 

When  Alp,  her  fSeroe  assailant,  fcO: 

Thither  bending  sternly  back, 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  fooes  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  eveiy  blow, 

The  chief^  and  his  retreating  train. 

Job  to  those  within  the  fane : 

'Hiere  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

ShelterM  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time!  the  turban'd  host, 

With  added  ranks,  and  raging  boast. 

Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 

Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 

Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 

Hwough  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly : 

They  perforce  most  do  or  die. 

They  die;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  ckwe 

Avengers  o*er  their  bodies  rose ; 

Ji'resh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn*d,  though  slaughterM  still } 

And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks : 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  Iron  weight. 

And  stiO  all  deadly  aim*d  and  hot, 

FVom  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  ahatter'd  window  pour 

llMvolkyvcf  IIm  tolplnroafitews 


But  the  portal  wavering  grown  nad  ^ 
The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak- 
It  bends— it  falls— and  all  is  o^er; 
Lost  Corinth  may  reaist  no  more  I 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 
Minotti  stood  o*er  the  altar-stone : 
Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above. 
With  eyes  of  light  and  kioks  of  lovi 
And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine 
When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  i 
Her  and  the  boy-god  on  her  knee, 
Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  wafl  it  there. 
Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smil 
Though  slaughter  streams  along  her 
Minotti  lifled  his  aged  eye. 
And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  i 
Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  tl 
And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulmai 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stoo 
Contained  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 
Hieir  names  were  on  the  graven  flo 
But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 
Hie  carved  crests,  and  curious  hoei 
The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse. 
Were  smear*d,  and  slippery — stain 
With  broken  swords  and  hehns  o'er 
There  were  dead  above,  and  the  de 
Lay  cold  in  many  a  coflin'd  row. 
You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  i 
By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  g 
But  war  had  enter'd  their  dark  cave 
And  stored  along  the  vaulted  gravei 
Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thidily  s| 
In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead ; 
Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  bee 
The  Christian's  chiefest  magazine ; 
To  these  a  late-formM  train  now  \tt 
Minotti's  last  and  stem  rcwurce. 
Against  the  foe's  o'er\^helmuig  forc< 

XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  < 
For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awaki 
With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  iIm 
And  lop  the  aheady  lifeless  head. 
And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niclM 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  ri 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  i 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bhit. 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go; 
Oh,  btit  it  made  a  glorious  show! 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  coiuecrated  gold ; 
Mossy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prin, 
Brightly  it  ipaiktet  to  pbButannP  « 
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ThatMra  k  Iwkl  tbe  bolj  wine, 
Ccavtrted  by  Ckrni  to  hia  Uood  so  dinna, 
Wbich  his  worahipp«n  drank  at  the  break  ct  day, 
To  ibive  ibeir  eoiiia  ere  they  jouiM  in  tbe  fray. 
Sli  a  few  drops  within  it  lay ; 
Aod  Twind  Ihe  sacred  table  glow 
Twdre  loAy  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 
From  the  purest  metal  cast; 
Atpoil— the  lichest,  and  the  last 

xxxm. 

So  sear  they  came,  tbe  nearest  stretehM 
To  grasp  the  spofl  he  afanost  reach*d, 

When  old  BfinottPs  hand 
TouchM  with  the  torch  the  train— 

Tit  Bred! 
Spire,  Tsnlts,  the  slirine,  the  spoil,  the  slam, 
Tbe  tnrban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band, 
Al  that  of  firing  or  dead  remain, 
HwTd  on  faifh  with  the  ahirer'd  (bne, 

b  one  wild  roar  expired ! 
TIm  riistter'd  town— the  walk  thrown  down— 
Thit  waves  a  moment  badkward  bent- 
Hie  hiBi  that  shake,  although  unrent, 

As  if  an  earthquake  pats'd— 
Hie  thousand  shape'eas  things  all  driTen 
b  dood  and  flame  athwart  the  beaTen, 

By  that  tremendous  blast— 
ProdainM  the  desperate  coofliot  o'er 
On  that  too-long  affficted  shore : 
Up  to  the  aky  bke  rockets  go 
All  that  min^  there  bekm: 
Masy  a  tafl  and  goodly  man, 
Seoreh'd  and  shrtrelPd  to  a  span. 
When  be  fen  to  earth  again. 
Like  a  dnder  strew'd  the  plain : 
Down  tbe  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
Some  fcO  in  the  guM^  which  reeeired  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  cirding  wrinkles ; 
Soow  fen  on  the  shore,  but,  iar  away, 
Seatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  wbich  be  they  7 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say ! 
When  in  eraifled  rest  they  lay, 

And  eadh  nursing-moCher  smiled 

On  tbe  sweet  sleep  of  her  chiM, 

I^e  deem*d  she  such  a  day 

Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 

Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 

Could  discern  their  oflipring  mors ; 

That  one  moment  left  no  trace 

More  of  human  fcrm  or  face, 

Stve  a  tcatter'd  scalp  or  bone: 

^  down  came  blaiing  rafters,  sirown 

Anosd,  and  many  a  fiJling  stone, 

ISl7<&itelintheday, 

AQ  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 

Ail  the  living  things  that  heard 

That  deadly  earth-ehock  disappear'd : 

Hie  wild  biids  flew,  the  vrild  dogs  fled. 

And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead; 

The  caineli  from  their  keepers  broke ; 

The  dietaot  iteer  forsook  the  yoke— 

The  nearer  iteedphmged  o'er  the  phin, 

^  bmt  his  girth,  and  torn  hii  laiB} 

y  31 


Tlie  bull-frog's  note,  firom  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh ; 
The  wolves  yell'd  oo  the  cavem'd  hall, 
Where  echo  roU^  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,*" 
Bay'd  from  afar  complaioingly. 
With  a  mii'd  and  moumftd  sound. 
Like  crying  babe  and  beaten  bound : 
With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  tbe  sun. 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun ; 
Their  smoke  assail'd  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek- 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won! 


NOTES. 


Note  1.  Page  19S,  tine  88. 
The  Turoomaa  hatb  left  hie  herd. 
Thk  tife  of  the  Turcomans  is  wandering  and  patri 
archal :  they  dwell  in  tents. 

Note  2.  Page  I9S,  line  96. 
Coomourffi — he  whose  clonas  aoeiM. 
All  Coumourgi,  the  favourite  of  three  sultans,  and 
Grand  Vizier  to  Achmet  III.  after  reooTsring  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  Venetians,  in  one  campaign,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  next,  against  the  Germans,  at  th* 
battle  of  Peterwaradin  (in  the  plain  of  Cariovrits),  in 
Hungary,  endeavouring  to  rally  hb  guards.  He  died 
of  his  wounds  next  day.  His  last  order  wss  the  de 
capitation  of  General  Breuner,  and  some  other  Ger 
prisoners ;  and  his  last  words,  '« Oh  that  I  could 
thus  serve  a21  the  Christian  dogs !"  a  speech  and  ai;* 
not  unlike  one  of  Caligula.  He  was  a  young  msn  of 
great  ambition  and  unbounded  presumptkm :  on  being 
told  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  opposed  to  him,  **  was 
a  great  general,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  become  a  greater, 
and  at  his  expense." 

Notes.  Page  196,  line  SI. 
There  shrinlu  no  ebb  hi  that  tidele«  sea. 
The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are 
no  perceptible  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Noted.  Page  196,  fine  66. 
And  their  white  tuaka  cranch'd  o'er  tbe  whiter  tkol. 
This  spectacle  I  have  seen,  such  as  described,  b^ 
neath  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  m  the 
Uttle  cavities  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  m  the  rock,  a 
narrow  terrace  of  which  projects  between  the  wii  and 
the  water.  I  think  the  fact  is  also  meqtioned  in  Rob- 
house's  TraTeb.  The  bodies  were  piobably  those  of 
some  refractory  Jamzaries. 

Note  5.  Page  196,  fine  7«. 
And  each  sealp  bad  a  lioffle  kms  tnft  of  haii 
'    This  tufl,  or  long  lock,  b  left  from  a  supentition  thai 
Mahomer  will  draw  them  mto  paradise  by  it. 
Note  6.  Page  197,  line  5. 
I  must  here  acknowledge  a  dose,  though  uiiinteiH 
tional,  resemblance  in  these  twelve  tines  to  a  passage  m 
ail  unpublished  poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  «Cbria. 
It  waa  not  till  after  theae  liBea  were  wntten 
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that  I  hearrf  that  wild  and  tingtilarly  original  and  beau- 
tiful poem  recited ;  and  the  MS.  of  that  production  I 
nerer  Haw  till  Tery  recently,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  himself,  who,  I  hope,  is  convinced  that  I  have 
not  been  a  wilful  plagiarist  The  original  idea  undoubt- 
edly pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been 
oomposed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a 
hope,  that  he  wilt  not  longer  delay  the  publication  d*  a 
production,  of  whidi  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  appro- 
bation to  the  applauae  of  &r  more  competent  judges. 
Note  7.  Page  198,  line  3. 
There  is  a  light  doud  bjr  the  noon. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  from  lines 
698  to  603,  have  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
batioo  is  valuable.  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  ori- 
ginal— at  least  not  mine ;  it  may  be  found  much  better 
expressed  in  pages  182-3-4,  of  the  English  version  of 
'*  Vathek**  (I  forget  the  predse  page  of  the  French),  a 


work  to  which  I  have  before  referred ;  and  nerer  recur 
to,  or  read,  without  a  rcnev«al  of  gratjficalion. 

Note  6.  Page  198,  line  48. 
The  horse-tails  are  plock'd  from  the  grouiM|.  and  the  sword. 
The  horse-tail,  fixed  upon  a  fawee,  a  pacha'*  standard. 

Note  9.  Page  199,  line  45. 
And  iiDce  the  daj,  when  in  the  strsiL 
In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  DardaneJles, 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Note  10.  Page  201,  line  68. 
The  jackal's  troop  in  father 'd  crj. 
I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetical  license  to  transiplant 
the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
these  animals ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  I  have 
heard  them  by  hundreds.  They  haunt  ruins,  and  fol- 
low I 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rhe  foOowing  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 

mentkmed  in  Gibbon's  "  Antiquities  of  the  Hqui«  of 

Brunswick.*' — I  am  aware  that  in  modem  times  the 

delicacy  or  lastidioumess  of  the  reader  may  deem 

mch  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.    Th^ 

Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  (^  o<ir  old 

English  writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion :  as  AJ^ 

fieri  and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  u|»on 

the  continent.    The  following  extract  will  explain  tlie 

facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.     The  ntuac  of 

Axo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more  methuU. 

*' Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  lU,  Ferrara  was  pol- 

hited  with  a  domestic  tragedy.    By  the  testimony  of  an 

attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marqitif  of 

Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Pari* 

■ina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  vaiinot 

youth.    They  were  bchoaded  in  the  castle  by  tlie  fen- 

lea^  of  a  father  and  husband,  who  pubUshed  his  »hanie^ 

•od  survived  their  execution.    Ho  was  unfortuni.Le,  IT 

they  wore  guilty ;  if  ihey  were  innocent,  h^  wa«  siiJ] 

more  unfortunate ;  nor  is  there  any  possiblo  sioiaElon  in 

which  I  can  sincorely  y>prove  the  last  act  of  the  justice 

uf  a  parenI."~Gt&6(m*«  Mi$ceUane<nu  Worht^  x^L  3, 

p.  470,  new  edition. 


PARI8INA. 


It  is  thelioar  ^en  from  the  boughs 
The  m|litingaien  nigb  noiB  M  Mtidi 


iL  is  the  hoar  when  k>vert'  vowi 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word ; 
Atk!  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Mike  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
Afid  on  tlie  leaf  a  browner  hoe. 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
J^i  softly  dark,  and  darkly  putp. 
Which  folk>wa  the  decline  of  day. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.* 

n. 

But  it  IS  not  to  list  to  the  watevfidl 
Thpt  Farisina  leaves  her  hall, 
Aixl  It  Ls  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
'i'hal  itie  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 
An  J  it'  sho  sits  in  Este's  bower, 
'T  ts  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  (lower- 
She  listens— but  not  for  the  nightingale — 
Thooah  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 
Thfre  glides  a  step  through  tho  foliage  thick. 
Ami  hf!r  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  heals  quidu 
Tfaera  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rottling  leaTea, 
And  hrr  blush  returns,  and  her  boeom  heavea: 
A  momi^nt  more— and  they  shall  meel 
*T  is  past— her  lover 's  at  her  feeU 

m. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside. 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  7 
li!  Uring  thmgs— its  earth  and  sky — 
ATS  BoiMBg  to  tbev  nma  and  eje. 
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irilweJiMM  M  the  dead  are  they 

Of  tu^  aroood,  ebore,  beneath ; 
Ai  if  all  dee  had  pauM  away, 

ThKj  oaly  lor  each  other  breadie ; 
TUr  very  nghs  are  full  of  joy 

Sodeef,  that,  did  it  not  decay, 
Hat  happy  iiiadneei  would  destroy 

The  heart!  which  fed  its  fiery  sway: 
Of  gnill,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
h  that  tandtaous  tender  dream  7 
Who  that  hate  feh  diat  passion's  power, 
Or  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour, 
Or  thoojht  how  brief  such  roomenU  last? 
Bat  yet — they  are  already  past ! 
Aiu!  we  must  awake  before 
We  biiiw  such  risioos  come  no  more. 

IV. 

Wid)  mny  a  fingerinf  look  they  leate 

TIm  spoe  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  tow,  they  griere. 

As  if  thai  parting  were  the  last 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace— 

The  hp  that  there  would  ding  for  erer, 
While  gieams  on  Parisina*s  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  win  not  fbrgiYe  her, 
Ai  if  eadi  calidy  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embraoe, 
Tet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place. 
Hot  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
h  fearful  heariucss  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  ibuddering  chiU 
Whidifdlows  fast  the  deeds  of  iU. 


And  Hu^  ik  gone  to  hb  kmely  bed, 

To  coret  there  another's  bride ; 
Bat  she  most  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  hosbsncTs  trusting  heart  beside. 
But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
And  red  her  dieek  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  Bvne  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
Aod,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistekes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
^  could  in  rery  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  kyres  him  even  m  deep. 

VI. 

B«claspM  her  sleeping  to  his  heart. 
And  KstenM  to  each  broken  word : 
Hehears-^hy  doth  Prince  Azo  start, 

^  if  the  ArduBgeTs  Toiee  he  heard  7 
^  wHl  he  may    a  deeper  doom 
^^  Kuedy  thmider  o^er  his  tomb^ 
^^^  he  dial  wake  to  deep  no  more, 
^  itand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
^  wed  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
CpoQ  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
"^  >Im^  whssper  of  a  name 
B«>P«da  her  guilt  and  AM*a  i 


And  whose  that  name7  that  o'er  his  piOow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow. 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more  ;— 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name  7  't  is  Hugo's, — hie- 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this!— 
T  is  Hugo's — he,  the  chikl  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offiipring  of  his  wayward  youth. 
When  he  betrayM  Bianca's  truth. 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

VII. 
He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bar^- 
Howe'er  unworth^  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair— 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping  there- 
Nay,  more :— he  did  not  wake  her  then. 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  die  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
She  spake  no  more— but  still  she  slumber'c^ 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

vni. 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  found. 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around. 

The  proof  of  all  he  fcar'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  fiitnre  woe  ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 
To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom  to  her  • 

Conceabncnt  is  no  more — they  speak 

All  circumstance  which  may  compel 

Full  credence  to  the  talc  they  tell : 

And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 

Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Bste's  anciem  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  ihero,— 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young — and  oii€  how  paj«sing  fair ! 
With  s wordless  belt,  and  felterM  liand, 
Oh,  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  bhuuld  stand 

Before  a  fatlier's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  1 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  dnce  last  her  spcakmg  eye 

Glanced  gtadneas  round  the  glittering  roim« 
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When  high-born  men  were  proud  to  i 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  to  imiute 

Her  gentle  voico— her  lorely  mieii— 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  |raoea  of  its  queen : 
Theny    had  her  eje  no  aorrow  wepC^ 
A  thousand  warrion  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thoutand  eworda  had  aheathlett  ihone, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  ihtat  own. 
Now, — what  it  ebe?  and  what  are  they  7 
Can  the  command,  or  theae  obey  7 
All  tilent  and  imheeding  now, 
With  downcast  eyee  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  anna,  and  freesing  ar, 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  knighti  and  dames,  her  court— is  there: 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couchM  before  her  glance, 
Who    were  his  arm  a  moment  free— 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty ; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride,— 
He,  too,  IS  fetter'd  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swdn  and  full  ejre  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids— o*er  which  the  violet  Tain 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e*er  did  softest  kiss  invite- 
Now  seem*d  with  hot  and  livid  ^ow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  sriO. 

XL 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyee  that  on  him  gaaed: 
His  sonrow,  if  be  felt  it,  slept; 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whatever  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd, 
He  would  not  slirink  before  the  crowd ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her: 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were 
His  guilt — Ins  love— his  present  state 
His  father's  wrath— all  good  men's  hat*— 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate^ 
And  hers,— oh,  hers !— 4m  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  I    . 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XII. 

And  Azo  spake :— "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
l*hat  dream  tb!s  morning  pass'd  away; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone ; 
Well,— let  that  pass,— there  breathes  not  qm 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done: 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass ;— the  doom^  prepared! 
Higi>,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee. 

And  then — thy  crime's  reward  I 
Away !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Bofof  e  its  evening  stars  are  met— 
La«m  if  ihou  there  canst  be  forgiven; 

lie  mucf  may  abaohe  thee  yak 


But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 
There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 

Together,  for  an  hour,  couki  breathe : 
Farewell!  I  will  not  see  thee  die. — 

But  thou,  firail  thing !  shall  view  his  head 
Away !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest: 
Go !  woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 

Not  I,  but  thou  his  bk>od  dost  shod : 

Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive. 

And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give.** 

xm. 

And  here  stem  Azo  hid  his  fiu»— 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
TTirobb'd  as  if  back  upon  liis  brain 
The  hot  btood  cbb'd  and  ftow'd  again ; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space. 

And  pass'd  his  shakmg  hand  along 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  haiidB, 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 

His  father's  ear :  the  sileM  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

<«  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  deatl^* 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
Abeady  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand. 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine, 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gavest,  and  may'st  resume  nqr  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  fbrgol. 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name. 
Her  ofispring's  heritage  of  shame ; 
But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he. 
Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 
Her  broken  heart— my  sever'd  head 
Shan  wiiness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
^  How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love— paternal  care. 
'Tis  tnie,  that  I  have  done  thee  wroog'— 

But  wrong  for  wrong— this  deem'd  thy  bride, 
The  other  victim  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  kmg. 
Thou  saw'st,  and  coveted'st  hor  charms 

And  with  thy  very  crime— my  bbth. 
Thou  taunted'st  me — as  little  worth ; 
A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name. 
Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne : 

Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mnie. 

My  name  should  more  than  Este's  ahina 
With  honours  aB  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword— and  have  a  breaa. 
That  should  have  won  as  haogbt*  a  crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  fine 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 
Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  bora; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser^  flairii 
Before  proud  chieft  of  princely  fanl^ 
When  chargfaig  to  the  cheering  ay 
Of^EstsandoTVietorvr 


PARISINA. 
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1  nil  not  |ilead  dw  came  of  crhiM, 
HorneUiee,  to  red«ein  fromthne 
A  few  brief  houn  or  da]r>,  that  muat 
At  leofth  roll  o*«r  my  redden  dust  ;— 
Suck  maddeoing  moments  m  mj  past, 
They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  lasi— 
Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 
And  thy  notuhty  of  race 
IMaaiM  to  deck  a  thing  like  me— 
Yet  in  my  hneaments  they  traee 
Some  featms  of  my  Other's  fi^e, 
And  in  my  spirit— ail  of  thee. 
FWm  thee— 4his  taoMlessoeas  of  hearts— 
FVora  thee— nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  7— 
FVom  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  ray  soul  of  flame— 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  ak»e^ 
But  ail  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guilty  lore  hath  done! 
Repaid  thee  with  too  tike  a  son! 
1  am  BO  bastard  in  mj  soul. 
For  that,  Uke  thine,  abhorr'd  ooolrol: 
And  lor  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gavest  and  wBt  resume  so  soon, 
1  Tallied  it  no  more  than  thou, 
When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

And  we,  aH  side  by  tide,  have  striven. 

And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 

The  past  is  nolhittg— and  at  last 

The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 

?cc  wodM  I  that  I  then  had  died: 
For  though  thou  wotk'dst  my  mother's  ill, 

And  made  thy  own  ray  destined  bride, 
I  feel  thou  art  ray  father  itill ; 

And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree. 

Tie  not  unjust,  ahhough  (rom  thee. 

Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame. 

My  life  begun  and  ends  the  aame: 

As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err*d  the  son. 

And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 

My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view. 

But  God  most  judge  between  us  two !  ** 

XIV. 
He  ceased— and  itood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  circling  fetten  sounded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded. 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rcnk*d 
When  those  dull  cha'uis  in  meeting  clankM : 
Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye — 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doomed  to  die  7 
Kie  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still. 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
Her  ejres  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide^ 
Not  once  had  tumM  to  either  side — 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  dose, 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
rhe  arding  white  dilated  grew — 
Ajad  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
Bat  every  now  and  then  a  tear. 
So  large  and  sloniy  gather*d,  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fiur  lid, 
U  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  bear! 
t2 


And  those  who  saw,  it  <fid  surprise. 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imp^ect  note 

Was  chok'd  within  her  swelling  throat, 

Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 

Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  speak, 

llien  burst  Iter  voice  in  one  long  shriek. 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone, 

Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown. 

More  Uke  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life, — 

A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 

Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 

But  yet  she  Uved — and  all  too  soon 

Recover'd  from  that  deathlike  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason— «very  sense 

Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bow-strings,  when  rdax'd  by  rain. 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide— 

The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black. 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track. 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path. 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear'd — she  felt  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  7 

She  had  forgotten : — did  she  breathe  7 

Codd  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath  7 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eye»  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  7 

All  was  confused  and  undefined. 

To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears. 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream : 

For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break : 

Oh  *  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake ! 

XV. 

The  convent-bells  are  ringing. 

But  mournfully  and  sk>w ; 
In  the  gray  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 
Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing— 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living,  who  shortly  shall  be  so! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  pea^  and  the  hollow  bells  kuoS; 
He  is  near  his  mortd  goal ; 
kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear— «nd  piteous  to  see 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  - 
And  the  heads-man  with  his  bare  arm  "eady. 
That  the  bkm  may  be  both  swift  and  steady. 
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Feds  if  tlM  axe  be  eharp  and  trae^ 
Since  he  eet  il«  ed{e  anew  : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  epeechleee  drcU  gather 
To  see  the  eon  &U  by  the  doon  oTthe  iather. 

XVL 
It  is  a  lovelf  hour  as  jel 
Before  the  summer  Sim  shaU  se^ 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  daj, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray; 
And  his  evening  beams  ara  shod 
FuU  on  HDgo*s  fated  head, 
As,  his  last  eoofession  pouring 
To  the  monk  his  doom  deploring, 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  son  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 
And  the  rings  of  chesnnt  hair 
CurPd  half  down  his  neck  so  bar«; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe,  which  near  him  shone 

Whh  a  dear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter ! 
Even  the  stem  stood  chilPd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law— 
Tct  they  sfaudder'd  as  they  saw. 

xvn. 

The  parting  prayers  are  saki  and  over 
Of  that  false  son— and  daring  brer! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  aH  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 
His  mantling  ck>ak  before  was  stnpp'd. 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipped; 
'T  is  done-^1  dosely  are  they  shorn— 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn— 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave— 
Blust  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside. 
And  o*er  hts  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no— that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  hanghty  eye. 
All  feelings  seemingly  subdued, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 
When  heads-man's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind. 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
'*  No— yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath— 
These  hands  are  chain*d— but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 
Strike  :*'— and  as  the  weni  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  he  bow*d  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
**  Strike"— and  flashing  fell  the  stroke— 
MoUM  the  head— and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stainM  and  heaving  trunk. 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vem 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
His  eyt»  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick— then  fix  for  ever, 

lie  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 
Without  dispUy,  without  parade  ; 


Meekly  had  he  bow>d  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneding. 
His  heart  was  wean*d  from  earthly  fon&iVi 
His  wrathful  sire— his  paramour— 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven— no  word  but  prayv 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  heads-man's  stral 
Ho  claimM  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

XVIII. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  ckwed  in  death. 
Each  gazer's  bosom  hdd  his  breath : 
But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 
A  cold  eleclric  shiver  ran. 
As  down  the  deadly  bk>w  descended 
On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended ; 
And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 
A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 
But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shi 
Save  one : — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 
So  madly  shriU— so  passing  wild  7 

That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  chiki. 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow. 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Axo's  palace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  turn'd  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek— and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past. 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

HugoisfaDen;  and,  from  that  hour. 
No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 
Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear. 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb— no  memory  had  they ; 

Theirs  was  unconspcrated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's,  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hki 

Like  dost  beneath  the  coffin  Kd : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road. 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if^  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  hun  she  saw  upon  the  block. 

With  heart  that  shared  the  heads-man's  ste( 
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kfHban'd  bcokeoiMM  that  came, 
hpi^,  o'er  ber  thatter'd  frame, 
Noil  knew — and  none  can  erer  know : 
Bulwliatioe'ar  its  and  bebw, 
H« lib  began  and  doaed  in  woe!' 

XX. 

Aad  Aao  fiiund  another  bride, 
Aad  goodly  aooa  grew  by  hie  eido ; 
B«  aooe  oo  lorely  and  so  brave 
k»  ham  who  withered  in  the  grave ; 
Or,  if  the  J  were— on  his  cold  eye 
Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 
Or  Doliced  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 
Bat  Derer  tear  his  cheek  descended, 
Aad  never  smile  his  brow  unbended  ; 
And  o'er  that  fiur  broad  bro  «  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 
Thoee  furrows  which  the  burning  share 
Of  eorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 
Scan  of  the  lacerating  mind 
Which  the  soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 
He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe : 
Nothing  more  remained  bdnw 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 
A  mind  all  dead  to  acorn  or  praise, 
A  heart  which  shunnM  itsulP— and  yet 
That  wooU  not  yield — nor  could  forget, 
Which  when  it  least  appcarM  to  melt. 
Intently  thought— intensely  felt : 
The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o*er  the  surface  close— 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows— and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 
Still  was  his  scal^d-up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  nature  hath  implanted, 
Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish : 
Howe'er  our  stifled  tears  \%e  banish, 
>Vhcn,  strugvlin^  a.s  lh«y  rise  to  start. 
We  check  lho!<e  waters  of  the  heart, 
TVy  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  back  to  the  f«>unt.i'm-head. 
And,  resting  in  their  spring  nrore  pore. 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 
Unseen,  unweirt,  but  uncongealM, 
And  cherish'd  most  where  least  revealM. 
With  tnwar.i  starts  of  focling  lefl. 
To  throb  o'er  tho-«c  of  life  bereft ; 
WitluNil  the  power  to  All  a.*fn'm 
The  de-tert  ^.p  which  made  his  pain ; 
Without  the  hrif)0  to  meet  them  where 
rnite<l  scud*  »ha.)\  (flailness  sharr, 
With  all  the  cofMciousnefui  that  he 
Had  only  pas^M  a  jiist  decree ; 
That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 
Yet  Azo's  ii^c  was  i^Tetched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  ereenly  fresh  and  wiMly  frc« : 
Kitt  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath. 
The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 
The  nuusy  trunk  the  rum  fieels, 
And  r^tt  more  a  leaf  reveals. 


NOTES. 

Note  1.  Page  802,  line  14. 
As  twilight  melts  beoeath  the  nooo  away. 

Thb  lines  contained  in  section  I.  were  printed  •■  Mt 
to  music  some  time  since:  butbdoogedtothepoeaiiriierv 
they  now  appear,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  was  eonposod 
prior  to  "  Lara,"  and  other  compositions  since  pobliafaed. 
Note  2.  Page  201,  Kne  117. 
That  shook!  have  woo  ss  baoffht  s  eraat. 
Haoght — haughty : — 
**  Away  lUmgkt  msn,  thoo  art  insohiag  me.** 
HkMkgptart:  RUkmd  ii. 
Note  3.  Page  207,  line  6. 
Hot  iifs  becan  and  citMod  io  woe. 

<*  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  peopkof 
Ferrara,  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  evant  in  Ch* 
court  of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  both  prinind  and 
in  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and 
negbgent  work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  thn 
following  relation  of  it,  from  which,  however,  are  re- 
jected many  details,  and  especially  the  narrative  of 
BandelU,  who  wrote  a  century  afterwards,  and  who 
does  not  accord  with  the  cotemporary  historians. 

"  By  the  above-roentioQed  Stella  deli'  AssaaaiBO,  tht 
Marquia,  in  the  year  1405,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beau* 
tiful  and  ingenuous  youth.  Parisina  Malatesta,  second 
wife  of  Niccolo,  liko  the  generality  of  step-mothers, 
treated  him  with  little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  ot 
the  Marquis,  who  regarded  him  with  food  partiality. 
One  day  she  asked  leave  of  her  husband  to  undertake  a 
certain  journey,  to  which  he  consented,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  Ugo  shoukl  bear  her  company ;  for  he  hoped 
by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  tho  end,  to  lay  aside  the 
obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived  against  him. 
And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but  too  well, 
since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  divested  herself 
of  all  h<»-  hatred,  but  fell  uito  the  opposite  extreme. 
After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any  occa- 
siuri  to  renew  his  former  reprools.  It  happened  one  day 
that  a  servant  of  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some 
call  him,  Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apart menis  of 
Parisina,  saw  goin,;  out  from  them  one  of  her  chanber- 
mai Jm,  all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she 
told  him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  olfaioa,  had 
been  beating  hor;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she 
added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she  chose  to 
make  known  tho  criminal  familiarity  which  subaisled 
between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.  He 
wax  astounded  thereat,  but,  scarcely  believing  his  ears, 
ho  assured  himself  of  the  fact,  alas !  too  clearly,  on  the 
18ih  of  May,  by  looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
ceiling  of  his  wife*s  chamber.  Instantly  he  broke  mto 
a  fiirioiis  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  together  with 
Aldobrnndino  Uangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentleman,  and 
also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her  chamber, 
as  ahi*ttors  of  liiis  sinful  act.  He  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges  to  ppmoimoe 
•sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the  culpnts. 
This  sentence  was  death.  Some  tliere  were  that  bestirred 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all-poweriul  with 
Niccolo,  and  also  lus  aged  and  much-deserving  minisiM    . 
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Alberto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing 
down  their  cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him 
fcr  mercy :  adducing  whatever  reason  they  could  tnig- 
fest  lor  sparing  the  offenders,  besides  those  motives  of 
honour  and  decency  which  might  persuade  him  to  con- 
ceal firom  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed.  But  his  rage 
made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  instant,  he  commanded 
that  the  sentence  should  be  put  in  execution. 

**It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and 
exactly  in  those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at 
this  day  beneath  the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-flnit  of  May,  were  be- 
headed, first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Parisina.  Zoese,  he 
that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  under  his  arm  to  the 
place  of  ptmuhmenL  She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she 
WM  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked,  at  every  step, 
whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot?  she  was  told 
Ihat  her  pumshment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what 
was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he 
was  already  dead :  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she 
eidairoed,  **  Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myself  to  live  ;'*  and 
being  come  to  the  block,  she  rtripped  herself  with  her 
own  hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and,  wrapping  a  ck>th 
round  her  head,  submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke  which 
terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The  same  was  done  with 
Rmngoni,  who,  together  with  the  otliers,  according  to 
two  calendars  in  the  library  of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  u  known 
raapecting  the  women. 

*<  The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful 
ni^t,  and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
nquired  of  the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead 


yet?  who  answered  him,  Tee.  He  then  gai 
up  to  the  most  desperate  lamentations,  esdaimini^ 
"  Oh !  that  I  too  were  dead,  since  I  hare  been  hurried  on 
to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo !"  And  then  gnaw- 
ing with  his  teeth  a  cane  whwh  he  had  in  hie  hand,  he 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears,  calling 
frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  foDowing 
day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
public  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  couki 
not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narratiTe  to  be  draws 
out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  oouite  of  Italy. 

**  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venioe,  Fran- 
cesco Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publish'mg  his 
reasons,  that  stop  shoukl  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a 
tournament,  which  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to 
take  place  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  advancement  to  the  ducal  chair. 

**  The  Marquis,  m  addition  to  what  he  had  already 
done,  from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance, 
commanded  that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were 
well  known  to  him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Parisina, 
should,  like  her,  be  beheaded.  Amongst  otheni,  Barba- 
rina,  or,  as  some  call  her,  Laodamia  Romei,  wife  of  the 
court  judge,  underwent  this  sentence,  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution,  that  is  to  say,  in  thequarter  of  St.  Giacomo, 
opposite  the  present  fortress,  beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  can- 
not be  told  how  strange  appeared  this  proceeding  in  a 
prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposition,  should,  as 
it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  eases  most  indulgent. 
Some,  however,  there  were,  who  did  not  fail  to  commend 
hun."' 

1  Frixs—  Uistery  of  Ferrara. 


Etit  ^vi&ontv  oC  CfifUon. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 

Etxrjial  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty !  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  tliy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned— 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 

And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for 't  wa«  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 

By  Bonnivard!' — May  none  those  marks  efface ! 
F*  they  appeal  fit>m  tyranny  to  God. 

THE 

PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


M J  hiir  it  gray,  but  not  i 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  nngle  night," 


rthyeiin, 
i  sudden  Chans 


My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil. 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose. 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  godly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd — forbidtlcn  fare ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  ho  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
Wo  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  ago, 
Finish'd  as  ihey  hod  begun, 

Proud  of  persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  beUef  with  Uood  have  aeal'd ; 
Dying  as  their  fiuher  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  b  left  the  last. 

U. 

There  are  leren  piUars  of  Gothic  mould. 
In  ChiDon*!  dungeons  deep  and  old  ; 
There  are  seven  columns,  many  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisonM  ray. 
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AflBktnB  wfaieh  hsth  lost  iti  way, 
jbrf  tbraofh  Ike  cr«irio«  ud  iho  ckft 
or  iw  thick  wiOl  b  fiUlen  and  left ; 
Cntpiof  o'er  Uie  floor  00  duap, 
UkmmmuA^m  meceorkmp: 
iai  k  eech  piUar  Ibere  a  a  ring, 

Aad  ia  eedi  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
IW  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

Far  in  theae  Umba  its  teeth  remain, 
Wkh  aarka  that  will  not  wear  away, 
nil  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Wlaeh  BOW  is  painful  to  tbon  eyet, 
Whiek  have  not  aeen  the  sun  to  rise 
FSoryeare— 4  cannot  count  them  o^er, 
I  loel  their  long  and  heavy  eoore, 
When  my  last  brother  droopM  and  died, 
And  I  lay  lifiag  by  hia  side. 

IIL 
Tiny  chainM  us  each  to  a  ooluaai  stooe, 
Aad  we  were  three— yet,  each  alone; 
We  eodd  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  fiioe. 
Rot  with  that  pele  and  livid  light 
HMt  Bsade  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together — ^yet  apart, 
Fstlcr'd  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart ; 
T  was  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
or  the  pore  elements  ciC  earth, 
Ts  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
Aad  each  turn  comforter  to  each. 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  long  heroically  hold ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cokL 
Oiv  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon^one, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
At  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 
h  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

1  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do— and  did  my  best— 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  jioungect,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 
And  truly  misht  it  be  distrest 
T»  fee  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  wa^  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  wa«  beautiful  to  me 
At  to  young  eagles,  being  free)— 
A  polar  day,  which  win  not  see 
A  nmset  till  its  sinnmer's  gone, 

Itt  ileepleas  summer  of  long  light, 
fhe  snow-dad  offtprtng  of  the  tun : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
^ith  tears  for  nought  but  others*  IDs, 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
(Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhurr'd  to  view  below. 


The  other  was  as  pure  of  mnid. 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kiad : 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  worid  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  raidi 

With  joy : — but  not  in  chains  to  piae ; 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  dank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline— 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  nuae ; 
Bat  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  fbOow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf^ 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  wont  of  iUs. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  ChiUon's  walla : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  fkm ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  ChiUon's  saow-white  battlement,* 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals; 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made— and  like  a  living  grave. 
Bekiw  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day. 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  tlie  bars  when  winds  were  Ivgh 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake  unthock'd. 
Because  I  cduki  have  smiled  to  tee 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

vn. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that 't  was  coarse  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  Uttle  care : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat ; 
Our  bread  was  such  aa  captives'  tears 
Have  moittcr.'d  many  a  thousand  years. 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fcUow-men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den : 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  7 
Them  wasted  not  hit  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
Tho  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died. 
I  saw  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  hit  dying  hand — nor  dead. 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vaai. 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — ami  they  ui.lockM  his  chain. 
And  sooop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  rave 
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I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
Hu  corae  in  dust  wheraon  the  daf 
Might  shine— it  was  a  foolish  thoagfat. 
But  when  within  mj  brain  it  wrought, 
That  e?en  in  death  his  free-born  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  couid  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer^— 
They  coldly  Isiugh'd— and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  turflfss  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument! 

VIIL 
But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherishM  since  his  natal  hour. 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought. 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  wpuit  natural  or  inspired- 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day-  ' 
Was  witheHd  on  the  stalk  away. 
Oh  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  :^ 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  bk>od, 
I  've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I  've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  sin  ddirious  with  its  dread : 
But  these  were  horrors— thu  was  woe 
Unmix'd  with  such— but  sure  and*sk>w: 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 
So  sofily  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender— kind. 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whoso  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 
Whoso  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray— 
An  eye  of  roost  transparent  Ught, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
And  not  a  virord  of  nuunuir — not 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,— 
A  little  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — k)st 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 
And  thon  the  nglis  he  would  suppress 
Of  Minting  nature's  feeUentiSS 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  lew: 
I  liston'd,  but  I  could  not  hear— 
I  caU'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 
I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  bo  thu'*  admonished ; 
1  ca*l'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound— 
I  buf.4t  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 
And  rusli'd  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 
/  only  stnr'd  in  this  black  spot, 
i  on^  lived—/  only  drew 
The  aocoraed  fanatfa  of  dungeon  dew; 


The  last— the  sole— the  dearest  fink 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 
Which  bound  me  to  my  flulwg  race. 
Was  broken  in  this  fatal  j^aoe. 
One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath,-— 
My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breath*! 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 
Alas !  my  own  was  fiill  as  chiH ; 
I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive— 
A  frantic  feeling  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope— but  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew— . 

First  came  the  luss  of  light,  aiMJ  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too ; 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none— 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  coii»ciuus  what  I  wist. 
As  shrublcss  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blauk,  and  bleak,  and  gray- 
It  was  not  night — it  was  nut  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dungcttn-ligbt. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  tii^ht, 
But  vacancy  absorbhag  si'Hce, 
And  fixedness — without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  timo— 
No  check — no  change— no  good — no  airoc 
But  silence,  and  a  slirlcas  breulh 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 
Blind,  boundlcsjt,  mute,  and  motionless! 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  over  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankfiil  till  my  eyem 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  suqirise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
1  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  n>und  mo  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creepinj;  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wingx. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  seemM  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
1  ne'er  shall  see  iu  likeness  more : 
It  scemM  like  me  to  want  a  male, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  bve  mu  so  agau^ 
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Ami  rhffwing  firom  my  dungMo'a  brmk, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  iatm  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  iniae, 
But  knovfiag  weU  captivity, 

Sweet  bird!  I  could  not  wiah  for  tUne ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  win^d  guiae, 
A  mitant  firom  Paradiae ; 
For—Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 
Which  made  me  holh  to  weep  and  amile ; 
I  lometimea  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother*8  aoul  come  down  to  roe  ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  't  waa  mortal — well  I  knew. 
For  he  would  never  thua  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  ao  doubly  lone,— 
Lone — as  the  corse  within  ita  ahroud. 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day. 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  dear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  Uue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI. 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  ray  fate. 
My  keeperN  grew  compassionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  to. 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 
But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
With  I'nks  unfastenM  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Akng  my  cell  from  aide  to  aide. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillara  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  niy  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  aa  I  trod. 
My  brothers*  graves  without  a  sod  ; 
For  if  I  tho<ight  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xn. 

I  msdc  a  footing  in  the  wall. 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape. 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  luvcd  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 
No  child— no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  ai  my  misery  ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  gla'l, 
Por  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
Bat  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barrM  wir:dows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more  upon  the  mountains  high. 
The  qui^  of  a  loving  eye. 

XUI. 
I  nw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  fiame ; 
I  «aw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
Aod  the  blue  Rhuoe  in  fullest  flow; 


I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channelled  rock  and  Ijroken  buah ; 
I  aaw  the  white- wallM  diatant  town. 
And  whi^  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle/ 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smUe, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  scem*d  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  taU  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  irowing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castlo-wall. 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  al ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
Aa  tlien  to  me  he  aecro'd  to  fly. 
And  tlien  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  leA  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  waa  as  is  a  new-dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save. 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count — ^I  todi  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyea  to  raiae. 

And  dear  them  of  their  dreary  mote, 
At  laat  men  came  to  aet  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be— 

I  leam'd  to  love  desfmir. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  la* 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage— and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  nooonlight  play. 
And  why  sliould  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell  I 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grow  friends. 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :— even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 


NOTES. 

Note  1.    Page  SOS,  Sonnet,  line  13. 
Br  Bonnivard !— may  none  those  marks  fitfaoe 
Francois  de  Bonnivard,  fils  de  Louis  de  Bonmvant. 
originaice  de  Seyaaal  et  Seigneur  de  Luaea,  oaquit  «o 
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Jbiitiii^   FartwvO,  Uonumu  TrnveUer:  look  yoa.  lup.  and  %rMr  •trmnfo  raito;  d'lMUo  all  tba  t 
•f  iwv  owB  oouainr ;  bo  oat  of  love  with  four  nativity,  sod  almust  chid«  God  An  makinf  jrou  that  eou»- 
kaHMFM  ins  Off  1  will  aearM  thiah  that  you  have  awam  in  a  OtndolA, 

At  Ym  Likt  n,  Jia  IF.  8€tm  /. 


That  la.  bm  at  r«nc«.  whk 
tt«  what  Pant  ii  ■••— tha  i 


I  •/  the  CtmnumtmUrg. 
I  waa  aiueh  viaitad  by  the  younc  Eni liah 
at  of  an  diMoliueoaaa.— S.  A. 


ceatlaoBan  of  thoaa  tiaMa,aad  «M 


Tu  bown,  at  lent  it  aiimild  be,  that  througfaoiit 
ABooooimi  of  iIm  Catholic  pemiaaioo, 

8oM  wteks  before  Shn/f-TueadMj  oomea  about, 
ne  people  take  their  fin  of  recreatioii, 

Aad  haj  repentance,  ere  they  grow  defoiit, 
flowmr  high  thehr  rank,  or  low  their  itation, 

fTA  6ddliiig,  feaaling,  dancing,  drinking,  maiking. 

Aid  olfaar  thinga  that  may  be  bad  ior  aaking. 

n. 

Tbe  noawnt  nigM  with  duaky  nuuitle  eovera 
lU  ikiea  (and  the  more  duddly  the  better), 

Hw  lime  lem  hked  by  hatbands  than  by  Were 
Begiaa,  and  prudery  ffings  aside  her  fetter ; 

^  piety  OD  restleoa  tiptoe  hovers, 
GifilHg  with  aO  the  ^ants  who  beeet  her; 

Atdthtra  are  aooga  and  quaTora,  rowing,  humming, 

Gotei,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

m. 

^there  are  dreasee  aplenifid,  but  fimtastical, 
Bfaakt  of  aO  times  and  nationa,  Turks  and  Jews, 

Andharieqains  and  downs,  with  feats  gynmastical, 
Grecka,  Romans,  Tankee-doodka,  and  JHDndooa ; 

All  kinda  of  dreaa,  eicept  the  ecdeaiattical. 
All  people,  as  their  fimdes  hit,  may  choose ; 

But  BO  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  dergy— 

'nttreibre  take  heed,  ye  freethinkers !  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 

ToqM  better  waft  about  begirt  with  briars, 
losead  of  coat  and  small-clothes,  than  put  on 

A  ni^  stitch  reflecting  upon  friara, 
Ahhoogh  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

TheyM  haul  you  o*er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  PUegetbon  with  erery  mother's  son, 

^■ty  ooe  mass  to  cool  the  cauldron's  bubble 

"^  boiPd  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 


Bm,  taving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
Yon  like,  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  doak, 

^fc  ts  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fafa", 
*voiiU  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

^  «▼«»  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  namea  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

Jflr,  btiii^  Covent-Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

"•  phee  that's  caDod  " Piaaa"  in  Great  Britain. 

w 


VI. 

This  feast  is  named  the  CamiTal,  which,  being 
Interpreted,  impliea  *' farewell  to  fleah:" 

So  callM,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing^ 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fiah  both  salt  and  inm 

But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  teU,  although  I  guess 

'T  is  as  we  take  a  glass  with  fiiends  at  partiqg, 

In  the  stage-coach  or  padtet,  just  at  starting. 

vn. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  disnee, 
And  tolid  meats,  and  highly-spiced  ragoula^ 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  iU-dressed  fishes. 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  atewa^ 

A  thing  which  causes  many  "pooha'*  and  ** pishes^" 
And  several  oaths  (whidi  would  not  suit  the  Mvstt 

From  travellers  accustom'd  fitnn  a  boj 

To  eat  their  sahnon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

vin. 

And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 
"The  curious  in  fish-sauoe,"  before  they  croai 

The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  firiend. 
Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  groa 

(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  lose). 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord !  a  Lent  vrill  well  nigh  starvt  ye; 

IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  jrour  religion's  Rooun, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romana  do, 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  la  obliged  to  fast ;  and  you, 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman. 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout- 
Dine,  and  be  d — d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 
But  that  'a  the  penahy,  to  say  no  i 


Of  an  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  3rore, 

For  dance  and  song,  and  serenaide,  and  ball, 
And  masque,  and  mime  and  mystery,  umI  laom 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  beD  from  every  city  bore. 

And  at  Uie  moment  when  I  fix  my  story 

Tliar  sea-bom  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 
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XI. 

They've  pretty  &cei  yet,  ihoM  same  Venotiaiii, 
Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expresiioiit  stUl, 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  (he  Gredana, 
In  ancient  arts  by  modems  mimick'd  ill; 

A»d  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's 
(The  best 's  at  Fbrence— see  it,  if  ye  will), 

They  k>ok  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 

Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  Oiorgione, 

xn. 

Whow  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  beet ; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini'i  palace  go^ 
That  picture  (howsoeTer  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loT^est  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show : 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest. 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so, 
*T  is  but  a  portrait  of  his  sod,  and  wife. 
And  self;  but  svcA  a  woman !  love  in  life! 

xm. 

Love  in  M  life  and  length,  not  love  kteal, 

No,  Qor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  llie  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  nme: 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer 't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as 't  were  with  pain, 
Tou  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  wiD  see  again: 

XIV. 
One  of  thoM  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  (ace; 
Andyohl  the  knreliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace. 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  diaD  know, 
like  the  k»t  Pleiad  *  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 
I  said  that  like  a  picture  hy  Giorgione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  ao  they  are, 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony 

(For  beauty's  sometimes  best  set  oflT  afar); 
And  there,  just  hke  a  heroine  of  Gokkni, 

Tliey  peep  from  out  the  bUnd,  or  o'er  the  bar, 
And,  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty. 
And  rather  like  to  diow  it,  more's  the  pity ! 

XVI. 
For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

8ig)is  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 
Which  flies  on  wings  of  light-heel'd  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better; 
And  tnen,  God  knows  what  mischief  may  arise. 

When  k>ve  links  two  young  people  in  ooe  fetter. 
Vile  asaignartons,  and  adulterous  beds, 
Elopemenu,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

xvn. 

Shakspeare  described  the  aev  in  Desdemona 

As  rery  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame. 
And  to  this  day,  fix>m  Venice  to  Verona, 

Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 
Except  that  since  those  times  m«s  never  known  a 

Huitband  whom  mere  suspicion  couU  inflame 
To  miHTocate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty. 
Because  she  bad  a  <*  cavalier  ■ervente." 


xvm. 

Th«r  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether. 
Not  like  that  aooty  devil  of  Othello's, 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  ftnther. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 

VHien  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's. 

XIX; 
Didst  ever  see  a  gondola?  For  fear 

Tou  should  not,  1 11  describe  it  you  exactly; 
'TIS  a  kmg  cover'd  boat  that's  coraraoa  here. 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactlj 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  called  *' Gondolier," 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  bke  a  cofiin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 
And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  dow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe. 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong. 
For  sometimes  they  contiun  a  deal  of  fun. 
Lake  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral 's  dona. 

XXI. 
But  to  my  story. — ^'Twas  some  years  ago^ 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less. 
The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 

Were  all  kinds  of  buflbonery  and  dress ; 
A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show. 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 
And  so  well  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please. 
Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 
She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 

Which  certain  people  call  a  "eertotn  age," 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears. 

Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A  person  jret  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears, 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page^ 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,— 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

xxm. 

Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  mad4  the  best 

Of  time,  and  time  retum'd  the  compliment. 
And  treated  her  gcnlevUy,  so  that,  dreti. 

She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went: 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent ; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  secm'd  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 
She  was  a  married  woman ;  't  is  conveniem. 

Because  in  Christian  coimtries  't  is  a  rule 
To  riew  their  little  slips  wiih  eyes  more  lenient; 

Whereas  if  single  ladios  play  the  fool, 
(Unless  within  the  period  intcrvenient, 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool^ 
I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 
Elxcept  they  manage  never  to  discover  iL 
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XXV. 

Her  hosband  laiiM  upon  the  Adriatic, 

Aod  made  fome  voyages,  too,  in  other  ao^Mf 
And  wbeo  be  Uy  in  quarantine  for  pratique 

(A  iortj  days*  precaution  Against  diMase), 
fTn  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 

Tut  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 
He  «u  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 
Hb  luinc  Giuseppe,  callM  niore  briefly,  Beppc* 

XXVI. 
He  «u  a  nan  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sanbuml  with  travel,  yvt  a  pordy  figure ; 
Though  coloured,  as  it  were,  within  a  tan-yard,        / 

H<  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour— 
A  betttf  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

And  «A«,  although  her  manners  showM  no  rigour, 
Wu  deeniM  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle. 
So  fflucb  as  to  be  tliought  almost  inriuciblc 

XXVII. 
But  !»Teral  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Sone  pef^  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
Tlat  be  had  somehow  blundered  into  debt, 

And  (hd  not  like  the  thuii«;hts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  otfcr'd  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (tiU  by  losing  rendcrM  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIII. 
n't*  aid  that  llieir  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

Ai  (lanings  oRen  are,  or  «Might  to  be, 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  Mt  (^  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  1  have  known  wxur  in  two  or  three), 
When  kneeling;  on  the  shore  upon  her  tad  knee. 
He  left  thu  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 
An^i  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 

And  thought  uf  wearrg  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 
She  almost  last  ail  ar^p^tite  for  victual. 

And  could  mH  tl«tep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 
Site  deenM  thn  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 

A|;auMt  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 
And  90  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
With  a  Tice-husband,  ehi\fl;t  to  protect  her, 
XXX. 

She  ch(»e,  (ami  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

•f  only  you  wiU  but  op|)Ose  their  choice  ?) 
^'^  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 
And  hid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  njan  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  roxcomb'was  he  hv  the  public  voice : 

A  cnuM  of  wealth,  they  void,  as  well  as  quahty, 

And  ■  hit  pleasures  ot  ffreat  liberality. 
XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  cm  »t,  and  then  he  knew 
Mwic  and  dandii^  fiddling,  French,  and  Tuscan ; 

THe  Um  not  easy,  be  *t  known  to  ]rou, 
For  fpw  Italius  syek.  the  right  Etruscan. 

^'^  «ai  a  critic  uron  operas  too. 
And  knew  all  nieeties  of  the  aock  and  buakin ; 

AiH  00  Venetaii  UKtience  eouU  endure  a 

^  iceoe,  or  ur,  when  be  cried  ^Mccatnrm." 


XXXII. 

His  **  bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 

HushM  "  academic"  sighM  in  silent  awe ; 
Tho  fiddlera  trembled  as  he  loukM  around. 

For  fear  of  some  false  note*s  detected  flaw. 
The  **  prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would  bomd, 

Dreading  tho  deep  dantmation  of  his  ^  bah !" 
Soprano,  basso,  even  the  oontra-aho, 
Wish'd  him  five  fathoms  under  the  Riako. 

XXXIII. 
He  patronized  the  improvvisatori. 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanm^ 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  coukl  abo  tell  a  eloty, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  danee  M 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  tho  palm  to  that  whkh  Eraaee  kM ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero. 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

XXXIV. 
Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  ai  amorooi; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  coukl  oomplahi, 
Although  they  *re  now  and  then  a  little  c 

Ho  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain: 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  i 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  aa  they  cooL 

XXXV. 
No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 

A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady— 
With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 

In  law  he  was  ahnost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show*d  the  least  c 

And  she  had  waited  several  years  already; 
And  really  if  a  man  wonH  let  us  know 
That  he  *8  alive,  he  *s  dead,  oi  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 
Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 

(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin), 
*Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  <ioo  men ; 

I  canU  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 
But  "Cavalier  Serventes"  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 
And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 
A  aecond  marriage  which  corrupts  the^ErsL 

XXXVII. 
The  word  was  formeriy  a  "  Cicisbeo," 

But  that  is  now  grown  viUgar  and  indecent ; 
The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Cort^o,*** 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  raeen . 
In  short  it  reaches  from 'the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o*er  the  sea  sent. 
But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  fi-om  mch  counas' 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  7 

xxxvm. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  gingle  part  of  the  creatioii, 
Thcvt  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  prefei 

In  tftt'ii't^tt  or  general  conversatioo— 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation— 
Because  they  know  the  woHd,  and  are  at  eeve, 
And  being  natural,  naTuraU/  please. 
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XXXDL 

*Tu  true,  joiir  budding  Mist  is  Tery  channing, 

But  thy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 
So  ouich  alarm*d,  that  ahe  ia  quite  alarming, 

All  giggle,  bluth ; — ^half  pertneaa,  and  haU*  pout ; 
And  glancing  at  Mamma,  fbr  fear  there  'a  harm  in 

What  you,  ahe,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 
The  nunery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter- 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

But  **  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
Iliis  supernumerary  slave,  who  stajrs 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress. 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  smecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  &n,  and  tippet,  gbves,  and  shawL 

XLI. 
With  an  its  sinful  doinga,  I  must  say, 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  phu»  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  tiie  sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tret 
fWoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 

Or  mek)draroe,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  daHee 
b  vbeyards  copied  firom  the  south  of  FVmee. 

XLIL 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sore 
My  doak  is  round  his  middle  strappM  about. 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reelmg  with  gr^pef  red  vagons  choke  the  way — 
In  England  'twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLin. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 

To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow. 
But  with  all  heaven  t'  himself;  that  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  ckxidless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  &rthing-candle  light  which  glin 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron  i ' 

XLIV. 
I  lore  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latm, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth. 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 
Asd  gentle  liquids  glu&ig  all  so  pat  in, 

Tnat  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Ijke  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural. 
Which  we're  obGged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  alL 

XLV. 
I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  foDy), 

FVon*  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  thntgs  at  oace. 
To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 

But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  Uquid  glance, 
Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  M  her  cUiiM^  Md  nnqr  it  her  rioM. 


XLVI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise ! 

ItaUan  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,*  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 

With  all  we  know  of  heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us  7— in  what  guise, 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre. 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below.  * 

XLvn. 

"  England !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  stiH," 
1  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 
I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it); 

I  like  the  fi-eedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 
1  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it); 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate. 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

xLvm. 

I  like  the  taxes,  when  they  're  not  too  many; 

I  like  a  bea-ooal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  bee^eak,  too,  as  wdl  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer, 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  1  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  regent,  church,  and  king! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thmg. 

XLIX. 
Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen. 

Poor's  rate,  reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  d«dil. 
Our  Utde  riots  just  to  show  we're  firemen. 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  gazette, 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chUty  women. 

All  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget. 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  gloriea, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  tnries. 

L. 
But  to  my  tale  of  Laura,— for  I  find 

Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  te<Uous  to  my  nund, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease— 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind. 

And,  caring  little  for  the  author's  case, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  haid 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 

U. 
Oh !  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I  scale 
Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Tliose  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail. 
How  quiddy  woidd  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale ; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  i 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  orientalism. 


•  KoU. 
In  talkhiff  thus,  the  writer,  mon*  espeeiallr 

Of  women,  would  be  uoderatood  to  aaj. 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  ofllciallj, 

Aiid  always,  reader,  in  a  modatt  way ; 
Perhaps,  too.  in  no  very  great  degree  ihall  he 

Appear  to  kaTS  offended  in  this  lay. 
Since,  as  all  kvow,  without  the  sox,  oar  sonnets 

WouM  seem  onfiniah'd  like  their  untrinMi*d  boHM 
(SifBsd) 
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LIL 

But  I  liQ  bat  a  umdeM  Mrt  of  penon 

(A  brokea  daadj  ktaly  on  By  travdt)^ 
Aad  (lie  for  rHyme,  to  hook  my  rambluig  fWM  «B| 

Tbe  fint  tint  Walker's  Lezicoo  unrvrik, 
ioA  mhm  I  can't  fiod  that,  I  put  a  woraa  ol^ 

Noc  cariog  aa  1  ought  fer  critics'  carils; 
frelulf  a  mind  to  tumble  down  toprosOy 
Btf  mse  is  more  in  fashion    so  here  goee. 

LIU. 
Hm  Coont  and  Lanra  made  their  new  amagemealy 

VHuch  bated,  as  arrangemenU  aonetimea  do^ 
Fbr  hdf  a  doaeo  years  without  estraogenenl ; 
They  bad  their  little  differences  too ; 
IVm  jeaiouB  whiib,  which  never  any  change  nwiut: 
b  neb  affiurs  there  probably  are  few 
t^  have  not  had  thb  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
Fran  umers  of  high  itatioD  to  the  rabble. 

UV. 
Baton  the  whole  they  were  a  happy  pair, 
Ai  happy  as  onlawfiil  kyve  ooaild  nwke  them; 
The  feotJeoHua  was  Ibod,  the  lady  (air. 
Their  chains  so  shght, 't  was  not  worth  whila  to  break 
them: 
1W  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; 
The  pious  ody  wish'd  **  the  devil  take  them!'* 
HetookthsmnoC;  he  very  often  waits, 
Aad  leaves  old  siwiars  to  be  yo«mg  ones'  baits. 

LV. 
Bot they  were  young:  Oh!  what  without  oiv  youth 

^  Would  love  be  7  What  would  youth  be  without  k>ve  7 
Mih  bnds  its  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 

Hetit,  loul,  and  all  that  aeems  as  from  above ; 
Bat,  bngwishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth 

One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve, 
^Hiid)  if,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Alt  ilways  ao  preposterously  jeabua. 

LYL 
k  wu  tbe  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Boom  six-aod-thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Uon  the  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind  'a  made  op  to  go 
T^>-fli{bt  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 

Bpeetalor,  or  partaker  in  the  ahow ; 
TV  only  diflercM  known  between  the  cases 
iMcre,  we  haA  six  weeks  of  *<  vamish'd  feeas." 

Lvn. 

Um,  when  drest,  was  (as  I  sang  befiire) 

A  pretty  woman  as  vras  ever  aeon, 
V^  u  tbe  angel  o'er  a  new  inn-door. 

Or  frooiitpiece  of  a  new  magazine, 
VTtfh  iB  the  feriiions  which  the  last  month  wore. 


Cobor'd,  and  oihrer  paper  leaved  betwo 
^  lad  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
tkold  soi  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts 

Lvm. 

IW7  went  to  the  Ridotto  ;>-*t  is  a  ban 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again: 
h  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  roaak'd  ball, 

Bat  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 
Tm  (on  a  araaller  acale)  like  our  Vanxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain: 
1W  company  b  ^nixt"  (the  phrase  1  quote  m, 
isaMKh  ••  anymg,  thqr'ra  below  your  neiioe), 
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For  a  "  mixt  company  "  iropliee,  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  mere, 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 

The  feshionahle  stare  of  twenty  acore 
Of  well-bred  persons,  called  **Uu  umU; "  but  I« 
Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 
Thia  is  the  case  in  England ;  atleastwas 

During  the  dynasty  of  daodiea,  now 
Ptechance  succeeded  by  aoroe  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators :— how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost! 

LXl. 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  haminar, 

Stopp'd  by  the  ^UmenU,  like  a  whaler,  or 
A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  graamiar , 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
And  as  for  fortune— but  I  dare  not  d — n  her, 

Because  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 

The  more  I  shoukl  believe  in  her  divinity. 

Lxn. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  aD  to  be  yet. 

She  givea  us  luck  in  k>ueries,  love,  and  marriage  { 
I  cannot  say  that  she 's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage. 
We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  se^  yet 

How  much  she'll  mako  amends  for  past  miscama§s. 
Meantime  the  goddess  1 11  no  more  importune, 
Unless  to  thank  her  when  she 's  made  my  fortune. 

LXUI. 
To  turn, — and  to  return ; — the  devil  take  it. 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers. 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likea  to  make  it, 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers ; 
This  form  of  venie  began,  I  can 't  well  break  it. 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  aiagers  j 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
1 11  take  another  when  1  'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 
They  went  to  the  Ridoito— 't  b  a  place 

To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-nMNTUw, 
Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 

Because  I  *m  rather  hippbh,  and  may  borrrw 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  maak,  and  as  my  soiiuw 
Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  1  'II  make,  or  find 
Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind. 

LXV. 
Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lipe ; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud : 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  oomplamt  avow  iw 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade, — she  sips; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  firiends  for  being  drest  so  iU. 
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LXVI. 

Ihie  lias  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third— where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban? 

4  fourth 's  so  pale  she  feark  she 's  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 
A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 

And  lo !  an  eighth  appears,-—"  I  '11  see  no  more  1" 

For  fear,  hke  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  aoore. 

LXVU. 
Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing. 

Others  wore  levelling  their  kxiks  at  her ; 
8he  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praiaing^ 

And,  till 't  was  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 
Hie  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That  at  her  time  of  Ufe  so  many  were 
Admirers  still, — ^but  men  are  so  debased. 
Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LXVIII. 
For  my  psrt,  now,  I  ne'er  could  tmderstand 

Why  naughty  women but  I  won't  dii 

A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 
And  if  1  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I  'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Rominy 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 

LXIX. 
While  Laura  thus  was  seen  and  seemg,  smiling. 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 
6o  that  her  female  firiends,  with  envy  broiling. 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 
And  well-drest  males  still  kept  before  her  filing. 

And  passing  bow'd  and  mhigled  with  her  chat; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem'd  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  oAour  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny. 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
'T  is  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  **  ad  libitunu" 

LXXI. 
They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  dailj, 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations. 
So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  case  wUh  northern  nationi ; 
Confinement  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  paldy ; 

And  AS  the  Turks  ahhor  long  conversations, 
Thoir  days  are  either  pass'd  in  doing  nothing, 
O^  outh'ng,  nursing,  making  love,  and  ck>lhing. 

LxnL 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism ; 

N«>r  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse ; 
Wert*  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,— 
fn  haiams  learning  soon  wouU  niake  a  pretty  ichiim  I 

Bui  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  '^Uoes,'* 
3lo  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 

That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem." 


Lxxm. 

No  solemn,  amiqoe  gentleman  of  rhyme. 
Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
StUI  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  sanM 

Small  "  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sufaUoM 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy-bards— in  sliort,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV. 
A  stalking  oracle  of  awfiil  phrase. 

The  approving  ^  (rood  /"  (by  no  means  oooooi  ■ 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze. 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter. 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author,  that's  all  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  iuk. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 
Unless  to  pufT  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 
These  unquench'd  snufRngs  of  the  midnight  taper. 

LXXVL 
Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  mei^ 
S— tt,  R— s,  M— re,  and  all  the  better  brothen^ 

Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen; 
But  for  the  children  of  the  **  mighty  mother's," 

The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 
I  leave  them  to  their  daily  **  tea  is  ready," 
Snug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVII. 
The  poor  dear  Mussulworoen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  plcasara  peopie; 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pensksn 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  o&cn  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  l^ech. 

LXXVUL 
No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses. 

No  metaphysics  are  kt  loose  in  lectures, 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  talcs,  and  stricturoi 
Upon  the  living  manners  as  they  pass  us ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  fur  that !)  in  mathemalaca. 

LXXIX. 
Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 

I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubi  suppose. 
And  as,  perhaps,  they  woukJ  not  highly  flatter, 

1  'U  keep  them  fiv  vif  life  (to  come)  in  proae ; 
I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire. 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  growt 
Indinea  «s  mortlo  laugh  than  scold,  though  I 
Loaves  us  so  doubly  senoizi  shortly  after. 


BEPPO. 
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LXXX. 

On,  mirth  ind  innocence !  Oh,  milk  ud  water ! 

Vc  btppr  mizturet  of  mora  happy  daya ! 
b  \hm  nd  centuries  of  tin  and  riaugltter, 

AiMMBiiuble  nmn  no  more  allays 
Ha  thint  widi  siKh  pure  beverage.    No  matter, 

I  lore  yoa  both,  and  hoch  shaD  hare  my  praise : 
Oik,  far  oy  Satnm's  reign  of  sugar-candy  !— 
Meutinw  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

(kt  Lian*s  Turk  still  kepi  his  eyes  upon  her, 

hm  in  the  Mussnhnan  than  Christian  way, 
Wkicfa  nans  to  say,  '*  Madam,  I  do  you  honour, 

And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you  'U  please  to  stay  ;'* 
CwU  Maring  win  a  woman  this  had  won  her, 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray. 
She  had  itood  fir«t  too  Umg  and  well  to  boggle 
Even  at  this  stranger's  nKMt  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXII. 
IV  monung  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A  torn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 
Indies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  toy  other  kind  of  exercise, 
To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 

The  haO-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
B^caose  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  faO, 
Hsbtuihes  make  them  k>ok  a  little  pale. 

Lxxxra. 

IV  leea  some  baHs  and  revels  in  my  tnne, 
And  staid  them  over  for  some  silly  reason 

Aadtben  I  kwk'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime), 
Toiee  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 

And  though  IVe  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 
Uireiy  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 

1  never  saw  bik  one  (the  stars  withdrawn), 

V^^hose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  thut  Aurora  1 11  not  mention, 
Ahhffii]^  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God*s  invention, 
A  charmijig  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 

Bat  writing  names  would  merit  reprehenrion, 
Yet,  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  «^, 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  b&U 

VoQ  itifl  may  mA  her  cheek,  out-blooming  alL 

LXXXV. 

Lanra,  who  knew  it  woukl  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  day-light  after  seven  hours*  sitting 
A»>o«  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting ; 
The  rount  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl, 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 
^^^  to!  thoee  eonsed  gondoliers  had  got 
J"<  10  the  venr  place  where  they  ahomld  noL 

LXXXVI. 
fa  this  they  *re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

U  nrach  the  saro»— the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling^ 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

IVy  make  a  never-intermitted  bawling, 
it  home,  ow  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
Aii kart  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling; 
Bi^  fir  tf  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 
M  aaonOH  ««rda  past  BMBtioning  or 


LXXXVII. 
The  count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too^  beside ; 
Some  little  scandal  eke :  but  all  aghast 

(As  to  their  palace-stairs  the  rowers  glide), 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  adorer, 
When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVnL 

"  Sir,"  said  the  count,  with  brow  exceeding  gravs^ 
<<  Tour  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 
Its  import !  But  perhaps  *t  is  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so ;  and  at  once  to  waive 
All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake ; 

Tou  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  thalL'^ 

"  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk)  <*  't  is  no  mistake  at  oil 

LXXXIX. 

That  lady  is  my  wife  ! »»  Much  wonder  paints 

The  lady*s  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might; 
But  where  an  EngUshwonum  sometimes  fiiinta,' 

Italian  females  don *t  do  so  outright; 
They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 
Which  saves  much  harlshom,  salts,  and  sprinkling  fiMi% 
And  cutting  sUys,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

XC. 
She  said— what  couM  she  say  ?  Why,  not  a  word : 

But  the  count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

'*  Such  things  perhaps  we  'd  best  discuss  withm,' 
Said  he ;  *<  don*t  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Win  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 

XCl. 
They  entcr'd,  and  for  coffee  calHd, — it  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Althousih  the  way  they  make  it 's  not  the  vame. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries,  '^Beppo!  what  *8  your  pagan  name? 

Bless  me !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 
Are  you  not  sensible  *t  was  very  wrong  7 

xcn. 

**  And  are  you  redUyf  truly-j  now  a  Turk  7 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  7 
Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  7 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl—as  I 'm  alive! 
Tou '11  give  it  me?  They  say  you  cat  no  potk. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To— Bless  me !  did  I  ever  ?  No,  1  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  How  *s  your  liver  ^ 

XCIIL 
«  Beppo !  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not 

It  shall  bo  shaved  before  you  're  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it?  Oh !  I  had  forgot— 

IVay,  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  coklar  > 
How  do  I  kx>k  7  you  aha'n't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
Howibortyoiu'hairis!  Lord!  how  gray  it 'a  growo  ** 
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XCIV. 
What  uHwer  B«ppo  made  to  these  demuide, 

It  more  than  1  know.    He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands ; 

Became  a  slave,  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 

or  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 
He  joinM  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  becaow 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

XCV. 
B«t  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 
Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe : 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 
Bound  for  Corfu ;  she  was  a  6ne  polaoca, 
MannM  with  twelve  hands,  and  Uden  with  tobaeeOi. 

XCVI. 
HhnseU^  and  much  (Heaven  knows  how  gotten)  eaafc 

He  then  embark*d  with  risk  of  life  and  Umb, 
And  got  dear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 

H*  said  that  Fromdgnn  protected  hin^— 
Tot  way  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 

b  our  opinions : — well,  the  ship  was  trim, 
9at  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 
Pioept  three  days  of  cahn  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

xcvn. 

'IlMy  reacVd  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his  lading, 
And  self  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom. 

And  passM  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  've  forgot  *em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading. 
Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 

And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  redami 

His  wile,  reUgion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 


XCYIIL 

His  wife  recetved,  the  patriarch  re-baptized  hmi, 

(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way); 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 

And  borrow*d  the  count's  small-clothes  for  a  day ; 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him. 

Finding  he  M  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  thcM 
For  Mories,— but  /  doo*t  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 
Whate*er  his  youth  had  suffered,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  anenda  ^ 
Though  Laura  sometunes  piit  him  in  a  rage, 

I  *ve  heard  the  count  and  he  were  alwigrs  fiieadi 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends ; 
'T  is  to  be  wish*d  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


NOTES. 


Note  1.  Stanza  ziv,  line  8. 

Like  the  kist  Pleiad  wtm  do  moie  bdow. 

**  QvmupUm  dici  sex  tameo  «w  soleiit.**— OvidL 

Note  2.  Stanza  xxv,  fine  8. 

His  name  GiuMpfie.  eaird  more  brieflr.  Beppo. 

Beppo  is  the  /oe  of  the  Italian  Joteph, 

Note  S.  Stanza  zzxrii,  line  S. 
The  Spaniards  call  the  psraon  a  "  Cort^jo.** 
"Cort^jo**  b  pronounced  "  CorteAo,"  with  an  as- 
pirate, according  to  the  Arabesque  gutturaL  It  roeana 
what  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England, 
though  the  practice  is  as  common  as  in  vd^  tramoataae 
country  whatever. 

Note  4.  Stanza  zlvi,  line  8. 
Raphasl.  who  died  ia  thy  smbraee,  and  viae. 
For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael^ 
death,  see  his  Lives. 
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ADYERTISEMENT. 

''Cklui  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  place  iXdiX  im 
fontUhomrnc  Polonais,  nomm^  Mazeppa,  n6  dans  le 
pafaOinat  de  Padolie ;  il  avait  6t6  61ev6  page  do  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avsit  pris  h  sa  cour  quclque  teinture  dcs 
belles  let!  res.  Une  intrigue  qu*il  eut  dans  sa  jeunesse 
•vec  la  femroe  d*un  gentilhomme  Polonais,  sjrant  €x€ 
4feouverte,  le  mari  le  fit  tier  tout  nu  sur  im  cheval 
^rouche,  et  le  laissa  aller  «i  cet  ^tat.  Le  cheval,  qui 
#tait  du  pa>s  de  TUkraine,  y  retouma,  et  y  porta  Map 
■eppa,  demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de  fahn.  Quek|ues 
pf  ysans  le  secoururent :  il  rests  long-temps  parmi  eux, 
iC  te  signaU  dans  oltisieurs  courses  contre  les  Tartares. 
L«  aup^orit^  oe  ses  nimi^res  lui  donna  une  grande 
noQsidi^tion  parmi  les  Cosaques :  sa  reputation  e'aug- 
■Kntant  de  jour  en  jour,  obligea  lo  Czar  h  le  fab^ 
J  rUkrame." 
VoLTAiHKf  Uialmndt  Ckartm  XII.  p.  19G. 


'*  Le  roi  (lijrant  et  poursuivi  eut  son  cheval  Cii6  eoas 
lui ;  le  Colonel  Gicta,  bless^,  ct  perdant  tout  son  sang, 
lui  donna  le  sien.  Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fois  k  cheval,  dana 
la  fuito,  ce  conqu^rant  qui  n*avait  pn  y  montnr  pen- 
dant la  bataille.** 

VoLTAiBE,  Hiatoin  dt  ChaHm  XII.  p.  tit. 


**  Le  rm  alia  par  im  autre  c 
aliers.  Lecarrosse  o(^  il^tait  rompitdanslaroarebe; 
on  le  remit  k  cheval.  Pour  comble  de  disgrace,  il 
s^^gara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  hois ;  Ik,  son  courager 
ne  pouvant  plus  supplier  h  ses  forces  <!puisjes,  les  dsu- 
leura  de  sa  bleasure  dovenues  plus  insupportablea  par 
la  fstigue,  son  cheval  6tMsA  tombd  de  laasitiide,  I  wm 
coucha  quelquet  hoiires,  au  pied  d*un  arbre,  en  danger 
d^^tre  surpris  h  tout  moment  par  les  vsinquiWi^  !• 
cberchaient  de  tous  cdtda." 

Voi.TAiiiK,i/isleirtdbCAarf(iXf/.f   I18l 


MAZEPPA. 
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MAZEPPA. 


TwAt  dlar  dreaii  Pokovra't  dftjr, 

Whea  ftrtuM  left  the  rojral  8«v«d«^ 
AiNii  a  rf»ughtcr*d  annjr  lay, 

No  nora  to  eombat  and  to  bleed. 
'Atpoweraiid  glory  of  the  war, 

Fkidbleai  as  their  vaia  Totariea,  nea, 
Htd  pa«*d  to  the  trmmphant  Csar, 

Aad  Moaeoiv^  walls  were  mA  again, 
UiMH  a  day  BMve  dark  and  drear, 
Aal  a  onre  neoiorable  year, 
ShooU  fiva  to  flaiighier  and  to  shame 
A niiktier  hoet  and  haughtier  name; 
A  irtatcr  wreck,  a  deeper  fidl, 
A  dnek  lo  one— a  thonderboh  to  aU. 

n. 

Mine  the  heard  of  the  die; 

TV  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 

Bjdty  and  night,  through  fieU  and  flood, 

S^M  irith  his  own  and  subjeetiP  blood ; 

For  thoosinds  fell  that  flight  to  aid : 

Aad  not  a  voice  was  heard  to  upbraid 

Anbitkm  in  his  humbled  hour, 

When  tralh  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

lb  koTM  was  dain,  and  Gieta  gave 

lb  owD— and  died  the  RuMians*  olaTO. 

Thii  too  miks  after  many  a  league 

or  weO-sHStam'd,  hut  rain  fetigue; 

And  in  the  depth  of  ibreals,  darUing 

Idle  watch-fires  ia  the  distance  sparkling^ 

TIm  beacons  of  surrounding  foes 
A  king  muol  lay  hie  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
Fv  which  the  nations  strain  their  itrengthT 
Hwy  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree, 
lo  out>wom  aatnre*s  agony ; 
lb  wounds  were  etidP— his  limbs  were  stark— 
Tbe  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark ; 
Tbe  fever  in  his  bbod  forbade 
A  tramicnt  sluniber*e  fitful  aid : 
Aad  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  Ihmugh  all, 
Rag^fike  the  monarch  bore  his  fiUl, 
Aad  ande,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 
Hii  pangs  the  vanals  of  hit  wiU ; 
AB  tjieat  and  subdued  were  they, 
Ai  oaoe  the  oationi  round  him  Uy. 


ni. 

AbuMlef  chiefs!— alas!  how  few, 

ftnee  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
UthianM  it;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous ;  uponlheday 
Each  sale  him  down,  aH  md  and  mute, 

Beade  his  monarch  and  his  tteod, 
Dv  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

Aad  afl  are  fettows  in  their  need. 
Aanag  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
iOi  pdkm  m  an  oU  oak's  ihade— 
HjaMitf  as  rough,  and  scarce  lesi  old. 
The  Ukiaiao's  hetnt  n,  cakn  aad  boU  I 


But  finl,  outspem  with  this  feng  eouna^ 
The  Cosaack  prince  nibb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  msas^ 

And  alack'd  hia  girth,  and  atrippM  his  rain. 
And  joy'd  to  aee  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuae 
To  browae  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 
But  he  was  hardy  aa  his  kNtl, 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board; 
But  apirited  and  docile  ioo^ 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do; 
Shaggy  and  awift,  and  atrong  of  limb. 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obey'd  hia  voice,  and  came  to  call, 
And  know  him  in  the  midat  of  all: 
Though  thouaanda  were  around, — and  nigh^ 
Without  a  atar,  puraued  her  flight,— 
That  ateed  from  aunaec  until  dawn 
His  chief  wouU  foUow  like  a  fewn. 

IV. 
Tliis  done,  Mazeppa  apread  hw  doak, 
And  laid  hia  lance  beneath  hia  oak. 
Felt  if  hia  arma  in  order  good 
The  kmg  day'a  navch  had  well  withatood— 
If  atUl  the  powder  fiU*d  the  pan, 

And  flints  unlooaen'd  kept  their  lock— 
Hia  aabre'a  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt— 
And  next  the  venerable  man. 
From  out  his  haversack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  apread  hia  alender  atock ; 
And  lo  the  monarch  and  hia  men 
T^e  whole  or  portion  ofier*d  then, 
With  far  leaa  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  hia  alender  ahare 
With  amilea  partook  a  moment  there. 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  ahow, 
And  aeem  above  both  woiinda  and  woo  ;— 
And  then  he  aaid— «*  Of  all  our  band, 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  atrong  of  hand. 
In  akirmiah,  march,  nr  forego,  none 
Can  lesa  have  aaid,  or  more  have  done. 
Than  ihee,  Mazeppa!  On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth. 
Since  Alexander'a  days  till  now, 
Aa  thy  Bucephalua  and  thou : 
AU  Scythia'a  fame  to  thine  ahould  yield 
For  pricking  on  o*cr  flood  and  field.*' 
MazeppA  anawer*d — **IU  betide 
The  achool  wherein  I  leamM  to  ride  !** 
Quoth  Cliaries— "Old  hetman,  wherefore  ais 
Since  thou  hast  leamM  tlie  art  ao  well  7** 
Mazeppa  said— <*  'T  were  long  to  tell ; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go 
With  every  now  aiid  then  a  bbw. 
And  ten  to  one  at  leaat  the  foe, 
Before  our  ateeda  may  graze  at  ease 
Beyond  tho  awid  Boryathenca : 
And,  aire,  your  limbs  have  n^ed  of  rest. 

And  I  will  be  the  seminel 
Of  this  your  troop."—"  But  I  requeat,** 
Saad  8wadai*s  mooarohy  « thou  wilt  tail 
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Thw  tele  of  thin*,  tad  I  mj  reap 
PerdMiictt  from  this  the  boon  of  iiaep; 
For  at  this  mooMiit  froa  my  «jm 
The  liope  of  prMem  I 


**  Wen,  Rre,  wkh  nich  a  hope,  1 11  track 
Mj  aerent J  jrean  of  memorj  back : 
1  think  't  was  in  roj  twentieth  apring,— 
Aj,  'twaa, — ^wben  Casimir  wai  kii^|~ 
John  Caainiir, — I  was  his  page 
Six  summers  in  mj  earlier  age ; 
A  learned  monarch,  faith !  was  he, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty: 
He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gam 
New  realms  to  kwe  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  rex. 
He  knred  the  muses  and  the  sex; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  hun  wwh  himself  at  war ; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book : 
And  then  he  gare  prodigious  f^tea— 
An  Warsaw  gathered  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splemfid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  poet: 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poete,  aU  but  one. 
Who,  being  unpension*d,  made  a  satire^ 
And  boasted  that  he  oouU  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes. 
Where  erery  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 
ETcn  I  ibr  once  produced  some  vereea, 
And  sign'd  my  odes,  Despairing  Thirsis. 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  sihrer  mine  ;* 
And  ne  was  proud,  ye  may  dinne, 

As  if  from  heaTca  he  had  been  sent : 
He  had  such  weahh  in  blood  and  ore^ 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 
And  o^erhis  pedigree  would  pore, 
Until  by  some  c<Mifiision  led. 
Which  almost  lookM  like  want  of  head, 
He  thought  their  merits  were  h»  own. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion— 
His  junior  she  by  thirty  years- 
Grew  daily  tirod  of  his  dominion ; 
And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
To  virtue  a  few  fejrewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glanoerf 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 
'Iliose  happy  accidento  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender. 
To  deck  her  count  with  titles  given, 
'T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
IX  these  who  have  deaerved  them  i 


'*  1  WM  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 
At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 

)  Thii  eomiwrison  of  «  •*  «cK  mine  "  may  perfaaia  be 
Mfaiad  to^t  FMe.  ss  thewsakh  of  tkseeontry  coMMB 


That  tliere  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  in  my  dawmng  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me  ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port  not  like  to  this  ye  see. 
But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  ple^fl 
My  rery  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  coukl  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  ag 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page : 
With  years,  we  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on :  Theresa^  form— 
Methinks  it  glides  before  roe  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chesout's  bough. 

The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm  ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  teU 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  weD: 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  bkwd. 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  at  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  sviimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam; 
AU  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire. 
Like  aamts  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  Ua  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip— but  why  proceed? 

I  k»ved  her  then — I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  kyve  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  iXL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past. 
As  is  Maxeppa  to  the  Usi. 

VI 

«  We  met— we  gazed — ^I  saw,  and  sigh'd, 

She  did  iwt  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 

There  are  ten  tlMMuand  tones  and  signs 

We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines 

Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwrouglH 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense. 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  bindn. 

Without  their  wiU,  young  hearts  and  mmda; 

Conveying,  as  the  eleciric  wire. 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire.— > 

I  saw,  and  sigh'd— in  silence  wept. 

And  tfdtt  reluctant  4«fa"Ti>  kepi. 


MAZEPPA* 


Aadwewglittbeii 


to  her, 
and  Uiere  coolar 


I  kng'd,  and  wu  reMhwJ  to  ipeiJi ;. 
Baton  Biy  hps  they  died  again, 
Hw  leoenis  tremukNM  and  weak, 
OniloM  boar._Tbere  is  a  gaoM, 
A  (molom  and  fboliih  play. 
Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 
ltb-1  have  fbrfoC  the  name — 
hdmto  thn,  it  aeemt,  were  aet, 
B;Mne  ftrange  chance,  which  I  fcrgei: 
i  nck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost, 
It  wu  enough  fir  roe  to  be 
80  near  to  hear,  and  oh  I  to  see 
Tin  beiog  whom  1  loved  the  most.— 
I  Witched  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(Mtjr  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  weQI) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was. 
That  ihe  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
fl«r  oecapatioo,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 
Play'd  on  fiir  hours,  as  if  her  will 
I'm  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  loC 
Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  paai 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there. 
That  tj»ere  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  wooU  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 
And  00  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 

All  incoherent  as  they  were— 
Their  efaquence  was  little  worth, 
But  yet  she  listened— 't  is  enough— 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice ; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 

VU. 

''I  loved,  and  was  bckmsd  again— 
They  tell  roe,  Sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties :  if 'tis  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain, 
To  you  "t  would  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign. 
Or  o*er  their  passions,  or,  as  you, 
Thoo  o^er  thonselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am— or  rather  loos — a  prince, 
A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o*er  myself  evince 
The  like  control— -But  to  resume : 
1  bved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
la  sooth,  it  is  a  happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiness  ends  in  pain.— 
We  met  in  secret,  and  tlie  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady^s  bower 
Was  fiery  expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing — all 
Except  that  hour,  which  doth  recall 
la  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself— I  'd  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o^er  once  more— and  be  a  page, 
IV  happy  page«  who  was  the  lord 
01  nne  soh  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 


And  had  no  other  gem  nor  w«akh 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health— 
We  met  in  secret    doubly  sweet. 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet ; 
I  know  not  that^— 1  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  calPd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  coukl  only  meet  1^  stealth. 

vni. 

**  For  k)vers  there  are  many  eyes. 
And  such  there  were  on  us :— the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civii— 

The  devil ! —  I  'm  kith  to  do  him  wrong. 
It  might  be  some  untoward  saint. 

Who  woukl  not  be  at  rest  loo  kmg, 
But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent- 
But  one  (air  night,  some  lurking  spies 

Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

llie  count  was  something  more  than  wrotlv^ 

I  was  unarm'd ;  but  If  in  steel, 

AD  cap>k-pic,  from  head  to  heel. 

What  'ga'mKt  their  numbers  could  I  do? 

*T  was  near  his  castle,  fiu'  away 
From  city  or  from  succour  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 

I  did  not  think  tu  see  another. 
My  moments  seem'd  redu<^  to  few ; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Motlicr, 
And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two. 

As  I  resigned  me  to  my  fate. 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew. 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate.— 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  future  pedigree  ; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  sht>uld  have  got. 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line : 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath !  with  a  page— perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing : 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page — 

I  felt — but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 

IX. 

"  •  Bring  forth  the  horse !' — the  horse  was  bcw  s 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs :  but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught. 
With  spur  and  bridle  undehlco- 

'T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught . 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread. 
To  roe  the  desertpbom  was  led : 


fM 
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Thty  boond  ow  on,  that 
Upon  his  bnck  vrith  rauj  n 
Than  kMMod  him  with  a  mdden 
Away  t^away !— and  on  wo  da 
Tomnta  loM  rapid  and  Icaa  raal 


«  Away !— «way !— My  breath  waa  gona 

1  Miw  not  whore  he  hurried  on : 

*T  wai  icaroely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  ibani*d— «way !— away  !— 

The  laat  of  human  tounde  which  rooe, 

Aa  I  wae  darted  from  my  fbea, 

Waa  the  wild  ehout  of  savage  laughter, 

Whicii  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 

A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 

With  audden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  bead, 

And  inappM  the  cord,  which  to  the  mana 

Had  boimd  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
And  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl*d  back  my  curae ;  but  *midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  oouraer'i  apeed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  hoed: 
It  teiea  me — ^for  I  wouU  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  agaha. 
1  paid  it  wen  in  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis'  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass, 

Sare  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  waB, 

Where  stood  the  hearth-atone  of  the  had; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pase, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  forlreas  waa: 
I  saw  its  turretf  in  a  blase. 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  deft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
fVon  ofi*  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roo^ 
Whooe  thickness  was  not  vengoanco-prooC 

Thqr  Uttla  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  laneh'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  deatruction  dash, 

Hiat  one  day  I  shodd  come  again. 
With  twice  fire  thousand  horae,  to  tlnnk 

The  count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 

When,  with  the  wiM  horse  for  my  guide, 
Tbqr  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  aa  frank— 
For  time  at  last  aoCs  all  things  oTen— 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  couU  erade,  if  unforgive n. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  kmg 
f  K  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI. 
•«Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
U|Kin  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 
Ail  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  liped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
When  with  iu  crackling  smmd  the  nijht 
la  dirquer'd  with  the  northern  Kght : 
Town— village— none  were  on  our  track, 
Bu*  a  wiM  plain  of  for  anent, 


And  bouwied  by  a  foraal  black : 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battfement 
On  distanc  heights  of  some  strong  hokS, 
Againot  the  Tartars  buik  of  oki. 
No  trace  of  man.    The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er ; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod, 
The  verdure  flies  the  bk>ody  aod : — 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray^ 
And  a  km  broese  crept  moaning  by— 
I  couM  have  answer'd  with  a  aigh— 
But  fost  we  fled,  away,  awajr — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  couraer's  bristling  mane : 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  for  career : 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  mdeed. 
He  must  have  sUcken'd  in  his  speed : 
But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merdy  fike  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  frea 
My  swdn  Bmbe  from  their  agony 
Increased  his  fury  and  aflfright: 
I  tried  my  voice,— 't  was  (aim  and  km. 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  btow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sp  ranf 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  dang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 
Which,  ooxing  through  my  bmhs,  ran  o'er , 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  aomething  fierier  for  than  flame. 

xn. 

«  We  near'd  the  wild  wood— 't  was  so  wida^ 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side ; 

'T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeae 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste, — 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between. 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves. 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  evea 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead, 

Discdour'd  with  a  lifeless  red. 

Which  stands  thereon  like  sfifen'd  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle's  o'er, 

Aiid  some  long  winter's  night  hath  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  unpierced  each  froaen  cheek: 

T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a  cheanul  stood. 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  for  apart — and  weD  it  were. 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  min^» 
The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  fear 
My  limbs ;  uid  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  ab^ady  scarr'd  with  cold— 
My  bonds  forbade  to  lo^se  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wdvea  behind; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Tbdr  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 
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Wkk  their  bug  fpJIop,  mbitdt^  cuk  Urt 
Th8hoiBd*8  deep  hate,  and  hunter*!  fira : 
WWeW»«  Hew  Uwy  IbUow'd  on, 
Nor  left  iH  wnb  the  nmrning  aun ; 
Behiiid  I  law  ibem,  acaree  a  rood, 
Atdajfareak  winding  through  the  wood, 
Aad  tbrough  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  itMliag,  nisthBg  itep  repeaL 
Oh!  how  1  wiahM  for  apear  or  aword, 
Atleait  to  die  aimdst  the  horde, 
Aadperidi— if  ttmuat  be  ao— 
Al  btj,  deatrojing  many  a  foe. 
^B  firat  nj  oouraer's  race  begun, 
1  wufa'd  the  goal  ah«ady  won ; 
Anoow  I  doubled  strength  and  speed. 
Vuo doubt!  hia  swift  and  savage  breed 
flifd  oerred  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  &ster  faUa  the  blinding  snow 
^^htch  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
^^hoie  threshold  he  shall  croaa  no  more, 
Bewildcr'd  with  the  dazzling  blast. 
Than  through  the  fbresl-paths  he  past— 
Untirad,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
AQ  fjrious  as  a  fanHir'd  child 
BaMoTttswish;  or  fiercer  still— 
A  voonn  piqued— who  has  her  wilL 

xni. 

'*Thrweod  was  past;  H was  more  than  noc 

Bui  chiQ  the  air,  although  in  June ; 

Or  it  ini|;ht  be  m  j  veins  ran  cold— 

Prnknj*d  endurance  tames  the  Md: 

And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 

But  headlong  as  a  w'mtry  stream. 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 

1  »cfl  could  count  their  causes  o*er: 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  %vrath, 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 

Cokif  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 

Thut  bound  in  nature*s  nakedness ; 

Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 

When  ttjrr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 

And  trodd^i  hard  upon,  b  like 

The  nitlesnake*s,  in  act  to  strike, 

^Vhat  marvel  if  this  won>-out  trunk 

Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  7 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roU*d  round, 

1  leero'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 

But  err*d,  for  I  was  faxtly  bound. 

Mj  heart  lurn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 

Ami  thrc^bM  awhile,  then  beat  no  more: 

The  ^ies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 

I  taw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 

And  t  Rhght  flash  sprang  o*er  my  eyes, 

Which  8».w  no  farUier:  he  who  dies 

Cu  dK  no  more  than  then  I  died. 

*^eitnrtured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

1  Mt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  acnsea  dimb  up  from  below : 
1  Mt  u  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
Whni  all  the  waves  tliat  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  s  desert  reainu 
My  undulating  fife  was  as 
l^&ncied  lights  that  flittmg  pass 
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Oar  drat  eyes  in  deep  madni^it,  whea 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  if  pass'd,  with  little  pain, 

But  a  ounfusion  worse  than  such : 

1  own  tliat  I  should  deem  it  much. 
Dying,  to  W  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  dhx-o  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
No  matter ;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Fnll  in  Death's  lace— before^anii  now. 

XIV. 
« My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  17  CoU 

And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hoM, 
And  throb  by  throb ;  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  ^or  a  moment  would  convulse. 

My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  cbiD ; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  retum*d,  though  dim,  alas ! 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh ; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 
Studded  with  stars  ; — it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wikl  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  imknown  and  silent  shoie. 
The  waters  brcMe  my  hollow  trance. 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stifien'd  Ihnbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  brave*. 
And  dashes  oflf  the  ascending  waves. 
And  onward  we  advance ! 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length. 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  1  lay, 
I  coukl  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

<*  With  glossy  sk'm,  and  dripping  mane. 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flaAk, 
The  wikl  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seema 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretdi  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  wbitv, 

Or  scatter*d  spot  of  dusky  green, 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light. 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste,  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  t%vinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  liospitable  star ; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  roea 
To  make  him  uteny  with  n^  iwomi 
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That  irwT  cheat  had  ebeer'd  ma  th«il 

Although  detectad,  w«lcone  atiO, 
Reminding  me,  through  ereiy  ill^ 
or  the  abodea  of  men. 

X>T 

"  Onward  we  went — ^but  slack  and  ilow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
rhe  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

AH  feebly  Ibaming  went 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
.  To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour ; 

But  useless  all  to  mo. 
Ifls  new-born  tameness  nought  aTail*dy 
My  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  iafl*d, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  sliU  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied^ 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o*er, 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain : 
The  dizzy  race  seem*d  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  auii— 

How  slow,  alas !  he  came ! 
Metliought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  rolPd  away— > 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  callM  the  radiance  from  their  cars. 
And  fillM  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne. 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

xvn. 

'( Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curPd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — ^behind— before ; 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o*er 
Pain,  forest,  river?  Man  nor  bnit^ 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriart  toil ; 
No  Kgn  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 
T%e  very  air  was  mute ; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn. 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  tliicket.   Many  a  worst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger*d  on ; 
And  still  we  wore    or  seem'd— alone : 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
fVoin  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 
No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come ! 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lips  wore  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plungmg  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide? 
A  thousand  hor8e---and  none  to  ride ! 
Witn  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils— never  stretch'd  by  pain, 
Mo«ith«  o«ood\asa  to  the  bit  or  rein, 


And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr*d  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
like  waves  that  follow  o*er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  renerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  k>w  neigh. 

He  answered,  and  then  fell ; 
With  gas]is  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable. 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 
On  came  the  troop— they  saw  him  stoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  akmg 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
They  stop — they  sUrt — they  anulf  'he  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  therft, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  aiH*  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  miohty  stcod. 
Who  seemM  the  patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide; 
They  snort — they  foam — neigh— ewerve  ii 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct  from  a  human  eye— 

They  left  ine  there,  to  my  despai*', 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  »liff*ening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  roe  stretch. 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay, 

The  dying  on  the  dead ! 
I  httle  deem'd  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 
And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 
In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 
That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 
To  thflU  which  our  forebwUng  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable — even  a  botm, 
Nor  more  unkind  for  coming;  soon  ; 
Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  %\  ith  such  care. 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape : 
At  times  both  wishM  for  and  implored. 
At  times  sought  with  self-|>ointed.  sword. 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure^ 
Tlicy  who  have  revell'd  h-yond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 
Die  calm,  or  calmer  oft  than  ho 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  lea* 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  jr  good, 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued), 

Whh  nouflit  perhaps  to  griev«: 
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Thawreleh  Ida  hopM  hia  woM  murt  and, 

The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught. 

Even  with  my  first  return  «f  thought; 

Appetnto  hii  diatemper'd  ejres 

For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

Afrirod  to  rob  him  of  his  prne, 

A  pryiitg,  pitying  glance  on  me 

The  tree  of  his  new  ParadiM. 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 

I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  1  knew 

Repaid hii  p«n^  repair'd  his  fall; 

No  vision  it  could  be,— 

But  that  I  Uved,  and  was  released 

From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast: 

Bat  bright,  and  kng ,  and  beckoning  jreara, 

Seen  dashDg  throu^  the  nMi  of  taaia, 

My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal'd. 

Guettkn  of  many  a  poinfiil  hour; 

But  fail'd— and  she  approach'd,  and  made 

Torule,  to  shine,  to  amile,  to  sare— 

With  Up  and  finger  signs  that  said. 

iod  nuit  it  dawn  upon  his  grave? 

I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 

The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 

XVIU. 

Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 

And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 

ChainM  to  the  chiU  and  stifiening  siMd, 

I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clajr; 

And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  my  Jim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed: 

1  cast  my  last  iooks  up  the  sky, 

Even  music  ibUow'd  her  light  feet ! 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake, 

I  mw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 

And  she  went  forth;  but  ere  she  pass'd, 

>Tho  scarce  wouM  wait  tifl  both  sheuM  die, 

Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 

He  flew,  and  perch*d,  then  flew  once  mora, 

That  1  had  nouglit  to  fear,  that  all 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 

Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

I  saw  bis  wing  through  twilight  flit, 

And  she  wuulJ  not  delay 

And  onoe  so  near  me  he  alit 

Her  due  return ;— while  she  was  gone. 

I  could  hafe  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength ; 

Methougfat  1  felt  too  much  alone. 

But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hard. 

And  feebte  scratching  of  Uie  sand. 

XX. 

The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise^ 

"  She  came  with  mother  and  with  siTO-« 

Which  scarcely  couU  be  caU*d  a  voice. 

What  need  of  more  7— I  wiU  not  tire 

Together  scared  him  oflT  at  length.— 

With  kmg  recital  of  the  res^ 

1  know  no  more— my  latest  dream 

Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest : 

b  something  of  a  lovely  star 

They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plai»— 

Which  fixM  my  duU  eyes  from  afar. 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut— 

And  wtnt  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 

They  brought  me  into  life  again— 

And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 

Me— one  day  o'er  tlieir  realm  to  reign  I 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 

His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain, 

And  then  again  a  little  breath. 

To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne.— 

My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain— 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess? 

A  jrasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

May  see  our  courser's  graze  at  ease 

XIX. 

"I  woke— Whore  was  1 7— Do  I  see 

Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

A  human  face  look  down  on  me? 

As  I  shaU  yield  when  safely  there. 

Aad  doth  a  roof  above  me  dose? 

Do  thoae  limbs  on  a  couch  repose? 

b  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie? 

With  leafy  couch  abxody  made, 

And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 

A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 

To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 

1  ckised  my  own  again  once  more. 

The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where  :— 

Af  doubtful  that  the  Ibrmer  trance 

CouM  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 

And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 

Ailender  girl,  long-hair>d,  and  taO, 

To  thank  his  tale,  As  wonder'd  not,— 

8ti«  watching  by  the  cottage  wan ; 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleeo. 
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"Thw*  ara  mora  thiofi  in  hMTon  ud  earth,  Horatio 
Than  aro  draamt  of  hi  yoor  philowpfay.*' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


MAHrRBD. 

Chamou  Hunter. 
Arbut  or  St.  Mavricb. 
Mamubl. 
Ubrvaji. 


Witch  or  tbb  Alpi. 

ARIIIANBt. 
NsMBtlt. 

THlf  DBtTIiriBB. 

Spirit!,  etc. 


llie  Scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps 
^-partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  pertlj  in  the 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

A  QoOue  GaOery^—Time,  MidmghL 

MAirrRED  {alone). 
The  lamp  roust  be  replenishM,  but  even  then 
ll  win  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch: 
My  slumbers^if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Wliich  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigi),  and  these  eyes  but  close 
fo  look  within :  and  3ret  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  fbrm  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  mstructor  of  the  wise : 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  tree  <^  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  worU, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself— 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good. 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men^ 
But  this  availM  not :  I  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fall«i  before  ni»— 
But  tfus  availM  not :— good  or  evil,  life, 
Powf-rs,  passions,  all  1  see  in  other  beings. 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Sboe  that  all-nanieleoe  hour.    I  have  no  dread, 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  (ear. 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beaU  with  hopes  or  wishes, 
Or  kirking  love  of  something  on  the  earth.— 
Now  to  my  laA.— 

Mysterious  Agency! 
Te  spirits  of  tfie  unbounded  universe ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  lights 
Ve,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwdl 


Insubtler« 

Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  I 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  &niiliar  thing*— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — Rise !  appear ! 

[Apm 

They  come  not  yet. — ^Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble— by  the  claims  of  bin 
Who  is  undying,--rise !  appear !— Appear ! 

[Apm 
If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air. 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spdl, 
Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demoHsh'd  wurid, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul. 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  wiU. — Appear ! 

[A  tlar  u  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  t/m  I 

Itrjf;  it  ia  etattenary;  and  a  vaiee  ia  kt 

Mging.] 

riRST  spirit. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidd'mg  bow'd. 
From  my  manskm  in  the  ckiud. 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gikls 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion. 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  tliy  quest  may  be  fOTbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd. 
Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow'd ! 

Voice  of  the  Sbcoivo  Spirit. 
Mont- Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains. 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  ckNidr, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  (all,  the  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  glacier*s  ookl  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  ito  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  bis  cavem'd  base— 

And  what  with  me  wouUst  thou  7 
Vaiee  of  the  Third  Spirit. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  wsters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
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WImtc  the  wind  is  a  smager. 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  fife. 
When  the  roennaid  is  dediing 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  sur&ce 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spdki ; 
O^er  mj  cahn  hall  oT  coral 

The  deep  echo  rolled— 
To  iht  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold! 

FOUBTH   SPIRIT. 

Where  the  slumbering  eartbqnaka 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  <^  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  oT  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  'm  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  hare  quitted  my  birth-place^ 

Thy  bidding  to  bide— 
fhy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Tliy  wnl  be  my  guide ! 

rirrH  spirit. 
I  *m  the  rider  of  the  wind. 

The  stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
fhe  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

1  swept  upon  the  blast: 
rhe  fleet  I  met  saiPd  well,  and  yet 

T  will  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

My  dwelfing  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
Wliy  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light? 

•BTRRTH  SPIRIT. 

The  star  which  rules  thy  dostiny, 

Was  ruled,  ere  earth  bq^aa,  by  me  x 

It  was  a  world  as  iresh  and  &k 

As  e*er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 

Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 

Space  bosoro'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 

file  hour  arrived— and  it  became 

A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 

A  pathless  cornel,  and  a  curse, 

The  men&cf  of  the  universe ; 

Still  roiling  on  with  innate  fotce. 

Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course^ 

A  bnght  deformity  on  high. 

The  monster  oT  the  upper  sky ! 

And  thou !  beneath  iu  influence  bom— 

Thou,  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn— 

Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine. 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  bcieT  moment  to  descend, 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend, 

Aad  partly  with  a  thing  tike  thee— 

What  wouklst  thou,  child  oT  day,  with  me? 

THR   SRVRR   SPIRITS. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star. 
Are  •!  thy  beck  and  bidding,  chiU  of  day! 

B«fcre  thee,  at  thy  quest,  their  spirits  are— 
What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals— eay  7 

MAWrRRD. 


xS 


FIRST  SPIRIT. 

Of  what— of  whom— and  why? 

MARPRRD. 

Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  t 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  iu 

SPIRIT. 

We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  ; 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  oontrd  the  elements,  whereof 
Wo  are  the  dominators— each  and  al, 
These  abaU  be  thine. 

MARPRRD. 

Oblivion,  sdf«blii 
Can  ye  not  wring  Trom  out  the  hidden  reaUna 
Ye  ofier  so  profusely  what  I  ask? 

SPIRIT. 

It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
But^-thou  ns^'st  die. 

MARPRRD. 

Will  death  bestow  It  or  nnf 

SPIRIT. 

We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget: 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  foture,  presenU    Art  thou  answer'd  7 

MARPRRD. 

Te  mock  me— but  the  power  which  brought  ya  htn 
Ilath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  ny  will 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  sparky 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  b  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far  darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  day  I 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

SPIRIT. 

We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

MARPRRD. 

Why  saj  ya  so  7 

SPIRIT. 

Ii^  as  thou  say*3f,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
M ortab  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  oa. 

MARPRRD. 

I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain, 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

SPIRIT. 

S.TS 

What  we  possess  we  offer;  it  is  thnie: 

Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 

Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of  dayr<* 

MARPRRD. 

Accursed  I  what  havn  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  ab«ady.— Hence— begone ! 

SPIRIT. 

Yet  pause:  being  here,  our  will  wouM  do  thee  lar^ioas 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thina  eyas? 

MARPRRD. 

No,  none :  yet  sUy — one  moment,  ere  wt  ptrt- 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hev 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melanchdy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  dear  large  star. 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are* 
Or  one,  or  aJ,  in  your  accustotnM  foran. 
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•PTRIT. 

We  haT©  no  Ibrnw  beyond  lh«  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  chooee  a  Tonn-Hn  that  we  will  appear. 

mahfrbd. 
I  have  no  ch<nce ;  there  it  no  form  on  earth 
Kdeoof  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  siieh  ai^ecft 
As  unto  him  maj  seem  most  fitting— Come  I 

SETBIITH   SPIEIT. 

{Ap9tarmgmth»aliapeofabmmtifMl/m»ai»Jlgun), 

Behold! 

MAWmCD. 

Oh  God!  if  itbethu9,andcAott 

Alt  not  a  madness  and  a  mockerjr, 

I  j«t  might  be  most  happy.— I  will  dasp  thee, 

Airf  we  again  win  be [Thejlgurtt- 

My  heart  is  crushM ! 
[MAifPHBD  yUb  I 
{A  eoios  if  Uard  in  At  Incantation  wkukfoUoum), 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  ware. 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; 

When  the  fiillmg  stara  are  shooting, 

And  the  answcrM  owls  are  hootmg. 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine. 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep. 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanisli, 

Thore  are  thoughts  thou  canut  not  banish  { 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

TIkmi  canst  never  be  abne ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud. 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  doud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 

Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 

Thaa  hast  tumM  around  thy  head ; 

Thou  shall  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 

Shan  be  what  thoa  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptixfld  thee  with  a  corse ; 

And  A  spirit  of  tho  air 

llaih  begirt  thee  with  a  snare ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voioe 
^       Shal  forbid  thee  to  rc^ee ; 

And  to  thee  shaH  Night  deny 

AH  Ike  qiaet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun. 

Which  shan  make  thee  wish  it  doM. 

From  thy  false  tears  T  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath.strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 


From  thy  own  smile  1  snatdi*d  the  snake« 

For  there  it  coii'd  aa  in  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  Kp  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  aU  these  their  ehiefest  harm ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 

By  thy  unfathomM  guHs  of  guile. 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, — 

By  thy  shut  sours  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art. 

Which  pass*d  for  human  (hine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others*  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  caU  upon  thee !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hcH ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shan  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  stiU  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

I» !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  clanklesa  chain  hath  bound  thee; 

0*er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  %vord  been  passed— now  wither ! 

SCENE  II. 
Tha  Mountain  of  th»  Jungfrat^—Timo^  Mvmng^ 
MAvrRKD  aiame  vpon  iht  Cl^gfk, 
MAirrmcD. 
The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  1  have  studied  baffle  m»— 
The  remedy  I  reckM  of  tortured  me ;     • 
I  lean  no  more  on  super-human  aid. 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  pa^  and  for 
The  hiture,  tiU  the  past  be  gulPd  in  darhnese, 
It  is  not  of  my  search.— My  mother  earth ! 
And  thou,  fresh  breaking  day,  and  you,  ye 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  7  I  cannot  k>ve  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  openest  over  aH,  and  unto  aU 
Art  a  delight— thou  shinest  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  cragn,  upon  whopc  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever— wherefore  do  I  pause  7 
I  feel  tho  impi»l8e— yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  see  tho  peril— yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  refcis— and  yet  my  foo«  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds 
And  makes  it  my  fatalHy  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  sphrit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  seprichre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  onto  myself— 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.     Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  ckwd-cleaving  minister, 

[AntagUi 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Wen  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  I 
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ft  ^  VW^  thine  ea^«ts;  thou  art  gone 

be  ere  cannot  fidlow  ihee ;  but  thine 

cei  downwiuxi,  unward,  or  above, 

MPrading  vision. — Beautiful ! 

ladfid  is  all  this  visible  world ! 

riouB  in  its  action  and  iuelf! 

who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

It,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

or  eoar,  with  twr  mixM  essence  make 

t  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

itk  of  degradation  and  of  pnde, 

mg  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

nortahty  predominates, 

I  are — whit  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

t  not  to  each  other.    Hark  !  the  note, 

[The  ihepherfTs  pipe  in  the  Hi^Umce  i»  fuareU 
iral  music  of  the  mountain  reed— 
t  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
al  (able— pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
llh  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; 
would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
irkas  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
•s  eojoynicnt — bom  and  dying 
!  Uest  tone  which  made  me ! 
Inter  from  hehw  a  Chamois  Huhtkr. 

CHAMOIS  HUriTER. 

Even  so, 
J  the  chamois  leapt :  her  n'unble  feet 
flied  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
qr break-neck  travail. — What  is  here? 
am  not  <if  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
:  which  none  even  of  our  roountaineers, 
'  beat  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 
r,  lus  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
I  a  free-bum  peasant's,  at  this  distanre.— 
proach  him  nearer. 
MAXFRED  {not  perceiving  the  other). 

To  be  thus— 
iir'd  with  anguish,  like  theso  blasted  pines, 
of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
ed  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Mit  supplies  a  feeling  to  decays 
le  thus,  eternally  but  thu.«, 
hoco  otherwise !  Now  iiirrow'd  o'er 
inUes,  p1ough*d  by  moments,  not  by  years ; 
n— all  tortured  into  agcs^hours 
outlive ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 
inchcSf  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
taioous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  n>e ! 
s  momently  above,  beneath, 
ith  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
r  &11  oo  things  that  still  would  live ; 
"oooo  6ouri9bing  (brcst,  or  the  hut 
ilet  oftbc  harmless  villager. 

CHAMOIS  HuirrcR. 
ta  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
I  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  diance 
It  once  his  way  and  life  togetlw. 

MAITFRED. 

!s  boo  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
linv  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
ID  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  heU, 
my  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
nrith  the  duni'd  like  pebbles. — ^I  am  giddy. 


CHAMOIS  HaWTEM. 

I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  toUering  already. 

MARrRBO. 

Mountains  have  fallen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  douds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters, 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crusL'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
llicir  fountains  find  another  channel — thus. 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Roaenburf^ 
Why  stood  I  not  bt-neath  it? 

CHAMOIS  HURTBR. 

Friend !  have  a  care, 
Tour  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

MARFRBD  {not  keving  him). 
Such  wouki  have  been  for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  booea  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime— as  thu»---thiM  they  shaB  b«*  • 
In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfiiUy— 
Ye  were  not  meant  for  roe — Earth !  take  these  Hom! 
[A»  Marfrbd  iein  aetto  spring  from  thn  c^^, 
the  Chamois  Hunter  miaea  tmd  reiama  kirn 
wtth  a  auddan  gra^»] 

CHAMOIS  HURTBR. 

Hold,  madman ! — though  aweary  of  thy  life. 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood.— 
Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

MANFRED. 

I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  i 

I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  i 

Spinning  around  me — I  grow  blind. — ^What  art  thou  7 

chamois  hunter. 
I  'U  answer  that  anon— Away  with  roe— 
The  douds  grow  thicker — there — now  lean  on  me 
Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  stail^  and  ding 
A  moment  to  that  shrub— now  give  roe  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour^ 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  toirent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter.— Come,  't  is  bravdy  doiR>— 
You  shouM  have  beep  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  deaeend  the  rocka  viHh  diffiadty^  t\m 
acena  eloaaa,] 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Cottage  amangat  the  Bemeaa  Alpa. 

Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hurtbr* 

CHAMOIS   hunter. 

No,  no— yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet  go  finth  *. 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide— 
But  whither? 

MANFRED. 

It  imports  not:  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  fiurther  gmdanot. 
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CHAMOIS    HU^fTER. 

rhy  gvb  and  gait  beapemk  thee  of  high  lineage— 
One  oT  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o*er  the  lower  valleys—which  o(  these 
May  call  thee  lord  7  I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  Ufe  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halla, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  chiklhood— which  of  these  is  thineT 

MAVrKKD. 

No  I 


CHAMOIS   HUHTER. 

Well,  sir,  pardon  roe  the  questioii, 
And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage ;  many  a  day 
T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  Tor  thine — Come,  pledge  me  (airly. 

MANFRED. 

Away,  away!  there *sbkK>d  upon  the  brim! 
Witt  it  then  never-never  sink  in  the  earth? 

CHAMOIS   HURTER. 

What  dost  thou  mean  7  thy  senses  wander  fiom  thee. 

MARFREO. 

InjF'tisblood— my  bbod!  the  pure  warm  stream 
Which  ran  m  the  veins  of  my  iathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
Aad  bved  each  other  as  we  sfaoukl  not  bve, 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not— and  I  shall  never  be. 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  hal^maddening  sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate*er 
Thy  dread  and  suflbrance  be,  there's  comfort  yet— 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

MANFRED. 

Pttifliice,  and  patience!  Hence— that  word  was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  nor  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Pkeach  it  to  mortals  oT  a  dust  like  lhin»— 
I  tn  not  of  thine  order. 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

Thanks  to  Heaven  I 
1  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
or  William  Toll ;  but  whatsoever  thine  ill, 
It  most  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are 

MANFRED. 

Do  I  not  bear  it? — Look  on  me— I  live. 

CHAMOIS    HUNTER. 

Una  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

MANFREC. 

I  toll  thoe,  man !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number ;  ages— age^— 
Space  and  eternity— and  consciousness. 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  deail»— and  stiU  i 


CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set;  1  am  thine  elder  far. 

MANFRED. 

Tliink'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth :  but  actions  are  our  epochs:  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable. 
Endless,  and  all  alike  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
bmiimurabie  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
M^-«i  Mid  eoU^  «■  wbidi  tiM  wiU  wafw  tenki 


But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  sah-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

CHAMOIS    HUNTER. 

Alas !  he's  mad— but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him. 

MANFRED. 

I  woukl  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Wouhl  be  but  a  distemperM  dream. 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

What  is  it 
That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon) 

MANFRED. 

Myself  and  thee— a  peasant  of  the  Alps— 

Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 

And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  rree ; 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nighu  of  sleep ;  thy  toiki, 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 

Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf^ 

And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph : 

This  do  I  see — and  then  I  Unk  within — 

It  matters  not — my  soul  %vas  scorch'd  already ! 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

And  wouUst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot  for  mins? 

MANFRED. 

No,  friend !  I  wouU  not  wrong  thee,  nor  exchange 

My  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  I 

However  wretchedly,  'tis  still  to  I 

In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 

But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

And  with  this— 
This  cautious  fooling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  7— say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  reveags 
Upon  his  enemies? 

MANFRED. 

Oh!  no^  no,  no! 
My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quelPd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence^ 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

CHAMOIS    HUNTER. 

Heaven  give  thee  last! 
And  penitenee  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

S^  AN  FRED. 

I  need  them  not. 
But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart — 
'T  u  time— fare  well !  Here 's  gold,  and  thanks  for  thes* 
No  word*— it  i«  thy  due.— PoQow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril 's  past  :— 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  foUow  not! 

[EjbU  Manfred. 


SCENE  n. 
A  Ummr  FsBey  m  tJu  Atp§^A  CtttneL 
Enttr  MAvniED. 
It  is  not  nooD— the  sunbow's  rays  ■  stiO  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roU  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  cokimn 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fio^  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Deatl^ 
AitoldiatheApoeiljpie.    Notyw 


I 


MANFRED. 
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Bat  nmie  now  drink  this  sifht  of  lovelimH ; 
I  ahould  be  lole  in  thie  tweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  spirit  oTthe  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.—!  will  call  her. 
[MAjrraED  taka  some  q/*  the  waUr 
paim  of  hi$  kamd,  and  JUngt  it  m 
mtdtvtng  the  adjtiration.    After  a 
the  Witch  op  the  Alps  riief  he 
enh  ef  the  eimbeam  of  the  tonenL 
MAsrpmcD. 
Beaotifbl  spirit!  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dasahag  ejm  of  glory,  in  whose  fbrm 
The  charms  of  earth's  least-mortal  danghlen 
To  an  unearthly  atature,  in  an  essence 
Of  porer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,- 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  raee  tanta,  which  summer's  twilight 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  rirgin  snow. 
Hie  blush  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaTea,< 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  beads  o'er  th 
Beaotifiil  spirU !  in  thy  calm  dear  brow, 
Wherein  is  glaas'd  serenity  of  soul, 
Which  of  itself  shows  fanmortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wik  pardon  to  a  son 
Of  earth,  whom  the  abstruaer  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them—if  that  he 
Arail  him  of  his  spella— to  call  thee  thus, 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment 

WITCB. 

Son  of  earth! 
I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  iH,  eitreme  in  both. 
Fatal  and  &ted  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  thas---what  wouldst  thou  with  me 

MAHPmXD. 

To  look  upon  thy  beauty— nothing  further. 
The  face  of  the  eirth  hath  raadden'd  me^  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mjrsteries,  and  pieree 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  gorem  her— 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  haTO  sought 
From  them  what  they  oouhl  iiot  bestow,  and  now 
I  aearcn  no  lurther* 

WITCB. 

What  oouU  be  the  quest 
Whidi  IS  not  in  the  power  of  the  nw 
The  rulers  of  the  inrisible? 

MAVPRBO. 

A  boon  J 
Bet  why  should  I  repeat  It  7  'twere  in  i 

WITCH. 

I  know  Mt  tiMt;  let  thy  kpe  utter  it. 


inte  the 
the  ok. 


the 


Wdl,  though  it  torture  me, 't  is  but  the  snoM ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  foioe.    JFVon  nj  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souta  of  ^pn, 
Nor  k>ok*d  upon  the  earth  with  hnmna  <yaa, 
IV  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  anae^ 
IV  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  grieft,  my  passions,  and  my  powen^ 
MadR  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  h^d  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
!faf  'midst  the  creaturea  of  day  that  girded  ma 
Ha«  there  but  one  who— —but  of  her  aaoo. 
36 


I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  mee» 

I  heU  but  slight  communion :  but  instead. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top,  . 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whiri  of  the  new-breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  eariy  strength  exulted ;  or 

To  fcUow  through  the  night  the  moring  moon. 

The  stars  and  their  doTelopement ;  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightninp  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

Or  to  look,  Ust'ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leaTos, 

While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so,— crossed  roe  in  my  path, 

I  fdt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  kme  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 

Searching  iu  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd-up  dM* 

Condusioos  most  forbidden.    Then  1  pass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  inBnite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity. 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  firom  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raiaid 

Eros  and  Anteros,*  at  Godara, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joj 

Of  this  roost  bright  intelligence,  until 

WITCH. 

Proceed. 

MAIIPaXD. 

Oh !  I  but  thus  prdong'd  my  words, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grie^ 
But  to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  mo— 
Tet  there  was  one 

WITCH. 

Spare  not  thyself^— proooed. 

MAIVFRKD. 

She  was  like  me  in  lineaments— her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said,  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  sof)en'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  waaderinfi^ 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  iniiid 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mbe, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears— which  I  had  not : 
And  tenderness — ^but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  owa- 
I  h»vad  her,  and  deslroy'd  her! 

WITCK. 

WiththThaadI 
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MAlfFRKD. 

Not  with  my  hwid,  but  heart— which  broke  her  hearts— 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither'd.     I  have  ahed 
Blood,  but  not  here— and  yet  her  blood  waa  shed— 
I  law    and  could  not  stanch  iu 


WITCH. 

Andibrthia— 
A  beinj;  of  the  race  thou  doat  deapiae, 
The  order  whioh  thine  own  would  riae  above, 
Mingling  with  ua  and  ours,  thou  doat  forego 
The  gifla  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  ahrink'at  back 
To  recreant  mortality Away ! 

MAlfFRCD. 

Daughter  of  Air!  I  tell  thee,  since  that  houi^> 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  ateep. 
Or  watch  my  watchinga— Come  and  ait  by  me  I 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies. — I  have  gnaah*d 
My  teeth  in  darkneas  till  returning  nMm, 
llien  cursed  myself  till  sunset ;— I  hare  pr^*d 
For  madnesa  aa  a  bleasing— *t  is  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death— but  m  the  war 
Of  elementa  the  waters  shrunk  6pom  me. 
And  fatal  things  passM  harmlea»--the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  hekl  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  sou^which  one  day  waa 
A  Crowua  in  creatkm— I  plunged  deep, 
Bat,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  daah'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  fiy  unfathomM  thoughu 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind— Forgetfulneas 
I  aought  in  all,  aare  where 't  ia  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn— my  sciencea, 
My  long-pursued  and  super-human  art, 
Is  mortal  here— I  dwell  in  my  deapair— 
And  live— and  live  for  ever. 

wrrcR. 
It  may  be 
That  I  can  aid  thee. 

MAirrEED. 

"    To  do  this  thy  power 
Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  80>  -in  any  riiape— in  any  hour— 
With  any  torture'   aoh  be  tbc  taaL 

WITCH. 

That  is  not  m  my  provmce ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wiahea. 

MAITFBKD. 

I  win  not  Bwear.— Obey !  and  whom?  the  apirita 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  alave 
Of  tboae  who  aerred  me— Never! 

WITCH. 

lathiaaUr 
Haat  thou  no  gentler  answer  7— Tet  beduak  liiie, 
And  pauae  era  tiiou  rejecteat 

'  MAirrmBD.        '  . 

I  have  aaxl  it 

WTTCB. 

Enough !— I  may  retire  then— «ay ! 

MAHmBD. 

Retire! 

[T^WlTOB 

MAHrBXS  (oIoim). 
W«  an  tM  Ma  of  tiaM  and  terror:  d«ja 


Steal  on  ua  and  steal  from  os ;  yet  we  Eve, 
Loalhmg  our  life,  and  dreading  KtiH  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yuke^ 
Thb  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pan, 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness  ■ 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  lifo  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  lens  than  few — wherein  the  aoul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  drawa  back 
Aa  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chiH 
Be  but  a  moment*a.    I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science— I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  aak  them  what  it  ia  we  dread  to  be ; 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not— 
The  buried  Prophet  answer'd  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid^s  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — ^he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 
And  died  unpardoned— though  he  caird  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  rouaed 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled.' 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved. 
That  which  1  love  would  still  be  beautiful — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  7 
What  is  she  now  7 — a  sufferer  for  my  sins 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon— or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  ahall  not  call  in  vaii^^ 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  slirunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble, ' 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart; 
But  I  can  act  even  what  1  most  abhor. 
And  champion  human  foara.— The  night  a|q>roadMi 
[i^ 

SCENE  m. 
Tk§  Summtt  of  the  Jtingjrau  Mammtmm, 
Enter  FttL9T  Destihy. 
Tlie  mooQ  is  rinng  broad,  and  round,  and  bright; 
And  here  on  anowa,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o'er  the  savage  sea. 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  Uimbling  tempest's  foam. 
Frozen  in  a  moment— a  dead  whirlpooPa  iasaft; 
Aixl  this  nKMt  steep  fantastic  pinnacle. 
The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake    where  the  cIobA 
PEuse  to  rapoae  themaehres  in  paasing  by^ 
b  sacred  to  oar  revela,  or  our  vigils ; 
Here  do  I  wait  my  aiatars,  on  our  way 
To  the  Han  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
la  our  great  featival— *t  ia  atrange  they  oome  bqC. 
A  voiee  wUhoutj  dngmg. 
lite  Captive  Usurper, 

HtirTd  down  from  tlie  throne^ 
Lay  buried  b  torpor,  - 
For|OltMi  and  loot; 
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I  broko  tniuupi  his  shimbcrii 

I  ■hiver'd  his  chain, 
I  learned  lum  with  numbais 
He  *i  tyrant  a|;ain ! 
Wid>  the  blood  of  a  milhoo  he  I!  answer  ny  care, 
With  a  DatiaD's  destructioo — his  fli|{ht  and  despair. 

Stamd  VaUx^  withmL 
IV  dup  saiTd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast. 
Bat  I  left  not  a  i^  and  I  left  not  a  mast; 
Tbere  k  not  a  plank  of  the  huH  or  the  deck. 
And  tbere  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck ; 
Sive  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
Aad  be  was  a  suluect  wed  worthy  my  care ; 
Atnitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea— 
Glared  him  to  wreak  fiirther  havoc  ibr  me! 
FimsT  DcsTinr,  aruwermg. 
The  dsj  Bes  sleeping ; 

Hie  mom,  to  deplore  it, 
fifay  dawn  on  it  weeping : 

SuQenly,  skmly. 
The  Mack  plague  flew  o'er  it— 

Thoosands  lie  k>wly ; 
Tens  oT  thousands  shall  perish— 

The  filing  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguishy 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelop  a  nation— 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolalaoo.— 
This  work  of  a  mght, 
r^  wreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  oT  my  doin^- 
'« >f«i  I 've  done,  and  shaU  still  be  renewing ! 
Enter  the  Sbcoitd  and  Third  DEiTiif  iki. 

Our  hands  oocHain  the  hearts  of  men. 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves ! 

rmST  DCSTIIIY. 

Wdoooe !— Wheie  's  Nemesis  7 

SBCOirD  DXiTiirr. 
I  At  some  great  work; 

^  Hat  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  fiiU. 

^cUddMGomeih. 

j^nfer  NEicxiii. 

rimST  DCSTIHY. 

Say,  where  hast  thou  been? 
^7  w«i  and  thyself  are  ilow  to-nigfaL 

VXMBSIS. 

'  ^u  dctain'd  repairing  shatter'd  thrones, 
Minying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 


Aad  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge; 

tytsding  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 

ttipiDg  out  oracles  to  rule  the  worid 

Afroh,  for  they  were  waiing  out  of  date, 

And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselvM, 

Ts  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  qieak 

or  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruiL— Away  1 

W«  hnvr  outstaid  the  hour    mount  wo  cor  ckwds! 


SCEXE  IV. 

7^  HaU  of  Arimane9^Arimane»  on  kU  throMf  « 
Globe  of  Fire^  nuroundtd  by  the  SpiriU, 

Hymn  of  the  Spiaits. 
Hail  to  our  master ! — Prince  of  earth  and  air  !— 

Who  walks  the  douds  and  waters — in  his  band 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder ; 
He  gazclh — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth— earthquakes  rend  the  workl  asunder* 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies ; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  war  offiers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  death  pays  his  tribute ;  lifo  is  his. 
With  all  iU  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  Dcstiriks  and  Nsmbsii. 

FIRST  DKSTIlfT. 

Glory  to  Arimanes !  on  the  earth 

His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 

His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty ! 

SCCOMD  DESTIIfT. 

C\ary  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 

The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne! 

THIRD  DBSTIHT. 

Glory  to  Arimanes !— we  await  his  nod  1 

HEICKSIS. 

Sovereign  of  sovereigns  I  we  are  thme. 
And  all  that  flveth,  more  or  less,  b  ours. 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  aro  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfilled  to  the  utnioeu 

Enter  MxivrRED. 

▲  SPIRIT. 

What  is  here? 
A  mortal ! — Thou  moft  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

SECORD  SPIRIT. 

I  do  know  the  maiv— 
A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  feaiful  skill ! 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

Bow  down  and  worship,  slave !-~ 

What,  know'st  thou  nm 
Tltine  and  our  sovereign  7 — Tremble,  and  obey ! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemned  clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth*  or  dread  the  worst. 

MANFRED. 

Iknowu, 
And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  noL 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

'TwiU  be  taught  thee. 

MAIIFRED. 

'T  is  Uught  aheady ; — many  a  night  on  the  earth. 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face. 

And  strew*d  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 

The  fuhiess  of  humiliation,  for 

I  sunk  before  my  vain  deqNUTi  tod  kndt 

To  my  own  dtaolarion. 
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riFTR  ■raiT. 

Dott  thou  dare 
Befine  to  Arinuuiei  on  his  throae 
What  Um  who!e  earth  aecords,  beholding  not 
The  teiror  of  hit  glory 7— Crouch!  laajr. 

MAlfrKBD. 

Bkl  fum  bow  down  to  that  which  is  abore  Urn,— 
The  oremiling  Infinite— the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship— let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

THK  snniTS. 

Crush  the  worm! 
Tsar  him  in  pieces!— 

riMT  DKBTISTT. 

Hence!  Anunt!  he 'a  nil 
Frinoe  oT  the  powers  invisible !  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  bis  port 
And  presence  here  denote :  his  suflTeringi 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  power  and  wiD, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  ck»gs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  saeh 
As  day  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we ' 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  i 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  atlributee 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 
Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  enmpC, 
Have  piereed  his  heart ;  and  in  their 
Made  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  net, 
Tet  pardon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mia 
And  thine,  it  may  be— be  it  so,  or  not, 
No  other  spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  Mwl  like  his— or  power  upon  his  souL 


What  doth  he  here  then? 

riaST  DCSTIHT. 

Lei  him  answer  that. 
MAnraBD. 
Te  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without  power 
1  eould  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyonJ^I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

aCMESIS. 

What  wouldst  thou? 

MAifracp. 

Thou  canst  not  reply  to  bm. 
'Tail  up  the  dead— my  question  is  lor  then. 

BBMBSIS. 

Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
Jhe  wishes  of  this  mortal  7 

AaiMABBS. 

Yea. 

■BMBSIS. 

Whom  wonhv  Ih 
CTnehsmel? 

MAirraBD. 
One  without  a  tomb    call  op 
Astarte. 

KBMBSIS. 

Shallow!  cir8|HrU! 
Whaieveribou  art| 


Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 

Of  the  Ibrm  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  retumM  to  the  earth,— 

Re-appear  to  the  day! 
Bear  what  thou  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form. 

And  the  aspect  thou  worest 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 

Appear ! — appear !— appear ! 

Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here! 

[The  phantom  of  Astabtb  mm  m 
Blandi  inlhe  mitUi, 

MANraED. 

Can  this  be  death 7  there  *s  bloom  upon  her  cheek! 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue, 
But  a  strange  hectic— like  the  unnatural  red 
lll^hich  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perishM  leaf. 
It  is  the  same!  Oh  God  I  that  I  shouki  dread 
To  k>ok  upon  the  sanM — Astaite ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  hei^-4Nit  bid  her  speak— 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

ITBMEilS. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 

The  grave  which  enthrallM  thee, 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 
Or  thoee  who  have  cal!*d  thee ! 
MAnraBD. 

She  is  silent. 
And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd 

MBMESIS. 

My  power  extends  no  further.    Prince  A  a* 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  her  c^* 

AaiMANES. 

Spirit!  obey  this  sceptre ! 

MBMESIS. 

Sikta»rll* 
She  is  not  of  oor  order,  but  uuca^4 
To  the  other  {towers.    MoitJ*  .l/qtMects  vi»  « 
And  we  are  baAed  also. 

UJ  a  I.BD. 

Hear  me,  hear  me 
Astarte!  my  belovev !  **peak  to  me: 
I  have  so  much  er.jurxl— eo  much  endure 
Look  on  me !  tho  ^^ve  hath  not  cha*)ged  thee  m.*^ 
Than  I  am  chc./i^eJ  tor  thee.    Thou  lovedst  dm 
Too  mudi,  a^  1  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  i.js  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deoi.ii  A  sin  to  k>ve  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  thi*  inou  loathest  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
This  /uiishment  for  both — that  thou  wih  be 
On.  '4  the  blessed— and  that  I  shall  <fie ; 
Va  hitherto  dl  hateful  tilings  conspire 
'1*0  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortalily— 
A  future  like  tho  past.     I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art— and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me 
For  1  have  callM  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Suitled  the  shimboring  birds  from  the  hush*d  bcn^ 
And  woke  the  moimtain  wolves,  and  made  the  cavfi 
Acquamted  with  iliy  vainly-echoed  name, 
Which  answer'd  me    many  thmgs  answer'd  ai^- 
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T«i  wfetk  to  me  >  I  have  ootwttchM  the  stan, 
And  gued  o^er  heaven  in  vain  in  tearch  of  thee, 
fipctk  to  me!  I  have  wandeHd  o'er  the  earth 
Aod  never  found  thy  likeaeae— Speak  to  ne  I 
Look  OB  the  fiends  around—they  feel  for  me: 
1  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone— 
Speik  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ;— but  taj— 
I  reek  not  what— but  let  me  hear  th 
Urn  once— once  more ! 


liftb 


PHAirrOM  OP   AtTAmTB. 

Manfred! 

MAjriUKD. 

Say  on,  tay  on— 
I  the  aoond — it  ii  thy  voice! 

FIIAlfTOM. 

Manfred !  to-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Fvevdl! 

MAHTRBD. 

Tet  one  word  more    am  1  forgiven? 

PUAMTOM. 

>ircwiil! 

MAirraxD. 
Say,  shall  we  meet  again? 
phamtom. 

Farewell! 

MAHPRKD. 

One  iford  for  mercy !  say,  thou  lovest  me. 

PBARTOM. 

ibofred! 

[The  Spirit  qf  Astartx  ditappean, 

REMESIi. 

She*8  gone,  and  will  not  be  recaU'd ; 
Her  words  will  be  fulfills.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A    SPIRIT. 

Re  is  conTuised.— -This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
^  Kek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

ANOTHER    SPIRIT. 

^^  tee,  he  mastereth  himself,  and  makes 
Ha  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  wouU  have  made 
Aa  awfiil  spirit. 

ITEMESIS. 

Hast  thou  further  question 
^  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers? 

MANFRED. 

Nose. 

ITEMESIS. 

Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

MANFRED. 

We nieet  then !  Where?  On  the  earth?— 
K*eo  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depsft  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 
{Scene  closes.) 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  L 

A  Hon  in  the  Caetie  of  Manfred, 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

MANFRED. 

^■thehov? 

HERMAN. 

It  wanu  but  one  tiU  ■onsety 
I  a  lovely  twilight.  I 

y 


MANFRED. 

SRy. 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  1  directed? 

HERMAN. 

All,  my  lord,  are  ready. 
Here  is  the  key  and  casket 

MANFRED. 

It  is  weD : 
Thou  may'st  retire.  [Emi  Herman 

MANFRED   (olome). 

There  is  a  calm  iqion  me    ' 
InezpIicaUe  stiUness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  hfe. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  ruotliest. 
The  merest  word  that  ever  foolM  tlie  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  *<  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  m  my  souL    It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense. 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.  Who  is  there  ? 
lU'enier  Herman. 

HERMAN. 

My  lord,  the  abbot  of  Sl  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Arbot  of  St.  Maurice. 

ABBOT. 

Peace  be  with  Count  Minfiv4  - 

MANFRED. 

Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesscth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

ABBOT. 

Would  it  were  so,  Count!  •» 
But  I  would  (kin  confer  with  thee  akme. 

MANFRED. 

Herman,  retira.  What  would  my  reverend  guest? 

ABBOT. 

Thus,  without  prelude : — Age  and  zeal,  my  office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange. 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair*d ! 

MANFRED. 

Proceed, — I  Usten. 

ABBOT. 

*T  is  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the  thinge 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes. 
The  many  e^l  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communest.  I  know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Excha/ige  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

MANFRED 

And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  thmgs 

ABBOr. 

My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantiyo 
Even  tl^  own  vassals — who  du4ook  en  thee 
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WithnKittuiiquMtejei.  ThyHfe'tiDperU. 

MAMFESD. 

Take  it. 

ABBOT. 

I  ooiiie  to  save,  and  not  destroj — 
1  «roald  BOt  pry  into  thy  secret  Boul ; 
But  if  these  thingi  be  eooth,  there  itiU  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  iruo  church,  and  through  the  church  to  Hearen. 

MAivrmED. 
I  hear  thee.  This  is  my  reply ;  whate*er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a 
To  be  my  mediator.  Have  I  smn*d 
Against  your  ordinances  7  prove  and  punish ! 

ABBOT. 

My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  puniihment. 
But  penitence  and  pardon ; — with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  firom  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  6rst 
I  leave  to  Heaven — **  Vengeance  is  mine  akme!" 
80  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleneas 
llis  servant  echoes  back  the  awfiil  word. 

JfAHFRED. 

Old  man !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 

Nor  charm  in  prayer*— nor  purifying  form 

Of  penitence    nor  outward  look— nor  fast-» 

Nor  agony— nor,  greater  than  all  these. 

The  mnate  tortures  of  that  deep  dcspau' 

Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 

But  all  in  all  suflkient  to  itself 

Would  make  a  heU  of  heaven— can  exorcise 

From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 

Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-coademn*d 

He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

ABBOT. 

All  this  is  well ; 
For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shaU  k)ok  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon*d. 

MANFRED. 

When  Rome's  sixth  Emperor  was  near  lus  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
IVom  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certaki  yoldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  sttttehM 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back  and  said 
Home  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
•*  It  is  too  hite— is  this  fidelity  7*' 


And  woatof  this? 


'It  is  too  late!** 


MAHrRED. 

I  answer  with  the  Roman— 


ABBOT. 

It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
.\nd  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.  Hast  thou  no  hope' 
'T  is  strange— «ven  those  who  do  despair  above. 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth. 
To  which  fi«il  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

MANFRED. 

Ay— father !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain  cataract. 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  ^*'H'"f  hei^l^ 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss 
(Which  casU  up  misty  colutnns  that  become 
Clouds,  raining  from  the  reascended  skies), 
lies  k>w  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is  past. 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

ABBOT. 

And  wherefore  so? 

MARFRED. 

I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 

Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe — and  SM 

And  watch  all  time— and  pry  into  all  place^ 

And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 

A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 

The  mass  are :  I  disdained  to  mingle  with 

A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 

The  Uon  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

ABBOT. 

And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

MANFRED. 

Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  yet  not  cruel  j  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation  : — ^likc  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o*er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  biRsty 
And  revels  o^er  their  wild  aitd  arid  waves. 
And  secketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  cam* 
TUngs  in  my  path  which  am  no  more. 

ABBOT. 

Alas! 
I  *gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  aD  aid 
fVom  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 
Istill  wouki 

MANFRED. 

Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  cm  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 
Some  periahing  of  pleasum— some  of  study- 
Some  worn  w^  toil— eomo  of  mere  wearin 
Some  of  disease— and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  withcr*d  or  of  broken  hearts  ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapea,  and  bearing  many  namesy 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  ihinga, 
Ha\-e  I  paruken ;  and  of  all  these  thingi^ 
One  were  enough:  then  wonder  not  that  I 


MANFRED. 


Am  wint  I  an,  but  tint  I  «?«r  was. 
Or,  hamg  hiiin,  thmt  I  an  atill  on  earth. 

ABBOT. 

Yet,  hear  me  rtill 

MAXFRKD. 

Old  man !  I  do  reapect 
Thaw  order,  and  rerere  thy  yean ;  I  deem 
Th  J  purpoae  pious,  but  it  it  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyseU^ 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  fiirther  ooUoqujr — and  so--lareweU. 

[Exit  MAirrRSD. 

.     ABBOT. 

This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature :  he 

Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 

A  fioodly  frame  of  gk>riou8  elements, 

Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is, 

li  IS  an  awful  chaos— light  and  darknes»— 

And  nund  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts^ 

ftlu'd  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 

All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish, 

And  yet  he  must  nut ;  I  will  try  once  more, 

For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 

k  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 

I  '11  fbOow  hiiD— but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 


SCENE  II 

Another  Chamher, 

Mahfiied  axd  Hermah. 

HERMAN. 

My  Lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

MAirrRED. 

Doth  he  so? 
I  win  look  on  him. 

[Mavfred  advanetM  to  the  window  of  the  HalL 
Gkinous  orb!  the  idol 
Of  early  naUire,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giam  sons  * 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  ccn  ne'er  return — 
Most  glorious  orb!  that  wcrt  a  worship,  ere 
The  mvKiery  of  thy  making  was  reveaPd  ! 
Thou  earliest  miniiiter  of  the  Almighty, 
Wliich  glaildenM,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  thf.  Ch-il'lean  shepherds,  till  they  poiir'd 
Tltemsclves  in  orisons  !  Thou  material  god  ! 
And  r<!pn;sentativ«  of  the  Unknown — 
\Vlir>  ch«>«e  thee  for  hi«  shadow  !  Thou  chief  star 
('•-ntr^  of  many  stars !  which  mak*Bt  our  earth 
Erviurahle,  aiid  temperest  (he  hues 
Ami  liearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !   Monarch  of  the  climes. 
And  (howe  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far* 
<>ur  mbom  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Rren  Aft  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 
Arwl  rhiDP,  and  set  in  glory.    Fore  thee  well  I 
I  n<  Vr  nhall  see  thee  more.  As  my  first  glance 
f>i  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  Utest  Uiok :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  £ifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
i  *:  a  more  fiital  nature.  He  is  gone : 
I  Cu.  ow.  [Exit  MairrRXD. 


SCENE  UL 

The  Mountaine-'The  Caelte  ef  Mtmfni  oC  some  dks 

taau»—A  Terrace  before  a  Tower.— 7\in«,  TwiUghL 

Hbrmah,  Manuel,  and  othar  dependanU  qf 

Manfred. 

HERMAN. 

*Tis  strange  enough :  night  afler  night,  for  years, 

He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower. 

Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it,— 

So  have  we  all  been  oft-times :  but  from  it. 

Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 

To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught  ' 

His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  there  is 

One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  gire 

The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  yeart^ 

To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

MANUEL. 

T  were  dangeroiti  { 
Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

HERMAN. 

Ah  I  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 

And  coiildsl  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the  CBBO 

How  many  years  is  U  7 

MANUEL. 

Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 
I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

HERMAN. 

There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ? 

MANUEL. 

I  Speak  not 
Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits : 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,'—    < 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  he  dwell  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  hut  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  dsy ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocka 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

HERMAN. 

Beshrew  the  hour, 
Dut  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  vuiit  the  old  walls  sgain  ;  tliey  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

MANUEL. 

These  walla 
Must  change  their  chieAain  first.  Oh !  I  have  sean 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman.  < 

HERMAN. 

Come,  be  fnenfiy . 
Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch  : 
I  *ve  hesrd  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happcn'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

MANUEL. 

That  was  a  night  indeed ;  I  do  remember 
Twas  twil^jlit  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening : — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Righer*s  pinnacle,  so  rested  then,— 
So  like  that  it  might  bo  the  same :  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  moiuntain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbini;  moon  ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  withm  his  tower,— 
How  occupied,  we  knnw  not,  but  w.th  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  al)  earthly  thmcs 
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TiMif  fiTod,  the  only  thing  he  Mein'd  to  lofe,— 

And  dweU  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

Hm  kdy  AsUute,  hie 

Hush!  who  ooam  here? 

Enttr  tht  Abbot. 

Ivy  usurps  the  Uuirel*s  place  of  growth  ;— 

ABBOT. 

But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands. 

WiMre  ii  your  muter? 

HBRMAlf. 

While  Cesar's  chambers,  anci  the  Augustan  hal% 

Yonder,  m  the  tower. 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 

ABBOT. 

1  mot  speak  with  huB. 

llABinBL. 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolaUon,  and  filTd  ^jp. 

He  is  iiioet  priTBle,  end  must  not  be  thus 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries: 

IfltradedoQ. 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

ABBOT. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Upon  myself  I  take 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

The  forfeU  of  my  &ul^  if  &uU  there  be- 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  !— 

But  I  must  see  him. 

HERJCAH. 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

'Twas  such  a  night! 

This  eve  already. 

'T  is  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 

ABBOT. 

But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wiMest  flight 

Herman !  I  command  thee, 

Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 

UBRMAff. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

W#  dare  not. 

ABBOT. 

ABBOT. 

Mygoodk)rd! 

Then  it  seems  I  must  be  heraU 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach; 

But  yet  let  not  my  htunble  zeal  offend 

MAKVSL. 

Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 

1  pray  you  pause. 

ABBOT. 

Could  I  touch  OuUj  with  words  or  prayers,  I  shooU 

Whyso? 

Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  vrander'd ; 

MANXrCL. 

But  is  not  yet  aU  lost. 

But  step  this  way, 

MAlfFRBD. 

And  I  wiU  ten  you  ftsther. 

Thou  know'st  me  not: 

[E^tuni. 

Retire,  or  't  will  be  dangerous— Away ! 

SCENE  IV. 

ABBOT. 

Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Interior  of  the  TVieer. 

MAKFRED. 

Mabfrkd,  alom. 

NotI; 

MAKFRKD. 

I  simply  teO  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 

And  would  preserve  thee. 

1  Knger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

ABBOT. 

What  dost  mean  T 

Hmth  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

MAVrRED. 

Lookthsie 
What  dost  thou  see? 

Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness. 

ABBOT. 

Nothing. 

MANFRED. 

When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 

Lookth«e,Isa| 

1  stood  within  the  Coliseum*s  vrall 

•Midst  the  ehief  reUcs  of  ahmghty  RooNi 

ABBOT. 

I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  nse 

Mione  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  irom  afar 

Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth  ; 

The  wHtch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 

More  near  from  out  the  Cnsar's  palace  came 

Thyself  and  mo— but  I  do  fear  him  noL 

MANFRED. 

Thou  hast  no  cause— he  shall  not  harm  thee— hot 

tlis  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  mto  paky. 

Ajppear'd  to  aairt  the  horiaon,  yel  they  stood 

MANFRED. 


t4t 


MAJVFRBD. 

Why— «jr— wh&t  doth  he  hera? 
6r  him,— he  is  imlndden. 

ABBOT. 

fftal !  what  with  gucsti  like  theae 
b?  I  tremble  for  thy  take. 
|ne  en  thee,  and  thou  od  him? 
bUi  aspect;  on  his  brow 
wan  are  graven ;  from  his  eyt 
im  iomortalitj  of  heU — 

MAFFRED. 

PranouDce — ^what  u  thy  missioo  7 

SPIRIT. 

Come! 

ABBOT. 

t,  unknown  being  7  answo* ! — speak ! 

SPIRIT/ 

'  this  mortal. — Come!  'tis  time. 

MA3VFRED. 

1 6r  all  things,  but  deny 

>.  Who  sent  thee  here  7 

SPIRIT. 

!  come! 

MAIirRKD. 

I  hare  comnmnded 
ssisncB  greater  far  than  thine, 
ilh  thj  masters.    Get  thee  hmce  I 

SPIRIT. 

» boor  is  come — Away!  I  say. 

MAKFREO. 

BOfw  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
•  as  1  have  lived — alone. 

SPIRIT. 

mmmmtv*  up  my  brcthfen.^Rise ! 

[Other  SyiriU  riu  tt^ 

ABBOT. 

vD  ones ! — A  vaunt !  I  say, — 
iwer  where  piety  hath  power, 
ge  ye  in  the  name 

SPIRIT. 

Old  man. 
lelves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order ; 
f  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
1 ;  this  man  is  forfeited. 
nsMDon  him — Away !  away ! 

MANFRED. 

.4hough  I  feel  my  soul 

I  MM,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 

ea,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 

f  seom  upon  ye— earthly  slrength 

tough  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 

Jimb  by  limb. 

SPIRIT. 

Reluctant  mortal ! 
igian  who  would  so  pervade 
isiUe,  and  make  himself 
iial7— Can  it  be  that  thou 
ra  «vith  kfe  ?  the  very  Ufa 
that  wretched ! 
:%  36 


Thou  false  Send,  thoa  !Im«  ' 
My  life  ■  in  its  last  hour,— <Aa(  I  know. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  deaih,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angeb :  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew. 
But  by  superior  science— penance— daring— 
And  length  of  watching— strength  of  mind — and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathera— when  the  earth 
Saw  HMD  and  spurits  walking'side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  1  stand 
Upon  my  strength— 1  do  defy— deny — 
Spam  back,  and  scorn  ye ! — 

SPIRIT. 

But  thy  many  crimes 
Have  made  thee 

MARFRBIk. 

What  are  they  to  such  as  thee? 
Most  crhnea  be  punishM  but  by  ether  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  7— Back  to  thy  hell  * 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shak  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end— 
And  its  own  place  and  time — its  inni 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  lempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  iim| 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  not  am  thy  prey- 
But  was  ray  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter.— Back,  ye  bafHed  fiends ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours ! 

[I%e  Ikmona  dUafpaar 

ABBOT. 

Alas !  how  pale  thou  art— thy  tips  are  white— 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accenU  rattle. — Give  thy  prayers  to  HeaveiH- 
Pray— albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

MARFRED. 

*T  is  over— my  duU  eycM  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee  weD-» 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

ABBOT. 

Cold — cold— even  to  the  heart- 
But  yet  one  prayer— alas !  how  fares  it  with  thee  7— 

MANFRED. 

Old  man!  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[Marfred  03tfirm 

ABBOT. 

He 's  gone— Ins  soul  hath  ta'en  its  earthless  ffight^ 
Whither 7  I  dread  to  think — ^but  he  is  gone 


NOTES. 

Note  1.  Page  29S,  tines  1 14  and  115. 

Ihe  Minbow't  nf  atitl  Mrrh 
Tb«  tumifii  with  die  manjr  huw  uf  heaven. 

This  Iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  Mm 
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bwer  pirt  oT  the  Alpine  torrenti:  it  ii  exactly  like  a 
tainbow,  come  down  to  pay  a  viatt,  and  so  close  that 
you  may  walk  into  it: — thia  effect  lasts  till  noon. 

Note  2.  Page  2SS,  lines  100  and  101. 
H«  who  from  out  their  fbontain  dweUingi  raised 
Eras  and  Aoteroe,  at  Gadara. 

The  philosopher  lambbcus.  The  story  of  the  raising 
oT  Eros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his  life,  by 
Eunapiua.    It  is  well  told. 

Note  S.  Page  834,  lines  91  and  9t. 

she  replied 

In  worda  of  dubious  import  but  fuifiU*d. 

The  story  of  Pauaaniaa,  king  of  Sparta,  (who  com- 
manded  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  F^ea,  and  after- 


wards perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lieid^ 
monians),  and  Cleonice,  is  told  in  Plutardi's  hfo  «f 
Ciroon;  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Psusanias  the  fln|ifciH 
in  bis  description  of  Greece. 

Note  4.  Page  S39,  lines  39  and  40. 

theffiantMNM 

Of  the  embrace  of  aoceb. 

«  That  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  «i^ 
that  they  were  fair,"  etc. 

**There  were  gianta  in  the  earth  in  those  days;  lai 
also  after  that,  when  the  Sons  of  God  came  in  !■!• 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  hare  ^dren  to  dMi^ 
the  same  became  mighQr  men  which  were  of  old,  mm 
of  renown.*'— Genetu,  ch.  vi.  verses  8  and  4. 


Jllatritfo  iFaUeto^  9o&r  of  2^rnicr; 

A  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


PREFACE. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  most 
singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modem  his- 
tory. It  occurred  in  the  year  1365.  Every  thing  about 
Venice  is,  or  was,  extsaordinary — ^her  aspect  is  like  a 
dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a  romance.  The  story 
of  thia  Doge  is  to  be  found  in  all  her  Chroniclea,  and 
liarticularly  detailed  in  the  **  Lives  of  the  Doges,**  by 
Maria  Sanuto,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  u 
simply  and  cleariy  related,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  dra- 
matic in  itself  than  any  scenes  which  can  be  founded 
upon  the  subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  tal- 
ents and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander-in-chief 
of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where  he  beat 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  killing  eight  thousand  men,  and  keeping  the  be- 
sieged at  die  same  time  in  check,  an  exploit  to  \%'hich 
I  know  none  similar  in  history,  except  that  of  Cesar 
at  Elesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.  He  was 
afterwards  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  same  war. 
He  took  Capo  d*lstria.  He  was  ambassador  at  Genoa 
and  Rome,  at  which  last  he  received  the  news  of  his 
eksction  to  the  dukedom ;  his  absence  being  a  proof 
that  he  sought  it  by  no  intrigue,  since  he  was  apprized 
of  his  predecessor's  deatli  and  his  own  nucccssion  at 
the  aame  moment.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
an  ungovernable  temper.  A  story  is  told  by  Sanuto, 
of  his  hav:n^,  many  years  before,  when  podesta  and 
cantain  at  Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who 
wa»  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing  the  Host.  For  this 
honest  Sanuto  "saddles  him  with  a  judgment,**  as 
Thwackum  did  Squnre ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether 
htt  was  punished  or  rebuked  by  the  senate  for  this 
outrage  at  fhe  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  in- 
ueed,  to  have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church, 
foi  we  tind  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  invested 
with  the  ticf  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  March  of  Tre- 
riso,  and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Loienzo  Count- 
Hiabop  of  Canada.    For  these  facts  my  authoritiea  are, 


Sanuto,  Vettor  Sandi,  Andrea  Navagero,  and  the  aeooal 
of  tlie  siege  of  Zara,  first  pubUahed  by  the  mdeiatigabii 
Abbate  Morelli,  in  his  "  iMonumenti  Veneziani  di  vam 
Ictteratura,*'  printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  1  liave  looked 
over  in  the  original  language.  The  modems,  Dim, 
Sismondi,  and  Laugier,  nearly  agree  w*th  the  asdasl 
chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  conspiracy  to  hii 
jeahuny ;  but  I  find  this  nowhere  asserted  by  the  Mp 
tional  historians.  Vettor  Sandi,  indeed,  says,  that  *Mlin 

scrissero  che dalla  geloea  suspizioo  di  essoDofi 

siasi  fatto  (M  ichel  Stcno)  staccar  con  violenza,**  etc.,sie.; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  geiMiil 
opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Nafip 
gero;  and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  afler,  tbil 
**  per  altre  Veiieziane  memone  traspui,  che  noa  il  i^ 
deflideriu  di  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  oongiura  om  sneht 
la  innata  abituale  ambizion  sua,  per  cui  andava  a  &f* 
))rincipe  mdepeiidente.**  The  first  motive  appesitW 
have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of  the  wordi 
wriitcn  by  Michel  Steno  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  by 
the  light  aiid  inadequate  sentence  of  tlie  Forty  on  tht 
offender,  who  was  one  of  their  **  tre  capi.**  The  •>■ 
tentions  of  Steno  himself  appear  to  have  been  direeud 
towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and  not  to  the  **  DofS- 
ressa"  herself,  againot  whose  fame  not  the  slighictf 
insinuation  appears,  while  she  is  praised  for  her  besrfyi 
and  remarked  for  her  youth.  Neither  do  I  find  il 
asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi  be  an  asseruon)  thii 
the  Do^re  was  actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife ;  M 
rather  by  respect  for  her,  and  for  his  own  honow, 
warranted  by  his  past  services  and  present  dignity. 

I  know  nut  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  « 
in  English,  unless  Sy  Dr.  Moore  in  his  view  of  Italy 
His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jasi 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  ai  a 
great  an  effect  from  so  siight  a  cause.  How  so  acHi 
and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  c 
Zeluco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He  knr 
that  a  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Maaham*s  gowndi 
prived  the  Duke  of  Malbnroiigh  of  his  command,  ai 
led  to  the  ini^lorious  peace  of  Utrecht — thai  Louis  XI^ 
was  plunged  into  the  most  desolatmg  wars  beran 
his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  findug  fault  «rilh 
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maiomt  and  wished  to  give  him  another  occuiMaxio — 
M  Hder  \cA  Troy— Chat  Lucretia  expeUed  the  Tar- 
fuJMfram  Rone — and  that  Cava  hrought  the  Moora  to 
Span— that  an  intuited  hosband  led  the  Gaub  to  Clu- 
■um,  aod  thence  to  Roine^that  a  single  verse  of  Fred- 
eric II.  of  Prussia,  on  the  Abb6  de  Bemis,  and  a  jeat 
oa  Madame  de  Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of  Roe- 
kacb— that  the  elopement  oT  Dearbhorgil  with  Mac 
Madiad,  conducted  the  English  to  the  slavery  of  Ire- 
had— that  a  personal  pique  between  Marie  AnUnnette 
aad  tile  Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion 
«f  tiM  Boarboos— and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that 
GMBoduB,  Domitian,  and  Caligula  fell  victims,  not  to 
iMr  public  tyraimy,  but  to  private  vengeance — and  that 
as  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from  the  ship  in 
vbeli  he  would  have  sailed  to  America,  destroyed  both 
faflfi  and  commonwealth.  After  these  instances,  on  the 
fctrt  rtflection,  il  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr.  Moore 
to  teem  iujrprised  that  a  man,  used  to  command,  who 
had  Knre'i  and  swayed  in  the  most  important  oflSces, 
ihnild  fiercely,  resent,  in  a  fierce  age,  an  unpunished 
aftoot,  the  grossest  that  can  be  offered  to  a  man,  be  he 
prace  or  peasant.  The  age  of  Faliero  is  little  to  the 
mrpose,  unless  to  fiivour  it. 

"  ThA  f oanc  man'a  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire. 
B»t  like  red-hot  steel  is  tke  eld  man's  ire.*' 
"  Vniinjr  m^n  anon  civo  and  icon  forfet  affroots, 
Oid  af «  M  slow  at  both." 

Liusier's  reflectioos  arc  more  philosophical : — "Tale 
iiii fine  i«!nominioeo  di  im  uomo,  che  la  sua  naadth, 
li  m  et^,  tl  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener  lontano  dalle 
piwiooi  produttrici  di  grandi  delitti.  I  stioi  talenti  per 
kngo  tempo  escrcitati  ne*  maggiori  impieghi,  la  sua 
c^adta  sperimentata  ne*  govenii  e  nolle  ambasciate, 
^  tvevano acquistato  la  stima  c  la  fiducia  de'  cittadini, 
•d  avevano  imiti  i  siiffragi  per  collocario  alia  testa  della 
Npoblira.  lonalzato  ad  un  grado  che  ter^inava  glo^ 
lioiiaienta  la  sua  vita,  il  risentimento  di  un'  ingiuria 
itinera  iiuinui)  n<rl  suo  cuore  tal  veleno  che  bastb  a 
eammipere  le  antiche  sue  qualita,  e  a  condujo  al  ter- 
WM  dei  scellerati ;  serio  esempio,  che  prova  rum  es- 
«nR ett,  ineuila prudenza  umann  tia sieura  e che nelP 
mw  rntano  sempre  pasuoni  capaci  a  disonorarhf  quan- 
di  am  iavigUi  sopra  $e  steMo." — Laugicr,  Italian 
frw^ofum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  SO,  31. 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero  begged 
^  Ue  ?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers,  and  find 
vHanf  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true  that  he  avowed  all. 
ffe  van  cfinducted  to  the  place  of  torture,  but  there  is 
Mneotiofl  made  of  any  a(>plication  for  mercy  on  his 
part;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  taken 
ba  to  the  rack,  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but  his  hav- 
19  ahown  a  want  of  firmness,  which  would  doubtless 
laie  been  also  mentioned  by  those  minute  historians 
Hw  by  no  means  favour  him :  such,  indeed,  would  be 
oMrary  to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in 
Ml  he  lived,  and  at  which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the 
nth  of  htstonr.  I  know  no  justification  at  any  distance 
'  lime  for  calumniating  a  historical  character ;  surely 
idi  belongs  to  the  dead  and  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
7  wIm  have  die^J  upon  a  scaffold  have  generally  had 
dis  enough  of  their  own,  without  attributing  to  them 
i  which  the  very  incurring  of  the  perils  which  con- 
rfed  them  to  their  violent  death  renders,  of  all  others, 
iiMMt  improbable.     The  black  veil  which  is  painted 

(he  oUce  of  Marino  Faliero  amongst  the  doges, 


and  the  Giaol't  Stahrcaae,  where  he  wu  q  owned,  and 
discrowned,  and  decapitated,  struck  Ibretbly  upon  aiy 
imagination,  as  did  his  fiery  chauracter  and  strange  atwry. 
I  went  in  1819,  in  search  of  his  tomb,  more  than  one*, 
to  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paok> ;  and,  as  I 
vras  standing  before  the  monument  of  anotlMr  family, 
a  priest  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '*  I  can  show  yon 
finer  monimients  than  that."  I  told  him  that.I  was  ia 
search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly  of 
the  Doge  Marino's.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I  will  show  il 
you ;"  and,  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out 
a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall,  with  an  illegible  inieriptioB. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  but 
was  removed  afler  the  French  came,  and  placed  in  Ha 
present  situation ;  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  opened  at 
its  removal ;  there  were  still  some  bones  remaining,  bait 
no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation.  The  equestriaa 
statue,  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  the  third  aot 
as  before  that  church,  is  not,  however,  of  a  Faliero, 
but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a 
later  date.  There  were  two  other  Doges  of  this  family 
prior  to  Marino :  Ordelafo,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Zara, 
in  1117  (where  his  descendant  afterwards  coaiquered 
the  Huns),  and  Vital  Faliero,  wno  reigned  in  106S. 
The  family,  originally  firom  Fano,  was  of  the  moat  il- 
lustrious in  blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  tba 
roost  wealthy,  and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in  Eu- 
rope. The  length  I  have  gone  into  on  this  subject,  will 
show  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  iu  Whethor  I  have 
succeeded  or  not  in  the  tragedy,  I  have  at  least  trana- 
ferred  into  our  language  a  historical  &ct  worthy  of 
commemoration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this  work, 
and,  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the  records,  I 
was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn  on  a  jealousy 
in  Faliero.  But  perceiving  no  foundation  for  this  ia 
historical  truth,  and  aware  that  jealousy  is  an  exhauisted 
passion  in  the  drama,  I  have  given  it  a  noore  historical 
form.  I  was,  besides,  weJl  advised  by  the  late  Matthew 
Lewis  on  that  point,  in  talking  with  him  of  my  intmi- 
tion,  at  Venice,  in  1817.  **  If  you  make  him  jealous," 
said  he,  **  recollect  that  you  have  to  contend  with  es- 
tablished writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakspeare,  and  an 
exhausted  subject; — stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge's  natu- 
ral character,  which  will  bear  you  out,  if  properly 
drawn ;  and  make  your  plot  as  regular  as  you  can.**— 
Sir  William  Drummond  gave  me  nearly  the  same 
counsel.  How  far  1  have  followed  these  instructions, 
or  whether  they  have  availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide. I  have  had  no  view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present 
state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  exalted  object  of  ambi- 
tion ;  besides,  I  have  been  too  much  behind  the  scttMS 
to  have  thought  it  so  at  any  tinte.  And  I  cannot  co»> 
ceive  any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at 
the  mercies  of  an  audience: — the  sneering  reader,  and 
the  loud  critie,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and 
distant  c«lamiUes ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent 
or  of  an  ignorant  audience,  on  a  production  whicli^  be 
it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  to  the  writer, 
is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance,  heightened  by 
a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his 
certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in  electing  them  his 
judges.  Were  I  capable  of  writing  a  play  which  oould 
be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  would  give  me  K« 
pleasure,  and  failure  great  pain.    It  is  for  this  rcaaor 
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the  tioie  of  being  aom  ef  the  oomp 
■ittee  oToae  oTthe  thefttree,  I  eerer  made  the  ettempl, 
•ad  never  wUL*  But  turelj  there  b  drmmetie  power 
•oinewhere, — ^where  Joemw  BeiUie,  end  MUnan,  and 
John  Wilton  exist.  The  "City  of  the  Plague'*  and 
Ihe  "F^of  jeni8alem,»arefuUorthe  httt  maUriel 
for  tragedy  that  has  been  seen  since  Horace  Walpole, 
except  passages  of  "  Ethwald  "  and  «« De  Monlibrt."— 
It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole,  firstly, 
because  he  was  a  noblenian,  and  secondly,  be<»use  he 
was  a  gentleman ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composi- 
tion of  hb  incomparable  "Letters,*' and  of  the  "Castle 
ef  Otranto,'*  he  is  the  "Ultimus  Romanorum,*'  the 
antlior  of  the  "  Mjrsterious  Mother,'*  a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  loye-plaj.  He  is  the 
fcther  of  the  first  romance,  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in 
oar  language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  piaM  than 
uy  living  writer,  bo  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Manno  Faliero,  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though  still  too 
remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the  irr^ulari- 
ty,  which  b  the  reproach  (^the  English  theatrical  co 
posttiom,  permits,  has  induced  me  to  represent  the 
eonspiracy  as  already  fonned,  and  the  Doge  acceding 
to  it,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  hb  own  preparation 
•nd  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The  other  characters 
(except  that  of  the  duchess),  incidents,  and  almost  the 
time,  which  was  wonderfully  abort  for  such  a  design  in 
real  life,  are  strictly  historical,  except  that  all  the  con- 
sultations took  place  in  the  pahu^.  Had  I  foOowed 
this,  the  unity  would  have  been  better  preserved ;  but 
I  wbhed  to  produce  the  Doge  in  the  fiiU  assembly  of 
the  conspirators,  instead  of  monotonously  placing  him 
always  in  dialogue  with  the  same  individuals.  For  the 
real  (acts,  I  refer  to  the  extracts  given  in  tlie  Appendix 
in  the  Italian,  with  a  translation. 
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1  **  While  I  wai  in  the  sab-committee  of  Drary-Lane  The- 
atre, I  can  vouch  for  my  eolleafuee,  and  I  hope  for  nyeelf. 
that  we  did  our  beat  to  bring  baek  the  bf  iiiroaie  drama.  I 
tibd  what  I  coold  to  get  "  D«  Moulfort"  revived,  but  in  vab, 
and  equally  in  vain  in  favour  of  Sotheby'a  **  Ivan/*  which 
was  thought  an  acting  play :  and  1  endeavoured  also  to  wake 
Mr.  Cobridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  I'hoie  who  are  not  m  the 
sserat,  will  hardly  belbve  that  the  "School  for  Scandal'*  b 
the  play  which  has  broufht  least  money,  averaging  the  num- 
ber of  timet  it  has  been  acted  unce  ita  production :  so  Mana- 
ger Dibdin  aflsured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred  sinee  Matu- 
ria*a  **  Bertram."  I  am  not  aware ;  so  that  I  may  be  tradudng. 
through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  writers  ;  if  so,  I  beg 
Ibeir  pardon.  I  have  been  absent  from  England  nearly  Ave 
fears,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  English  newspaper 
since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatrical 
■Mttara  throttch  the  medium  of  the  Parinian  Engliah  Gaxette 
of  Galignani,  and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Let  me 
then  deprecate  all  oiTence  to  tragic  or  comic  wriUwa,  to  whom 
I  wish  weH,  and  of  whom  f  know  nothing.  The  bug  com- 
pbbls  of  ilie  actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from 
BO  fault  of  the  performers.  I  can  conceive  nothrag  better 
than  Kombb.  Cooke,  and  Keen,  in  their  very  different  man- 
ners, or  than  Elliston  In  grmUtman'a  comedy,  and  in  seme 
parts  ef  tragedy.  Miss  0*Neill  I  never  saw,  having  made 
and  kept  a  determination  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide 
or  disturb  my  recolbction  of  Siddons.  Siddom  and  Kembb 
were  the  idiaL  of  tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  at  all 
lesembllng  them,  even  w  ptr$9n :  for  this  reason  we  shall 
never  see  again  Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  is 
abroed  for  want  of  dignity,  we  should  remember  that  it  m 
a  grace  and  not  an  art.  and  not  to  be  attained  by  study.  In 
all  not  fttpematnral  parts,  he  b  perfect :  evm  hb  very  de- 
Acts  bebng.  or  seem  to  belong,  to  the  parts  ihemaelvss,  and 
appear  truer  to  nature.  But  of  Kembb  we  may  say,  with 
reference  to  his  acting,  what  the  Card'm^!  de  Rets  said  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  "that  he  was  the  only  nsaa  he  evar 
•awwho  fsouoded  bun  of  the  hsross  of  Plutaroh.*' 


MEN. 
Mariito  Falibko,  Dog9  of  Vemee. 
Bbrtuccio  Falibho,  Nephew  of  Urn  Dogt, 
Lioif  I,  a  PairieUm  and  Senator. 
BBiiiirrxiJDE,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Michel  Stcro,  one  of  the  three  Capi  of  the  /W^ 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chitf  of  the  AnenaL 
Philip  Calerdaro,   \ 
Daqoliho,  V  Cofupirafors. 

Bertravd,  \ 

)  "  Si^nere  di  Notte^^one^ 
Signor  <f  the  Night,  >      Queers  belonging  U>  the  i 

)     pubtie, 
F^rtt  Citixen, 
Second  Citixen, 
Third  Citizen. 
ViircERzo,   ) 

FiETRO,       >  Qficeri  belonging  to  the  Dueal  Pelm 
Battista,   ) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Guardty  Conapiratore,  Citixene,  the  Council  ofTm, 
CriuntOy  etc,  etc, 

WOMEN. 
Anoiolira,  Wife  to  the  Doge, 
MARfARNA,  her  Friend, 
Female  Attendant;  etc 


Scene,  Verice — in  the  year  1S55. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

An  AiUeehamber  in  the  Dueal  Palace, 

PiETRO  epeokMf  m  entering,  to  Battista. 

pietro. 

Is  not  the  messenger  retumM  ? 

battista. 

Not  yet; 
I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 
But  still  the  sigiUMry  is  deep  in  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

PIETRO. 

Too  long— at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

I  RATTISTA. 

I  Howbearsb 

These  moments  of  suspense  7 

PIETRO. 

With  struggling  patienoi 
Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover*d  o*er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions. 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports, 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty :  but  whenever 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step. 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  tum*d  a  lea£ 
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BATTICTA. 

I  Much  moved,  and  duubUeM  'iwu 
fliano  to  otfend  m  grossly. 

PISTRO. 

■■a:  Sieno's  ■  pktndan, 
rd,  |ay,  sad  haughtjr. 

BATTISTA« 

Tliea  you  think 
I  Judged  hardly. 

PIKTEO. 

T  wexe  eiiowgh 
JHtly;  but  *tb  not  for  us 
the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

BATTISTA. 

■KS. — What  news,  Yinceozo? 
£nUr  ViivcKNzo. 

TiaCENZO. 

Tia 
aa  yet  hb  doom's  unknown: 
idtntin  act  toseal 

a  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
B,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

[EmmuL 

SCENE  n. 
Tht  Dueal  Chamber, 
IBBO,  Dofct;  andkUnephew,  Bertvccio 
Falibro. 

BXBTUCCIO   rALIBBO. 

at  they  win  do  you  justice. 

le  ATOgadori  did, 

oqr  appeal  unto  the  Forty 

his  peers,  his  own  tribunaL 

BBBTUCCIO    rALIBBO. 

aearoe  protect  him;  such  an  act 
flotempt  on  all  authority. 

DOflB. 

TcniceT  know  you  not  the  Forty? 
eaanon. 

Palibbo  {addreMnng  Vibcbbzo,  then 
entering). 
How  now— what  tidings? 

▼IlfCBlfZO. 

lo  tdJ  his  highness  that  the  court 

resolution,  and  that,  soon 

caa  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 

will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge : 

UN  the  Forty  doth  salute 

die  republic,  and  entreat 

m  of  their  duty. 

DOOB. 

Yes— 
Jrona  dutifiil,  and  ev^  humUe. 
at,  you  say? 

TUrCBBZO. 

It  is,  your  highness : 
was  aeahng  it,  when  I 
that  so  moment  might  be  k>st 
Jm  intimation  due, 
I  chief  of  the  republic, 
liaaat,  both  in  one  united. 
BsmTirccio  talibbo. 
I,  fiom  aught  you  hare  perecifed, 
ml 


TIHCBMSO. 

No,  my  lord ;  you  know 
The  secret  customs  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

BBBTUCCIO    PALIEKO. 

True ;  but  there  still  is  somelhing  given  to  guess. 

Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  caUJiat« 

A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 

More  or  leas  solemn  spread  o*er  the  tribunaL 

The  Forty  are  but  meo— owst  worthy  men. 

And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious    this  I  grant— 

And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 

The  guilty ;  but  with  all  thia,  in  their  aspects   ■ 

At  least  in  some,  the  jumors  of  the  number-^ 

A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 

WouM  road  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

TIBCBirSO 

My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moanent, 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  noto  of  that 
Which  pass'd  among  the  judges,  even  in  ssewii^; 
My  station  near  the  accused  loo,  Michael  Stao9 

Madame 

DOOB  (oAmipl^). 
Am!  how  kwk'd  As?  dalivtr  that. 

VIlfCBIfSO. 

Calm,  but  not  oveieast,  he  stood  reaign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  it  were  ;.^ut  lol 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  hignnesa. 

.Enlip  tkt  Sbcbbtabt  ^  Ikt  Far^ 

SBCBBTABr. 

The  high  tribuBsl  of  the  Forty  sends 
Heahh  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  magistrato  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pass'd  on  Michel  Steno^  bom 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 
Contain'd,  together  with  its  penahy, 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present. 

Doas. 
Retire,  and  wait  without.— Take  thou  thia  paper: 

[Exeunt  Sbcbktabt  md  Viaci 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes ; 
I  cannotfii 


BBBTUCCIO  Palibbo. 
Patience,  my  dear  uncle : 
Why  do  you  tremble  thus  7— n^y,  doubt  not,  al 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish'd. 

DOOB. 

Bay  on. 
BBBTUCCIO  PALIBBO  (rtadtng-). 
«  Decreed 
In  council,  without  one  dissenting  vcnce, 
T^at  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confessJon, 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  foUowing  words »• 

DOOB. 

Wouldst  thou  repeat  I 
Wouldst  ifum  repeat  them— Mou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  diiriionour  of  our  house, 
Dishonour'd  m  its  chieF— that  chief  the  prinea 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities?— To  the  sentence. 

BBBTUCCIO  PALIBBO. 

Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey— 
{Reade)  «  That  Michel  Stem  ba  dataia'd  a  aM 
In  dooe  arrsM." 
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DOOB. 

Proceed. 

BBKTUCCIO   rALXERO. 

Mylord,>ti>fiii»h'd. 

DOOX. 

Hsw,  Mij  70U  T^finishM !  I>o  I  dream  7— T  it  fUae— 
Give  me  the  paper — {Snatehet  the  papery  and  Ttad§), 

**  'Tie  decreed  in  coancil 
That  Michel  Steno" Nephew,  thine  arm! 

BERTUCCIO   FALXXKO. 

Nay, 

Cheer  op,  be  cahn ;  thia  transport  ia  imcaU'd  for^ 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

DOOB. 

Stopi  SIT    Stir  not^ 
TispasL 

BBBTUCCXO   FALXBEO. 

I  caimot  but  agree  with  you 
The  aeiitence  is  too  riight  for  the  offence : 
It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penahy  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affiroot  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  His  not 
Tet  without  remedy ;  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  ATogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld. 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  <leclined, 
AiKi  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  7  why  do  you  stand 
So  fix*d  7  you  heed  me  not: — ^I  pray  you,  hear  me ! 
DOOB  {daa/ung  down  tJui  duad  bonmiy  and  ffffkring 

to  trample  upon  k,  exelcnms,  as  As  is  toilA- 

held  by  hie  iwpAeio). 
Oh,  that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark's! 
Hans  wouU  I  do  him  homage. 

BBBTUCCXO   FALXEBO. 

For  the  sake 
Of  heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord- 


Away! 
Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port! 
Oh  that  the  Huns  whom  I  overthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace! 

BBBTUCCXO   FALXB&O. 

TisnoCweU 
In  Yeniee'  Duke  to  say  so. 

1>00B. 

Venice*  Duke! 
Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  7  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right. 

BZBTUCCXO   FALIBBO. 

If  you  foiget 
Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  aind  curb  this  passion. 

The  Duke  of  Vemce 

DOOB  {iniemtptmg  km). 

There  is  no  such  thing- 
It  It  a  word — nay,  worse— a  worthless  by-word : 
The  most  despised,  wrong'd,  outraged,  helpless  wretch, 
Who  liegs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one. 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
Rut  he  who  is  denied  hiv  right  by  those 
Whi«e  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  tiM  rtjected  beggar— he's  a  slaT»— 
And  that  am  I,  and  tbra,  and  an  our  houN, 
Sf«B  from  thii  Inorj  the 


Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  hanghty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us :  where  is  our  redress  7 

BERTUCCIO    FAI.XBRO. 

The  law,  my  prince — 

i>ooE  {interrupting  him). 

You  see  what  it  has  dons: 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  catPd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law — 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign. 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  servine, 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues. 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 
Were  weighM  i'  the  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest  staia* 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting ! 
And  this  is  to  be  home  7 

BERTUCCIO   FALIERO. 

I  say  not  that : 
In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

DOOX. 

Appeal  again !  art  thou  my  brother's  son  7 

A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  7 

The  nephew  of  a  Doge  7  and  of  that  blood 

Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice? 

But  thou  say'st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

BERTUCCIO    FALIERO. 

My  princely  uncle !  you  are  too  much  moved  :— 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence ;  and  grossly 
Lefl  without  fitting  punishment ;  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 
Or  any  provocation :  if  we  are  wronged. 
We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied. 
We  '11  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness- 
Deep  vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  1  honour  you,  its  chief, 
The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor- 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like*  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

DOGE. 

I  tell  thee— musi  I  tell  thee— what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprcheml  7 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  fnm  the  touch?  hast  thou  no  soul- 
No  pride— no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honour? 

BERTUCCIO    FALIERO. 

'T  is  the  first  time  that  honour  has  been  doubted. 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic 

DOGE. 

You  know  the  foil  offence  of  this  bom  villain. 
This  creepmg,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon. 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  ttbcl. 
And  on  the  honour  of— Oh,  God ! — my  vrife. 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour. 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  c 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  poliah'd  guise, 
Whii|Mr>d  Um  Uk,  and  «aM  i^MMi  Um  lie 
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te  ■•  kiok  fikff  them— a  courteout  witlol, 
f,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

BBATVCCIO    FALIBRO. 

*M  a  lie— you  knew  it  false, 
■Umen. 

I>OOE. 

Nephew,  the  high  Roman 
ar^  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,** 
r  fiora  him. 

ISRTirCCIO    FALIBRO. 

True — but  in  those  days 

DOOB. 

hat  a  Roman  would  not  suflTer, 

ciiu  prince  must  bear?  Old  Dandolo 

t  diadem  of  all  the  Coesars, 

K  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 

B  BOW  degraded. 

BBRTUCCIO    PALIERO. 

T  is  even  so. 

DOOB. 

-I  <fid  not  visit  on 

It  creature,  thus  most  vilely  slander'd, 

;  took  an  old  man  for  her  tord, 

had  been  long  her  father's  friend 

of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 

reoan's  heart  but  Inst  of  youth 

■  &oes ; — I  did  not  for  thu 

tin's  infamy  on  her, 

ny  co«mtry*s  justice  on  his  head, 

loB  onto  the  humblest  being 

wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 

home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 

■BBM  whoee  honour  *s  all  to  him, 

are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 


BBRTC7CCIO    FALIBRO. 

And  what  redress 
set  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

DOOB. 

i  I  not  the  soverei)^  of  the  state — 
is  very  throne,  and  made 
>  the  men  who  should  obey  me  7 
iured  as  a  husband  7  scom*d 
iled,  degraded,  as  a  prince  7 
nee  Kke  his  a  complication 
of  treason  7  aud  he  lives ! 
»d  of  en  the  Doge*a  throne, 
nme  brand  upon  a  peasam*s  stool, 
I  gilt  the  threshdil,  for  the  carle 
lim  on  the  instant. 

BERTtTCCIO    FALIBRO. 

I>o  not  doubt  it : 
ive  tin  sunset — leave  to  me 
ad  cahn  yourself. 

DOOE. 

Hold,  nephew !  this 
nAced  but  yesterday :  at  present 
iier  wrath  against  this  man. 

BBRTUCCIO    FALICRO. 

oa  7  is  not  the  offence  redoubled 
rurit—I  will  not  say — acquittal, 
%  being  ftill  acknowledgment 
if  aad  leaving  it  unpuoishM? 

DOOE. 

(iMlBotiioiwbjhiai: 


The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arivst— 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

BERTI7CCIO   FALIBRO. 

ObeyfiWm/ 
Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign? 

DOOB. 

Why,  yes ;— boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last: 

Whether  as  fellow-dtixen  who  sues 

For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it. 

They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  righu 

(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen); 

But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  h&ir 

Of  Steno's  head— he  shall  not  wear  it  kmg. 

BBRTUCCIO   FALIBRO. 

Not  twelve  houn  kmger,  had  you  left  to  me 

The  mode  and  means:  if  you  had  calmly  heaid  dm, 

I  never  meant  this  miscreant  shouM  escape, 

But  wish'd  you  lo  repress  such  gusts  of  pa«aon, 

That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 

His  taking  oflU 

DOOE. 

No,  nephew,  he  mart  live; 
At  least,  just  now— a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour ;  m  th' oMen  tine 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim; 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

BBRTUCCIO  FALIBRO. 

Tour  wishes  are  my  law;  and  yet  I  fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  bouse  nmisl  ever  be. 

DOOB. 

Fear  not ;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of  prooT: 
But  be  MA  thoa  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
1  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

BBRTUCCIO   FALIBRO. 

Why,  that's  my  onde! 
The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  cMef 
Of  commonwealths,  and  soveseign  of  himself! 
I  wonder'd  to  perceiTe  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fivy,  at  these  yeais, 
Although  the  rauto 

DOOE. 

Aj,  think  upon  the  rtnso 
Forget  it  not :— when  you  lie  down  to  rest, 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams;  and  when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  iU-ooen'd  doud 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me ; — bat  speak  not,  stir  doC,— 
Leave  all  to  me ; — ^we  shall  have  much  to  do^ 
And  you  shall  have  a  part.— But  now  retire, 
T  is  fit  I  were  done. 

BBRTUCCIO  FALIBRO. 

{Tbikmg^gndplaemgth€dMalb(mn0ionaiBiM»). 

Ere  I  depart, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spam'd, 
Tdl  yoa  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  now  I  take  my  leave,  implormg  you 
In  all  things  to  rdy  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsman, 
And  not  less  kijdieitizen  and  sul^^seL 

[EtcU  Bbrtuccio  Falixro 
DOOB  (sofnt). 
Adieu,  my  wortiiy  Bephew.-.HoDow  bauble  t 
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B«Mt  wilh  an  the  thornt  thai  Um  a  crown, 

Without  iiiveating  the  insulted  brow 

With  the  alUawaying  majesty  of  kings ; 

Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 

Let  me  resume  thee  as  1  would  a  visor.       [Puff  k  m. 

How  ray  brain  aches  beneath  thee  *  and  my 

Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 

Could  1  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem  7 

Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 

Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Mak'mg  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 

A  pageant?  In  my  hfe  I  have  achieved 

Tasks  not  less  difficult— achieved  for  them 

Who  thus  repay  me !— Can  I  not  requite  them? 

Oh,  for  one  year !  Oh,  but  for  even  a  day 

Of  ny  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 

My  soul,  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord! 

I  would  have  dash*d  amongst  them,  asking  few 

In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 

But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 

To  serve  this  hoary  head ;  but  it  shall  plan 

In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 

Herculean,  though  as  yet  'tis  but  a  chaM 

Of  darkly^brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  ii 

In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 

Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things. 

For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgmentp— 

The  troops  are  fow  in 

EnUr  Ytwcmwmo, 

l*here  is  one  withooC 
CrafW  audience  of  your  highness. 

DOOB. 

I'm 
I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician— 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  ihe  ooundL 

▼IHCKNZO. 

My  lord,  I  wiU  deliver  your  reply ; 
It  cannot  much  imporV— he's  a 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Doen. 
How!  didyousay  the  patron  of  a  galley? 
That  is — I  moan— a  servant  of  the  state: 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[EjiU  Vurcxirxo. 
DOOK  (sobis). 
Tins  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will  try  him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented ; 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  adverse  day, 
When  Genoa  conqueHd :  they  have  further  cauMi 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
Hie  aty  worse  than  nothing— mere  machines, 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
11m  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oA  promiaBd^ 
And  murmur  deeply— any  hope  of  change 
Wilt  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  thenaehrai 
WiJi  pkmder :— but  the  priests    I  doubt  the  priesthood 
Will  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 
flinoe  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  the  drone^ 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,* 
Quickening  his  holy  march :  yet,  ne'ertheleai^ 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rente, 
liy  some  well-timed  eOBcessioas ;  but,  above 
AH  things,  I  must  be  ipeedy ;  at  my  hour 
Of  twilight,  little  light  of  life  remains. 
Could  I  free  Veniee,  and  avenge  my  wnN^ 


Neit  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  llna, 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Hod  been  already  where— how  soon,  I  care  not— 

The  whole  must  be  extingiiish*d ;— ^tter  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch  oppressors  fein  wouki  make  on. 

Let  me  consider— of  efficient  troops 

There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

Enter  Vmccivzo  and  Iikael  Bbrtuccio. 

VinCBHKO. 

May  it  plessa 
Tour  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

DOOB. 

Leave  the  chamber, 
YiDcemo.-** 

[Exit  VlBCBBM. 

Sir,  you  may  advance— what  would  yoe? 

ISKABL   BBBTOCCIO. 

iUdresB. 


Of  whom? 

ISBABL   BBBTUCCIO. 

Of  God  and  of  the  Dogsu 

IMOB. 

Alas !  my  fiiend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
Tou  must  address  the  coundL 

ISBABL   BBBTirCCIO. 

'Twere  in  vain; 
For  he  who  iigured  me  is  one  of  them. 

DOOB. 

TiMre'i  blood  upon  thy  fece    how  canm  it  there? 

ISBABL   BBBTUCCIO. 

*T  is  mine,  and  not  the  first  I  've  shed  for  Yenies^ 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Yeoetian  hand: 
A  noble  smote  me. 

DOOB. 

Doth  he  live? 

ISBABL    BBBTUCCIO. 

Not  long- 
But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you, 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipUne  and  Veniee 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself;  if  not— 
Isay  nomore. 

DOOB. 

But  something  you  woohl  do- 
ts it  not  so? 

ISBABL   BBBTUCCIO. 

I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

DOOB. 

Why,  SO  is  he  who  smote  you. 

ISBABL   BBBTUCCIO. 

HeiscalTdso; 
Nay,  more,  a  noble  one— at  least,  m  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one, 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  tnro— 
'T  is  said  the  worm  will. 

DOOB. 

Say  his  name  and  EMage? 

ISBABL   BBBTUCCIO. 

Barfatro. 

DOOB. 

What  waa  the  cauae.  or  the  pnlnt? 
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limABL  BXmTUCCIO. 

tueT  ot  the  araenal,  employ *d 

m  repaJring  ceruin  galleys 

f  need  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 

fBt^  ooroes  the  noble  Barbaco 

neoT,  beeauee  our  artisans 

BM  firirolous  order  of  hts  house, 

I  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 

1m  nma — he  raised  his  hand  ;— 

blood!  the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 

DOOK. 

Have  you  long  time  served  7 

ISRACL  BCRTUCCIO. 

to  remember  Zara's  siege, 

mwath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Hunt  there, 

■qr  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 

DOOE. 

«•  eomrades  7 — the  stale's  ducal  robes 
m  ■»,  and  you  were  appointed 
w  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Rome ; 
eoognised  you  not.    Who  placed  you7 

ISKAKL  BEmTUCCIO. 

lege ;  keeping  still  my  old  command 
of  a  gaDey :  my  new  office 
I  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
Mr  predecessor  pleased  to  say): 
ighc  hie  bounty  would  conduct  me 
BMwr  as  a  belptess  plaintifl^ 
itnehacauee. 

DO«E. 

Are  you  much  hurt  7 

ISmASL  BBRTUCCIO. 

■  11  ny  aetf^steem. 

DO«B. 

;  fiwr  nothing :  being  stung  at  heart, 
Id  you  do  10  be  revenged  on  this  man7 

ISRAEL  BXBTUCCIO. 

!i  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will  do. 

DOOE. 

ttan  came  you  here  7 

UBAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

1  come  Ibr  justice, 
ly  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
I  aoldier  trampled  on.   Had  any, 
ro^  fill*d  the  ducal  throne, 
hod  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

DOOB. 

to  me  for  justice— unto  mt ! 
of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
ren  obuin  it— 'twas  denied 
It  solemnly  an  liour  ago. 

ISBAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

yonr  highness  7 

8teno  is  eondemn'd 
Vs  confinement. 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

What !  the  same  who  dared 
le  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
cried  shame  to  every  cor  in  Voiioe  7 

DOCB. 

ess  Uiey  have  echo'd  o'er  the  arsenal, 
M  time  with  every  hammer's  dink, 
jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
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In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley  slave. 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard,  like  the  Doge 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

Is  it  possible  7  a  month's  imprisonment ! 
No  more  for  Steno  7 
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You  have  heard  the  offence. 
And  now  you  know  his  puntshment ;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  mc  /  Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Hleno ; 
They  'U  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubu 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

Ah  I  dared  I  speak  my  feelings ! 

DOOB. 

Give  them  breath. 
Mine  have  no  fiirther  outrage  to  endure. 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge—I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  Mow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  7^ 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

DOOE. 

You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags ; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  aH  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

Would8tthoubeking7 

DOOE. 

Yes— of  a  happy  people. 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCCIO. 

Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  7 

DOOE. 

Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty. 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  hydra. 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  alL 

ISRAEL  BE.nTUCCIO. 

Yet,  thou  wast  bom  and  still  hast  lived  patrician. 

DOOE. 

In  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my  birth 

Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 

I  lived  and  toii'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 

Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 

Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 

I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  conquer  4  > 

Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies. 

As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  'vantage ; 

Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty. 

Through  almost  siity  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 

My  fathers'  and  my  buth-place,  whose  dear  spnes^ 

Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 

It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 

Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 

Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat! 

Bat  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  7 

Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  sho 

Hath  ripp'd  her  boeom7  Hail  the  bird  a  i 

Sho 'd  ten  thee  H  was  for  off  her  liitlo  SMI 
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IMCAEL  BERTUCOIO. 

And  vet  the/  made  thee  Duke. 

DOQ^ 

Thejf  made  m»  90 1 
I  sought  it  not ;  the  flattering  fettera  met  hm 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embaasy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refined 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  afate,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  yean,  decline  what  waa  the  higheaC 
Of  all  in  iceming,  but  of  aU  moat  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure: 
Bear  witneaa  for  me  thou,  my  ii^jured  aulgee^ 
When  I  can  neither  right  loyaelf  nor  thee. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Tou  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will, 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd, 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — will  you  give  k  7 

DOOE. 

Too  speak  im  riddles. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Which  shall  soon  be  read, 
At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

DOOE. 

Say  on. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Not  thoa, 
Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
ContemnM  and  trampled  on,  but  the  whc^e  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  concGption  of  their  wrongs: 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners  and  civic  troopa 
Feel  with  their  friends ;  for  who  is  he  amongst  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 
From  the  patricians  7  And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintainM 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further: 
Even  now — but  I  forget  that,  speaking  thus, 
I'erhfaps  1  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death ! 

DOGE. 

And,  suffering  what  thou  hast  done,  fear'st  thou  deatn 
Be  silent  then,  and  live  ou,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Noylwaispeak 
At  every  hazard ;  and  if  Venice*  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  k)se  far  mora 
Than  I. 

DOOS. 

»om  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  h. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Know,  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn  in  BecraC 
A  hand  uf  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  tviio  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Gnf  ved  over  that  of  Vemce,  and  have  right 
To  <(o  «o  •  having  served  her  in  all  cUmea, 
Ami  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  IbeB, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  wrDb. 
They  are  not  nvnerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  haw  araiB,  uid  metiii, 
.  And  heart*,  and  bopBi.  and  ftkb  and  pttiaHloomgo* 


DOOE. 

For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

An  hour  to  strike. 
DOOE  {atide). 
Saint  Mark's  shaD  strike  that  hour ! 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

I  now  have  placed 
My  life,  my  honour,  aU  my  eartlily  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause, 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so^ 
Be  our  chief  now— our  sovereign  hereafter. 

DOOE. 

How  many  are  ye  7 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

1 11  not  answer  that 
TUl  I  am  answer'd. 

DOOE. 

How,  Sir !  do  you  menace  7 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

No ;  I  affirm.    I  have  betray'd  myself; 
But  there 's  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  less  appalling  cells,  "  the  leaden  roofs,'' 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Pozzi  and  the  Piorobi  were  in  vain ; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery  imssi 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  "  Bridge  oi  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  rourder'd,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on 't  and  avenge  roe. 

DOOE. 

If  mvh  your  power  and  purpose,  why  oone  hers 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  7 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Because  the  man 
Who  claims  protection  from  authority. 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had  I  sate  down  loo  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  motter'd  threats  had  made  ■» 
A  mark'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition  7 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  feared. 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

DOOR. 

What  was  that? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly  moved 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reaeh'd  me.    I  had  swed  you,  honour'd  yoo, 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil ;  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  yon  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  aB ;  and  that  I  speak  the  Imlh, 
I  My  peril  be  the  proot 
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DOOB. 

Tou  hare  deeply  ventured ; 
It  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
II  Mwwer  you— your  secret  *s  safe. 

ISKACL    BSRTUCCIO. 
DOOC 

Unless  with  all  entrusted, 
Id  jou  have  me  answer  7 

ISAAEL   BBRTUCCIO. 

I  would  have  you 
wko  kaves  his  Ufe  in  trust  with  you. 

DOOE. 

know  your  plan,  your  names,  and  numbers ; 
ftj  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
■d  strengthened. 

ISRAEL   BERTT7CCIO. 

We  're  enough  already ; 
e  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

DOGE. 

ne  to  the  knowledge  of  your  chiefi. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

be  done,  upon  your  formal  pledge 
«  fiuth  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

DOGE. 

here? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

This  night  I  '11  bring  to  your  apartment 
i  pfiocipais ;  a  greater  number 


DOOB. 

Suy,  I  must  think  of  this, 
mra  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 
Iks  palace? 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

You  must  come  alone. 

DOOB. 

ly  nephew. 

ISRAEL   BBRTUCCIO. 

Not  were  he  your  ton. 

DOOB. 

larest  thou  name  my  SOD?  He  died  in  arms, 

ca,  for  this  faithless  kate. 

w  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes ! 

were  alive  ere  1  be  ashes ! 

4  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

'  aS  those  strangers  whom  thou  doubtest 

|ard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling, 

n  keep'st  a  father's  iaith  with  them. 

DOOE. 

easL    Where  is  the  place  of  meeting  7 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

A I  win  be  alone  and  mask'd 
four  highness  (deases  to  direct  mo, 
IT  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
eeehre  our  homage,  and  pronounee 
irajoct. 

DOOE. 

At  what  hour  arisea 
f 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

oto;  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and  dusky; 
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At  tfto  oidoifht  how,  thflB^ 


Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires ;  the 
TWin-named  fr»m  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola,*  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

IwiBnotfaiL 

DOOB. 

And  now  retire 

ISRAEL   BBRTUCCIO.  • 

In  the  fuQ  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 

In  your  great  purpose.    Plrince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[ExU  Israel  Bertuccio. 
DOOB  (sofau). 
At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints  John  and  Pan, 
Where  sloep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repair- 
To  what7  to  hoU  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  I>oges  who  preceded  me. 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?  Would  theycooU . 
For  I  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honour'd. 
Alas !  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name. 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles:  but  I  wiU  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antk|ue  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Vemce, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  an  the  growing  calumnies  of  time. 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 
But  try  the  Cesar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  c 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Ah  Apartmeni  m  tht  Ducal  Palact. 

AiroiOLUTA  (iR/e  of  the  Doge)  and  M  ari  Aim  a. 

AirOIOLIRA. 

What  was  the  Doge's  answer  7 

MARIARNA. 

That  he  was 
Hiat  moment  aiimmon'd  to  a  conference ; 
But 't  is  by  this  time  ended.    I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embaiidng ; 
And  the  Ust  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittenn^  waters. 

ANOIOLIIfA. 

Would  he  were  retum'd ! 
He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  'Hme,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit^ 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame. 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourtsh'd  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  day — T^e  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefik    Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who. 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  liim 
An  aspect  of  eternity :  lus  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  oM  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bean  but  tj^  fcariof  nbdy  loe  iiiou|iui  cf  tmn 
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NotUi«ird«crepitiide:  and  he  of  late 
Has  l>een  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 
Would  he  were  ccMne !  for  I  alone  bare  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

MARIAIfNA. 

It  is  true, 
His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  mofred 
By  the  afTront  of  Steno,  and  with  caose ; 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
f  s  doomM  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  (emale  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

ASfOIOLIMA. 

T  was  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer*s  falseliood  in  itself^ 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impreaskm 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero*s  soul. 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austwe    austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  1  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

MARIAirifA. 

Assuredly 
llie  Doge  cannot  suspect  you? 

AlfGIOLIKA. 

Suspect  ms  / 
Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  be, 
f  Srovelliiig  by  stealth  in  the  moon*s  gUmniering  light, 
SUm  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act. 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown*d  thanm 
Open  his  coward  calumny. 

MARIANKA. 

T  were  fit 
fle  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

ANOlOLllfA. 

HeisM. 

MARIAlfffA. 

What!  is  the  sentence  passM?  is  he  oonderon'd? 

AlfOIOLINA. 

1  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

MARIARRA. 

And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul  soorik  7 

ANOIOLIXA. 

2  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Mar  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  roach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 

The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  •^iHled  mine,  he  will,  fur  all  acquittance. 
Be  left  to  his  own  shaciclessncss  or  i 


MARIAMMA. 

sacrifice  is  due  to  slander'd  virtue. 

ANOlOLllfA. 

Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  7 
Or  if  it  nijAt  depend  u|K>n  men's  words? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  " *t  was  but  a  name:** 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

MARIA1«!VA. 

Yet  fu'l  many  a  daroe, 
Slain!css  and  futhful,  would  feel  all  the  wroof 
Of  *\u-h  ii  itlaiider  *  and  less  rigid  ladies. 
Such  as  Hhoiim*  In  Venice,  would  be  loud 
Ann  aii-in«txuruble  in  their  cry 
For  |u>iiw. 

A^OIOLINA. 

TItttbvt  prwes  It  Ii  tiM  BUM 


And  not  the  quality  they  prize ;  the  first 

Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honour, 

If  they  require  it  to  be  blazon*d  forth ; 

And  those  who  have  not  kept  it  seek  its  seeming 

As  they  would  kx>k  out  for  an  ornament 

Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 

They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others*  thoughts, 

And  would  seem  honest  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

MARIAIfHA. 

Tou  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician  dame. 

ANOIOLINA. 

And  yet  they  were  my  fiither^s ;  with  his  name. 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

MARlAlflfA. 

You  want  none ; 
Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  republic 

AROiOLIZfA. 

I  should  have  sought  none,  though  a  f>easant's  bridsi 
But  feel  not  less  the  k>ve  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  bestowed  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend. 
The  Count  V&l  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

MARIAirirA. 

And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart? 

ANOIOLINA. 

He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow*d. 

MARIARICA. 

Tet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years. 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  anise 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

AirOIOLIlffA. 

Tlioworid  will  think  with  workitings:  botssyhfliiC 
Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  vrfaich  are  many, 
But  never  diflScult. 

MARIAirilA. 

And  do  3rou  love  him? 

AROIOLIITA. 

I  k»ve  aU  noble  qualities  which  merit 

Love,  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  as 

To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others, 

And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 

Tlie  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 

To  baser  passions.    He  boMowM  my  hand 

Upon  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble, 

Brave,  genoruus,  rich  in  all  the  qualities 

Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend  ;  in  all 

Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 

His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  m  the  high  bosons 

Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pnde. 

And  the  deep  passionli  fiercely  fostered  by 

The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 

Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 

From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  beoooMS 

A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 

When  overstrain*d,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwardly 

Yet  temper*d  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

Has  lavished  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy. 

From  which  on  his  return  the  dukedom  met  him. 

MARIAlfNA. 

But,  prerious  to  this  marriajec,  had  your  heart 
Ne*cr  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 
Such  M  in  jMi*  kid  beM  MB 
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Bcutfy  Gke  joun?  or  nnee  have  yoa  De*«r  seen 
One,  who,  if  jrour  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Mighi  DOW  pretend  to  LoredaDO*!  daughter  7 

AnOIOLIlfA. 

I  inver'd  jtmr  first  question  when  I  said 
ImrietL 

MAHIAItlCA. 

And  the  second  7 

ASOIOLIZfA. 

Needs  no  i 


XARIAlfirA. 

Ipnjjoo  pardon,  if  1  have  offended. 

ANOIOLIIfA. 

I U  DO  wrath,  but  some  surprise  :  I  knew  not 
TImi  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  pooder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 
Or  logh^  save  their  past  choice. 

MARlAlllfA. 

T  is  their  past  cboiee 
That  &r  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  woukl 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it. 

ANOIOLIHA. 

It  nay  be  so.    I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

MARIAITNA. 

Here  comes  the  Doge— shall  I  retire? 
ahoiolika. 

It  may 
Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  wrapt 
te  thottghL— How  pensively  he  takes  his  way ! 

[Exit  MARXAJtHA. 

Enkr  the  Dooe  and  Pietro. 
DOOE  {mu$ing). 
There  is  a  certain  PhiUp  Calendaro 
Now  in  the  arsenal,  who  holds  command 
or  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Bcndes  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades. 
Thii  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular. 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret:  'twould 
Be  weD  that  he  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertucdo  has  secured  him. 
Bat  &in  would  be 

PIETRO. 

My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 
For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 
The  Senator  Bcrtuccio,  your  kinsman. 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
Tofiz  in  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

DOOE. 

At  sunset. — Stay  a  moment—let  me  see — 

Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night.  [Exit  Pietro. 

AVOIOLIffA. 

My  lord! 

DOOE. 

My  dearest  chikJ,  forgive  me— why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  7—1  saw  you  not. 

AWOIOLIVA. 

Yog  were  absorb'd  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

DOGE. 

From  (he  senate? 

A?fCIOMWA. 

J  would  not  mtenupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

DOOE. 

The  senate^s  duty!  youmisUke; 
T«  w«  who  owe  an  nervice  to  the  tenate. 
s8 


AROIOLIlfA. 

I  thought  the  Dum  had  held  command  in  Venice. 

DOOE. 

He  shall. — But  let  that  pass. — We  will  be  jocund. 
How  fares  it  with  you  ?  have  you  been  abroad  7 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favours  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levco  of  your  friends  7 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  7 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  7  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure. 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  7 
Speak,  and  'l  is  done. 

AXGIOLINA. 

You  're  ever  kind  to  me— 
I  have  nothin^r  to  desire,  or  to  request. 
Except  to  see  you  otlener  and  calmer. 

DOOE. 

Cahner? 

AlfOIOLI^CA. 

Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  whv 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone. 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 
As,  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disck>se  too  much? 

DOOE. 

Disclose  too  much!— of  what? 
What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

AMGIOLIlfA. 

A  heart  so  ill 
At  ease. 

DOOE. 

'T  is  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  conunonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  witllout. 
And  malcontents  within — 't  is  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  aid  less  tranquil  than  my  wonU 

AlfGIOLIXA. 

Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me :  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yoKin 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  a  necessity, 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.  *T  is  not 
In  hostile  states,  rtor  perils,  thus  to  nhake  yon  ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power, 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port. 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall. 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unaltered  brow: 
Your  feeling)!  now  are  o(  a  different  kind ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pnde,  not  patriotism. 

DOGE. 

Pnde!  Angiolina?  Alas!  none  is  left  me. 

AlvaiOMNA. 

Yes— the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  WW  most  easily  beset* 
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Mortals  the  neareit  to  the  angelic  nature: 
The  tile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 

DOOK. 

I  had  the  pride  of  honour,  oT  your  honour, 
Deep  at  my  heart— But  let  ui  change  the  theme. 

AVGIOLIHA. 

Ah  no !— As  I  have  ever  shared  jour  kindnees 
In  an  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
Worn  your  distress :  were  il  of  public  import, 
Tou  know  I  never  sought,  wouM  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  diride  it.     Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno*s  ribaldry,  detected, 
UnfixM  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

DOGS. 

To  what  I  was !— Have  you  heard  Steno*s  sentence? 


No. 


▲NOIOLIIfA. 


A  month's  arrest. 

AHOIOLINA. 

Is  it  not  enough? 

DOOK. 

Enough !— Tes,  for  a  drunken  galley  slave, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his 
But  not  ibr  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honour, 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

AlfOIOLIlfA. 

There  seems  to  be  enough  in  the  cimviction 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood: 
AB  other  punishment  were  light  imto 
Hm  loss  of  honour. 

DOOK. 

Such  men  have  no  honour; 
They  have  but  their  vile  lives— and  these  are  spared. 

AlVaiOLflfA. 

fou  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence? 

DOGE. 

Mot  nmo : — ^being  stiil  alive,  I  'd  have  him  live 
Long  as  Ac  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
Tlie  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

ANGIOLIIfA. 

Oh !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
8hed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

DOGE. 

Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for  blood? 

And  he  who  tmtU$  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it. 

Is  It  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows. 

That  mskes  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 

Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honour? 

And  less  than  honour,  for  a  little  gold  ? 

flay  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 

Is  H  nothing  to  have  fill'd  these  veins  with  poison 

For  their  once  healthful  current?  is  it  nothing 

To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine  ?  the  noUest  names? 

Is  \  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 

A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  fail'd 

In  the  respect  accorded  by  t^nnkind 

to  )nulh  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man? 

T»  virtue  m  your  mz,  and  digniij 


In  oiin?— But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  savvd  hiou 

AHGIOLIIIA. 

Heaven  bids  ui  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

DOGE. 

Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?  Is  Satan  saved 
From  wrath  eternal? 

AKGIOLIlffA. 

Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 
Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

DOGE. 

Amen !  May  Heaven  forgive  them. 

AKGIOLINA. 

And  win  yoa? 

DOGE. 

Tes^  when  they  are  in  heaven ! 

AiroIOLIHA. 

AndBoCtin  thecT 

DOGS. 

What  matters  my  forgiveness  ?  an  old  man*a. 

Worn  oat,  scom'd,  spum'd,  abused ;  what  matter*  tmw 

My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment?  both 

Being  weak  and  worthless  ?  I  have  lived  too  long. 

But  let  us  change  the  argument — My  child ! 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 

The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  Kttle  deem'd 

Thy  father,  wedding  thee  onto  his  frirnd, 

That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame ! — Alas 

Sluune  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.  Hadst  tlKQ 

But  had  a  ditferent  husband,  any  husband 

In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 

This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 

So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure. 

To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

AITGIOLIKA. 

I  am  too  wen  avenged,  for  you  still  tove  me, 
And  trust,  and  honour  me ;  and  aU  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  reqmre,  or  you  command  7 

DOGE. 

'TisweU, 
And  may  be  better ;  but  whate'er  betide. 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

AllGIOLINA. 

Why  speak  you  thus? 

DOGE. 

It  is  no  matter  why ; 
But  I  would  stin,  whatever  others  think. 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

ANGIOLIIfA. 

Why  shoukl  you  doubt  it?  has  it  ever  fail'd  ? 

DOGE. 

Come  hither,  child ;  I  would  a  word  with  you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies. 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when  opprir 
With  his  last  malady,  he  wiU*d  our  union : 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  tlie  perils 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  rice,  assul 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thoii^ 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

AlffOIOLIXA. 

I  have  not  forgotten 
The  nohlenea  with  which  you  bade  me  speak. 
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IT  nj  ywBg  heart  held  any  preference 

Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  offer 

To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 

Ofauebt  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 

Mr  faiher's  last  iiuuDCtkm  gave  you. 

DOGKm 

Thus, 
Twu  Dot  a  foolish  dotard^a  vile  caprice. 
Nor  the  fidse  edge  of  aged  appetite, 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  heauty, 
And  a  foung  bride ;  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  swaj'd  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age, 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  I  hem  ransack  to  the  rery  last 
The  dre<r«  of  pleasure  for  their  vanished  joys ; 
Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that 's  honest. 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
FVeedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Tour  lather's  choice. 

AirOIOLIlTA. 

I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 
Id  face  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 
Repented  for  my  sake ;  sometimes  for  yours, 
la  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

DOOE. 

1  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you  harshly ; 

1  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 

And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend. 

His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again 

Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 

Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 

By  passing  these  probationary  years ; 

Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches ; 

Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 

An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 

That  law'g  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 

Have  urged  against  her  right :  my  best  friend's  child 

Would  choose  more  filly  in  respect  of  years, 

And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

A90I0LI5A. 

M7  krd,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes, 

HaUow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 

yor  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 

With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 

Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams ;  and,  should 

The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seep  «o. 

DOOC. 

I  do  beli<»vc  you ;  and  I  know  you  true : 

For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 

I  kn«-w  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 

Lasting;,  but  oficn  fatal,  it  had  been 

No  hire  for  me,  in  ray  most  passionate  days, 

Aod  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 

But  luch  rt-5pcc1,  and  mildly  paid  regard 

As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 

A  frt^  compliance  vnlh  all  hont-st  wishes ; 

A  kmdues«  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 

Not  shown,  but  «hadowinj?  o'er  such  little  failings 

A«  vouth  is  apt  in ;  so  as  not  to  check 

Ra.<hly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 

You  had  been  won,  but  thoui^ht  the  change  your  choice  ; 

A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  hut  your  conduct.— 

A  mist  in  you — a  patnatchal  iuvo, 


And  not  a  doting  hoiMige— friaodship,  faith— 
Such  estimation  in  your  i^yes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

▲HGIOLIITA. 

And  have  ever  had. 
DOOf:. 
I  think  00.     For  the  difi'erence  in  our  years, 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose :  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  fiilh 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature. 
Were  1  still  in  my  five-and*twentieth  spring : 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredono, 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  \ 
To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues— 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  fo*-  my  own. 

ANOIOLINA. 

You  have  done  well. — I  thank  you  for  that  trust, 
Which  I  liave  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

DOOK. 

Where  is  honour. 
Innate  and  precepl-strengthen'd,  't  is  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial ;  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  tlirobs  convulse  it,  well  1  know 
'T  were  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  't  were  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marblc-chiseli'd  t»cauty,  or 
The  demi-deity,  A'.cides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood. 
Would  not  suffice  to  hind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it  • 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fallen  woman  must  for  ever  fall, 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  Ufe,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect. 

ANOIOLINA. 

And  secmg,  fee'ing  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me),  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts,  with  restless  hale 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Stcno? 

DOOC. 

You  mistako  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

ANOIOLIIfA. 

What  is 't  you  fe**  so  deeply,  then,  even  now  • 

POOK. 

The  violated  majesty  of  Venic\ 

At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

AN010LIXA. 
Alas !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it? 

DOOE. 

I  have  thought  on't  till^but  let  me  lead  you  bane 
To  what  I  urged  ;  all  the«o  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you  ;  the  world  then  did  me  jusuce 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  nghl,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise 
You  had  all  freedom— *ll  resfiect— all  trust 
From  me  end  mme;  end,  bom  of  those  wb>  made 
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PirinoM  at  home,  nd  swept  ldii|{a  (ram  their  tluronet 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  thiegt  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  fint  of  native  dames. 

AltOIOLIIIA. 

To  what  does  th'is  conduct? 

DOOE. 

To  thus  much— that 
A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  aO — 
A  Tillain  whom,  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  m  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
Tin  bti|^ting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  m  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  fbvt  insulted  wgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels, 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion. 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

AlfOIOLIITA. 

But  he  has  been  eondemn'd  into  captivity. 

DOOE. 

For  such  as  him,  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  wiU  pass 
WMhin  a  palace.    But  I  've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

▲IfOIOLIWA. 

*  With  me,  my  lord  7 

I>OOE. 

Tea,  Angiolina.    Do  not  marvel ;  I 

Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till!  feel 

My  life  cannot  be  long ;  and  fain  wouM  have  you 

Regard  the  iigunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroO.     (  Giving  her  a  paper) ^Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
RMd  them  hereafter,  at  the  fitting  hour. 

ANGIOLIIfA. 

My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  hooour'd  stUl  by  me :  but  may  your  days 
Be  many  yet — and  happier  than  the  present! 
This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  yon  should  be—what  you  were. 

DOGE. 

I  win  be  what  I  should  bo,  or  be  nothing ; 

But  never  more-— oh!  never,  never  more. 

O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 

The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 

Sweet  quiet  shed  her  sunset !    Never  more 

Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 

Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life. 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 

Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 

I  had  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope. 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat. 

And  tho  soul's  labour  through  which  I  have  toil'd 

To  make  my  country  honour'd.    As  her  servant-— 

Her  servant,  though  her  chief— 1  would  have  gone 

Down  to  my  lainenp  with  a  nan.e  serene 

And  fHire  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me.— 

Woukl  1  had  diea  at  Zara ! 

AirOIOLIIfA. 

Tbere  jon  nved 


The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  stilL    A  day. 
Another  day  Kke  that  would  be  the  best 
Keproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

DOGE. 

But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  btUe  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  orux. 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favow'd  cicizen 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  wh^ 
Thus  speak  1 7    Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  l — Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
Hiere  's  much  for  me  to  Jo^and  the  hour  hastens. 

ANOIOLI9A. 

Remember  what  you  were. 

DOOE. 

It  were  in  vain ; 
Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy. 
While  sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  stilL 

A2fGI0LI5A. 

At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 

That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 

Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 

That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 

Had  I  not  hoped  that  nature  would  o'erpower 

At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers  tlnu 

An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 

With  fitter  thoughu  and  frcshen'd  strength. 

DOGS. 

Icammr* 
I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few — 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well — but  where  7 — no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

A^TGIOLINA. 

Let  me  be 
An  instant— ^yet  an  insUnt  your  companion ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

DOGE. 

Come  then, 
My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine. 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within— above— around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  wa$ 
Be  still,  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fsncy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remember ;—  ■ 
Let  us  begone,  my  child— the  time  is  pressing. 


SCENE  n. 

A  redred  spot  near  the  ArtenoL 

Ikrabi.  Bektuccio  anrl  Philip  Calendaao. 

CALEIfDARO. 

How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint  7 
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ISRAEL  FKKTVCCIO. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 
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CALSHDAHO. 

b*t  poMibie?  wiU  be  be  puniA'd? 

MEACI.   BCRTUCCIO. 
CALEHDARO. 

aoMiletor  aa  ftireat? 

ItEAEL   BEETUCCIO. 

With  death!— 

CALElfOARO. 

By  or  must  iDlend  revenge, 
■■tU'd  you,  with  your  own  band. 

MBAEL    BEETUCCIO. 

r  one  sole  drau^t  of  hate,  forego 

Jress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 

&  bfe  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 

seorpion  cruah'd,  and  tliousands  stinging 

ay  Ikmily,  my  countrymen ! 

ro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 

jfly,  shall  have  the  wh(Je  of  his 

inul — but  not  only  his  ■, 

itrike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 

•elfish  passions  and  rash  men, 

Hlhy  a  tyrannicide. 

CALEXDARO. 

re  patience  than  I  care  to  boast, 
resent  when  vou  bore  this  insult, 
iain  him,  or  expired  myself 
fort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

BD  you  were  not — all  had  else  been  marred : 
auae  looks  prosperous  still. 

CALEKDARO. 

Tousaw 
nrbat  answer  gave  he  7 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

That  there  was 
nt  for  such  as  Barbaro. 

CALE5DAR0. 

before,  and  that  H  was  idle 
ustice  from  such  hands. 

ISRAEL   BEETUCCIO. 

At  least, 
cioo,  showing  confidence, 
ilent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
I  m  his  eye,  as  meditating 
uuy,  deep  revenge. 

CALEIVDARO. 

«  not  address  you  to  the  Council  7 
a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
for  himself.     Why  speak  to  Mm  ? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

9w  that  hereader. 

CALEIVDARO. 

Why  not  now  7 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

H  tin  midnight.     Get  your  musters, 
friends  prepare  their  companies : — 
diness  to  strike  the  blow, 
few  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
H— chat  hoiir  is  on  the  dial, 
'  to-morrow's  sun :  delay 
breed  us  double  danger.     See 
unctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
xcepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
uun  among  the  troops  to  wait 
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CALE^TDARO. 

Tliese  brave  words  have  breathed  new  lifo 
Into  my  veins ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves. 
Helping  to  sweQ  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom! 
I  'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

We  win  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 
Is  chainless.    Have  you  all  the  musters  ready? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty  7 

CALEIVDARO. 

AU  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

No  matter ;  we  can  do  without.    Whose  are  they  7 

CALEB  DARO. 

Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  coU :  but  there  exif  ts 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.    Do  not  doubt  them. 

CALEIVDARO. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  eld^ ;  but  in  Bertram 

There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 

To  enterprise  like  ours :  I  've  seen  that  man 

Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 

Of  others,  heedless  of  his.  own,  though  greater ; 

And,  in  a  recent  quarrel,  I  beheld  him 

Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's- 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 

And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

I  have  known  Bertram  fong ;  there  doth  not  breathe 

A  soul  more  full  of  honour. 

CALEIVDARO. 

It  may  be  so, 
I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Yet,  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife 
To  work  upon  his  milkincss  of  spirit. 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  weU 
He  is  an  orphan,  friemness  save  in  us : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Such  ties  are  not 
For  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  furget  afl  feelings  save  the  one— 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose«- 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country— 
And  only  look  on  dea.h  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  a»cen.i  to  heaven. 
And  draw  down  fireedom  on  her  evermore. 

CALEIVDARO. 

But,  if  we  (ail  7 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

They  never  foil  who  die 
laagreatcaiaw:  the  block  nay  seek  their  goie . 
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Their  he«di  may  •odden  in  th«  mm ;  their  limbe 
Be  emmg  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls- 
Rut  still  their  spiiit  walks  abroad.    Thoagh  yetis 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom,  * 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  o*erpo%ver  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.    What  were  we, 
ir  Brutus  had  not  lired  /  He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson— 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  iuelf  throughout  all  thne. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  stato 
THims  servile :  he  and  his  hii^h  friend  were  styled 
«  The  last  of  Romans !"    Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

CALENDARO. 

Our  fathers  did  not  ffy  from  Auila 

Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 

On  banks  redoemM  from  the  rudo  ocean*s  ooie, 

To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  pUice. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 

A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silk- worms  masters! 

The  first  at  iMst  wss  man,  and  used  his  sword 

As  sceptre :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 

Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 

As  with  a  spell. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

It  shall  be  broken  soon. 
You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness ; 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round. 
And  why  thou  knowest;  but  thy  vigilance 
Wdl  better  have  supplied  my  care :  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal. 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment. 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtainM  in  hasto  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleeu— Are  all  supplied  with  arms? 

CALKIfDARO 

All  who  were  deem'd  trust-worthy:  there  are  wom» 

Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 

Till  It  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 

When  n  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 

They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause ; 

But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

7ou  have  said  well.— Have  you  remarkM  all  si'ch? 

CALC!IDAKO. 

I  've  noted  most :  and  caused  the  other  chio& 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  cnlerprise  secure,  if  *t  is 
Commenced  to-morrow ;  but  till 't  is  begun. 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

ISRAEL    BEUTVCC10. 

Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Excettt  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Witliin  tlie  arsenal,  and  h>ld  all  ready, 
Expcctai  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

CALERDARO. 

We  wiD  lot  fail 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Let  all  the  rest  be  there : 
1  hav*    finager  to  preMiiL  to  thmn. 


CALKVDARO. 

A  BtraBger!  doth  he  know  the  secret? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Yes. 

CALERDARO. 

And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends*  Uves 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  7 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

I  have  riskM  no  mao'tt  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid :  and,  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power :  he  comes  akme  with  me. 
And  camiot  *scape  us ;  but  he  will  not  swcrvei 

CALERDARO. 

I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  1  know  him: 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  7 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Ay,  in  spirit. 
Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  on^- 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great  diM| 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  naturt*,  although  haughty ;  quick,  yet  wary: 
Yet,  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 
That  if  once  slirr'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tendcrest  poinU,  there  is  no  Fiiry 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  h(*r  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal ; 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  opprcss*d, 
And  shares  their  sufferings.     Take  hiai  aH  in  all, 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  us. 

CALENDAKO. 

And  what  part  would  you  hove  him  take  with  us? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

CALCNDARO. 

What !  and  resign 
Your  own  command  as  leader  7 

ISRAEL   EERTUrcm. 

Even  so. 
My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  en«l  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.     Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  niarkM  roe  o 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commnndcr,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear :  if  I  have  found  «c 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worihy,  think  yo 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  solH'ihness, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  intcrcpt  ou  my  single  thoughts. 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities?     No,  Calcndaro, 
Know  your  fViend  better ;  but  yoti  all  shall  judge.— 
Away !  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fixM  hour.    * 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  ^o  well. 

CAI.rND\RO. 

Worthy  Berluccio,  I  have  known  you  over 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  bc<>n  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chii.f ; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  n  >t,  but 
I  am  with  you,  as  J  have  ever  been, 
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In  an  our  underttkmgi.    Nowfkrawell, 
Until  the  hour  oT  nudnight  tees  ni  meet. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  (he  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo.  An  e^ueatrian  Statue 
jefare  k.—A  Gondola  Hea  in  the  Canal  at  tome  die- 


Enter  the  DooE  alone,  ditguieed, 
DOOC  (so/ttf). 
f  am  before  the  hour,  the  hour  whoee  voice, 
PeaJing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
rhese  paUces  with  ominous  tottering, 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-stone, 
^Vakin«  the  bleepera  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  incfistinct  but  awful  augury 
»>f  that  which  will  befall  ihem.     Yes,  proud  dty ! 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which  makes 

thee 
A  lazar-house  of  tyranny:  the  task 
U  forced  upon  me,  I  hare  sought  it  not ; 
Aihi  therefore  was  1  punished,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 
Cotil  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 
And  I  am  uinted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-spou  in  the  healing  wave.    Tall  faoe ! 
Where  sleep  ray  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
Th«  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead. 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  Wood, 
Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shnrok  heap  what  once  made  many  heroea, 
j        ^Vhen  whal  is  now  a  handfull  shook  the  earth— 
I^anc  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house ! 
ViuU  ,^herc  tw©  Doges  rest— my  sires!  who  died 
I        The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 
I        With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 

An.1  sageg,  whose  great  labours,  wounds,  and  state 
'  l»»ve  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 
TiB  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 
And  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  roe ! 
'  ctU  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 

^Vhtt  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task 

Their  pure  high  blooil,  their  blazon-roll  of  glories, 
"^ir  mivhfy  name  dishonoured  all  in  me, 
^'ol  hy  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 

^e  Cjught  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords: 

And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  bravo, 
Who  perish'd  in  the  field  where  I  since  conquered, 
Aatdme  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  ofTer'd  up 
B?  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance? 
Spirits !  ^mile  down  upon  me,  for  my  cause 
I«  rfxirs,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours— 
Tour  fimc,  vour  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 
An-I  in  th*!  fill  lire  fortunes  of  our  race ! 
I^t  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  citr 
Tr^t-  nt»d  immortal,  and  our  hous'^'s  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter ! 
Enter  Israel  Bertuccio. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

fTho  goes  there  7 


DOOX. 

A  friend  to  Venice. 

ISRAEL    BXRTtTCCIO. 

'Tishe, 
Welcome,  my  brd,— you  are  before  the  thne. 

DOOE. 

I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  fee 
Such  confident  alacrity.     Your  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispoUM? 

DOOE. 

Not  M>— but  I  have  set  my  little  Icfl 
Of  life  upon  this  cast:  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  first  listened  to  your  treason— Start  not! 
That  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  eyllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names. 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.    When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  may. 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  mc«t  unmerited  ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

DOGE. 

IFe  !—lVe  /—no  matter— you  have  eam'd  the  nciw 

To  talk  of  w.— Bur  to  the  point.— If  this 

Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  rendered  free 

And  flourishing,  when  wc  are  in  our  graves. 

Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tomln. 

And  makes  her  children,  with  their  little  hands, 

Strew  flowers  o'er  their  deliverers'  ashes,  then 

The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed. 

And  we  shall  bo  like  the  two  Bruti  in 

The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not. 

If  we  should  fail,  emplo)'ing  bloody  means 

And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 

Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ;— thou 

No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 

Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

T  is  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus. 

Else  I  could  answer.— Let  us  to  the  meeting, 

Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

DOOE. 

We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

We  observed* 
Let  me  discover— and  this  steel 

DOGE. 

Put  up ; 
Here  are  no  human  witnesses :— look  there— 
What  see  you  7 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Only  a  tall  warrior^s  statue 
Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

DOGE. 

That  warrior  was  the  sire 
Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice-rescued  city  :— 
Think  you  that  ho  looks  down  on  us,  or  no  / 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCrO. 

My  lord,  these  are  mere  phantasiei ;  there  an* 
No  eyea  in  noarble. 
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DOOB. 

But  there  are  in  death. 
t  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  thkigs  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief. 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  7 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

It  had  been  as  well 
To  fiave  ponder'd  this  before,— ere  you  embarkM 
In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent? 

X>OOE. 

No— but  I  fed,  and  shall  do  to  the  last. 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once, 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be. 
And  take  men^s  lives  by  stealth,  without  some 
Tet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  roe  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.    There 's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  yotv  busy  plot 
So  wrongM  as  I,  no  fallen,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  thws. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Lei  us  away ! — hark ! the  hour  strikes. 

DOGE. 


It  is  oui  knell,  or  that  of  Venice. — On.— 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Say,  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising  peal 

Of  triumph— This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[ExtunL 

SCENE  n. 

7^  Houm  where  the  Cantpiratorg  meeL 

Daooliiio,  Dt)Ro,  Bertram,  Fedele  Tretisaito, 

CaLERDARO,  AlfTOXIO  DELLE  BeITDE,  eiC.,  CtC 

calshdaro  {entering). 
Are  all  here? 

DAGOLINO. 

AH  with  you :  except  the  three 
On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

CALENDARO. 

Where's  Bertram 7 

BERTRAM. 

Here! 

CALERDARO. 

Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 
The  numoer  wanting  in  yotir  company  7 

BERTRAM. 

I  had  mark'd  out  some ;  but  I  have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

CALENDARO. 

There  is  no  need 
Of  trusimg  to  their  faith :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
F\my  of  our  mtenl7  they  think  themselves* 
En^ifseii  m  secret  to  the  Signory, 


To  punish  some  more  dissolute  yoong  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well  flesh* 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators. 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  folk>w  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs ;  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  tHiy  for  very  shame 
And  safety,  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish'd. 

BERTRAM. 

Howsayyou7  all? 

CALEKDARO. 

Whom  woukist  thou  spare? 

BERTRAM. 

Itpmt 
I  have  no  power  to  spare.    I  only  qoestion'd. 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men. 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

CALENDARO. 

Yes,  such  pity 
As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces. 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.   Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swohi  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these :  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain— one  mass,  one  brcmth,  one  body , 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert, — 
So  let  them  die  as  one  ! 

DAGOLINO. 

Should  tme  survive. 
He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole :  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy. 
Which  must  be  r«rtt«H  out :  smi  ir  *here  were 
A  single  shoot  o(  the  whole  tree  in  life, 
'T  would  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruiL 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm ! 

CALERDARO. 

Look  to  it  wen, 
Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

BERTR>i  M. 

Who 
Distrusts  me  7 

CALENDARO. 

Not  I ;  for  if  I  did  so. 
Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust: 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

BER1RAM. 

You  should  know. 
Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  roan 
Roused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppressioB ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no, 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  m 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 
I  'U  clear  them  on  your  person. 

CALENDARO. 

You  are  welcome, 
When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawL 
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BERTRAM. 

f  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  aa  any  he 
Who  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ?  but  no  less 
I  own  my  natural  weakness:  I  have  noC 
Yh  leam'd  to  think  of  indMnriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which' spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  noC 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surfirised  a  glory.    Well— too  well 
I  know  tliat  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Wk'Kse  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers ;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  those  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  \>een  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
Fitf  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion ! 

DAOOLIlfO. 

Calm  thee,  Bertrtm; 
For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands :  we  'U  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom*s  fountain ! 
Enter  Israci.  Bsrtuccio  emd  th§  Doac,  diigMimd, 

OAOOLIHO. 

Welcome,  Israd. 

COirsFIRATORS. 

Most  welcome.— Brave  Bertuccio,  thou  art  late— 
Who  is  this  stranger? 

CALEflDARO. 

It  is  time  to  name  him. 
Our  corarades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
b  brotherhood,  as  I  have  maido  it  known 
That  thou  wouidst  add  a  brotlier  to  our  cause. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all, 
Such  IS  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.    Now 
Ut  him  unfold  himself. 

ISRAKL   BKRTVCCIO. 

Stranger,  step  forth ! 
[TTu  DooE  tUaeoven  himadf, 

COHSPIRATORS. 

To  arms ! — we  are  betray*d — it  b  the  Doge ! 
Down  with  them  both !  our  traitorous  captain,  and 
Tbe  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to. 

CALENDARO  {drawing  kin  $word). 
Hold!  Hold! 
VTho  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.     Hold!  hear, 
fi«rtuccio.— What !  are  yon  appalPd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  oM  man 
Anoogst  you  7 — ^Israel,  speak !  what  means  this  mystery? 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

Let  them  advance  an.l  su-ike  at  their  own  bosoms, 

Ungrateful  suwades !  for  on  our  lives 

Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 

DOOE. 

Sirlie !— If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death  more  fearful 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  con  inflict, 
1  should  not  now  be  here :— Oh,  noble  Courage ! 
The  eldf^t  bom  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
Agamst  this  solitary  hoary  head ! 
8ee  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  shake  dkiwn  senates,  mad  with  %vrRth  and  drud 
At  oftbt  eT  OM  patrieiBn.^BulclMr  na* 
%K 


You  can :  I  care  not. — Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of  7  look  upon  thaas ! 

CALEZIDARO. 

Faith !  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertooeio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

I  disdain  to  speak. 
They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  lUte  miM 
Incapable  of  treachery:  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council,  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

DOOE. 

And  which  am  I  to  be?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choke. 

.BRABL  BERTUCCIO. 

My  ford,  we  wouU  have  perish'd  here  together, 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold. 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  imptdse. 
And  droop  their  heads  ;  believe  me,  they  are  snek 
As  I  described  them. — Speak  to  them. 

CALERDARO. 

Ay,9^eak 

We  are  all  Ustening  in  wonder. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

{Addr§$ung  tht  Contfiraion), 

You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant— listen  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

DOOE. 

You  see  me  hart 
As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd. 
Defenceless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  oT  ducal  state. 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundrod  isles. 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine. 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know; 
Why  I  am  hen  he  who  haUi  been  most  wrong'di 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted. 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me. 
Asking  of  his  own  heart  what  brought  t.im  hereT 
You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  thoso 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scora. 
But  spare  me  the  recital — it  is  here. 
Here  at  my  heart,  the  outrage^but  my  words. 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more. 
And  I  come  here  lo  stiengthen  even  the  strong 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  wai 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  yoik 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vious 
In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  peo|Mi 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state  9 

Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 
The  fords  of  Lacedemon  were  true  soldiers. 
But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  fowest,  mos  eDBlRTeit« 
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jilthotigh  dreal  out  to  hoad  a  pageant,  aa 

The  Oraeks  of  yora  nnade  drunk  their  tlavM  to  tarn 

A  pastime  for  their  children.    You  are  met 

To  oyerthrow  this  mooater  of  a  state, 

TUa  mockery  of  a  goremment,  this  spectre, 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  bkwd,  and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justioe^ 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  oommonweahh 

Not  rash  equality,  but  equal  rights, 

Pkoportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 

Ohring  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infifingement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  youh-if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home,— my  life  is  compromised, 

And  I  woukl  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 

llian  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not. 

And  nerer  have  been— read  it  in  our  annals : 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  (or  my  fellow-men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thhig  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizen'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture  ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  The  Forty," 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

TT»  sanction  of  "  The  Ton,"  a  council  fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet,— they  had  ne'er 

Foater'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.    What  I  sufTer 

]H^  readk'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Win  one  day  learn :  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life— 

My  present  power,  such  as  it  is,  not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame)— my  breath 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh)— 

My  heart^-my  hope— my  soul— upon  this  cast ! 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chieSi,  accept  me  or  reject  me, 

A  prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

CALKNDARO. 

Long  live  Fa&ero !— Venice  shall  be  free ! 

CONSPIRATORS. 

Long  live  Faliero! 

ISRAEL  BKRTUCCIO. 

Comrades!  didlweUT 
Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause? 

DOOB. 

jyut  IS  BO  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  ezuhation.    Am  loneof  jrou? 

CALBHOARO. 

Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Vemce— be  our  general  and  cluef. 

DOOB. 

Chief!— Oeneral!— I  was  general  at  Zara, 

And  chielta  Rhodes  tiid  Cyprus,  priBoa  in  ▼•fee; 

iH^laBIMlfil 


To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  when  I  lay 

As?  Je  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
"T  is  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows— but  now  to  the  point: 
Israel  has  stated  lo  me  your  whole  plan — 
TIs  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it. 
And  must  be  set  in  ntotion  instantly. 

CALBICDARO. 

E'en  when  thou  wUt— is  it  not  so,  my  friends  / 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow  ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  7 

DOGB. 

At  sunrise. 

BBRTRAM. 

So  soon? 

DOOB. 

19o  soon ! — so  lata— each  hour  accumulates 

Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 

Since  I  have  mingled  with  you ;  know  you  not 

The  Council,  and  "  The  Ten !"  the  spies,  the  eyss 

Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves. 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have  nadeoM? 

I  tell  you  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly. 

Full  to  the  hydra's  heart^U  heads  will  foQow. 

CALBITDARO. 

With  all  my  soul  and  sword  I  yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each. 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 
And  vigilant,  expecUnt  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post  I 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  7 

DOGB. 

When  you  hear 
The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  tliey  leave  their  prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's ! 

ISRABL  BERTUCCIO. 

And  there? 

DOGB. 

By  different  rouM 
Let  your  march  be  directed,  evety  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  tlie  Gknoeso  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house. 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on. 
Shout  ye,  "Saint  Mark!— the  foe  is  oo  our  wateriP* 

CALENDARO. 

I  see  it  now — ^but  on,  my  noUe  lord. 

DOOB. 

All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Whioh  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
PeaUng  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower) 
Win  then  be  gathered  in  unto  the  harvest. 
And  we  wiH  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  then, 
'T  will  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  aingle. 
When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest. 

OALBRDARO. 

WouUthattbahoarwwvoomai  wewiUnoti 
BatUB. 
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BSftTRAM. 

0:%e  more,  sir,  with  your  pvdoM,  I 
'«peat  the  question  which  I  askM 
Mcio  added  to  our  cause 
if  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
t  aafer,  and  as  such  admits 
of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
-aamt  all  perish  m  this  slaughter  7 

CALEHDARO. 

woter  me  and  mine,  be  sure,— 
bey  have  shown,  I  show. 

COlfSPIRATORS. 

All!  an! 
}  to  talk  of  pity  7  when 
er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feignM  it  7 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Bertram, 
snpassion  is  a  folly,  and 
liy  comrades  and  thy  cause ! 
It  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
ape,  they  Uve  but  to  avenge 

and  bow  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
e  guilty  7  all  their  acu  are  one — 
soation  from  one  body, 
lit  (or  our  oppresaion !   *T  is 
ve  let  their  chililren  live ;  I  doobC 
ie  even  should  be  set  apart : 
may  reserve  some  single  cub 
«  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 

to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam, 
tish  by  their  fangs?  However, 
by  Dojte  Faliero's  counsel: 
ide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

DOGE. 

— tempt  me  not  with  such  a  question— 


ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

You  know  their  private  virtue* 
lian  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
:  vices,  and  most  (uul  oppression, 
tbesB  deadly ;  if  there  be  amongst  then 
Bserves  to  be  repealed,  pronounce. 

D06R. 

Jier  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
ny  side,  and  Marc  Comaro  shared 
le  embassy ;  I  saved  the  life 
shsll  I  save  it  twice  7 

I  oould  save  them  and  Venice  also  I 
en,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
came  my  subjects ;  then  fell  from  me 

leaves  drvip  from  the  overblown  flower, 
:  a  lone  l>lighted  thorny  stalk, 
la  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 

lei  me  wither,  let  them  perish ! 

CALENDARO. 

3l  e»>eanst  with  Venice*  freedom ! 

DOGR. 

jroQ  know  and  feel  our  mutual  mass 

Tonga,  even  ye  are  ignorant 

poiaon  to  the  spnngs  of  life, 

ties^  and  all  that  *s  good  and  dear, 

ie  present  institutes  of  Venice. 

ten  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 

oaourably  my  regards ; 

•BdCsufht;  we  Mniled  and  wept  inooocert; 

I  flr  im  MnowM  adb  bj  ada; 


We  made  alkances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly,  till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell! 
Farewell  all  social  menK>ry !  all  thoughts 
In  common!    and  sweet  bonds  which  link  oU  friend- 
ships, 

When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother^  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth. 
Flit  round  them,  whispering  of  the  days  gout  by, 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  k>ng  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band, 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  i 
Oime  I  Oime ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  7 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO 

My  k)rd,  you  are  much  moved :  it  b  not  now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

DOGE. 

Youi  patienea 
A  moment— I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 
From  the  hour  that  made  me  Doge,  the  Dog9  tbst 

mode  me— 
Farewell  the  past !  I  died  to  all  that  had  been. 
Or  rather  they  to  me:  no  friends,  no  kindness. 
No  privacy  of  life— all  were  cut  off: 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbragn 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ;. 
They  thwarted  me,  't  was  the  state*s  policy ; 
They  baffled  me,  *t  was  a  patrician's  duty ; 
They  wrongM  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion : 
8o  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 
Bo  that  I  was  a  Ine  to  my  own  friends ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  (or  power— 
With  pomp  for  freedom— gaolers  for  a  council^ 
Inquisitors  for  friends— and  hell  for  fife ! 

had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  le(^ 
And  that  they  poiaon*d !  My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiverM  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine  * 
Sate  grinning  ribaUry  and  sneering  soom. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

Tou  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now  shall  be 
Nobly  avnnged  before  another  night. 

DOOE. 

I  had  borne  all— it  hurt  me,  but  I  boro  it— 
TUl  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness— until  this  last  loud  insult. 
Not  only  unredressed,  but  sanction'd ;  then 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  fitm  m»— 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  (or  me,  long,  kmir 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance ! 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend,  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  mak# 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure  and  be  broken ! 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
"Hiey  dreading  be  should  snatch  the  tyrannv 
IVoa  out  their  fraip^  aad  b»  abhonii  ^i— i. 
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To  nib,  then,  Uieso  men  have  no  privalt  life, 
Nor  cUim  to  ties  thejr  have  cut  off  from  othera ; 
Aa  senators  tor  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them— as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon. 

CALC:iDAKO. 

And  now  to  action ! 
Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words :  1  M  fain  be  doing ! 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful ! 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Disperse  then  to  your  posu ;  be  firm  and  vigilant ; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march :  I  go 
To  join  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge :  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  gkxy ! 

CALK!«DAR0. 

Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to  you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword! 

DOOE. 

No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 

Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey, 

Tm  nobler  gam<>  is  ouarried :  his  ofienoe 

Was  a  mere  eouuition  of  tha  vice, 

The  general  corruption  generated 

By  the  foul  aristocracy ;  he  coukl  not— 

He  dared  not  in  more  honourable  days 

Have  riskM  it !  I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 

Against  liim,  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 

A  slave  msults  me — ^I  require  his  punishment 

From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it. 

The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

CALENDARO. 

Tet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  roore^ 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  17 

DOOE. 

Tou  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 

You  wpukl  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master ; 

You  woukl  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 

I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate. 

In  the  alMorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge. 

Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 

Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore. 

Where  tlie  Dead  Sea  hath  quench*d  two  cities'  ashes. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Away,  then,  to  your  posts !  I  but  remain 
A  nuiment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Havii  b<N:n  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  aUotted  band  is  under  arms. 

CALENDARO. 

Farewell,  then,  until  dawn. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

Success  go  with  you  I 

CONSPIRATORS. 

We  will  not  fiul — away !  My  lord,  farewell ! 

iThe  conaptrattn  •aktU  tht  Dooe  and  Israel  Bbr- 

rrccio,  and  rttir^  headed  by  Philip  C  alenoaro. 

rM  Doas  cnrf  Ibaabl  Bbrtuccio  rwiaiR. 


ISRAEL       ERTUCCIO. 

We  have  them  in  tlie  toi     it  cannot  fail ! 
Now  thou*rt  indeed  a  so.-  -eign,  and  wik  make 
A  name  immortal  grcatet    lan  the  greatest: 
Free  citizens  have  struck    t  kings  ere  now ; 
Cnsars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crushM  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach*d  patricians ;  but  until  this  hour. 
What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom  7 
Or  riskM  a  life  to  liberate  hb  subjects  7 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  gluty  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprwe ;  \  is  great, 
And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt  7 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatittice! 

DOOE. 

And  is  it  then  decided  7  must  they  die7 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Who7 

DOOE. 

My  own  fiiends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just  one. 

DOOE. 

Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you  ; 

You  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  Gracchus— 

The  rebel's  oracle — the  people's  tribune— 

I  blame  you  not,  you  act  in  jrour  vocation ; 

They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despiied  yoa, 

So  they  have  ms  .*  but  ynu  ne'er  spake  with  then ; 

You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  tab; 

You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips ; 

You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept. 

Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 

Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their  flvb 

In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted, 

Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have: 

These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  are  theirs, 

The  elders  of  the  council ;  I  remember 

When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 

As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 

The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan : 

And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o*er  with  blood 

Each  stab  to  tnem  will  seem  my  suicide. 

ISRAEL  BElfTUCCIO. 

Doge !  Doge !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 

A  child ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood 

Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 

Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.   By  heavens !  I  'd  rath* 

Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 

Than  sec  the  nan  I  venerate  subside 

From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness! 

You  have  ^cen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 

Your  own  ind  that  of  others :  can  you  shridt  thfB 

From  a  few  drops  from  vein«  of  hoary  vampires, 

Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from  millianl 

DOGE. 

Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on  bkm 
I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver: 
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:  ii  the  ecrtain^  of  all 

■I  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 

•  lasl  uid  lingcriiif  tboughti  have  way, 

ou  only  and  the  night  are  conaciooi, 

•ftfdloas :  when  the  hour  arrifei, 

a  sound  the  kDell,  and  strike  the  blow, 

1  unpeople  many  palaces, 

e  h^hoC  geneaiogic  trees 

I  earth,  strew*d  with  their  bleeding  fiint, 


-onist  I — have  I  sworn  to  do, 

SB  turn  me  from  my  destiny : 

uiver  to  behold  what  1 

idthink  what  I  have  been!  Bear  with  hm. 

ISRAEL    BSRTUCCIO. 

m  breast ;  I  feel  no  such  remorse, 
d  it  not:  why  should  you  change? 
and  you  act  on  your  free  wilL 

DOOB. 

t  m    yen  fed  not,  nor  do  I, 
Id  slab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
,  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder ; 
t    3f<m  go  to  this  butcher-work 
higb-bom  men  were  steers  for  shambles! 
I  over,  you  *ll  be  free  and  merry, 
'  wash  those  hands  uicamadine ; 
oiDg  thee  and  aU  thy  fellows 
sswng  massacre,  shall  be, 
ind  feel— oh  God !  oh  God!  'tis  true, 
loat  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
free  will  and  act ;"  and  yet  you  err, 
In  this !  Doubt  not— fear  not ;  I 
or  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 
Id  no  more  on  my  free  wUl, 
m  feelings — both  compel  nie  back ; 
a  ktU  within  me  and  around, 
be  demon  who  believes  and  trembles, 
wranddo.     Away!  away! 
alo  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all  Venice, 
r  siaiighier'd  senate :  ere  the  sun 
ipon  the  Adriatic,  there 
voice  of  creeping,  which  shall  drown 
€  waters  in  the  cry  of  bkiod! 


IS&AKL   BBRTVrCIO. 

Withallmysool! 
n  rein  upon  these  bursts  U  passion ; 
r  what  these  men  have  dei  Jt  to  thee, 
hia  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
r  prosperity  and  freedom 
shackled  city :  a  true  t  rant 
re  depopulated  empires,  nor 
he  strange  compunction  which  hath  wrung  you 
a  few  traitors  to  the  people ! 
such  wero  a  pity  more  minplaoed 
bta  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 

DOOK. 

I  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  which  jars 
fiooi  my  heart.    Hence  to  our  task ! 

[£:s«imf. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Pakaxo  of  th§  Patridan  Lioivi.     Liom  kufing  •win 
th»  matk  ond  cloak  lofueh  the  Venettan  Ao6(es  tosra 
m  pubHCf  attended  by  a  Domeatie, 
Lioiri. 
I  will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this  revel, 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheer'd  me  not ; 
There  came  a  heariness  across  my  hcsrt. 
Which  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 
Though  eye  to  eye  and  hand  in  hand  united. 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  mo. 
And  through  my  spirit  chiird  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o*er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but 't  would  not  be ; 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  knell  was  sotmding  as  distinct  and  clear, 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e*er  tho  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o*er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  ni^ht. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark ; 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reach'd  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  fhrgetfulness. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

ANTONIO. 

Yes,  my  lord ; 
Command  yon  no  refireshment? 

LlOlfl. 

Nought,  save  sleepy 
Which  win  not  be  commanded.    Let  roo  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antoiho. 
Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious ;  1  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits ;  't  is 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Lcvam  hath  crept  into  its  cave. 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.  What  a  stJlnewa. 

[Goff  toonopcn  i 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
IVIore  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls. 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gk>om  which  haunti 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  fight. 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  \ 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past. 
After  kmg  striving  fbr  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Prankt  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  omamrnt. 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide. 
Relieved  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fool'a. 
Thero  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  maA 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health. 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  fhish'd  and  crowded  wassailcrs,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  tli>s  was  fileasure. 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  nmrise  rtreamv 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  shouki  ■# 
Have  worn  this  as|>ect  yet  for  many  a  year, 
llie  music  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wme- 
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The  gaHanda,  the  rose  odour*,  and  the  flowers  — 

The  sparkling  eyes  and  flushing  ornaments— 

The  while  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 

And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 

An  India  in  its^f^  yet  dazzling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes 

Floating  like  light  clouds  *iwixt  our  gaze  and  hearen ; 

The  many  twinkling  feel  so  small  and  sylphlike, 

Suggestmg  the  more  secret  symmetry 

Of  Uie  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  weU^ 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizqr  scene, 

III  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch*d  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst. 

Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters 

Worlds  mirrorM  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 

8o(len*d  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

l*he  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way. 

Serenely  smoothing  o*er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whofe  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbies. 

Like  altars  ranged  &k>ng  the  broad  canal. 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

RearM  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  tho«e  Titanian  fabrics. 

Which  point  in  Egypt*s  pkins  to  tiroes  thstt  have 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle :  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  lu  a  wakeful  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  iJiowing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice. 

To  let  in  love  thro«igh  music,  makes  his  heart 

.rhrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight;— the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  tvir  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ; 

Some  du«ky  shadow  chequering  the  Rialto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire. 

Are  all  the  sights  and  soimds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-tMvm  and  earth-commanding  city. 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm ! 

I  thank  thee,  night !  for  thou  nast  chased  away 

Tliuse  horrid  boidements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  '■oiild  not  dissipate :  and,  with  the  blessing 

Oi  thy  benign  and  quiet  infljence, 

Sivvf  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Is  a*most  wronging  ouch  a  night  aj  thb'      ■ 

[A  knocking  is  keard  from  wUhouL 
fiur%  I  what  is  that 7  or  who  at  such  a  moment? 
£nter  Antohio. 
autonio. 
My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  wgent  buihisii, 
Initflftfos  to  b#  niBiitlod* 


LIOITI. 

Is  he  a  stranger? 
▲irTonio. 
His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me ; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

LlOSfl. 

'T  is  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  't  is  not  in 
llieir  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ;  still. 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  't  will  be  wise  to  use  some  caul  km. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without.— 
Who  can  this  man  be? 
ExU  Ahtomio,  and  rehtm*  with  Bertram  aaf|fai 

BERTRAM. 

My  good  lord  Liom, 
I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou— dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  yon. 

LI0!fI. 

It  seems  the  v<nce  of  Bertram — go,  Antonio. 

[Exit  Airrowi 
Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour? 

BERTRAM  {di$covaing  fdouelf). 
A  boon,  my  noble  patron ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 
Liortt. 

Thou  hast  known  a 
From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  theef 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  sta*ion ;  I  would  promise 
Eru  thy  request  viras  heard,  but  that  the  hour. 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — hut  say  on^ 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  brofl?— 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  7^ 
Mere  things  of  every  day ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guaranty  thy  safety  ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  la%vs. 

BERTRAM. 

My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but 

LIOKI. 

But  what  ?  You  have  i 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee ! 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  bteod 

BERTRAM. 

I  coma 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  lo  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life :  since  Tune 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  «w« 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand. 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass !— > 
Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow ! 


What  I 


Whvdbra  Bot?^ 
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BKXTKAM. 

Do  not  seek  its  t 
implore  thee ;— etir  not  forth, 
I  ■brriaf ;  though  the  roar  of  < 
women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babee— 
ef  HMn — the  daah  uT  arms— the  toond 
rtna,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
wide  alarum  !>-Go  not  forth 
»■'■  silenc,  nor  even  then 
! 

Lioni. 
Again,  what  does  this  mean  7 

BERTRAM. 

thee,  ask  not;  but  by  all 
t  dear  on  earth  or  hcavei>— bj  all 
**  thy  great  Others,  and  thy  hope 
them,  and  to  leave  behind 
I  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee— 
baal  of  blest  in  hope  or  memory- 
hut  to  (ear  here  or  hereafter — 
aod  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
Id  now  repay  with  greater  good, 
itn— trust  to  thy  household  gods 
vord  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
wnwil    but  if  not,  thou  art  test! 

Lioiri. 
already  lost  in  wonder : 
ravest !  what  have  /  to  dread  7 
r  foes  7  or,  if  there  be  such,  why 
gncd  with  them?— cAotc  /  or,  if  so  leagued, 
I  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 
m7 

BERTRAM. 

I  cannot  answer  this. 
» fcrth  despite  of  this  true  warning  7 

Lioni. 
ra  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
€  which  I  know  not:  at  the  hour 
be  it  soon  or  kte,  I  shall  not 
long  the  absent. 

BERTRAM. 

Say  not  so? 
ait  tbott  determined  to  go  forth7 

LIONI. 

r  th«re  aught  which  shaD  impede  roe! 

BERTRAM. 

n  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! — Farewell 

[Omng. 

LIORI. 

is  more  in  this  than  my  own  safety 
Mmecall  thee  back;  we  must  not  part  thus: 
iRve  known  thee  long. 

BERTRAM. 

From  childhood,  signor, 
MB  my  protector :  in  the  days 
infiuicy,  when  rank  forgets, 
•  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
ogative,  we  p!ay*d  together ; 
Mv  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft ; 
as  your  father's  client,  I 
irce  less  than  foster-brother ;  years 
ther— happy,  heart-full  hours  !— 
«  diflerence  Hwixt  those  hours  and  tfiis  I 

LIONI. 

■  tboB  wiw  hast  forgotten  then. 


BERTRAM. 

Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 

I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  manhuoi  c  growtli 

We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  sthiu, 

As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 

Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble. 

Still  you  forsook  me  not :  and  if  my  fortimes 

Have  not  been  towering,  't  was  no  fault  of  him 

Who  oft-times  rescued  and  supported  me 

When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 

Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 

Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 

Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 

Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee! 

Lioin. 
Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  agabst  the  senate? 

BERTRAM. 

Nothing. 

Lioiri. 
I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 
And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  sol(Uers,  discontented  ruflkns. 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns. 
Tliou  herdest  not  with  sudi :  't  is  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  ^ee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerfiil  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  7  in  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

BERTRAM. 

Rather  riiame  and  sorrow  light 
On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  tlie  last  hours  of  the  plsgue 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life ! 

LIONf. 

Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee,  Bertram, 

This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 

Some  wretch  has  made  thee  dnink  with  disafl*ection , 

But  thou  must  not  be  test  so ;  thou  wert  good 

And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 

As  vice  and  villany  would  put  thee  to : 

Confess — confide  in  me — thou  know'st  my  nature— 

What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  hound  to  do. 

Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 

Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 

So  tliat  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 

We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 

Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 

I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 

ShouU  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 

Like  a  sick  girl? 

BERTRAM. 

Nay,  question  me  no  further : 
I  must  be  gone 

LlOlfl. 

And  I  be  murder'd  !-~«ay, 
Was  it  not  thus  thou  Said's!,  my  gentle  Bertram  f 

BERTRAM. 

Who  talks  of  murder?  what  said  I  of  murder? 
Tis  false!  I  did  not  otter  ioeh  a  word 
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LIOHI. 

Tbou  didst  not ;  but  from  out  ihj  wolfish  eye, 

80  changed  fix>m  what  I  knew  it,  there  glaret  fivth 

The  gladiator.    If  my  life's  thine  olgect, 

Take  it^I  am  unarmed,— and  then  awajr ! 

I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 

As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 

As  thou  aiid  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task-work. 

BCRTKAM. 

Seoner  than  spill  thy  bloo>l,  I  peril  mine ; 
A>oner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
|i  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noblo,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

LIOHl. 

Ay,  is  it  even  so?  Excuse  me,  Bertram; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  ore  in  danger,  and  that  muht  the  danger  7 

BERTRAM. 

Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 

Divided  like  a  house  against  itseli^ 

And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight! 

LIONI. 

More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones !  But  now, 

Or  thou,  or  1,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 

Upon  I  he  verge  of  nun ;  speak  once  out. 

And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'l  is  snore 

Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark 

Fie,  Bertram !  that  was  not  a  craft  for  theel 

How  would  u  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 

The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  U>  thee. 

Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people? 

And  such  may  be  my  doom;  for  here  I  swear, 

Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  |  enalty 

Of  th)  denunciation,  I  go  forth. 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 

The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here ! 

BCRTKAM. 

Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  7  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost !  thou !  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.    Yet,  make  me  not  a  traitor  I 
Let  me  save  thee— but  spare  my  honour! 

LIOMI. 

Where 
Can  lie  the  honour  in  a  league  of  murder? 
And  who  arc  traitorn  save  unto  the  state  7 

BEKTKAM. 

A  Icavuc  is  Atill  a  compact,  and  more  bmding 
In  hfirieHi  hearts  when  word8  must  stand  for  law ; 
Anil  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whoiu.^  (loni«>}(tic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  brrast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Linni. 
And  wito  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine? 

BERTRAM. 

Not  I; 

f  roiilit  tinvR  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 

Save  ihix.    Thiu  must  nut  die !  and  think  how  dtu 

Thy  ljf»*  IS,  wlirn  I  risk  «o  many  lives, 

Nkv,  iikm-h,  ih<>  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 

or  f'linre  jjrn«ratioiis,  nnt  to  be 

The  .)'«a<««ui  ihoii  miscallV  me ;— once,  once  more 

I  do  i'lijiiro  lhe«',  pnra  nut  oVr  thy  threshold! 

Ll(l?fl. 

II  M  m  vsuf  -this  mmnetit  I  go  forth. 


BBnTMAM. 

Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 
1  will  dtsckwe— ensnare— -betray — destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  1  become  for  ihee! 

LIOBI. 

Say  rather,  thy  firiend's  saviour  and  the  state**  !'— 
Speak— pause  not— all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay. 
Nobility  itself  I  guaianty  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

BERTRAM. 

I  have  thought  again :  it  must  not  be — I  love  the»— 
Thou  knowest  it^4hat  I  stand  here  is  the  prouQ 
Not  least  though  last ;  but,  having  done  my  duly 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country  I 
Farewell  !^we  meet  no  more  in  hfe  1 — (are well ! 

LIORI. 

What,  ho!  Antonio— Pedro— to  the  door ! 

See  that  none  pass  ■arrest  this  mah ! 

Enier  ABTOifXO  md  other  armed  Domettiea^  loJb  asiat 

BERTRAM. 

Liom  (eonttmicf). 

Take  can 
He  hath  no  harm ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  doak. 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars— quick — 

[Exit  AjrroBte>. 
We  will  unto  Giovamu  Gradenigo's, 
And  send  for  Marc  Comaro: — Fear  not,  Bertrani ; 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

BERTRAM. 

Where  wouUitlhn 
Bear  me  a  prisoner? 

LI  on  I. 
Firstly,  to  «*  The  Ten ;" ' 
Next,  to  the  Doge. 

BERTRAM. 

To  the  Doge? 

LIOXI. 

Assuredly; 
Is  lie  not  chief  of  the  state? 

BERTRAM. 

Perhaps  at  sunrise 

LIOKTI. 

What  mean  you?— but  we'll  know  anon. 

BERTRAM. 

/  Artsve? 

LIONI. 

Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  ««Thc  Ten  "  and  their  trib«4 
And  that  Samt  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeii* 
A  rack. 

BERTRAM. 

Apply  to  it  before  ilie  dawn 
Now  hartening  mto  heaven. — One  moie  sticli  wetd. 
And  you  shall  |Ksrish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
Ve  thmk  to  doom  to  mo. 

Re-enter  AirroBito. 

AWTOMIO. 

The  bark  is  ready, 
My  lord,  and  all  prupared. 

Linxi. 

Lftok  10  the  prtsomr. 
Bertram,  I  '11  reascn  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifieu's,  sage  Gradcnigo.  f. 
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SCENE  n. 

The  Ducal  Pidam~-4U  Doge*  ApartmnL 

TV  Dooc  and  hi$  nephew  Bbbtuccio  Falikho. 

DOOE. 

Are  «II  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster? 

•  ERTUCCIO    PALIERO. 

They  are  array'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Pob.* 
I  oome  for  jour  last  orders. 

DOOE. 

It  had  been 
As  wen  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together 
From  my  own  fie^  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — but  it  is  too  late. 

BERTUCCIO  FALIERO. 

Methinks,  my  lord,  \  is  better  as  it  is ; 

A  Mkiden  swelling  of  our  retinue 

Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty. 

The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 

And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain'd 

The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 

A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

DOGE. 

TVue ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been  given, 

Tkae  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise  : 

These  city  slaves  hnve  all  their  private  bias, 

Their  prejudice  againU  or  for  this  noble. 

Which  may  induce  them  to  o*erdo,  or  spare 

Where  mercy  may  be  madness ;  the  fierce  peasants^ 

Serft  of  my  country  of  Val  di  Marino, 

Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 

DiAinguishing  for  kwre  or  hate  his  foes ; 

Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 

A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foecan ; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names, 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate : 

A  chief  in  armour  is  their  suzerain, 

Aad  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

BERTUCCIO  FALIERO. 

We  are  enough ; 
Aad  Tor  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
AfUDst  the  senate,  I  will  answer. 

DOGE. 

Well, 
The  die  is  thrown  ;  but  for  a  warlike  service, 
IW  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants  ; 
THey  made  the  wn  shine  through  the  host  of  Huns 
'^fhen  saUow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents, 
Aad  cowerM  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet. 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard  ; 
B«  if  there  *s  much  to  do,  you  Ml  wish  with  me 
A  band  of  ron  rustics  at  our  bRcks. 

BERTIXCIO  FALIERO. 

Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  you  resolved 
To  itrike  the  bk>w  so  suddenly. 

DOGE. 

Such  blows 
Mort  be  struck  suddenly  or  nfvor.     When 
I  had  o-ermasterM  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  ycam'd  ab«>iit  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  mo<  fain  to  strike  ;  anH,  firstly,  that 
J  anght  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
Aad,  secondly  because  of  all  these  men. 


Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro,  / 

I  knew  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 

To-day  might  find  *mong8t  them  a  traitor  to  as. 

As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 

But  once  in,  with  ihcir  hilts  hot  in  their  hands. 

They  must  on  (or  their  own  sakes ;  one  stroke  struck, 

And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  ftrst-bom  Coin, 

Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 

Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 

Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 

Of  bfood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 

As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 

And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 

Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced ;  bol  fil 

That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow. 

Is  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 

How  goes  the  night  7 

BERTCrcctO  FALIERO. 

Almost  u|KNi  the  dawn. 

DOOE. 

Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 
Are  the  men  posted  7 

BERTUCCIO  FALIERO. 

By  this  time  they  are ; 
But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  penoa. 

DOOE. 

'T  is  wen.— Will  the  morn  never  put  to  rest 

Those  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o*er  all  the  heavcniT 

I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so 

The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 

Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire 

Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.     I  have  wept. 

And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty ; 

But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion. 

And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face. 

As  doth  the  pikK  of  an  admiral  galley ; 

Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  7)  it  hath  been 

A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 

Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight. 

Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 

Thotisands  were  sure  to  perish — Yes,  to  spill 

The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 

Of  a  few  bkmted  despots  needed  more 

To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  suoh  as  made 

Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  face 

The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  tife  of  vvar. 

BERTUCCIO  FALIERO. 

It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

DOOE. 

It  was  ever  thus 
With  me ;  the  hmir  of  agitation  came 
In  (he  first  glimmerinsrs  of  a  purjiose,  when 
Pa5sion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  ir. 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  rtood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  sf>ent 
But  they  were  not  awaie  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger :  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  sonb 
Oft  do  a  pubbc  right  with  private  wroof. 


«0 
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And  jottifjr  their  deeds  unto  themielTee.— 
MethinkB  the  daj  breeke — if  it  not  to  7  k>ok, 
Thine  eyea  are  deer  with  youth ;— the  air  puta  OB 
A  morning  freahneaa,  and,  at  least  to  me. 
The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 
BSRTUCCIO  rALiBmo. 

Tme^ 
The  mora  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

DOOK. 

Away,  then! 
See  that  the^  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St.  Mark*s,  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  house's  strength ;  hero  I  will  meet 
The  Sixteen  and  their  comfianies  will  moTO 
In  separate  columns  at  tlie  self^saroe  moment- 
Bo  sure  you  post  yourself  by  the  great  gate, 
1  would  not  trust  <<  The  Ten  '*  except  to  us— 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  "  Saint  Mark ! 
The  Genoese  are  como— ho !  to  the  rescue ! 
Saint  Mark  and  liberty  r*~Now— now  to  action  I 

BSRTUCCIO  FALIEEO. 

Farewell  then,  noble  uncle  I  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never! 

DOOC. 

Come  hither,  my  Bertuccio~-one  embrace^ 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader— Send  me  ■odd 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound — sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mai-k's ! 

[Exit  Bbrtuccio  Falibro. 
DOOB  {aotui). 

He  is  gone. 
And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life. — ^'T  is  done. 
Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o*er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey. 
And  for  a  moment  poised  in  middle  air. 
Suspends  (he  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 
Then  swoops  wiih  his  unerring  beak. — Thou  day! 
That  sfowly  walk*st  the  waters !  march — march  on— 
I  would  not  smite  i*  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.     And  you,  ye  blue  sea^wavea ! 
I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too^ 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 
While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  loo,  but  victorious: 
Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson ;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine. 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  7 
I,  who  wa«  named  preserver  of  the  city  7 
I,  at  wbofse  name  the  million's  cape  were  flung 
Into  (he  air,  and  ones  from  tens  oif  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  Uessingi, 
And  fiune  and  length  of  days— to  see  this  day  7 
Rut  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar. 
Shall  he  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquisn  empires  and  refine  their  crown ; 

will  lesign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renei%  its  freedom— but  oh !  by  wrnu  means? 
The  noole  end  must  justny  them — What 
Are  u  few  dro| a  4»f  human  blood  7  *l  is  false. 
The  bkiod  of  lyrBOtB  is  not  human?  they» 


Like  to  incarnate  Molocha,  feed  on  ours, 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous.— Oh  world ! 
Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  7 
And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gale, 
When  a  few  years  wouM  make  the  sword  superfluou 
And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  the  unknown  reahu, 
Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me7— 
I  must  not  ponder  this. 

[Afmn 
Hark !  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  7 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise! 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  beU, 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death, 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  office, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last. 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock ! — What,  silent  iliB? 
I  wouM  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  oft-discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  or  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  't  will  be  here. 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thidwa ; 
Then  hcie  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 
The  master-nravcr. — Hark !  he  comes — he  conei^ 
My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger.— 
What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  Hath  he  iped7— 
They  here !— all 's  lost— yet  will  I  make  an  effort. 
Enter  a  Sionor  or  thb  Night,'  tcilh  Guardi,^ 

sionoR  of  thb  right. 
Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason ! 

DOGE. 

Me! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason !— Who  are  they  that  dars 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 

siOROR  OP  thb  right  {Mkomng  ku  ordm)' 
Behold  my  order  from  the  assembled  Ten. 

DOGE. 

And  uJure  are  they,  and  wf^  assembled  7  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty 's  mine :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

siGNOR  or  the  night. 

Duke,  it  may  not  be ; 
Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

DOGB. 

You  dare  to  disobey  me  then  7 

SIGROR  OP  thb  right. 

I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfdiy. 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

DOGE. 

And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signatun^ 
It  is  illegal,  and,  mm 
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t  thou  weight  wiU  thy  lifV«  worth, 
That  thai  jroa  daro  anume  »  Uwiets  function? 

■lOiroB  or  TMS  iiioht. 
^  it  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  ael— 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  perMo, 
And  not  aa  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

DOOK  {a$ide), 
I  nnnt  gain  time— So  that  the  storm-bell  sound, 
All  may  be  well  yeu— Kinsman,  speed — speed    speed ! 
Our  (ate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Woe  to  the  ranquishM !  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slavea  and  aenale— 

[The  great  heU  of  8L  MarVetoUe, 

Lo !  it  sounds — it  tolls  I 
Dooc  {aloud). 
Hark,  Signer  of  the  Night !  and  you,  ye  hireltnga, 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 
It  is  your  knell— Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  Ktos? 
sinvoR  or  thb  rioht. 

CooTusion! 
5kand  to  your  arras,  and  guard  the  door— all  'a  lost, 
Unlesa  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  bath  miss*d  his  path  or  purpose, 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  ami  hideousi  obstacle. 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straijg^t  to  the  tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  mc. 

[Exit  a  part  qf  the  Ouard, 

DOOK. 

Wretch!  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life,  implore  it; 
it  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Av,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 
Tbey  never  shall  return. 

sioiroa  or  the  hiort. 
So  let  it  be ! 
They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 

DOGE. 

PnnI !  the  hi^h  esgle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  bjvse  myrmidons, — live  on, 
So  thou  provok^st  not  pehl  by  resistance, 
And  learn  (if  souls  en  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  pzt  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

SIGIfOR    or    THE    fflGHT. 

And  learn  thou  to  be  captive — It  halh  conned, 

[The  bell  erases  to  toU, 
Ths  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  itet 
"^  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 
The  koell  hath  run^,  but  it  i«  not  the  senate's ! 

DOOC  (a/ter  a^Miise). 
AD'tnlent,and  all's  lost! 

SIOHOR    or   THE    KIOHT. 

Now,  Do«e,  denounce  me 
A>  rrM  glave  of  a  revolted  council ! 
Hue  I  not  done  my  duty '/ 

DOOE. 

Peace,  thou  thing ! 
Thon  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  eam*d  the  nrice 
'W  h'rwl,  und  th«»y  who  u«e  tliee  will  reward  thee. 
Rii  rhoti  wrrt  itent  to  watch,  and  not  lo  prate, 
A«  thou  RaidV  even  now — then  do  thine  office, 
H(K  let  it  be  in  sil*!!nce,  as  behoves  thee, 
S<nr«,  though  thy  priMoer,  I  am  tliy  prince. 

8IGXOR    or    THE    triOMT. 

did  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank:  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 


DOOE  {aaide). 
There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save  to  die ; 
And  yet  how  near  suocera !  I  would  have  fallen. 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus ! 

Enter  other  Sioit oas  or  the  Nioht  wth  BBETiroci» 
Fa  LIE  no  prieoner, 

SECOND    SIO:iOR. 

Wo  took  him  in  the  act 
Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge, -the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

riRST   SIOKOR. 

Are  all  the  passes 
Wluch  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  7 

SECOND    SIOROR. 

They  are — ^besides,  it  matters  not ;  the  dilefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trtal-^ 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taaen. 

BERTUCCIO    rALIERO. 

Uncle! 

DOOE. 

It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; 
The  gloiy  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

BERTUCCIO    rALIERO. 

Who  would  have  deem*d  it  7 — Ah !  one  moment  aooooi . 

DOOE. 

That  moment  would  have  changed  the  face  of  agae ; 
Thie  gives  us  to  eternity —We  II  meet  tt 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success. 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     D  oop  not,  't  is 
But  a  brief  passage — 1  would  go  alone. 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  *t  is  like,  together. 
Let  us  go  worthy  o'*  our  sires  and  selves. 

BERTUCCIO    rALIERO. 

I  shall  nor  shame  you,  uncle. 

riRST    SIONOR. 

Lords,  our  orders 
Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambera, 
Until  the  Council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

noGE. 
Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  7  but  let  them  deal  upon  us 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp, 
nr  is  hut  a  game  of  mutual  homicides. 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice  7 — Who  hath  been  our  Judas  I 

riRST    SIONOR. 

1  am  not  warranted  to  answer  thaU 

BERTUCCIO    rALIERO. 

I  Ml  answer  for  thee — 't  is  a  certain  Bortram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giuntu. 

DOOE. 

Bertrann,  the  Bergamask !  With  what  vile  tooui 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save !  I'his  creature, 
Bhck  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stampt  in  stoiy 
With  the  oce^e  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph. 
While  Manlius,  who  hurlM  down  the  Gauls,  was  sasi 
From  Uio  Tarpeian. 

riRST    SI O NOR. 

He  aspired  to  treason  ' 
And  sought  to  rule  the  stole. 
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DOOB. 

He  MTed  the  itata, 
And  WMight  tnit  to  refonn  what  he  revtved— 
But  this  ia  idle — Come,  tire,  do  your  work. 

riRtT    tlOlVOR. 

floble  Bertuccio,  we  must  bow  remore  ytm 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

tERTUCCIO    rALIERO. 

Farewell,  uncle ! 
ir  we  shall  meet  af  ain  in  life  I  know  not, 
But  thej  perhaps  mil  let  our  ashes  niogle. 

DOGE. 

Tes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  f^  forth, 

And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clof^gM,  hath  (aiPd  in ! 

They  cannot  quench  the  memory  oT  those 

Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  fuilty  thrones, 

And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
Tht  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten  aatembUd  with  lh§ 
additional  Senatan^  to/io,  on  (hi  Trials  of  the  Con* 
ipiratomfor  the  TreaaonqfMKnino  FALiERO,eom- 
poitod  what  wan  called  Ae  Giunta. — Gvardi,  Qfi^ 
ecrs,  dr.,  etc. — Israel  Bertuccio  and  Philip 
Calbn  DARO  Of  Primmen. — Bertram,  Lioni,  and 
wwwtmeitxtt^  etc* 

The  CM^  of  the  Ten,  BEiiiirTBifDK. 

VE!«IlfTEIfDE. 

There  now  rests,  sfler  such  conviction  of 
llieir  manifold  and  nwnifest  offences, 
But  to  pronounce  on  thrae  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law :  a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hesr  and  those  who  speak.    Alas! 
That  it  should  fall  to  me,  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatized  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open*d  Indians  wealth 
To  Europe;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'erwhelming  Attila  ;  the  ocean^s  queen ; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival !  'T  is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  those  lost  men 
Have  riskM  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives^ 
So  let  them  die  the  death. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

We  are  prepared ; 
\  uor  racks  have  done  that  for  us.    Let  us  die. 

BEl»l!CTElfDE. 

0  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
AtNUement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  beat  you ;  i.  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

ISRAEL    RERXaCCIO. 

We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

BEMI7ITENDR. 

Your  crimes 
Are  fully  proved  by  >  our  accomplices, 
And  allwhich  crnnimstancc  can  add  to  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  Iroro  vour  own  lips  complete 


AsowBi  Of  ^onr  treason  ?  on  the  vBrgn 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  troth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  T 


ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

JosticB  2 


BBlflirrBHDE. 


YouroliSiect? 


W^ 


ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO 

Freedom! 

BENIBTEIIOK. 

You  are  brief,  so-. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

So  my  hie  grows;  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

BElflltTEirDE. 

Perhaps  you  thmk  by  this  bhmt  brevity 

To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  senteoesT 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

Do  yoo  be  brief  as  I  am,  and,  beUeve  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

BEirilVTEllOE. 

Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  7 

ISRAEL   BBRTOCCIO. 

Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung  (nm  m, 

Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  still  some  blood  Iflft, 

And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrench'd  lioib^ : 

But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there^ 

And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 

Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 

Ye  lose  the  public  ipectacle  with  which 

Yoo  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery! 

Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent, 

Nor  afllirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 

Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 

For  a  aliort  respite — Must  we  bear  or  die  7 

BENIIVTBIIDE. 

Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  7 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

The  senate! 

BSriRTEirDE. 

What  do  you  m^en? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 
Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  cranSi 

BEHIirrERDE. 

You  know  the  Dnge  7 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

I  served  with  him  at  ^ra 
In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  Kves, 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others. 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actNNis,  and  the  senate's  inrolts  I 

BEIVIIfTE.fDE. 

Yoo  have  held  conference  with  him  7 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

I  am  weary- 
Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures: 
I  pray  you  pass  to  j«idgmenL 

BEHINTEltDB. 
Iti 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Caleodaro,  what 
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«T^ 


Mf  wlqr  you  ■hould  not  be  dooot'd? 

CALCRDABO. 

ft  aui  of  muiy  wurd«| 

«  Cm  left  worth  the  uitennce. 

BBMIVITICIfDB. 

t&eBfionof  jooengme 
year  tone. 

CALKITDAIIO. 

Moel  true,  it  wUl  do  to; 
ieetiondideo;  but 
MfB  my  words,  or,  if  it  did 

BBNIimilDB. 

CALBBDARO. 

WiD  my  avowal  od  yon  rack 
ikw7 

BEBIBTENDB. 

Aeeuredly. 

CALEHDABO. 

Whoe'er 
6  whom  I  accuse  of  treason? 

BBXIBTEBDE. 

bl,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

CALERDAKO. 

nitlmnnj  would  he  perish  ? 

BEMINTCKDE. 

isnon  be  detailM  and  full, 
I  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

CALENDARO. 

sll  to  thy  proud  self,  President ! 
Brnity  which  yawns  before  me, 
(fev,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
deooonce  upon  that  rack, 
h'd  there  for  the  second  time. 

•BE    OF    THE    GIUIfTA. 

nl,  'twere  best  to  proceed  to  judgment , 
aore  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

BEBi:VTEl(DE. 

II !  prepare  for  instant  death. 

r  your  crime— our  law — and  peril 

w  staads  in,  leave  not  an  bourns  respite— 

d  them  ibrth,  and  upon  the  balcony 

rfoBins,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,* 

aads  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 

justified :  and  leave  exposed 

Of  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 

ew  of  the  assembled  people ! 

have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 

THE   OIUNTA. 

Amen! 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

iv41 !  we  shall  not  all  again 
place. 

BEBIXTEirnE. 

And  lest  they  should  essay 
«  distracted  multitude — 
iheir  mouths  be  gasg'd,^  even  in  the  act 
I.— Lead  them  hence ! 

CALEKDARO. 

What !  must  we 
'  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
ast  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

BBNllVTENDE. 

aiting  in  the  ante-chamber ; 
6iends,  such  interviews  would  be 
MB,  Bod  useless  all  to  you. 
IB  40 


CA14BBDABO. 

I  knew  that  w«  were  gagg'd  ia  life ;  at  least. 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts ;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That,  in  the  last  few  momenta,  the  same  idlo 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying, 
Wodd  not  DOW  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since— ~ 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave  Calendaro* 

What  matter  a  few  syllables  7  let's  die 

Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from  them; 

So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 

To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 

To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 

Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words ! 

They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dre«d 

Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear  !^ 

Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 

AddrcM  our  own  above ! — I^ad  on ;  we  are  ready. 

CALEB  DABO. 

Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  me. 

It  had  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  villain, 

The  coward  Bertram,  would 

ISRAEL  BBBTUCCIO. 

Peace,  Calendarat 
What  bro(^  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this  7 

BERTRAM. 

Alas !  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me : 
I  did  not  seek  this  task ;  't  was  forced  upon  me : 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgivenees— >frown  not  thus ! 

ISRAEL    BEBT(7CCI0. 

I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 

CALEBDARO  {tptUing  at  him). 
I  die  and  scorn  thee ! 
[Esmtni  IsBABL  Bertuccio  ami  Philip  Caleb 
DABO,  OuanUf  de. 

BENIBTEIfDE. 

Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  oC, 

'T  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 

Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 

In  any  annals,  the  Doi^  Faliero! 

The  prooft  and  pror .  js  are  complete ;  the  time 

And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 

He  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award  7 

THE    OIUBTA. 

Ay,  ay. 

BRNIBTEBDE. 

Avogadon,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council. 

OBE   or   TUB   GIUBTA. 

And  the  rest. 
When  shall  they  be  brought  up  7 

BEXINTEMOE. 

When  an  the  chie« 
Have  been  disposed  of.    Some  have  fled  to  Chioxza  ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  firma, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treason  'gainst  the  senate. 
Entgr  Uu  DooE  a»  Pritoner,  wUh  GwmUf  tie,  mtm 

BEBINTEBDE. 

Doge— for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  oonsider'd,  till  the  hour  shall  conm 
When  you  nuiit  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
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That  head,  which  could  not  w«ar  a  crcmB  more  noble 

Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiel  hoaoar, 

But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 

Who  made  jrou  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  htood 

A  city*8  glory — we  have  laid  already 

Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  fiill  length, 

By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofii 

Which  havo  appearM  against  you ;  and  more  ample 

Vel'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 

Confront  a  traitor.  What  have  you  to  say 

In  your  defence  7 

DOOK. 

What  shall  I  say  to  ye. 
Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation? 
Tou  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  executioners !— Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

BEiri5TEirDC. 

Your  chief  accomplices 
Having  confessM,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

DOOB. 

Ami  who  be  they  7 

BEIfllTTCirDB. 

In  number  many  ;  but 
The  first  now  stands  before  you  in  the  coiut, 
Bertram,  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  him  7 

DOOE  {ttxMng  at  him  eonUmptwnuljf), 
No. 

BENIirTENDS. 

And  two  others,  Israel  Bcrtuccio, 
And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge ! 

DOOE. 

And  where  are  they  7 

BENIlfTEHDE. 

Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 
Aasweriug  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

DOOE. 

Ah !  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  7 
And  the  quicic  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  7— 
How  did  they  meet  their  duom  7 

BENIlfTENDB. 

Think  of  your  own ; 
It  is  Approadung.     Tou  decline  to  plead,  then  7 

DOOE. 

I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 

Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me : 

Bliow  me  the  law ! 

BCNIirrENDE. 

On  great  emergencies. 
The  law  mist  be  remodel'M  or  amended : 
Our  fathers  had  not  fix*d  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  oU  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  avainut  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfulness ;  tlicy  coiiM  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms :  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  couM  be  filed  to  «uch  a  crime 
As  sons  Against  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  their  realms? 
Yuu'  sin  hath  made  us  moke  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  naugtit  traitoni, 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  .i  to  a  two-cdg^  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  7 
What 's  Dobl^  tha**  the  signofy  cT  Veniot? 


The  sagnory  of  Venice !  You  betray'd  me^ 

Kmt— yoM,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  I 

From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth. 

And  my  superiority  in  action. 

You  drew  roe  from  my  honourable  toils 

In  distant  lands— on  flood — in  field— in  < 

Fbtt  singled  me  out  Uke  a  victim,  to 

Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  alu 

Where  you  alone  could  mmister.    I  knew  not— 

I  sought  not— wished  not— dream'd  not  the  electioi 

Which  rcachM  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obey'd; 

But  found,  on  my  arrival,  that  besides 

The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 

To  mock  and  mar  yotn"  sovereign's  best  iirtcnts, 

You  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of 

My  journey  to  the  capital,  ctirtail'd 

And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 

Yet  left  the  duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 

Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stainM 

By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 

And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  you— 

Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal ! 

BEKiNTEirDC  {inUmipttng  him), 
Michel  Steno 
Ik  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty  ;  "  The  Ten  "  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present,  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him. 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all^  law,  can  claim 
No  punidhment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  hiiniclf  denies  and  vk>laics! 

DOGE. 

Hi*  puiriBHMEirT  !  I  rather  see  hio  thrtf 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death. 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation. 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  jirfi* 
Decreed  as  sentence  !  Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'T  was  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

BC.XINTElfDE. 

And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  Uke  an  angry  boy's,  to  roaster 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  7 

DOGE. 

A  spark  creates  the  flame ;  't  is  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  oi[»  run  o*er,  and  min«i  was  fuO 
Already :  you  oppressed  the  prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  m  both : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glorj, 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse, 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourished  agai  after, 
And  mine  to  Geloo  and  to  Thrasybulu« : 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  preset;t  infamy  and  death — th^  future 
W^iU  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free ; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Pause  not ; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none , 
My  life  wis  staked  upon  a  mighty  haxard. 
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brt,  lilM  wiMt  I  wouM  hATe  uk«n  I 
m  mood  alom  amkbt  jour  tombs; 
Mty  flock  rouDd  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 
m  dooe  upon  my  heart  while  living. 
BKsiiarrKJiDE. 

I  the  justice 


DOOE. 

I  ooniees  to  have  iaiPd : 
;  from  mj  youth  her  (avoura 

the  Ciuk  waa  mine  to  hope 
•  again  at  this  late  hour. 
BBiciirrciiDE. 
then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  7 

DDOE. 

stSans!  stir  roe  not  with  questions. 

*d  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 

thing  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 

t  urer-paticnt.     Pray  you,  spare  me 

errogation,  which  boou  nothing, 

um  a  trial  to  debate. 

UMwer  that  which  will  oflend  you, 

joor  enemies — a  host  already : 

JMse  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo ; 

bave  ear»— nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

Id  if 

\  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o*erleap  them, 

ndemo  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me, 

IOC  bear  m  silence  to  your  graves 

Ntmld  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil ; 

were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 

■leep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 

hich  would  double  that  you  escape. 

ileaoe  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 

famous ;  for  true  toordM  are  thingt, 

3iSB*s  are  things  which  long  outlive, 

nes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 

Clin  survive  me :  take  this  counsel, 

too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 

ealmly ;  you  i  lay  grant  me  this  ;— 

ng— defend  nothing — nothing 

I,  but  silence  for  myself, 

«  from  the  court 

BE?(INT£NDE. 

This  full  admission 
m  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
to  elicit  the  whole  truth. 

DOGE. 

!  you  have  put  me  there  already 
I  was  Doge  \  but  if  you  will 
IMireal  rack,  you  may ;  these  limbs 
ilh  age  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
t  within  my  heart  shall  strain  your  engines. 
Enter  an  Officer. 

OFFICER. 

Ibbs!  Duchess  Faliero 

oUBsion  to  the  Giunta*s  presence. 

BElflNTENDE. 

pt  fathers,'  shall  she  be  admitted? 

OXE    OF    TUB    OIUNTA. 

re  revelations  of  importance 
te,  to  justify  cmnpliance 


BEHINTElfDr. 

Is  this  the  general  will? 


Itia. 

Doas. 
Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  I 
Which  would  admit  the  wiie,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  gkMy  to  the  chaste  Venetian  damee  1 
But  such  blasphemers  *gainst  all  honour,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  lail, 
1 11  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape. 
The  Duchess  enUrB. 

BElflNTENDB. 

Lady!  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 
Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and, 
Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 
A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues 
But  you  turn  pale— ho !  there,  look  to  the  lady  I 
Place  a  chair  instantly. 

ABOIOLIRA. 

A  moment*s  faintneas 
Tis  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  I  sit  not 
In  presence  of  my  prince,  and  of  my  husband, 
While  he  is  on  his  feet. 

BERIRTENDB. 

Tour  pleasure,  Udy? 

ABOIOLIRA. 

Strange  rumoon,  but  most  tme,  if  all  I  hear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  mo,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst ;  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak— I  cannot  shape 

The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken. 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 
Oh  God !  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave ! 
BERiRTE.'VDE  (after  a  pauae). 
Spare  us,  and  spare  thyself  the  repetition 
Of  our  most  avvful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  Heaven  and  man  ! 

AROIOLIRA. 

Yet  speak ;  I  cannot— 
I  cannot — no— even  now  believe  these  things ; 
Is  AecondemnM? 

BERIRTERDB. 

Alas! 

ARGIOLIRA. 

And  was  he  guilty  ? 

BERIRTERDB. 

Lady !  the  natival  distraction  of 

Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 

Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 

Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
i  Were  deep  oflfcnce.     But  question  even  the  Doge ; 
I  And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 

Cruiltless  as  thy  own  b)sorn. 

AROIOLIRA. 

Is  it  so? 
My  lord— my  sovereign — my  poor  father's  friend- 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Unsay  tlie  words  of  this  man »— Thou  art  sbenc  • 

B^RIRTERnB. 

He  hath  already  own*d  to  hts  own  guilt. 
Nor,  as  thou  seest,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 
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AlfOTOLtlVA. 

Ay,  but  he  mast  not  die !  Spare  his  few  yemn, 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  dajs! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efllkoe 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brare  acts. 

BENINTEITDC. 

His  doom  must  be  fulfiird  without  remisnon 
Of  time  or  penalty — ^*t  is  a  decree 

AlVOIOLIIfA. 

He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  mercy. 

BCNIlfTEIIDC. 

Not  in  thn  case  with  justice. 

AMOIOLIIVA. 

Alas!  signor, 
He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live,  were  all  judged  justly? 

BENIlfTENDC. 

Hm  punidiment  is  safety  to  the  state. 

AIVOIOLINA. 

He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state : 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state ; 
Be  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  n:ied  the  state. 

ORB  or  THE  cotnrciL. 
He  is  a  traitor,  and  betray*d  the  state. 

ANOIOLIKA. 

And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  state 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you,  *.vho  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer, 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar. 
Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  mines  in  fetters  I 

ONE  or  THE  couirciL. 
No,  lady,  there  are  others  who  would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery ! 
ahoioliiia. 

If  there  are  so 
Within  that  waDs,  thou  art  not  one  of  the  number : 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen  !— 
Is  there  no  hope  7 

BENIITTEIfDB. 

Lady,  it  cannot  be. 
AiVGiOLilf  A  {turning  tn  the  Dooe). 
Then  die,  Faliero !  since  it  must  be  so ; 
But  frith  the  spirit  of  my  father's  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half-cancellM  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray*d  to  them— 
Have  begg'd  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread — 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answered  as  they  answer^ 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
Aud  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within* 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom! 

DOOE. 

I  have  L/ed  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
Thy  sincg  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  mamen  tu  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  hfo  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
O''  wretches,  from  wliose  monstrous  villaniee 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations ! 

MICHEL   STEfO. 

Doge, 
A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 
Whom  1  have  griefooa!?  ofleoded.    Would 


Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penanee  on  my  pvt, 
Could  cancel  the  mexorable  past! 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  as 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contritieB 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you. 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

ANGIOLIIVA. 

Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 

1  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 

Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 

Ne'er  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  dauglHsi 

Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 

For  such  as  hn  is ;  would  that  others  had 

Despised  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefer 

My  honour  to  a  tliousand  lives,  could  such 

Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 

A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 

Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  seme 

Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  called 

A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itselC 

To  me  the  scorner's  words  were  as  the  wind 

Unto  the  rock :  but  as  there  are— alas ! 

Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 

Light  as  ihe  whiriwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 

To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 

More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter ; 

Men  whose  vice  is,  to  start  at  rice's  scoffing. 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 

Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 

When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 

Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 

Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.    Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

r  the  heel  o'erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wife's  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy; 

A  wife's  dishonour  unkmg'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Closimn, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  earth  yet  hnre  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province; 

And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Halh  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  jrears, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head. 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this. 

If  it  so  please  him — 't  were  a  pride  fit  for  him! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  u?a»  a  hero. 

By  tiie  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers ; 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source. 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever. 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles— we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment ;  things  like  him  must  sting. 

And  higher  beings  suffer ;  't  is  the  charter 

Of  Ufe.    The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger: 

Twas  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  axe  worsn 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 
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B««a  («»  Bbukiteiidk). 
pfetc  thai  whieh  you  deem  jour  duty. 

BC!ni«TE2VDE. 

HI  proceed  upon  that  duty, 
iqaest  the  princen  to  withdraw ; 
her  too  much  to  be  witnees  to  it. 

AlfOlOLIlTA. 

I,  mod  yet  I  must  endure  it ; 

rt  of  mine— I  will  not  quit, 

fee,  my  huebnnd*!  tide. — Proceed! 

t  either  shriek,  or  r«gh,  or  tear ! 

MArt  burst,  it  shall  be  silent. — Speak ! 

ilhin  which  shall  overmaster  aU. 

BC?fINTCirDB. 

tn,  Doge  of  Venice, 
I  di  Marino,  Senator, 
le  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
■B,  many  times  and  oft 
the  state  with  high  employments, 
Hfhest,  listen  to  the  sentence, 
la&y  witnesses  and  proofit, 
own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
aad  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
1— 4he  decree  is  death. 
"%  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
r  day  of  thanksgiving 
Bost  miraculous  deliverance, 
rt  noted  in  our  calendars 
lakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  ibes, 
I  Boemy  of  man,  as  sulgect 
lissoB  for  Hearen*s  grace  in  snatching 
eouBtry  from  thy  wickedness. 

I  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted, 
I  predecessors,  is 
CBBt,  wiUi  a  death-black  veil 
m9  dim  words  engraved  beneath,^ 
it  of  Marino  Faliero, 
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DOOC. 

nntat 

Mtler  to  record  the  facts, 
mleroplator  might  approve, 
t  learn  wohenee  the  crimes  arose  7 
hoMer  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
4d  the  cause— it  is  your  history. 

BENIIfTEirDX. 

ply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judgo 

'  jodgmcnt,  which  I  now  pronounce. 

d  in  the  ducal  robeji  and  cap, 

t  led  hence  to  the  Giant^s  Staircase, 

lad  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 

e  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 

I  where  it  was  first  assumed, 

Jl  be  irtruck  ofi*;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 

i\ 

DOGE. 

Is  this  the  Giunta*s  sentence? 

BEiriRTElfDE. 
DOOB. 

MlurB  it.— And  the  time? 

BBIVITFEflDE. 

idiete. — Make  th}*  peace  with  God ; 
or  Ihoa  aniit  be  in  his  presencB. 
Sb9 


I  am  already ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 

To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it.- 

Are  alt  my  lands  confiscated  7 

BEHIBTEHDE. 

They  are: 
And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasufB^ 
Except  two  thousand  ducats— these  dispose  oC 

DOOE. 

That's  harsh-I  wooU  have  fain  reserved  the  hmib 
Near  to  Treviso,  whieh  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence,  the  Countpbishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs. 
To  portion  them  (ksaving  my  dly  spoil, 
My  palace  and  ray  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  eonsort  and  my  kinsmen. 

BENIirrEITDE. 

These 
Lie  under  the  sUte*s  ban,  theb  chief,  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  hb  o%vn  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.    If 
Thou  wiirst  a  state  unto  thy  widow*d  pmtcesB, 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

ABBIOLIBA. 

Signers, 
I  share  not  in  your  spoil !  From  henceforth,  amms 
I  am  devoted  unto  Clod  ak»e. 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  ck>istar. 

DOOB. 

Comet 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but 't  will  cad. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  T 

BEjriirTBMDE. 

You  have  nought  to  do  except  coofeM  and  diB. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bar«i, 
And  both  await  without. — But,  above  all. 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  ckised:  the  Ton,  the  Avi^adori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

OOBB. 

The  Doge! 

BERIirTEltDB. 

Tes,  Doge,  then  hast  lived  and  thou  shall  die 

A  sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedeB 

The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 

That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  tuited. 

Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 

To  plot  with  peUy  traitors ;  not  so  we. 

Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 

The  prince.     Thy  rile  accomplices  have  dieci 

The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf^s ;  but  thou  shall  Ikk. 

As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 

By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee, 

And  mourn  eren  the  inevitable  death 

Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath  and  regal  fiercenen. 

Now  we  remit  Uiee  to  thy  preftaraticHi : 

Let  it  bo  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 

Thy  guides  to  the  place  where  first  we  were 

United  to  thee  as  thy  stibjects,  and 

Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  finee 

As  such  for  ever  on  the  selfsame  spot. — 

Guards!  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chambet. 
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SCENE  n. 

Tht  Dog^a  ApartmenL 
n§  DoQE  at  pruoficr,  and  tkt  Ducusm  alUniUng  km, 

DOOC. 

Now  (hat  the  priett  ii  gone,  't 
To  linger  out  the  mieerabie 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee. 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  lant  grains  of  tand, 
^Whkh  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 
Still  iallmg— I  hav«  done  with  Tmie. 

▲NOIOLIMA. 

Alaa! 
4nd  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause; 
4nd  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union, 
1¥hich  tliou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish, 
Didst  promise  at  foM  death,  thou  hast  sealM  thine  own. 

DOOE. 

Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  evw 
l^ich  shaped  out  for  iiseif  some  great  reTerse ; 
rho  marvel  is,  it  canne  not  until  now— 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

▲JICIIOLIirA* 

How  foretold  you? 

DOOK. 

Long  years  ago— so  long,  they  ar«  a  doubC 

In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 

When  1  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 

And  signory  as  podesU  and  captain 

Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 

Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 

CooveyM  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger, 

By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 

To  my  reproof;  I  raised  my  hand  and  smotA  him. 

Until  he  reelM  beneath  his  holy  burthen ; 

And,  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 

His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  Heaven. 

Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from  him, 

He  tum*d  to  me,  and  said,  **  The  hour  will  come 

When  He  ibou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  thee : 

The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  bouse. 

The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul. 

And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind, 

A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  thee ; 

Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 

b»  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 

And  migesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 

Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honours  shall 

But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction. 

And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 

But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man.** 

Thus  saying,  he  pass'd  on. — ^That  hour  is  come. 

AKGIOLIITA. 

And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have  striven 

To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone 

By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done? 

.      DOOS. 

I  own  the  words  went  to  ray  heart,  so  much 
That  I  rfemember'd  them  amid  the  maze 
(H  life,  as  if  they  form*d  a  spectral  voice, 
Whidi  ^book  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  1  repented ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
1  could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear.    Nay, 
Th><i  canst  not  have  forgot  what  aU 
Hiat  on  mr  day  of  landing  ben  as  Doge, 


On  my  return  from  Rome,  a  misl  of  such 
l^nwonted  density  went  on  before 
The  bucentaur,  like  the  columnal  doud 
Which  ushcr'd  Israel  out  of  Egypi,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark'd  ue 
Between  the  pillars  ot  Saint  Mark's,  where  'tis 
The  custom  of  (he  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  (ouching  at 
The  Rjva  della  Paglia,  as  (he  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 

▲IfOlOLINA. 

Ah  I  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

]>OGE. 

And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 
The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  wora  of  Fals; 
For  I  woukl  rather  yieki  to  gods  than  men, 
Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny. 
Rather  (ban  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust. 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o'er-ruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable^(hey  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  o(l  had  conquer'd  for  them! 

ANOIOLIICA. 

Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 

Of  a  more  heaUng  nature,  and  in  peace 

Even  wi(h  (hese  %vretche8  take  thy  flight  to  heavsOi 

DOGE. 

I  am  at  peace :  the  peace  of  certainty 

That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sons, 

And  this  proud  city,  and  (hese  azure  waters. 

And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright, 

Shall  be  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 

A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 

A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean- Babel ! 

ANOIOLIItA. 

Speak  not  thus  now :  the  surge  of  passion  still 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself  and  canst  not  injure  them — be  cahner. 

DOOE. 

I  stand  within  e(emity,  and  see 

Into  eternity,  hnd  I  behold— 

Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 

For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 

Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls. 

And  they  who  arc  indweHers. 

GUARD  {coming  fnrvMrd), 

Doge  of  Venice, 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

DOGE. 

Then  farewell,  Angiolina  !^-one  embrace- 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fatal  husband— love  my  memory — 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living, 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years. 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  i 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  lefl,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem. 
No,  not  enough  to  ex'./act  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen ;  in  one  Kour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  fonner  life. 
And  outlived  eveiy  thing,  oxcept  thy  heart. 
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iIm  good,  the  gontle,  which  wilt  oft 
iptk'd  but  not  a  clamorous  grief 
— Thou  turn'M  no  pale — Alas !  the  fiunU, 
o  Ireath,  no  pulse !  Guards !  lend  your  aid — 
■w  her  thus,  and  yet 't  i«  better, 
f  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
shakes  off*  this  temporary  death, 
nth  the  Eternal — Call  her  women— 
—bow  cold  her  hand !  as  cold  as  mine 
e  ibe  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 
«j  bst  thanks. — 1  am  ready  now. 
ThtaUen/iantM  of  Ana  ion  ti  A  enter  and  ntr» 
romnd  thdr  mi»trejtn^   wJio    hoM  fainted, — 
t  the  Doo£,  GiuirdM,  eU.,  etc 


SCENE  III. 

^  the  Dueal  Palace :  the  outer  gates  are 
mai  the  p«npLe,—Tke  Doom,  entera  in  hie 
hu,  m  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
r  Patrician*^  atteniled  hy  the  GuardUy  tUl 
te  ai  the  top  of  the  **  Uiani^a  Slaircare 
e  Dogee  took  the  oaths);  the  Executiuner  i 
there  with  hi*  twanL  On  nrrivingf  a  Chief 
en  ti&ka  tfj  the  dueal  cap  from  the  Doge's 

POOK. 

)  Doge  is  noihmg,  snd  at  last 
Marino  Faliero : 

»  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment 
r-ownM,  and  here,  bear  witness.  Heaven ! 
such  more  oontentnient  I  resign 
I  mockery,  the  diical  bauble, 
•ived  the  fatal  ornament. 
0?rB  OF  THC  TCir. 

Iset,  Faliero! 

Doce.  [ 

♦T  is  with  age,  then.* 

BCflllCTENDC. 

SI  thou  aught  further  to  commend, 
with  justice,  to  the  senate  7 

DOOE. 

■Mod  my  nephew  to  their  mercy, 
to  their  justice ;  for  methinks 
ind  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
B  state  and  me. 

BJCfCIXTKIVDE. 

They  shall  be  cared  for 
listanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

DOOC. 

!  ay,  th*!re  's  not  a  history 
I  thousand  crownM  conspirators 
peofile ;  but  to  set  them  free 
gD  only  died,  and  one  is  dymg. 

BKRI?rTE!tDE. 

B  tbejr  who  fell  i  i  such  s  cause  7 

DOOE. 

*  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of  Venice— 


»do7 


BEmiTTBBDB. 

Hast  thou  more 

DOOC. 

May  I  speak7 

BBJIIBTClfOB. 


Thonmay'st; 


But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

DOOB. 

I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 

Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 

I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 

Upon  you!  Ye  blue  waves!  which  bore  my  banner ! 

Ye  wimls !  which  flutterM  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it. 

And  fiird  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 

To  many  a  trhiroph !  Thou,  my  native  earth. 

Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 

Which  drank  this  tvilling  blood  from  many  a  wooad! 

Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 

Reek  up  to  Heaven !  Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  itt 

Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  HThou* 

Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns !— Attest! 

I  am  not  innocent— but  are  these  guiltless  7 

I  perish,  but  not  unavenged  ;  far  ages 

Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be. 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doeoi 

Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever: Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day. 

When  she  who  built  *gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

Shall  yiokJ,  and  Moodlessly  and  basely  yieU 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain*d  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her !— She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  witli  slaves  for  senates, 

Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people  !*' 

Then,  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,** 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ! 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  ttieir  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ! 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers*  heritage  shaQ  fawn 

Roimd  A  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vice-gerent 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigMk 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  soverelgiiy 

Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  ipnn^ 

From  an  adultress  boastful  of  her  guilt 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation ;— when 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 

Slaves  tum'd  o*er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  vicUwi, 

Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

And  scom'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 

As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 

Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom^ 

AU  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 

EntailM  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 

A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ;—  ' 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  states  shall  ding  thee 

Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 

Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 

But  in  its  stead  coarse  lusts  of  habitude, 

Pnuient  yot  ptasionlesa,  cold  itudied  lewdiM«i 
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Depraving  nature*!  fraihy  to  an  art  ;— 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 

Bmilcs  withoiii  mirth,  and  |Miatimes  withuut  pleasure. 

Youth  without  honour,  aj;e  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'sl  not  munDur, 

Have  made  thee  last  ami  worst  of  peopled  deserts ; 

Tben,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  ihy  many  murders,  think  of  mtiM  / 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes!*' 

Gehenna  of  the  wa'fr.s!  thou  sea  Sodom! 

Thus  I  devMe  thee  to  the  infenial  gods ! 

Iliee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 

[Here  the  Doos  Ainif,  wut  addre$ae»  the  Ea»- 
euduntr. 

Slave,  do  th'me  office ; 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyranU !  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike— and  but  once ! 

[The  DooE  throws  htnuelf  upon  hi$  ftnatt, 

and  a*  the  Executioner  rtd$e$  hi$  noord 

the  ecene  eloaet. 


SCENE  IV. 
T%e  Pi(U4M  totd  Pitttxetta  of  Saint  Marl^M.—lJu  Peih 
pte  in  crowdi  gathered  round  the  grated  gaiee  of  the 
Duoai  Palace,  uJiich  are  ahuL 

riRST   CITIZEN. 

I  have  gain*d  the  gate,  and  can  discern  the  Ten, 
Robed  in  their  gowns  of  sute,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

SBCOND   CITIZCIC. 

cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost  effort. 
How  is  it?  let  us  hear  ai  least,  since  sight 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Except  the  occupiers  o(  those  bars. 

PIRST    CITIZCR. 

One  has  approach^  the  Doge,  and  now  they  strip 

The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head— and  now 

He  raises  his  keen  eye  to  heaven.    I  see 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move— Hush !  hush !  No^ 

"T  was  but  a  murniur— CurM  upon  the  distance ! 

Hik  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 

Swells  up  like  mutier'd  thunder;  would  we  couU 

Bat  gather  a  sole  sentence ! 

SSCOND    CITIZKIV. 

Hush!  we  perhaps  may  catch  the  sound. 

riRNT   CITIZEN. 

'TIS  vain, 
cannot  hear  him.— How  his  hoary  hiur 
btreams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now — now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah!  hark!  itfaUs! 

[The peopU  murmur. 

THIRD   CITIZEN. 

Tlien  they  have  inurderM  him  who  would  have  freed  us. 

rOPRTH    CITIZEN. 

He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons  ever. 

rirTIf    CITIZEN. 

fVisrly  tney  did  to  keep  their  poials  barr*d. 
Hnuld  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Kie  wi,  were  summonM  here ;  we  would  have  brought 
Weaooos,  and  forced  them ! 

SIXTH   CITIZEN. 

Are  you  sura  ha 'a  dead  7 


FIRST   CITIXBN. 

I  saw  the  sword  fall — Lo!  what  have  we  here? 
[Enter  tm  the  Batnmy  »f  the  Palace  which  fnmt*  StaM 
Mark'a  Place  a  Chief  or  the  Ten,'>  uUh  a  btaad^ 
tword.     He  wuvea  it  thrice  before  the  people^  mm 
exclmnuL, 
**  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  traitor  !** 

[The  gale*  are  opened ;  the  populace  ruMh  in  tewmk 
the  **  Giuntt  SUttrcaxCj"  where  the  execution  ket 
taken  place.     The  Jorcmoet  of  them  exckame  t$ 
thoae  behindy 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  "  Giant's  steps !" 

[The  curtain feBi. 


NOTES. 


Notel.  Page  248,  line  59. 
I  smote  the  Urdjr  bishop  at  'J'reviio. 
A  historical  fact.     See  Marin  Sanuto's  Lives  of  thi 
Doges. 

Notes.  Page  t51,  line  69. 

A  sondola  with  one  oar  obIj. 

A  gondola  is  not  like  a  common  boat,  but  is  as  esflljr 

rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (though  of  course  ool 

so  swidly),  and  often  is  so  from  motives  of  privacy,  Uid 

(since  the  decay  of  Venice)  <^  economy. 

Note  S.  Psge  S60,  Une  65. 
They  think  theanadvss 
Enffaged  in  secret  to  the  Stgnory. 
A  historical  fact. 

Note  4.  Page  t69,  line  8. 
Within  uur  palaoo  precincts  at  Sao  Pole. 
The  Doge*s  private  family  paUce. 

Note  6.  Page  270,  line  105. 
**  Sisnor  of  the  NighL" 
'<  I  Signori  di  NoUe"  held  an  important  chargs  u 
the  old  Republic 

Note  6.  Page  273,  line  43. 
Festal  Tbunday. 
"  Giovedi  Grosso,"  **fat  or  greasy  Thursday,"  which 
I  cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  was  the  day. 

Note  7.  Page  273,  Hne  57. 
Guards !  let  their  moutiis  be  (Sf  I'd.  even  in  the  set 
Historical  fact.     See  Sanuto,  in  the  appendu  to  thii 
tragedy. 

Note  8.  Page  S75,  line  59. 
Sar,  coDtfcript  fathers,  diail  she  be  admitted  Y 
The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Bo> 
man,  of  "  Conscript  Fathers.** 

Note  9.  Page  279,  line  36. 
*T  is  with  aire,  then. 
This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  raaire  of  Paris,  is 
a  Frenchman  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  ha 
way  to  execution,  in  the  cariiest  pan  of  their  revdutioa 
I  find  in  reading  over  (since  the  completion  of  Ikil 
tragedy),  for  the  first  time  these  six  years,  **  Venice 
Preserved,"  a  similar  reply  on  a  different  occasioo  bj 
Renault,  and  other  coincidences  arising  from  the  se^ 
jeci.  1  need  hardly  remind  the  gentlest  reader,  thst 
such  coincidences  roust  be  accidental,  from  the  very 
lacihty  of  their  detoctioB  by  raftswice  to  ao  popular  a 
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play  OB  the  nife  and  in  the  doMt  m  OtwiLj^i  dt^- 

Note  la  Pftfe  S79,  Um  %%. 

Be«gan  for  nobka,  pandefa  for  *  peopls 

Shoald  the  dramatic  picture  M«m  har«hf  let  the 

reader  look  to  the  hiftorical,  of  the  pf^nfxl  prdphcnod^ 

or  rather  of  the  few  jeani  preceding  that  period.    Vol-' 

Ure  calculated  th«r  *<noatre  benemeritc  Meretrid,'^ 

u  iwdve  thoueand  of  regulars,  withuut  »FH:b^iig  vol^ 

Mcen  and  local  militia,  oo  what  authority  I  know  not ; 

but  it  ii  perhape  the  only  part  of  the  population  not 

decreoed.     Venice  once  contained  two  liundred  thoii- 

.      nad  inhabitants;   there  are  now  about  ntoeiy  iboii- 

'      nml,  and  these  ! !  Few  individuals  can  ctinceiTftf  wmA 

Bone  could  describe  the  actual  state  into  which  the 

nore  than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this 

nhappy  city. 

Note  11.  Page  t79,  Una  3d. 
Tbeo,  whsQ  the  Hebrew  '•  in  Uii  palaece. 
Tlte  chief  pakces  on  the  Brenta  naw  bdoyig  to  thu 
Jews;  who,  in  the  earlier  tiroes  of  the  Republic,  were 
ooij  allowed  to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  entor  the 
city  of  Venioe.  The  whole  commereo  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Huns  fonn  the  gac^ 

HNO. 

Note  IS.  Page  280,  line  tD. 
Tboe  den  of  dmnkards  with  the  bluod  of  priTi«» ! 
Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  Jive  whdiCAit6—JSvt  wen; 
bunhed  with  their  eyes  put  out— :^tw  were  Jt  AavJicBEn 
-«Bd  Nmc  deponed ;  so  that  mneUvn  oui  of  ^y  tott 
the  throne  by  violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  b%ttlo : 
^  occurred  long  previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino 
Fiiero.  One  of  his  more  immediate  pr€d«cuBar«,  An- 
^  Dandolo,  died  of  vexation.  Ma^rinn  Paliero  him^ 
■df  perished  as  relafed.  Amongst  hui  ^lACccssorv,  Fom- 
cvi,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  {onured  and  ban* 
idled,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  bktod- 
vmkI,  on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Markka  loH  hr  tlie 
ekdioo  of  his  successor.  Morosini  was  impesched  for 
tie  VMM  of  Candia ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  duke- 
^  daring  which  he  conquered  the  M^rea,  and  was 
<yl(d  the  Peloponnesian.  Faliero  tni^ht  truly  uj, 
IVm  dee  of  dmnkards  with  the  blood  «f  fsiacat ! 

Note  IS.  Page  280,  line  TQl 
Chief  of  the  Ten. 
'*Ud  Capo  de'  Dieci"  are  the  wordi  of  Sauulo'i 
Qswde. 


APPENDIX 

I. 

MCCCUV. 

MARINO  FALIERO,  DOG  EL  XtlX. 

"Fd  eletto  da  quarantuno  Elettori,  it  i^aale  en  Cavw 

t^  e  eoale  dk  Valdemarino  in  Tririgiana,  «d  era 

neetf  e  si  trovavm  ambasciadore  a  Rom.    £  a  dL  f»,  di 

Stttflikre,  dopo  sepoho  il  suo  predecesaiwe,  fu  chiamato 

ii  pa>  Consifbo,  e  fii  preso  di  fare  il  Doge  giuvta  il  st^ 

kto.    £  fivooo  &tti  i  einque  Conettori^  Ber  fiemaido 

GaMtiniani  Ptneoralofe,  Ser  Paok>  l^n^aoo,  Ser  Fi- 

fappo  Avio^  Ser  Pietro  Tnvisanoi,  e  Ser  To«iras«a 

Vadfow    I  quali  a  dl  10,  misero  qoeste  c^ortesioEiJ  aUa 

ireamioDe  del  Doge:  die  i  Coosiglier!  non  odaoo  |;lj 

(inlori  e  Nan  da'  Signori,  seont  i  Ci^  de*  quazanta, 


ne  possano  rispondere  ad  alcuno,  se  noo  saranaoqiiatlfe 
Coosiglieri  e  due  Capi  de*  Quaranta.  E  che  osservino 
la  Ibmia  del  suf^apitolare.  E  che  Messer  lo  Doge 
si  metta  nella  miglior  parte,  quandu  i  giudiei  tra  lore 
non  fossero  d'accordo.  E  ch*  egli  non  possa  far  ven- 
dere  j  suoi  imprestjti,  salvo  con  legitiima  causa,  e  col 
voler  di  cinque  Consiglieri,  di  due  Capi  de'  Quarania, 
e  delle  due  porti  del  Consigbo  de'  Pregati.  /itm,  che 
in  luogo  di  tre  mila  pelli  di  Conigli,  che  debbon  dare  i 
Zaratini  per  regalia  al  Doge,  non  trovandosi  tante  pelfi, 
gli  diaoo  Ducati  octanta  I'anno.  E  poi  a  dl  11,  detlo^ 
misero  cfiam  abre  correzioni,  che  se  il  Do^  che  saik 
el^to,  fosse  fuori  di  Venezia,  i  savj  possano  prowedere 
del  suo  ritomo.  E  quando  ibsse  il  Doge  ammalato^  sia 
Vicedoge  uno  de'  Consiglieri,  da  essere  eletto  tra  kiro. 
E  che  il  detto  sia  nominate  Viceluogotenente  di  Messer 
lo  Doge,  quando  i  giudiei  faranno  i  suoi  attl.  E  note, 
perchft  fu  fatto  Doge  uno,  ch'era  assente,  che  fii  Vice- 
doge Ser  Marino  Badoero  piii  vecchio  de'  Consiglieri. 
/ism,  che  il  govemo  del  Ducato  sia  commesso  a'  Con- 
siglieri, e  a'  Capi  de'  Quaranta,  quando  vacherh  il 
Ducato  finch^  sarh  eletto  1'  altro  Doge.  E  cosi  a  dl  11 
di  Settembre  fu  create  il  prefato  Marino  Faliero  Doge. 
E  fu  preso,  che  il  govemo  del  Ducato  sia  commesso  a' 
Coosiglieri  e  a'  Capi  de'  Quaranta.  I  quali  siiano  in 
Palazzo  di  continuo,  fino  che  verrh  il  Doge.  Sicch^  <fi 
continue  stiano  in  Palazzo  due  Consiglieri  e  un  Capo 
de'  Quaranta.  E  subito  flirono  spedite  leltere  al  detio 
Doge,  il  quale  era  a  Roma  Oratore  al  Legato  di  Papa 
Innocenzo  VI.  ch'  era  in  Avignone.  Fu  preso  ael  gran 
Consiglio  d'eleggere  dodici  ambasciadori  incontro  a 
Marino  Faliero  Doge,  il  quale  veniva  da  Roma.  E  gi- 
unto  a  Chioggia,  il  Podesta  mandb  Taddeo  Oiustiiuaai 
suo  figliucrfo  incontro,  con  quindid  Ganzanidi.  E  poi 
venuto  a  S.  Clemente  nel  Bucintoro,  venne  on  gran 
caligo,  adeo  che  il  Budntoro  non  si  pot^  levare.  Laonde 
il  Doge  co'  gentiluomini  nelle  piatte  vennero  di  longo 
in  quesu  Terra  a'  6  d'Ottobre  dd  IS64.  E  dovendo 
smontare  alia  riva  della  Paglia  per  lo  caligo  andarono 
ad  ismontare  alia  riva  della  Piazza  in  mezzo  alle  due  co- 
lonne  dove  n  f%  la  Giustizia,  che  fu  un  mattssimo  au- 
gurio.  E  a'  6,  la  mattina  vtnne  alia  Chiesa  di  Saa 
Marco  alia  laudazione  di  qudlo.  Era  in  qoesto  tempo 
Cancellier  Grande  Messer  Benintende.  I  quarantuno 
Elettori  fint>no,  Ser  Giovanni  Contarini,  Ser*  Andrea 
Giustiniani,  Ser  Michele  Morossini,  Ser  Simone  Dan- 
dolo, Ser  Pietro  Lando,  Ser  Marino  Gradenigo,  Ser 
Marco  Dolfino,  Ser  Nicol6  Faliero,  Ser  GioVknni  Qm- 
rini,  Ser  Lorenzo  Soranzo,  Ser  Marco  Bembo^  Sere 
Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Francesco  Loredsno,  Ser  Ma- 
rino Veniero,  Ser  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  Sw  Andrea 
Barbaro,  Ser  Lorenzo  Barbarigo,  Ser  Bettino  da  Mol- 
lino,  Ser'  Andrf  a  Arizzo  Pracuratore,  Ser  Marco  Cebt, 
Ser  Paolo  Donatn,  Ser  Bertucd  GrirtMni,  Ser  Pietro 
Steno,  Ser  Luca  Duodo,  Ser*  Andrea  I^sani,  Ser  Fran- 
cesco Caravdlo,  Ser  Jacopo  TVivisano,  Sere  Schiavo 
Marcello,  Ser  Mafleo  Airoo,  Ser  Marco  CapeOo,  Set 
Pancrazio  Giorgio,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini,  Ser  Tom- 
maso  Viadro,  Sere  Schiava  Pdani,  Ser  Marco  Polo, 
Ser  Marino  Sagredo,  Sere  Stefano  Mariani,  Ser  Fran- 
cesco Suriano,  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  Ser'  Andrea 
Gritti,  Ser  Buono  da  Mosto. 

**  Trattato  di  Montr  Marino  FWi^ro  Doge,  It  otto  dn 
una  Cronica  andea,  EUvendo  venuto  0  Giovedl  ddla 
Caccia,  fu  fatu  ginsU  il  soRto  la  Caccia.    E  a'  qot' 
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tempi  dopo  fatta  ia  Caccia  s^andava  in  Palaz74>  del  Dngt 
m  una  di  qiifille  sale,  o  con  donne  facevasi  una  festic- 
ciuola,  dovn  ti  ballava  fino  alia  prima  campana,  e  ve- 
niva  una  ooiazione ;  la  quale  apesa  (oceva  MeMer  lo 
Doge,  quando  v*  era  la  Dogaresxa.  E  poscia  tutti  anda- 
vano  a  nana  nua.  8«)|ira  la  qtial  rcsta,  pare,  che  Ser  Mi- 
chele  Steno,  moko  giovane  e  povero  gentiluoroo,  ma 
ardito  e  astuto,  il  quale  era  innamorato  in  certa  donzella 
deJla  Dcgares^a,  esaendo  sul  Solajo  appresso  le  donne, 
lacefse  cert*  atto  non  conveniente,  adeo  che  il  Doge  co- 
mand6  ch*  e*  fosae  buttato  giti  dal  Solajo.  E  cosi  quegli 
■cudieri  dfl#Doge  loapinaero  giii  Ji  quel  Solajo.  Laonde 
a  Ser  Michele  parvc,  chcTowegli  atata  fatta  troppo 
grandc  ignominia.  E  non  considcrando  altramente  ii 
fine,  ma  aopra  quclla  passione  fornita  la  festa,  e  andati 
tutti  via,  quclla  notte  egli  and6,  e  aulla  cadrega,  dove 
■edova  il  Doec  nella  Sala  delP  Udienza  (perrhd  allora  i 
Dogi  non  tenevano  panno  di  seta  no|ira  la  cadrega,  ma 
aedevano  in  una  cadrega  di  lectio)  scrisse  alcunc  parole 
diaonente  del  Doge  o  dclla  Doo^Rresica,  cio^ :  Marin  Fa- 
hero  daUa  beila  moglie  :  Altri  la  gode^  ed  egU  la  man- 
tiene,  E  la  mattina  furono  vcdnte  tali  parole  acritte. 
E  parve  una  bnilta  cosa.  E  per  la  Signoria  fu  com- 
roesaa  la  co«a  agli  Avvogadori  del  Comune  con  grande 
•fficacia.  I  quali  Avvogadori  subito  diedero  taglia  grandu 
per  venire  in  chiaro  dclla  veritii  di  chi  avca  acritto  tal 
kUera.  E  tmidem  si  seppe,  che  Michele  Steno  areale 
■critte.  E  fu  pei  li  Quaranta  prcao  di  riienerlo ;  e  ri- 
.  tennto  conreas^,  che  in  quella  passione  d'  essere  stato 
■|Hnto  giCi  dal  Solajo,  presente  la  ^ua  amante,  egli  aveale 
■critte.  Onde  poi  fu  placitato  n«l  detto  Consiglio,  e 
parve  al  Consislio  si  per  ri^pptto  all*  eth,  come  per  la 
ealdczza  d*amore,  di  condannarlo  a  compiere  due  meai 
in  prigione  aerrato,  e  poi  ch*  e'  fosse  bandito  di  Venezia 
e  dal  diatrt'tto  per  un'  anno.  Per  la  qual  condcnnagione 
unto  piccola  il  Doge  ne  prese  grande  sdegno,  paren- 
dogli  che  non  fosse  atata  fatta  qnclla  estimariono  della 
cosa,  che  riccrcava  la  sua  dignith  del  Ducato.  E  diceva, 
eh*  eglino  doveano  averlo  fatto  appiccare  per  la  gola,  o 
mdtem  bandirlo  in  perpetuo  da  Venezia.  E  nerch^ 
(quando  dee  siiccedere  un'  cfTftto  ^  neoessario  che  vi 
ooncorra  la  cangione  a  fare  tol'  effV'.ito)  era  destinato,  che 
a  Meaner  Marino  Doge  frtsse  tagliata  la  testa,  f>erci5oc- 
corse,  che  entrata  la  Quaresima  il  giomo  dopo  che  fu 
oondannato  il  detto  Ser  Michele  Steno,  un  gentilnomo 
da  C^  Barbaro,  di  nature  collcrico,  arulasse  all*  Arsenale, 
Homandasse  certe  co«e  ai  Padroni,  ed  era  alia  prescnza 
de*  Siirnori  1*  Ammirnglio  dell'  .Arsenale.  II  quale  intcsa 
la  donianda,  ditise,  die  non  •li  pnfcva  faro.  Quel  scn- 
tiluomo  venne  a  parole  coll*  Ainmiraglio,  e  diedegli  un 
piigno  sii  un*ncchio.  E  perch>  avca  un*ancllo  in  dito, 
coll*  ancllo  gli  nippe  la  pelle,  e  fece  sangue.  E  l*Ammi- 
raglio  cosi  battiiio  c  inMnstiinato  and^  al  Doge  a  lamen« 
tarsi,  arciocch/^  il  Do«je  facessc  fare  gran  puiiizione  con- 
tra il  detto  da  Ch  Barbaro :  II  Doge  dijwe  :  Cht  vuoi  chf 
Afarria  ?  Gunrtla  le  ignnminioMe  parole  luritle  di  me,  e 
il  mmln  rh^l  ittnto  punito  tptel  ribaldo  di  Michelt  Steno, 
ike  le  KmnMc  E  quale  ttimn  havno  i  QHaranta  fatto 
della  pfrxona  nnn/ru  ?  I^onde  I*.\miniraglio  gli  diaae: 
MeMer  lo  Doge^  ne  foi  \x)lete  fann  Signoref  e  fart  ta- 
gliare  tutti  queMi  Itecrhi  gentiluomini  a  pezzij  mi  hoMta 
Panimn^  .hindmni  tsn  njuto,  di  farvi  Signore  di  queMa 
Terra.  E  uUnra  vai  potrete  ea»tigare  tutti  ooMtoro.  In- 
leso  qiies'o,  il  Doge  diwc.  Come  ri  puofareuna  rimiU 
f:*v,?  E  rosl  entrarono  in  ragionamento. 
**  li  Doge  maud.,  a  chiamere  Ser  Bcrtuccio  Faliero  «uo 


nipoie,  il  quale  ttava  con  lui  in  Palazzo,  •  entraroM 
in  quetta  macchinazione.  Ne  si  partirono  di  U,  che  rnu* 
darono  per  Filippo  Calendaro,  uomo  marittimo  e  di  gna 
seguito,  o  per  Bertiiccio  Israello,  ingegnere  e  uomouts* 
tissimo.  E  contigliatisi  insicme  dicde  ordine  di  diia> 
marc  alcuni  altri.  E  cosl  per  alcimi  giomi  la  aoita  ■ 
riducevano  iiisieme  in  Palazzo  in  casa  del  Doge.  B  dii» 
marono  a  parte  a  parte  altri,  videlicet  Niccdd  Fk- 
giuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiano,  Niccoft 
dalle  Bende,  Niccolb  Biondo,  e  Stefano  Trivisano.  B 
ordin6  di  fare  sedici  o  diciassette  Capi  in  diverai  hngU 
della  Terra,  i  quali  avessero  cadaun  di  loro  qoaraiH'iMh 
mini  prowigionati,  pre|>arati,  non  diccndo  a*  deoi  looi 
quaranta  quello,  che  volessero  fare.  Ma  che  il  ffiomo 
stabilito  si  moatrasae  di  far  quistione  tra  loro  in  diveni 
luoglii,  acciocch^  il  Doge  facesse  sonare  a  San  Marco  h 
campane,  le  quali  non  si  possono  suonare,  s*  e^i  mI 
comanda.  E  al  suono  delle  campane  questi  sedid  o 
diciassette  co*  auoi  uomini  venisscro  a  San  Marco  ah 
strade^  che  buttano  in  Piazza.  E  cos)  i  nobili  e  primuj 
citiadini,  che  venissero  in  Piazza,  per  sap^re  dd  romow 
ci5  ch*era,  li  tagliasaero  a  pezzi.  E  (Mgtiito  questo,  cbt 
fosse  chiamato  per  Signore  Mesaer  Marino  Faliero  Dof*. 
E  fcrmatc  le  cose  tra  loro,  stabilito  fu,  che  queito  4kH 
vess'  essere  a'  15  d*Aprilc  del  1S55  in  giomo  di  Mflfta* 
led).  La  quale  macchinaziono  trattata  fu  tra  loro  laalo 
scgretamente,  che  mai  n^  pure  ae  ne  aospettb,  boo  d» 
se  ne  aapense  cos*  alcuna.  Ma  il  Signor*  Iddio,  cbe  ht 
sempre  igutato  questa  glorioaissiroa  citt^,  e  die  pff  h 
santimonie  e  giiistizie  sue  mai  non  Tha  ( 
ispir5  a  un  Beltramo  Bergamasco,  il  quale  fu  i 
Capo  di  quarant*  uoinini  per  uno  de*  detti  < 
(il  quale  intese  qualche  parola,  sicch^  comprete  Vtfy*, 
che  doveva  succedere,  e  il  qual  era  di  casa  di  Ser  Nio- 
colt)  Lioni  di  Santo  Stefano)  di  andare  a  di  *  ***  d*Aprib 
a  casa  del  detto  Ser  Niccolb  Lioni.  E  gli  dnse  oga 
cosa  dell*  ordin  dato.  E  quale  intese  le  cose,  rnnii 
come  morto ;  e  intese  molte  particolaritii,  il  detto  Be^ 
tmmo  il  pregb  che  lo  teneaae  aegreto,  e  gKdo  dina^ 
areioccht^  il  detto  Ser  Niccolb  non  si  partine  di  e 
dl  lo,  acciocch^  egli  non  fosse  morto.  Ed  egb  i 
partirsi,  il  fuce  ritenere  a  auoi  di  casa,  e  serrarlo  '•■  OM 
c'lmera.  Ed  esso  antlo  a  casa  di  M.  Giovanni  Graiienigt 
Nasonc,  il  quale  fu  poi  Doge,  che  stava  anch*  ei^li  a 
Santo  Stefano ;  e  disscgli  la  cosa.  La  quale  parO* 
flogli,  com*era,  d*una  grandissima  importanza,  ttitti  • 
flue  nndarono  a  casa  di  Ser  Marco  Comaro,  die  rta»i 
a  San  Felice.  E  dettogli  il  tutto,  tmti  e  tre  ddibcff 
rono  di  venire  a  casa  oel  uetlo  Ser  Niccolh  Liw,  ti 
esaniinarc  il  detto  Beltramo.  E  quello  esamiiiato.  Vh 
te.<o  le  rrwe,  il  fecero  stare  aerrato.  E  andarono  loiii  • 
tro  a  San  Salvalore  in  sar.ristia,  e  mandorono  i  lorn  ia- 
migli  a  chiamaro  i  Consiglieri,  gli  Avvogadori,  i  Cif* 
de'  Dieci,  e  que*  del  Consiglio.  E  ridotti  instemedincro 
loro  le  cose.  I  quali  rimasero  mortl  E  deliberarono  A 
mandare  pel  detto  Beltramo,  e  fattolo  venire  caiM^ 
mente,  ed  esaminatolo,  e  verificate  le  cose,  ancortM  M 
sentisscro  gran  passione,  pure  pensarono  la  prowimst> 
E  mandarono  pe*  Capi  de*  Quaranta,  pe*  Signan  dl 
nolle,  pd  Capi  de*  Scsticri,  e  p^  Cinque  della  Pace.  B 
onlinato,  ch*  eglino  co*  loro  uommi  trovassero  dc|^ 
altn  buoni  uomini,  e  mandas  ero  a  casa  de'  capi  iif 
congiurati,  ut  »upra  mettessero  loro  le  mani  addoHO. 
E  tolsero  i  detti  le  Maestrerie  delP  Arsenate,  accioch^i 
prowisionati  de*  congiurati  non  potessero  oflendf^ 
E  fi  ridiMMTO  in  Palazzo  veno  la  sera.    Dove  ridom 
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OHO  Mmra  le  porte  deUa  oorte  del  PaUno.  E  owo- 
wmo  m  ordinare  al  campanaro,  che  noa  winawtt  le 
Mfiane.  E  coal  fu  eaeguito,  e  messe  le  mani  addoaau 
lUBi  i  nominati  di  aopnif  furuno  que*  coodoui  al 
iIhhi.  E  redendo  il  Consiglio  de*  Dieci,  che  il  Doge 
ft  aeSa  co«pirazioiie,  presero  di  cle^xero  venti  de* 
Huj  della  Terra,  di  giunu  al  detto  Conaigiio  a  con- 
jfiuc,  non  peri)  che  potessero  mettere  palluUa. 
**!  Conaighm  fiirtmo  que^ti :  Ser  Giovanni  Mncenigo, 
I SaaULTiidi  San  Marco ;  6f>r  Almuri)  Veniero da  Santa 
■riBB,  del  Se«tiero  di  Casieilo ;  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro, 
I  Scalieio  di  Caneregio ;  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  del 
■Mrodi  SanU  Cmce ;  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano,  del  Sc- 
■•di  San  Paolo,  Ser  Panlalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  del 
•befo  d^Onoduro.  Gli  Awogadori  del  Comune  fu- 
•D  Ser  Zufredo  Moroaini,  e  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  e 
Mb  Bon  ballouarono.  Que'  del  Conniglio  de*  Died ; 
poae:  Ser  Giovanni  Marcello,  Ser  Toinmaso  Saiiudo, 
Ser  Micheletto  Dolfino,  Capi  del  dettu  Consiglio  de* 
itd;  Ser  Luca  da  Lcggc,  e  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  Inqui- 
lari del  deito  Consiglio :  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Marino 
CMTO,  Ser  Laodo  Lombardo,  Ser  Nicoletto  Triviaano 
I  Sam'  Angido.  Quest]  clcssero  tra  loro  una  Giunta, 
■la  Mtte  ridolti  quasi  sul  romper  del  giomo,  di  venti 
itf  di  Venezia  de*  m'igliori,  de*  piii  savj,  e  de*  piii  an- 
ek,  per  eonsultare,  non  pcr5  che  mritesscro  pallot- 
ih.  E  noo  vi  vollero  alcuno  da  Cu  Faliem.  E  cac-  j 
iMMO  fuori  del  Consiglio  Niccolb  Paliero,  e  un*  altro 
Faliem  da  San  Tommaso,  per  essere  della  ca- 


lit  del  Doge.  E  quesra  provigiooe  di  chiamare  i  venti 
di  Giimta  fu  motto  conimendafa  per  tutta  la  Terra. 
\fm/d  furono  i  venti  della  Giimta,  Ser  Marco  Giusti- 
ivi,  Procuratore,  Ser*  Andrea  Erizzo,  Procuratore,  Ser 
liwMidij  Giusliniani,  Pruciiraturc,  Ser*  Andrea  Conta- 
■ySer  Simune  Dandolo,  Ser  Niccolb  Volpc,  Ser  Gio- 
IMI  Lorodano,  Ser  Marco  Diedn,  Ser  Giovanni  Gra- 
■Hgo^  Ser*  Andrea  Cr>maro,  Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  So- 
ma^ Ser  Rinieri  da  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser 
lirao  Morosfoo,  Sere  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolb 
joai,  Ser  Filip{M>  Orio,  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Ja- 
tp»  Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini.  E  chiamati 
MMi  venti  nel  Consiglio  de*  Divci,  fu  mandato  per 
§tma  Marino  Faliero  Doge,  H  quale  andava  pel  Pa- 
UM  COB  gran  gente,  gentiluomini,  e  alira  buona  gente, 
hi  warn  sapeano  ancora  come  il  fidto  stava.  In  questo 
Hpo  fii  coodocto,  preso,  e  legato,  Bertuccio  braello, 
■•  de*  Capi  del  rrattato  per  que*  di  Santa  Croce,  e  an- 
H%  (il  preso  Zanrilo  dc4  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa,  e 
Veolslto  Alberto,  it  Guardiaga,  e  altri  uomini  da  mare, 
i^akre  cni)<fizif)ni.  I  quali  furono  esaminati,  e  trovata 
•  i«ii2l  del  tradimento.  A  dl  16  d*Aprile  fu  sentcn- 
■IB  pel  delto  Consiglio  de*  Dieci,  che  Filippo  C alan- 
ine e  Rerturci  braello  fo^sero  appiccati  alle  colonne 
«p*del  b^lronate  del  Palazro,  ncUe  qiiali  sta  a  vedere 
I  mfe  la  festa  della  Caccia.  E  cos)  furono  appiccati 
aa  ipranghe  in  bocca.  E  nel  ginmo  segucnte*  qiiesti 
iPWD  cnndannati,  NiccoUi  Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
^Bieoleno  Ikiro,  Marro  Geuda,  Jacoracllo  Dagdino,  Ni- 
Nhlto  Fcdele  figliudo  di  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  To- 
dh^  detto  Im^ello,  Stefano  Tnvisano,  cambiatoro  di 
aau  Margherita,  Antonio  dalle  Bende.  Furono  tutti 
wia  Chioggia,  che  fuggivano,  e  dipoi  in  divevi  giomi 
dnc  a  line,  ctl  a  uno  a  uno,  per  sentenza  fatta  nel  detto 
sHigiio  de*  Dicci,  furono  appiccati  per  la  go!a  alle  co- 
laei  eootinuindo  dalle  rosse  del  Palazzo^  stguendo  6n 


verso  il  Canale.    E  altri  preai  furono  la8ciati,-ptrcM 

nentirono  il  fatto,  ma  Don  vi  furono  lal  che  fu  datu  loro 

ad  intcmlere  |K!r  queati  capi,  che  vcnissero  coll'  arme, 

per  prond<.'rc  alcuni  mairatlori  in  servigio  della  Signoria, 

nt  altro  sapeano.    Fu  encora  liberate  Nicoletto  Alberto^ 

il  Guard luga,  e  Bariolonimeo  Ciriuola,  e  suo  figliuob, 

e  molti  altri,  che  non  crano  in  cdpa. . 

£  a  dl  16  d*  Aprile,  giorno  di  Vencrdl,  fu  sentensiato 

nel  doito  Consiglio  dc*  Dieci,  di  tagliare  la  testa  a  Mi;*- 

ser  Marino  Faliero  Doge  sul  pato  della  scala  di  pietra, 

dove  i  Dogi  giurano  il  primo  sagramentn,  quando  oion- 

tano  prima  in  Palazzo.     E  cos)  serrato  U  Palazio^  la 

mauina  scgiiente  a  ora  di  terza,  fu  tagliata  la  tesU  al 

detto  Doge  ad)  17  d'  Aprile.     E  prima  la  berretta  fa 

tolta  dl  testa  al  delto  Doge,  avant<  cne  venirse  giii  dalla 

scala.     E  compiuta  la  giustizia,  pare  che  un  Capo  de* 

Dieci  andasse  alle  Colonne  del  Palazzo  sopra  laTiazza, 

e  moetrasse  la  spada  insanguinata  a  tutti,  dicendo:  £ 

ttata  fatta  la  gran  giuMtixia  del  Tradilore,     E  aperta  la 

porta,  tutti  entrarono  dentro  con  gran  furia  a  vedere  il 

Doge,  ch'  era  state  giustiziatn.    E*  da  sapere,  che  a  &r«- 

la  delta  giustizia  non  fu  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo  il  CoMi- 

gliore,  perch^  era  andato  a  casa  per  difeito  della  persona, 

sicch^  furono  quattordid  soli,  che  ballottarono,  doi 

cinque  Consiglieri,  e  nove  del  Conniglio  de*  Dicci.   E  fu 

preso,  che  tuui  i  beni  del  Doge  fossero  confiscati  nel 

Comune,  e  cos)  degli  altri  traditori.     E  fu  concediilo 

al  detto  Doge  pel  detto  Consiglio  de  Died,  ch'  egli  po- 

tesse  ordinare  del  suo  per  ducaU  due  mila.     Ancora  fii 

preso,  che  tutti  i  Consiglicri,  e  Awogadori  del  Cooiune, 

que*  del  Consiglio  de*  Dieci,  e  della  Giunia,  ch*  erano 

stati  a  fare  la  detia  sentenza  del  Doge,  e  d*altri,  avessero 

Ucenza  di  portar*  armc  di  d)  o  di  notte  in  Vcneria  e  da 

Grade  fino  a  Gavarzere,  ch*  t  sotto  il  Dognto,  coo  due 

fanti  in  vita  loro,  stando  i  fanti  con  essi  in  casa  al  suo 

pane  e  al  suo  vino.    E  chi  non  avcssc  fanti,  potosse  dar 

tal  licenza  a*  suoi  figliuoli  ovveru  fratelli,  due  [>er6  e  non 

piii.    Eziandio  fu  data  licenza  ddl*  aime  a  quattro  NotaJ 

della  Cancellena,  cio^  della  Corte  Maggiore,  che  furono 

a  prendere  le  deposizioni  e  inquisizioui,  in  perpetuo  a 

loro  soli,  i  quali  furono  Aniadio,  Nicoletto  di  LorenO| 

Stcflknello,  e  Pietro  de*  Compostelli,  Scrivani  de'  Si- 

gnori  di  notte.     Ed  essendo  stati  impiccati  i  traditori, « 

tagliata  la  testa  al  Doge,  rimase  la  Terra  in  gran  npoeo 

e  quiete.     E  come  in  una  cronica  bo  trovato,  fu  por- 

tato  il  corpo  del  Doge  in  una  barca  con  otto  doppiert 

a  seppelire  nclla  sua  area  a  Sun  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  la 

quale  al  presente  t  in  quell*  andito  per  mezzo  la  Chie- 

suola  di  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  fatta  fare  pel  Vcscovo 

Gabriello  di  Bergamo,  e  un  cassone  di  piotra  con  queste 

lettere :  Iliejacet  DitminuM  Marinm  Faletro  Dux,     E 

npl  grnn  Consiglio  non  gli  ^  state  fatto  alcun  brieve,  ma 

il  liiogu  vacuo  con  lettere,  che  dicoiio  co«i :  7/<c  est  loeuM 

Marini  FnirtrOj  deeapitad  pro  rriminUtwt,     E  pare,  dw 

la  sua  casa  foflse  dnta  alia  Chiesa  di  Sanl*  A|K>«tolo,  la 

qual  era  quella  grande  sul  ponte.     Tamcn  veilo  il  coift> 

trario  che  6  pure  di  Ch  Faliero,  o  die  i  Falieri  la  ricu- 

perassero  con  dnnari  dalia  Chiesa.     N<^  vo^lio  restar  di 

scrivere  alcuni,  che  volevano,  die  fosne  mexso  nel  sue 

breve,  cio^:  Mttrinxtn  Falttro  Dux.   Temeritan  me  ctjnU 

Pcenaa  lui  decapUatuM  pro  rfiminUna,     Altri  vi  foceiw 

un  dislico  assai  degno  al  suo  merito,  il  quale  d  quetti«#, 

da  cesscre  posto  su  la  sua  sepoltura : 

"  Dux  VrDPlom  jacet  hie.  patriani  qui  prnd«re  trataa* 
Scentra.  de<*ua,  eensom,  purdiHif,  stquo  caput  * 
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**  Non  Yoglio  restar  (fi  MiiTere  qudio  che  ho  letto  in 
uwi  cronica,  cio^,  ch«  Marino  Faliero  trovandoai  P<^ 
deitk  e  Capitano  a  Treviao,  e  dovendosi  fare  una  pro- 
oeaaione,  il  veacoTO  stette  troppo  a  far  venire  il  Corpo 
di  Griato.  U  detto  Faliero  era  di  tanta  (tuperbia  e  ar- 
rojanza,  che  diede  un  buffetto  al  prefato  Veacovo,  per 
modo  ch'  egli  quasi  cadde  in  terra.  Per6  fu  permeaao, 
che  il  Faliero  pcrdette  I'intelletto,  e  fece  la  mala  morte, 
oome  ho  acritto  di  aopra." 

♦        **♦♦♦♦ 

Croniea  tU  Sanuto—MvinUxi  S.  S.  Renun  Italicanim 
— -voL  ixii.  6^8— 6S9. 


II. 

MCCCUV. 

MARINO  FAUERO,  DOGE  XUX. 

Oh  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1S54,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be 
the  Duke  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  waa 
Count  of  Valdemarino,  in  the  Marches  of  Treviso,  and 
a  Knight  an<d  a  wealthy  man  to  boot  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  completed,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Great 
Council,  that  a  deputation  of  twelve  should  be  des- 
pat^cd  to  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  from  Rome ;  for,  when  he  was  chosen,  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Father,  at  Rome, 
—the  Holy  Father  liimself  held  his  court  at  Avignon. 
When  Messer  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  was  about  to 
land  in  this  city,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1S54,  a 
thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the  air ;  and  he  was 
enforced  to  land  on  the  place  of  Saint  Mark,  between 
the  two  columns,  on  the  spot  where  evil  doers  are  put 
to  death ;  and  all  thought  that  this  was  the  worst  of 
tokens. — ^Nor  must  I  forget  to  write  that  which  I  have 
read  in  a  chronicle. — When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  waa 
podesta  and  Captain  of  Trevbo,  i\\e  bishop  delayed 
ffxning  in  with  the  holy  sacrament,  on  a  day  when  a 
procession  was  to  take  place.  Now  the  said  Marino  Fa- 
Imo  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful,  that  he  buffeted 
ttia  bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground.  And 
tfierefbrt.  Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of 
his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  hunself  to 
an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine 
months  and  six  days,  he  being  wicked  and  ambitious, 
■ought  to  make  himself  lord  of  Venice,  in  the  manner 
which  I  nave  read  in  an  ancient  chronicle.  When  the 
Thursday  arrived  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  hunt 
the  bull,  the  bull-hunt  took  place  as  usual ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  time%  af\er  the  bull-hunt  had 
ended,  th«>y  all  proceeded  unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke, 
and  assembled  together  in  one  of  his  halls ;  and  they 
disported  themselves  with  the  women.  And  until  the 
first  bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a  banquet  was 
nerved  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  there- 
of^ provided  he  nad  a  Duchess,  and  after  the  banquet 
ihey  all  n;tumed  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele 
Steno,  a  gentleman  of  poor  estate  and  very  young,  but 
crafty  ana  daririg,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of 
the  Duchess.  Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the  woiren 
upon  the  solajo  ;  and  he  behaved  indiscreetly,  so  that 
my  Lord  tne  Duke  ordered  that  Ke  snould  be  kicked  off 
the  aolajo;  and  the  esquires  of  the  Duke  flung  him 
4own  fipo  th«  aoli^  accordingly.    Ser  Michele  thou|ht 


that  such  an  ailrDnt  waa  beyond  all  bearing;  and  wImb 
the  feast  waa  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left  the 
palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  th« 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  tuueemly  words  re- 
lating to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  upon  the  chair  in 
which  the  Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in  those  daya  the 
Duke  did  not  cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  eendal,  bol 
he  sat  in  a  chur  of  wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon: 
— **  Marin  PaJier^  the  huband  of  the  fair  wft ;  otibn 
\du  her^  but  he  keept  her,**  In  the  morning  the  words 
were  seen,  and  the  matter  waa  considered  to  be  very 
scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  commanded  the  Awogadori 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with  the 
greatest  diligence.  A  largess  of  great  amount  was  im- 
mediately proffered  by  the  Awogadori,  in  order  to  div- 
cover  who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length  it 
was  known  that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them.  It 
was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Forty  that  he  shooU  be 
arrested ;  and  he  then  confessed,  that  in  a  fit  of  vexa- 
tion and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being  thrust  off  the 
solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had  written 
the  words.  Therefore  the  Council  debated  thereon. 
And  the  Council  took  hia  youth  imo  cmaideration,  and 
that  he  was  a  lover,  and  therefore  they  adjudged  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement  during  two 
months,  and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  fiftm 
Venice  and  the  state  during  one  year.  In  oonsequenot 
of  this  mercifiil  sentence  the  Duke  became  exceecfingly 
wroth,  it  appearing  to  him  that  the  Council  bad  not 
acted  in  auoh  a  manner  as  was  required  by  the  respect 
due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he  said  that  they  ought 
to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  or  at  least  to  be  baniahed  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  waa  to 
have  his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  neceasary,  whenany 
effect  is  to  be  brought  about,  that  the  cauae  of  such  eA 
feet  must  happen,  it  therefore  came  to  pass,  that  on  tha 
very  day  after  sentence  had  been  prcmounced  on  Ser 
Michele  Steno,  being  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleiaaa 
of  the  liouse  of  Barbaro,  a  ch^eric  gentleman,  went 
to  the  arsenal  and  reqtured  certain  things  of  the  nn^ 
ters  of  the  galleys.     This  he  did  in  the  presence  of  the 
admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  requeH, 
answered, — No,  it  cannot  be  done. — High  worda  araaa 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  admiral,  and  the  gen- 
tleman struck  him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye ;  and 
as  he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring 
cut  the  admiral  and  drew  blood.    The  admiral,  all 
bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to  con- 
plain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to  inffiot 
some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  Ca  Bar- 
baro.— "What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee 7" 
answered  the  Duke ; — **  think  upon  the  shamefiil  gue 
which  hath  been  written  concerning  me ;  and  think  oo 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald 
Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it ;  and  see  how  the  Comdl 
of  Forty  respect  our  person.** — Upon  this  the  adminl 
answered ; — "  My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wish  lomiks 
yourself  a  prince,  and  to  cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gealla' 
men  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  me, 
to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state ;  and  then  you  max 
puniah  thftm  all.'*— Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said  ;—"Ho» 
can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about?** — and  so  they 
discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  hia  nephew,  Ser  Bertucao  FalierOi 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  end  th^  c 
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•boat  tbm  plot.  And,  without  iMvinf  the  ptaoe,  Ihey 
MBl  lor  Philip  Caleodaro,  a  Manwn  of  ^at  repute,  aud 
*or  Bertueciu  IvaeUo,  who  was  eiceedio^ly  nily  and 
waning  Then,  tokinf  counsel  amongst  themselves, 
Ikey  agreed  to  call  in  some  others ;  and  to  for  several 
■^  sooceasively,  they  met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in 
hbpefaMe.  And  the  foitowing  men  were  called  in  singly ; 
to  «it;^Niccolo  Fagiuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano 
F^iulo,  Niccolo  dalle  Bende,  Niccolo  Biondo,  and  Ste- 
kao  Trivieano. — It  was  concerted  that  sixteen  or  seven- 
teoi  leaders  should  be  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
dty,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  armed  and 
prepared ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to  know  their  des- 
tieatioo.  On  the  appointed  day  they  were  to  make  af- 
frays ansoogst  theoMelves  here  and  Uiore,  in  order  that 
tkc  Duke  night  have  a  pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of 
Saa  Marco:  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order 
•f  the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  siz- 
tesa  or  seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  come 
lo  Saa  Marco,  through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the 
Piaiza.  And  when  the  noble  and  leading  citizens  should 
oooK  mto  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  then 
Hm  cawpiratura  were  to  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  this 
vork  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke 
«u  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of  Venice.  Things 
kafing  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to  fulfil  their  in- 
Mit  oa  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
fear  ISSo.  So  covertly  did  they  pk>t,  that  no  one  ever 
ktMOA  of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this 
flohoas  city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and 
hofincsB,  hath  never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo 
BergaiMsco  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light 

■  llw  following  manner.  This  Beluramo,  who  belonged 
toSsr  Niccolo  Liooi  of  Santo  Stefano,  had  heard  a  word 
artwoof  what  was  to  take  place ;  and  so,  in  the  before- 
■emiooed  month  of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
ifcresaid  Ser  Niccolo  lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  partio- 
■lan  of  the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo,  when  he  heard  all 
ihese  thin^  was  struck  dead,  an  it  were,  with  affright. 
Bs  beard  all  the  particulars,  and  Beltramo  prayed  him 
to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  be  told  Ser  Niccolo,  it  was 

■  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the 
tteeoth  of  April,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Beltramo  was 
foug,  but  Ser  Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands 
^OB  bim  and  lock  him  up.  Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to 
(be  bouse  of  Meuer  Giovanni  Gradenigo  Nasoni,  who 
iftcrwaids  b*?came  Duke,  and  ^ho  also  lived  at  Santo 
Sle&no,  and  told  him  all.  The  maiter  seemed  to  him 
to  be  r*f  the  very  grcatt-st  imp  utanc*^,  an  indeed  it  was; 
ttd  ihey  two  wrnt  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Comaro, 
«boliv«d  at  San  Felice;  and,  having  Rpoken  uith  him, 
ikeT  aH  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  house 
flf  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  naid  Beltramo ; 
iod  baring  queittioncrd  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to 
Mj,  they  l«^t  him  in  confinement.  And  then  they  all 
tkiee  went  into  the  sacriity  of  San  Salvalortr,  and  sent 
fer  mrtn  to  summon  the  Councillors,  the  A wogadori, 
the  Cx\H  de'  Dioci,  and  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  w*>re  assembled,  the  wliule  story  was  told 
to  them.  Tliey  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 
tfl^risht.  Thfy  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He 
*u  brought  in  before  them.  They  examined  him,  and 
ucertairted  that  the  matter  was  true ;  and,  although 
*^  were  excec<iingly  troubled,  yet  they  determined 
^no  their  measures.     And  they  sent  for  (he  Capi  de* 


Quarania,  the  Signori  di  Notte,  the  Capi  de'  8esti«ri» 
and  the  Cinque  delta  Pace;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
associate  to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true,  who 
were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
con&piracy  and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the 
foreman  of  iho  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspirators 
might  not  do  mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assem- 
bled in  the  palace.  When  they  were  assembled  in  tho 
palace,  they  caused  the  gates  of  the  quadrangle  d  the 
palace  to  be  shuL  And  they  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the 
bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  th  • 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  before-mentioned  coo* 
spirators  were  secured,  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
palace ;  and  as  the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke 
was  in  the  plot,  they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  state  shoukl  be  associated  to  them,  for 
the  puqiose  of  consultation  and  deliberation,  but  thai 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  ballot. 

Tlie  counsellors  were  the  following:  Ser  Giovama 
Mocenigo,  of  tho  Sestiero  of  San  Marco ;  Ser  Abnoro 
Veniero  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sestiero  of  CasteCo; 
Ser  Tommaso  Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Caneregio;  Ser 
Giovanni  Sanudo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Croce ;  Ser 
Pietro  Trivisano,  of  ilie  Sestiero  of  San  Paolo;  Ser 
Pantalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Gssodurow 
The  Avvogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  were  Zulredo 
Morosini,  and  Ser  Orio  Pa^qualigo ;  and  these  did  nol 
balioL  I'hoec  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Giovanni 
MarccUo,  Ser  Tommaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto 
Dolfino,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten. 
Ser  Luca  da  Lcgge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  inquisi- 
tors of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Polam, 
Ser  Marino  Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and  Ser 
Nicoletto  Trivisano,  of  Sant*  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they 
chose  a  junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  fi^ooa 
amongst  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  and  tho  oldeaL 
They  were  to  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  they 
wouM  not  admit  any  one  of^  Ch  Faliero.  And  Niccolo 
Faliero,  and  another  Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San  Tommaao^ 
were  expelled  from  the  Council,  because  they  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this  resolution  of 
creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised  through- 
out the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of  the 
junta  of  tv^enty : — Str  Marco  Giustiniani,  Procuratore, 
Ser'  Andrea  Erizzo,  Prrnruratore,  Ser  Lionardo  Guie- 
tiniini,  Procuratore,  Ser' Andrea  Contarini,  Sere  Simone 
Dandulo,  Ser  Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  LoredanO| 
Ser  Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea 
Coniaro,  Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  Soran70,  Ser  Rinieri 
da  Mo!<to,  Ser  Gazano  Marcel  lo,  Ser  Marino  Morosini, 
Ser  Stefano  Helesno,  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  Ser  Filippo 
Drif),  Ser  Marco  Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser 
Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  dio 
Council  of  Ten ;  and  they  8«'ni  for  my  Lord  Marino 
Faliero  the  Duke;  and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then 
consorting  in  ilie  palace  with  people  of  great  estatOy 
gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none  of  whom  knew 
yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuccio  Isracllo,  who,  as  one  ef 
the  ringleadcrSf  was  to  head  the  connpirators  m  Santa 
Croce,  was  arreMctl  and  bound,  and  orcnight  l>efore  th^ 
Council.  Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Ro>«a,  Nicoletto 
AlDerto,  and  the  Guardiaga,  were  also  taken  to£ether, 
with  several  seamen,  and  people  of  various  •^naa. 
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These  were  examined,  and  the  truth  of  the  plot  was 
ascertained. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  judgment  was  given  in  the 
Council  of  Ten,  that  Filippo  CaJendaro  and  Bertuccio 
IsraeUo  should  be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to 
look  at  the  bull-hunt :  and  they  were  hanged  with  gags 
Id  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned : — Nio- 
colo  Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco 
Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  the  son  of 
Philip  Cdlendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Israello,  Stefano 
Trivisano,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and 
Antonio  dalle  Bcnde.  Tbcne  were  all  taken  at  Chiozza, 
(or  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by 
virtue  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in 
the  Council  of  Ten,  they  were  hanged  on  successive 
days,  some  singly  and  some  in  couples,  upon  the  col- 
umns of  tne  palace,  beginning  from  (he  red  columns, 
and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And  other 
|>risoners  were  discharged,  because,  although  they  had 
been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assist- 
ed in  it :  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed 
tnd  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  in  order 
to  secure  certain  criminals,  and  ihey  knew  nothing  else. 
Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommeo 
Ciriuola  and  his  son,  and  several  oi'aers,  who  were  not 
guiUy,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  judgment  was 
also  given,  in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my 
Lord  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his  head 
cut  off,  and  that  the  execution  should  be  done  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes 
lake  tlieir  oath  when  they  first  enter  the  palace.  On 
the  following  day,  the  seventeenth  of  April,  the  doors 
of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had  his  head  cut  off, 
about  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was 
laken  from  the  Duke*s  head  before  he  came  down  stairs. 
When  (he  execution  was  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of  the  palace  over 
against  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the 
oloudy  sword  unto  (ho  people,  crying  ou(  with  a  loud 
voice—"  The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the  trai- 
tor!"— and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  tlie  people  all 
rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  who  had  been 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known,  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the 
I  ouncilior,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence 
was  pronounced ;  because  he  was  unwell  and  remained 
•t  Home.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted;  that  is  to 
Miy,  five  councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
And  it  was  adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels  of 
the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the  other  traitors,  should  be 
(Wfeited  to  (lie  state.  And,  as  a  grace  to  the  Duke,  it 
was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  that  he  should  be 
iUlowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducats  out  of  his 
own  property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  coun- 
cillors and  all  the  Avvogadori  of  the  commonwealth, 
iiiose  of  the  Council'of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the 
funta  who  had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the  Duke 
WTiQ  tne  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying arms  t>oth  by  day  and  by  night  in  Venice,  and 
trom  Grado  to  Cavazerc.  And  (hey  were  also  to  be 
tttowed  two  Piotroen  carrying  arms,  tlie  aforesaid  fnoC- 


men  living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their  o%m  houwi. 
And  he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  might  tramAr 
the  privilege  to  his  sons  or  his  brothers ;  but  only  Is 
two.  Permission  of  carrying  arms  was  also  granted  Is 
the  four  Notaries  of  the  Chancery,  that  is  to  aayyoTdM 
Supreme  Court,  who  took  the  depositions ;  and  Htnej 
were  Amedio,  Nicoletto  di '  Lorino,  Stefianelto,  and 
Pietro  de  Compostelli,  the  secretaries  of  the  Signori  A 
No((e. 

After  tlie  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke  bad 
had  his  head  cut  ofl^  the  stale  remained  in  great  traih 
quillity  and  peace.  And,  as  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle, 
the  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  wift 
eight  torches,  to  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Giovaani 
e  Paolo,  where  it  was  buried.  The  (nmb  is  now  ia 
tliat  aisle  in  (he  middle  of  the  little  church  of  Sania 
Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Gabriel  of 
Bergamo.  It  is  a  c<^fin  of  stone,  with  these  words  en* 
gi  aved  thereon :  "  Heiejacet  Dominus  Marinus  FiJitn 
/>i/dr."— And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait  in  the  hall 
of  the  Great  Council : — But  in  the  place  where  it  ought 
to  have  been,  you  see  these  word^ : — "  Hie  eat  Inaii 
Mcaini  FaUtro  decapUati  pro  crimmibus^ — and  it  ■ 
thought  that  his  house  was  granted  to  the  church  of 
Sant*  Apostolo ;  it  was  that  great  one  near  the  bridge. 
Yet  this  could  not  be  the  case,  or  else  (he  family  bought 
it  back  from  the  church  ;  for  it  still  belongs  to  Ck  Fa> 
Hero.  I  must  nut  refrain  from  noting,  that  some  wished 
to  write  the  fuUouing  words  in  the  place  where  hii 
portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  aforesaid :— "  JlforisMt 
FaUtro  DuXy  temeritas  mt  cepit^  panoM  tui,  dtcafiiatn 
proariminiUu,** — Others,  also,  indited  a  couplet,  wurthjr 
of  being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

"  Dux  Venctum  Jacet  heic,  palrtam  qui  prodere  tentaiMi 

forptn,  decM,  ctMum,  peid  idit,  atque  caput.* 

[I  an  obliged  for  ibi*  excelleni  tnoaUlion  of  tk«  old  rbrMidttollr> 

F.  Coben,  to  whom  the  reader  will  fiod  bioiwir  iDdebicd  Ibr  a  nnm 

tLai  I  onuld  not  mjrseir  (Ibouf  h  after  many  f  ran'  inrercoum  witk  fiiloij 

bav«  liveD  bv  any  memm  to  purely  and  ao  failbfuU).] 


III. 

'<  Al  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  succedet(e  ta 
vecchio,  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  (imone  della  repubblics, 
ma  sempre  prima  di  quel,  che  facca  d'  uopo  a  lui,  ed  alia 
patria :  eg!i  t  Marino  Faliero  personnaggio  a  me  ooto 
per  antica  dimestichezza.  Falsa  era  P  opiniooe  intonie 
a  lui,  giacch^  cgli  si  mo8tr6  fomito  pitt  di  coraggio 
che  di  senno.  Non  pago  della  prima  dignith,  entrO  eba 
sinistro  piede  nel  pubblico  Palazzo:  imperdoctM 
questo  Doge  dei  Teneti,  magif^trato  sacro  in  tulti  i  ee- 
coli,  che  dagli  antichi  fu  sempre  venerato  qual  nurnein 
quella  citlh  1*  altr'  jeri  fu  decollato  nel  vestibob  deO* 
istesso  Palazzo.  Discorrerci  fin  dal  principle  le  eatiN 
di  un  tale  ovcnto,  se  cosl  vario,  ed  ambiguo  noo  oe 
fosse  il  grido.  Nessuiio  perb  lo  scusa,  tutti  afiermaoOi 
che  egli  abbia  voluto  cangiar  qualche  cosa  nelP  ordioe 
della  refiubblica  a  lui  tramandato  dai  maggiori.  Che 
dcsiderava  egli  di  piti  7  lo  son  d'awiso,  che  egli  abbia 
ottenuto  cic),  die  non  si  concedette  a  iiessiin  ahro: 
mentre  adempiva  gli  uffioj  di  legato  prcsso  il  Pontcfice, 
e  sulle  rive  del  Rodano  trattava  la  pace,  che  io  priio* 
di  lui  avevo  indarno  tentato  di  conchiudere,  gli  Hi  eotf 
ferito  r  onore  del  Ducato,  che  n^  chiedeva,  n^  s*  aspet- 
tava.  Tomato  in  patria,  pennb  a  quelle,  cui  nf«*"r»o 
non  pose  mente  giammai,  e  soffr)  quello  che  a  niup^ 
aocade  mai  de  soflrire :  giacch^  in  quel  luogo  celeber 
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^  •  cfaMriniHM,  e  bulliwhiio  infra  tutti  qiwUi,  che 
4^  o*«  i  Mioi  anlcnali  averaoo  ricevuti  graiidiMinii 
i  in  MrTin  alio  pom|le  ihonfali,  ivi  egli  fit  traaci* 
t  m  modo  aervUe,  e  spogliato  delle  imegoe  ducali, 
tan*  la  testa,  e  macchib  ool  proprio  sangue  la  loglie 
iCBino,  V  atrio  del  Palazzo,  e  le  scale  mannoree  ren- 
I  ipaaae  ^nJkm  Uliutn  o  dalle  aolenoi  feativitk,  o  dallo' 
k  ipofbe.  Ho  nolato  U  luogo,  era  nolo  U  tempo : 
•Mw  del  Natale  di  Criato  1366,  (u  il  giomo  18  d'A- 
B.  Si  alto  h  il  grido  sparso,  che  u  alcuiio  esaminerii 
■Miplina,  a  le  cuntunuunze  di  qiiella  citik,  e  quanto 
laBMBto  di  cow  venga  mioacciato  dalla  luoite  di  un 
eoain  (quaatunqtra  roolu  aliri,  come  narrano,  es- 
da  oocnphci,  o  subinmo  1'  iiitesso  supplicto,  o  lo 
attaao)  si  accorgcrk,  che  nulla  di  piii  graiMie  avvenne 
Mith  tempi  nell'  Italia.  Tu  fiirse  qui  attejidi  il  uiio 
dioD ;  aaaolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  (ama,  bench^ 
■a  potuto  a  castigare  piii  mitaoientc,  e  con  maggwr 
ewu  vendiearB  il  suo  dolore:  ina  nun  coel  (kcil- 
■!•,  ■  nodera  un*  ira  giusta  insieroe,  e  grande  in 
■HMroeo  popolo  priocipaimenle,  nel  quale  il  pre- 
mma,  ed  intahile  volgo  aguzza  gli  slimoli  dell*  ira- 
■dia  can  rapirii,  e  icoiMigliati  clamori.  Compatisco, 
wIP  Brteeao  tempo  mi  adiru  con  quell*  infelice  uomo, 
fmie  adoroo  di  un*  inaolito  onore,  non  so  che  cusa 
wlimc  negli  estremi  aiini  della  sua  viu :  la  cala- 
A  di  Ini  diviene  sempre  piu  grave,  perchd  dalla 
iCiMa  ooDtra  di  esso  promulgata  apparirh,  che  egli  fu 
m  sob  misero,  ma  insauo,  e  dumeiite,  e  che  con  vane 
tk  m  Miirpb  per  tauli  aniu  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza. 
— uiiiiLe  i  Dogi,  i  quali  gli  succederunno,  che  questo 
M  esNDpio  poato  iunanzi  oi  luro  ocehi,  quale  specchio 
il  quale  vcggauo  di  easere  nou  Signori,  ma  Duci,  anzi 
iiseweo  Duci,  ma  onorati  servi  dcUa  Repubblica. 
aifasano;  e  giacch^  fluttuaiio  le  publicche  cose,  sfor- 
lonci  di  guvemar  modestissunaincntc  i  privati  nostri 
fsn." 

LecaiL     Viiggi  di  Petr(tre.a,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

TW  above  Italian  translaiimi  from  the  Latin  epistles 

'  Petrarch,  proves— 

Inly,  That  Marino  Falicro  was  a  personal  friend  ofi 

Bttvch'n:  **anlica  dimestichezra,'*  old  intimacy,  is  the 

nse  of  the  ptiet. 

&Sj,  That  Petrarch  thought  that  he  had  more  courage 

••  conduct,  »•  pill  di  mrai^f^io  cht;  di  s«»iino.'» 

My,  That  there  wa<  t.om«'  ji.'alousy  on  the  part  of, 

ctrareh;  fir  he  siysthat  Marino  F'alitTO  w. 15  treating  I 

'  the  peacK  which  he  himself  had  *'  vainly  attempted , 


a  hero ;  and  that  his  passions  were  too  violent.  TIm 
paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore  ialla  to  tiM 
ground.  Petrarch  says,  *<ihat  there  had  been  no 
greater  event  in  lus  tiroes**  {our  time*  literally),  «*  noitri 
U'mpi,'*  in  Italy.  He  aluo  ditfers  from  the  historian  iD 
saying  that  Faliero  was  **  on  the  banks  of  the  /ZAons,** 
instead  of  at  Rome,  when  elected ;  the  other  accouaO 
say,  that  the  deputation  of  the  Venetian  senate  met 
him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide,  and  is  of  no  great  importance.  Had 
the  man  succeeded,  lie  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  is,  what  an  tbqr 
both? 


4ilily,  l*}ial  the  hnnoiir  of  the  diikeJom  was  con- 
ned o|ion  htm,  f%hich  he  nfciihcr  Kou^ht  nor  expected, 
tbe  o^  cltitxleva  n»*'i*  w\f  ttava,'*  and  «  Uu-h  had  twwr 
*ca  gruif^  to  any  other  in  Itke  cirruni>tunc'fs,  "ci6j 
^  son  SI  c»Mic«-d«ite  a  n<>j(sun  al'.io  ,**  "  yutof  of  the  j 
t^weem  in  whicli  he  hiumi  have  been  h<-ld.*'  1 

^y,  That  he  htd  a  ri.'fiiiiation  for  wfium^  onlt/\ 
*fcited  by  the  la«l  enterj»ri.4c  ot'  hiii  lii'«!,  *'iii  uurpir 
fi  tuti  anni  una  fals^i  f-inii  ih  sa;ii« dzh.'' — ** Ik*  huii . 
*w?ed  Utr  sw»  many  yoars  a  falyo  fcinie  of  wisilorn;", 
fil^w  a  tli.ii'*'!'.!  task,  I  shoiilil  think.  Pr^tiilo  arr  ^m-i.c- 
fiflt  (hiihI  out  belike  ei'jhty  years  of  a«;«,  at  least  in  a, 
'ep'ACc  j 

Fnw  thr<e,  and  the  othr-r  liii*Toriral  notes  which  I ! 
'>*»e  coikcteii,  it  may  b«!  iiilnrre-.l  that  Mahiio  Fuiiiri> 
'^'■■^Med  nuny  of  the  qiiahUcs,  but  iiot  tiic  success  uf. 


IV. 

ExtraU  de  Couvrtige.—HittaiTe  de  la  JUpuhUipia  ds 
Veiiviej  par  P.  Daru,  de  CAcadimie  Franeam^ 
toin.  V.  hv.  xzxv.  p.  96,  etc.  Edition  de  Parity 
MDCCCXIX. 

"  A  CES  auaques  si  fr^quentes  que  le  goavcmement 
dirigeait  contre  le  clerge,  ^  ces  luUes  ^tabiies  entre  lea 
diflferens  corps  cunHtitut^s,  &  ces  entreprises  de  la  masn 
de  la  noblesse  contre  les  de|>ositaires  du  pouvoir,  k 
toutes  ces  propositions  d'innovalion  qui  se  terminaicnt 
loujours  par  des  co«jpR  d'etat ;  il  faut  ajoiiter  une  autro 
cause,  non  moins  propre  k  [iropager  le  m6pns  dee  an* 
ciennes  doctrines,  c'ctuit  Pexdt  dt  la  eorruptum, 

**  Cette  liberie  de  mosurs,  qii*on  avait  long-temps  raiH 
tee  comme  le  charme  principal  de  la  soci6te  de  Venisey 
etaii  devenue  un  des4)nlre  scaiidaleux ;  le  lien  du  manage 
etaii  moins  sacre  dans  ce  pays  catholiqui  que  dans  ceiut 
oil  les  lois  civiles  et  religieu^cs  pcrmeitent  de  le  dia- 
soudre.  Faute  do  pouvoir  rumpre  le  contrat,  on  sup- 
posait  qu*il  iravait  jamais  existe,  et  les  moyens  de  nul- 
lite,  allegucs  avec  imptideur  par  les  epoux,  etaieot 
admis  avec  la  mi^me  facility  par  des  macitttrats  et  par 
des  pn^ures  cgalenieni  corrompus.  Ces  divorces  color^a 
d*un  autre  nuiii  deviitrent  si  frequents,  que  l*acte  le  plun 
imporl;int  de  la  socit'U'  civile  se  trouva  de  la  competence 
d'un  tribunal  d*iv\<:cptiuii,  el  que  cc  fut  h  la  |iolice  d« 
reprinu  r  le  Kcaiululc.  Lc  cunstil  dus  dix  ordonna,  eo 
17£!:2,  que  toute  feninie  qui  iiitentcrail  une  demande  en 
*Ji:>suluiion  du  manage  serait  obligre  d'en  attendre  le 
jii;;eniciit  daiM  un  cjiuvent  que  le  tribunal  desigoeraiL' 
L>i*>nl6t  aprt's  il  cxMpia  devant  lui  tuuifts  les  causes  da 
ccttc  nature.^  Cel  ciiipieienMmt  sur  la  jurisdiction 
c«:d(;sia»tique  ayanl  occasionne  des  reclamations  de  la 
part  de  la  cour  tie  Uoiiie,  le  conseil  se  ri^serva  le  droit 
de  debouti.r  Its  efx^ux  de  lour  demande  ;  et  ronsentit  k 
la  rtiivoyrr  deviiiit  rutiicialitc,  touies  Ws  foies  qu*il  na 
Taiirail  p.*i»  rtjuce.' 

**  II  y  eui  un  ni'mu-nt  ou  sans  doute  le  renverseroent 
des  torUiij«:s,  l:i  pf.rte  dc*  jouncs  gens,  les  discordos  d«H 
mestiqu'-s,  di'terinintrenl  ie  gouvernement  u  s*c«*arter 
di:.s  m.'L\inies  ^uM  sViait  failes  sur  la  liberie  do  muiura 
(pril  pernii'ttuit  h  sos  siijets:  on  chassa  de  Veni:>e  loutee 
les  couriisuKt  s.  Mi.is  leur  absence  ne  suiHsait  pas  pour 
riiineii<*r  uiix  lK>nn«>s  murtiirs  toute  une  |)Opulation  eievee 
•lang  la  iilus  hunleiise  licence.  Le  dchordre  pencil •> 
duns  riiiii^ricur  des  famillejt,  dans  les  cloitre4i ;  et  t*on  se 


1   (%irr^p«»n(!an*o    do  M.  8rlilic>     chaigA   d'altaiits  •• 
Fninrr.  ilihx'fhf  ftu  yi  A  out,  ITriVi. 

y  ii.i.i.  iVjM-rhi'.iuni  AoCt. 

3  Ibid.   Dcp^clie  du  3  Au<ttiiii»r*   tT% 
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erut  oblig^  de  rmppeler,  d'indemniser  mdroe '  des  fenmies 
qui  Burprenaient  quelquefois  d'importants  secrets,  et 
4|u'on  pouvait  employer  utileraent  h  miner  des  hommes 
que  leur  fortune  aureit  pu  r^ndre  dangeretut.  Depois, 
la  licence  est  toujours  all^e  croissant,  et  Pon  a  tu  non 
•ouleroent  des  nitres  trafiquer  de  la  rirginit^  de  leiirs 
files,  mais  la  rendre  par  un  contrat,  dont  Pauthenticit6 
^tait  garantie  par  la  signature  d'un  oflicier  public,  et 
Pexecution  niise  so«is  la  protection  des  lois.' 

**  Les  parloirs  des  couvents  oCi  etaient  renferm^es  les 
files  nobles,  les  maisons  des  courtisanes,  quoique  la 
police  y  entretint  soigneusement  un  grand  nombre  de 
■unroillans,  6taient  les  sculs  points  de  reunion  de  la  so- 
ei^t^  de  Venise,  et  dans  ces  deux  endroits  si  divers  on 
6tait  ^galeroent  libre.  La  musique,  les  collations,  la 
galanterie,  n'etaient  pas  plus  interdites  dans  les  parloirs 
que  dans  les  casins.  H  y  avait  iin  grand  nombre  de 
casins  destindsi  aux  reunions  publiques,  oil  le  jeu  ^tait 
la  principale  occupaUon  de  la  soci^t^.  C*^tait  un  tin- 
(ulier  spectacle  de  voir  autour  d'une  table  des  personnes 
des  deux  sexes  en  masque,  et  de  graves  personnages  en 
fobe  de  inagistrature,  implorant  le  hasard,  passant  des 
•ngoisses  du  dtssespoir  aux  illusions  de  I'esp^rance,  et 
cek  sans  profSrer  une  parole. 

*'  Les  liches  avaient  des  casins  particuliers ;  mais  Us 
J  vivaient  avec  myst^re ;  leurs  ferames  delaiss^es  trou- 
vai«it  un  dedommagement  dans  la  libcrte  dont  elles 
jouissaient ;  la  corruption  des  mcBurs  les  avait  privies 
de  tout  leur  empire ;  on  vient  de  parcourir  toute  l*his- 
loire  de  Venise,  et  on  ne  les  a  pas  vues  une  seule  fois 
•xeroer  la  moindre  influence." 


£xtraet  from  the  History  of  the  Republic  of  Venice^  by 
P.  Daru,  Member  ^f  the  French  Academy,  vol.  y. 
b.  zxzv.  p.  95,  etc.     Pahs  Edit.  1819. 

'*To  these  attacks,  so  frequently  pointed  by  the 
govemr.tofit  against  the  clergy, — to  the  continual  strug- 
gle between  the  different  constituted  bodies, — to  these 
•itterpriscs,  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against 
the  depositanes  of  power, — to  all  those  projects  of  inno- 
vation, which  always  ended  by  a  stroke  of  state  policy, — 
wn  must  add  a  cause  not  less  fitted  to  spread  contempt 
for  andent  doctrines  ;  this  was  the  excftss  of  corruptioti, 

'^Hiat  fireedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long 
Vtasted  of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society, 
had  degenerated  into  scandalous  licentiousness ;  the  tie 
•f  marriage  was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  country, 
tban  among  those  nations  where  the  laus  and  reli^sion 
admit  of  its  being  dissolved.  Because  they  could  not 
break  the  contract,  they  ft- igned  that  it  had  not  exi:)led ; 
4iid  the  ground  of  miHify,  imm»>tl<:stly  alleged  by  the 
Pmrried  pair,  was  admitted  with  espial  facility  by  priests 
and  magistrates,  alike  cornipt.  I'hejio  divorces,  veiled 
under  another  name,  becam«.  so  frequent,  that  the  nKwt 
important  act  of  civil  society  was  dincovcred  to  be 
amenable  to  a  trihim<ti  of  exceptions ;  and  to  restrain 
the  open  scand::^  of  such  proceedings  hocame  the  office 
•f  tlie  police.    In  1762  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that 

1  Ijti  d^rrut  do  mppot  \m  d6«irnnit  soun  le  nom  do  nostre. 
kemtm^tte  mrretriri.  On  lear  ncsiiriia  un  fond«  ei  d««ji  mniMiiui 
app**)**:*  Cane  rampune,  d'uii  vient  la  d^numinaliun  iiyurieuw 
de  f'trnrnpane. 

'-  Mnyer.  lUtrription  df  yrni^e,  fom.  ii.  et  H.  Archenholtz, 
TeUeau  dsCltulie,  torn.  L  chap.  3. 


every  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  b«r 
marriage  should  be  compelled  to  awaai  the  decinon  of 
the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by  the  court' 
Soon  afterwards  the  same  council  summoned  all  caiiM 
of  that  nature  before  itself.*  This  infnngement  ob 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having  occasioned  some  re- 
monstrance from  Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  penoos, 
and  consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  u 
it  should  not  previously  have  rejected.' 

"There  was  a  moment  in  whkh,  doubtles*,  the  de- 
struction of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  do- 
mestic discord,  occasioned  by  these  abuses,  detenmoed 
the  government  to  depart  from,  its  established  maximi 
concerning  the  freedom  of  manners  alkmed  the  subjecL 
AU  the  courtesans  were  banished  from  Venice,  bat  their 
absence  was  not  enough  to  reclaim  and  bring  badr 
good  morals  to  a  whole  people  brought  up  m  the  noit 
scandakms  hcentiousness.  Depravity  reached  the  verj 
bosoms  of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  doistef ; 
and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  em 
to  indemnify  *  women  who  sometimes  gained  posses 
sion  of  important  secrets,  and  who  might  be  osefidly 
employed  in  the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes  mi^ 
have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that  time  lic«A- 
tiousness  has  gone  on  increasing,  and  we  have  aeen 
mothers,  not  only  selling  the  innocence  of  their  dau^ 
ters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract,  authenticated  bj  the 
signature  of  a  public  officer,  and  the  performance  of 
which  was  secured  by  the  protection  of  the  bivn.* 

<*  The  parlours  of  the  couvents  of  noble  ladin,  and 
the  houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  carefully 
kept  up  a  number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only 
assemblies  for  society  in  Venice;  and  m  these  two 
traces,  so  different  from  each  other,  there  was  equal  free* 
dom.  Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were  not  more  ibrlwl- 
den  in  the  parlours  than  at  the  casinos.  There  were  i 
number  of  casinos  for  the  purpose  of  public  assemUies, 
where  gaming  was  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  companj. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  sec  persons  of  either  sei,  milk- 
ed, or  grave  personages  in  their  magisterial  robea,  round 
a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  v^ay  at  one  yumA 
to  the  agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  illuiioMor 
hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

"  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  trnvf- 
nito  in  them;  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned 
found  compensation  in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The 
corruption  of  ntorals  had  deprived  them  of  their  e» 
pire.  We  have  just  reviewed  the  whole  history  rf 
Venice,  and  we  have  not  once  seen  them  exercue  the 
slightest  influence.^* 

From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  barbarian^  there  are  some  honourable  mdh 
vidual  exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualigo,  the  laM,  iJvl» 
alas !  poKthumoKs  son  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dofes  wi^h 
the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with  for  fX^*^ 
gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the  nw" 


1  CorrespfliMlenee  of  Mr.  Prhlick.  Frenrh  chanrd  d'affctf*** 
DeHpatrii  ui-Hth  Au«rnfct,  IT-*!. 
V  fliid.   DoKpjitch.  3Ui  August 

3  lliid    DeHpnieh.  3i<  Septrmb.^r.  ITSIS. 

4  The  dj'Cn-e  fur  their  rwall  dmianMipM  th«»m  »»  •w'r' *'•* 
mfrif'  m*-rtfriri.  A  furnl  and  »oii.i'  huii-'fii  cnllt-,!  (  nf  r  »* 
pan'  wi-re  nuiicmMl  to  ihcin :  henre  lite  opprobrtoiifi  ap|»>«Ia»»'* 
•  1    Ctirnmpaye. 

a  Mnyer,  Dnirription  of  f^enicf,  vol.  ii.  and  M.  Archtuho^** 
I'uture  atltaljf*  vol.  i.  chap,  t. 
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lonble  mdMHi  ofi*  Liasa.  I  cmme  home  in  the  squadron 
nib  the  prises  in  181 1,  and  recollect  to  have  hound  Sir 
rAam  Hoste,  and  the  other  officers  engaged  in  that 
lohooa  cooflict,  speak  in  the  highest  tenns  oT  Pasqua- 
ga's  behaviour.  There  is  the  Abbate  Morelli.  There 
i  Ahrise  Qucrini,  who,  afVer  a  long  and  honourable 
jploniitic  career,  finds  some  consolation  for  the  wrongs 
r  bis  country,  iu  the  pursuits  of  literature,  with  his 
•pbew,  Vittor  Beozon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  beauty, 
whenxuieor^LaBiondinainGondoletta."  There  are 
M  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet  Laroberti,  the 
Htbor  of  the  "  Biondina,"  etc  and  many  other  estiraa- 
h  productions ;  and,  not  least  in  an  Englishman's  esti- 
atioa,  Madame  MicheUi,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare. 
[Vare  are  the  young  Dandolo,  and  the  improwisatore 
fairer,  and  Giuseppe  Albrizzi,  the  accomplished  son 
i  an  accomplished  mother.  There  is  Aglietti,  and, 
vtro  there  nothing  else,  there  is  the  immortality  of 
?■»?>.  Cicognara,  Mustoxiihi,  Bucati,  etc.,  etc.  I  do 
Ml  redion,  becaiwe  the  one  is  a  Greek,  and  the  others 
s«a  bom  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off,  which,  through- 
wi  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not   jl  forttgner^  at  UoMt  a 


VI. 
Ettrml  de  Pouvrage — HiMuire  UtUraire  dPItaiie,jpwr 
P.  L,  Ihncudnej  torn.  ix.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  144.    Edi- 
tioa  de  Paris,  MDCCCXIX. 

**  II  y  a  une  prediction  fort  singuli^re  sur  Venise :  *Si 
taoe  changes  pas,*  dit-elle  k  cette  republiquo  alli^re,  *  ta 
liberty,  qui  d^j^  s'enfuit,  ne  comptera  pas  un  sidcle  apr^s 
a  siiUi^nKi  auri^e.' 

**  Efl  faisant  rcmonler  Pcpoque  de  la  liberie  Vim- 
tieane  jus<]u*a  retablissement  du  gouvemement  sous  le- 
vari la  repubfique  a  flcuri,  on  trouvera  que  T^cction 
ds  premier  Doge  date  de  697,  et  si  Ton  y  ajoute  un 
nMe  apr^s  mille,  c*e«l-^-dtrc  uiize  cents  ans,  on  trou- 
wa  encore  que  le  sens  de  la  pr^iclion  est  litt^rale- 
tmA  cdui-ci :  *  Ta  libertc  ne  comptera  pas  jusqu'h  Tan 
1797.*  Uap)><^li'z-vous  maint<-nant  quo  Venise  a  cess^ 
d'etre  libru  cii  Tan  ciiiri  de  la  Republique  fran^aise,  ou 
ca  1799 ;  vous  verrez  qu*il  n'y  eut  jamais  de  prediction 
pl»  precise  ct  plus  ponctuellement  suivie  de  PefTet. 
Voin  noiert-z  dime  cumme  tr^s  remarquables  ces  trois 
vws  de  rAlainani,  adresses  h  Venise,  (jue  personne 
pwvtaot  u*a  rernarques : 

*  Be  non  cangi  penaicr,  Tuo  Mcol  tolo 
Non  r4)nt*n'i  oopra  'I  millesimo  anno 
TuA  liberty,  cho  vii  ru««t*ndo  a  toIu.* 

Bm  de^  prophctics  ont  pa.^  pour  telles,  et  bien  des 
gCM  ofit  eit*  appcles  pruph^les  h  meillcur  marche.** 


Vll. 
Ertract  fmm  the  IMerary  Hifttry  of  Ittuy^  hy  P.  L. 
Gingiun^^  vol.  ix.  p.  144.     Paris  Edit.  1819. 

"There  i*  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 
Vtnire:  *  If  thou  d^ist  not  change,*  it  says  to  that  prouH 
KfMrijiir,  *  thy  liberty,  which  in  alreaily  on  the  wing,  will 
M  nokon  a  century  more  than  the  Ihouvandrh  year.* 

"  if  we  carry  hack  the  epocha  of  Venetian  freedom  to 
^  extahlishment  of  ihe  government  under  which  tlie  re- 
{xAlir  tlaijri<«hed,  we  shall  find  lliat  the  date  of  the  elcc- 
•►in  fif  ih«  fir!»i  Done  is  697 ;  and  if  wc  add  one  century 
^  ^  tlinit«an«l,  that  is,  eleven  hundred  years,  we  <ihall 
'^  il>c  KDM  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally  this :  *  Thy 
%c2  42 


liberty  will  not  last  till  1797.'  Recollect  that  Vemc« 
ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  year  of  tha 
French  republic ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  there  never 
was  prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed 
by  the  event.  You  will,  theri  fore,  note  as  very  remark* 
able  the  three  Unes  of  Alamanni,  addresse<l  to  Venice, 
which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed  out : 

*  Se  non  canf  i  penster,  l*un  aecol  solo 
Non  conter^  sopra,  '1  miHesimo  anno 
Tua  liberty,  chc  va  fun eodu  a  vok>.* 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  me 
have  been  called  prophets  for  much  leas.'* 

If  the  Doge's  prophecy  leero  remarkable,  look  to  die  abova 
made  bj  Alamaoni  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  Sffu. 

The  author  of  «  Sketches  Descriptive  of  Italy,**  ete. 
one  of  the  hundred  totirs  lately  published,  is  extremely 
anxious  to  disclaim  a  possible  charge  of  plagiarism 
from  *'  Childe  Harold**  and  *<  Beppo.**  He  adds,  that 
still  less  could  this  presumed  coincidence  arise  from 
"  my  conversation,**  as  he  had  repeatedly  dedmed  an 
introduction  to  me  whUe  m  /tafy. 

Who  this  person  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  lie  mtni 
have  been  deceived  by  all  or  any  of  those  who  "repeats 
edly  offered  to  mtroduce**  him,  as  I  have  invariably 
refined  to  receive  any  English  with  whom  I  was  not 
previously  acquainted,  even  when  they  had  letters 
fi^xn  England.  If  the  whole  assertion  is  not  an  inyen- 
tion,  I  request  this  person  not  to  sit  down  with  the 
notion  that  he  could  have  been  introduced,  since  there 
has  been  noth'mg  I  have  so  carefully  avoided  as  any 
kind  of  intercourse  with  his  countrsrmen,— excepting 
the  very  few  who  were  a  considerable  time  resident 
in  Venice,  or  had  been  of  my  previous  acquaintance. 
Whoever  made  him  any  such  offer  was  possessed  of 
impudence  equal  to  that  of  making  such  an  assertion 
without  having  had  it.  The  fact  is,  that  I  hoki  m  utter 
abhorrence  any  contact  with  the  travelling  English,  as 
my  fnend  the  Consul-Gcneral  Hoppner,  and  the  Coun- 
tess Benzoni  (in  whose  house  the  Conversazione  most- 
ly frequented  by  them  is  held),  could  amply  testify, 
were  it  wortli  while.  I  was  persecuted  by  these  tourista 
even  to  my  riding-ground  at  Lido,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  disagreeable  circuits  to  avoid  them.  At  Madama 
Benzoni's  I  repeatedly  refused  to  be  introduced  to 
them ; — of  a  thousand  such  presentations  pressed  upon 
me,  I  accepted  two,  and  both  were  to  Irish  women. 

I  should  hardly  have  descended  to  speak  of  such 
triHcs  publicly,  if  the  impudence  of  this  **  sketcher** 
had  not  forced  me  to  a  refutation  of  a  disingenuous 
and  graiuitouRJy  impertinent  assertion; — so  meant  to 
be,  for  v\hat  could  it  imi)ort  to  the  reader  to  be  idd 
that  the  author  "  had  re{>€atedly  declined  an  introduc- 
tion,*' even  had  it  been  true,  which,  for  the  reasons  1 
have  above  given,  is  scarcely  possible.  Except  Lords 
L:uisdowne,  Jersey,  and  Lauderdale ;  Messrs.  Scott, 
Hammond,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  ihe  late  M.  Lewis,  W. 
Binkcs,  Mr.  Hu[>pner,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
his  brother,  Mr.  Joy,  and  Mr.  Hobhousc,  I  do  not  re* 
collect  to  have  exchanged  a  word  with  another  English 
man  since  I  left  their  country  ;  and  almost  all  these  I 
had  known  before.  The  others— and  Grod  knows  ther« 
were  some  hundreds — who  hored  me  with  letters  or  vis- 
its, I  refused  to  have  any  comniunication  with,  and  shaU 
bo  proud  and  happy  when  that  wish  becomes  routu»» 
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AAtHanoaKiltttf; 

A  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


PREFACE. 


Ill  publishing  the  Tragedioa  of  SardanapahUf  and  of 
TV  TWo  Fhmxri^  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  thoy  were 
not  oomposed  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the  atage. 
.    On  the  attempt  made  by  the  managers  in  a  former 
mstanje,  the  public  opinion  has  been  already  exprewaed. 

With  regard  to  my  own  private  fevlinns,  as  it  seems 
that  they  are  to  stand  for  noiliin^,  I  shall  say  nothwg. 

For  Ihe  historical  foundation  of  the  compositions  in 
question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  author  has  m  one  instance  atteanpted  to  pre- 
.  serve,  and  in  the  other  to  approach  the  **  tmities  ;*^  coo- 
.  eeiving  that,  with  |my  very  distant  departure  from 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama.  He 
IS  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion,  in  pre- 
sent English  literature ;  but  it  is  nut  a  system  of  his 
own,  being  merely  an  opinion  which,  not  very  Ion;; 
ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  it.  But 
**  Nous  avons  cltang^  tout  ceU,*'  and  arc  reaping  the 
advantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  is  far  from  con- 
ceiving that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  personal  pre- 
cept or  example  can  at  all  approach  hid  regular,  or  even 
nregular  predecessors :  he  is  merely  giving  a  reason  why 
he  preferred  the  more  regular  formation  of  a  structure, 
however  feeble,  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  rules 
whatsoever.  Where  he  has  failed,  the  failure  is  in  th^ 
architect, — and  not  in  the  art. 


8ARDANAPALUS. 


ADVERTrSEMENT. 

Ik  this  trasedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow  the 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  reducino  it,  however,  to 
such  dramatic  regularity  as  I  best  could,  and  trying  to 
approach  the  unities.  I  therefore  supfiose  the  rebelhon 
to  explode  and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  coo- 
SfHraey,  instead  of  the  long  war  of  the  history. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 
MEN. 
SAnDAHAFALns^  Kittf^  of  Nineveh  and  A»»t/ria,  etc 
Aft  a  ACES,  the  Mede  whit  a^ed  to  the  Throtte. 
Bklbsej),  a  Chaldean  and  Snothxaytr. 
SALCMCxeii,  the  King**  Brother-in-law. 
Alt  ADA,  on  AMyrian  Ojfficer  of  the  Phlaf^ 
Pania. 
Zamci. 
8rEK0. 
Balka. 

WOMEN. 
/arixa,  tne  Queen, 
Mykrha,  an  Ionian  female  s/ai'e,  and  the  favourite 

of  Sardanapalus. 
IVomen  rjomwmn^  the  Harem  of  SARDAXAPALtTi, 
GuaroMf  Attemlantt,  Ctiahlean  Prieeta^ 
Metletj  etCf  etc. 


Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  NiueveA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

A  HaU  in  the  Palace, 

SALEMENES    (mAm). 

He  hath  wrongM  his  queen,  but  still  he  is  her  lord  ; 
I  He  hath  wronged  my  siHler,  still  he  is  my  brother; 
I  He  hath  wrong*d  hiii  people,  still  he  is  their  aovereig) 
And  1  niudt  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject ; 
'  He  must  not  perish  thii.«.     I  will  not  vee 
I  The  bl(Kxl  of  Nimrod  and  Scmimmis 
8ink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
!Of  empire  ending  like  a  >hepherd*s  tale; 
'  He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
j  There  is  a  careless  courage,  which  conuplioa 
Has  not  all  qucnchM,  ami  latent  energies, 
Represt  by  cirrutnstance,  but  not  destroyM — 
StecpM  but  nut  drown'd,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 
If  born  a  |>easant,  he  had  been  a  man 
To  have  reacliM  an  empire ;   to  an  cnii>ire  bom, 
He  will  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name. 
Which  his  sons  will  not  priie  in  heritage : 
Yet,  not  all  l<»8l,  even  yet  he  may  n.*deem 
His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  btMng  that 
Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 
He  sliould  not  be  and  is.  Were  it  less  toil 
To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  7 
To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  7 
He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  diillK  his  soul, 
Ani  saps  his  goodly  stroii(>th,  in  toils  which  vieM  sot 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 
He  must  be  roused.     Alas !  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  »f>fl  munc  heard  f mm  tntAtSi 
To  rouse  him,  short  of  tlituuler.     Hark !  the  lute, 
The  lyre,  the  timbnl ;  the  lascivious  tiuklings 
Of  lulliii2  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  biings  less  than  women. 
Must  chime  in  to  th«^  echo  of  his  revel, 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  croMi)*d  with  rosex,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by,  to  \h*  caught  up 
Ry  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it. 
Lo,  where  they  come !   already  I  perceive 
The  recking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains, 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls, 
Who  arc  his  comrades  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gailer}',  and  tunidsi  the  darnscis. 
As  feminni<;ly  garliM,  ami  scarce  U>s9  female. 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen.— 
He  comes !    Shall  I  await  him  7  yes,  and  front  him, 
Aitd  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Sfieaking  of  him  aiid  his.     They  come,  the  slaves, 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  hia  slaves. 
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SCENE  IL 

CnUr  Sakdavafalvs,  ^emmatdy  dres$ed,  Au  fhad 
erwmed  with  FUnoen,  and  fas  Robe  negHgtnlfyJbmh 
w^,  attended  by  a  Train  of  fVomen  and  yuung 
Slnm, 

SAiDAHAPALOt  {gpeoking  to  $ome  of  fd$ attendtmii). 
Le^the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  jjiritiided,  and  lit,  and  furnishM  forth 
For  ui  upecial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  oudiiight  we  wia  Bup  there ;  see  nought  wanting, 
Aad  hid  the  gafley  be  prepared.     There  is 
A  cooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  riTer : 
We  win  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soH  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
We'D  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour. 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us. 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs ; 
Till  'i»en,  let  each  be  mistrciis  of  her  lime, 
Aod  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,  choose, 
Will  thou  akwig  with  them  or  mc  ? 

MVARHA. 

My  lord 

SARDANAPALUS. 

^ lord,  my  life ?  why  answerest  thou  so  coldly! 
•^  ii  the  curse  of  kings  to  b«  so  answered. 
<ulcihyowii  hours,  thou  rulest  mine— say,  wouidstthoo 
Acromjiany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
n«  DMments  frbin  roe? 

M%'RBHA. 

The  king's  choice  u  mine. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

'  pfay  thee  sar  not  so :  my  chiefest  joy 

l«  Jo  cont^ibute  to  thine  every  wish. 

1 4)  not  dare  to  breath  my  own  desire, 

Lot  it  should  dash  with  thine ;  for  thoa  art  still 

Too  prompt  to  sorrificc  thy  thoughts  for  others. 

MrRRn\. 
» '•wrfd  remain ;  I  have  no  happiness 
S»Te  in  bchdding  thine ;  yet 

SARDANAPALirs. 

Yet!  whatF«T7 
Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

BflYRRHA. 

I  (innk  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
W  oounril ;  il  were  better  I  retire. 

f  iLKMEifcs  {come*  foncard,  and  tcofs), 
Tlie  Ionian  slave  says  M-ell ;  let  her  retire. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Whoukswers?     How  now,  brother? 

SALRMENCS. 

The  ffueen^M  brother, 
•^  your  most  faith.^ul  vassal,  royal  lord. 

<ARDANAPALUS  {aildrranng  hia  train), 
J« '  h«Tc  said,  let  all  dispose  their  hours 
*^  midnighi,  when  again  we  pray  your  pretence. 

I  r  «.  ["^^  <*•"<  retiring, 

I'oMvRRHA,  who  i$  going.) 

'".'rrha!  I  thought  thou  wouldst  remain. 

MYRRHA. 

iV  J  .  •  Great  king, 

'floidid^lnotsay  so. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

But  thou  lookedst  it ; 
'fc*m  farh  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes, 
"^^  4siH     -  J  wuuldst  not  leave  roe. 


MTRRHA. 

Sire!  yc 

SALXMXirCS. 

His  eoneorfa  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  bhish  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Not  blush* 
Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her  crimsoB 
Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindn«wi, 
Which  wiU  not  see  it.     What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha? 

SALEMENES. 

Let  them  flow  on ;  she  weeps  for  more  than  one, 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow ! 

SALEMENES. 

Curse  noC  thyself-millions  do  that  already. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Thou  dost  forget  thee:  make  roe  not  remember 
I  am  a  monarch. 

SALEMENES. 

Would  thou  couldst ! 

MYRRIIA. 

_  ^  ^  Mysovereifiv 

I  pray,  and  thou  too,  prmce,  permit  my  absence. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has  check*d 

Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 

That  we  must  forthwitli  meet :  I  had  rather  loee 

An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  MvERBAt 

SALEMENES. 

Il  may  be, 
ThoQ  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Brother, 
I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  langucge  such  as  tliis ;  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

SALEBIENES. 

'TIS  beyond 
That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Whicli  1  would  urge  thee.   Oh  that-4  could  rouse  thea 
Though  't  were  against  myself. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

By  the  god  Baal! 
The  man  would  make  mo  tyrant. 

SALEMENES. 

So  thou  art. 
Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  7    The  despotism  of  nee— 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury— 
The  negligence—the  apathy— the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth— produce  ten  thousand  tyranu, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
TTie  false  und  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  thev  o|»preg8,  and  sa*» 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power. 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  »,,  that  whetnev 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal . 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
fhe  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquiiU. 
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BARDANAPALUf. 

Why,  what  mukes  thee  the  mouih-pieco  of  the  people  7 

SALEMBirC*. 

Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly, 
1o  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nirarod's  line ; 
\lso,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not. 

iARDAfVAPALUS. 

What's  that? 

SALKMKKES. 

To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

SAROAIfAPALVS. 

Tet  spade  it, 
I  love  to  learn. 

SALEMEIIES. 

Virtue. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

Not  know  the  word! 
Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears- 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet; 
I  *ve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

SALEMCNES. 

To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of  vice. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

rrom  whom? 

SALEMENES. 

Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  coddat  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Come,  I'm  indulgent  as  thou  knowest,  patient 

As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves  thee  7 

SALEMSITES. 

Thy  peril. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

Say  on. 

SALEMENES. 

Thus,  then :  all  the  nations, 
For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
111  heritage,  are  loud  Ji  wrath  against  thee. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

'Gainst  ms/  What  would  the  slaves? 

SALEMENES. 

A  king. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

And  what 
Am  I  then? 

SALEMElfES. 

In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 
In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

The  railmg  drunkards !  v^hy,  what  would  they  have? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty? 

SALEMENES. 

Of  the  first, 
More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Whose  then  is  the  crime, 
But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  7 

SALEMENES. 

And  Mxnewhat  m  thp  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyona  nis  palace  waUs,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyoml  them,  't  is  but  *o  some  mountain  palace. 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.    O  gkmous  Baal! 


Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  -%ert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  kmg  the  kingdoms  tliou  didst  leave  as  hero^ 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril* 
For  what  ?  to  furnish  him  imposts  for  a  revd 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  understand  thee— thou  wouldst  have  me  go 
Forth  as  a  conqueror.     By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read !  the  restless  slaves 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  wishes^ 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

SALEMENES. 

Wherefore  not? 
Semiramis— «  woman  only— led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

'T  is  most  true.     And  how  retura'd? 

SALEMENES. 

Why,  like  a  man— a  hero ;  baffled,  but 

Not  vanquish'd.    With  but  twenty  guards,  she  iDidi 

Good  her  retreat  to  Bsctria. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  how  many 
Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

SALEMENES. 

Our  annals  say  not. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Then  I  will  say  for  them— 
That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace  ^^^ 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  wiih  iwentf  guards     ' 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens. 
And  wolves,  and  men-^e  fiercer  of  the  three. 
Her  myriads  of  fund  subjects.     Is  fAu  glory  7 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

SALEMENES.  * 

All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  reahn 
Which  she  once  swsy'd — and  thou  migkM  swty.  ^ 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  noqrthvi' 
She  but  subdued  them. 

SALEMENES. 

It  may  be  ere  long 
That  they  will  need  her  swoitl  more  than  your  scqiW 

8ARDANAPALUS. 

There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not  7 

I  've  heard  my  Greek  girls  sp^ak  of  such— they  sty 

He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god. 

An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship. 

Who  conquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 

Thou  pratest  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish'd. 

SALEMENES. 

I  have  heard  of  surh  a  man ;  and  thou  pNoeivcst 
That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

SARDANAi>ALUS. 

And  in  his  gcdship  I  will  honour  him— 

Not  much  as  man.    What,  bo!  my  cupbearer  I 

SALBMBVBS. 

What  means  the  king? 


'I 
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■▲mDAlVAPALVt. 

To  worship  your  new  god 
H  eoBqneror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cuphearer. 
mAi  ALUS  {aditetsing  the  Cuphearer), 
he  ir^en  f^let  thick  with  gems, 
n  the  name  of  NimnxTs  chalice.    Hence, 
I*  Hear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cvpbeufer. 

SALCMKKSS. 

Is  this  moment 
le  fiir  the  resumption  of 
■kpt-off*  revels  7 

Re-enter  Cupbecrer^  taith  trine. 
AiTAPALUS  {taking  the  etip  from  him). 

Noble  kinsman, 
rharian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
of  these  our  reahns  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not? 

SALCMClfCI. 

J  thence  was  deemM  a  deity. 

SARDAIfAPALVS. 

if  all  Ins  conquests  a  few  columns, 

r  be  his,  and  mif  ht  be  mine,  if  I 

em  worth  purchase  and  conTeyance,  are 

arks  of  the  seas  of  |;ore  he  shed, 

t  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

Mre  in  this  goblet,  is  his  title 

dity— the  immortal  grape 

h  he  first  expresaM  the  soul,  and  gave 

I  ihat  of  man,  as  some  atonement 

lorious  nsisehiefs  he  had  done.  « 

been  (or  this,  he  would  have  been 

il  in  name  as  in  his  grave ; 

If  aaeeetor  Semiramis, 

HB-ckinoos  human  monster. 

t  which  deified  him — let  it  now 

thee;  ny  surly,  chiding  brother, 

to  the  Greek  god! 

SALKMEKES. 

For  all  thy  realms 
:  w  blaspheme  our  oountry*s  creed. 

eAMDAKAPALUS. 

lay,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero, 

ed  bk>od  by  oceans  ;  and  no  god, 

I  tura'd  a  fi-uit  to  an  enchantment, 

era  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspbes 

,  DMkes  Weariness  forget  his  toil, 

Mr  danger ;  opens  a  new  world 

the  present,  palls.  Well,  then /pledge  thee, 

I  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 

evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks, 

SALEMERBS. 

■esome  a  revel  at  this  hour? 

lARDAKAPALVS. 

d,  H  were  better  than  a  trophy, 

•ht  without  a  tear.     But  that  is  not 

t  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 

rhat  then  pleasest. 

tphe§rtr).  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer. 

SAI.CMKKB9. 

t  haw  recalTd  thee  finom  thy  dream : 
m  awakened  than  rebeDkm. 


SARDAHAPALDS. 

Who  should  rebel ?  or  why?  what  cause?  pretext? 

I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 

A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 

What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 

That  thou  shouldal  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  7 

SALEMEIVBS. 

Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  nou 

SARDAMAPALUS. 

But 
Thou  think'flt  that  I  have  wroQg'd  the  queen:  is'tnotao^ 

iALKMERBS. 

Thmk  /  Thou  hast  wrong'd  her ! 

8ARDARAPALU8. 

Patience,  prince,  and  hear  warn  '^ 
She  has  all  power  and  spleodour  of  her  station, 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs. 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchi  wed— for  state. 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wnres , 
If  she  or  thou  suppoeedst  I  oouU  link  me 
Like  a  Chakiean  peasant  to  his  mate. 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

SALEMBRES. 

I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme ;  my  blood  disdaina 
Comphunt,  and  Salemenea'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  kird  ! 
Nor  wouU  she  deign  to  accept  divkJed  pasaloa 
With  foreign  atrumpets  and  Ionian  slavea. 
The  queen  is  aiknt. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  why  not  her  brother  7 

•ALBMRjrBS. 

I  only  echo  thee  the  vowe  of  empirea. 

Which  he  who  k>ng  neglecU  not  long  will  goiveni. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves !  they  murmo. 

Because  I  have  not  shed  their  bk>od,  nor  led  thena 

To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  mjrriads. 

Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges  ; 

Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws. 

Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 

Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SALBMBRBS. 

Tet  these  are  trophies 
|\iIore  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubinea, 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 

There 's  Tarsos  and  Anchialus,  both  built 

In  one  day— what  could  that  bkiod-loving  beldame 

My  martial  graodam,  chaste  Semiramia, 

Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

•ALEMENES. 

'T  is  most  true ; 
I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities. 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shamea  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Shame  me !  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  weil  buil^ 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  I  Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  mv  mode  of  life  or  rule 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  recora. 
Why,  those  few  lines  oontain  the  historv 
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Of  all  ihingt  human ;  hmt — **  Sardanapalw 

The  king,  and  son  of  Anacvndaraies, 

In  one  day  built  Anchialuj  and  Taraut. 

Eat,  drink,  and  love  ;  the  rest  'a  not  worth  a  fflltp.*' 

•  ALEMBIVE8. 

A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

SAKDANAPALUS. 

Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up  edieta— > 
'*  Obey  the  king^contributo  to  his  treasure— 
Reemit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidctinf— 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toiL" 
Or  Uiua— "  Sardanapaiua  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  sul^ects  feel 
The  wei{{ht  of  human  miswy  less,  aod  glide 
Ungroaning  f*  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  licenM 
Which  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 

BALEMKirU. 

Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods— 

SARDAWAPALUS. 

In  dust 
And  death,  where  tbey  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me !  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  mitrimenL 
Those  gods  were  merely  men ;  kMk  to  their  awie 
I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  godlike,  unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  meretfiil,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that 'k  human) 
To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

SALEMBirBS. 

Alas! 
The  doom  o''  Nioereh  ia  seal'd.— Wo»— woo 
rothounrivaa*deity! 

SAKDAVAPALVS. 

What  dost  dread  7 

SALKmSKS. 

Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes :  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  19  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

What  mutt  we  dread  7 

SALEMKflES. 

Ambitious  treachery, 
Wliich  has  environM  thee  with  snares ;  bat  3ret 
There  is  reoouree :  empower  mc  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinatkms,  anu  I  lay 
Tho  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  oefore  thy  feet. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

Umi  heads— how  many  7 

SALCMEHKS. 

Must  I  stay  to  ntmiber 
WlrfQ  even  thine  own  *s  in  peril  ?  Let  me  go ; 
Give  me  thy  idgnet — tmat  me  with  the  reat. 

aARDANAPALUa. 

I  wtO  trust  no  man  with  imKmited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

SALEMBRBS. 

Wonbtft  thoQ  BoC  take  thoir  fives  who  seek  fer  thine? 


SARDARAPALUa. 

That*a  a  hard  question.— But,  I  answer  Tea. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  auspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arreated. 

SALEMC.'VCS. 

I  would  thou  wouldat  not  aak  me ;  the  next  momcat 
Will  aend  my  anawer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  pararooura,  and  thence  fly  o*er  the  palace, 

Even  to  the  city,  and  ao  baffle  all 

Truat  me. 

aARDARAPALtra. 

Thou  knoweat  I  have  done  ao  ever ; 
Take  Omi  the  aignet.  [Gtues  fV  S%« 

aALBMEREa. 

I  have  one  more  request.— 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Name  it. 

SALEMERES. 

That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquol 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Forbear  the  banquet!  Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !  Let  them  come. 
And  do  their  worst:  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 
Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  kise  one  joyous  hour.— I  fear  them  noL 

SALEMERES. 

Bat  thou  wouldat  arm  thee,  wouMst  thou  not,  if  aeodft 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Perhaps.    I  have  the  goodliest  armour,  and 

A  s^K>rd  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 

And  javelin,  which  might  fiimish  Nimrod  forth : 

A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieMy. 

And  now  1  think  on 't,  U  is  long  since  I  *ve  osed  ihea^ 

Even  in  the  chase.    Hast  ever  seen  them,  bratber? 

SALEMERCa. 

Ia  thia  a  time  for  such  fantaatic  trifling  7— 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  7 

BARDARAPALlTa. 

Will  I  not  ?- 
Oh !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  raah  alaves 
Will  not  be  niled  with  leas,  I  *11  uae  the  swonl 
TiH  they  ahall  wish  it  tum'd  into  a  disuC 

aALBMEREa. 

They  aay,  thy  aceptre  'a  tumM  to  that  already. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

That  'a  false !  but  let  them  aay  ao :  the  old  Greob^ 

Of  whom  our  captives  often  aing,  related 

The  aame  of  their  chief  hero,  Hcrciil<^ 

BecauBO  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen :  tliou  seest 

l^e  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 

Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovcreigna. 

axLRMEREa. 

They  did  not  apeak  thua  of  thy  fathers. 

SARDARAPALUa. 

No; 

They  dared  not.    They  were  kept  t«)  toil  and  cooibii, 
And  never  changed  their  chaina  but  for  their  armMr: 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  Uceaca 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  roe  not. 
i  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  ^rl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.    What !  are  the  rank  tonguoi 
Of  this  vile  herd  grown  insolent  with  feeding, 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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TballdMnUpnietbeiriioiqr  praise,  or  dread 

Their  ooisome  ckmoor  7 


tALEMCXKS. 

You  have  said  they  are  men ; 
Ai  ndi  their  hearts  are  something. 

SAMDANAPALUS 

So  my  dogs'  are ; 
had  beUer,  as  more  faithTul : — but,  proceed ; 
Tbou  \\vi  my  nignet :— since  ih«y  are  tumultuous, 
hi  th«m  be  tempered ;  yet  not  rotighly,  till 
NVcsntjr  oiforce  it.     I  hate  all  |Ntin, 
Given  or  received ;  we  have  enough  within  us, 
The  mewwtt  vassal  as  the  loAiest  m<*narch, 
Nut  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burthen 
or  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
Bt  imld  reciprocal  alleviation, 
IV  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life ; 
But  tins  th«>y  know  not,  or  they  win  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal  1  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  ttwm  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them. 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

SALCMCHCS. 

Thou  stopp'st 
Short  oT  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore 
They  ny  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

lAHDAITAPALUS. 

I^y  lie.— Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 

To  be  at^ht  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  me. 

The  meanest  Mode  might  be  the  kuig  instead. 

SALSMBlfSS. 

There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 

SARDAnAPALUff. 

^Hui  mean's!  thou  7 — ^'t  is  thy  secret ;  thou  desirest 
'  F'ew  questions,  and  I  'm  not  of  curious  nature. 
Take  the  fit  steps,  and  since  necessity 
Reqoirei,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.    Ne'er 
Wai  man  «kho  mure  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
"IV  |ieaceful  only ;  if  they  rouse  roe,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 
''The  mighty  hunter."    I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  bnites,  who  toere, 
Boi  vxmld  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human, 
f^  they  have  fiiund  me,  they  belie ;  that  loAadb 
They  yet  may  find  me— shall  defy  their  wish 
^oipeak  it  worse;  and  let  them  thank  themselves. 

SALCMJiirBS. 

^  thou  al  last  canst  feci  i 

SAHDANAPALUS. 

Feel !  who  feeb  not 
I«r««ta!e7 

SALEMEIfES. 

I  will  not  pause  to  answer 
^ith  words,  but  deeds.    Keep  thou  awake  that  energy 
^hich  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 
^  ihou  mayst  yet  be  gkrious  in  thy  reign, 
Ai  powerful  in  thy  realm.    Farewell ! 

[Exit  Salembhss, 

SARDAHAPALUS    {tolut). 

Farewell! 
He's  9onc ;  and  oo  his  finger  bears  my  signet, 
Whch  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     He  is  stern 
As  I  am  heedless ;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.  What  may  be  the  danger, 
I  know  not:— 4ie  bath  found  it,  let  him  ({uell  it. 


Must  I  consume  my  life— this  little  life— 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less? 
It  iH  not  wurth  so  much  '     It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 
Tracing  revolts :  suspecting  all  about  me, 
Because  they  are  near ;  and  all  who  are  remote, 
Because  they  are  afar.     But  if  it  bhould  be  se- 
lf they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empirv 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth? 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiphed  my  image; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those — 
Acts  of  this  clay !  *T  is  true  1  have  not  shed 
Blood,  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death— 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 
I  feel  no  penitence  ;  my  life  is  knre  : 
If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flowed  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  com 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 
It  then  they  hate  me,  't  is  because  I  hate  not ; 
If  they  rebel,  it  is  because  I  oppress  not. 
Oh,  men !  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  8ce|ilrMy 
And  mow'd  down  like  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil. 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility. — 

I'll  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho! 

Enter  an  Attendart. 

SA&DAZIAPALUS. 

Slave,  teE 
The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her  presence. 

ATTEHDANT. 

King,  she  is  here. 

Myrrha  enten. 
SARDANAPALUS  {apart  to  Attendant), 
Away! 
{Aiiflre$$ing  Myrrh  a  . )     Beautiful  being ! 
Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest ;  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet  ortdt^ 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

MYRRHA. 

There  doth. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  know  there  doth ;  but  not  its  name ; 
Whatisit7 

MYRRHA. 

In  my  native  land  a  god. 
And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  god's. 
Exalted ;  yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal. 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  hsppy— 

That  is,  it  would  bo  happy :  but 

[Myrrha  fcnrsfs 

SARDANAPALUS. 

There  eomes 
For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
Tlie  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

MVRRUA. 

My  lord  !- 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  ford— my  kint    aire    eorewign!  limpit>f— 
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For  ever  thus,  %ddnm*d  with  mwe.    I  ne'er 

Can  see  m  tmile,  unleu  in  some  broad  benquet'e 

Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buflbons 

Have  gorged  themaclvea  up  to  equality, 

Or  I  have  quaif M  me  down  to  theu-  abaaement. 

Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names. 

Lord — king — sire— monarch — nay,  time  was  1  prized 

them, 
That  is,  I  suflfer'd  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love. 
The  lips  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  m  chill 
Comes  o*er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  nnost,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

MYRRHA. 

Would  that  we  could ! 

SARDAIVAPALUS. 

And  dost  Uum  feel  this  7— Why  7 

MYRRHA. 

Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst  nerer  know. 


And  that  is- 


CARDAHAPALUS. 


MYRRHA. 

The  true  value  of  a  heart; 
At  least  a  woman's. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

I  have  proved  a  thousaMt* 
A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

MYRRHA. 

Hearts  7 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Ithinkio. 

MYRRHA. 

Not  one!  the  time  may  come  thou  roay'st. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

It  will. 
Hear,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  dedaret]— 
Or  why  or  how  h^  hath  divined  it,  Belin, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
Rot  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
InperiL 

MYRRBA. 

He  did  well. 

SARDANAPALirS. 

Andsay'stfAoiiso7 
Thou  whom  he  spum'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  bhiah7 

MYRRHA. 

I  shoaM  do  both 
Moie  frequently,  and  he  did  weD  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.    But  thou  speak'st  of  peril — 
Peril  to  thee 

SARDAITAPALUi. 

Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 
fiVom  Mcdes    and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what— a  labyrinth  of  things— 
A  maze  of  mutt'^r'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  anow'st  the  roan — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest.    Come,  we  HI  think  no  more  on't— 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

MYRRHA. 

Tistime 


To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.    Thou  hast  not 
SpuruM  his  Ksge  cauiionn  ? 

HAKOAflAPALirS. 

What !— and  dost  thcni  fearl 

MYRRHA. 

Fear !— I  'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  1  dread  my  freedom? 

SAROANAPALUS. 

Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  7 

MYRRHA. 

Ikyve. 

SARDANAPALtTk. 

And  do  not  1 7  I  love  thee  far — far  more 
Thair  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced : — ^yet  I  blench  not. 

MYRRHA. 

That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself. 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  losu 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

Lost !— why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who  dared 
Assume  to  win  them  7 

MYRRHA. 

Who  is  he  should  dread 
To  try  so  much  7  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  7 

SARDAVAPALOS. 

Myrrha! 

MYRRHA. 

Frown  not  upon  roe :  you  have  smiled 
Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.— King,  I  am  your  subject  I 
Master,  I  am  your  slave !  Man,  I  have  loved  you!— 
Loved  jTOU,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Oreek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarch*— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.    If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  7 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

8av€  roe,  my  beauty !  Tliou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  k>ve— not  safbty. 

MYRRHA. 

And  without  love  where  dwells  security  7 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

MYRRHA. 

The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Tour  first  small  words  are  taught  you  fi-om  her  lips, 
Tour  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  s^h* 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music, 

The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 

I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pasdne 

Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not cahn  thee. 

MYRRHA. 

I  weep  not.— But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  ftthera  or  their  land. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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^  Yotoft 

i^wspeakeatorUMin. 

MYBMHA, 


Wilofwflowia ^, 

B«(  wbeo  aaolher  tpeaki  of  Graeee,  it  woun^  BW. 

■▲JlDAllAPAI.Ut. 

^ell,  thflo,  bow  woQUst  thoa  mrw  me,  u  thoa  ni<fat7 

MT&KRA. 

By  inebiog  tbee  to  nve  thyMl^  and  not 
ThyNtf  alooe,  but  tbeM  vaat  rahng,  from  all 
Tben^oTtbe  wont  war— tbe  war  of  bratbran. 

tAJlDAJIAPALUS. 

%,child,  Iloatbe  aU  war,  and  warrion: 
I  tire  in  peace  and  plMaure :  wbatcanman 
Do  more? 

MTmmHA. 
Alaa!  my  lord,  witb  oommoo  men 
^^  needs  too  oft  tbe  ibow  of  war  to  keep 
The lubitiDee  of  sweet  peace;  and  for  a  king, 
Til  loaietimes  better  to  be  iear'd  tban  loved. 

SAKDAJTAPALVS. 

^Ihtve  never  sought  but  for  the  bat. 

MTKRHA. 

^  DOW  art  neither. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Dostt^sajBO^Mjrrha? 

MTUtBA. 

J^eak  of  dvic  popular  teve,  aef^-kyve, 
^hich  oieans  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
j^Dot  opprees'd— at  least  thef  must  not  think  so; 
^  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary 
IVtnrdatfwoffM  oppression,  their  own  paaskms. 
A  kiog  of  fiMsts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
^ad  love,  and  nurth,  was  never  king  of  gloiy. 

SAKDAHAPALUS. 

<^:  what's  that? 

mmKHA. 

Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

SAnDAJTAPALUS. 

2^  cannot  ansvrer;  when  the  priests  speak  for  them, 
^ii  (or  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

MT&RHA. 

Uokto  the  annals  of  thme  empire's  foimdera. 

SA&DA1IAPAL17S. 

^Vj  are  so  bbtted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot 
^nhat  wooklst  have?  the  empire  A« 6«ii  founded, 
I  cunot  go  on  asuhiplying  empires. 

'^Miie  thine  own. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Atleastlwille^Soyit 
]^«Be,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  tbe  Euphrates ; 
«1be  hour  invites,  the  gall^  is  prepared. 
Aid  the  pavihoB,  deek'd  for  our  return, 
[|J  fit  adomnent  for  the  evening  banquet, 
2^  blaze  with  beauty  and  vrith  light,  until 
ll  ssesM  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  ns 
*^elf  an  opposite  star ;  andwewillsit 
Ofowtt'd  wtth  fresh  (towers  like 

MTRXHA. 

Yidani. 

SAmDAjrAPAIiUS. 

No^  6ke  nvwiigM^ 
lif  flbephetd  king!  cf  pateiardml  tiuMiL 
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Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  vneaths. 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.    Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pahia. 

PAWIA." 

Blay  the  kmg  live  for  ever ! 

SARDAJTAPALYrS. 

Not  an  hour 
Longer  than  he  can  k»ve.    How  my  soul  bates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  fie. 
Flattering  durt  with  eternity.    Well,  Pania! 
BebrieC 

PAiriA. 
I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
lliat  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  wiU  not  quit 
The  palace:  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  win  warrant 
Bis  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

What!  amithencoop'd? 
Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven?  TeU  prince  Salemenes, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

PANIA. 

I  must  ob^,  and  yet 

MTRRBA. 

Oh,  monych,  listen.^ 
How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palaoe  walls  in  silken  dalliance. 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  sulgects'  eyes  ungratified. 
The  satraps  uncontrotTd,  the  gods  unworshipp'o, 
And  aU  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Tin  aU,  save  evil,  slumber'd  through  the  reahn ! 
And  wih  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee?    Wilt  thou  not 
YieU  to  the  few  still  &ithfiil  a  few  hours. 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  &thers'  race. 
And  for  thy  sons'  mheritance? 

PAJIIA. 

'TIS  true! 
From  the  deep  urgencf  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

No,  it  must  not  be. 

MTRRBA. 

For  the  sake  of  thy  reahn? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Away! 

PANIA. 

For  that 
Of  aU  thy  fiuthfiil  subjects,  vrfao  vriU  raOy 
Round  thee  and  thme. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

These  are  mere  phantasies. 
There  is  no  peril :— 't  is  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approver  his  aeal. 
And  show  himself  more  neeessar^  to  us. 


By  a  thit'f  good  Md  gkfkui,  takntfi^ 
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•AROAVAPALUl. 

BusinoM  to-owrrow. 

MYRRHA. 

Af 9  or  4m/k  to-night. 

VARDAJIAPALUf. 

ffhjTy  let  it  come,  toen,  unexpectedly, 
'Midit  joy  and  gentleneie,  and  mirth  and  love ; 
So  let  me  fall  like  the  pkickM  rcwe!— <ar  better 
Thus  than  be  withered. 

MYRRHA. 

Then  thou  wilt  Rol  yiaUl, 
Even  for  the  aake  of  all  that  ever  •tirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  reveL 

•AROARAPALUl. 

No. 

MYRRBA. 

Then  yield  for  MtfM; 
For  mj  sake ! 

■ARDAITAPALUS. 

Thine,  my  Myrrha  7 

MYRRHA. 

*Tisthefim 
Booo  which  I  e*er  aak'd  Asayria*a  king. 

•ARDARAPALUS. 

That  '■  true ;  and,  wer  H  my  kingdom,  must  be  granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.    Pania,  hence ! 
'Hkmi  hear'st  me. 

PA5IA. 

And  obey.  [Exit  Paria. 

•ARDARAPALUS. 

I  manrel  at  thee. 
What  is  thy  motire,  Mynha,  thus  to  urge  me  7 

MYRRRA.  * 

*lliy  safety ;  and  the  certainty  that  nought 
(#oiikl  urge  the  prince,  thy  kinsman,  to  require 
'ilius  much  firom  theu,  but  some  impending  danger. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouklst  thou7 

MYRRHA. 

Itecause  thou  dost  not  fear,  1  fear  for  th§e. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

QV^morrow  ttiou  wilt  snule  at  these  rain  fkncies. 

MYRRHA. 

ll'  the  worst  eome,  I  shall  be  where  none  weep, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou  7 

SARDAlfAPALtTS. 

1  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

MYRRHA. 

fViM^7 

SARDARAPALUS. 

With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Senrirani^ 
Bat  m  Assjrria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am— may  make  me  nothing— 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be : 
I  «iU  not  lift  degraded. 

MYRRHA. 

Hadst  thoii  felt 
ItMs  always,  none  wouki  ever  dam  degrade  thee. 

aARDARAPALUB, 

Am  who  will  do  io  now 7 

MYRRHA. 

Dost  thea  iospeet  BOM? 

SARDARAPALUS. 


Ten  thousand  precioaa  s 

dvwMrftns.  Within  there !— Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  rerel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace. 
At  least  we  11  wear  our  fetters  jocundly : 
If  the  Euphrates  be  ferbid  us,  and 
The  somroer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border. 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaeed.    Ho!  within  there! 
[Exit  Sardarapai* 

MYRRHA  {toluM), 

Why  do  I  love  this  man  7  My  country's  daoghten 
Love  none  but  heroes.    But  I  have  no  country ! 
The  slave  hath  kwt  all  save  her  bonds.    I  kyve  loam. 
And  that 's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  kmg  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  net.    Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he'D  need  all  love. 
And  find  none.    To  fall  fimn  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabbM  him  on  his  throne  when  high«s 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country*s  creed  i 
I  was  not  made  for  either.     Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  Aim  better,  but  myself; 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger: 
And  yet  methinks  I  k>ve  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  hn  own  barherisns, 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt,  when  battling  long 
nVixt  nioo  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and  triunqik 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  firom  hu  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  stiD, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  fitxn  my  sight. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Portal  of  Um  tame  HaU  of  the  Pahet, 

RELESRS  (Sobis). 

The  sun  goes  down ;  methinks  he  sets  more  riowiy, 

Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  entpire. 

How  red  he  glares  anaongst  those  deepening  domlii 

Like  the  blood  he  predicts.    If  not  in  vain. 

Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  trenbls 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  H  is  the  furthest 

Hour  of  Assyria's  years.    And  yet  how  eakn ! 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  faUr* 

A  summer's  sun  disdoees  it.    Ton  disk. 

To  the  star^read  ChaUean,  bears  upon 

Its  ererlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Seem'd  everlaiMing ;  but  oh!  thou  true  son! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  k>re  unto  calamity  7  Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  nwrthy  thine 

Ai-gbrioas  burst  from  ocean  7  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwait  the  Sttan^  nvh 
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Aiofvnilitoilafbjrs?  HavoM!  ohf  hau- hm! 

I  aatkfivonhipper,  thj  prieat,  thy  i 

Ibregaiad  OB  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 

Aadhom'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  1 

t^mjr  eye  dared  BocaMet  thee.    Ihav«walch*d 

Parihee,  tad  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 

Aa)  ncrifieed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  ftaPd  tfiae, 

Anitik'd  of  thee,  and  thoa  hast  answer'd— tat 

(Wftothasmaeh:  wfailel  apeak, he anila— 

bye   and  learea  hie  beauty,  not  his  ksowledgtf, 

To  Hm  delighted  west,  which  rereb  in 

biMt oT  dying  glory.    Yet  what  ia 

Death,  10  it  be  bot  glorious?  Tis  a  sunset; 

AodBOftals  nay  be  happy  to  resemble 

The  gods  but  in  decay. 

EnUr  Aabacbs,  £y  an  htntr  door, 

ASBACKS. 

Beleses,  why 
So  wrapt  in  thy  devotions?  Dost  thou  stand 
Gtting  to  trace  thy  cBsappearing  god 
hto  Mine  realm  of  undisoover'd  day  ? 
0»  buBoess  is  with  nighfi— H  is  eone. 

BKLX8K8, 

But  not 

6(Be. 

AnBAOBS. 

Ut  it  roD  on— we  are  ready. 


Wooid  it  were  over! 

AJIBACBS. 

Does  the  prophet  doubt, 
To  whoa  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

BSLBSBS. 

Ido Boc  doubt  of  Tidory— but  the  victor. 

ABBACBS. 

Wed,  let  thy  scieBce  settle  that.    Meantime, 
Ihne  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  ou(-aparkle  our  allies— your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she-king^ 
Thu  len  than  woman,  b  even  now  upon 
1^  waters  with  hb  female  matea.    The  order 
binued  for  the  feast  ia  the  pavilion. 
IV  lint  cup  which  he  drains  win  bethehsC 
<Mrd  by  the  fine  of  BTunrod. 

BELESBS. 

'T  was  a  brave  one. 

ABBACES. 

Aadii  a  weak  one— *tb  worn  ool^— we  11  mend  it. 

BELESES. 

ArtRTCofthat? 

ABBACES. 

Its  founder  was  a  hnntei^- 
I UD  a  soldier— what  b  there  to  fear  7 

BELESES. 

iVioldier. 

*  ABBACES. 

And  the  priest,  it  may  be ;  but 
Vjoa  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
four  kinf  of  concubines  7  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  thb  enterprise?  your  own 
Bis  lesr  than  mine? 

BSLBSXS. 

Looktethnslqrl 
AnBAcxa. 

Ikwlu 


BELESES. 

What  seest  thou? 

ARBACES. 

A  fair  summer^  twihgfat,  and 
The  gathering  of  the  stars. 


And  midst  them  mark 
Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

AnBACJBS. 

WeU! 

BBLXSES. 

'Tb  thy  natal  nilei^-thy  birth  phnet. 
ABBACES  {Umdung  hu  $cabbard). 
My  star  b  in  thb  acabbard:  when  it  ahinea. 
It  shall  out^daxzle  comets.    Let  us  think 
Of  what  b  to  tM  done  to  juatify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.    When  we  conquer, 
They  shall  have  temples— ay,  and  priests— and  tbon 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of— what  gods  thou  wilt } 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just. 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

BELESES. 

Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave— thou  hast  not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

AEBACES. 

No ;  I  own  thee 
As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain. 
As  skilfid  m  Chaldea's  worship ;  noF, 
WiH  it  but  please  thee  to  fiirget  the  priest, 
Andbethewarrbr? 

BELESES. 

Why  not  both? 

AEBACES. 

The  better; 
And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  ^all  have 
So  littb  to  effect    Thb  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.    To  have  phickM 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  fivm  hb  throne, 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel. 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  faJI ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  agamst  thb  silkworm^ 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

BELESES. 

Donotdeemn. 
He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet  j 
And,  were  he  all  you  think,  hia  guards  are  hardy. 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stem  Salcmenes. 

A&BACES. 

They'll  not  resist 

BELESES. 

noA  1 


WhynoA  they  are  soMiers. 

ABBACES. 


And  therefore  need  a  soUier  to 


Thie, 


That  Salemenes  is. 

ABBAOBS. 

But  not  theb  king. 
Berides,  he  hates  the  eHeminate  thing  that  goveraa, 
For  the  queen's  sake,  hb  sister.    Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  absf  from  all  Ike  reveb  ? 

BBLBSBS. 

But 
Not  from  the  oooMiUtherB  he  b  ever  esnstam. 
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ASBACEl. 

And  ever  thwuted ;  what  would  you  btv*  won 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of?  A  fool  reining, 
His  blood  diahooour'd,  and  himieir  diadamM ; 
Wliy,  it  is  Ai«  rerenge  we  work  for. 


CouM 
He  but  be  brought  to  think  ao:  thialdoubtoC 

ARBACXS. 

What  if  we  aound  him? 

BKLKSBS. 

Yea— if  the  time  aenred. 
Enter  Balxa. 

BALKA. 

Satraps!  the  king  commands  your  preaenee  tt 
Ttie  feast  to-night. 

BXLBSXa. 

To  hear  ia  to  ob^. 
In  the  paTilioo? 

BALXA. 

No;  here  in  the  palace. 

ABBACXS. 

How !  in  the  palace  7  it  waa  not  thus  order'd. 

BALXA. 

It  ia  so  order'd  now. 

AXBACXa. 

And  why  7 

BALXA. 

IknowBoC 

May  I  retire  7 

ARBACXS. 

Suy. 

BXLKSES  (to  AXBACXS  OSldt). 

Hush!  let  him  go  Ui  wigr* 
(Altematdy  to  Balxa.) 
Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  monarch,  kiaa  the  ham 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  aay,  hia  alatea 
Will  take  the  crumba  he  deigna  to  acatter  from 
His  r<^  table  at  the  hour— waa 't  mkfaughl? 

BALXA. 

It  was ;  the  place,  the  Hall  of  Nimrod.    Loid% 

I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart.      IEmU  Balxa. 

ARBACXS. 

I  tike  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place- 
There  is  some  mystery ;  wherefore  aboold  he  change  it7 

BXLXSXS. 

Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  timea  arday7 

Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 

And  moves  more  parasangs  in  ita  intenta 

Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 

To  leave  their  foe  at  fault.— Why  dost  thou  nmae? 

ARBACXS. 

He  loved  that  gay  pavilio%-it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

BXLXSXS. 

And  he  loved  his  queen 
And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  beaidee— 
And  he  has  loved  all  thinga  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

ARBACXS. 

StiU— I  like  it  not. 
If  be  baa  changed— why  ao  moat  we  I  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  ttie  iaolated  bower. 
Beset  with  drowsy  gnarda  and  cbunkaB  oovtian  j 
Bv«  in  the  Hall  of  Nimrod 

BXLXfXt. 

liliiOl 


Methooght  the  kaoghiy  aoldier  fear'd  to  bmuh 
A  throM  too  eaaily :  does  it  diaappoint  thee 
To  fincT there  ia  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  waa  counted  cn7 

ARBACXS. 

When  the  hour  eoaai 
Thou  shak  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  haat  aeen  my  life  at  stake— and  gaily  play*d  f 
But  here  ia  more  upon  the  die— a  kingdom. 


I  have  fcretdd  already— thou  wilt  win  it; 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

ARBACXS. 

Now,  were  I  a  aoochsayer, 
I  woukl  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  camwt  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.    Who's  here? 
EnUr  SALXMXHxa. 


SALXHXJIXa. 


Satrapat 


Bfy  prince! 

BALXMXirxa. 

Well  met— I  aought  ye  bod^ 
But  ebewfaere  than  the  palace. 

ABBACXS. 

Wherefore  8o7 


Tb  not  the  hour. 

ARBACXS. 

The  boor— what  hour? 


OTi 


BIidnight,mykrdl 

SALBMXirXS. 

What,  are  yon  not  invited? 

BXLXSXS. 

Oh!  yea    we  had  forgotten. 

SALXMXirXS, 

Is  it  usual 
Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  7 

ARBACXS. 

Why- we  but  now  received  it 

SALXMXIIXS. 

Then  why  heraT 

ARBACXS. 

On  duty. 

■ALXMXIIXa. 

On  what  duty  7 

BXLXSXS. 

On  the  State's. 
We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  preeanee, 
But  found  the  monarch  absent. 

SALXMXIIXS. 

Andltoo 
Am  upon  du^. 

ARBACXS. 

May  we  crave  ita  purport? 

aALKMKVXS. 

To  arrest  two  traitors.    Guards!  withm  there! 
EnUrGtunU. 


SALKMXVBs  (ooRtimnif ). 


Tourfwonk. 
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BSLsnt  {ddhmmg  ku). 
Wfy  lord,  Miokl  my  iciimUur. 
ABBACSt  {ihmaiii^ltu  tword), 

■iXBiUBVBs  {advtmemg), 
IwilL 

ARBACSt. 

But  in  jour  heart  the  blade— 
iliMtthuband. 

•ALEHKWEa  {dnaamg). 

How!  dost  tboo  brave  me? 
ihii  aavee  a  trial  and  ialM  mercy, 
ir  down  the  rebel  I 


Soldiere!  Ay— 
ivenot. 

•ALKMKKEf. 

Alone !  foolish  slaTe— 
n  m  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink  from 
ee?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not 
h:  thy  tooth  is  nought  without  itsTenoin— 
t^  not  the  lion's.    Cut  him  down. 

BBLESES  {interporir^), 
re  you  mad?  HaTe  I  not  render'd 
Then  trust  like  me  our  sorereign's  justice. 

ABBACCS. 

oooer  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st  of, 
|bt  Brm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
breath  and  body— eo  &r  that 
WB  chain  them. 
lALBMBBBs  (to  the  OuoreU), 

Tou  hear  him,  and  me. 
m— kiD. 

htmdt  attack  Abbacbs,  who  dtfenda  JUm- 
diwif (y  and  destorom^  tiU  they  wooer. 

SALBMBRBS. 

U  it  even  so ;  and  must 
gBu's office 7  Recreanu!  see 
ooU  feH  a  traitor. 

[Salembbbs  attaeka  Abbacbs. 
ilr  Saboanapalus  and  Train, 

SABDAHAPALUS. 

Hold  jrour  hands- 
ires,  I  say.    What,  deaf  or  drunken  7 
oh  fool,  I  wear  no  sword :  here,  fellow, 
'  weapon.  [To  a  Chtard, 

uiAPALUs  matehet  a  sward  from  one  of  the 
re,  mtdmakee  between  thtoombatante — they 
ale. 

SARDABAPALUI. 

In  my  very  palace ! 
"S  BM  from  clearing  you  in  twain, 
rmiilers7 

BBLESES. 

Sire,  your  justice. 

SALBMBIVES. 

Or- 

j>AVAPALUs  (routng-  the  eword). 
How? 

SALBMBBBS. 

Strike!  80  the  blow's  repeated 
liler— <*hom  you  spare  a  moment, 
vture— I  'm  content 

SABOA  BAP  ALUS. 

What— him  I 
MM.  Arbaces? 
So2 


iALBMBBBS. 

II 
lABDABAPALUS. 

Indeed! 
Prince,  you  forget  yourself.    Upon  what  warrant? 

iALBMBBBS  {ehowuig  the  eignet), 
Tnine. 

ABBACBS  (oon/used). 
Thekmg's! 

SALBMBBBS, 

Tes!  and  let  the  king  confirm  it 

SABDABAPALUS. 

I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SALBMEBBS. 

You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety— I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best    Pronounce  ih  person. 
Hera  I  am  but  your  slave— a  moment  past 
I  was  your  rapresenUtiTe. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

Then  sheathe 
Your  swonb. 

[Abbacbs  and  Salbmbbes  return  thdr  emorda  Is 
the  eoabbarde. 

SALBMEBBS. 

Mine's  sheath'd :  I  pray  you  sheathe  net  yours ; 
Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

A  heavy  one ;  the  hik,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 

(7V»o  Guard.)    Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 

Well,nr8, 
What  doth  this  mean? 

BBLESES. 

The  prince  must  answer  thau 

SALBMEBBS. 

Thith  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theus. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

Traasofr— Arbaces !  treachery  and  Beltses ! 
That  were  an  onion  I  will  not  beliere. 

BBLESES. 

Where  is  the  proof  7 

SALBMEBBS. 

I'll  answer  that,  if  once 
The  king  demands  your  fellow  traitor's  swoid. 

ABBACBS  (to  Salbmbbes). 
A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn  as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SALBMBBES. 

And  now  against  his  brother, 
And  in  an  hour  or  so  agahist  himself. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not;  no— 
No— I  'U  not  hear  of  such  things.  These  vam  bicaennf^ 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  lire  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
Tou  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

SALBMEBBS. 

First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himsetf*  your  subject  by  that  duty. 
And  I  will  answer  aU. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

Why,  if  I  thought  so— 
But  no,  it  cannot  be ;  the  Mede  Arbaces— 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldiei^-ohe  best  captain 

Of  aQ  who  discipline  our  nations ^No, 

I 'n  not  inwlt  bin  thus^  to  bid  him  render 
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TIm  ■eimiur  to  me  he  Mvtr  jntkUd 

Unto  our  eoemiei.    Chiei^  keep  your  weapon. 

•ALBMBIIEI  (icfiVMlNf  book  tk§  Mgntt), 

Moovch,  Uke  back  your  ngnet. 

fAADAJVAPALVl. 

No^raUait; 
But  use  it  with  more  moderatioii. 
•ALBJCsasa. 

Sira, 
I  uaad  it  lor  joor  honour,  and  railoffe  it 
BeoauM  1  camot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Beatow  it  on  Arbacea. 

aAJlDANAPALUS. 

SoIdKNiU: 
He  oarer  aik'd  iL 

■ALBMXirBa. 

Doubt  not,  he  wiU  ha?a  il 
Without  that  hoUow  lemblanoe  of  reepacL 

BELKtXa. 

I  know  not  what  hath  pr^udiced  the  prince 

60  itrongly  'gainet  two  mibjecta,  than  whom  nona 

Have  been  more  sealoue  for  Aa^yria'i  weaL 

■ALBMBMBS. 

Feace,  factkNn  priest  and  frithlees  loldier!  thou 
17nit*at  in  thj  own  person  the  worst  vieeo 
Of  the  roost  dangeroua  orders  of  mankind. 
1[eep  thy  smooth  words  and  jugghng  homiliea 
for  those  who  know  thee  not.    Thy  feUo9v*s  sin 
li,  at  the  least,  a  boU  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

BBLBSBS. 

Hear  him, 
MyHege— thasooof  Beha!  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

SABDANAPALITS. 

Oh !  for  that  I  pray  you 
Let  him  have  absokition.    I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeting  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
Prom  whence  I  sprung  are^what  I  see  them— ashes. 

BBLBSBS. 

King!  do  not  deem  so:  they  arv  with  the  stars, 

SARDARAPALVS. 

You  ^all  join  them  there  ere  they  wiD  risa, 
It  you  preach  further.— Why,  tftia  is  rank  treason. 

SALBMBMBS. 

Mykird! 

SABDAHAPALUS. 

To  soboul  me  in  the  worship  of 
Assyria's  idob!    Let  him  be  released 
Giro  him  his  swoid. 

SALBMBlTBa. 

My  kvd,  and  king,  BMi  bradMT, 
I  pray  ye,  pause. 

SARDAIVAPALUS. 

Yes,  and  be  sermonttad. 
And  diraiM,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldeans  starry  mysteries. 

BBLBSBS. 

Monarcbl  respect  them. 

aA&DAITAPALUa. 

Oh!  for  that— 1  leva  than; 
I  lore  10  watrii  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault. 
And  to  coaapara  tkn  with  ay  Mynhali  ^yaas 


I  kva  to  sea  tfaakr  fays  redoiAlad  in 

The  tremukMM  sihrer  of  Enpfaratae'  wave. 

As  the  light  faraeae  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 

And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 

Which  fringe  his  banks :  but  whether  they  may  be 

Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 

As  others  hoU,  or  simply  lamps  of  night. 

Worlds  or  the  lights  of  worids,  I  know  nor  care  not. 

There 's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 

I  wouU  not  change  for  your  Chaklean  lore ; 

Beskiea,  I  know  of  these  all  day  can  know 

Of  aught  above  it  or  bekm  it — nothing. 

I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty— 

When  they  shine  on  o^  gnva,  I  shall  know  neither. 

BBLBSBS. 

For  mUhtr,  sire,  say  btOtr, 

aAEDAVAPALUS. 

Iwi^wai^ 

If  it  so  please  you,  poniifi;  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  meantime  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  servioe  militant 
Unto  your  ministry    not  loving  either. 

SALBMBBBS  (oSldt). 

His  kMts  have  made  him  mad.    Then  must  I  savi  h* 
Spito  of  himself: 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Ploase  you  to  hear  me,  Satrafil 
And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  becauae  I  doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier,  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior :  let  us  part 
In  peaoa-4  *I1  not  say  pardon— which  must  be 
Earn'd  by  the  guilty ;  this  I  *U  not  pronounce  ye, 
Althoogh  upon  thb  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not^-for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful— 
And  so  live  on.    Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me, 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  laac  dreps 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gataa 
Of  this  our  palaoe  into  the  dry  dast, 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crownM  to  reign  o*er — let  that  \Mm, 
As  I  have  said,  I  wiH  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  ||uiltless.    Albeit,  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  yon ; 
And  sbodd  I  leave  your  &te  to  sterner  judges^ 
And  prooGi  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  whc^  whatsoe'er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest.    Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

ABBACBS. 

Sire,  this 
BBLBSBS  {kUtmtptmg  km), 
b  worthy  of  yourself ;  and,  although 
We  thank 

BABDAltAPALUS. 

Priest!  keep  your  thanksgiving  for  Bdos ; 
His  ofispring  needs  none. 


But,  being! 

SABDABAPALUS. 

Be  silent— Guih  is  knid.    If  ya  are  byal. 

Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  nei  arateMk 

BBLBSBS. 

80  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  afmara  &vomr 


SARDANAPALUS. 


■▲ADAVAPAXUl. 

Tttt'i  t  good  ■entence  for  m.  bomilj, 

Unigii  Dot  ibr  this  oocanon.    Frithee  kMp  it 

To  plead  thy  lOTereign*!  oaun  before  his  people. 

BBLBSBt. 

1  tnot  there  if  no  caues. 

BAKDAMATAJsTrt, 

No  ootiae,  perhepe ; 
But  muj  eausen  :^If  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  yoor  inquisitive  flmction 
Od  e&rth,  or  should  yoa  reaxi  of  it  in  heafen 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 
Winch  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note. 
Thai  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heaven 
Thai  him  who  nileth  many  and  slays  none ; 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Eaoufh  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  him. 
Were  they  once  master*— but  that's  doubtfiiL  Satraps! 
Yoor  iwords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  rat  them  as  ye  %nll— but  from  this  hour 
1  have  DO  call  ibr  either.     Salemenes! 
Follow  roe. 

[Estunt  Sardak APALUS,  SALCMBifss,  and  the 

I  TVoia,  dc.,  leaving  Arbaceb  and  Bblescs. 

I  arbacss. 

i  Beleses! 

BELESCt. 

Now,  what  think  you  7 

▲RBACES. 

HittwearekMt. 

BELESES. 

That  we  have  won  the  kingidom. 

ARBACBS. 

What!  thus  suspected— with  the  sword  shmg  o'er  us 
But  hy  a  tingle  hair,  and  that  still  wavering 
Tn  be  blown  down  by  lus  imperious  breath. 
Which  ipared  us— why,  I  know  noL 

BELESES. 

Seek  not  why ; 
But  let  at  profit  by  the  interval. 
The  hour  u  itill  our  o%irn — our  power  the  sam»— 
The  oiohi  the  same  we  destined.    He  hath  changed 
NrjthiQ;,  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
^icion  into  such  a  certa'mty 
A«  loust  make  madness  of  delay. 

A&BACES. 

And  yet 

BELESES. 

What,  doubting  still ! 

ARBACES. 

He  Spared  our  lives — nay,  more. 
Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

BELESES. 

And  how  long 
Wul  he  so  spare  7  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

ARBACES. 

Or  fobcr,  rather.     Yet  he  did  it  nobly ; 
i)\rf.  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 

liajely 

BELESES. 

Say,  bravely. 

ARBACES. 

Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 
R(it  It  has  touch*d  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
f  wiU  no  further  on. 


AndkaetheworU? 

▲RBACES. 

Lose  Riiy  tfang,  except  my  own  esteem. 

BELESES. 

I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distaffs! 

ARBACES. 

But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 
And  I  should  blu^h  far  more  to  take  the  granter's! 

BELE8E8. 

Thou  may'st  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt,  the  stars 
Have  written  otherwise. 

ARBACE8. 

Though  they  came  down. 
And  marshallM  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  follow. 

BELEIES. 

This  is  weakness — worse 
Than  a  scared  boldam^s  (hreaming  of  the  dead, 
And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to— go  to. 

ARBACES. 

Methought  he  lookM  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands, 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
An^  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

BELESES. 

I  tuld  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised  him. 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him. 
What  then?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

ARBACES. 

But  we 
The  meaner : — would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

BELESES. 

8o- 
Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily? 

ARBACES. 

No — ^but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

BELESES. 

Oh,  the  soub  of  some  men. 
Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery— and,  behold,  upon  the  suddoi. 
Because,  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
♦T  wixl  ihce  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  tum'd 
Into— what  shall  I  say  ?— Sardanapalus ! 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

ARBACES. 

But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly— as  it  is, 
I  must  f».rgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us— 
Seniiramis  herself  would  not  have  done  iu 

BELESES. 

No— the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  kingdom, 
Not  even  a  husband. 

ARBACES. 

I  must  serve  him  truly— 

BELESES. 

And  humbly? 

ARBACES. 

No,  sir,  proudly— being  hone«- 
I  sliall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heave» ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
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You  may  do  jour  own  daeniiig— 700  have  oodes, 
And  mytHmm,  and  coroUariea  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  ibr  my  diroctkw. 
And  muit  punue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teachaa. 
And  now  you  know  me. 


Hayeyoufiniah'd? 

AmBACXi. 

Tei 

With  yon. 

BKLXSn. 

And  would,  perfaapa,  belra>aa  waU 
As  quit  me? 

ARBACKS. 

That'f  a  aacerdocal  thought, 
And  not  a  aokher*!. 

BELXaSt. 

Be  it  what  you  will— 
Truce  with  theae  wrangUngs,  and  but  hear  me. 

AHBACXt. 

There  ia  more  peril  in  your  aubtle  apirit 
Than  m  a  phalanx. 


I II  oo  alone. 


No- 


If  it  must  be  ao— 

ABBACXa. 

! 
BXLxaxa. 

Thronea  hoklbutoBe. 

ARBAOXf. 

But  ihia  ia  fill'd. 

BELxaxa. 

With  worae  than  Tacaney— 
A  despised  monarch.    Look  to  it,  Arbaoea : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loTsd,  and  urged  yea ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Aasjrria.    Heaven  itaelf 
SeemM  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  apirit  shrunk 
Into  a  ahallow  softness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languiah,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 
Of  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one: 
And  if  I  win,  Arbacea  is  my  servant. 

ARBACXS. 

Four  servant! 

BXLXSXf. 

Why  not?  better  than  be  alave, 
The  pcrdaCd  slave  of  Wis  Sardanapalua. 

Enter  Paria. 

PARIA. 

My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

ARBACXS. 

It  is  obey'd  ere  apoken. 

BELXSXS. 

Notwithstanding, 
Let  *s  bear  iL 

PARIA. 

Forthwith,  00  this  very  night. 
Repair  to  your  respective  satrapiea 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

BELXSXS. 

WithourirooDa? 


PAVIA. 

My  order  is  unto  the  aalrapa  and 
Their  houaehokl  train. 

ARRACXa. 

But 

aXLKSXS. 

It  most  be  obey'd  I 
Say,  we  depart. 

PARIA. 

My  order  ia  to  aee  you 
Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 
RXLXSXs  {amdi). 

Ay! 
Well,  air,  we  will  aocompaiqr  you  hence. 

PARIA. 

I  will  retire  to  marshal  ibrth  the  guard 

Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 

Tour  leisure,  ao  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

{Emt  PAaiA 


Norn  then  obey  I 

ARBACXS. 

Doubtless. 

BELXSXS. 

Tes,  to  the  gates 
That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  piisoD, 
Nofivther. 

ARBACXS. 

Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed! 
The  reabn  itaeU^  in  all  ita  wide  extensiQii, 
Tawna  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BXLKSES. 

Graves! 

ARBACXS. 

If  I  thought  so^  this  good  sweid  should  (fig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BXLXSXS. 

It  shall  have  work  enough: 
Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest: 
At  present  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  doat  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  aa  a  aentence? 

ARBACXS. 

Why,  what  other 
Interpretation  ahould  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarch*— 
Pardon  and  poison— fiivours  and  a  sword— 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
Fur  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  loas,  bloodlesa— 

BXLESES. 

But  wiU  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

ARBACXS. 

I  doubt  it. 
How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  Mt  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-rojralties, 
Whoae  tomba  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
80  long  and  heavy. 

SELESES. 

Let  us  but  regain 
The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  well  ahortea 
The  journey. 

ARRACES. 

*T  will  be  shorten'd  at  the  gatea, 
It  maybe. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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No:  they  hardly  will  risk  that 
llejr  meaa  ui  to  die  pmately,  but  not 
Withn  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 
Where  we  are  known  and  may  have  partisaat: 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  livrng.    Let  us  hence. 

AJIBACES. 

If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life 

B£X^SKS. 

Fool!  hence— what  ebe  should  despotism  alarmM 
MetD?    Let  us  but  rgoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

ARBACXS. 

Towards  our  provinces  7 

BELKSXS. 

No;  towards  your  kingdom. 
Iltere  's  time,  there 's  heart  and  hope,  and  power,  and 


SALBMXVXS. 

Tou  may  know  that  hereafter ;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leare,  to  order  forth  the  guard 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  7 


SALEMKIIES. 


Dispeme  with 


Sire, 


Which  their  half  measures  leare  us  in  full  scope.— 
Awiy! 

ARBACES. 

And  I,  even  yet  repenting,  must 
Rdapfle  to  guilt ! 

BELERCS 

Self-defcnco  u  a  rirtue. 
Sole  bulwark  of  an  righu     Away!  I  say! 
Lei^t  learc  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking, 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  night-shade— hence  I 
Ut  a  Dot  leare  them  time  for  further  council. 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal ; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort. 
The  Worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence ; 

Najr,  there  '■  no  other  choice  but hence,  I  say. 

[E^  with  Arbaces,  whofoUotm  rducUmtly. 
Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salemenes. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Wen,  aQ  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed. 
That  wont  of  modieries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men^s  exile. 

SALEMENXS. 

Yes, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twmed  round  their  roots. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Why,  what  wouklst  have  me  do  7 

SALEMENES. 

Cndo  what  you  have  done. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Revoke  my  pardon  7 

SALEMENES. 

Replace  th's  crown,  now  tottering  on  your  temples. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Thju  were  tyrannical. 

salemeXes. 

But  sure. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier  7 

SALEMENES. 

They  are  not  there  yet — never  should  they  be  so, 
Were  1  well  listenM  to. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Nay,  I  have  listened 
Impartially  to  thee— why  not  to  them? 
44 


me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Nay,  but 't  ks  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SALEMENES. 

And  fit  that  some  should  watch  fbr  those  who  revel 
Too  ofU    Am  I  permitted  to  depart? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Yes        stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salemenes, 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.    You  should  have  been  the  monardi 

And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough,  yet  kind, 

Though  ofl-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  < 

That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound ;  but,  let  them  live:  we  will  ooC 

Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  thorn. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep, 

Which  their  death  had  not  lefl  me. 

SALXMENES. 

Thus  you  nm 
The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors— 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Tempt  me  not : 
My  word  is  past. 

SALEMENES. 

But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

'TIS  royal. 

SALEMENES. 

And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 
This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke — a  pardon  shouki  be  full. 
Or  it  is  none. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  who  persuaded  me 
Afler  I  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismissM  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  7 

SALEMENES. 

True ;  that  I  had  forgotten  ;  that  is,  sire. 
If  they  e'er  reach  their  satrapies— why,  then, 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  ad^ce. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  if 
They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — in  safety. 
In  safety,  mark  me — and  security — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

SALEMENES. 

Permit  me  to  depart ; 
Their  taftty  shall  be  cared  for. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Get  thee  hence,  thea« 
And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 
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•ALXMSSBfl. 

Sin,  I  thaU  ever  ddj  tenre  my  lovweigii. 

[Earit  Salbmsvss. 

■AROAIIAPALITt  (mIm«). 

Tliat  man  b  of  ft  temper  loo  Mvere : 
Hard  but  as  lofty  aa  tlie  rock,  and  free 
FVom  all  the  tainta  of  common  earth — while  1 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers. 
But  as  oar  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err'd  this  time,  'tis  on  the  side 
Whore  error  sits  moat  lightly  oa  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckona 
With  me  ofUiroea  Ibr  pain,  and  soroetimea  pleaave; 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  court  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  aak  me, 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity— 
Albeit  hia  marble  face  miiiestieal 
Frowns  as  the  riiadowa  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  tiU  at  timea 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  jqyoM 
And  here  coows  Joy's  true  herald. 
EnUr  Mtrrha. 

MTRBHA. 

King!  thaaky 
b  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 
Win  you  then  quit  the  palace? 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

Tempest,  say'st  thou? 
Ay,  mj  good  lord. 

SARDAKAP%LUS. 

For  my  own  part,  I  ahodd  bo 
Not  Ul  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene. 
And  watch  the  warring  elements  j  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.    Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  7 

MTRRHA. 

In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove. 

SARDAIfAPALDS. 

Jove— ay,  your  Baal— 
Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder, 
And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  and  yet  aometimea 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

MTRRHA. 

That  were  a  dread  omen. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

Yea— for  the  priests.    WeU,  we  will  not  go  forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

MTRRHA. 

Now,  Jove  be  praised !  that  ho 
Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.  The  gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself. 
And  flash  this  siorm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
lu  shield  thee  from  them. 

SARDAIfAPALDS. 

Child,  if  there  be  peril, 
Mnthinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  na  the  river's  bnnk. 


MTRmMA* 

Not  so;  those  waOa 
Are  high  and  atroog,  and  guarded.    TVeasoo  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way. 
And  maaiy  portal!  but  m the  pavilioQ 
There  b  no  bulwark. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

No,  nor  in  the  palace, 
Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  ckMid-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  defts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king. 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.     But  be  cabn: 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Baniah'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

MTRRUA. 

They  liTe,  thea! 

SARDARAPALUS. 

So  sanguinary?  Thou! 

MYRRHA. 

I  would  not  shrink 
From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer  't  othcrwiM 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Besides,  you  beard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

This  is  strange ;  - 
The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

MTRRHA. 

'Tis  a  Greek  virtue. 

SARDARAPALUft. 

But  not  a  kingly  one— I  '11  none  on't ;  or. 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shaU  be 
With  kings— my  equals. 

MTRRHA. 

Those  men  sought  to  be  le 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
FVom  fear 

MTRRHA. 

For  you. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

No  matter— stiH  't  is  fetf. 
I  have  observed  your  sex,  ofice  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  tinndly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  aa  from 
The  chikUsh  helplessness  of  Asian  women. 

MYRRHA. 

My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendour, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.     You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  tipe  than  subject  myriads ; 
But  this  the  (^s  avert !     I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  fed. 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefo. 
Which  might  not  yield  lo  any  cares  of  mine. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Griefs  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists. 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vnni»h  from 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.     Let  *s  nB>- 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invitod  guests,  who  grace  our  feast. 

[Extm 


BABDANAPALTO. 


sot 


Acrni. 

SCBNE  L 

GMrit  at  TMb,~-A  ttorm  witkomij  mi 
9ttatiMulhf  MtBti  dkmftg  Iw  Bompt&U 

SAHDAlTAPALUt. 

rh7tlnflisuhafaoiiklbe:  here 
eelm,  aimdit  bright  ejes  and  facet 
lir!  Here  ■orrow  cmiMC  reach. 

SAMSa. 

ve— where  the  king  ia,  pleaaure  aparUea. 

aAB.DAVArAi.ua. 
alter  now  ihao  NinmMTa  huntinga, 
grandam'a  chaae  in  aeareh  of  kiagdo— 
It  Iwep  when  eooquer'd? 

ALTADA. 

Mighty  thoQgh 
aa  all  thy  royal  Hne  have  been, 
tboae  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
f  Sardanapalua,  who 
hia  joiy  in  peace— the  aole  true  glory. 

BARDAHAPALUa. 

B,  good  Ahada,  to  which  glory 
ith.  Whattaitthatweaeek? 

We  have  cut  the  way  abort  to  it, 
le  tracking  it  through  human  aahea, 
Rve  with  every  fbotatep. 

XAMZa. 

No; 
«  happy*  and  all  voicea  bleaa 
peace,  who  hoUa  a  world  in  jubilee. 

SAEDANAPALUt. 

that?  1  have  heard  otherwiae ; 
at  there  be  traiton. 

KAMEa. 

Traitora  they 
•  aay  ao ! — ^'Tia  impomble. 
? 

tARDAHAPALUS. 

Whatcauae?  true,— fill  the  goblet  up ; 
think  of  them :  there  are  none  auch, 
le,  they  are  gone. 

ALTADA. 

Gueata,  to  my  pledge ! 
ar  fcneea,  and  drmk  a  measure  to 
f  the  king— the  monarch,  say  I ! 
danapalus! 
AMKa  and  the  CruetU  kiud^  and  exelaim-^ 

Mightier  than 
aal,  the  god  Sardanapalua ! 
[h  thmden  a$  they  lauel;  seme  ttart  up  in 
eemfuxion, 

XAMK8. 

iae,  my  firienda  7  In  that  atrong  peal 
ida  cooaented. 

MYRRHA. 

Menaced,  rather, 
on  bear  th'ia  mad  impiety  ? 

aARbAlTAPALUS. 

&y,  if  the  airea  who  reign'd 
IB  be  goda,  1 11  not  diagrace 
I.    But  aiiae,  my  pioua  frienda, 
levocioa  for  the  thondorer  there : 
be  lonred,  not  worahipp*d. 


AliTADA. 

Both- 
Both  you  BMMl  after  be  by  aB  true  aulyecta. 

BABDAVAPALUa. 

MethmkathethunderaatiUiBereaae:  itia 
An  awfiil  night 

MTRRRA. 

Oh  yea,  for  thoae  who  have 
No  palace  to  protect  their  worahippera. 

aABDAHAPALUa. 

That'atnie,Biy  Myrrha;  and  eouM  I  convert 
My  reahn  to  eae  wide  abeltar  fcr  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it. 

MTRRRA. 

Theu'rt  no  go((  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  ao  good  and  general, 
Aa  thy  wiah  wooki  imply. 

BARDAHAPALUB.         « 

And  your  goda,  then, 
Who  can,  and  do  not? 

MTRRHA. 

Do  not  apeak  of  that, 
Leat  we  profoke  them. 

BARDAirAPALITB. 

IVue,  they  love  not  eenaure 
Better  than  mortala.  Frienda,  a  thought  has  struck  me  * 
Were  there  no  templea,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air^worahippera — that  ia,  when  it  ia  angry, 
And  pelting  aa  even  now  7 

MYRRHA. 

The  Peraian  praya 
Upon  hia  mountain. 

BARDAHAPALUS. 

Yea,  when  the  aun  ahinea. 

MYRRHA. 

And  I  would  aak  if  thia  your  palace  were 
Unroof  M  and  deaolate,  how  many  flatterera 
Would  hck  the  duat  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

ALTADA. 

The  lair  Ionian  ia  too  aarcastic 

Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knowa  not  well ; 

The  Assyriana  know  no  pleaaure  but  their  king'a. 

And  homage  ia  their  pride. 

BARDANAPALUB. 

Nay,  pardon,  gueata. 
The  fair  Grcek'a  readineaa  of  apeech. 

ALTADA. 

Pardm!  sire* 
We  honour  her  of  all  thinga  next  to  thee. 
Hark!  what  waa  that? 

SAMK8. 

That  ?  nothing  but  the  jar 
Of  distant  portala  ahaken  by  the  wind. 

ALTADA. 

It  aoimded  like  the  daah  of— hark  again ! 

ZAMB8. 

The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  rooC 

BARDANAPALUB. 

No  more. 
Myrrha,  my  love,  haat  thou  thy  ahell  in  order ! 
Sing  me  a  aong  of  Sappho^  her,  thou  know'at. 
Who  in  thy  country  threw— 

Enter  Pan i  a,  wilk  hie  Sward  and  GarmenU  bioodjf,  earn 
duordmmL    The  gtieate  rite  m  eonfiakn. 
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Pajtia  {iolhtguanU), 

Looktotheportab; 
And  with  your  beat  ipeed  to  the  wall  without 
Your  arms!  Toanral  The  king 'sin  danger.  Monarefa! 
BxcuM  thia  haate,— *t  is  &ith. 

iAEDAirAPALUi. 

Speak  on. 

PAVIA. 

Itb 

AaSakmeneafear'd:  the  &itMeaa  aatrapa 

BARDAlVAPALUt. 

Yob  are  wounded — give  acme  wine.  Take  breath,  good 
Pania. 

PANIA. 

*T  H  nothing— a  mere  fleeh  wound.    I  am  worn 
More  with  my  apeed  to  warn  my  aorereign, 
Than  hurt  in  hia  defence. 

MTRKRA. 

Wen,air,therebela7 

PAVTA. 

Soon  aa  Arbacea  and  Beleaea  reach'd 
Their  atationa  in  the  city,  they  refuaed 
To  march:  and  on  nqr  attempt  to  uae  the  power 
Which  I  waa  delegat«d  with,  they  calTd 
Upon  their  troopa,  who  roae  in  6erce  defiance. 

MTRRBA. 
AB 

PAHIA. 

Too  many. 

aARDANAPALUt. 

Spare  not  of  thy  free  apeech 
To  apare  mine  eara  the  truth. 

PARIA. 

My  own  alight  guard 
Were  faithful— and  what  'a  left  of  it  ia  atill  ao. 

MTRRHA. 

And  are  theae  all  the  force  atill  faithfiil? 

PASIA. 

No- 

The  BacQians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenea, 
Who  even  then  waa  on  hia  way,  atill  urged 
By  atrong  auapicion  of  the  Median  chieft. 
Are  numeroua,  and  make  atrong  head  againat 
The  rebela,  fighting  inch  by  mch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  aD  their  force,  and  aare  the  king. 
(ifa  hemtaU$).    I  am  charged  to— 

MTRRHA. 

*Tia  no  time  for  heaitatkm. 
PAiriA. 
Pnnce  Salamenea  doth  implore  the  king 
1  o  arm  himaelf^  although  but  for  a  moment. 
And  ahow  himaelf  unto  the  aoldiera :  hia 
Sole  preaonce  in  thia  inatant  might  do  more 
Than  faoata  can  do  in  ha  behalfl 

aARDARAPALUa. 

What,  hoi 


My  armour  there. 

MTRRHA. 

And  wih  thou? 

aARDARAPALUa. 

WininotT 
Ho,  there  *— But  aeek  not  for  the  buckler ;  tia 
Too  h««Ty : — a  light  cuiraaa  and  my  aword. 
Where  are  the  rebela? 


PARIA. 

Scarce  a  fnriong'a  length 
IVom  the  oatward  waD,  the  fierceat  conffict  ragea. 

aARDARAPALUa. 

Then  I  may  charge  on  horaeback.    Sfero,  ho! 
Order  nqr  horae  om— There  ia  apace  enough 
Even  in  our  courta,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  manhal  half  the  honemen  of  Araibia. 

[Emt  8rRRo/or  th»  mm 


How  I  do  bre  thee! 

aARDARAPALira. 

I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

MTRRHA. 

But  DOW  I  know  thee. 

aARDARAPALUa  {to  ku  atUmdoni), 

Bring  down  my  apear,  too— 
Where'aSalemenea? 

PARIA. 

Where  a  aoldier  ahouU  be^ 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

aARDARAPALUa. 

Then  haaten  to  him Ii 

The  path  atill  open,  and  communication 
Left  *twizt  the  palace  and  the  phaknz? 

PARIA. 

TWM 

When  I  late  left  hhn,  and  1  havn  no  fear: 
Our  troopa  were  ateady,  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

aARDARAPALUa. 

Tell  him  to  apare  hia  peraoo  for  the  preacnt, 
And  that  I  will  not  apare  my  own — and  aay, 
I  come. 

PARIA. 

There 'a  victory  in  the  veiy  word. 

{EsU  PiaiA. 

aARDARAPALUa. 

Altada— Zamea— 4brth  and  arm  jre !  There 
la  an  in  readinesa  in  the  armory. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow*d  in  aafety 
In  the  remote  apartmenta :  let  a  guard 
Be  aet  before  them,  with  atrict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  Jivea    command  it,  Zamea. 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ; 
Tour  poet  ia  near  our  person. 
[Extunt  Zamrs,  Altada,  and  all  mv€  Mtrrra. 

Enttr  Sfrro  and  oOiertf  vUh  tht  Kmg*$  onnt,  tfb 
arRRO. 

King!  your  armour. 
aARDARAPALUa  (ormtfig-  humaelf). 
Give  me  the  cuiraaa— ao :  my  bakiric ;  now 
My  aword:  I  had  forgot  the  hehn,  where  ia  it? 
That 'a  weQ — no,  'tia  too  heavy :  yeu  mistake,  too-« 
It  waa  not  thia  I  meant,  but  that  which  beara 
A  diadem  around  it 

BPRRO. 

Sire,  I  deem'd 
That  too  conapicuoua  from  the  predoua  atones 
To  riak  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  truat  me, 
Thia  ia  of  better  metal,  though  leaa  rich. 

aARDARAPALUa. 

You  deem'd!  Are  you  too  tum'd  a  rebel?  FeOowt 
YoiR  part  ia  to  obey:  return,  and— no- 
It  b  too  late— I  will  go  forth  without  it 


SARDANAPALlJkf. 
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trsmo. 

At  leut  wear  tius. 

•AKDA1VAPALI7S. 

Wear  Caucaaus !  why,  H  m 
A  mountaiD  on  mj  templea. 

aPKBO. 

Sire,  themeaneat 
Soldier  gnes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
Ail  men  will  recognise  you— for  the  storm 
Has  ceued,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  brightnesB. 

SAMDAlTAPALUt. 

I  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 

SbaJl  be  BO  sooner.    Now— my  spear!  I'mann*d. 

[In  going  Oopt  ahortf  and  tunu  to  Srsmo. 
6fcn>-I  had  forgotten— bring  the  mirror.> 

srsmo. 
Hk  mirror,  sire  7 

SAKDANAPALUS. 

Yes,  sir,  oT  poUsh*d  brass, 
Brooght  from  the  spoils  of  Indi»— but  be  speedy. 

[EjBit  Stem. 
Myrrfaa,  retire  onto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels? 

MYRRHA. 

Because  my  plaoe  is  here. 

SARD  Air  AFALVS. 

And  when  I  am  gone 

MTRRHA. 

I  Mow. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

You!  to  battle? 

MTRRBA. 

If  it  were  SO, 
^were  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the  path. 
I  wifl  await  here  your  return, 

SARDAVAPALVS. 

The  place 
^  ipadoos,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  oat, 
Iftheyprerail;  and,  if  it  should  be  so^ 
And  I  return  not 

MTRRHA. 

Still,  we  meet  again. 

„  SARDAHAPALUS. 

How? 

M7RRRA. 

In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  las^~ 
lo Hades!  if  there  be,  as  I  beUere, 
Aihore  beyond  the  Styx;  and  if  there  be  not, 

bashes. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

DaHst  thou  so  much? 

MTRRHA. 

I  dare  an  things, 
£«ept  surrive  what  I  have  bved,  to  be 
A  rehd^g  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest. 

Rt-^nter  Spero  toUh  the  mirror, 
SARDAHAPALUS  {toohng  at  kim$elf), 
His  cuirass  fits  me  well,  the  baldric  better, 
And  the  hehn  not  at  all.    Methinks,  I  seem 

[FSngB  awajf  the  helmet,  after  trying  it  again, 
Fusing  well  in  these  toys ;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
"^  '  '  Where's Altada? 


1  "Sneh  the  swTtfrOtho  held 
In  tbs  DlTiiafl  field. 

2E 


srsRo. 

Waiting,  sire. 
Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

True  *  I  forgot  be  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me ;  yet  once  more— once  more- 
Love  me,  whatever  betide.    My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

MTRRHA. 

Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

[Exit  SARDAHAPALUS  ond  Spero. 
Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.    Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish !  If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.    He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king ;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.    Oh,  mighty  Jove  I 
Forgive  this  monstrous  k>ve  for  a  barbarian, 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus :  yes,  I  k>ve  him 

Now,  now,  far  more  than Hark— to  the  war  shoot ! 

Methinks  it  nears  me.    If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  dram  forth  a  emaU  noL 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Leam'd  Ip  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught  m% 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me !  It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave :— where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude,     ^ 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  daA 
Of  arms— and  now— and  now— 

Enter  Altada. 

ALTADA. 

Ho,  Sfero,  ho! 

MTRRHA. 

He  is  not  here ;  what  wouldst  thoo  with  htm?  H<m 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 

ALTADA. 

Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

MTRRHA. 

And  the  king? 

ALTADA. 

Like  a  king.    I  must  find  Sfero, 
And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet, 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.    The  soldiers  knew  his  fiice, 
And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  floiiAng  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royaU    Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features. 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

MTRRHA. 

Ye  gods, 
Who  fuhnine  o'er  my  fathers'  land,  protect  him ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

ALTADA. 

Who  sent  me  privily  opoo  this  charge^ 
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WillKMit  th«  knowledg*  of  cIm  carelaH  ■ovweign. 
Thekini;!  the kiof  fifhta  u  lierat«lil  bo! 
What,  STero!  I  wiQ  oeok  tho  mMry^ 
Ho  moft  be  there.  [Emt  Altada. 

MTmmRA. 
*T  ia  no  dMhoaoar    no  ■ 
Tio  DO  ditboooor  to  have  loted  tUa  ntiaa. 
I  almoat  wiah  now,  what  I  never  wiahM 
Before,  that  he  were  Oredaa.    If  Aloidea 
Were  ihamed  in  wearing  Ljifian  Omphale^ 
Sbo-garb,  and  wielding  her  Wle  diataff;  wonky 
Ha,  who  apringa  up  a  Heroulea  at  once, 
Nuraed  in  effeminate  arta  froan  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
Aa  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deaenrea 
That  a  Greek  girl  ahould  be  his  paramoor, 
And  a  Greek  bard  Ua  minstrel,  a  Greek  foaob 
Hia  monument.    How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 

EnUr  an  Orrtcmtu 


orricBK. 

Zaoea!  Whara 


JLoat  almost  paalrecoTery. 
bZaoMa? 


Poated  with  the  guard,  appoatad 
TV)  watch  befixe  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Eat  Omcmm, 

MTRaBA  (soillS). 

He*8  gone ;  and  told  no  more  than  that  all 'a  kiat! 
What  need  have  1 10  know  more  7  Inthoaawoid^ 
Thoae  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  fine  of  thirteen  agea,  and  the  lirea 
or  thouaanda,  and  the  (brtune  of  all  left 
With  life,  all  merged :  and  I,  too,  with  tha  gnat. 
Like  asmaU  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  notUng.    At  tha  least 
My  &te  is  in  mj  keeping:  do  proud  ndor 
Shall  count  me  with  hia  spoils. 

Enter  Pavia. 
pAinA. 

Away  with  me, 
Myirha,  without  delay ;  we  nMiat  not  kiaa 
A  moment— an  that 's  left  oa  now. 

MVRmjIA. 

The  king? 

PAIIIA. 

Bent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a  secret  paaaage. 
MrnaHA. 

Than 

PAlflA. 

And  charged  roe  to  pecure  your  Bfe, 
And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  Uftsake,  tiD 
He  can  r^oin  you. 

MTRBRA. 

Win  he  then  give  way? 

PAHIA. 

Not  tin  the  last.    StiH,  stin  he  does  whate'er 
Despair  can  do  j  and  step  by  step  dispolea 
The  very  palace. 

MTERRA. 

They  are  here,  then : — ay, 
Tbefi  shouts  come  riagmg  through  tha  anciaBt  hal^ 


by  rebel  edwas  t31 
This  &tal  nighu    Farewell,  Aa8yria*a  Im! 
Farewell  to  al  of  Nbnrodt  Even  the  name 
b  now  no  mora. 

PAVIA. 

Away  with  mo— away . 
urmRHA. 

No;  I 'n  die  hero !— Away,  and  teU  your  king 
I  loved  him  to  the  laat. 

[£!nCir  SAnDAiiAPALirs  und  SALcminES,  i 
Sdditn,  Paira  qtul$  Mtuiba,  and  rm 

SAmDARAPALDS. 

Smoe  It  IS  tnua, 
WeHlffia  where  wa  were  bom — in  our  own  hsSs. 
Serry  your  ranks    stind  firm.    I  have  despaicfaM 
A  trustry  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zsmea, 
All  freah  and  &ithiul ;  they  11  be  here  anon. 
An  ia  not  over.— Pania,  hwk  to  Myrrha. 

[Paria  ntenw  towtrdi  Mnii 

SALKMBRKS, 

We  have  breathing  time:  yet  one  bmrv  dHfft, 


One  for  Aasyria ! 

SARDARAPALOa. 

Rather  aay,  for  Bnctria ! 
My  &ilhlbl  BactrMM,  I  wiO  henceforth  be 
King  oT  your  nation,  and  wa  11  hold  together 
Thiaraahn  aa  province. 

SALBMBRBS. 

Hark!  they  come    they  cc 
£^if«r  Bblbsbs  and  Arbacbs  with  the  RM$ 

ARBAGBS. 

Set  on,  we  have  them  m  the  toil.    Charge !  Chv| 

BBLBSBS. 

On !  on ! — Heaven  fights  for  us  and  with  ot— On! 
[Thejf  chargt  the  King  and  Salbmbrbs 
their  Tnope,  loAo  defend  themeekee  lifi 
Arrival  of  Zambs  with  the  Guard  k 
mentioned.  The  RebeU  are  then  driven 
and  jmreued  £ry  Salbmbrbs,  de.  J» 
King  ie  going  to  Join  the  jmrtmif  Bbli 


bblbsbs. 
Ho !  tyrant — I  will  end  this  war. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject : — ^yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom. 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  bkMid. 

bblbsbs. 
Thine  hour  b  come. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

No,  thine.— I  Vre  lately  read, 
Hiougfa  bat  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 
And  ranging  round  the  sodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  whidi  prodaima 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  cniah'u. 

RBLEaBa. 

But  not  by  thee. 
[Thejfjgkt:  Bblbsbs  it  watatdad  om 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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Saroakapalus  {rmtmg  kit  mmd  to  dmpatek  Jban, 

Now  can  upon  thy  planets ;  will  they  ahooC 

From  the  sky,  to  preacrve  their  teer  aod  credit? 

[Apartjf  of  lUbelM  enter  and  re$cue  BcLXtxs. 
They  wuaU  the  King,  w^  m  *ira,  it 
mated  by  a  party  of  Au  Soldkra,  whe 
drii^  the  HebeU  f^. 

The  Tillain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 

Upon  them — ho !  there — rictory  is  ours. 

MTSRHA    (foPANIA). 

Poratie !  Why  stand'st  thou  here,  and  leav'st  the  ranks 
or  felkm-eoldiers  conquering  without  thee? 

PAlflA. 

The  king*s  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 

MTRAHA. 

Met 

Think  not  of  roe    a  single  soldier's  arm 

Must  not  be  wanting  now.    I  ask  no  guard, 

I  need  no  guard :  what,  widi  a  worU  at  stake. 

Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  7  Hence,  I  say. 

Or  thou  art  shamed !  Nay,  then,  /  wiH  go  forth, 

A  feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife. 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  Cftcrs— where  thou  shouldst  shieU 

Thy  sovereign.  [£jftt  Mtrrba. 

PANIA. 

Tei  sUy,  damsel !  She  is  gone, 
ir  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  1 
Had  lo«t  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ;  and  can  1  do  less  than  him, 
Who  never  flash'd  a  scimetar  till  now  7 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  lo  the  monarch.  [£aat  Pajtia. 

Enter  Altaoa  emd  SrcBO,  hy  em  eppoeiU  dssr. 

ALTADA 

Myrrha! 
'  ^'Hiat,  gone !  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Pania  alsow    Can  aught  have  befallen  them? 

srsKO. 
I  nw  both  sale,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
'Htey  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
1W  way  back  to  the  harem. 

ALTADA. 

If  the  king 
I^rare  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

SFCRO. 

Let  us  trace  them ; 
^  cannot  be  fled  far ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  ncher  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Tlkin  bu  recover'd  kingdom. 

ALTADA. 

Baal  himself 
I^Vcr  ibaght  more  fiercely  to  win  em|urc^  than 
Ra  niken  son  to  save  it :  he  defies 
AH  aagury  of  foes  or  friends ;  and  like 
fbe  close  ami  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  t«ilis>ht  tempest,  bursts  fiwth  in  such  thunder 
At  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
Tlie  man 's  isacrutable. 

trsEO. 

Not  more  than  otben. 


AUarethesoosof  drcumstanee:  away- 
Let  's  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [EapmnU 

Enter  SALBMEirBs  and  Soldtergf  etc 

SALBMKHES. 

The  triumph  is 
Flattering :  they  are  beaten  backward  tnm  the  pakct 
And  wt.  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  bo  true;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.    But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor?  where 's  the  king? 
Enter  Sardakapalus,  eum  svu,  etc  and  MTmmH^ 

SAUDAITAPALUS. 

Here,brolhw. 

BALBMBirKS. 

Unhurt,  I  hope. 

SARDABAPALim. 

Not  quite;  but  let  it  pass. 
We  've  clear'd  the  palace 


salbmbbbs. 

And,  I  trust,  the  dtj. 
Our  numbers  gather ;  and  I  have  ordec'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved, 
All  firesh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

It  i%already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Fkster  than  I  could  foUow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.    I  am  spent ;  give  me  a  seat. 


There 


BALBMBBBi. 

the  throne,  sire. 


SABDABAPALOS. 

'T  b  no  place  to  real  OB, 
For  mind  nor  body :  let  me  have  a  couch, 

[3Vy;»<aet  assail 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  notwfaat;    eo    now 
I  breathe  more  fiieely. 

SALBMBBBS. 

This  great  hour  has  proved 
'Die  brightest  and  most  gkMrious  of  your  IHe. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

And  the  roost  tiresome.  Where 's  my  cup-bearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

SALBMBBBS  {tmiSng), 

'T  is  the  first  time  he 
Ever  had  such  an  order:  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  wouU  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

SARDABAPALUS. 

Bbwl— doiiMesi. 
But  there 's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wise, 
I  have  leam'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  eloBMni 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrioe  renew'd, 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  qp, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.  Where 's  the  sokiier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  hemlet  7 

OBE   or  TBB   aUAEDS. 

Slaiiiysirei 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  hdm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  oo  hia  browa. 
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•AmDAirAPAI.US. 

Slain!  unrewarded! 
And  lUin  to  serve  my  thirst:  that's  hard,  poor  davel 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  an  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne*er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [^^Vy  fr'vi^  water— ht  drtnfcf. 

I  hve  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  k>ve, 
But  war  on  water. 

SALBMS1IES. 

And  that  bandage,  nre, 
Which  girds  your  arm? 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

A  scratch  from  brava  BeleMt. 

MYRRHA. 

Oh!  bo  is  wounded! 

SARDAlfAPALUS 

Not  too  much  of  that; 
And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painfuL 
Kow  I  am  cooler. 

MTRRHA. 

Tou  have  bound  it  with— 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

The  fillet  of  my  <&adem:  the  first  tune 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me 
Save  an  encumbrance. 

MTRRHA  (lo  (Ac  atttndante). 
Summon  speediiy 
Aleeehof  themostddlful:  pray,  retire; 
I  win  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  iL 

SAROAVAPALUS. 

Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently:  but  what 
KDOw*st  thou  of  wounds!  yet  whereioredolask? 
Know*st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
Tnie  mmioH  ? 


LikefiightflB>d 


Henfing  with  the  other  females^ 


SARDAHAPALUS. 


No:  like  the  dam 
Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging 
(And  fenuninely  meaneth  finousfy. 
Because  all  paasions  m  eicess  are  female) 
Agaimt  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub^ 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyea,  the  sokhen 
In  the  pursuit. 

SALKMSHES. 

Indeed! 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Tou  see,  this  Kgfat 
Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.    I 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash*d  through  bar  hmg  hair 
AsititreamMo^erher;  her  bhie  veins  that  roae 
AkMig  her  most  transparent  brow;  bernostnl 
Dilated  fiiom  its  symmetry ;  hcrlipa 
Apart;  her  voice  that  cbve  through  aO  the  dbs 
Aa  a  lute*s  pierceth  through  the  qraihaPs  dash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown*d  by  the  kMid  brattling;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dashng  with  their  own  bora  while- 

Than  the  aleel  her  hand  heU,  which  she  canght  op 
iVoniadeadsoidier'afrasp;  al  theae  thin|i  mttdi 


Her  seem  unto  the  troope  a  prophetesa 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself^ 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

BALBMEHXS    (oside). 

This  is  too  much; 
Agam  the  k>ve-fit's  on  hhn,  and  all*s  k)st. 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

{Ahud)  But,  pray  thee^  w« 
Think  dywu  wound— you  said  even  now  *t  was  paioiul 

SARDAHAPAXUS. 

That's  true,  too;  but  I  must  not  think  of  iu 

SALSMEHKS. 

I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

SARDAHAPALUS 

Be  it  so. 
SALKICBHBS  (mrwtirimg). 
Myrrha! 

MTRRHA. 

Prince. 

SALKIOCHKS. 

Tou  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  kird Bw  nam 

I  have  DO  time:  thoubv'st  the  kmg7 

MTRRHA. 

Ikyve 
8aff*!wpti*nfi 

SALKMKHKS. 

But  wouUst  have  him  king  stiDT 

MTRRHA. 

I  wooUl  not  have  him  leas  than  what  he  ahouU  ht, 

SALBMBHBS. 

Wen,  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  tfl 
He  aboutd,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  Iktt, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  hmvy. 
Ton  have  more  power  upon  his  ^nrit  dian 
WisdoB  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebeffioa 
Raging  without:  kwk  well  that  he  reh^iee  not 

MTRRHA. 

There  needed  not  the  voice  of  SaleoMDee 
To  urge  me  on  to  this ;  I  will  not  feiL 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

SALXMXHES. 

bl 
Omnipotent  o'er  sudi  a  heart  as  his ; 
Exert  it  wisely.  [£sii  SALSiiurtfc 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Myrrha!  what,  at  whispers 
With  Biy  ■ten  brother  7  Ishall  soon  bejeakMS. 

MTRRHA    (ssnfiflf'). 

Tou  have  canae,  sire;  fer  on  the  earth  there  brealbei  bo' 

A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love— 

A  sokiier's  trust— a  sulQect's  reverence — 

A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration! 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Preise  bin,  but  not  so  warmly.    I  most  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
Tliat  throws  me  into  shade ;  yet  you  apeak  iraib. 

MTRRHA. 

And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  ktok'd  to. 
Rray  lean  OH  ne. 

SAmDAHAPALUS. 

Tee,  Nffe  I  out  not  from  pain. 

[fsmnlsmsr 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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ACT  IV. 

tSCENE  I. 

Saedjlr APALUi  JS$09V€red  deeping  t^xm  a  eoucA,  and 
ocranenalfy  ditttahtd  m  hU  atumben,  with  Mtulba 
mtekng. 

MTRRHA  {aola,  gaung), 
I  iave  itolen  upon  Hb  rest,  if  rest  it  be, 
WKchthuBCODTuUcsshimber:  dudll  wake  him? 
No,  he  aeems  calmer.    Oh,  thou  Grod  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  ia  o*er  aealM  eyelids  and  soft  dreaiM, 
^  Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfiuhom'd. 
Look  hke  thj  brother.  Death— so  stilt— so  stiriess 
For  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
^  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thj  Item,  silent,  and  unawakening  twin. 
A|itji  he  mores — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoou  o*er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
''Hsps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm 
Beoeath  the  mountain  diadow ;  or  the  blast 
Ri^et  the  autumn  leares,  that  drooping  cling 
^rvHj  and  motionlMs  to  their  lored  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him — ^yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
fVom  what  I  rouse  him?    It  seems  pain ;  but  if 
I  qiucken  him  to  heavier  pain  7    The  ferer 
Of  tius  tumultuous  night,  the  giief  too  of 
fill  wound,  though  slight,  m^y  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.    No : 
I«t  liature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
'And  I  await  to  second  not  disturb  her. 

SARDAiiAPALUS  {awakening), 
Ifot  so— although  ye  multiplied  the  stars, 
•And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 
IW  you  and  with  you!    I  would  not  so  purchase 
Tbe  empire  of  eternity. — Henoe— heno»— 
Old  hunter  of  the  eariiest  brutes !  and  ye, 
^^  hunted  feUow-creatures  as  if  brutes. 
Once  bloody  mortals    and  now  bloodier  idols, 
If  your  priests  lie  not!    And  thou,  ghastly  beldame  I 
Dripping  with  duricy  gore,  and  tran^ling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde— away !  away! 
^^re  am  I?  Where  the  spectres?  Where— No— that 
li  DO  false  phantom:  I  should  know  it 'midst 
AS  that  the  dead  dare  gkxmiily  raise  up 
From  their  Uack  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.    Myrrha ! 

anrnRHA. 
Ahf !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  nightHlew.    My  belored,  hush — 
Cafan  thee.    Thy  speech  seems  of  another  worid, 
And  thou  art  knred  of  this.    Be  of  good  cheer ; 
AOwiDgowelL 

SARDAHAPALtrS. 

Thy  hand  so  His  thy  hand ; 
Tiaflflsh;  grasp— clasp— yet ck)ser,  tiU  I  feel 
Mridf  that  which  I  was. 

MTRRBA. 

At  least  know  me 
f  «  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be— Ihine. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

1  know  it  now.    I  know  this  life  again. 
^Myrrha!  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

MTRRHA. 

MyWd! 

SAmDARAPALUS. 

IVre  been  V  the  graT»— where  wonm  art  lords, 
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And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so^ 

I  thought  'twas  nothing. 

MYRRHA. 

So  it  is;  eicept 
Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Oh,  Myrrha!  if 
Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disckwe? 

MTRRHA. 

I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 

Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 

Embodied  longest.    If  there  be  indeed 

A  shore,  where  mind  survives,  'twiU  be  as  mind, 

AH  unincoiporate:  or  if  there  flits 

A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  dog  of  day, 

Which  stalks,  meihinks,  between  our  souls  and  haaTeB, 

And  fetters  us  to  earth— at  least  the  phantom, 

Whatever  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  feltp— have  seen— 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

MTRRHA. 

And  so  have  I. 
The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive. 
And  wretched.     But  proceed:  what  hast  thou  seen ? 
Speak  it,  't  will  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Methougfat 

MTRRHA. 

Tet  pause,  thou  art  tired— in  pain— eihausted ;  all 
Which  can  impair  both  stroigth  and  spirit:  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Not  now— I  would  not 
Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
What  I  have  dreamt:— and  canst  thou  bear  to  hear  HT 

MTRRHA. 

I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  partidpate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  M  reality. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

And  this  look'd  real, 
I  ten  you :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight— fer  then  they  fled. 

MTRRHA. 

Say  on. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream*d  myself 
Here— here — even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were^ 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  accustom'd  meetmg, 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  fece— I  could  not  recognise  it, 
Tet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where; 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  k>cks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing, 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair^ 
I  inrited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer'd  not— 1  filPd  ii^« , 
He  took  it  not— but  stared  upon  me,  tiU 
I  trembled  at  the  fiz'd  glare  o^  his  eye; 
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I  frownM  upon  him  at  a  king  should 
He  frowoM  not  in  his  turn,  but  iook*d  upon  ma 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appallM  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not,  and  I  turnM  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 
Where  ttiou  wert  wont  to  be.     But— 

[H, 

MTRRHA. 

Whatinst«ad7 

8ARDA9IAPALUS. 

In  thy  own  chair — thy  own  place  in  the  banqoel— 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle— but 
Instead — a  gray-hairM,  withered,  bloody-eyed. 
And  Moody-handed,  gltastly,  ghostly  thing. 
Female  in  garb,  and  crowned  upon  the  brow, 
FiirrowM  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  panwn 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lost, 
l^te ; — my  veins  curdled. 

MYRRRA. 

Is  this  all  7 

8ARDA5APAL17S. 

Upon 
Her  right  hand — her  lank,  bird-like  right  hand — itood 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o*er  with  blood  ;  and  on 
Her  left  another,  fill'd  with — what  I  saw  not. 
But  tumM  from  it  and  her.     But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches. 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

MYRRHA. 

And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  7 

SARDA5APALUS. 

No; 
It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touched  them. 
I  tum*d  from  one  iace  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs ;  but  no— all  turned  upon  me. 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared, 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be. 
Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them. 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  thoy 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me. 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  «11  than  such  a  being ! 

MYRRHA. 

And  the  end? 

BARDAlfAPALITS. 

At  last  I  sate  marble  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter  and  the  crew ;  and  smiling  on  m»-> 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I  should  say. 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — and  the  woman's 
Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  iinile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades- 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I  sate  still : 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb^ 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not,  bat  laugh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.     But  then— them 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it, 
An«i  graspM  it— but  it  meked  from  my  own. 
While  he  too  vanish'd,  and  left  nothmg  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  fo. 


MYRRHA 

And  was ;  the  ancestors  of  heroes,  too. 
And  thine  no  less. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Ay,  M yrrha,  but  the  y 
The  female  who  remained,  she  flew  upon  roe, 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  tier  noisome  kines, 
And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flowM  around  us,  till 
Each  form*d  a  hideous  river.     Suil  she  clung : 
The  other  phantmns,  Uke  a  row  uf  statues. 
Stood  dun  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  if. 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 
'Hien— then— a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
ThrongM  thick  and  shapeless :  I  was  dead,  yet  feelinf— 
Buried,  and  raised  again— consumed  by  worms, 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  withered  in  the  air ! 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts. 
Save  that  I  longM  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee, 
In  all  these  agonies,  and  woke  and  found  thee. 

MYRRHA. 

So  shalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side. 

Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 

But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creatioos 

Of  late  events  acting  upon  a  frame 

Unused  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil. 

Such  as  might  try  the  sternest. 

SARDANAPALV9. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  what  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  SALRMSHBi. 

SALBMEirCS. 

li  the  king  so  soon  awake  7 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

Yea,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept ; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  fo  them. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  roe 
Between  the  hunter  founder  of  our  race 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-kiUo', 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

SALSMXFTXS. 

So  I  term  you  also. 
Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth. 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quelTd. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

How  wears  the  night  7 

SALCMXRES. 

There  yet  renuim  some  koun 
Of  darkness :  use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

No,  not  to-night,  if  't  is  not  gone :  methought 
I  pasaM  hours  in  that  vision. 

MYRRRA. 

Scarcely  one; 
I  watch'd  by  you :  it  was  a  heavy  hour. 
But  an  hour  only. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Let  us  then  hold  councO ; 
TiHmorrow  we  set  forth. 


8ARDANAPALUS. 
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■ALXMKIIKf. 

But  arc  that  time, 


tARDAHAPALUt. 

*TiB  ipranted. 

lALKMBllEt. 

Hetrit, 
f  too^eaifily;  and'tb 
only. 

MTmmHA. 
Prince,  I  tmke  my  leave. 

[EsU  Mtkrha. 

SALXMXinEI, 

flMnres  her  freedom. 

■ARDANAPALUI. 

Freedom  only ! 
MU'Tei  to  share  a  throne. 

SALEMSXCS. 

Your  patience^ 
fieant,  and  *tie  of  its  partner 
eak  with  you. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

How!  of  the  queen? 

SALRMSlfCS. 

judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
•  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
{oaia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
nd  there  at  all  events  secure 
I  and  your  sons  their  Utos,  and  with  them 
ceteosions  to  the  crown,  in  case— — 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

it  probable :  well  thought— 
C  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

SALKMR^XS. 

That 
ad,  and  the  galley  ready 
VB  the  Euphrates ;  but  ere  they 
you  not  sec 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

My  sons  7  It  may 
heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 
la  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
ome  hoOow  hopes,  and  ill-wom  smiles  7 
cannot  feign. 

SALEMEITES. 

But  you  can  feel ; 
list  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
■ee  you  ere  you  part — ^for  ever. 

8ARDANAPALU8. 

iid7  what  purpose?    I  will  grant 
JuU  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

OALEMEITES. 

Mr  ought  to  know,  enough  of  women, 
are  stuiied  them  so  steadily, 
hey  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
than  the  whole  external  world. 
a  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
er  wish — she  is  my  sister — you 
I— win  you  grant  it  7 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

'Twill  be 


SALEMEITES. 

I  go.  [Exii  SALEmirKs. 


SARDAITAPALUS. 

We  have  lived  asunder 
Too  kng  to  meet  again— and  now  to  meet ! 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow. 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows. 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love? 

Re-^nier  Salemeres  and  Zarira. 

SALEMEITES. 

My  sister !  courage  * 
Shame  not  our  bkwd  with  trembling,  but  remember 
FVom  whence  we  sprung.    The  queen  is  present,  sire. 

EARINA. 

I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

SALRMXRBS. 

Since  you  ask  it. 
[Exit  Sa  lemxrss. 

SARIVA. 

Akme  wilhhni!    How  many  a  year  has  past. 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met. 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart. 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  be  seems  little  changed — 
Changed  to  me  only— wouU  the  change  were  nnitual. 
He  speaks  not— searoe  regards  me— not  a  word— 
Nor  k)ok— yet  he  tsos  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
Indifferent,  not  austere.    My  brd  I 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Zarina* 

BARIJfA. 

No,  N0<  Zarini    do  not  say  Zarina, 

That  tone    thst  word— annihilate  long  years. 

And  things  which  make  them  bnger. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

'T  is  too  late 

To  thmk  of  these  past  dreams.    Let's  not  reproach- 
That  is,  reproach  me  not— for  the  la$t  time 

EARINA. 

Aqd  JhM.    I  ne'er  reproach'd  you. 

SARDAVAPALUS. 

'Tbmosttnie; 
And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than-^But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

SARIRA. 

Nor  hands ;  but  I  gave  both. 

SARDARAFALUi. 

Your  brother  said, 
It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with (i7«  Aesitoics). 

SARI5A. 

Our  children :  it  is  true, 
I  wish'd  to  diank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love— 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  u|>on  me 
Once— But  they  have  not  changed. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Nor  ever  wiO. 
I  fain  would  have  them  dutifuL 

SARIRA. 

I  cherish 
Those  infants,  not  akme  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  ure  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Deem  n«ii 
I  havo  not  dooe  you  justice :  rather  make  them 
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Raaemble  jour  own  line,  than  tlwir  own  sire. 
I  trutt  them  with  you — to  you:  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied ^Tou  bvn  heaid 

or  thia  night's  tomults  7 

ZAmXHA. 

I  had  half  forfotten. 
And  could  hare  welcomed  any  grie^  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

SAKDAHAPALUS. 

The  throne— I  say  it  not  in  fear— but 't  is 
In  peril;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it ; 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  'n. 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely— and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

ZA&XMA. 

They  ne'er 
Shan  know  fixm  me  of  aught  but  what  may  hooour 
Their  father's  memory. 

S  ARD  All  AP  ALUS. 

Rather  let  them  hear 
The  truth  from  you  than  firom  a  trampling  worfaL 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  11  learn 
Too  soon  the  soom  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys !— I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

ZARXNA. 

Oh !  do  not  say  so— do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  lef\,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
A  father.    If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 
So  little  cared  for  as  hb  own;  and  if 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

*T  IS  lost,  an  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  yoor  &thar! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  wkh  a  curse. 

ZARIKA. 

That  they  shall  never  do;  but  rather  honour 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king. 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory, 
Tlian  many  roonarchs  in  a  length  of  days. 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

SARDAllAPALirS. 

Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  dose; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning— memorable. 

ZARINA. 

Yet,  be  not  rash— be  careful  of  your  fife, 
Li/e  but  for  those  who  love. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

And  who  are  they? 
A  slave,  who  k>ves  from  passion— I  'D  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake^  and  lofes; 
A  few  friends,  who  have  revelPd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  &11 ; 
A  brother  I  have  inijured— chiUren  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

ZARIIVA. 

Who  loves. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

And  pardons? 

XARUTA. 

I  have  never  thought  of  this, 
And  «3annot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'^. 

SARDAMAPALUS. 

tfywifol 


ZARIRA. 

Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word* 
I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more— from  thee. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  fimn  my  subjecta     Yes— 
The  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pampeHd,  fed, 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  til 
They  reign  themselves— all  monarchs  in  their  i 


Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee : 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithfiil.    This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

ZARIMA. 

Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

And  good  ones  make 
Good  out  of  evil.    Happier  than  the  bee. 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 


ZARIZTA. 


Then 


The  hooey,  nor  inquire  whence  His  derived. 
Be  satisfied— you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

RDAWAPALUS. 

My  life  insures  me  tnat.    How  kmg,  bethink  yon. 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  shouU  I  be  nwrtal? 
That  is,  where  mortals  an,  not  where  they  mnst  b 

ZARIMA. 

I  know  not.     But  yet  Uve  for  my— that  is, 
Your  children's  sake ! 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

My  gentle,  wrong'd  Zsrin 
I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse— borne  away  with  every  breaSh ! 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne— misplaced  in  tifii. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  foel 
I  am  not  what  I  shouki  be— let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I  was  not  form'd 
To  prize  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I  've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch);  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last— that  noas 
Ere  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  be  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them— as  the  nuner  lights 
Upon  a  vciii  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing ;  he  hath  found  itt 
But  'tis  not  his — but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  diiide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet ;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on  uptunung 
The  sullen  earth. 

ZARXHA. 

Oh!  if  thou  hast  at  length 
Disoover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more— but  let  us  hence  together. 
And  / — ^let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we  11  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  blesi 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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EntKT  SALBMEim. 
•ALKJCElfEl. 

I  most  part  ye— 
\f  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  paaaing. 
xAmriTA. 
■ubradMr!  wilt  thou  thus  w«gh  out 
uMn  high  and  blest  7 

SALKMKITKS. 

Blest! 

mASUTA. 

He  hath  been 
■di  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 

SALBMKVXf. 

So— this  femimne  farewell 
M  meh  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
i|ht  u  noch,  and  yielded  against  all 
mm  bo<fingB.    But  it  must  not  be. 

SABIITA, 

•7 

■ALKinirss. 


luUran. 


ZAJUIIA. 

With  my  husband— 

BALBMXirBS. 


SALBMBirZS. 

Hear  roe,  sister,  like 
Utt :— an 's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
a,  and  of  the  bojrs  too,  our  last  hopes. 
ot  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling, 
)i  that  were  much — but 't  is  a  point  of  stale : 
ibob  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
l&pring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush—- 

zAnmA. 
lo  not  name  it. 

SALEMENKS. 

Well,  then,  mark  me :  when 
ire  safe  beyond  the  Mediants  grasp,  the  rebels 
iHai*d  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
le  of  Nimrod.    Though  the  present  king 
ii  ions  Uto  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

zauiva. 
old  not  I  remain,  akme  7 

SALBMENES. 

What!  leave 
hildren,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphane— 
iBge  land— eo  young,  so  distant  7 

XABIBA. 

No- 
ut  win  break. 

SALEMEirzS. 

Now  you  know  all— decide. 

SARDAlfAPALUS. 

he  halh  spoken  well,  and  we 
«U  awhile  to  this  necessity, 
lag  here,  you  may  l<ite  all ;  departing, 
re  the  better  part  of  what  is  lefl 
I  of  OS,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
icat  in  these  kingdoms. 

SALEMBITES. 

The  time  pressea. 

SABDAIVAPALUB. 

I.    If  e'er  we  meet  ai^ain,  perhaps 


I  may  be  worthier  of  you— and,  if  not, 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  fof , 
Are  tndtd.    Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than-^ 
But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.    My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order— ^'<2e  thy  tear*— 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 't  were 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  fts  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart- 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Hero  when  I  had  remannM  myself.    My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

BARIZfA. 

Oh,  God!  I  never  shall 
Behold  him  more! 

SALEMENES  {$lrivmg  to  conduct  her).* 
Nay,  sister,  I  muM  be  obey'd. 

KARINA. 

I  must  remahi— away !  you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone?—/  live  ak>ne  7 

SALBMENES. 

He  shall  not  die  alone;  but  kmely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

ZARIITA. 

That 's  faise !  I  knew  he  lived. 
And  lived  upon  his  image— let  me  go ! 

SALBMENES  {oonductuig  her  ^  the  atagt). 
Nay,  then,  I  must  use  some  fraternal  force. 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

ZARIBA. 

Never.    Help  me!    Oh! 
Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behoki  roe 
Tomii^mthee7 

SALBMENES. 

Nay — then  all  is  k)st  again. 
If  that  this  rooment  is  not  gained. 

BARINA. 

My  brain  tume— 
My  eyes  fail — where  is  he  7  [Shefamtt, 

SARDANAPALUS  (advancing'). 

No— set  her  down- 
She  's  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

SA  LEMENES. 

'T  is  the  mere 
Faintness  of  o*er-wrought  passion :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.    Pray,  keep  back.^[^«ide.]  I  must 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embarked, 
I'  the  royal  galley  on  the  nver. 

[S  A  LEMENES  btora  her  ^. 

SARDANAPALUS    {»ohu). 

This  too— 
And  this  too  must  I  suffer — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang !  But  that  is  &lse— 
She  knred  mc,  and  I  loved  her.    Fatal  passion  * 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  7  Zarina ! 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.     Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.     To  what  guMi 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
I  Of  human  duties,  leads  even  those  who  claim 
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The  honafe  of  niuikiiM!  as  th«ir  bon  dot^ 
And  find  it,  till  tb^  forfeit  it  theneelTet ! 
Enter  Mtbkha. 

•AmDAHAPALUS* 

You  here  I  Who  call'd  yoa? 

MTRKBA. 

Nooa»-butl 
Far  off  a  Toioe  of  wail  and  lamentatioo, 
And  thought 

■ARbAlfAPALUt. 

It  forms  no  portion  of  jour 
To  enter  here  tiU  sought  for. 

MYRRRA. 

Though  I  night, 
Perhaps,  recall  tome  eoder  words  of  yours 
(Although  they  too  toert  ehuUng),  which  reprored  me, 
Because  1  ewer  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  iqunctioa 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  yoa 
UncaUMfor:  I  retire. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Tet,  stay — being  here. 
I  pray  you  pardon  roe :  evenu  have  sour'd  me 
'nn  I  wax  peevish— heed  it  not :  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

MTRRHA. 

I  wait  with  patience, 
What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Scarce  a  moment 
Before  your  entrance  in  this  ha&,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

MTRRHA. 

Ah! 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Wherefore  do  you  start? 

MYRRH  A. 

Didldoso? 

SARDARAPALUS. 

T  was  well  you  entsrM  by  another  portal, 

KIse  you  had  met.    That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her! 

MTRRHA. 

1  know  to  feel  for  her. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

That  is  too  mudi, 
And  beyond  uature— *t  is  nor  mutual, 
Mor  possible.     You  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  she  aught  but 

MTRRHA. 

Despise  the  favourite  slave  7 
Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scomM  myself. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Scom'd !  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  7 

MTRRHA. 

Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand  worlds— 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd^ 
I  dkl  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant- 
Kay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

You  talk  tt  weD 

MTRRHA. 

And  truly. 


SARDARAPALUS. 

In  the  hour 
Of  man's  adversity,  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  foiling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  foUen,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often. 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

MTRRHA. 

Part! 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted. 
And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part? 

MTRRHA. 

Why? 

SARDARAPALUS. 

For  your  safoty,  which  I  will  have  k>ok'd  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land ; 
And  such  gifts  as,  if  you  have  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdim. 

MTRRHA. 

1  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

The  queen  is  gone ; 
You  need  not  shame  to  follow.  I  would  foil 
Alone    I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

MTRRHA. 

And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  noL 
You  shall  not  force  me  irom  you. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Thini  well  of  i^ 
It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

,    MTRRHA. 

So  let  it  be ; 
Ftar  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

And  win  not;  but  I  thought  you  wish'd  iu 

MTRRHA. 

I? 
SARDARAPALUS. 

Yoa  Spoke  of  your  abasement. 

MTRRHA. 

Andlfoelit 
Deeply    more  deeply  than  all  things  bat  fove. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Then  4y  from  it 

MTRRHA. 

*T  will  not  recall  the  past— 
'T  will  not  restore  my  honour,  nor  my  heart. 
No— here  I  stand  cr  faU.    If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph ;  should 
Your  lot  be  different,  I  'U  not  weep,  but  share  it. 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till  now ; 
And  none  ooukl  make  me  doubt  h,  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

MTRRHA. 

Were  words.    I  pray  jroo,  let  the  fn^^ 
Be  in  the  past  acts  yon  were  pleased  to  pnusr 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  further  bearing. 
Beside,  whert;ver  you  are  heme  by  fote. 

SAKDARAPALvS. 

I  am  content ;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause. 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors,  and  return 
To  peace— the  only  victory  I  covet. 
To  me  war  is  no  glory— conquest  no 
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Renown.   To  be  fareed  fhm  to  uphold  my  right, 

Siu  hMvier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wroofi 

Hmk  men  would  bow  one  down  with.    Nerer,  nerer 

Cul fi)(|«t this  night,  eren  nhould  I  live 

Toidd  it  to  the  memory  oT  other*. 

I  tbooght  to  have  made  mine  iooffenMve  rule 

An  en  of  iweet  peace  'midst  bloodly  annab, 

Apten  ipot  amidst  desert  centuries. 

On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smiley 

And  coltiTate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 

Recall  Strdanapalus'  golden  reign. 

I  tboQjbt  to  have  made  my  reakn  a  paradise, 

And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 

I  look  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love— the  breath 

or  fineodi  for  truth— the  lips  of  woman  for 

U J ooljr  guerdon — so  they  are,  my  Myrrha: 

[Ht  Jdi9ea  htr. 
KiaiDe.    Now  let  them  take  my  reafan  and  life ! 
Thej  ihall  have  both,  but  nerer  thee ! 

MTUUIA. 

No,  never! 
Mm  tntj  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That  -t  great  or  glittering :  kingdoms  fall — hosts  yield — 
Fnends  fail— slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted— but  a  heart 
That  lores  without  self-lovo !  T  is  her»-HM>w  prove  iL 

Enter  Salemsnes. 

salemehes. 

I  noght  you. — ^How !  mHs  here  again  7 

SAEDAITAPALUS. 

Return  not 
^'^'('v  to  reproof:  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
or  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

SALElfENES. 

The  ody  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me 
At  auch  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence— 
The  queen 'sembark'd. 

BAKDAIVAPALUS. 

And  well  7  say  that  much. 

SALEM£2«Et. 

Yes. 

Her  tnuoient  weakness  has  paM  o'er ;  at  least. 

It  settled  into  tearless  silence :  her 

J^ile  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 

^pwi  her  sWptng  children,  were  still  fix'd 

^pon  the  palace  towers,  as  the  swift  galley 

^e  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  starlight ; 

But  the  Miid  nothing. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Would  I  fell  no  more 
Than  ibe  has  said. 

BALEMCXES. 

'T  is  now  too  late  to  feel! 
W  reelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
^0  change  th«m,  my  advices  brinf;  sure  tidings 
"^Uthe  rct)dliouf  Medes  and  Chaidees,  roarshall'd 
^y  tiietr  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
'"  vmi  again ;  and,  serrving  their  ranks, 
'*'«pare  to  attack :  Uiey  have  apparently 
***«  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

SAROA.'VAPALUS. 

What!  mororebels7 
^  ut  be  first,  then. 


SALEMEKES. 

That  were  hardly  pruden 
Now,  though  it  was  our  firat  intention.    If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I  've  sent  fur  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  purauit  too :  but,  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

I  detest 
That  waiting ;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not— 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  t 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  wouki  bavt 
A  pluck  at  Uiem,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  !^ 
Let  me  then  charge ! 

SALEMERES. 

You  talk  like  a  young  tokfiar. 

SAROARAPALVS. 

I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership—]  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

SALEMERES. 

You  must  spare 
To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ;  't  is  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath : 
llie  whole  war  turns  upon  it— with  it ;  this 
Atone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  ifr— 
Prokmg  it— end  it. 

SAROARAPALUS. 

Then  lot  us  eni  both ! 
'T  were  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I  'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  botli. 

[A  trumpH  wtmds  ioa<ibsirt. 

SALEMERES. 

Hark! 


SAROARAPALUli 


Reply,  not  Usten. 


SALEMERES. 

And  your  wotmd  7 

SAROARAPALtTS. 

'TIS 
'T  is  heal'd— I  had  forgotten  \L    Away ! 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scralch'd  me 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

SALEMERES. 

Now  may  none  this  hour 
Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

SAROARAPALUS. 

Ay,  if  we  conquer; 
Rut  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.  Upon  them 
[Drumpet  mmmiM  agmh 

SALEMERES. 

I  am  with  you. 

SAROARAPALUS. 


lU),  my  arms !  again,  my  arms 
[Em 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
JJummuSaUo/thtPaiaee, 
MrRHHA  and  Balsa. 
MTRJIHA  {at  a  window), 
Thb  day  at  last  has  broken.    What  a  night 
Hath  uaher*d'it !    How  beautUiil  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  tranntory  atomiy 
Mor*  beautiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth !  where  peace  and  hope. 
And  love  and  revel,  m  an  hour  were  trami^ed 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
NoC  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.— 
Tm  warring  still !    And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
80  bright,  so  rolUng  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains. 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean*s,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 
80  like,  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
flo  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  tis  so  transiently 
Scattered  along  the  eternal  vault:  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  k>ve ;  which  they  who  mark  not 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
80  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  aU  the  boisterous  jovs  that  ever  shook  . 
The  air  with  clamour)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  food  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Biwtty ;— but  in  that  brief  cool  cahn  inhale 
Eaoogh  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 
Though  seemingly  eroployM  like  all  the  rest 
Of  toiling  breathers  in  a)k>tted  tasks 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  ono  feeling. 
Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

BALEA. 

f  00  nuse  right  calmly :  and  can  you  so  watch 
The  soBrise  which  may  be  our  last? 

MTRRRA. 

It  is 
TiMrefiNre  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Tliose  eyes^  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
IW  having  lookM  upon  it  oA,  too  oft, 
Withoul  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
Td  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
Ai  I  am  in  this  ibnn.    Come,  look  upon  it, 
Th*  Chaldee's  god,  which,  when  I  gaie  upon, 
I  grow  ahnost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

BALSA. 

4s  BOW  he  reigns  in  heaven,  bo  once  on  earth 
Ha  swayM. 

MTBBBA. 

He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  peace  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  smgle  ray  of  his. 


BALSA. 

Surely  he  is  a  god ! 

MTSSHA. 

So  we  Qieeks  deem  too , 
And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  thaa  on* 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.    Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  fight 
That  shots  the  work!  out.    I  can  ktok  no  oKire. 

BALSA. 

Hark!  beard  you  not  a  soond  7 

MTBSHA. 

No,  H  was  mere  tuusj^ 
They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  veiy 
Chambers;  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour ;  and  here  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions. 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  befbre 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  drat  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  gksy. 

BALSA. 

But  they  reaeh'd 
TlniB  &r  before. 

MTBKBA. 

Yes,  by  suq>riM,  and  were 
Beat  back  by  valour;  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

BALSA. 

May  thor 
Prosper! 

MTSBBA. 

That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.    Alas ! 
How  vainly! 

BALSA. 

It  is  said  the  king's  demeaiKMir 
In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish*d  his  true  subjects. 

MYRRHA. 

'Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 

The  vulgar  mass  which  mouUs  a  horde  of  slaves: 

Buthedidbrevely. 

BALSA. 

SlewhenoCBeleses? 
I  heard  the  sokliere  say  he  struck  him  down. 

MTEBHA. 

The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril. 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

BALSA. 

Hark! 

MTRRHA. 

You  are  right ;  some  steps  approach,  but  sfewTy. 
Enter  anidien^  bearing  m  Salsmshes  wmtnded,  mM 
a  broken  Javelin  m  hu  Side:  they  eeat  turn  upm  one 
^  the  CouduM  which  Jumiah  the  jipartmenL 

MTKKRA. 

Oh,  Jove  I 

BALSA. 

Then  rO  is  over. 
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Thatifl&be. 
Bew  ao>«rn  the  riave  who  Mtys  to^  if  a  aoldier. 

Spare  him    he  *■  Done :  a  mere  court  botterflj, 
Tliat  flutten  in  the  pafeaat  of  a  raonarch. 

■▲LBMXjrBa. 
Lei  hiiB&Te<iB,  then. 

MTRmRA. 

So  will  thou,  I  triMt. 

•ALXMSirSS. 

1  fiua  would  «nre  this  hour  ool,  and  the  evflnt, 
Bia  doubt  iL    Wherefore  did  ye  bearme  here  7 

•OLDUA. 

By  the  ldii|^s  order.    When  the  javelin  ttnick  you, 
You  fel  and  fainted ;  't  was  hie  itrict  oonunand 
To  bear  you  to  thia  hail. 

•ALKMKVU. 

*T was  not  iU  done: 
For,  seeminf  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 
The  Bight  might  shake  our  soldiere— but — ^*tie  Tain. 
1  fed  it  ebbing ! 

MTEKHA. 

Let  me  see  the  wound ; 
]  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  natiTe  land 
T  a  part  oT  our  instruction.   War  being  constant, 
We  are  nerred  to  look  on  such  things. 

SOLDIUl. 

Best  extract 
The  javelin. 

MTRRHA. 

iloU !  u-s  no,  it  cannot  be. 

SALSMXVKS. 

I  am  sped,  then ! 

MVERHA. 

With  the  blood  that  &st  must  fbUow 
The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

SALBMSJIXS. 

And  I  ml  death.    Where  was  the  king  when  you 
Cetrfvy'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken? 

SOLDXCa. 

Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fidi,  and  falter'd  back. 

SALCMXirBS. 

Whom  heard  ye 
Named  next  to  the  command? 

SOLDIKR. 

I  did  not  hear. 

SALCMCIIKS. 

Py,  ih«n,  and  tell  him,  'I  was  ray  last  request 
That  Zames  Uke  my  post  until  the  junctkm, 
8r»  hoped  for,  yet  delayM,  of  Ofratanes, 
Samp  of  S*isa.     Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  k  numerous  as  to  spare  your  ansence. 

SOLDIER. 

Bd,  prince ' 

SALEMCIIES. 

Hence,  I  say !  Here 's  a  courtier  and 
A  KtHnan,  the  best  chamber  company. 
Ai  ^ou  wouU  not  permit  me  to  expire 
t'pcn  the  6eld,  1 11  have  no  idle  soldiers 
AboMi  roy  sick  couch.    Hence !  and  do  my  biddmg  I 
[Extuni  tht  SolHien, 

MTRRHA. 

^iHant  and  glorious  spirit!  must  the  earth 
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So  soon  resign  thee? 

SALEMEIfES. 

Gentle  Myrrha,'tb 
The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  1  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 
As  't  is,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

MYRRHA. 

Tou  wax  paler. 

SALXMENES. 

Tour  hand ;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  ibrth. 
And  my  life  with  it,  oouki  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

J^nler  Sardan apalus  and  Soldien, 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  best  brother ! 

SALEMEIfES. 

And  the  battle 
IskMt? 

SARDANAPALUS  {despondingly), 
Tou  see  ms  here, 

SALEMXNES. 

I  M  rather  see  you  thua  ! 
[He  drome  out  the  wet^HmJrom  the  wmtndf  ami  diee 

SARDAIfAPArUS. 

And  thue  I  will  be  soon,  unless  the  succour, 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer'd  hopes, 
Arrive  witli  Ofratanes. 

MYRRHA. 

Did  you  not 
Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief  7 

SARDAItAPALUS. 

I  did. 

MYRRHA. 

Where's  Zames? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Dead. 

MYRRHA. 

And  AUada? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Dying. 

MYRRHA. 

Pania?  Sfero? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Pania  yet  lives ;  but  Sfero 's  fled,  or  captive. 
I  amakme. 

MYRRHA. 

And  is  all  lost? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Our  walls. 
Though  thinly  mannM,  may  still  hold  out  agaimt 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  troacb«T : 
But  i*  the  fiekl 

MYRRHA. 

I  thought  Hwas  the  intent 
or  Salenienes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthened  by  the  expected  succours. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  overruled  lum. 

MYRRHA. 

Well,  the  fault  *s  a  brs  vo  one. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

But  ratal    Oh,  nqr  brother  1  I  woukl  give 
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TImm  raafans,  of  which  thou  w«rt  tha  wiwiiit, 
The  iword  and  shield,  the  eote  redeeming  honour, 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  be  moum'd  Tor  a«  thou  woukkt  be  ■ooni'd. 

It  grievea  me  moet  that  thou  oouldat  quit  thia  lifo 

Believing  that  I  could  mnrire  what  thou 

Hast  died  for— our  long  royalty  of  race. 

IT  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 

Of  thousands,  tears  of  miUiooa,  for  atonement 

(Tlie  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 

If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  the  spiiii 

Within  us  lives  beyond :— thou  readeet  nine, 

And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  bm  once  clasp 

That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 

[f^m^roesf  Ms  body. 
To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.    Now,  bear 
IIm  body  hence. 

SOLDIBK. 

Where? 

SAEDAITAPALUS. 

To  my  proper  chamber. 
Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there :  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[EjMmU  8Mmn  with  thi  body  <ff  Sauemkhbs. 
EnUr  Pania. 

SAKDAHAPALUt. 

WeD,  Pania!  you  have  placed  the  guards^  and  iHued 
The  orders  fixM  on  7 

PAJIIA. 

Sire,  I  have  obe/d. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearu  up7 

PAJIIA. 

SireT 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

1  Hb  anawer'd !  When  a  king  asks  twice,  and,  has 

A  question  as  an  answer  to  Ms  queetioo. 

It  is  a  portent  What,  they  are  dishearten'd? 

PARIA. 

The  death  nf  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  (all, 
Have  made  them 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Aog-s— not  droop— it  should  have  been. 
We  11  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

PAMIA. 

SuchakM 
Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

SARDAJCAPALUS. 

Alas! 
Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel?  but  yet. 
Though  coop*d  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong,  and  we 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was— 
A  palace— not  a  prison  nor  a  fortress. 
EiUer  an  officer  haatify, 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Thv  face  seeuis  ominous.    Speak  1 
orricER. 

I  dare  not. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

Dare  rot? 
White  quUkjm  dar«  reroU  with  tword  ia  hindl 


That's  strange.    I  pray  thee  braak  that  loyal  sOaM 
Which  k>athes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  telL 

PARI  A. 

Proceed,  thou  baararti 
orricBR. 
The  wan  which  skirted  near  the  riv^r's'brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  regkm, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  hdwa*. 

PAHIA. 

That's  a  black  augury !  It  has  been  said 
For  ages,  «  That  the  dty  ne*er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.** 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  io  swept  down  of  the  wall  7 
orricBR. 

About 

Some  twenty  stadii. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

And  all  this  is  left 
Pervious  to  the  assailant!  7 

orricER. 

For  the  present 
The  river's  fury  m<J8t  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channd, 
And  may  be  cro«s'd  by  the  accustom'd  barki| 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

That  shall  be  never. 
Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  oaMia^ 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  lb«a^ 
My  fathers'  hoi»e  shall  nerer  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  hoard  and  howl  in. 

PAHIA. 

With  your  laaciin 
I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  maiRHM 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

About  it  straight, 
And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  invesUgation  may  permit, 
Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waters.  [Extuni  Pahia  andthiQfi» 

MVRRHA. 

Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

They  are  not  my  subjects,  giii. 
And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  puaish*dL 

MVRRHA. 

I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

I  am  past  the  fear  of  portenu :  they  can  tell  ma 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

MVRRHA. 

,  Despair. 

SARDAHAPALUS. 

No,  not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
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M  if  to  fif«  h  ottanuiob. 

WDRb  to  oi  7  we  have  well  nigh  done 

id  all  things. 

MTA&RA. 

Save  one  deed— the  hit 
tD  all  nwrtak ;  crowning  act 
10— or  ie— or  ie  to  be— 
g  wiiMiuii  to  all  mankind, 
I  their  birChe,  tooguee,  sezee,  natoree, 
1^  dimes,  times,  feelings,  intellects, 
point  of  union,  save  in  this, 
tnd,  lor  which  we  're  bom,  and  thread 
flf  aiTstery  ealPd  life. 

SAmi>AHAPAI.Uf. 

g  well  nigh  wound  out,  let 's  be  cheerfid. 
re  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Ie  at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
.  dbcoTer'd  bugbears. 

Rt-^nUr  Paicia. 

PAHA. 

Tis 
sd:  I  have  order'd  there 
d,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
strongest  the  required  addition 
breach  oocasiooM  by  the  waters. 

SABDAHAPALyS. 

B  your  duty  feithfuUy,  and  as 
una!  further  ties  between  us 
dose.    I  pray  you  take  this  key: 

[GtoesaAsey. 
seret  chamber,  placed 
Bch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
ohisr  w^ght  than  e'er  it  bore— 
:  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
■  frame— as  bearing  for 
lewas  Salemenes).     Search 
"ert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 
•sore;  take  it  for  yourself 
paaions:  there's  enough  to  load  ye, 
many.    Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too ; 
Mtes  of  the  palace,  of 
now  quit  it  in  an  hour, 
the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for  pleasure, 
rvc  for  safety,  and  embark. 
Dad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded 
hsa  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 

PAKIA. 

Under  your  protection  I 
may  your  feithful  guard. 

SARDARAPALDS. 

St  must  not  be;  get  thee  hence, 
to  mj  fete. 

PAIVIA. 

T  is  the  first  time 
1:  but  now 

SAKDAITAPALUS. 

So  all  mea 
I  now,  and  Insolence  within 
from  without.     Question  no  further ; 
and,  my  last  command.     Wilt  Ihou 
«/ 

PAVIA. 

But  yet— not  yet. 


lASDAVAPALVS. 

Well,dMBy 
Swear  thai  you  Witt  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal 

PANIA. 

With  a  heavy  but  true  heart. 


SAnOAJTAPALUS. 

T  is  enough.    Now  order  here 
Fagots,  pin»>nuts,  and  witheed  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  Uaze  with  one  sole  spark; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  buikl  the  pyre ; 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

PAWIA. 

Myford! 

SAKDAXAPALUS. 

-    -        .  Ihavesakiii, 

And  yen  have  siooni. 

PAjriA. 
And  could  keep  my  feith 
Without  a  vow.  [^EtU  Pajiia 

mthuba. 
What  mean  you  7 

SAADAJIAPALUS. 

You  shall  know 
Anoo— what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  fergeU 

Pa  VI  A,  retttrmn^  wUk  a  Herald, 

PAMIA. 

My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty. 

This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 


SAKDAITAPALUS. 

Let  him  speak. 

BSRALD. 

Th»  King . 

SARDAHAPALVt. 

What,  crown'd  already?— But,  proceed. 

HERALD. 

Beleses, 

The  anointed  high  priest 

SARDAIIAPALUS. 

Of  what  god,  or  demon? 
With  new  kmgs  rise  new  altars.    But,  proceed ; 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  nu 
Reply  to  mine. 

HKRALD. 

And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

■ARDAHAPALUS. 

Why,  he  is  man. 

HBRALD  {thmcing  a  nag). 
Be  sure  that  he  u  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors ;  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

SARDAKAPALUf. 

'TIS  his.    A  worthy  triad  I 
Poor  Salemenes !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less:  this  man 
Was  thy  true  fiiend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 
Proceed. 

BBRALD. 

They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  fiecdnro 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residwoe 
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b  ny  of  lb*  further  proffinoM^ 
Guti^  and  watch'd,  but  noC  cooBnad  m  p«noii, 
Where  thou  thtltpaM  thy  days  kpeaeo;  bill  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  prinoea  are 
Given  up  a«  hoatagea. 

a^mDAWAPALva  (i»'airioa%). 
Tlie  generoua  Tictoral 

BKKALD. 

I  wait  the  anawer. 

aAKDAVAPALira. 

Anawer,  atarel    How  long 
Have  akvea  decided  on  the  doom  of  kinga? 

BXKAtD. 

Since  they  were  firee. 

aARDAHAPALai. 

Mouth-piece  of  nratiny! 
Thou  at  the  leaat  ahalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treaaon,  though  ita  proxy  only.    Pania ! 
Let  hia  head  be  thrown  from  our  waDa  within 
The  rebela*  linea,  hia  carcaaa  down  the  river. 
Away  vrith  him ! 

[Paitia  and  tkt  Ouardi  mxmg  hau 
PAiriA, 

I  never  yet  obeyM 
Tour  ordera  with  more  pleaaure  than  the  preaent 
Hence  with  him,  eoldiera !  do  not  aoil  thia  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treaaonaUe  gore; 
Put  hk«  to  raat  vritbouL 

HXAALD. 

A  aingle  word : 
My  office,  king,  ia  aacred. 

aARDASAPALUa. 

Andwhal'anitiia? 
That  thou  ahouldst  come  and  dare  to  aak  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  t 

HK11AL]>. 

I  but  obey'd  my  ordera, 
At  the  aame  peril,  if  refiiaed,  aa  now 
Incurred  by  my  obedience. 

aARDAirAPALUa. 

So,  there  are 
New  monareha  of  an  hour'a  growth  aa  deapotic 
Aa  aovereigna  awathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood ! 

HKRALD. 

My  life  waita  your  breath. 
Toura  (I  apeak  humbly)--but  it  may  be— youn 
May  alim  be  in  danger  acarce  leaa  imminent: 
Would  it  then  auit  the  laat  houra  of  a  line 
Such  aa  ia  that  of  Nimrod,  to  deatroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  hia  office; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holda  aacred  betw|^  man  and  man— but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  Knka  ua  with  the  goda  7 

8ARDAIIAPALU8. 

He  'a  nght — Let  him  go  free — My  life^  laat  ad 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.    Here,  fellow,  take 

[Qivn  hun  a  golden  eupfnm  a  tahk  mar, 
Thia  golden  goblet ;  let  it  hold  your  wine, 
And  think  of  me  ;  or  melt  it  mto  ingota. 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

HXRALD. 

1  thank  you  doubly  for  my  Hfb,  and  thia 

Moat  gocgeoua  gift,  which  rendera  it  more  predooa. 

But  muat  I  bear  no  anawer? 


aARDAHAPALVa. 

Tea^aak 

An  hoor'a  trace  to  oonaider. 

HSRA&D. 

Bat  an  hour'af 

aARDAVAPAX.ua. 

An  hoor'a:  if  at  the  expiration  of 
Tlwt  time  your  maatera  hear  no  further  fioai  bh^ 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  rciiect  their  tarmi^ 
And  act  befittiagly. 

HRRALD. 

lahaUnocfrui 
To  be  a  fiuthfiil  legale  of  your  pleaaare. 

8ARDAllAPAI.ua. 

And,  hark  I  a  word  more. 

BRRALD. 

I  ahall  not  forget  it, 
Whatever  it  be. 

8ARDAJIAPALU8. 

Commend  me  to  Beleaea ; 
And  ten  him,  ere  a  year  escpire,  I  aummon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

BXRALD. 

Where? 

aARDAJTAPALUa. 

At  Babylon. 
At  leaat  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

BRRALD. 

I  ahall  obey  you  to  the  letter.  [EmU  Hm 

aARDAJTAPALira. 

Pania!— 
Now,  my  good  Pania  I— quick  1  with  what  I  orM 

PARIA. 

My  lord,— the  aoldiera  are  already  charged. 
And,  aeel  they  enter. 

[Soldwra  mUr,  atdfwmm PUt  dtd 
Throne,etc 

8ARDARAPALU8. 

Higher,  my  good  aoldMi^ 
And  thicker  yet ;  and  aee  that  the  tbundatioa 
Be  auch  aa  will  not  speedily  ezbauat 
Ita  own  too  subtle  flame ;  nor  yet  be  qneneh'd 
]¥ith  aught  ofiicioua  aid  wouM  bring  to  quell  it 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it;  IwonUnot 
Leave  that,  aave  fraught  with  fire  unqoencfaabli^ 
To  the  new  eomera.    Frame  the  whole  aa  if 
*T  were  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.    Now  it  beara  i 
How  aay  you,  Pania,  will  thia  pile  auffioe 
For  a king'a  ofaaequiea? 

PARIA. 

Ay,  for  R  kingdom's. 
I  underatand  you  now. 

aARDAXAPALUa, 


PARIA. 

No- 
Let  me  but  fire  the  pile  and  ahare  it  with  you. 

MTRRB  .. 

Tliatduty'amine. 

PARIA. 
MTRRBA. 

'TiatheaoUieiH 
Part  to  die  ^  hia  aovereign,  and  why  not 
Tl^  woman'a  with  her  kner? 


8ARDANAPALUS. 
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MTRSHA. 

onre,  mjr  Pum,  m  Ukhi  think'K  it 
■adne,  five  thou.— Farewell !  thepOe 

«  PAKIA. 

[  Aoqld  duone  to  leave  my  eorereign 
I  nigle  female  to  partake 


Tool 


■AKDAJrAPALtXa. 

my  &r  have  heralded 
Get  thee  benee 


PARI  A. 

And  Ihre  wretched ! 

■AJU^AMAPALUl. 

Think  upon 
-^tH  sacred  and  irrerocable. 

PAJIXA. 

■o^&reweD. 

•AHDAHAPALUI. 

Search  well  mj  chamber, 
norw  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
f  what  joa  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Bw:  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
to  your  boats,  blow  one  kog  blast 
nanpet  as  you  quit  the  palace, 
brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
:  present  to  permit  the  echo 
islinctly  finom  its  banks.    Then  Qy, — 
I  aai,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
ikng  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
r  ftphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
I  oqr  three  som  in  Cotta's  court, 
tm  sno  at  parting,  and  request 
■sember  what  I  said  at  one 
re  ■KNiinful  t^SL 

PAHXA. 

That  royal  hand ! 
■  ooee  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
wor  soldiers  who  threng  round  you,  and 
d»  with  yea? 

f%t  ScUien  and  Pania  throng  rmmd  hhiL 
MtmgkukmdandOiehemo/hunbt. 

SAmDAWAPALUS. 

My  best!  my  last  frieods  I 
■■MB  each  othsr— part  at  once : 
Is  ahouU  be  sodden,  vrhen  lor  ever, 
Bike  an  eternity  of  moments, 
le  last  sad  sands  of  tife  with  tears. 
1  be  happy:  trust  me,  I  am  not 
piliad,  or  &r  more  fer  what 
I  presoDt  ;~ibr  the  future,  'tis 
b  of  the  deities,  if  such 
I  shall  know  soon.    Farewell— farewelL 
[Exmini  Paitia  and  f^  SoUUn, 
urmmmx, 
ivpsrehooest:  it  is  comfort  stiD 
■t  k>oks  shall  be  on  kmng  &cea. 

SAnOAlTAPALUS. 

eaes,  aiy  beautiful!— but  bear  mel 
lonwfit,  far  we  now  are  on 
thoa  IbePst  an  inward  shrinking  from 
fanmgh  fhme  into  the  futurt,  say  it 
love  thee  less:  nay, 
%w2 


For  yieUing  to  thy  nature:  and  there's  time 
Tet  for  thee  to  eecape  hence. 

MYUUBA. 

ShaUIlight 
One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without. 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in'  the  adlioining  hall  7 

SAKDAMAPALUS. 

Do  so.    b  that  thy  answer  7 

MTAMHA. 

Thou  shak  see. 

[EsU  Mtr&ha. 
sardahapalus  (soIiis). 
She 's  firm.    My  &tbers !  whom  I  will  rejoin, 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  firom  some 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  mheritanee 
As  ye  beqne«th*d  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  mommieDts,  and  spoils. 
In  which  they  would  have  reveird,  I  bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element. 
Which  most  peraonifiee  the  soul,  as  lea^g 
The  least  of  matter  onconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  working :— «nd  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  fimereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillar  fbnn'd  of  dood  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.    Time  shall  qoanch  fiiD  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  proUem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise— but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 
Mtrkha  Tdumt  with  a  Hghtid  7\ir^  m  ons  Am< 
and  a  Cup  in  tht  alhtr, 

MTREBA. 

Lo! 
I  've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

SAKDANAPALirs. 

Andthecup? 

MTRRHA. 

'T  is  my  country's  coston  to 
Make  a  libatkm  to  the  gods. 

SABDANAPALtrS. 

And  Qune 
To  make  libations  amongst  men.    I  've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and,  allhough  akme. 
Win  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

[Sardavapalus  fofot  At  cup,  and  <nfUr  drmk 
mg  and  tmhUng  tht  rmmted  ewp,  of  a  drop 
faUMytMlamt — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

MTEXHA. 

Why 
Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  omui's  name 
Tlian  on  his  malePf  m  viAany? 
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fAKDAWAPALVI. 

The  one 

Ii  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 

Of  human  fword  in  a  fioDd*B  hand ;  the  other 

If  maaterwmover  of  his  warlike  puppet ; 

But  I  dismiss  them  from  mj  mimL — Tet  panse^ 

My  Myrrha!  dost  thou  truly  fottow  me, 

Freely  and  fearlessly  7 

mniKHA. 
And  dost  thou  think 
A  Oredi  girl  dare  not  do  for  Ioto  that  which 
Ab  Indian  widow  braTes  for  custom? 


SAEDAITAPALUS. 


We  but  await  the  signal 

UrXKHA. 


Then 


Itiekmg 


SAADAVAPALUS* 

Now,  farewell ;  one  last 

MTKRHA. 

Embrace^  but  not  the  last;  there  iaone 

SAmOAXAPALUS. 

True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our 

MvaanA. 
And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion, 
BCs  pale  with  thine.    A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

SARDAITAPALUS. 

fiayit 

MTRKHA. 

It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 
The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

SARDAITAPALITS. 

The  better! 
Rather  let  them  be  home  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  seatter'd  into  air, 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors ;  in  this  blaxing  palace. 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains  o*er  dead  kings, 
Or  hme,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis: 
So  much  for  monumenU  that  have  forgotten 
Hieir  very  record ! 

MYRRHA. 

Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 
And  loveliest  spot  of  earth !  farewell,  Ionia ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  fkr 
Aloof  from  desolation !  My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  lavt  thoughts,  save  one^  were  of  thee ! 


And  that? 


SARDAKAPALUS. 


MVRRHA. 


Is  yours. 

[7^  trvmpel  ^  Pasia 

SARDAIVAPALUS. 

Qark! 


mmndi  wUhout, 


MYRRHA. 

Nw! 

ViRDAHAPALUi. 

Adieu,  Assyria  I 
I  mved  thee  well,  nqr  own,  my  fother's  land, 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 


I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys;  and  this 
Is  my  reward!  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  [Ht  pwunu  th$  pU 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

MYRRHA. 

Art  thou  ready  7 

SARDARAPALUS. 

As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Myrrha  Jim  tMtpiU, 

MYRRHA. 

*Tis  fired!  I  come. 
[Aa  Myrrha  9pring$  forward  to  tkrwa  herm{f 
mto  thejlame$.  Urn  OurUAnfaUM. 


NOTES. 


Note  1.  Page  291,  line  19. 
And  thoo,  vaj  own  loniso  Mjnha. 
**  The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  comprehen- 
sive, having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Boeotian^ 
who^  together  with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwanh 
confined,  would  make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grsik 
nation,  and  among  the  orientals  it  was  always  the  gen- 
oral  name  for  the  Greeks.**— Jlft{/bnfs  Grteoi,  voL  i. 
p.  199. 

Notes.  Page  S94,Unel. 


"  Bardtimpaliw, 


The  kuc.  and  toQ  of  Anacyodftrtzw, 
In  OM  day  bnih  AochialiH  and  Tanos. 
Eat,  drink  and  k>ve ;  th«  mt  '•  not  worth  a  i 


**  For  this  expedition,  he  took  not  only  a  smaS  chosei 
body  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops,    la  tbi 
first  day*s  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  la 
have  been  founded  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Ssrdanapahii. 
The  fortifications,  in  their  magnitude  and  extent,  slifi 
in  Arrian'a  time,  bore  the  character  of  greatness,  which 
the  Assyrians  appear  aingularty  to  have  affected  in  wnki 
of  the  kind.   A  monument,  representing  Sardanapahit 
was  found  there,  warranted  by  an  iuKription  in  Aasjritf 
characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian  language,  which 
the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  iiiterpreted  thus:  "Sv^ 
danapalua,  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day  fbumied 
Anchialus  and  Tarsus.    Eat,  drink,  play:  aH  odier 
human  joys  are  not  worth  a  fiUip."    Supposing  tbii 
version  nearly  exact  (for  Arrian  aays  it  was  not  quite  lo) 
whether  the  purpose  has  not  been  to  invite  to  civd  erd« 
a  people  disposed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to  reooa 
mend  immoderate  luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  ha 
questioned.    What,  indeed,  coukl  be  the  object  of  a 
king  of  Assyria  in  founding  sodi  town*  in  a  country  ft  g 
distant  from  his  capital,  and  so  divided  from  it  by  ■■  7 
immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and  lofty  mountaiH^    i 
and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  codd  be  at  once  ia 
oreumstanees  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intemperate 
joys  which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  reooif  A 
mended,  is  not  obvious;  but  it  may  deserve  obeerviilisR  1 
that,inthathneof  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Am,   ^ 
ruins  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  alter  Alexander,  yei  ^ 
barely  named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adven- 
turous  traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  degaaeai 
Amid  the  desolation  which,  under  a  singulariybaibariM  i 
government,  has,  for  so  many  oentoriea,  beea  dd^  1 
spreading  in  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe,  wfaeOHr  \ 
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nil  a»d  efimate,  or  from  opportuoiljes  for 
diwrdnuy  meam  must  haTo  been  found 
liei  to  flouriab  there,  whence  it  may  seem 
amoTSanlanapftluf  were  directed  by  juater 
ne  been  commonly  ascribed  to  bim ;  but 
I  kifing  been  the  lart  of  a  dynasty,  ended 


by  a  rerokitaoo,  oUoqiqr  on  Us  memory  would  foDow 
of  course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their 
partisans. 

"The  meonsistency  of  traditioos  concerning  Sard** 
napalua  is  striking  in  Diodonis's  account  of  him."— ■ 
MitfonPB  Grttetf  vol.  ix.  pp.  Sll,  512,  and  S13b 


A  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


Tbs/slA«r  loftent.  but  the  go90rntr*B  lesohed. 

CRITIC. 


RAMATIS  PERSONiB. 


MEN. 
scASi,  Dog€  •f  Venice, 
CAKi,  8m  of  the  Doge. 
EDAiro,  a  Patrician, 
•MO,  a  Ch^f  of  the  Forty. 


ra^  the  Cauneil  of  Tem^  Guardi^  Attend" 
tCfOle. 

WOMAN. 
yk  ff  yemng  FoscAni. 

M— The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


1  TWO  FOSCARl 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
A  HaB  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
>BSDAivo  and  Barbabioo,  meetingr. 

LOEEDAJrO. 

leprtsooer? 

BAEBAEIOO. 

Reposing  from 

I. 

LOEBDANO. 

The  hour's  past — fix'd  yesterday 
nplion  of  his  trial. — Let  ns 
leagues  in  the  council,  and 
S. 

BAEBAEIOO. 

Nay,  let  him  proSt  by 
■■nles  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
rm^l  by  the  Question  yesterday, 
under  it  if  now  repeated. 

I.OBEDAIfO. 
BAEIAEIGO. 

1  oot  lo  you  in  love  of  justice, 

e  aabitious  Foscari, 

(D,  and  all  their  nosous  race ; 


But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffered  beyond  natural 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

LOBBDAVO. 

Without  owning 
Hiscrime. 

BAEBAEIOO. 

Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
But  he  BTow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

LOBEDABO. 

We  shall  see. 

BABBABieO. 

Tou,  Loredano- 
Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  for. 

LOBEDABO. 

How  far? 

BAEBAEIOO. 

To  extermination. 

I.OEBDABO. 

When  they  are 
Extinct,  you  may  say  this.— Let's  into  eouaeil. 

BABBABiaO. 

Tet  pause    the  number  of  our  ooUeagoes  is  nol 
Complete  yel;  two  ara  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

LOEBDABO. 

And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 

BABBABiaO. 

No-he, 
With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  proceM 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

LOBEDABO. 

True— true— 
Hlstof. 

BAEBAEIOO. 

Win  nothing  more  you  ? 

LOEBDABO. 

Fade  As,  tliink  you  • 

BAEBAEIOO. 

He  shows  it  not. 

LOEBDABO. 

I  have  mark'd  £Aof— the  wretch  • 

BAEBAEIOO. 

But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
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To  the  dueal  dnnbera,  M  Iw  puiU  Um  tbrHhold, 
Tbe  old  man  fiuntfHl. 

I.011XDAH0. 

It  begins  to  work,  tben. 

BARBAXIOO. 

The  woric  is  half  your  own. 

lorboaho. 

AndahouUbeoamme— 
My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  nxire. 

BARBARIOO. 

I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poiion. 

LOREDAHO. 

When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 
Should  noTor  deem  hiroaclf  a  sovereign  liU 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sickenM  shortly  :<— he  is  sorereign. 

BARBARIOO. 

A,  wretched  one. 

LOREDARO. 

What  should  they  be  who  make 
Orfdians? 

BARBARIOO. 

But  did  the  Doge  make  yoa  lo? 

LOREDAHO. 

T«. 

BARBARIOO. 

Whatsofidprooft? 

LORXDAVO 

When  princes  set  themMlTOi 
To  work  in  secret,  proofii  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult}  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shaO  make  the  second  oeedleBB. 

BARBARIOO. 

But  you  win  mofe  by  law? 

LOREDARO. 

By  an  the  laws 
Which  he  wouU  leave  us. 

BARBARIOO. 

They  are  such  in  this 
Our  state  as  render  retributioB  easier 
Than  *mongst  remoter  natkms.    Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  coMmwoo 
(The  wealtliy  praetioe  of  our  highest  nobles), 
«I>oge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Fietro  Loredano, 
MysiresBdoader' 

LORBDARO. 

*  It  is  written  thus. 

BARBARIOO. 

And  win  you  leave  it  unerased  7 

LORBDARO. 

Tin  balanced. 

BARBARIOO. 

And  how? 

( Tuo  Stnatan  paa»  mm  lAs  8ta^  a»  m  thdr  wof  to 
Om  HaO  qf  ih»  Cmmeil  ^  3W). 

LOREDARO. 


roUowroe. 


Yon  see  the  number  ia  complete. 

[JE^  LoRXDAiro. 

BARBARIOO  (soIms). 

Follow  Om!  I  have  foUowM  kmg 
Thy  path  of  desolatioB,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whefamng 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wiU  wmds,  and  wretch 
%Vbo  shrieks  w4hm  its  riven  ribs,  as  gwh 


TIm  waters  through  them ;  bat  this  son  and  sve 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hsrdily  like  them— Oh !  wookl 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly ! — 
Lo,  where  he  comesl—Be  still,  my  heart!  tbeywa 
Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims:  wilt  thou  best 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ? 
Enter  CfnanUf  with  young  Foscari  om  ftrum&f  tfr. 

OUARD. 

LethimresL 
Signer,  take  time. 

JACOPO   rOSCARI. 

I  thank  thee,  friend,  Vm  Mk\ 
But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

OUARD. 

inistaodtbskutfd 

JACOPO    rOSCARI. 

That's  kmd : — I  meet  some  pity,  but  no  msrcy; 
This  is  the  first 

OUARD. 

And  might  be  the  last,  dkl  they 
Who  rule  behold  us. 

BARBARIOO  (odiMmetiig'  to  tht  gwfd). 
There  is  one  who  does : 
Tet  fear  not ;  I  wiH  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser ;  though  the  hour  is  past. 
Wait  their  last  sunnions— I  am  of  <*  the  TflB," 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  yo« 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  i 
We*U  in  together. — Look  weU  to  the  prisoner! 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

What  voice  is  that?— 'tis  Barfaarigo*s !  Ah! 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

BARBARIOO. 

To  balance  soch  a  foe,  if  such  there  be. 
Thy  &ther  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 
JACOPO  roecARi. 

True, 
He  judges. 

BARBARIOO. 

Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  hsrsh 
Whidi  yield  so  much  indidgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  aUow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

JACOPO   POSCARI. 

And  his  son's.    I'nftitf; 
Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'eriooks  the  waters. 
Enttr  an  Qi^leer,  who  whitpen  Barbariso. 

BARBARIOO  (fO  As  gtCOrd). 

Let  him  approach.    I  must  not  ^>eak  with  him 
Further  than  thus ;  I  have  transgress'd  iqy  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber. 

[Exit  Barbabm 
[Chtard  oondnetmg  Jacopo  Foscari  Is  Atumim 

OUARD. 

Tliere,  sir,  *tis 
Open— How  feel  you  ? 

4AC0P0  TOiCARI. 

Likoaboy-OhyeBioal 

OUARD. 

AndyoarfinbB? 
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JACOPO  FOfCARI. 

limlw!  how  often  hare  they  borne  me 
eryvn  blue  tide,  mm  I  have  slumm'd 
k  aioog  in  childish  race, 
•d  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
yelitors,  noble  as  I, 
r  pleasure  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
or  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
patririnn,  cheer'd  us  on 
If  smiles,  and  wishes  audible, 
kerchieft,  and  applauding  hands, 
goal ! — How  many  a  tnne  have  1 
I  ann  still  lustier,  breast  more  darings 
Iroughen'd;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
biDows  back  from  my  drenchM  hair, 
g  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
1  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
m  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
bejupiiAedmej  and  oft, 
ss  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
MO  and  glassy  gulft,  and  making 
ihaDs  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
oife^  till  they  wax'd  fearftil ;  then 
ith  my  grasp  ftiU  of  such  tokens 
lat  I  had  search'd  the  deep ;  exulting, 
ashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
ipcDded  breath,  again  I  spurn'd 
likh  broke  aroimd  me,  and  pursued 
t  a  seapbird.^!  was  a  boy  then. 

OUAHD. 

nr;  there  never  was  more  need 
't  strength. 

» FOSCAJU  {locking  from  the  lattice). 
My  beautiful,  my  own, 
lice    thia  is  broath  !    Thy  breeze, 
B  Ma-breexe,  how  it  fans  my  fiice  I 
sds  (eel  native  to  my  veins, 
sa  into  ralmness !  How  unlike 
■  cf  the  horrid  Cydades, 
d  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
artaick. 

«UAU>. 

I  see  the  colour  comes 
•chsek;  Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
mvf  be  imposed ! — I  dread  to  think  on't. 

JACOFO  rOSOARX. 


t  baaiah  me  again  7— No— no, 
4gOB;  I  am  strong  yet. 

aiTAJlD. 

Confess, 
.  wiD  be  spared  you. 

lACOPO  rOSCARI 

I  confessed 
Mbre:  both  tioMs  they  exiled  me. 

aUASD. 

I  iSmm  win  slay  you. 

JACOFO  FOSOARI. 

Let  them  do  io, 
d  in  my  birtb-plaoe :  beUer 
•  than  aught  tliat  livea  ebewhere. 

•UARJ>. 

■o  nmch  k>ve  the  soil  whkh  hates  yoa? 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
ih  BO^  it  is  tlM  seed  of  the  sofl 
Botes  me;  but  my  native  earth 
riolMrvms. 
47 


I  ask  no  more  than  a  Y  enetian  grave— 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here. 

Enter  an  Qfieer, 

OFFICUU 

Bring  m  the  prisoner  I 

«UAmo. 
Signer,  you  hear  the  order. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons;  'tis 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  roe:— then  lend  me 
Tliine  aim.  [To  the  Chuard 

orrioBR. 
Take  mine,  sir ;  'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

You ! — ^you  are  he 
Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away!— I 'U  walk  alone. 

orricER. 

As  you  please,  signor ; 
The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council,  when 
They 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  thoir  horrid  engin«, 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not  —that  is,  just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order. 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.    As 
I  lock  upon  thy  hands,  my  curdling  limb^ 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching. 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow  as  if-*— 
But  onward— I  have  borne  it— I  can  bear  it.— 
Howk>oksmy(ather7 

OFFICER. 

With  his  wonted  aspect. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

So  doth  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of  ocean. 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here. 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknomn 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber'd 
Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence— aU  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire ! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Qffleer^  as 

£^ilir  Mbmmo  and  (motim  Senator, 

IfXMlfO. 

He's  gone— we  are  too  late : — think  you  "  the  Ten  * 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  tp-dsy? 

senator. 
They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  Us  first  avowal ;  but 
Morellmownot 

MEMMO. 

And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 
Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  firom  the  people. 

SEHATOR. 

Save  the  wonted  rumours, 
Which  (like  the  tales  of  spectres  that  are  nse 
Near  min'd  boikfiBfB)  Mver  have  Um  fratH 
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Nor  wboDjr  disbelieved :  men  know  m  itUe 
or  the  tUte's  real  acti  aa  of  die  grated 
UidathoaiM  myiteriee. 

MEMMO. 

But  with  lengUi  of  tine 
We  gain  a  atep  in  knowledf  e,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  deoeoiTira. 

•CNATOR. 

Or  Doge? 

MBMMO. 

Why,  DO,  not  if  1  can  aToid  it. 

■ClfATOB. 

Tia  the  fint  itatioo  of  the  aute,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attau'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

MBMMO. 

To  such 
I  leave  it ;  though  bom  noble,  my  arobitioa 
b  linuted :  I  'd  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  **  Ten,** 
Than  ahine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cipher. — 
Whom  have  we  here?  the  wife  of  Foaeari? 

Enter  Mabira,  with  a  ftmaU  attendant, 

MARINA. 

What,  DO  one7~I  am  wrong,  there  still  are  two ; 
But  they  are  senators. 

MBMMO. 

Mosv  noble  lady, 
Command  us. 

MARIRA. 

leommand!  AUt!  my  life 
Has  been  one  kmg  entreaty,  and  a  Tain  one. 

MBMMO. 

I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

MARIRA  ijlercely). 
True— none  dare  answer  here  sare  on  the  rack. 

Or  question  save  those 

MBMMO  {intemqiting  her). 

High-bom  dame!  bethink  thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

MARIRA. 

Where  I  now  am !— It  was 
My  husband's  fiuher's  palace. 

MBMMO. 

The  Duke's  palace. 

MARIRA. 

And  his  son's  prison ;— Une,  I  have  doC  fiwrgol  it ; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

MBMMO. 

Be  calm. 

MARIRA  {hofdng  vp  towarda  heaven), 
I  am;  but  oh,  thou  eternal  God ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  work!? 

MBMMO. 

Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

MARIRA. 

He  is, 
In  heaven.    I  pray  you,  signer  senator. 
Speak  not  of  that;  you  are  a  man  of  oAce, 
Sob  the  Doge;  he  has  a  son  at  stake, 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  Ihave  a  husband, 
Or  had:  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  &ce,  as  judge  ind  eidpfk : 
WiSLheeauUmkhmT 


MBMMO. 
I  trust  DOC 
MARIRA. 

But  if 
He  does  DOt,  there  are  those  win  sentence  boCii. 

MBMMO. 

They  can. 

MARIRA. 

And  with  them  power  and  win  are  one 
In  wickedness :— my  husband 's  k)st ! 

MBMMO. 

Not  so; 
Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

MARIRA. 

If  it  were  so 
There  now  woukl  be  no  Venice.     But  let  it 
live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  tin  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons ;  but  **  the  Ten's  "  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on 't.    Ah !  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[A/ahUerifmAm, 

SBRATOR. 

Hark! 

MBMMO. 

•T  was  a  cry  of 

MARTRA. 

No,  no ;  not  my  huiband'f 
Not  Foscari's. 


He 
Not 


The  voice  was 

MARIRA. 

Not  hie;  no. 
!  No;  that  shoukl  be  his  father's  part 
hi»— he  'U  <fie  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  agam  wit^ 

MBMMO. 

What! 
Again? 

MARIRA. 

Hie  voice !  it  seem'd  so :  I  witt  not 
Believe  it.    Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love ;  but — no — no— no— it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrong  a  groan  from  him. 

SBRATOR. 

And  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrongs,  wouldst  thoa 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain  in  ailenoe? 

MARIRA. 

We  aU  must  bear  our  tortures.    I  have  not 

Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life ; 

I  have  endured  as  mudi  in  giving  life 

To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 

In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs ; 

And  yet  they  wrung  me  tiU  I  oomtd  have  sfariek'd. 

But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 

Heroes,  and  woukl  not  welcome  them  with  teats 


An'i 


I  win  not 
And  now 


MARIRA. 

Perhaps  aU 'a  over;  but 
it:  he  hath  nerved  himaeU^ 


Enter  an  Qffiom  haatify. 


Hotti 


you? 
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MKMMO. 


r  to  retifB* 

aiATOR  {qffkrmg  to  a$»ut  her). 

^  I  pray  thee  do  tOb 


[EmiQfim. 
Lady, 


Tou!  Remember, lady ! 
m  to  Dooe  whhin  thoee  chanben, 
Ten,"  and  their  familian. 


OBB  who  enter  there  return 
enler'd— many  never;  but 
t  balk  ray  entrance. 


Wen, 


Alas!  this 
M  joandf  to  harah  repulae. 


They 


MAmnrA. 

Who  shall  oppose  me  ? 

MCMMO. 

tie  to  do  so. 

MAXTHA. 

Tisf^ctrduty 
I  all  human  feelings,  all 
Bd  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
ho  win  one  day  requite  them  in 
{!    Tetimpass. 

MSMMO. 


MARIHA. 

That  shaU  be  tried, 
i  ten  despotism ;  there  is 
sart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jailors 
torn  mj  path?    Gits  me,  then,  way; 
jfe's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
I  son,  the  hmoetnt  Duke's  son, 
Ikearthis! 


It  win  only  serve 
Mfatehis  judges. 

MAaiJTA. 

What 
•bogire  way  to  anger?  they 
a  asffif*"*     Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Maeiva. 

SEHATOR. 
MKMMO. 

*is  mere  desperation;  she 
kMHad  o'er  the  threshold. 

SKJTATOIU 

And 
e  so,  cannot  save  her  husband, 
officer  returns. 

I  over  the  elage  with  auUier  pereem, 

MKMMO. 

I  haraly 


Thought  that  <<  the  Ten"  bad  even  this  touch  of  pity. 
Or  would  permit  assislanee  to  the  sufferer. 

SKNATOR. 

Pity!  b 't  pity  to  recaU  to  feeling 

The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 

By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature^s  last 

Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  7 

MKMMO. 

I  manrel  they  condemn  htm  not  at  once. 

SKHATOR. 

That 'snot  their  policy:  they 'd  have  him  five, 
Because  he  fears  not  death ;  and  banish  him. 
Because  aU  earth,  except  hb  native  huid. 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison. 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 


Circumstance 
Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 

SKHATOR. 

None,  save  the  letter,  which  he  says  was  written, 
Address'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  fuU  knowledge 
That  it  wouU  fiUl  into  the  senate's  hands. 
And  thus  he  shoold  be  re-convey'd  to  Veaioe. 

MKMMO. 

But  as  a  culprit. 

SKWATOK. 

Yes,  bat  lo  his  country: 
And  that  was  all  he  sought,  so  he  avouches. 

MKMMO. 

The  aocusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

SKHATOK. 

Not  dearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annuITd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicholas  Eriso^  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  «<  the  Ten." 

MKMMO. 

Then  why  not  clear  biro  7 

SKHATOR. 

That 
They  ou^t  to  answer;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donate,  as  I  said. 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

MKMMO. 

There  most  be  more  in  this  strange  process  than 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  oome  two  of  *<  the  Ten ;"  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mkmmo  and  Senatof, 
Enter  IiOKKDAro  and  Barbarxoo. 
BARBARioo  {oddreeemg  lorkdaho). 
That  were  too  much :  believe  me,  't  was  not  meet 
The  trial  shouM  go  further  at  this  moment. 

lorkdaro. 
And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  foil  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberatkMis? 

BARBARIOO. 

No, 
That 's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the 

LORKDAJrO. 

And  had  he  not  recover'd? 

BARBARIOO. 

To 
Upon  the  letit  resewaL 
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LORKDAHO. 

*T«ruiioC 

BARBA1U90. 

Tis  vaintomunnur;  theinitiorily 
In  council  were  against  you. 

I.011XDAV0. 

Thanks  to  jou,  w, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
fhe  worthy  voiees  which  o'ermled  my  own. 

BARBARXOO. 

I  am  a  judge ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  inftifition, 
Makes  me  wish 

LORBDAJrO. 

What  7 

BARBARIOO. 

That  j^oM  looitli  somdimct  Ibel, 
As  I  do  always. 

LORXDABO. 

Go  to,  you  're  a  chiU, 
Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear— a  precious  judge 
For  Venice !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 

BARBARIOO. 

He  shed 

No  tears. 

LORBDAHO. 

He  cried  out  twice. 

BARBARIOO. 

A  samt  had  done  BO, 
Even  with  the  crown  of  gloiy  m  his  eyo, 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him :  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him. 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  suppUcafioo, 
But  wrung  firom  pangs,  and  foOowed  1^  no  prajenk 

LORXDAJrO. 

Ite  mutter'd  many  timM  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

BARBARIOO. 

That  I  heard  not ; 
Vou  stood  more  near  lum. 

LOREDAlfO. 

Ididso. 

BARBARIOO. 

Methought, 
To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  marcy. 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  ibr  asststanee 
VIThon  he  was  failing. 

LORXDABO. 

I  believed  that  swoon 
His  last. 

BARBARIOO* 

And  have  I  not  oil  heard  thee  name 

lib  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish? 

LORKDARO. 

II  ne  dies  innooeni,  that  is  to  say. 

With  his  guilt  unaTow'd,  boll  be  lamwitod. 

BARBARIOO. 

What,  wouldst  thou  day  his  mtaiofy? 

LORBDARO. 

WouMfKllMihRVO 


His  state  descend  to  hw  cfaildreB,  as  it 
ITbe  die  unattainted  7 

BARBARIOO. 

War  with  Ihem  too? 

LORKDAlfO. 

With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are  BOlhi 

BARBARIOO. 

And  thQ  deep  agonv  of  his  pale  wife,  ^ 
And  the  repressed  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  oM  fatlier,  wUch 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  nrelj 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wipod  away 
In  btem  serenity ;  these  moved  you  not  7 

[EtitLna 
He 's  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  his  suffering ;  and  the  poor  wretch  BBfi 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.    'T  was  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  tfirough  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.    I  must  think  no  more  of  this, 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes  tJieir  former  iiguries,  and  Ume 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for. 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughu ;  but,  for  the  present,  Fosea 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  m 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings.— Lo !  they  om 
How  feeble  and  forlorn !  I  cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
I'll  hence,  and  tiy  to  sofUn  Loredano. 

[Exit  Barbj 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L 
A  HM  in  A$  Door's  PoCmss. 
Tha  Door  ond  o  Sbbator. 

sbitator. 
Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  7 

DOOS. 

Now; 

Toverlook'd  it  yesterday:  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.    Give  roe  the  pen- 

[The  DooE  ntM  davm  and  dgnM  Ac. 
There,  signor. 

skrator  {looking  ottht  paper). 
You  havo  forgot ;  it  is  not  mpFd, 

DOOR. 

Not  Bign'd7  Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.    I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect. 
sxBATOR  {doping  Oupeninto  the  t»&,  on^flsei 

pc^MT  btfore  the  I>ooK. 
Toor  hand,  too^  shakes,  my  kirdc  alloirai^dHi 

DOOR. 

'TIS  done,  I  thank yo«. 
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Thai  the  act  confinn'd 
bj  «lhe  Ten,"  gi?ee  peMse  to  Venica. 


nee  she  e^joyM  it:  may  it  be 
ihe  reauie  her  inn ! 

•BlTATOm. 

#  'Tisalmoet 

fwra  of  nearly  oeiMlees  wariare 
■ky  or  the  powers  of  Italy; 
id  need  of  loeM  repoee. 


Forine,gigDarT 


No  doubt: 
laean  of  ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
■hardy:  itiaaooairort 
added  to  her  diadem  * 
rAreecia  and  Ravenna;  Crema 
lanoleeearehera;  her  realm 
grown  by  thua  much  in  my  reign, 
aft-flway  haa  not  dirunk. 

UVATOa. 

Tie  moat  true, 
lA  ear  oountiy*i  gratitude. 

DOOB. 
■JBHATOR. 

Which  ihould  be  made  maniftet. 

DOOE. 

Miplain'd,  sir. 

UlTATOn. 

My  good  lofd,  forgive  me. 

DOOK. 
SBHATCm. 

iffy  heart  bleeda  for  you. 

DOOC. 

SXlTATOa. 

DOOB. 

ScopI 

SBVATOR. 

It  ro»t  have  way,  my  lord : 
■ay  dutifa  towards  you 
house,  for  present  kindness, 
Mply  for  your  son. 

DOOB. 

Was  this 

SEITATOB. 

What,  my  lord  7 

DOOB. 

This  prattle 
B  know  not:  but  the  treaty  *8  signM ; 
il  to  then  who  sent  you. 

SBBATOn. 

I 

1  in  charge,  too,  fipom  the  Council 
nU  fix  an  hour  for  their  reunion. 

DOOB. 

lej  wiH — now,  even  at  this  moment, 
s  them :  I  am  the  state's  servant. 

BBBATOR. 

leeovd  some  time  for  your  repose. 

DOOB. 

NMS^  that  ia,  none  which  shall  causa 
2G 


The  km  of  an  hoiv*a  tisM  unto  tho  stale. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 
IVhen  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Sehatob. 
[T^DooBf 
EntwonatttrndanL 

ATTUrOABT. 


ATTBHDAirT. 

The  UlustrkMis  lady  Foscari 


DOOB. 

Bid  her  enter.    Poor 
Marina!  [Exit  AUtndaaa, 

[Tfm  DooB  rsMoiJu  ia  aiUnce  ai  b^9. 
Enter  Mariha. 

MABIVA. 

I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

DOOB. 

I  have  none  from  you,  my  child, 
r  tune,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state 

KAnrwA. 
I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

DOOB. 

YourhabandT 

MAMRA. 

And  your  son. 

DOOB. 

Proceed,  my  daughter  I 

MARIHA. 

I  had  obtain'd  permisrion  firom  *< the  Ten** 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

DOOB. 

You  had  so. 

MARIRA. 

'T  is  revoked. 

DOOB. 

By  whom? 

MARIRA. 

''The  Ten.**— When  we  had  reachM  « the  Bridge  cd 

Sighs," 

Which  I  prepared  to  pass  vrith  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  gusrdian  of  that  passage  first 
I>erourrM ;  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
*'  The  Ten ;"  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate. 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
I'ntil  that  high  tr^nal  re-assembled. 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

DOOB. 

TVue, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  a4)oum'd,  and  tiU  it  meefii 
'T  is  dubious. 

MARIRA. 

Till  it  meets!  and  when  it  meirts. 
They'll  torture  him  again;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  vrifr« 
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The  ImliMt  tie  btMMth  Ibe  lM«veiM7— Ok  Godl 
Iloet  thoa  eee  this? 

DOAS. 

Chikl— child 

MAMiMA  (otrvptfy). 

CaUmcDot^childl" 
You  foon  will  have  no  children— you  deeenre  non»— 
You,  who  can  talk  thai  caknly  ofa  ton 
In  circuoMtancee  which  would  call  forth  tears 
or  blood  from  Spartam !  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Sirech'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them? 

DO«B. 

You  behold  me: 
I  cannot  weep    I  would  I  could ;  but  if 
£ach  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
Tliis  ducal  cap  the  diadem  oT  earth. 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  tafisman  to  stall  them— 1  'd  give  all 
For  him. 

MARJHA. 

With  lees  be  surely  might  be  saved. 

DOOB. 

That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not  Venice. 
Alas!  how  should  you ?  sIjc  knows  not  herseU^ 
In  all  her  mystery.    Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father; 
Hm  site's  destruction  wouU  not  save  the  son; 
fhey  woik  by  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is but  they  have  not  conquer'd  yeL 

MA&ISIA. 

But  ttyey  have  crushed. 

DOOK. 

Nor  crush'd  as  yetF— I  five. 

MAMMA. 

And  your  son,— how  long  will  he  live  7 

DOOB. 

ItrusI, 
For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.    The  rash  boy. 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return. 
Hath  nnn'd  all  by  that  detected  leUcr ; 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  duke: 
Had  he  but  borne  a  Utile,  little  kmger 
Hii  Ctmfiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  queoeh'd 


He  mi 

MAmiirA. 

To  exile  7 

DOOK. 

I  have  said  it 

MAmiNA. 

Ai^  can  I  not  go  with  him7 

DOOB. 

You  well  know 
Thte  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  *<Ten,'*  and  hardly  now 
WiQ  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
flinoe  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

MAKIITA. 

Auscei«7  Atrocious  I    The  old  haman  fiends. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
IV>  tean  lave  drops  of  dotage  with  long  white 


And  scanQr  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  beads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  oouncd. 
Cabal,  and  pot  men*s  lives  out,  as  if  Ufe 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelinfi  king  extinguishM 
In  their  accursed  boeoms. 

DOOB. 

You  know  not 

MARIITA.  ^ 

do— I  do    and  so  shouki  you,  methinks— 
That  these  are  demons;  oouU  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  and  socklsd-^ 
Who  have  k>ved,  or  talkM  at  least  of  love— have  gives 
Their  hands  in  sacred  vows— have  danced  dteir  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  moumM  above  tksm 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are. 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming  human,  emrid 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yoorssl^ 
FoM,  who  abet  them  7 

DOOB. 

I  forgive  this,  for 
You  know  not  what  you  say. 

MAKIIfA. 

Foil  know  it  wel, 
And  feel  it  nothing. 

DOOB. 

I  have  borne  so  much, 
That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

MABXITA. 

Oh,nodouhiS 
You  have  seen  your  son's  bkiod  flow,  and  your  Ik^ 

shook  not; 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  shouki  sh^ 

you. 

DOOB. 

Woman,  this  damorous  grief  of  tlune,  I  tell  thee. 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which but  I  pity  tbee,  my  poor  Marina ! 

MARINA. 

Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me ; 
Pity  thy  son !  Thou  pity !— 't  is  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart— how  came  it  on  thy  lips  7 

DOOB. 

I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they  vrrong  bm 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

MAMIMA. 

'Tis  not  upon  thy  brow 
Nor  in  tlune  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  thta 
Shouki  I  behold  this  sympathy?  or  shall? 

DOOB  {jpohUmg  downwards). 
There  I 

MARINA. 

In  the  earth? 

DOOB. 

To  which  I  am  tending :  when 
It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  hghtlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughu  which  press  n 
Now,  you  win  know  mo  better. 

MARINA. 

Are  you,  then, 
Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied? 

DOOB. 

Pitied!    None 
Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  or.e 
To  minglo  with  byname;  that  name  shall  be. 
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rivfs  btnid  ky  what  it  wu 
Mifsdk. 

MAAIITA. 

But  for  the  poor  children 
m  cuMt  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  saYe : 
liw  fawt  to  bear  it 

DOOE. 

Would  it  were  flo! 
Mb  be  never  had  been  bom, 
■n.^  have  aeen  our  house  diihonour^d. 

MARIITA. 

Ml  A  truer,  nobler,  tnatier  heart, 
f^  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
■■■a  breast.    I  would  not  change 
,  peiMCuted,  mangled  husband, 
bat  not  disgraced,  crushed,  o*erwbehn'd, 
aid,  for  prince  or  paladin 
in  frUe,  with  a  world 
ii  aoiL    DishonouHd  !~^  dishonoured ! 
Doge,  't  is  Venice  is  dishoDour*d ; 
rinll  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
le  aoffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
M  are  aU  traitors,  tyrant !— ye ! 
tt  love  your  country  like  this  victun, 
m  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
aB  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
I  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
br  your  enormous  guilL 

BOOK. 

He  was 
foo  have  said.    I  better  bore 
I  ef  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me 
ipd*!  disgrace. 

MARINA. 

That  word  again? 

DOOE. 

;  been  condemnM  7 
mariha. 

Is  none  but  guilt  so  7 

DOOE. 

reetore  his  memory — I  would  hope  so. 

f  pride,  my but  'l  is  useless  now — 

ren  to  tears,  but  wept  (or  joy 

mM  born :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

MARIXA. 

nnocent ;  and,  were  he  not  so, 
blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
i7 


DOOE. 

I  shrank  not  from  him : 
other  duties  than  a  father^s ; 
fould  not  dispense  nie  from  those  duties  ; 
nanded  it,  but  was  refused ; 
then  bo  fulfiUM. 

Enter  an  AUmdanU 

ATTEWDAirr. 

A  message  from 

DOOE. 

Who  bears  it  7 

ATTEWDAWT. 

Noble  I^rcdano. 

DOGE. 

ioMt  him.  \Exit  Attendant, 


MAKIHA. 

Must  I  then  retire  7 

DOOE. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  requinle,  if  this 

Coocems  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signoi, 

Your  pleaMire !  [  To  Lored amo,  enuring, 

lorsdaho. 
I  bear  that  of  <*ihe  Ten." 

DOOE. 

They 
Have  choaen  welt  thekr  envoy. 

LORBDAirO. 

'T  n  (Aear  choice 
Which  leads  me  bore. 

DOOE. 

It  does  their  winjom  honour, 
And  no  lees  to  their  courtesy.— Proceed. 

LORBDAHO. 

We  have  decided. 

DOOE. 

We? 

LOSEDAirO. 

«TheTen*'mcoundL 

DOOE. 

What!  have  they  met  again,  and  met  without 
Apprising  me? 

LORSDAHO. 

They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feelings. 
No  less  than  age. 

DOOK. 

That's  new— when  spared  they  either? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

LORBDAIfO. 

You  know  well 
That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

DOOE. 

*Tis  some  years  since  I  leam'd  this,  lonf:  before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream*J  of  such  advancement. 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

LOREDAIfO. 

True,  in  my  father's  time ;  I  have  heard  him  and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them :  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

DOOE. 

And  if  they  did  so,  better' 
So  die,  than  live  on  Ungering*y  in  pain. 

I.OREDANO. 

No  doubt !  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their  days  out. 

DOOE. 

And  did  not  they  ? 

LOREDANO. 

The  grave  knows  best:  they  dieo. 
As  I  said,  suddenly. 

DOOE. 

Is  that  so  strange, 
That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  7 

LOREDAIVO. 

So  far  from  strvige,  that  never  was  there  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  ycv  not  so  7 

DOOE. 

What  should  1  think  of  mortala  ? 
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LORKDAVO. 

Tbftt  thej  hare  mortal  foes. 

DOfll. 

I  undentand  70a ; 
Tour  nret  were  mine,  and  yen  are  heir  in  all  thingp. 

LORKDAHO. 

Tott  beit  know  if  I  ehoiiki  be  to. 

DOOK. 

I  do. 
Your  fathera  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  beard 
Fool  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
mieir  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.    *T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  roost 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  (able. 

LORBDARO. 

Who  dares  say  so? 

DOOR. 

I!— Tistrae 
Tour  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e*er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openfy  their  foe : 
I  never  worked  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practise  against  life,  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

LORKDAirO. 

I  fear  not. 

DOOR. 

Tou  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but  were  I 
That  you  would  have  roe  thought,  you  k>ng  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.    Hate  on;  IcarenoL 

LORRDANO. 

I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 

In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 

That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doatf. 
But  I,  good  signer, 
'  Am,  or  at  least  toot,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means ;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure, 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  bad  set  such  spiriU  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.    But  in  all  things 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 
Nor  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  j/ou  have  strainM 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority. 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  bkxxi  and  quiet. 
Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees, 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  stete. 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

LORRDARO. 

'T  is  decreed. 
That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stuobom  guilt  is, 
("  The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  suicter  law 
Which  stiU  prescribes  the  Question,  uU  a  full 
Cunfrssion,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 


Avow'd  his  crime,  in  not  denying  that 

The  leuer  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  *s  his), 

James  Foscari  return  to  bamshment. 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  hna. 

MARIRA. 

Thank  God !  At  least  they  will  not  drag  him  more 
Before  that  horrible  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  codd 
Denre^  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

DOOR.  * 

That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

MARINA. 

No,  U  was  too  human.    May  I  share  his  exiled 

LORRDARO. 

Of  this  **the  Ten**  said  nothing. 

MARIRA. 

Soltboogfat) 
That  were  too  human,  also.    But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

LORRDARO. 

It  was  not  named. 

MARIRA  (Is  tht  DoGR). 

Then,  &ther, 
Surdy  you  can  obtam  or  grant  me  thus  muck : 

[Th  LoasoAVf' 
And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

DOGR. 

I  will  endeavour. 

MARIRA. 

And  you,  signer? 

LORRDARO. 

Lady! 

'T  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

MARIRA. 

Pleasure !  what  a  word 
To  me  for  the  decrees  of 

DOOR. 

Daughter,  know  jos 
In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  ihkigs? 

MARINA. 

A  prince's  and  his  subject's. 

X.0RRDAN0. 

Subject? 

MARINA. 

Oh! 

It  gaUs  you : — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
You  think,  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 
Were  he  a  peasant : — well,  then,  you  're  a  prino^ 
A  princely  noble ;  and  what  then  am  I  ? 

LOREDANO. 

The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 

MARINA. 

And  wedded 
To  one  as  noble.  What  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thougku? 

LOREDANO. 

The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

DOOE. 

And 
The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
Thut  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

MARIN  4. 

Keep 
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■i  fcr  joar  MMMi  of  wared  inechuucs, 
tali,  ymat  DahMtiaB  and  Gr««k  ■Utcs, 
ries,  jourdiiinb  cttixeua, 
Bobilily,  your  ■birrt,  and 
jom  gaUey  and  jour  other  ■lavea, 
«r  ■Mdnigfaft  eairyiop-off  and  drowmaga^ 
SOB  next  the  palace  roois,  or  under 
kvel;  your  myaterioua  meetings, 
m  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 
go  of  Sighs,"  your  strangling  chamber,  and 
Bg  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
of  another  and  worse  world ! 
or  them :  I  fear  ye  not.    I  know  ye ; 
I  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
ny  poor  husband !     Treat  me  as 
urn: — ^you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
Then  what  have  I  to  fear /rom  you, 
ere  of  fearful  nature,  which 
■0C7 

DOOK. 

Tou  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

MAmXITA. 

yet  not  wildly. 

LOmCDAlVO. 

Lady!  words 
ai  these  walls,  I  bear  no  further 
threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
I  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
I  you  aught  in  answer  7 

DOGC. 

Something  from 
it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

loheoaho. 
Acre  is  to  the  Doge, 

DOOB. 

Then  say 
in  choose  bis  own  ambassador, 
lersoo  what  is  meet  \  and  for 

LOREDAIVO. 

I  remember  mine. — Farewell ! 
nds  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
t  to  the  Duke. 

[Exit  L0R£DA90. 
MAKIHA. 

Are  you  content  7 

DOOK. 

ou  behold. 

MARINA. 

And  that  *s  a  mystery. 

DOOE. 

e  so  to  mortals:  who  can  read  them 
>  made  ?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
pints,  who  have  studied  long 
ime  volume— man,  and  pored  upon 
and  bloody  leaves  his  heart  and  brain, 
Biagic  which  recoils  upon 
rho  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
iChers,  naturn  made  our  uwn ; 
ntages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
1,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
re  cry  out  sgainst  fate,  *t  were  well 
emember  fortune  can  take  nought 
he  gone — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
nd  appetites,  and  vanities, 
111  heritage,  to  battle 
\m%  48 


Whh  M  we  nwy,  t«i  leut  ■ 
Where  hunger  swaUowa  all  in  one  km  want, 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 
Most  swealfbr  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  paaaioM 
Alooil  sare  fear  of  fiuaine !  All  is  low. 
And  false,  and  hoU»w— clay  from  first  to  last, 
The  priace*!  am  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 
Our  feme  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days, 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  being  on 
Something  which  is  not  us  / — So,  we  are  slaves, 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  vrill  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm ; 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 
And  still  towards  death,  a  th'mg  which  comes  as 
Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth ;  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  world, 
And  <Ats  is  bell :  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
EtemaL 

MARINA. 

These  are  thbgs  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

DOOB. 

And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  7  I  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully— victorioualy — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof— the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  n  about  to  leave,  ms  single. 

MARINA. 

And  Foocari  7    I  do  not  think  of  such  things, 
So  I  be  lefl  with  him. 

DOOB. 

You  shall  be  so ; 
Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

MARINA. 

And  if 
They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

DOSB. 

That  can  ne'er  be 
And  whither  woukl  you  fly  7 

MARINA. 

I  know  not,  reck  aoi* 
To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman— 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd. 
And  live,  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

DOOB. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for  husbandy 
And  turn  him  into  traitor? 

MARINA. 

He  is  none : 
The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.    Tyranny 
Is  far  the  wwst  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  7  The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chiefl 

DOOB. 


Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

MARINA. 


No; 
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OlMer?*it,  otejr'it,  wch  lawi  M  Bwke  old  Dnoo^ 
A  code  of  mercj  bjr  oompwiMMi. 

DOOB. 

I  Grand  the  Uw;  I  did  noC  make  iu    Were  I 
A  mIqm^  ttiU  I  might  find  parts  and  porlioni 
FkfiiranMndroeat;  but,  a«  prince,  in«v«r 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  houae,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  ikthen. 

Did  they  make  it  for 
Hm  rain  01  their  chiklren  7 

DOOB. 

Under  such  laws,  Venice 
Has  risen  to  what  she  is— a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  roe  add, 
In  gkiry  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 
Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  boqueathM 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 

MAKIlfA. 

Rather  say, 
Groan'd  under  the  stem  oligarchs. 

DOOB. 

Perhaps  so ; 
But  yet  subdued  the  worU:  in  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 
*•    Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain*d  m  vigour. 

MAKIHA. 

This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than  father. 

DOOB. 

It  means  I  am  more  citizen  than  either. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

IfARIIfA. 

Accused  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stiae  nature's ! 

DOOB. 

Had  I  as  many  sons 
As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  ihera  all, 
Not  vrithoui  feeUng,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
Tc  he  stale's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be. 
As  it,  alas !  has  been,  to  ostracism. 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
glie  might  decree. 

M4RI1TA. 

And  this  is  patriotism ! 
To  me  it  seems  the  wor*  barbarity.  ^ 

Let  roe  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  "  Ten, 
With  all  iu  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

DOOB. 

I'D 
8o  far  take  on  my«elf,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

MABIIVA. 

And  what  shaU  I  say 
To  toecari  from  his  father? 

DOOB. 

That  he  obey 
Theia^ 


MABUIA. 

we?  WiUyoaDOtieeha 
Ere  he  depart?  It  may  be  the  last  time. 

DOOB. 

The  last!— my  boy !— The  last  time  I  shall  see 
My  last  of  chiklren!  TeU  him  1  wiU  come. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Th«  Prum  of  Jacopo  Foscakx. 

JACOPO  roscARi  (rabfs). 
No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam,  which  shows  roe  wall 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
The  sigh  of  teng  imprisonment,  the  stf.p 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair ! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  relum'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  faint  hope,  't  is  true,  that  time,  which  wean 
Tlie  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts :  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 
The  dove  has  for  her  difitnnt  nest,  when  wheeling 
High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 
Her  callow  brood.     What  letters  are  these  which 

[ApproarMng  the  wd. 
Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  ^*all? 
Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  iliem?  Ah  !  the  names 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  tliis  place. 
The  dates  of  ihcii  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.     Tiiis  stone  page 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history, 
And  the  \H>or  captive's  talc  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  tlie  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.     AUis ! 
I  recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  ad<l. 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  tiiis, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  ua  writ,  by  wretches. 

[He  engrails  hit  n<P^* 

Enter  a  Familiar  of  "  the  Ten,** 

FAMILIAR. 

I  bring  you  food. 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 
I  am  past  hunger:  but  my  lips  arc  |>arch'd— 
The  water ! 

FAMILIAR. 

T^ere. 
JACOPO  FOscARi  {ofttf  drinking) . 
I  thank  you:  I  am  better. 

FAMILIAR. 

I  am  comnmnded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  furtlier  trial  is  postponed. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

TUlwhcn? 

FAMILIAR. 

I  know  not.— It  is  ahw  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


SS9 


JAOOPO  rOflCARI. 

thil    I  had  cosed  to  hope  it; 
JSiOV-  Mariwa. 

MARIlfA. 


Ujkt 

covo  FOtCARi  {embroeing  her). 
My  true  wife, 
ead!  Whet  happinen ! 

MARIHA. 

Wenipert 

JACORO   POSCAHI. 

m !  wouldst  thoa  ihare  a  dungeoo  7 

MARIVA. 

Ay, 
ie  graTe,  aD — any  thing  with  thee, 
b  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
of  each  other :  yet  I  will 
-flB  thiiigs  except  new  separatioa ; 
di  to  hare  surriTed  the  Aral. 
iou7  How  are  those  worn  limbs?  Alas ! 

Ik?  Thy  paleness 

lAcopo  rose  A  mi. 

T  is  the  joy 
lee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
lectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  Uke  thine, 
pale  too,  my  Manna ! 

MARIITA. 

Tis 
if  das  eternal  cell,  which  ncTor 
ana,  and  the  sallow  suUen  glare 
tar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
I  Tapoians  its  bituminous  smoke, 
I  whate'er  we  gaze  on,  CTen  thine  eyes— 
» eyes — they  sparkle— how  they  sparkle  ! 

JACOPO    rOSCARI. 

-ImI  I  am  blinded  by  the  torch. 

MARIHA. 

■  without  it.    Couldst  thou  see  here? 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
rst ;  biit  use  and  time  had  taught  roe 
rith  what  was  darkness  ; 
'  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
li  the  crcrices,  made  by  the  winds, 
to  ssine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 
msly  overgilding  any  towers, 
r  Venice :  but  a  moment  ere 
Inther,  I  was  busy  writing. 

MARI9A. 

JACOPO   rOSCARI. 

tame :  look,  't  is  there— recorded  next 
mm  who  here  preceded  me, 
Btos  say  true. 

MARIIfA. 

And  what  of  him  ? 
JACOPO  poscahi. 
ure  Mlent  of  men's  ends ;  they  only 
■Iwewdly  of  them.     Such  stem  walls 
nlod  on  high  sare  o'er  the  dead, 
toon  must  be  so. —  JVhat  of  him  7 
.What  of  me?  may  soon  be  aak'd, 


With  the  like  aaswer-doubc  and  dreadfiil  samuM— 
Unless  thou  lalPat  ny  tale. 

MARIRA. 

/ipeoikof  thee! 

JACOPO  rOfCARI. 

And  wherefore  not?  All  then  shall  speak  of  me t 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting. 
And,  though  erents  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Win  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's ! 
I  do  not  Joubi  my  memory,  but  my  life ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

MARINA. 

Thy  life  is  safe. 
JAOOPO  roscARi. 
AndUbeity? 

MARIIfA. 

The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

JACOPO    rOSCARI. 

That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but 't  is  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 
The  mind  is  moch,  but  is  not  all.    The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death. 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  de«th 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep),  without  a  groan. 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  wofiil — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

MARINA. 

Alas!  and  this 
Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

JACOPO   rOSCARI. 

That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to  endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons. 
But  none  like  nuce,  so  near  their  father's  palace : 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day ;  for,  save  the  jailor's  torch. 
And  a  strange  fire-fly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spkler's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.     Alas ! 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no^ 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men; 
It  sinks  in  solitude :  my  soul  is  sociaL 

MARINA. 

I  will  be  with  thee. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 
But  that  they  never  gi  anted — nor  will  grant. 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — no  hooka— 
Those  lying  likenesses  oT  lying  men. 
I  aRk'd  (or  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind. 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will. 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me ;  so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  laithfid  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

MARINA. 

I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  thoir 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 

I  knowtt^-kMk' 
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\H9  poba$  to  Mt  fimte,  m  r^fkrhg  to  At 
tarturet  vMek  ht  had  un4trgm$, 

MABIITA. 

19o-HM>— noiBoreof  that:  even  tbej  rdant 
FVan  that  atrocity. 

JACOPO  rotCA&i. 

What  then  7 

MARIVA. 

That  jou 
Rttuni  to  Candia. 

JACOPO  POICARI. 

Then  my  last  hope '■  gone. 
I  eoukl  endure  my  dungeon,  for 't  was  Venice ; 
I  eould  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoyM  my  spirits  up, 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  tcssM  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  wares. 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there,  afar, 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck. 
My  very  soul  seemM  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

MARI5A. 

AadJme? 

jAcopo  roacAKi. 
At  once— by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre, 
As  w^  as  home  and  heritage  7 

MARINA. 

My  husband ! 
I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 
And  not  so  hopelessly.    This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil. 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism ;  for  roe. 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect. 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  aiid  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise ;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

JACOPO  rOiCARI. 

Well  I  know  how  wretched ! 

IfARIIfA. 

And  yet  you  see  how  from  their  banishment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
RemainM  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome ; 
And  shall  an  eril,  which  so  oflen  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus? 

JACOPO  roacARi. 

Had  I  gone  forth 
Fr  jm  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seekmg 
Another  region,  with  their  fiocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Auila 
From  fertile  Italy  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 
And  many  th<Mights ;  but  afterwards  address'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhapi^  I  could 
Have  borne  this— though  1  know  not. 

MARINA. 

Wherefore  not  7 
It  was  the  lot  of  imlCons,  and  muit  be 
Thefota  of  myriadf  Bora. 


jACoro  roiCARi. 

Ajr-— we  but  hear 
Of  the  survivors'  loQ  in  their  new  lands. 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silenee  of  that  parting, 
Or  after  their  departure ;  of  that  malady* 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  6eMs  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd  from  treading  them  7 
That  meledty,*  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes, 
CoIIecta  such  pasture  for  the  Umging  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  hx  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  clifls  and  clouds, 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought, 
And  dies.    Tou  call  this  weakneu  !  It  is  strength, 
I  say,— the  parent  of  all  honest  feefing. 
He  who  kyvee  not  his  country,  can  k)ve  nothing. 

MARINA. 

Obey  her,  then ;  *t  is  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

jAcoro  roscARi. 
Ay,  there  it  is:  'tis  hke  a  mother's  curse 
Upon  my  soul— the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
Xhe  exiles  ]rou  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations. 
Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tenU  were  pitched  together— I  'm  alone. 

MARINA. 

Too  shall  be  so  no  more— I  will  go  with  thee. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
My  best  Marina ! — and  our  children  7 

MARINA. 

They, 
I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure), 
Will  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
And  canst  thou  leave  them7 

MARINA. 

Yes.    With  many  a  pOI' 
ButF— I  eon  leave  them,  children  as  ihey  are. 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  chiki.    From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount ;  and 't  is  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 

Have  I  not  home  7 

MARINA. 

Too  much 
From  tyrannous  injustMS,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergoes 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

JACOPO   rOSCARI. 

Ah !  you  never  yet 
Were  for  away  from  Yenke,  never  saw 
Her  beautifiil  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  pkmghing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  caknly  with  its  goki  and  crimson  gk>ry, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vwico 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 


1  The  eslontnre. 

fl  Alodlaff  te  the  Bwiv  air.  and  tas 
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iwithjrmL    LetMthink 
■•  firom  thii  mucK-loved  ci^ 
I  km  k,  AS  it  teems),  ukI  this 
it*  her  gratitude  allots  jou. 
H  b«  Gwed  for  by  the  Doge, 
let:  we  must  sail  ere  I 


JACOPO  FOSCAMI. 

8haU  I  Mt  behold  my  father  7 


MAUVA. 

Nor  would  be 
The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  7 

LOaXDAHO. 

Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  t 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  **the  Ten's**  decree. 


JACOPO  roscAmx. 
n7 

MAKIHA. 

Here  or  in  the  ducsl  chamber— 
ich.    I  would  that  you  could  bear 
ebearsit. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 

Blame  him  not 
nwr  for  a  moment ;  but 
vm  act  otherwise.    A  show 
Nnpasskm  on  his  part 
It  dbawn  upon  his  aged  head 
<*the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
b. 

VARIITA. 

Accumulated! 
9  tfiose  they  have  spared  you  7 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

That  of  leafing 
n  or  jToo, 
■ve  been  forbidden  now.  as 't  wai 
veifle. 

MAKIRA. 

That  is  true, 
am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
on  so  when  I  see  us  both 
I  free  wares— away — away — 
rth's  end,  from  this  abborr'd, 

JACOPO   rOSCARI. 

Corse  it  not.    If  I  am  silent, 
ioee  my  country  7 

MARINA. 

Men  and  angels! 
nyriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
slaves  in  chains,  and  men  m  dungeons, 
irirss,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sofajects, 
adage  of  ten  bald'heads;  and 
ot  least,  %  ukmce.     Couldst  thou  say 
row,  who  woidd  praise  like  thm  ? 

JACOPO   rOSCARI. 

I  oi  thea,  since  so  it  must  be, 
re.  Who  comes  here  7 
lORXDAJio,  oMended  by  FamUian, 
BSSAJio  {to  the  FamiHcn). 

Retire, 
torch.  [Exeunt  the  two  Familiart, 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

,  w)ble  signer. 

thb  poor  place  could  have  drawn 


LORXOAHO. 

*Ti8iiotthe6r8ttiDe 


That 
Has  been  anticipated:  itiskncwn. 

LORKDARO. 

Ashow7 

MARIRA. 

I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently, 
Doubtless,  as  your  nios  feelings  would  prescribe, 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues ;  but  he  knew  ii. 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  diem,  and  hence ! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  hoaester. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  pray  you,  calm  ytm : 
What  can  avail  sdch  words  7 

MARINA. 

Tbletl 
That  he  is 


Lm  the  foir  dame  preserva 
Her  seat's  privilege* 

MARIRA* 

I  have  Bosse  soh,  air, 
Win  one  dqr  thank  you  belter. 

X.ORXDAHO. 

ToadoweO 
To  nurse  them  wisely.  Foscaii— you  know 
Tour  sentence,  then7 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
Return  toOandia! 

I.ORXDAirO. 

TVm- 

Forlife. 

JACOPO  rOSOARI. 

Not  long. 

LORRDARO. 

Isaid-forJ{/k 

JACOPO  rOSOARI. 

Aadl 

Repeat— not  kmg. 

LORRDARO. 

A  yearns  unpnsonment 
In  Canea— -afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

JICOPO  FOSCARI. 

Both  the  same  to  me:  the  after 
FVeedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me7 
LORBDuro* 

Yes, 
If  she  so  wins  it 

MARINA. 

Who  obtain'd  that  justice  7 

LORRDARO. 

One  who  wan  not  with  wmneR. 
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MAKIVA. 

Bnt  opprewei 
Men :  bowaoerer,  let  him  have  my  Uianke 
For  the  oo^  boon  I  would  hare  uk'd  or  takes 
FVom  hkn  or  eueh  aa  he  is. 

LOEKDAIIO. 

He  reeehree  them 
Aa  they  are  offer'd. 

MAmiRA. 

May  they  thrhre  with  him 
Somnofal    no  more. 

JACOPO  roicAKi. 

le  thia,  nr,  your  whole  miminn? 
Became  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  peroeire  your  preience  doth  diaquiet 
TMi  la4y»  of  a  houee  noUe  as  youra. 

MARIHA. 

NoUer! 

LOmSDAMO. 

Hownobier? 

MAEIirA. 

Aa  more  feneraua! 
Weaaythe  *<  generous  steed "  to  express  the  purity 
or  his  hifh  blood.  Thus  much  Tto  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  oT  brome), 
fVom  those  Venetians  who  have  akimm'd  the  coasts 
or  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  aa  soon  "  the  gmtrmu  men  f 
It  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  none,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product ;  na^— 
Look  not  so  stem— but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogio  trees  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruila,  and  there 
Bhwh  to  find  anceatora,  who  would  have  Uush'd 
For  such  a  son    thou  cold  inveterate  hater ! 

JACOPO  roecAmi. 
Again,  BSaiina! 

MAmillA. 

Again!  tCiU^  Marina. 
See  you  not,  he  comea  hare  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  h>ok  upon  our  misery  7 
Let  hnn  partake  it ! 

JACOPO   rOiCARI. 

Thatwc 


I 


MARINA. 

Nothing  more  easy.    He  partakes  it  now— 

Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 

And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 

A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  deviPs  servanta 

Noleaathanmaater;  I  have  probed  hia  aoul 

A  moment,  aa  the  eternal  fire,  ere  kmg, 

Win  reach  it  alwaya.    See  how  he  ahrinka  from  me ! 

With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  hia  hand. 

To  acatter  o'er  hia  kind  aa  he  thhika  fit: 

They  are  h»  weapona,  not  his  armour,  for 

I  h\ve  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  hia  oold  heart 

learenotfbrhiafrowna!  We  can  but  die. 

And  he  om  ove,  for  him  the  very  worat 

•  *r  deatiniea :  each  day  aeovea  hhn  more 

>'«c  tffinpter'a. 

JACOPO  FOaCARI. 

Thia  is  mere  Insanity. 
MAaniA. 
ItmayMao;  and  whs  hath  Mda  iia  m«d  ? 


LOMEDAHO. 

Let  her  go  on ;  it  irka  not  me. 

MARIHA. 

That*afalae! 
Tou  came  here  to  eiyoy  a  heartleaa  triumph 
Of  coU  kM)ka  upon  maniibkl  griefe !  You  came 
To  be  aued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  teara, 
And  hoard  our  groano— to  gaae  upon  the  ^reck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prioce*a  aoo— my  nnsbtad; 
In  abort,  to  trample  on  the  fallen    an  office 
The  hangman  aluinka  firom,  aa  all  men  from  him ! 
How  have  you  aped  7  We  are  wretched,  aignor,  u 
Tour  plota  couU  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  m^ 
Andbow/WyoM? 

LOaSDAHO. 

Aa  rocka. 


By 

They  fed  not,  out  no  leaa  are  ahiver'd.    Coom, 
Foocari ;  now  let  ua  go,  and  leave  thia  fekm. 
The  aole  fit  habitant  of  auch  a  cell. 
Which  he  haa  peopled  oflen,  but  ne*er  fitly 
Till  he  himaelf  ahall  brood  in  it  alone. 
Enter  th*  Does. 
JACOPO  roacAEi. 
Myfether! 

DOOB  {embnemg  km). 
Jacopo !  my  aon^-aqy  aon ! 

JACOPO   POSCAai. 

My  father  atill!  How  kmg  it  ia  aince  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name— ««r  name ! 

DOGE. 

My  boy! 

Coiddat  thou  but  know 

JACOPO  roacARi. 

I  rarely,  air,  have  i 

DOOK. 

I  feel  too  nmch  thou  haat  not. 

MAEIVA. 

Doge,  look  there! 
[5^;iociiff  fo  LoaiDAae 

DOOE. 

I  aee  the  man— what  mean'at  thou7 

MAEIffA. 

Caution! 

LOREDAIfO. 

BeinC 
The  virtue  which  thia  noble  lady  moat 
May  practiae,  ahe  doth  well  to  recommend  iu 

MARtlTA. 

Wretch  ftia  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 

Of  those  who  fiun  muat  deal  perforce  with  vice: 

Aa  auch  I  recommend  it,  aa  1  would 

To  one  whoae  foot  waa  on  an  adder'a  path. 

DOOE. 

Daughter,  it  ia  auperfhioua ;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

LORSDAMO. 

You  may  know  htm  bktter. 

MARI5A. 

Yea ;  vom  he  could  not. 

JACOPO   POtCARI. 

Father,  let  not  theae 
Our  parting  houra  be  loat  m  liateaing  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing,    b  it— ia  it, 
Indeed,  ow  kit  of  meetings? 
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ihain! 


DOOB. 

Yoa  behold 


JACOPO  FOSCARI. 


And  I  reel,  betides,  Uwt  mm 
M  so  white.    Embrace  me,  fiuher ! 


chiklreii — to  your  last  cbild^s  children: 
■n  lo  joa  which  he  was  once, 
•  to  jou  what  I  am  now. 
ncAeaiabo? 

MARINA. 

No— not  Acre. 
JACOPO  roscARi. 
bebdd  their  parent  any  where. 

MARINA. 

they  beheld  their  father  in 
eh  would  not  mingle  fisar  with  lore, 
leir  young  blood  in  its  natural  current, 
ed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
'as  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well 
ite  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
ly  be  their  heritage, 
V  present  fee.    Their  senses,  though 
I,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
lie  damps,  too,  and  yon  tidek  green  ware 
( above  the  place  where  we  now  stand— 
bebw  the  water's  level, 
Mstilence  through  every  crevice, 
Cbem:  lAu  is  not  (A«ir  atmosphere, 
II— and  you— and,  most  of  all, 
H-yov,  sir,  noble  Loredano ! 
)  it  without  prejudice. 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

I  had  not 
am  this,  but  acquiesce, 
ty  then,  without  meeting  them  ? 

DOOB. 

f  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

save  them  107 

LORBDANO. 

You 


JACOPO  rOSCARl. 


Not  one? 


LORBDARO. 


I  Slate's. 


MARINA. 

I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

LORBDANO. 

all  maternal  things. 

MARINA. 

That  is, 
painful.    If  th^  're  sick,  they  will 
I  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die, 
ry  and  to  mourn :  but  if 
eyHl  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 
I— what  you  wiU ;  or  if  they  are 
I  portions,  brides  and  bribet  for  nobles ! 
tale's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers! 

LOREDANO. 

wonehes,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

on  that  here,  where  the  genial  wind 
■  all  ila  bhMtering  freedom? 


tjommDAMO.         * 

'T  was  SO 
When  I  came  here.    The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow-shot  of  the  "Riva  di  Schiavoni." 

JACOPO  rOiCARI. 

Father !  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  chiMren  to  behold  their  father. 

DOGB. 

Be  firm,  my  son ! 

JACOPO  rOSCART. 

I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

MARINA. 

Farewell!  at  lesst  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  ofiices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment. 

LOREDANO. 


Liberation. 

DOOB. 

He  speaks  truth. 

JACOPn  rOSCARI. 

No  doubt:  buttis 
Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  themi 
But  I  reproach  noL 

LORBDAJIO. 

The  time  narrows,  ngnor 
.JACOPO  rosoARi. 
Alas!  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this:  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  waDs,  and 

DOOB. 

Boy!  no  tears 

MARINA. 

Let  them  flow  on:  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 

To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 

They  will  relieve  his  heart— that  too  kind  heart— 

And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 

Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.    I  could  weep  now, 

But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 

Let  us  proceed.    Doge,  lead  the  way. 

LOREDANO  {to  the  FafmBar). 

The  torch,  there  • 

MARFNA. 

Tes,  Ught  OS  on,  as  to  a  fimeral  pyre. 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

DOOB. 

My  son,  you  are  feeble:  take  this  hand. 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

Alas.* 

Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I, 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yonra  7 

LORBDANO. 

Take  mine. 

MARINA. 

Touch  it  not,  Foscari;  't  will  sting  you.    Signer, 
Stand  offi  be  sure  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  fitNn  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged. 
No  hand  of  oun  woukl  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you . 
It  could  not  save,  but  wiU  support  you  ever. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L 

A  HaH  in  (fo  Ducei  Paiom. 

Enter  LcRCDAao  and  BuiBAKieo. 

BAmsAKiao. 

And  have  you  confidence  in  mich  a  pngect? 

LOHSDARO. 

I  hiTe. 

BARBARIOO. 

*T  is  hard  upon  hb  yean. 

LORKDAMO. 

Sayrather 
Kind,  to  reliere  him  from  the  caret  of  Hate. 

BAEBAaiOO. 

1  will  break  hit  heart. 

LOREDANO. 

Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 
He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  aioept 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 


BARBARIOO. 

IB  lus  coontenance,  I  grant  JOQ,  i 
B«l  I  hava  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.    Where  is  he? 

LORBDAHO. 

In  hii  own  portxNi  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foaearis. 

BARBARIQO. 

Bidding  ftreweO. 

LORBDAirO. 

AlasU   AssoonhadMl 

Bid  to  his  dnkedom. 

BARBARIOO. 

When  embarks  the  aoQ  7 

LORKDAHO. 

Forthwith    when  this  kmg  leare  is  taken.   TIi 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

BARBARIOO. 

Forbear; 
Raireoch  not  firom  their  moments. 

LORBDABO. 

Not  I,  DOW 

Wa  have  higher  business  for  our  own.    This  day 
Shan  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  firs'  of  his  soo*s  last  t 
And  that  is  Tongeanco. 

BARBARIOO. 

In  m  J  BUB 

LORKDAHO. 

Tls  moderate— not  even  fife  fer  life,  tha  rule 
IMnounoed  of  retribution  firom  an  time: 
Thoy  owe  me  still  mj  fether*s  and  nj  ODdat. 

BARBARI«0. 

IHd  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  7 

LORBDARO. 


BARBARinO. 

And  did  DOl  Ibis  shake  your  suspidoBT 

LORZOABO. 


Nob 


Hwif  Hub 


BABBARMO. 

denoaition  ahould  taka  plaoa 


By  our  united  influence  in  the  council. 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  hia  lUtion,  and  his  deeds. 

LOREDAltO. 

Aa  much  of  ceremony  as  you  wiO, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    You  may,  lor  augfat 
I  care,  depute  the  council  on  their  knees 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

BARBARIOO. 

What,  if  he  win  not? 

LORXDABO. 

We  *U  elect  another. 
And  make  him  nuL 

BARB>RIOO. 

But  wiU  the  laws  uphoM  ml 

LORBDARO. 

What  laws?— "The  Ten^'are  laws;  and  if  they  were  itl, 
I  wiU  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

BARBARiaO. 

At  your  own  peril  7 

LORBDAWO. 

There  is  none,  I  tdl  you. 
Our  powers  are  such. 

BARBARIOO. 

But  he  has  twice  akea^f 
poucitad  penmssMn  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

LORKDAVO. 

Tha  better  rcaaoB 
To  grant  it  the  third  timo. 

BARBARIOO. 

Unask'd? 


LORBDAWO. 


It 


The  impression  of  lus  fermer  i 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankfid: 

If  not,  'twin  punish  hk  hypocrisy. 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time;  let  us  join  tb«^ 

And  be  thou  fii'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 

I  haTO  prepared  such  arguments  aa  wiU  not 

Fail  to  move  them,  and  remoTe  him :  since 

Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  intf^ 

Fmi,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  ua  panse, 

And  an  wiU  prosper. 

BARBABIOO. 

Could  I  but  bo  certain 
Thia  is  no  prelude  to  such  penecutioo 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fatten  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  jrou. 

LOBBDAirO. 

He  is  safe,  I  tdl  you ; 
Hia  fourscore  years  and  five  may  Unger  on 
As  kMig  as  he  can  drag  then:  't  is  his  throoa 
Alooa  ia  aim'd  at. 


Aresekkmi 


BARBARiOO. 

But  discarded  prmcas 
kMigof  life. 

LORBDARO. 

And  men  oi  eigBly 

aakkMDstin. 

BARBARIOO. 

And  why  not  wait  these  few  ^ 

LORBDABO. 

wo  havo  waitad  loBf  aataghi  Bad  Im 
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bred  loo^  than  enough.    Hence !  In  to  council ! 

[£Ix€unt  LoKBOAKO  and  BAKiAmiao. 
Enter  Meicmo  and  a  Senator, 

■ElfATOR. 

AmnuBoosto  *«theTen!*'  Why  bo? 

MBMMO. 

•*TheTen*» 
Akne  can  answer ;  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
Bj  previous  prodamaiion.    We  are  sumroon'd^ 
That  is  enough. 

SKWATOR. 

For  them,  but  not  for  as ; 
I  would  know  why. 

mMMO. 

Tou  win  know  why  anon, 
If  70a  obey ;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  hare  obey'd. 

SXHATOm. 

I  mean  not 
To  oppose  them,  6icf— 

MEMMO. 

In  Venice  •« Ihrf"  's  atraitor. 
Bat  me  no  '•(Mis,"  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

SENATOR. 

lam  nient. 

MEMMO. 

Why 
Thus  hesitate  7 — **  The  Ten"  hare  callM  m  aid 
Of  tbdr  deliberation  fire-and-twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate— you  are  one. 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honour'd  by  tho  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  angust 

SENATOR. 

Most  true.    I  say  no  more. 

MEMMO. 

As  we  hope,  slgnor, 
And  an  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  nohle  blood  may),  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  adndtted,  though  as  novices. 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

SXIIATOR. 

Let  us  view  them ;  they, 
No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

MKMMO. 

Being  worth  our  lives 
If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Sometlung,  at  least,  to  you  or  me. 

SEHATOR. 

I  sought  not 
A  place  vrithin  the  sanctuary ;  but  benig 
ChoMD,  however  rehictantly  so  chosen, 
IvhaQfiilfil  my  office. 

MEMMO. 

Let  us  not 
Be  latest  in  obeying  •«  the  Ten's  " 

SENATOR. 

^  ire  not  mat,  but  I  am  of  your  thought 
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In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

[Emunt. 

Enter  the  Dooe,  Jacopo  Foscari,  and  Marina. 
jAcopo  foscari. 
Ah,  father !  though  I  must  and  will  depart, 
Tet^-yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home, 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.    Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please. 
But  let  me  still  return. 

DOOE. 

Son  Jacopo, 
Go  and  obey  our  country's  will,  't  is  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
But  still  I  must 
Look  back.    I  pray  you  thinU  of  me.  * 

DOOE. 

Alas! 

Tou  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  loss  so 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth. 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  le»  obey 
A  duty  paramount  to  every  duty. 

MARINA. 

My  husband !  let  us  on :  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
But  we  are  not  sumrooo'd  yet : 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfori'd :— who  knows  ? 
Hie  wind  may  change. 

MARINA. 

And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 
Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot ;  the  galley's  oars 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

JACOPO  roscARi. 

Oh,  ye  elements ! 
Where  are  your  storms  7 

MARINA. 

In  human  breasts.    Alas! 
Will  nothing  cahn  you. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Never  yet  did  mariner 
Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  1  call  upon  you, 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city !  whVch 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  xieep  the  Adrian  waves. 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest  1 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido,     '^ 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

MARINO. 

And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

No- 
No— not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  I    May'st  tho«* 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 
Thy  food  fideli^  for  a  time  deprives 
I  Of  RKh  support!    But  for  myself  alona. 
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May  an  th«  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  gulf, 

And  tear  the  vcrael,  till  the  mariners, 

AppaU'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  oo  me. 

As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offenng 

To  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  i 

Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me. 

Dead,  but  itill  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 

From  fiber's  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand. 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne*er  receiv«d 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Vm  be But  wherefore  breaks  it  not?  why  Ure  1 7 

MAKIIVA. 

To  roan  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  roaster 

Such  useless  passion.    Until  now  thou  wert 

A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why. 

What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in   aeDC< 

Ii^^Misonment  and  actual  torture  7 

JACOPO  roscARi. 

E^Je, 
Triple,  and  tenfo.d  torture !    Bm  yoc  dn  right. 
It  must  be  borne.    Father,  yo  «r  MessUig. 

DOO^ 

Would 
It  could  avail  thee !  but  no  leis  thou  hast  it. 

JACOPO  ro  .CAKI. 

Forgive 

DOGB. 

What! 

JACOPO  roacARi. 

My  poor  mother  for  my  birt> 
And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life. 
Which  you  beMow'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

MARINA. 

What  hast  thou  done  7 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

Nothing.    I  cannot  charge 
My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
C  hastened  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.    If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  front 
A  like  hereafter. 

MARIIfA. 

Fear  not:  <^'s  reserved 
For  yoor  oppresKNTs. 

JACOPO  rOSCARf. 

Let  me  hope  not. 

MARIItA. 

Hope  not? 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

I  c«nnot  wish  them  otf  they  have  inflicted. 

MARIIfA. 

.^tf  /  the  oon»ammate  fiends !    A  thoosand  fold ! 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them ! 

JACOPO  roscARi. 
Thtiy  may  repent. 

MARIIfA. 

And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 
Accept  tlie  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

ErtUr  an  Q/fher  and  Guardg, 

OFTICRR. 

Signer!  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  risini(— we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 


JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

And  I  to  be  attended.    Once  more,  father. 
Your  hand! 

DOOE. 

Take  it.    Alas!  how  thine  own  trerJdei* 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

No— yoQ  mistake ;  H  is  yours  that  shak^^  m;  &ther. 
Farewell! 

iMez. 
Fare  /eU  I    Is  Ihere  aught  elsc7 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

No— nothing 
[To  the  Qffictr. 
T.^  .ne  yoor  arm,  good  signer. 
orricER. 

Yon  turn  pale- 
Let  me  support  you— palei^-ho !  some  aid  there ! 
Some  water! 

MARIIfA. 

Ah,  bo  is  dying ! 

JACOPO  rOiCARI. 

Now,  I  'm  ready— 
My  eyes  swim  strangely— where 's  the  door  ? 

MARINA. 

Awa/. 
Let  me  support  him— my  best  love !    Oh  God ! 
How  &intly  beau  this  heart— this  pulse ! 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

The  light! 
Im  it  the  light  7—1  am  faint. 

[Q^loer  premnUkim  with  wait 
orricsR. 

Ho  will  be  better, 
Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

I  doubt  not.    Fatoerw.wife-' 
Tour  hands! 

MARIRA. 

There 's  death  in  that  damp  danuny  grasp* 
Oh  God !— My  Foscari,  how  faro  you  7 

JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

Wea! 

[HiStt* 
orricER. 
He 's  gone. 

DOOE. 

He's  free. 

MARIIfA. 

No— no, he  is  not  dead; 
There  must  be  lifo  yet  in  that  heart— he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

DOOB. 

Daugliter ! 

MARIIfA. 

Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  * 
I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh  Foscari! 

OPFICER. 

We  must  remove  the  body. 

MARINA. 

Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  base  office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his  remaina 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 
orricER. 
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■gnmry.  and  learn  their  pleaaore. 

DOOE. 

fli^nory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
no  further  power  upon  those  a«hea : 
ired,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject— 
flttne — my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

MAKIlfA. 

tUve! 

DOOE. 

Your  children  lire,  Maiina. 

MARIITA. 

n !  true — they  live,  and  I  must  live 
lem  up  to  senre  the  state,  and  die 
ar  father.     Oh !  what  best  of  blessings 
Boness  in  Venice !  Would  my  mother 
»! 

DOGE. 

My  unhappy  children ! 

MAKIICA. 

What! 
then  at  last— sfou/— Where  is  now 
>f  the  state? 

:  {iknwmghim$e{f  down  by  the  body). 
Hertt 

MARIITA. 

Ay,  weep  on ! 
xna  had  no  tears — ^you  hoarded  them 
are  useless ;  but  weep  on !  he  never 
)  more — never,  never  more. 
'nkr  LoREDAivo  ond  Barbarioo. 

LOREDAlfO. 

What's  here? 

MARINA. 

evil  come  to  insult  the  dead !    Avaimt! 
Lndfcr!  'tis  holy  ground, 
t  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

BARBARIOO. 

knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
here  merely  on  our  path  fitmi  counciL 

MARIRi. 

LOREDARO. 

Ve  sought  the  Doge. 

pMRtJn^  (0  C^  Doo  E,  toAo  if  sfiS  on  tAe  ^noimd 
by  ku  eoftCe  Itody). 

He's  busy,  look, 
business  you  provided  for  him. 
stent? 

BARBAJUCO. 

We  win  not  interrupt 
I  sorrows. 

MARIRA. 

No,  ye  only  make  them, 
ethem. 

DOOE  (rinn^). 
Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

BARBARIOO. 

No— not  now. 

LOREDARO. 

I  mpoftant. 

DOOE. 

If 't  waa  BO,  I  can 
Mt-1  am  ready. 


BARBARIOO. 

It  shall  not  be 
Just  now,  though  Venice  totte^'d  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  firail  vessel.    I  respect  your  griefs. 

DOOE. 

-I  thank  you.    If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there : 
If  they  be  good,  say  on ;  you  need  not  feax 
That  they  can  oomjort  me. 

BARBARIOO. 

I  would  they  could ! 

DOOE. 

I  spoke  \.ai  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

MARIRA. 

Ah!  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

DOOE. 

Whatmeanyou?  * 

MARIRA. 

Lo !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 
To  flow  through  the  dead  hps  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[7b  LoREDARO. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

DOOE. 

My  child!  this  is  a  phantasy  of  griefl 

Bear  hence  the  body.  ]TohuaiUndanta\.    Signers, il 

tt  please  you. 
Within  an  boor  I  'U  hear  you. 

[EMunt  DooE,  Maruta,  and  ottendantH^  wUh 
thebotbf.] 

Monad  Loredaro  and  Barbarioo 

BARBARIOO. 

He  must  not 
Be  troubled  now. 

LOREDARO. 

He  said  himself  that  nought 
Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

BARBARIOO. 

These  are  %vords ; 
But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

LOREDARO. 

Sorrow  preys  upon 
Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  roomenU  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  lor  tears. 

BARBARIOO. 

And  therefore 
You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

LOREDARO. 

The  thing 's  decreed.   The  Giunta  and  *•  the  Ten  ^ 
Have  made  it  law :  who  shall  oppose  that  law  l 

RARBARIOO. 

Humanity! 

LOREDARO. 

Because  his  son  is  dead? 

BARBARIOO. 

And  yet  unbnried. 

LOREDARO. 

Had  we  known  this  when 
Hm  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Ita  paasage,  but  fanpedes  it  not— once  p«su 
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MAMMAMimO, 

I  *n  not  eoiMeat. 

LOBSOAICO. 

Tou  have  consented  to 
AI!  that  '■  encntUl— leare  the  rest  to  me. 

lAABARIOO. 

Whj  press  his  abdication  now? 

LOREDARO. 

Thefbdingi 
Of  prirato  passion  may  not  bterrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-daj  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 


You  have  a  s<ni. 


BARBARIOO. 
LORCDAlfO. 

I  Aoiw— and  had  a  fiuher. 


BARBARIOO. 


SliO  so  inexorable  7 

LORBDAIfO. 

Still. 

BARBARIOO. 

Butlethhn 
Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

LORBDARO. 

Let  him  call  up  into  tifo 
My  sire  and  uncle — ^I  consent.    Men  may, 
Kren  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
•Sires  of  n  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
Hie  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
9is  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
()f  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
If  is  sons,  and  he  had  foiu*,  are  dead,  without 
3/y  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

BARBARIOO. 

And  art  thou  sure 
He  dealt  b  such? 

LOREDAlfO. 

Most  sure. 

BARBARIOO. 

And  yet  he  seems 
An  openness. 

LORBDARO. 

And  so  he  seero*d  not  long 
Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

BARBARIOO. 

The  attainted 
And  foreign  traitor? 

LORBDARO. 

Even  so :  when  he^ 
Afrer  the  very  night  in  which  **  the  Ten" 
(Join*d  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destmetioo. 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  day-break  with  a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
**  The  good  day  or  good  night  7*'  his  Dog(>*ship  answor'd, 
*•  rhat  he  in  truth  had  passM  a  night  of  vigil. 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  yon."* 
T  was  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  rew)Ived 
iX  Carmagimola,  eight  months  ere  he  died ; 
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And  the  old  Dofi,  who  knew  him  doam*d,  sailed  oaiw 
With  deadly  coxenagc,  eight  long  montlis  beforehaod* 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  mghty  yean.     Brave  Carmagnuok 
!■  dead ;  so  are  young  Foscari  and  his  brethrso— 
■I  never  tmiUd  on  them, 

RARBARIOO. 

Was  Carmagiiuola 
Tour  friend  7 

LORBDARO. 

He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 
In  early  lifo  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manliood. 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

BARBARIOO. 

Ah!  that  seems 
The  penalty  of  saving  cities.    He 
WIknu  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  ^ers  to  her  sway. 

LORBDARO. 

The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a  crown 
To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  citizen 
In  battle '  the  rewards  are  cquaL    Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
DestroyM  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  agaiiurt  him,  although  narrow*d 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

RARBARIOO. 

Are  you  then  thus  fix*d? 

LORBDARO. 

Why,  wliat  should  change  me? 

BARRARIOO. 

That  which  changes  m* 
But  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  feud.    But  when  all  is  aecomplish*d,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
His  sons  are  dead,  his  family  depress'd. 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep? 

LORCDARO. 

More  soundly. 

RARRARIOO. 

That  *s  an  error,  and  you  11  find  k 
Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fitthers. 

LORBDARO. 

They  sleep  not 
In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
1111  Foscari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towwdi 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  roe  to  vengeance 

BARBABIOO. 

Fancy's  distemperature !  There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  hate ; 
Not  even  its  oppontc,  love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  thu  madness  of  the  heart. 
Enter  tm.  Qfiuim 

LORCDARO. 

Where  go  you,  nrrah? 

orrici^R. 
By  the  ducal  order 
To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foicari's  mtennent. 

BASBARIOa> 

Their 
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cAnopai>doriate7«Rn. 

ORIBP  or  THB  TEN. 

LORRDAWO. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Council  doth  condole 

non,  md  RMLjr  be  closed  for  ever. 

With  the  Doge,  on  his  late  ami  prirate  grief. 

OFFICER. 

DOOS. 

>T 

No  more-Hw  more  of  that. 

LORRDAHO. 

^           CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Tou  may. 

Will  not  the  Duke 

VARRARieO. 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect? 

How  bean  the  Doge 

DOOE. 

ity? 

I  do 

OPFICRR. 

With  desperate  firmness. 

CHIEF   OF  THE   TEN. 

■nother  he  says  Uule, 

"The  Ten," 

Us  Ups  move  now  and  then ; 

With  a  selected  giunU  from  the  senate 

ice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 

Of  twenty-fire  of  the  best  bom  patricians, 

tter  forth  the  words— »  My  son  !** 

Having  deliberated  on  the  state 

.    I  must  proceed. 

Of  the  republic,  and  the  overwhelming  cares 

[EmtOjMT. 

Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 

BARBARIOO. 

Yoor  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country. 

This  stroke 

Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence. 

Venice  in  Ms  farow. 

Now  to'solicit  firom  your  wisdom  (which 

I.ORRDAKO. 

Right! 

The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring. 

eady :  let  us  call  together 

Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably ; 

ippointed  to  convey 

rcaolution. 

Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 

BARBARIOO. 

I  protest 

Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 

IS  moment. 

Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

LOCRDAiro. 

DOOE. 

As  you  please — 

DidlhearrighUy? 

oices  on  it  nc'erthelcss, 

CHIEF   OF   THE   TEN. 

moat  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 

Need  I  say  again? 

Extun:  Barbarioo  and  Lorrdaro. 

DOOE. 

No.— Have  you  done  ? 

CHIEF  OF  THB   TEN. 

ACT  V. 

I  have  spoken.  Twenty  Mm 

SCENE  I. 

Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

DOOE. 

rfcs  Do6E*s  ApartnunL 

I  shall  not  need  so  many  seoonds. 

B  DooE  and  Attendant. 

CHIEF  or  THE   TEN. 

We 

Win  now  retire. 

attendant. 

potation  is  in  waiting ; 

DOOE. 

another  hour  would  better 

Stay!  Four  and  twenty  hours 

or  win,  they  win  make  it  theirs. 

W  ill  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

DOOE. 

CHIEF  OF  THE   TEN. 

tare  like.    Let  them  approach. 

Speak! 

[Exit  AUendanL 

AN   OFFICER. 

DOOE. 

When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

done  your  bidding. 

DOOR. 

What  command  7 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me ; 

And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 

OFFICER. 

Renew  this  instance.    I  have  sworn  to  die 

ne — to  call  the  attendance 

In  full  exertion  of  the  functions  which 

My  country  callM  roe  here  to  exercise, 

DOOE. 

According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience- 

I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

apprehension,  and 

CHIEF   OF   THE   TEN. 

Reduce  us  not 

It  them  ofi;  but  they  begin 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 

■* 

Instead  of  your  compliance. 

ttatimi,  amsigting  of  mr  of  the  Signory, 

DOOE. 

Providence 

tkt  Chief  of  the  Ten.] 

Prolongs  my  days,  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 

Noble  men,  your  pleasitfe ! 

h2 
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Of  dajs,  since  eraqr  hour  hat  been  the  country**. 

1  am  roaydj  to  laj  doim  mj  life  for  her. 

As  I  have  laid  down  detrer  thinga  than  life; 

But  for  my  dignity— I  hold  it  of 

The  whoU  republic ;  when  the  gmmvl  will 

Is  manifest,  then  yoo  shall  be  answer'd. 

CHIEF  or  TBK  TKN. 

We  griere  for  such  an  answer;  butUcannai 
Avail  you  aught. 

DOOC. 

I  can  sabmit  to  all  things, 
But  nothing  will  advance;  no,  not  a  moment. 
What  you  decree    decree. 

CBISr  or  TBK  TXW. 

With  this,  then,  nmst  we 
Return  to  those  who  sent  us? 
Doex. 

Too  have  heard  me. 
cBixr  or  TBS  tkit. 
With  an  due  reverence  we  retire.  • 

[EsttaUihtD^pmtaliotiftle. 
EnUr  on  Attxii  davt. 

ATTKMDAirT. 

My  lord. 
The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 

DOOK. 

My  time  is  herk. 

filter  Mariva. 

MAHIHA. 

My  lord,  if  I  intmde-* 
Perhaps  you  (ain  would  be  alone  7 

DOOB. 

Alono! 
Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.    But  we  will  bear  it 

MARIITA. 

We  will;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are. 
Endeavour Oh  my  husband! 

DOOB. 

Give  it  way ! 
I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

MARIITA. 

He  might  have  lived. 
So  formM  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 
So  loving,  so  beloved,  the  native  of 
AnothffiT  land,  and  who  so  Uest  and  blesnng 
As  my  poor  Foscari?  Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine,  save  not 
T<»  be  Venetian. 

DOOK. 

Or  a  prince's  son. 

MARIITA. 

Tee ;  aD  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition. 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  bom. 


DOOR. 

Soon  may  be  a  ixrirr^  no  longer. 

MARIRA. 

How? 
Doec 
n^ey  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now  aim 


At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  riuf. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

MARINA. 

Oh  the  t] 

In  such  an  hour  too! 

DOOK. 

T  is  the  fittest  timi 
An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

MARI2IA. 

And 

Win  you  not  now  resent  it  7— Oh  for  vei 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protee 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moa 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

DOOR. 

Nor  should  do  s 
Against  his  country,  had  ho  a  thousand  1 
Instead  of  that 

MARINA. 

They  tortured  (inom 
May  be  pure  patriotism.  I  am  a  womai 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  wei 
Country  and  home.  I  loved  Aim— how 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  or 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  fion 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears!  But  con 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs ! — ^WeU,  \ 
I  have  sons  who  slian  be  men. 

DOOB. 

Your  griof 

MARINA. 

I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when  1 1 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  ] 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  coiac 
Than  his  prolcngM  captivity : — I  am  pu 
For  that  thought  now.    Would  I  were  n 

DOOB. 

I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

MARINA. 

Come  wi 

DOGE. 

Is  he 

MARINA. 

Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

DOOB. 

And  he  is  in  his  shroud  ? 

MARINA. 

Come,  come,  ol 
[Exeunt  the  Doob  < 

Enter  Barbarigo  and  Lorbb 
barbarioo  {to  an  Attendaj 
Where  is  the  Doge? 

ATTENDANT. 

This  instant  retired 
With  the  inustrious  lady,  his  son's  wido« 

.  loredano. 
Where? 

ATTENDANT. 

To  the  chamber  where  the  bod] 

BARBARIOO. 

Let  us  return  then. 

LORBDANO. 

Tou  fM-gpt,  you  cami 
We  have  the  implicit  order  of  cno  giunim 
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Mir  eonung  here«  aod  j<Mn  them  in 
»:  tkey  *0  be  here  iood  after  us. 

BARBARIOO. 

«f  pran  their  answer  oo  the  Doge? 

LORE  DA  no. 
otm  wish  that  all  should  be  done  prompCljr« 
'4  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd ; 
is  k>ok'd  to,  his  estate 
-what  would  he  more  ? 

BARBAR160. 

Die  in  his  robes. 
othaTe  lired  long ;  but  I  have  done 
save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
■tion  to  the  la»t,  though  vainly. 
i  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither  7 

LOREDAlfO. 

hat  some  one  of  such  diflcrcnt  thoughts 
should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
■per  that  a  harsh  majority 
» have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

BARBARIOO. 

M,  I  must  needs  think,  for  the  sake 
ag  me  for  my  vain  opposition, 
genious,  Loredano,  in 
es  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
id  in  the  art  of  hating  ; 
(ahhough  a  secondary  object, 
at  microscopic  eyes)  to  you 
sray  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous, 
nred  associalion  in 
A*8  duties. 

LORBDANO. 

How ! — my  giunta ! 

BARBARIOO. 

k  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
I,  and  do  your  work.    Are  they  not  yourt  ? 

LORCDAKO. 

nwarily.    'T  were  best  they  hear  not 
you. 

BARBARIOO. 

Oh !  they  MI  hear  as  much  one  day 
er  tongues  than  mine :  they  have  gone  beyond 
r  exorbitance  of  power ;  and  when 
ens  in  the  most  contcmnM  and  abject 
ing  humanity  will  rise  to  check  iu 

LOREDAXO. 

Nit  idly. 

BARBARIOO. 

That  remains  for  proof, 
e  our  colleagues. 

JSnter  the  Deputation  oi  bt^fore, 

CHIEF  or  THE  TClf. 

Is  tho  Duke  aware 
his  presence? 

ATTE5DAWT. 

He  shall  be  iiiformM. 
[Era 

BARBARIOO. 

e  is  with  his  son. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

If  it  bo  NO, 
nenut  him  till  the  rites  are  over, 
turn.    T  IS  tiine  enough  to-morrow. 


LORKDAiio  {midt  fs  Bauarioo). 
Now  the  rich  man's  hell-fire  apon  your  tongue, 
Unquench'd,  unquenchable  I     I  '11  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  bbod,  tor  this  1  Sagei 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  \Abmd  00  the  otktn, 

BARBARIOO. 

^  But  be  human! 

LORBDABO. 

See,  the  Duke  comes ! 

Enter  the  Doas. 

DOOE. 

I  have  obey'd  your  summoaBi 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEX. 

We  come  once  more  to  urge  our  past  requesL 

DOOE. 

And  I  to  answer. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TB9. 

What? 

DOOE. 

My  only  answer. 
You  have  heard  iu 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TElf. 

Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
DeAnitive  and  absolute! 

DOOE. 

To  Lhe  point- 
To  the  point !    I  know  of  old  tlie  forms  of  office. 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts— Go  on ! 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TElf. 

Tou  are  no  kMiger  Dof^e ;  you  are  released 
Prom  your  imperial  oatli  as  sovereign ; 
Your  ducal  robes  must  bo  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mentioned  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  lieiice. 
Under  the  penalty  to  seo  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

DOOE. 

That  last  dause, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enricli  the  treasury. 

CHIEF  or  THE  TElf. 

Your  answer,  Duke  ? 

LOREDAlfO. 

Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari  7 

DOOE. 

If  I  could  have  foreseen  tliat  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  woukl  have  sliown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fi^in 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  rendered,  I  obey. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEB. 

If  you  would  have  tlie  three  days  named  extended. 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight. 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

DOOE. 

Not  eight  hours  signor, 
Nor  even  eight  .minutes. — There 's  the  ducul  nu^. 

r  Taking  ti/T  hu  rmg  and  cm* 
And  there  tHw  Hucal  diad«>ni.     And  so 
The  Adriatic 's  tree  *o  wod  aii«>tlier. 
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CmBF  OF  TBS  TBW* 

DOOC. 

YtCgonocferthBOfiuicUr. 

If  ot  on  I  pMt  the  threshold  of  these  door*. 

DOOC. 

LOREDANO. 

lam  old,  nr, 

Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  tofl 

And  eren  to  more  but  ilowly  mint  begin 

For  his  inauguration. 

DOGE. 

A  fiioe  I  know  not— Senator !  your  name. 

Earth  and  heaven! 

You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  tho  Forty. 

Ye  win  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 

MBMlfO. 

Live  to  hear  thi^ ! — the  first  doge  who  e*er  heard 

««»«, 

Such  sound  for  his  successor !     Happier  he. 

1  am  the  aon  of  Marco  Memmo. 

My  attainted  predecesror,  stem  Faliero— 

DOGB. 

This  insult  at  the  k»st  was  spared  him. 

Ah! 

LOREDANO. 

Your  father  wa«  my  friend.— But  9on$  and  fathenl 

What! 

What,  ho!  my  tervanU  there ! 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor7 

ATTENDANT. 

poor. 

My  prince ! 

No^  I  merely 

DOGE. 

Envy  the  dead. 

No  prince— 

CHIEF  OF  TH^  TEN. 

Ilioro  are  the  princes  of  the  prince ! 

[Pmnting  to  the  Ten**  Depuiatwiu 

Prepare 

Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 

To  part  from  hence  upon  the  inatant. 

By  the  private  staircase,  which  conductF  you  lt»w« 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

The  landing-place  of  the  canal. 

Why 

DOGE. 

So  rashly  7  H  will  give  scandal. 

No.    I 

DOGE. 

Win  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  nioimtei 

Answer  that; 

To  sovereignty — the  Giant's  Stairs,  on  whose 

[TotlmTm. 

It  is  your  prorinoe. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves ; 

My  services  have  caU*d  me  up  those  steps. 

[Tb  tk§  5<rwBti. 

The  malice  of  my  foes  wiU  drive  me  down  then. 

There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 

There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 

With  care,  although  H  is  past  all  further  harm- 

InstaU'd,  and  traversed  these  same  haUs  from  wh»4 

But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

I  never  thought  to  bo  divorced  except 

BAABABIOO. 

A  corse — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them— 

He  means 

But  not  push'd  hence  by  fi*llow>citizcns. 

The  body  of  his  son. 

DOGB. 

He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

And  call  Marina, 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

My  daughter! 

What,  thus  m  public  7 

Enter  Marina. 

DOGE. 

I  was  publicly 

DOGE. 

Elected,  and  so  win  I  be  deposed. 

Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 

Marina!  art  thou  wiUing ? 

Ebewbere. 

MARINA. 

MARINA. 

Here 's  my  arm ! 

And  every  where. 

DOGE. 

DOGE. 

And  here  my  atqf:  thus  proppM  win  I  go  forth. 

True;  but  in  freedom, 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  greau 

It  must  not  be-  the  people  will  perceive  it. 

DOGE. 

We  are  gomg :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  boar 

The  peo|)le !— There  *s  no  people,  you  weU  know  it, 

The  palace  with  us  7   Its  oM  walls,  ten  times 

Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

As  oU  as  I  am,'  and  I  'm  very  old, 

There  is  a  populace^  perhaps,  whose  looks 

Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 

Mayshameyou;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse  yo 

Could  tcU  a  tale ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 

Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

lo  fan  upon  you !  else  tliey  wouki,  as  erst 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

The  pillpfs  of  stone  Dagon^s  temple  on 

You  speak  in  pa9*ir 
Else— 

l^e  luraelite  and  his  PhilisUne  foes. 

Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 

DOGE. 

In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 

You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 

As  you ;  but  I  curse  iioL    Adieu,  good  signors! 

More  than  my  wont ;  it  is  a  foible  which 

May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present  * 

Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you. 

LOREDANO. 

Intutmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 

Th/s  Pf^9mt  duke  if  Pascal  MaU[>icro. 

A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  doed 
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lb  ^  l*w  tloM  not,  nor  wiU. 

BARSABIOO. 

PoQ  shall  not  depart  without 
past  and  present  rank. 
inj,  with  due  respect, 
lis  private  palace.    Say, 
Iwenot? 

DirrKKEHT  VOICES. 

Ay!— Ay! 

XMOS. 

You  shall  not 
%  at  least.    I  enterM  here 
fo  out  as  citizen 
tals ;  but  as  citizen, 
remonies  arc  base  insults, 
rate  the  heart  the  more, 
I  there  as  antidotes. 
«9— I  am  none  ! — That  *s  false, 
these  gates.— Ah ! 

LOaEOANO. 

Hark! 
[7^  great  bcU  of  Saini  Mark'i  tolU, 

BARBARIOO. 

;RiEr  or  the  tek. 

Miark^s,  which  tolls  for  the  election 

POOE. 

^dl  I  recognise 

lard  it  once,  but  once  before, 

nd  thirty  years  ago ; 

wiyoun^. 

BARBARICO. 

Sit  do\vn,  my  lord ! 

DOOE. 

» the  knell  of  my  poor  boy ! 
itterly. 

BAKBARIOO. 

I  pray  you  sit. 

DOOE. 

B  has  been  a  throne  till  now. 
>. 

MARINA. 

Most  readily. 
ofts  a  few  ttepa,  then  $topt), 
il  DO  one  bring  me  here 

BARBARIOO. 

I — 

MARIlfA. 

And  I 

LOREDAIfO. 

And  I 

tgvUetfromthehandofljORKDAVO. 

DOOE. 

dano,  from  the  hand 
a  hour  as  this. 

LORED\I«0. 

Why  so? 

DOOE. 

Venetian  crystal  has 
liy  to  poisons,  as 
of  venom  touches  it. 
ot,  and  it  is  not  broken. 
50 


Well,  sir! 

DOOE. 

Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 
For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  *t  is 
Anidlelegokk 

MARIlfA. 

You  talk  wildly,  and 
Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.    Ah !  now  you  look  as  lookM  my  husband ! 

BARBARIOO. 

He  sinks! — support  him!— <)uick — a  chair — support  him! 

DOOE. 

The  bell  tolls  on ! — let  *8  hence — my  brain 's  on  fire  * 

BARBARIOO. 

I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us ! 

DOOE. 

No! 
A  sovereign  should  die  standing;.     My  poor  boy! 
Off  with  your  anns !— 7^  beU  ! 

[The Doge  drope  down^  and  dUa* 

MARINA. 

My  God!  my  God { 

BARBARIOO  (CO  LoREDAHO). 

Behold !  your  work 's  completed !    • 

CHIEr  or  THE    TEN. 

Is  there  then 
No  aid  7    CaU  in  assistance ! 

ATTENDANT. 

•Tis  all  over. 

CHIEr  or  THE  TEN. 

If  it  bo  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 

Shall  be  such  as  be6ts  his  name  and  nation. 

His  rank  and  his  devution  to  the  duties 

Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 

To  do  himself  and  them  fii^  justice.     Brethren, 

Say,  shall  it  not  be  so? 

BARBARIOO. 

He  has  not  had 
The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reign'd :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely. 

CHIEr  or  THE  TEN. 

We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

AU^  except  Loredano,  answer. 
Yes. 

CHISr  or  THE  TEN. 

Heaven's  peace  be  with  hiai, 

MARINA. 

Signers,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul 
( A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire* 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory) 
Yiiu  baiushM  from  hb  palace,  and  tore. down 
From  his  higli  place  viith  such  relentless  coldness ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours. 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors, 
Purpose,  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp. 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  wiQ  be  your  reproach. 
And  not  his  honour. 

CHIEr  or  THE  TEN. 

Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

MARINA. 

I  know  It, 
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As  &r  u  toucbM  torturiiif  the  hving. 

I  thoagfat  the  d«ad  had  been  beyond  even  you,' 

Though  (loine,  no  doubt),consign*d  to  powers  which  maj 

Reicmblo  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 

Leave  him  to  mo ;  you  would  have  done  so  (or 

His  dregs  of  hfe,  which  you  have  kindly  shortened : 

It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 

A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 

Grief  if  fantasticali  and  loves  the  dead, 

And  Om  apparel  of  the  grave. 

CUlSr  OP  THE  TKXI. 

Do  you 
Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

MARIMA. 

I  do,  signor. 
Though  his  possessions  have  boon  all  consumed 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry. 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of [She  stapt  with  agitathn, 

CHIEF  OP  THE  TEIf. 

Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

MARINA. 

Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I  thank  you. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wontcil  fiomp,  and  foDow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  now  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge^  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

MARINA. 

I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr'd 
Their  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 
Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.    I  've  heard  of  widows'  tears- 
Alas  !  I  have  shod  some — always  thanks  to  you ! 
I  've  heard  of  /if  tr*  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.    Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  day, 
1  trust.  Heaven's  will  be  done  too ! 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Know  you,  lady. 
To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  7 

MARINA. 

J  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
'Jlie  latter — ^like  yourselves ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  7 

BARDARIOO. 

Heed  not  her  rash  words ! 
Hur  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We  win  not  note  them  down. 

BAKbARioo  (furtun^  toLoREDANO,toAoi«tm^^  upon 
Ids  tabU't*). 

What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  ihy  tablets  7 

LOREDANO  (pointing  to  the  Dooe's  bod^). 
That  fu  has  paid  me ! ' 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

LOREDANO. 

A  long  and  just  one ;  nature's  debt  and  mine, 

[Curtain  fallt. 
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Extrait  de  PHiatoirt  de  la  Ripybbque  de  Veniae,  pm 
P.  jDoru,  de  PAeaddmiefraneaue.    Tbm,  t. 

Depuis  trente  ans,  la  r^blique  n'avait  pas  d6poa6 
les  armes.  EUe  avait  acquis  les  provinces  de  Brescia, 
de  Bergame,  de  Cr^nie,  et  la  principaut6  de  Ravenne. 

Mais  ces  guerres  continuelles  faisaient  beau^Dup  do 
malheureux  et  de  in^contents.  Le  doge  Francois  Fos- 
cari,  k  qui  on  ne  pouvait  pardonner  d*en  avoir  ete  le  pro* 
moteur,  nuuiifesta  une  seconde  fois,  en  I44S,  el  probable 
ment  avcc  plus  de  sinc^ritc  que  la  premiere,  TintentioD 
d'abdiquer  sa  digniU'.  Leconseils'yrcfiisa  encore.  On 
avait  exige  de  lui  le  serment  de  ne  plus  quiner  le  dogaL 
II  ^tait  dt^a  avancc  dans  la  vieillesse,  conservant  cepen- 
dant  beaucoup  de  force  de  tete  et  de  carart'^rc,  et  jouis- 
sant  de  la  gloire  d'avoir  vu  la  republique  etcndre  au  kiia 
les  limites  de  ses  doroaines  }>endant  son  admbistration. 

Au  milieu  de  ces  pros}>^tes,  de  grands  chagrins  rin- 
rent  mettre  u  Teprcuve  la  fcrmet6  de  son  amc. 

Son  fiis,  Jacques  Fuscari,fut  accuse,  en  1445,  d'avoir 
rc^  des  pr^ents  de  quelques  princes  ou  seigneurs  etran- 
gers,  notamment,  disait-on,  du  due  de  Milan,  Philip^ 
Visconti.  C'etait  non  sculcment  unc  basMissc,  mais  luie 
infraction  des  lois  poAiiives  de  la  rt^pubUque. 

Le  conseil  des  dix  traita  cctte  aifairc  comme  s'il  se  ful 
agi  d'un  delil  comniis  par  un  particulier  obscur.  L'ao- 
cus6  fut  amene  dcvant  ses  juges,  devant  le  doge,  qui  ne 
crut  pas  pouvoir  s'abstcnir  dc  pr6sider  le  tribunal  L^* 
il  fut  interrogc,  apjilique  i)  la  question,'  declare  ooupsUc, 
et  il  entcndit,  de  la  bouche  de  son  p^re,  Tarr^t  qui  le 
cundamnait  K  uu  banissement  perpetucl,  el  le  rdeguail 
k  Naples  de  Romanic,  pour  y  finir  ses  jours. 

Embarqn^  sur  unc  gali^ro  (Mnir  se  rendrc  au  lieu  des<« 
exil,  il  tomba  inaladc  h  Trieste.  Les  solicitatioos  tlu 
doge  obtinrent,  non  sans  dithcultd,  qu'on  lui  assign:U  unc 
autre  n-sidoncc.  Enfin  le  conseil  des  dii  lui  pennit  de 
se  rctircr  h  Trevise,  en  lui  imposant  I'obligation  d'j  rct- 
ter  sous  peine  de  mort,  et  de  se  presenter  tous  ks  joun 
devant  le  gouvcrneur. 

11  y  ctait  dupuis  cinq  ans,kM^u'un  des  chefr  duconsei) 
des  dix  fut  assassin^.  Lessoupoonsscport^entiurlui: 
un  de  ses  domestiques  qu'on  avait  vu  h  Vcnisc  futarr^te 
et  subit  la  torture.  Les  bourreaux  ne  fmrent  lui  arracher 
uucuii  a  veil.  Ce  terrible  tribunal  sp  fit  amener  le  maiuc, 
le  soumit  aux  m^mes  epreuvcs ;  il  resistak  tous  les  tour- 
ments,  ne  cessant  d'attester  son  innocence  i*  maif  on  m 


I  "  L'ha  pagnta.'*    A  hinrorical  fact    8w  the  History  of 
Vv.o\f^  by  P  liara  page  41  J.  vol.  iL 


1  E  (Intaeli  la  mrda  prr  nvcro  da  lui  la  veritJk ;  rhiamaio  il 
coiuiflio  do*  difci  eolln  eiuiitn,  ncl  qiml**  6j  nH>«M^  lodofc^.lo 
sentenziato. — (Marin  i^iinnto  Vitc  du*  Duchi,  P.  Foaeari ) 

3  E  fu  lornicntnio  nv  mai  confi'Mb  ccKia  alcuim.  puic  parvfl 
nl  etiriMKliii  do'  dif>ri  di  confinarlo  in  vita  alia  Onen.  (Ibid) 
Voici  Ih  lexta  du  jui;einriit :  "  Cniii  JnrolMia  Fiwrari  ptt  oe- 
raiiion«m  per«*u»it«iiii«  vl  mortin  Herinnlai  Donati  fuit  relMiiii 
et  exarainatua,  et  propter  siffnillcauontui.  testiftratioflca.  '^ 
acripturaa  que  butieatur  contra  eum,  dare  apparet  i(min  f*» 
Tfum  ciimini*|irfe<liRti.acd  prnprAr  inrantation**,  etvrrbaquB 
yihi  n^perta  auni,  de  quibtiN  exiMit  indieia  maniAvts,  nifW 
propter  ob^t  inntnm  mpntroi  Miain,  Don  %mn  po*«ibile  rsiralKTe 
ab  ipso  ill:im  vMritalMm.  (|uan  rinra  wi  per  acriptum*  rf  P'' 
toaiificntionciy,  quoniam  in  fune  nliquaiii  m*n  vocetn,  m>c  (coi 
tuin.  aed  Milum  iatrn  dfiitra  vocw  ip»e\idetur  et  audilurinfra 
ae  Inqui,  ntr.  .  .  .  Tanien  non  ml  atnndum  in  ixtia  lenaiDM. 
propter  iMinnrem  alatua  noatri  et  pn>  miiilia  reapectibiw,  pre 
aertim  quod  rotrioien  nonirum  urcupatur  in  h^c  re  et  quii  ia 
terdictum  e*t  mnpliua  priifrpdere:  vadit  pan  quiid  dirto*  Ji- 
eoliuR  FitNcari,  propter  ea  qoaB  habetnur  de  illn,  mittaior  i« 
confinium  in  civitaia  Canesf.'*  ete.   NoUoe  aiu  le  pniota  ih 
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It  dam  cette  oonstence  qm  de  robstination;  de  ce 
u^  taisait  le  (ait,  on  condut  qu«  ce  &it  existait :  on 
itribua  aa  fcnn^  k  la  magie,  et  on  le  reldgua  &  la 
^an^e.  De  cette  terre  lointaine,  le  banni,  digne  alora 
le  quclque  pitj^t  ne  cessait  d'^crire  It  son  p^re,  k  sea 
imki  pour  obtenir  quelque  adoucissement  h  sa  depor- 
atioti.  N'obtenant  rien,  et  aachant  que  la  terreur  qu'in- 
tfiniL  le  conseil  des  dix  ne  lui  pennettait  paa  d'esp^rer 
it  troQver  dans  Venise  une  seule  voix  qui  8*^lcT^t  en 
a  fiiTeur,  U  fit  one  lettre  pour  le  nouveau  due  de  Milan, 
wr  laqudle,  au  nom  des  bons  offices  que  Sforce  ayait 
'Cfos  da  chef  de  la  r^publique,  il  implorait  son  inter- 
raBtion  en  faveur  d*un  innocent,  du  fils  du  doge. 

Cclte  lettre,  selon  quelques  historiens,  fut  confine  k 
B  narchand  qui  avait  promis  de  la  faire  panrcnir  au 
iae,  mais  qui,  trop  averti  de  ce  qu'il  y  avail  k  craindre 
a  se  reodant  rintermediaire  d'une  paroilio  correspon- 
bnce,  sc  h'^ta,  en  debarquant  k  Venise,  de  la  remettre 
in  chef  du  tribunal.  Une  autre  version,  qui  paralt  plus 
iCnv,  rapporte  que  la  lettre  fiit  surprise  par  un  espion, 
ittachc  aux  pas  de  Texil^.  * 

Ce  fiit  un  nouveau  delit  dont  on  eut  k  punir  Jacques 
Poscari.  Reclaroer  la  protection  d*un  prince  dtranger 
kak  un  crime,  dans  un  sujet  de  la  rdpublique.  Une  gap 
1^  partit  sur-l(;-champ  pour  Tamener  dans  Ics  prisons 
d«  Tcniise.  A  son  arrivec,  il  fiit  sourais  k  Testrapade.^ 
C'f  taut  une  singuli^re  destin^  pour  le  citoycn  d*une  re- 
pobBque  Gt  pour  le  fils  d'un  prince,  d*^tre  trois  fois  dans 
tt  vie  applique  k  la  question.  Cette  fois  la  torture  6tait 
ftotant  plus  odieuse,  qu*elle  n*avait  point  d'objet,  le 
bit  qu^on  avait  k  lui  reprocher  ^tant  incontestable. 

Quand  on  dcmanda  k  Paccus^,  dans  les  intcrvalles  que 
les  bourreaux  lui  accordaient,  pourquoi  il  avait  6crit  la 
l«ttre  qu^on  lui  produisait,  il  r^pondit  que  c'etait  precis^ 
■sent  parcoqu*il  nc  doutait  pas  qu*elIo  ne  tombcit  entre 
es  mains  du  tribunal,  que  toute  autre  voie  lui  avait  €i& 
donate  pour  faire  panrcnir  ses  reclamations,  qu^il  s'at- 
:eadait  bien  qu*on  le  fcrait  amcner  k  Venise,  mais  qu'il 
irait  tout  riaqu^  pour  avdr  la  consc^tion  de  voir  sa 
enmie,  son  pftrc,  et  sa  m^re,  encore  une  fois. 

Sur  cette  naive  declaration,  on  confirma  sa  sentence 
fexil ;  mais  on  I'aggrava,  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il  scrait  re- 
enu  en  prison  pendant  un  an.  Cette  rigueur,  dont  on 
naJt  envcrs  un  ma^heurciuc  6tait  sans  doute  odieuse ; 
aais  cette  politique,  qui  dcfendoit  k  tous  les  citoyens  de 
lire  iniervenir  les  eirangers  dans  les  affaires  interieures 
lela  K'publiquc,  etait  sage.  EUe  etait  chcz  cux  une 
luudme  de  gouvemomcnt  ct  une  maxime  inflexible. 
Itlustorien  Paul  Morosini*  a  cont6  que  Tempcrcur 
frederic  III.  pendant  qu'il  6tait  I'hnte  des  Vcnitiens,  de- 
randa  comme  une  faveur  particuli^rc,  Tadmission  d'un 
atoyen  dans  le  grand  conseil,  et  la  grace  d^un  ancien 
;nuvemeur  de  Candie,  gendre  du  doge,  ct  banni  pour 
ta  roauvaise  administration,  sans  pouvoir  obtenir  ni 
'uoe  ni  Tautre. 

Cependant  on  ne  put  refuser  au  condamn^  la  perrois- 
iai  de  voir  sa  fenune,  ses  enfants,  ses  parents,  qu*il 
ilatt  quitter  pour  toujours.     Cette  derni^re  entrevue 


'^leqtirs  Ft>Dcari.  dtini  un  volume  iniitu!6,  Rnccoltadi  mflm- 
tnf  NtiiricKc  «  iinn«'dciti<,  per  turmnr  lo  i^toria  dell'  ercollpn- 
i«fmu  r«iit4i?lin  di  X.  dalla  fuii  prima  in#tituzinne  vino  n* 
ikinu  nofitri,  cva  le  diveme  variazioni  e  rii'urnie  nello  varie 
rpudw  »urc4*aae.  (Archive  de  Venice.) 
1  I^a  notice  cil^e  ci-ileasuii  qui  rappurte  les  actcs  de  cette 

3  Dl^f>  prima  n^r  anpere  la  veritji  tronta  aquaasi  di  corda. 
'Mami  Sanutd.  Vito  de'  Duchi.  F.  Fuacari.) 
3  ilittuna  di  Venesda.  lib.  S3. 


mdme  fiit  accompagn^e  de  croaut^  par  la  wtrtn  a^ 
conspection,  qui  retenait  les  ^anchements  de  la  douleor 
patemcUe  et  ccmjugale.  Ce  ne  fiit  point  dam  rint^rieur 
de  leur  appartement,  ce  fut  dans  une  des  grandes  mSm 
du  palais,  qu'une  fenune,  accompagn^  de  ses  quatre 
fils,  viut  faire  les  demicrs  adieux  k  son  mari,  qu'un  p^ne 
octogenaire  et  la  dogaresse  accabl6e  d*infinnhi^,  jouir- 
ent  un  moment  de  la  triste  consolation  do  m^ler  leura 
larmes  k  cellea  de  leur  exil^.  II  sc  jeta  k  leurt  genouZf 
en  lew  tendant  des  mains  disloqo^es  par  la  loctaure,  pour 
lea  supplier  de  solliciter  quelque  adoucisaement  k  la 
sentence  qui  venait  d'etre  prononc^  contre  lui.  8oo 
p^'re  eut  le  courage  de  lui  repondre:  **Noii,  men  fik, 
respectez  votre  arr^t,  et  ob^issez  sans  murmure  k  la 
seigneurie.**  >  A  ces  mots  il  se  separa  de  Tinfbrtuii^, 
qui  fut  sur-le-champ  embarqu^  pour  Candie. 

L'antiquite  vit  avcc  autant  d*horreur  que  d'admiration 
un  pdre  condamnant  ses  fils  evidemment  coupablea. 
Elle  hesila  pour  qualifier  de  vertu  sublime  ou  de  fi§rocit6 
cet  effort  qui  paratt  au-dessus  de  la  nature  humaine ;' 
mais  ici,  oil  la  premiere  faute  nVtait  qu^une  faiblesse,  oCi 
la  seconde  nVtait  pas  prouvde,  o'^i  la  troisi&me  n*avait 
rien  do  criminel,  comment  concevoir  la  Constance  d*un 
p^re,  qui  voit  torturer  trois  fois  son  fils  unique,  qui  I'en* 
tend  condamner  sans  preuvcs,  et  qui  n'dclate  pas  en 
plaintes  ;  qui  ne  Paborde  que  pour  lui  roontrcr  un  vuage 
plus  aust^e  qu*attoudri,  et  qui,  au  moment  do  8*en  ai- 
parcr  pour  jamais,  lui  interdit  les  murmures  ct  jusqu'k 
reSfierance  7  Comment  expliquer  une  si  cruelle  drcon- 
spection,  si  ce  n^est  en  avuuant,  k  notre  honte^  que  la 
tyrannic  pcut  obtenir  dc  I'csp^ce  humaine  les  m6nws 
efiuris  que  la  vertu  7  La  servitude  aurait-elle  son  h6- 
roisme  comme  la  liberty  7 

Quelque  temps  aprds  ce  jugcmont,  on  d^couvrit  le  ve- 
ritable auteur  de  Tassassinat,  dont  Jacques  Foscari  por- 
tait  la  peine ;  mais  il  u^etait  plus  temps  dc  rtf'parer  cette 
atrocc  injustice,  le  malheureux  etait  mort  dans  sa  prison. 
11  me  reste  k  raconter  la  suite  des  malheurs  du  pdre. 
L*histoire  les  attribue  k  rimpatienco  qu'avaient  ses 
ennemis  et  ses  rivaux  de  voir  vaquor  sa  place.  EUe 
accuse  formellcment  Jacques  Loredan,  Tun  des  chefii 
du  conseil  des  dix,  de  s^&tre  livre  contre  ce  vicillard  auz 
conseils  d'une  haine  h^r^ditoire  et  qui  depuia  long-tempa 
divisait  Icurs  maisons.' 

Francois  Foacari  avait  essay^  de  la  faire  cesser,  ea 
offrant  sa  fiUe  k  Tillustre  amiral  Pierre  Lor^an,  pour  un 
de  sc9  fils.  L'alliance  avait  <>uS  rejetcc,  et  rinimiti^  det 


1  Marin  Sanato.  dans  la  chroniQue,  Vite  de*  Duchi,  m  serl 
ici.  aana  en  avoir  eu  Pintention.  d'une  exprea^ioo  aaaes  ^nw 
irique:  "II  doffo  era  vticcliid  in  decntuiia  otk  e  camminava 
con  una  niazzKtta.  E  quando  pli  andb  parlofli  molto  coo- 
•tantenu-nUf  c.he  pares  che  nun  fuase  ruo  ficliulo,  licet  fbaiia 
lixliuio  unicu,  e  Jacupo  dime,,  *  innMcr  padte,  vi  prcjro  cbe 
prociiri-ito  per  me,  acciocche  io  toriii  a  raia  mia.  fl  doge 
diMie:  '  Jac4ipn,  Ta  e  obbudiaei  a  quelJo  che  vuole  la  terra,  • 
non  ccrcar  piu  olire.*  " 

3  Cela  fut  un  acte  que  Pon  ne  acanrnit  njr  aaflwamroent 
loucr,  nr  araes  blaamer:  car.  ou  c'eatoit  une  excellence  da 
vertu.  qui  rundoit  amai  son  coMir  impiuwible,  ou  une  violence 
dc  pHKiion  qui  Io  renduit  inaennible.  dont  ne  Pune  ne  Tautte 
n'est  choflo  petit«>,  ainai  anrpaiwint  I'urdinaire  d'huraaine  na 
turo.  et  tenant  ou  do  la  divinitd  on  de  la  beatialild.  Mnisil  t<«t 
plus  rnisonnablfl  auo  ie  jutremcot  dea  hommea  a'accordo  )k  m 

iloirc.  que  la  rainlesM)  dea  jufeana  farae  descroire  aa  vertu 
tail  puur  lots  quand  il  ae  fut  rctir6,  tc>ut  le  niondo  d'^moura 
)>ur  In  plarn,  romine  tran»]r  d'horreur  ot  de  frnyeur.  par  un 
Ions  temps  aans  mot  dire,  pour  avoir  veu  ce  qui  avoiteli  fail. 
(Plutarque,  Valerius  Publicola.) 

3  Je  fiuis  illrincipiiiement  dans  ce  r^cit  une  rejation  mana 
acrite  de  la  deposition  Jo  Francis  Foacari  qui  est  dans  la 
volume  intituM:  Raccolta  di  momorie  storiche  e  annedoia, 
per  i'ormar  la  Storia  dell*  ecceUeotissiino  ooosicUo  di  X 
(Archives  da  Venisa.) 
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deus&miDes  s'en  ^Uitaocnie.  Dans  toin  let  conaeils, 
dans  toutes  let  afTairet,  le  doge  trouvait  toujoura  let 
Lor^dan  pr^la  h  cooibattre  tet  propositkmt  ou  tea  in- 
tMtB,  II  lui  dchappa  un  jour  de  dire  qu*il  ne  ae  croi- 
rait  recllement  prince  que  k>rtque  Pierre  Lor^dan  au- 
rait  ceaad  de  rivre.  Get  amiral  mounit  quelque  tempt 
apH^a  d'une  incommodite  astez  prompte  qu'oa  no  put 
expliquer.  11  n*en  fallut  pas  davantagc  aux  malveiUants 
pour  insinuer  que  Francois  Foacari,  ayant  desir6  cette 
nort,  pouvait  bien  Pavoir  hAt^e. 

Ces  bruits  s'accredit^rcnt  encore  lorsqu^on  vit  auasi 
p^rir  subitemcnt  Marc  Lorcdan,  fr^re  de  Pierre,  et  cela 
dans  lo  moment  oti,  en  sa  quality  d'avogador,  il  instrui- 
aait  un  proems  contrc  Andr^  Donato,  gendrc  du  doge, 
accuse  de  p^culat.  On  ^crivit  sur  la  tonibe  de  I'amiural 
qu*il  avait  etc  enlcv^  h  la  patrie  par  Ic  poison. 

n  n*y  avait  aucunc  prcuve,  aucun  indice  centre  Fran- 
cis Foscari,  aucimc  raison  m^me  dc  le  8oup<;onner. 
Quand  sa  rie  enti^rc  n^aurait  pas  dementi  une  imputa- 
tion aussi  odieuse,  il  savait  quo  eon  rang  ne  lui  promet- 
tait  ni  Pimpiinit^  ni  m^mo  Tindulgence.  La  mort  tra- 
gique  de  Tun  dc  ses  pr^d<5cc88eurs  Ten  aTertissait,  et 
il  n'avait  que  trop  d'cxemplcs  domcstiques  du  s(Mn  que 
le  ccnseil  des  dix  prenait  d^humilicr  le  chef  de  la  r^ 
pubBquc. 

Cependant,  Jacques  Lor^dan,  fUs  dc  Pierre,  croyait  ou 
feignait  dc  croire  avoir  h  vengcr  les  pcrtcs  dc  sa  famille.  • 
Dans  scs  livres  de  comptes  (car  il  faisait  Ic  commerce, 
conrnie  h  cette  ^poquc  prcsque  tous  Ics  patricions),  il 
avait  inscrit  de  sa  propre  main  le  doge  au  nombre  de  ses 
d^biteurs,  pour  la  mort,  y  ^tait-il  dit,  de  mon  p^re  et  de 
mon  onclc'  De  Tautre  c^te  du  registre,  il  avait  laiss^ 
une  page  en  blanc,  pour  y  faire  mention  du  recouvre- 
mcnl  do  cette  dnttc,  ct  en  cfTet,  apr^s  la  perte  du  doge,  il 
^crivit  sur  son  registre :  il  mc  Pa  payee,  Pha  pagatn, 

Jacques  Loredan  fut  dlu  membrc  du  conseil  des  dix, 
en  dcvint  un  des  trois  chefi*,  ct  sc  promit  bien  de  profi- 
tcr  de  cette  occasion  pour  accomplir  la  vengeance  qu'il 
m^ditait. 

Le  doge,  en  sortant  de  la  terrible  ^preuve  qu^il  venait 
de  subir,  pendant  le  proems  de  son  fils,  sVtait  rctir6  au 
(bnd  de  son  palais :  incapable  de  se  livrer  aiuc  affaires, 
consume  dc  chagrins,  accable  de  vieillcssc,  il  ne  se  mon- 
trait  plus  en  public,  ni  mdmc  dans  les  conscils.  Cette 
•vtraite,  si  facile  h.  expliquer  dans  un  vieillard  octog^ 
naire  si  malhcureux,  d^plut  aux  decemvirs,  qui  voulu- 
rent  y  voir  un  murmare  centre  leurs  arrets. 

Loredan  commcn9a  par  sc  plaindrc  devant  ses  col- 
logues du  tort  que  les  infirmites  du  doge,  son  absence 
des  conscils,  apportoient  h  Texpedition  des  affaires ;  il 
Gnit  par  hasardcr  et  roussit  h  faire  agreer  la  proposition 
de  le  d^poscr.  Ce  nVtait  {)as  la  premii'^re  fois  que  Vcn- 
ise  avait  pour  prince  im  hommo  dans  la  caducite :  Tu- 
sagc  ct  les  lois  y  avaicnt  pourvu :  dans  ces  circonstan- 
cus  le  doge  etait  supplee  par  le  plus  ancien  du  conseil. 
Ici,  cela  ne  suffisait  pas  aux  ennemis  de  Foecari.  Pour 
ionner  plus  de  solennit^  h  la  deliberation,  le  conseil  des 
dix  demanda  une  adjonction  de  vingt-cinq  s^atetuv ; 
niais  comme  on  n*en  enon9ait  pas  Tobjet,  et  que  le  grand 
crtnscil  etait  loin  de  le  soup^onncr,  il  se  trouva  que  Marc 
r'^oscari,  fr^re  du  doge,  lour  fut  donn^  pour  Tun  des  ad- 
juuits.     Au  lieu  de  Padmettre  h  la  deliberation,  ou  de 


recUmer  centre  ce  cboiz,  on  enfenaa  c«  a6mteur  diB 
line  chambre  t^paree,  el  on  lui  fit  jurer  de  ne  jamai 
parier  de  ceue  exclusion  qu'il  eprouvait,  en  lui  deda 
rant  qu'il  y  ailait  de  ta  vie ;  ce  qui  n'emp^icha  pas  911*01 
inacrivlt  ton  nom  au  bat  du  decret,  comme  t*il  7  eO 
prit  part.' 

Quand  on  en  Tint  k  la  deliberation,  Loredan  la  profo 
qua  en  cea  termea.*  «*  Si  I'utilite  pubbque  doit  impote 
tilence  k  tous  let  interdtt  privet,  je  ne  doute  pat  qo 
nout  ne  prenions  aujourd*hui  une  meture  que  U  patrii 
redame,  que  nous  lui  dovons.  Let  etatt  nc  peinren 
so  roaintenir  dans  un  ordre  de  cboset  inunuable :  von 
n*avez  qu'k  voir  comme  le  n6tre  est  change,  et  combiei 
il  le  serait  davantage  s'il  n*y  avait  une  autorite  ataei 
ferme  pour  y  porter  remede.  J^ai  hontc  de  vous  frin 
remarquer  la  confusion  qui  regno  dans  let  conscib,  li 
deaordre  des  deiiberati<»is,  Pencombrement  des  affairat 
et  la  leg^rete  avec  laquelle  les  plus  importantes  too 
decideet ;  la  licence  de  notre  jeuncsse,  le  peu  d*aH» 
duite  det  magistrats,  Pintroduclion  de  nouveautes  da^ 
gereuses.  Quel  est  Peffct  de  ces  deaordrcs  7  de  com- 
proraettre  notre  consideration.  Quelle  en  est  la  caotel 
Pabtence  d^un  chef  capable  de  moderer  les  uns,  de  <S- 
riger  les  autres,  dc  donner  Pcxemple  k  tous,  et  de  maiii< 
tenir  la  force  des  lois. 

**  Oil  est  le  temps  ou  nos  decrets  etaient  aussitAt  ex- 
ecutes que  rcndus  ?  ou  Francois  Carrarc  se  trouvajl 
investi  dans  Padoue,  avant  de  pouvcnr  t^tre  seu'-oaacBt 
informe  que  nous  voiUions  lui  (aire  la  guerre  ?  Now 
avont  vu  tout  le  contraire  dans  la  derm^rc  guerre  000- 
tre  le  due  dc  Milan.  Mallicuretise  la  repubtique  qoi 
est  sans  chef! 

**  Je  ne  vous  rappelle  pas  tous  ces  inconvenients  d 
leurs  suites  ddplorables,  pour  vous  affliger,  pour  vooi 
effrayer,  mus  pour  vous  faire  souvenir  que  vous  Clet 
les  mattres,  les  coiiservateurs  de  cet  etat  fbnde  par  vol 
p^res,  et  de  la  liberte  que  nous  devons  k  leurs  travauz, 
k  leurs  institutions.  Ici,  le  mal  indique  le  remedt^ 
Nous  n*avons  point  dc  chef,  il  nous  en  faut  un.  Noln 
prince  est  notre  ouvrage,  nous  avons  done  le  droit  dl 
j;:ger  son  merite  quand  il  s*agit  de  Peiire,  et  son  inca- 
pacite  quand  elle  se  manifesto.  J*ajouterai  que  II 
peuplc,  encore  bien  qu'il  n'ait  pas  le  droit  de  prooon- 
cer  sur  les  actions  dc  ses  maitres,  apprcndra  ce  chas- 
gement  avec  transport.  C^est  la  Providence,  je  n*<a 
doute  pas,  qui  lui  inspire  ellc-mdme  cos  dispotitioaai 
pour  vous  avertir  que  la  repnUique  reclame  cette  r6t(h 
lution,  et  que  le  sort  de  Petat  est  en  Toe  mains.*' 

Ce  discoiirs  n^eprouva  que  de  limides  contradiction!; 
cepcndant,  la  deliberation  dura  huit  jours.  L*assembUO| 
ne  80  jugeant  pas  aussi  si^re  de  Papprobation  univw 
selle  que  Porateur  voidait  le  lui  faire  croire,  desirait  qM 
le  doge  donnnt  lui-inenie  sa  demission.  II  Pavut  d^ 
proposee  deux  fois,  et  on  n^avait  pas  voulu  Pacceptcr. 
Aucune  loi  no  portait  que  le  prince  fut  revocaUe :  il 
etait  au  contraire  k  vie,  ct  les  oxcmples  qu'on  pouvait 
citer  de  plusieurs  doges  deposes,  prouvaicnt  que  di 
telles  revolutions  avaient  toujoura  ete  le  resultat  d\B 
mouvement  populaire. 

Mais  d'ailleurs,  si  le  doge  pouvait  ^tre  depose,  re  n'etait 
pas  assurement  par  un  tribunal  compose  d*un  petit  nom- 
bre de  mcmbres,  institue  pour  punir  les  crimes,  et  11 


1  Ilimce  tsmcn  injarini  aaamvi*  imncinariaii  non  tam  ad 
nniniiim  revocnverof  Jnrobiifi  Laatodanus  tlHunctorum  ne-   , _,. 

txMi  (|tiHiT)  in  atiocedariuin  viiMictam  opportuna.    (Palaari   emq  ndjoinUi  y  M)iit  n(iniin<^.  vt  quo  le  nom  de 
rwti  flnfalw.)  ....  .    ,^       .  oe  ■'»  irouvij  pna. 

iL  Ibi'l  ct  PHistoire  V6uitienae  de  Viaoole.  1    S  Cette  haranicue  te  lit  dans  la  notice  citAa  ci-i 


1  II  faut  rrpomlant  remnrqaer  que  dam  la  notirp  oii  Poa 
raconto,co  tail,  la  ddlib^raiiim  vtn  rapporteo.  mw  tr^  TiQft> 
e*nq  ndjoinUi  y  Mtnt  n(iniin<^.  vt  quo  le  nom  de  Alarc  Foacaii 
oe  ■'»  trouvi!  pan. 
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neot  inYcaU  do  droit  de  r^voquer  co  que  I«  oor|M  touve- 
nin  de  IVtAt  4vait  TaiL 

Cepcodant  le  tribunal  arr^ta  que  les  six  conteiUers  de 
b  Mivneuhc,  et  Ics  che&  du  corueil  dea  dix,  te  trans- 
porierausnt  aupr^s  du  doge,  pour  lui  signifier  que  Tex- 
ccUeiKLwine  conseil  avail  juge  convenable  qu^il  abdiquft  t 
uoedi^te  dont  soo  dgc  nc  lui  permcttait  plusde  rem- 
pbr  les  fonctions.  On  lui  donna  1500  ducats  d*or  pour 
Mi  eoiretien,  ct  vingt-quatre  heures  pour  se  decider. ' 

Funcari  r^pondit  sur-le-champ  avec  bcaucoup  dc  gra- 
vis, que  deux  fbis  il  avail  voulu  se  d^mettrede  sa  charge; 
^iu  lieu  de  le  lui  permettre,  on  avail  exig^  de  lui  le 
■erment  de  ne  plus  r^iterer  cette  deniande ;  que  la  Pro* 
ndtoce  avail  prolonge  ses  jours  pour  Pt^prouver  et  pour 
Paii^er ;  que  cepeodant  on  n'etait  pas  en  droit  de  re- 
pndier  sa  k>ngue  vie  ii  un  horome  qui  avail  employ^ 
qutre-vingt-quatre  ans  au  service  de  la  r^publique ; 
•{all  etait  prdt  encore  k  lui  sacrifier  sa  vie ;  mais  que, 
jioiir  sa  dignite,  il  la  tenait  de  la  republique  enti^re,  et 
Sn'il  se  rceervait  de  r^pondre  sur  ce  sujet,  quand  la 
voioot^  generate  se  serait  l^galement  roanifest^e. 

Le  Icndemain,  k  Theure  indiqu^e,  les  conseillers  et  les 
doA  des  dix  se  pr^sent^renL  II  ne  voulut  pas  leur  don- 
utt  d'autre  r^poose.  Le  conseil  s^asserabla  sur-le- 
chsn^>,  lui  envojra  demander  encore  une  fois  sa  r^&olu- 
tUQ,  seance  tenante,  et,  la  r^ponse  ayant  ^  la  m^me, 
OS  pronon^  que  le  doge  ^tatt  relev^  de  son  serment  et 
Ufoai  de  sa  dignile :  on  lui  assigna  une  pension  de 
1500  ducats  dW,  en  lui  enjoignanl  de  sortir  du  palais 
hm  hmt  jours,  sous  peine  de  voir  tous  ses  biens  con- 

Le  lendemain,  ce  d^crel  fut  port^  au  doge,  et  ce  fut 
Jacques  Lor^dan  qui  eut  la  cruelle  joie  de  le  lui  prin- 
ter, n  rvpoodii :  **  Si  j'avsis  pu  pr^voir  que  ma  vieil- 
l^ae  fut  pr^udiciable  k  IVtat,  le  chef  de  la  r6publique 
w  se  serait  pas  montr^  assez  ingrat,  pour  pr^ferer  sa 
^pk6  k  la  patrie ;  mais  cette  vie  lui  ayant  6t6  utile 
peodant  tant  d^ann^^  je  voulais  lui  en  consacrer  jus- 
qs'an  dernier  moment.  Le  d^ret  est  rendu,  je  m*y 
coslbrmeraL**  Apr^s  avoir  parl^  ainsi,  il  se  d^pouilla 
<isi  marques  de  sa  dignity,  remit  Panncau  ducal  qui  fut 
Wii6  en  sa  presence,  etd^sle  jour  suivanl  il  quitlace  pa- 
liii,  qu'il  avail  habile  pendant  trente-cinq  ans,  accoro- 
f<|n6  de  soo  Crire,  de  ses  parents,  et  de  ses  amis.  Un 
■ttrjtaire,  qui  se  trouva  sur  le  perron,  I'invita  k  des- 
cmdre  par  un  escalier  derobe,  aftn  dVviter  la  foule  du 
people,  qui  s*6tut  rassembl^  dans  les  cours,  mais  il  s*y 
frfasa,  disant  qu^il  voulait  descendre  par  oil  il  ^tait 
nnoie ;  et  quand  il  flit  au  has  dc  Tescalicr  des  gi^ants,  il 
*e  retouma,  appuy6  sur  la  b^uille,  vent  le  palais,  en 
praferam  ces  paroles :  **  Mcs  services  m^  avaienl  ap- 
pde,  la  malice  de  mes  ennemis  m*en  fait  sortir." 

La  fbuie  qui  s*ouvrait  sur  son  passage,  et  qui  avail 
peai-^tre  desir^  sa  mort,  ^tait,  ^mue  de  respect  et  (Pat- 
leadrisMinent.'  Rentr6  dans  sa  maison,  il  recommanda 
k  a  (amine  d^oublier  les  injures  de  ses  ennemis.  Per^ 
Nnne  dans  les  divers  corps  de  Petal  ne  se  crut  en  droit 
dc  f*^tonner,  qu*un  prince  inamovible eut  ^te  depose  sans 
911*00  lui  reprochat  rien ;  que  Petal  edt  perdu  son  chef, 
i  Tnun  du  senal,  et  du  corps  souverain  lui-mOino.  Le 
people  seul  laissa  ^cfaapper  quolques  regreU :  une  pro- 

1  CSt  d^erat  rat  rapports  toxtoeUemant  dans  la  notiee. 

S  La  nociee  rapporte  auan  oe  d^crcrt. 

3  Oa  lit  dans  la  notioa  eea  propra  moU  ;  "  Se  foase  state  in 
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clamation  du  conseil  des  dix  prescrivit  le  silence  !•  pluft 
absoiu  sur  cette  affaire,  sous  peine  de  moru 

Avant  de  donner  un  successeur  k  Fran^iHs  Foacan« 
une  nouvelle  loi  fut  rendue,  qui  d^fendait  au  dogo 
d^ouvrir  et  dc  lire,  autrement  qu^en  presence  de  ses  coo- 
seillcrs,  les  dep^ches  des  ambassadeurs  de  la  repub- 
lique, et  les  lettres  des  princes  Strangers. ' 

Les  electeurs  cntr^rent  au  conclave,  et  nomm^rent  an 
dogat  Paschal  Malipier,  le  SO  octobre  1457.  La  docho 
de  Saint-Marc,  qui  annon^ait  k  Venise  son  nouveau 
prince,  vint  frapper  Poreille  de  Francois  Foscari ;  cette 
fois  sa  fermete  Pabandonna,  il  6prouva  un  tel  ■aisis—» 
ment,  qu^il  mourut  le  lendemain.* 

La  republique  arr6taqu*on  lui  rendrait  les  m^mes  hoa- 
neurs  funebres  que  s'il  flit  mort  dans  Pexercice  de  aa 
dignity ;  mais  lorsqu'on  se  presenta  pour  enlever  ns 
restes,  sa  veuve,  qui  de  son  nom  ^tait  Marine  Nani,  d6» 
clara  qu'elle  no  le  souffrirait  point ;  qu^on  ne  devait  pas 
trailer  en  prince  apr^s  sa  mort  celui  que  vivanl  on  avail 
di^pouilld  de  la  couronne,  el  que,  puisqu'il  avail  c 
ses  biens  au  service  de  P^lat,  elle  saurait  c 
dot  k  lui  faire  rendre  les  demiers  honneurs.'  On  ne  tint 
aucun  complo  de  cette  resistance,  et  malgr^  les  proCai* 
talions  de  Pancienne  dogaresse,  le  corps  flit  enlev^,  re- 
v^lu  des  omemensducaux,  expos^  en  public,  et  les  ob- 
scqnes  furent  celcbrees  avec  la  pompe  accouUm^  La 
nouveau  doge  assista  au  convoi  en  robe  de  senateur. 

La  pitie  qu*avait  inspiree  le  malheur  de  ce  vieillard« 
ne  fut  pas  tout-k-fait  sldrile.  Un  an  apr^  on  osa  d»a 
que  le  conseil  des  dix  avail  outrcpass^  ses  pouvoiia,  et 
il  lui  fut  d^fendu  par  une  loi  du  grand  conseil  de  sIa- 
g^rer  k  Pavenir  de  jugcr  le  prince,  k  moins  que  ce  na 
flit  pour  cause  de  febnio.^ 

Un  acte  d*autorite  tel  que  la  deposition  d*im  doge  in* 
amovible  de  sa  nature,  auroit  pu  exciter  un  souiev^ 
ment  general,  ou  au  moins  occasioner  une  division 
dans  une  republique  autrement  constituee  que  Venise. 
Mais  de  puis  trois  ans,  il  existait  dans  <^e-ci  uae 
magislrature,  ou  plul6l  une  aulorite,  devant  1 
tout  devait  se  tairo. 

ExtraU de T Histoire de* Ripubtiqutu ItaHemiet dun  .^ 
tigCy  par  J.  C.  L,  Simonde  de  Simumdif  torn.  zT 
Le  doge  de  Venise,  qui  avail  preveno  par  ce  trait6  OM 
guerre  non  moins  dangereuse  que  celle  qu*il  avail  ter- 
mmee  presque  en  m^me  temps  par  le  Iraite  de  Lodi« 
etait  alore  parvenu  "i  une  extreme  vieillesse.  Fran^ou 
Fosoari  occupait  cette  premise  dignite  de  Petat  dfts  le 
15  avril  1423.  Qnoiqu'il  fOt  deja  Age  de  plus  de  can- 
quante-un  ans  h  Pcpoque  de  son  election,  il  etait  cepen- 
daiit  le  plus  jeunc  des  quarante-un  electeurs.  II  avail 
eu  beaiicoup  de  peine  k  parvenir  au  rang  qu*il  convoi- 
tail,  et  son  election  avail  eie  conduite  avec  boaucoup 
d'adrosKe.  Pendant  plusieurs  tours  de  scrutin  ses  amia 
Ics  plus  zeles  8*etaient  abstenus  de  lui  donner  leur  siiA 
frage,  pour  que  les  autres  ne  le  oonsiderassent  pas  coinroe 
un  concurrent  redoutable.^  I^  ccmseil  des  dix  craignait 
son  credit  parmi  la  noblesse  pauvrc,  parcequ*il  avail 
chorche  <'i  se  la  rendre  favorable,  tandis  qu'il  etaif  pro 
curatcur  de  Saint-Marc,  en  faisant  employer  plus  de 
trente  mille  ducats  k  doter  des  jeunes  fiUes  de  bonne 

1  Hbt.  Hi  Venitia,  di  Paolo  Moroiini.  lib.  ^. 
S  Hint,  di  Pietro  Josttniani,  Nb.  8. 

3  Hiat.  d'Eimatio,  lib.  6.  cap.  7. 

4  Ce  d^cret  est  dutS  Octobre,  1458.  La  aotioe  la  rappof%|, 

5  Marin  Sanato.  Vite  da*  Dochi  di  Vcaeda.  p.  967 
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Buuioii,  ou  li  ^bUr  des  jeunes  gratilshoininM.  On 
craignait  encore  sa  nombreuse  faroille,  car  alors  U  ^tait 
p^re  de  quatre  enfans,  et  mari6  de  noayeau ;  enfin  on 
redouUdt  son  ambition  et  son  gpAt  pour  la  guerre.  L^opi- 
nion  que  ses  adversures  s^^taient  fonn^e  de  lui  fut  T^ri- 
fi6e  par  les  ^T^nemens ;  pendant  trente-quatre  ans  que 
Fotcari  fut  h  la  t6te  de  la  r^publique,  elle  ne  cessa  point 
de  combattre.  Si  les  hostility  ^taient  suspendues  du- 
rant  queues  mois,  c'6tait  pour  rccommencer  bientdt 
avec  plus  de  vigueur.  Ce  fut  I'^poque  ou  Venise  6tcndit 
•on  empire  sur  Brescia,  Bergame,  Ravenne,  ct  Cr6me, 
06  elle  fonda  sa  domination  de  Lombardie,  et  panit 
sans  cesse  sur  le  point  d'asservir  toute.cette  prorince. 
Profond,  courageux,  in^branlable,  Foscari  conununiqua 
aux  conseils  son  propre  caract^re,  et  ses  talens  lui  firent 
obtenir  plus  d*influence  sur  la  r^publique,  que  n'avaient 
ezerc^  la  plupart  de  ses  pr6d^cesseurs.  Mais  si  son  am- 
bition avait  eu  pour  but  l*agrandissement  de  sa  famille, 
die  fut  cruellement  tromp^o :  trois  de  ses  fils  mounirent 
dans  les  huit  ann^  qui  suivirent  son  Election :  le  qua- 
tri^me,  Jacob,  par  lequel  la  maison  Foscari  s'est  per- 
p^tuee,  fut  victime  de  la  jalousie  du  conseil  des  dix,  et 
empoisonna  par  ses  malhcurs  les  jours  de  scm  p^roJ 

Eu  eifet,  le  conseil  des  dix,  redoublant  de  defiance 
mwen  le  chef  de  l*6tat,  lorsqu^il  le  voyut  plus  fort  par 
tea  talens  et  sa  popularitd,  reillait  sans  ccsse  sur  Fos- 
cari, pour  le  punir  de  son  credit  et  de  sa  gkure.  Au 
mob  de  furrier  1445,  Michel  Bevilacqua,  florentin, 
ezil6  k  Venise,  accusa  en  secret  Jacques  Foscari  aupr^s 
des  inquisiteurs  d'6tat,  d*avoir  re^u  du  due  Philippe 
Tisconti,  des  pr^sens  d'argent  et  de  joyaux,  par  les 
nains  des  gens  de  sa  maison.  TeUo  dtait  Todieuse 
proc^ure  adoptee  k  Venise,  que  sur  cette  accusation 
secrete,  le  fils  du  doge,  du  repr^sentant  de  la  majesty 
de  la  r^ublique,  fut  misc  k  la  torture.  On  lui  arracha 
par  I'estrapade  Taveu  des  charges  port^es  centre  lui ; 
il  Alt  rclegu6  pour  le  reste  do  ses  jours  h.  Napoli  de  Ro- 
nianie,  avec  obligation  de  se  pr^enter  chaque  matin  au 
commandant  de  la  place.*  Cependant,  le  vaisseau  qui 
le  portait  ayant  touchy  k  Trieste,  Jacob,  gri^vement 
malade  des  suites  de  la  torture,  ct  plus  encore  de  l*hu- 
ttiliation  qu*il  aviut  ^prouTce,  demanda  en  grace  au 
conseil  des  dix  de  n*^tre  pas  envoy^  plus  loin.  II  obtint 
oette  faveur,  par  une  dehb6ration  du  28  d^cembre  1446 ; 
il  fut  rappcl6  k  Trevise,  et  i!  eut  la  liberty  d'habitcr  tout 
le  Tr^visan  indifferemment' 

n  vi vait  en  paix  k  Trevise ;  et  la  fil*  ~  Je  Leonard  Con- 
Urini,qu*il  avait^pous^e  le  10  fevrier  1441,^taityenue 
le  joindre  dans  son  exil,  lorsquc,  le  6  novembre  1460, 
Alrnoro  Donato,  chef  du  conseil  des  dix,  fut  assassin^. 
Les  deux  autres  inquisiteurs  dVtat,  Triadano  Gritti  et 
Antonio  Venieri,  port^rent  leur  soup^ns  sur  Jacob 
Foscari,  parcequ*un  donicstique  k  lui,  nomme  Olivier, 
avait  6te  vu  ce  soir^Ui  m6mo  k  Venise,  et  avait  des  pre- 
miers donn6  la  nouvclle  de  cct  assassinat.  Olivier  fut 
mis  k  la  torture,  maus  il  nia  jusqu'k  la  fin,  arec  un  cour- 
age in^branlable,  le  crime  dont  on  I'accusait,  quoique 
ses  juges  eussent  la  barbaric  de  lui  faire  donner  jusquUi 
qiiatrc-ringt  tours  d^estrapode.  Cependant,  comme 
Jacob  Fojtc&ri  avait  de  puissans  motifii  d*inimiti6  c<Hitre 
h  conseil  des  dix  qui  I'avait  condamn6,  et  qui  t^moignait 
t\n  la  hainc  au  doge  son  p^re,  on  essaya  de  mettre  k  son 
•ntir  Jarob  k  la  torture,  et  Ton  prolongea  oontre  lui  ces 


1  Marin  Sana'u).  p.  968. 
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affreux  tourmens,  sans  r^ussir  k  en  tirer  aucune  con- 
fession. Malgre  sa  denegation,  le  conseil  des  dix  li 
condamna  k  ^tre  transport^  k  la  Can^e,  ct  accorda  om 
recompense  k  son  delateur.  Mais  les  horribles  doulean 
que  Jacob  Foscari  avait  eprouv^,  avaient  trouble  n 
raison ;  sn  persdcuteurs,  touch^  de  ce  dernier  malhev, 
permirent  qu*on  le  ramenAt  k  Venise  le  26  mai  1451. 
n  embrassa  son  p^re,  il  puisa  dans  ses  exhottatioai 
quelque  courage  et  quelque  calme,  et  il  flit  rcconoul 
imm6<hatement  k  la  Can^e.  *  Sur  ces  entrcfaites,  Nioo> 
las  Erizzo,  homme  d6ja  not6  pour  un  pr6c6dcnt  criDM, 
confessa,  en  mourant,  que  c'^tait  lui  qui  aroit  tn6  Al> 
rooro  Donato.* 

Le  malheurcux  doge,  Francois  Foscari,  avah  d^ 
cherch^,  A  plusieurs  reprises,  k  abdiquer  une  digmt^  m 
fimeste  k  lui-mftme  et  k  sa  famille.  H  lui  sembhit 
que,  redescendu  au  rang  de  simple  citoyen,  comme  i 
n'inspirerait  plus  de  crainte  ou  de  jalousie,  on  n'aoct- 
blerait  plus  son  fils  par  ces  eflfroyables  persecutioM. 
Abattu  par  la  mort  de  ses  premiers  enfans,  il  avmt  top* 
lu,  d^s  le  26  juin,  1433,  ddposer  une  dignity,  dmiit 
l*exercice  de  laquelle  sa  patrie  avait  €vi  tourment^  p|r 
la  guerre,  par  la  pcste,  et  par  des  maiheurs  de  loot 
genre.'  11  renouvela  cette  proposition  apr^s  les  jag»> 
mens  rendus  contre  son  fils ;  mais  le  conseil  des  (fix  It 
retcnait  forcdment  sur  le  trdne,  comme  il  retenait  soa 
fils  dans  les  fers. 

En  vain  Jacob  Foscari,  oblige  de  se  pr^enler  cfaaqn 
jour  au  gouvemeur  de  la  Can^,  r^claniait  contre  Hb* 
justice  de  sa  demi^re  sentence,  snr  laqudle  la  conftsrisi 
d'Erizzo  no  laissait  plus  do  doutcs.  En  vain  il  demaB- 
dait  grdce  au  farouche  conseil  des  dix ;  il  ne  poowt 
obtenir  aucune  r^ponse.  Le  desir  de  revoir  son  p^  et 
sa  m^re,  arrives  tous  deu;i  au  dernier  termc  de  la  vie3- 
lesse,  le  desir  de  revoir  une  patrie  dont  la  cruant^  ne 
m^ritait  pas  un  si  tendre  amour,  se  chang^rent  cs  Im 
en  uno  vraie  fiireur.  No  pouvant  retoumer  k  Vetne 
pour  y  vivre  libre,  il  voulut  du  moins  y  aDer  cbcicher 
un  supplice.  H  ^crivit  au  due  de  Milan  k  la  fin  de  mii 
1456,  pour  implorer  sa  protection  aupr^s  du  s^nat:  et 
sachant  qu*une  telle  lettre  serut  consid^r^e  comme  v 
crime,  il  l*exposa  lui-m£me  dans  un  lieu  oCi  il  ^tail  sflr 
qu*clle  scrait  saisie  par  ies  espions  qui  rentouraienL 
En  cffet,  la  lettre  ^tant  d^fer^  au  conseil  des  ifix,en 
Tenvoya  chercher  aussitAt,  et  il  flit  reconduit  k  Venee 
Iel9juillctl456.« 

Jacob  Foscari  ne  nia  point  sa  lettre,  il  raconta  en 
m£me  temps  dans  quel  but  il  Pavait  ^critc,  et  cuuMnent 
il  Tavait  fait  tomber  entre  les  mains  de  son  dclatcnr. 
Malgrv  ces  aveux,  Foscari  fut  rcmis  k  k&  torture,  et  on 
hii  donna  trente  tours  d^cstrapadc,  pour  voir  s*il  oanfir> 
mcrait  ensuito  ses  depositions.  Quand  on  le  dftaeba 
de  la  cordc,  on  le  trouva  dcchir^  par  ces  horriUes  le- 
cousscs.  Les  jugcs  permirent  alors  k  son  p^,  k  st 
m^re,  k  sa  fcmme,  ct  k  ses  fils,  dialler  le  vob  dans  ea 
prison.  Le  vicux  Foscari,  appuy6  sur  son  butoo,  oe  ea 
traina  qu*avec  peine  dans  la  chambre  oil  son  fils  nmque 
^tait  pans^  de  ses  blcssures.  Co  fils  demandait  encoN 
la  grace  de  muurir  dans  sa  maison. — **  Retoume  k  ton 
exil,  mon  fils,  putsque  ta  patrie  rordonne,**  hn  dit  k 
doge,  ^et  soumets-toi  k  sa  vokmt^."  Mais  en  rentmri 
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■  nn  pabist  ce  malheureux  vieillard  a'^TanouH, 
vat  par  U  violence  qu^il  8*etait  faiic.  Jacob  devait 
core  patser  une  anni^e  en  prison  h  la  Canee,  avant 
*aii  lui  rendit  la  mAmc  liberie  limitee  k  laquolle  il 
ail  r6duit  avaat  cet  ^venement ;  roais  h  peine  fut-i! 
litique  nir  cette  terre  d^exil,  quit  y  mourut  de  dou- 

Dt»4oni,  et  pendant  quinze  mois,  le  neux  doge  acca- 
e  (f anoees  et  de  chagrins,  ne  recouvra  plus  la  force 
'■  fOQ  oorpM  ou  ccUe  de  ton  hmc ;  il  n*assistait  plus  k 
leadesconaeils,  el  il  ne  pouvait  plus  remplir  aucune 
s  fcoctioas  de  sa  dignite.  II  6tait  entr6  dans  sa 
atre-niigt-sixi^me  annce,  et  si  le  conseil  des  dix  aTait 
i  nsceptible  de  quclque  pitie,  il  aurait  attcndu  en 
leaee  la  fin,  sans  doute  prochaine,  d*une  carri^re  mar- 
ine pan  tant  de  gloire  et  tant  de  malhcura.  Mais  le 
lef  du  cooscd  des  dix  ^tail  alors  Jacques  Loredano, 
I  ds  Marc,  et  neveu  de  Pierre,  le  grand  amiral,  qui 
alt  leur  vie  avaient  <^t^  Ics  enuemis  acharn^s  du  vieux 
ife.  lis  avaient  transmis  leur  haine  k  leurs  enfants, 
ccoe  vieiUe  rancune  n'^tait  pas  encore  satisfaite.'  A 
oriigation  de  Loredano,  J6rdme  Barbarigo,  inquisi- 
m  d*rtat,  proposa  au  conseil  dca  dix,  au  mois  d^oo- 
lire  1457,  de  soumettre  Foscari  k  une  nouvelle  humi- 
itton.  I>es  que  ce  magistral  ne  pouvait  plus  remplir 
s  fcoctions,  Barbarigo  deroanda  qu^on  nonunAt  un 
tfre  doge.  Le  conseil,  qui  avail  refus^  par  deux  ibis 
ibiicatiaQ  de  Foecari,  parceque  la  constitution  ne 
ofiil  la  permeitre,  hesita  avant  de  se  mcltre  en  con- 
idKtioo  avec  see  propres  decrels.  Les  discussions 
IBS  le  conseil  et  la  junto  se  prolongerent  pendant  huit 
us,  juiique  fort  avant  dans  la  nuiu  Cependant,  on 
cntrer  dans  I'assembl^e  Marco  Foscari,  procurateur 
» Saiat-Mare,  et  fr^re  du  doge,  pour  qu*il  fOt  M  par 
rtdoouble  serroenl  du  secret,  et  qu*il  ne  pAt  arr£ter 

■  aoBures  de  ses  ennemis.  Enfin,  le  conseil  se  rendit 
iprts  du  doge,  et  lui  demanda  d'abdiquer  volontaire- 
«M  «  eniploi  qu*il  ne  pouvait  plus  exercer.  **  J'ai 
■i**  fi^pondit  le  vieillartl,  **de  remplir  jusqu*H  ma 
art,  selon  nMn  honneur  et  ma  conscience,  les  fonc- 
OM  auxquelles  ma  patrie  m^a  appete.  Je  ne  puis  me 
eticr  moi-m^me  de  mon  serment ;  qu*un  ordre  des  con- 
siii  ^spose  de  moi,  je  m*y  soumettrai,  mais  je  ne  le 
onacerai  pas.**  Alors  une  nouvelle  d^libdralion  du 
OHdl  delia  Franoois  Foscari  de  son  serment  ducal,  lui 
■nra  une  pension  de  deux  mille  ducjits  pour  le  rcste 
e  a  vie,  et  lui  ordonna  dVvacucr  en  trois  jours  le 
■Iw,  et  de  deposer  les  omemens  de  sa  dignity.  Le 
9  ayant  remarqu6  parmi  les  conseillers  qui  lui  por- 
^itst  Get  ordre,  un  chef  de  la  quarantie  qu'il  ne  con- 

l  pas,  demanda  son  nom :  *^  Je  suis  le  fib  de  Marco 
>,**  lui  dit  le  conseiller^ — **  Ah !  ton  p^re  ^tait 
ma  ami,'*  lui  dit  le  vieux  doge,  en  soupironU  II  donna 
laatAi  des  ordres  pour  qu^on  transport^  t  ses  effets 
aai  une  maison  h  lui ;  et  le  lendemain,  23  octobre,  on 
i  vii,  se  soutenant  ii  peine,  et  appuye  sur  son  vieux 
6«,  redeaeendre  ces  m^mcs  escaliers  sur  lesquels, 
fl  ifiiln  ans  auparavant,  on  Tavait  vu  install^  avec 
at  de  pompe,  et  traverser  ces  m^mes  salles  od  la  r^pu- 
iqw  avait  recu  ses  sermens.  Le  peuplo  entier  panit 
<figa6  de  tant  de  duret6  exerc^c  centre  un  vieillard 
1^  r«pectait  et  qu*il  aimait ;  mais  le  conseil  dei  dix 


fit  publier  une  defense  de  parier  de  cette  r6ToliitioB« 
sous  peine  dVtre  traduit  devant  les  inquisiteurs  d'etat. 
Lo  20  octobre,  Pasqual  Malipieri,  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  ftit  elu  pour  sticccsseur  de  Foscari ;  celui-ci  n'eut 
pas  n^anmoins  Thumiliation  do  vivre  sujet,  Dt  oik  il 
avail  r^gnd.  En  entendant  le  son  des  cloches,  qui  son* 
naient  en  actions  do  grace  pour  cette  Election,  il  moarat 
subilement  d^une  h^morragie  causae  par  une  veine  qm 
s'^clala  dans  sa  poitrine.  * 


I  Marin  Siuiato,  p.  1163.— Navafiero  Stor.  Venez.  p.  1118. 
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**  Le  doge,  bleas^  do  trouver  c 
dicieur  et  un  censeur  si  amer  dans  son  frfere,  lui  dit  ua 
jour  en  plein  conseil :  *  Messire  Augustin,  vous  faites 
tout  voire  possible  pour  hAter  ma  morl ;  vous  vous  flaft* 
tez  de  me  succc der ;  mais  si  les  autres  vous  connaiMant 
aussi  bien  que  jo  vous  connais,  ils  n'auront  garde  dm 
vous  ^lire.*  Lk  dessus  il  se  leva,  6mu  de  colore,  raotm 
dans  son  appartemenl,  el  mourut  quelques  jours  aprte. 
Ce  fr^re  centre  lequcl  il  s'^iait  emport^  fill  pr^ds^iMnt 
le  successcur  qu^on  lui  donna.  C*6tait  un  m^te  doBt 
on  aimait  k  tcnir  comple,  surtout  k  un  parent,  de  t'^tr^ 
mis  en  opposition  avec  lo  chef  de  la  r^publique."*  Darup 
Histoire  iu  VeniMe^  voL  ii.  sec  xi.  p.  6SS. 


lit  Lady  Morgan's  feariess  and  excellent  work  upon 
^  Italy,"  I  perceive  the  expression  of  **  Rome  of  the 
Ocean  **  applied  to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  to 
the  "  Two  Foscari.*'  My  publisher  can  vouch  for  mm 
that  the  tragedy  was  written  and  sent  to  England  some 
time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Morgan*s  work,  which  I 
only  received  on  the  1 6th  of  August.  I  hasten,  however, 
to  notice  tho  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the  originality  of 
the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  befope  the  public 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  informed  (for 
I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those  acddent- 
ally)  that  there  have  been  lately  brought  against  me 
charges  of  plagiarism.  I  have  also  had  an  anonymous 
sort  of  threatening  intimation  of  the  same  kind,  appa- 
rently with  the  intent  of  extorting  money.  To  such 
charges  I  have  no  answer  lo  make.  One  of  them  is  lu- 
dicrous enough.  I  am  reproached  for  having  formed 
the  description  of  a  shipwreck  in  verse  firom  the  narrtp 
lives  of  many  aehtal  shipwrecks  in  prose,  selecting  such 
materials  as  were  most  striking.  Gibbon  makea  it  a 
merit  in  Tasso  **  to  have  copied  the  minutest  details  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chronicles."  In  me  it  may 
be  a  demerit,  I  presume ;  let  it  remain  so.  Whilst  I  have 
been  occupie<l  in  defending  Pap^t  character,  the  lower 
orders  of  Grub-street  appear  to  have  been  assailing  mms.* 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  both  in  them  and  in  me.  One  of 
the  accusations  in  the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still 
more.laughable :  it  states  seriously  that  I  "  received  five 
hundred  pounds  for  writing  advertisements  for  Day 
and  Martin's  patent  blacking!*'  This  is  the  highest 
compliment  to  my  literary  powers  which  I  ever  received. 
It  states  also  **  ihat  a  person  has  been  trying  U>  naka 

1  Blarin  Saouto.  Vita  de'  Doebi  di  VeMsia.  p.  1164  — 
Chronicum  EuKubinum,  T.  XXI.  p-  093. — Chrurtoforo  da 
Soldo  litoria  Brewiana,  T.  XXI.  p.  891. — Navif«)M  8toria 
Venniana.  T.  XXI II.  p.  1190.— Bf.  A.  SabaUioo.  Doca  HL 
L.  VIII.  r.  301 

9  The  Veoetiam  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  tam  tai 
breakinir  the  hearts  of  their  Doges;  the  above  is  another  ia- 
stanee  of  the  kind  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbarigo ;  bo  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  AgosUno  Barbarigo,  whose  chief  mortl 
I  is  above-meatioBsd. 
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acquaintanco  with  Mr.  Townsend,  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  who  was  with  me  on  business  in  Venice  three 
years  ago,  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  defama- 
tory particulars  of  my  life  from  this  occasiond  visitor.*' 
Mr.  Townsend  is  welcome  to  say  what  he  knows.  I  men- 
tion these  particulars  merely  to  show  the  world  in  gen- 
eral what  tho  literary  lower  world  contains,  and  their 
way  of  setting  to  work.  Another  charge  made,  I  am 
told,  in  tlie  **  Literary  G  azette  *'  is,  that  I  wrote  the  notes 
to  "  Queen  Mab ;"  a  work  which  I  never  saw  till  some 
time  after  its  publication,  and  which  I  recollect  showing 
to  Mr.  Sotheby  as  a  poem  of  great  power  and  imagi- 
nation. I  never  wrote  a  line  of  the  notes,  nor  ever  saw 
them  except  in  their  published  form.  No  one  knows 
better  than  their  real  author,  that  }iis  opinions  and 
mine  differ  materially  upon  the  metaphysical  portion 
of  that  work ;  though,  in  common  with  all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  baseness  and  bigotry,  I  highly  admire  the 
poetry  of  that  and  hu  other  publications. 

Mr.  Southey,  too,  in  his  pious  preface  to  a  poem  whose 
blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  of  Wat  Tyler, 
because  it  is  equally  absurd  with  that  sincere  production, 
oaOs  upon  the  ^  legislature  to  look  to  it,*'  as  the  tolera- 
tion of  such  writings  led  to  the  French  Revolution :  not 
such  writings  as  Wat  Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  **  Satanic 
School**  This  is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  to  be 
not  true.  Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was  perse- 
cuted; Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  exiles,  Marmcmtel 
and  Diderot  w^^  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  a  perpetual  war 
was  waged  with  the  whole  class  by  the  existing  despotism. 
In  tho  next  place,  the  French  Revolution  was  not  occap 
sitioed  by  any  writings  whatsoever,  but  must  have  occurs 
red  had  no  such  writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
attribute  every  thing  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
French  Revolution  to  every  thing  but  its  real  cause. 
That  cause  is  obvious — the  government  exacted  too 
much,  and  the  people  could  neither  gitv  nor  6ear  more. 
Without  this,  the  Encyclopedists  might  have  written 
their  fingers  ofi*  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  alter- 
ation. And  the  EngUth  Revolution — (the  first,  1  mean) 
what  was  it  occasioned  by  ?  The  Pvxiiant  were  surely 
as  pknis  and  moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biographer  ?  Acts- 
acts  on  the  part  of  government,  and  not  writings  against 
them,  have  caused  Uie  past  convulsions,  and  are  tending 
to  the  iViture. 

I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolu- 
tionist :  I  wish  to  see  the  English  constitution  restored, 
and  not  debtroyed.  Bom  an  aristocrat,  and  naturally 
one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of  my  present  prop- 
erty in  the  funds,  what  have  /  to  gain  by  a  rcvohition  7 
Perhaps  I  have  more  to  lose  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Sou- 
they, with  all  his  places  and  presents  for  panegyrics  and 
abuse  into  the  liargain.  But  that  a  revolution  \m  inevi- 
table, 1  repeaU  The  government  may  exult  over  the 
repressiou  of  petty  tumuhs ;  these  are  but  the  receding 
waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the  shoret 
while  the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining  ground 
%vilh  every  breaker.  Mr.  Southey  accuses  us  of  attacking 
the  religion  of  the  country  •  and  ui  he  abetting  it  by  wriU 
ing  lives  of  WetUy  7  One  mode  of  worship  is  merely  de- 
stroyed by  another.  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
country  without  a  religion.  We  shall  be  told  of /Vance 
again :  but  it  was  only  Paris  and  a  fiimtic  party,  which 


for  a  moment  upheM  their  dogmatic  nonsense  of  thco  phi* 
lanlhropy.  The  church  of  Rnglanii,  if  nvertlirown,  wiB 
be  swept  away  by  tlie  sectarians,  and  not  by  the  sceptics. 
People  are  loo  wise,  too  well-informed,  too  certain  of 
their  own  immense  importance  in  the  realms  of  space, 
ever  to  submit  to  the  impiety  of  doubt.  There  nuv  be  i 
few  stich  diffident  s|)ecuiator8,  like  water  in  ihc  ;>t.e  lun- 
lieam  of  human  reason,  hut  they  are  very  few ,  and  their 
opinions,  without  enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  th  .  pasaiom, 
can  never  gain  proselytes — unless,  indeed,  they  are 
persecuted :  that,  to  be  sure,  will  increase  uny  thing. 

Mr.  S.,  mth  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  over  the  an- 
ticipated "  death-bed  repentance**  of  the  objects  of  hii 
dislike ;  and  indulges  himself  in  a  pleasant  ^  Vision  of 
Judgment,**  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  full  of  unpioas 
impudence.  What  Mr.  S.*s  sensations  or  ours  may  be 
in  the  awful  moment  of  leaving  this  state  of  existence, 
neither  he  nor  we  can  pretend  to  decide.  In  comnMS, 
I  presume,  with  most  men  of  any  reflection,  /  have  not 
waited  for  a  "death-bed**  to  repent  of  many  of  ny 
actions,  notwithstanding  the  "  diaboUcal  pride**  which 
tliis  pitiful  renegade  in  his  rancour  would  impute  to 
those  who  scorn  ^*ffi.  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  the 
good  or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate,  n  not  fiir 
me  to  ascertain ;  but,  as  my  means  and  opportumdei 
have  been  greater,  I  shall  limit  my  present  dcfcneetoii 
as8erti<m  (easily  proved,  if  necessary )  that  I,  **  inniy  de 
gree,**  have  done  more  real  good  in  any  one  given  jmt% 
since  I  was  twenty,  than  Mr.  Southey  m  the  wWi 
course  of  his  shifting  and  turncoat  existnice.  There  an 
several  actions  to  which  I  can  look  back  with  an  hoaeal 
pride,  not  to  be  damped  by  the  calunmics  of  a  hirdliifi 
There  are  others  to  which  I  recur  with  sorrow  and  ie> 
pontance ;  but  the  only  act  c€  wof  hSa  c/F  which  Hr. 
Southey  can  have  any  real  knowledge,  as  it  was  om 
which  brought  roe  in  contact  with  a  near  connexioB  flf 
his  own,  did  no  dishonour  to  that  connexion  oar  tout. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Southey's  calumnies  on  a  tf 
ferent  occasion,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  whick  he 
scattered  abroad,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland,  agaai 
me  and  others :  they  have  done  him  no  good  in  dai 
worid ;  and,  if  his  creed  be  the  right  one,  they  wfll  di 
him  less  in  the  next  What  hu  •*  death-bed"  may  ke 
it  is  not  my  province  to  predicate :  let  him  settle  it  nM 
his  Maker,  as  I  must  do  with  mine.  There  b  somedH| 
at  once  ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  senik 
bier  of  all  works  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  andde 
struction  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  with  Wat  l^riar,  Ai 
Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on  Mar 
tin  the  regicide,  all  shuffled  together  «i  his  writing-Mt 
One  of  his  consolations  appears  to  be  a  Latin  note  fim 
a  work  of  a  Mr.  Landor,  the  author  of  ••  G«bir,*'  whon 
friendship  for  Robert  Southey  wifl,  it  seems,  **  be  ai 
honour  to  him  when  the  ephemeral  disputes  and  epht 
meral  reputations  of  the  day  are  forgotten.**  I  lor  oi 
neither  envy  him  **  the  friendriiip,"  nor  the  gfeiy  ■ 
reversion  which  is  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Thda 
son's  fortune  in  the  third  and  fourth  generadoa.^ 
This  friendship  %vill  probably  be  as  memorable  as  h 
own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or  twdve  yiii 
ago  in  English  Bards)  Person  said  **  woald  be  remii 
bered  when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  and  not  I 
then.*'    For  the  present,  I  leave  him. 
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TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

TBZ8  "aSTSTSRT  OF  OAZM»  Z8  ZM8ORZBS0, 
BT  HIS  OBUGED  FRIEND^  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOiU 


PREFACE. 

IteftDownif  loeoes  are  iniiUed  >«aMy«ter7,''m  coA- 
■^with  the  ancMot  title  aimezed  to  dramts  upon 
dar  rabjcds,  which  were  atyled  •^Mjateriea,"  or 
fanfitiet.*'  The  anthor  has  tiy  no  meana  taken  the 
•a  ibarties  with  hia  aobjeet  which  were  conunon  fer- 
rif,aa  majbe  aeea  bj  any  reader  curioos  enough  to 
w  to  those  very  profane  productions,  whether  in 
^■h,  FVencfa,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  author  has 
titfoured  to  preaenre  the  language  adapted  to  his 
ndera;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  ia  but  rarely)  taken 
a  aetnal  Aeriptert,  he  has  made  as  little  alteration, 
a  ef  words,  as  the  rhythm  would  permit.  The 
kr  wffl  recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not 
a  thai  Eto  was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  **  the 
pSMt;"  and  that  only  because  he  was  **the  most 
iofaD  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Whaterermterpre- 
■  ihtb  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers  may  hate  put  upon 
1 1  inst  take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply 
I  Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the 
ban  were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the  Schools 
^aabridge,  •«  Behold  the  Book  !*'— hokling  up  the 
plara.  It  is  to  be  reeoUeeted  that  my  present  sob- 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  TVtCenneaf,  to 
dk  no  reference  can  be  here  made  without  ana- 
■aaa.  With  the  poems  upon  similar  topics  I  have 
besD  recently  ftn^ar.  £Knee  I  was  twenty,  I  have 
r  read  Milton ;  but  I  had  read  him  so  fiwquently 
r%  that  this  may  make  little  difiference.  Gesner's 
■ft  of  Abel"  I  hsTO  nerer  read  since  I  was  eight 
a  ef  age,  at  Aberdeen.  The  general  iwpresaion  of 
ecollectionia  delight;  but  of  the  contents,  I  reroeo 
■ly  that  Cain'a  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel'a 
B.— In  the  feDowing  pages  I  hsTo  called  them 
bhP*  and  ••  ZiBah,**  the  earliest  female  namee  which 
rii  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Laraeoh'swhres: 
I  ef  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  caUed  by  their  namea. 
Ihar,  then,  a  coincideBce  of  subject  may  hate 
id  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing,  and 
asfittle. 

la  reader  wiO  please  to  bear  m  mind  (what  few 
le  to  reooOect)  that  there  b  no  alkiBioB  to  a  flitnre 
in  any  of  the  books  oT  Moses,  nor  mdeed  mthe 
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Okl  Testament  For  a  reason  for  this  ex  raordmaiy 
omission,  he  may  consult  **Warburton's  Dirine  Lagft- 
tion ;"  whether  aatisiactory  or  not,  no  better  haa  yet 
been  assigned.  I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to 
Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  WriL 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  diffi> 
cuh  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman  upon  die 
same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  1  codd  to  restraa 
him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritoal  politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  ef 
the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has 
not  the  most  distant  allosicm  to  any  thing  of  the  lri«»d^ 
but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

JVbee.— The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  haa 
partly  adopted  m  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  work!  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the 
creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived  fi-om  the 
different  straU  and  the  bones  of  enormous  and  un- 
known animals  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  but  rather  coniirma  it ;  as  no  humas 
bones  have  yet  been  discovered  in  those  strata,  al- 
though those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near 
the  remains  of  the  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Luoifer, 
that  the  Pre- Adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  ratioiul 
beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and  propor- 
tionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  etc,  etc,  is,  of 
course,  a  poetical  fiction,  to  help  him  to  make  out  his 


I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  **Tramelogedia'*  of 
Alfieri,  called  **  Abel."— I  have  never  read  that  nor  any 
other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer,  except 
his  life. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

MEN. 
Adam. 
Caih. 
Abbl. 

SPIRITS. 

AkOKL  or  THB 
LUCI11EB« 

WOM£^. 
Etx. 

Al>AH. 
ZlUAH. 

LOKD. 
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CAIN. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 

Via  Ldmd  without  Poradue.— 7^m«,  Sunrim. 

Adam,  Etb,  Caut,  Abcl,  Adah,  Zillab,  qffkring 

a  Sacrifice, 

ADAM. 

God,  the  Eternal!  Infinite!  AU-Wiael— 
Who  out  of  darknesa  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word— all  hail ! 
Johovah,  with  returning  Hght,  all  hail ! 

KYB. 

God!  who  didat  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Pait  of  thy  work  the  firmament— ell  hail  1 

ABXL. 

God!  who  didit  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean — aii^-and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them. 
And  k>ve  both  them  and  thee— all  hail!  all  hail! 

ADAH. 

God,  the  Eternal!  Parent  of  all  things ! 

Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings. 

To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee— 

Let  me  k>ve  thee  and  them:— All  hail!  allhaill 

BILLAH. 

Oh,  God!  who  kmng,  making,  blessing  an. 
Yet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  m. 
And  drive  my  father  forth  firom  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil:— Hail!  aUhail! 

ADAM. 

Son  Ctb,  my  frstpbom,  wherefore  art  thou  tOent? 

CAIB. 

Why  should  I  speak  7 

ADAM. 

To  pray. 

CAIB. 

Haveyenotpray'd? 

ADAM. 

We  have,  most  fervently. 

cAiir. 
And  loudly:  I 
Have  heard  you. 

ADAM. 

So  will  God,  I  trust. 

ABBL. 

Abm&I 

ADAM. 

But  thou,  my  eldest-bom,  art  silent  stiD. 

CAIN. 

*T  is  betir'  I  should  be  so. 

ADAM. 

Wherefb.^io7 

CAIB. 

I  havr  nought  to  ask. 

ADAM. 

Nor  aught  to  thank  IfarT 

CAM. 

No. 


Dost  thou  not  live  7 


CAIB. 

Must  I  not  die7 


si 


Tlie  firuit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  (an. 

ADAM. 

And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh, God!  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  oTknowledgs 

CAIIV. 

And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  oflifo  7 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

ADAM. 

Oh!  my  son. 
Blaspheme  not:  these  are  serpenu' words. 

CAIB. 

WhyBoiT 
The  snake  spoke  (ncM:  it  was  the  tree  of  knowkdgs: 
It  loot  the  tree  of  life :— knowledge  is  good, 
Andlifoisgood;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  7 

EVB. 

My  boy!  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke  m  sin. 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  soe  renewM 
My  misery  in  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  watts  of  Paradise, 
Whkh  e'en  in  Paradise  destro/d  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  it.    Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.— Oh,  my  son! 

ADAM. 

Our  orisons  completed,  let  ui  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil— not  heavy,  though 
Needfiil:  the  earth  b  young,  and  yields  us  kindlf 
Her  firuits  with  little  Ubour. 

BVB. 

Cain,  my  BOB, 

Behold  thy  fother  cheerfiil  and  resagn*d. 

And  do  as  he  doth.  ^„ 

[i:^  Adam  oMf  Era. 

BILLAH. 

Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother? 

ABBL. 

Why  wik  thou  wear  this  gfc)om  upon  thy  brow. 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  7 

ADAH. 

My  beloved  Cam, 
Wih  thou  finown  even  on  me7 

CAIB. 

No,  Adah!  no; 
I  foin  weukl  be  akme  a  little  while. 
Abd,  I'm  sick  at  heart;  but  it  wiU  pass : 
Precede  roe,  brother— I  win  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind ; 
Your  gentkness  must  not  be  harshly  net: 
I'ttfoUowyouanon. 

ADAH. 

Ifnot,Iwill 
Betum  to  seek  you  here. 

ABBL. 

The  peace  of  God 
Be  on  your  spirit,  brother  1 
I  {Emi  Abbl,  Zillah,  md  Adab. 


CAIN. 
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CAiir  (mAm).  I 

And  this  n 
tad  whwefere  should  I  toil  7— because 
I  aet  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
M  Im  tMs  7 — I  was  unborn, 
be  boro ;  nor  lore  the  state 
Mrth  has  brought  me.  Whjdidhe 
pent  and  the  woman  7  or, 
nfier?  What  was  there  in  this 7 
lanted,  and  whj  not  for  him  7 
M  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
be  centro7  Thej  have  but 
an  questions,  **  *t  was  hii  will, 
**    HowknowIthat7  Because 
fbU  must  all-good,  too,  follow  7 
tiM  frnit»— and  they  are  bitter— 
eed  on  for  a  Auik  not  mine. 
»  here  7 — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 
r  and  a  sadder  aspect, 
enee:  why  do  I  quake  7 
Bar  him  more  than  other  spirits, 
ity  wave  their  fiery  swords 
s  round  which  I  linger  oft, 
v,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 
■re  my  just  inheritance, 
loeee  o'er  the  inhibited  walls, 
al  trees  which  overtop 
lelended  battlements  7 
iron  these,  the  fire-armM  angeb, 
oail  from  him  who  now  approaches? 
li^itier  &r  than  them,  nor  less 
jet  not  afl  as  beautiful 
I,  and  might  be 
Httalhy.    And  is  it 
igfait  grieve  save  humanity? 

Enter  Lugifkx. 


tal! 


LtrGirxx. 

CATK. 

Spirit,  who  art  thou  7 

LUCirSK. 


CAIN. 

And  being  so,  canst  thou 
3  walk  with  dust? 
Luoirxiu 

I  know  the  thoughts 
1  lor  it,  and  with  you. 

CAIV. 

How! 

lOdgbts? 

LUCirSK. 

They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 
1^ ; — ^*t  is  your  immortal  part 
nthiB  you. 

CAiir. 
What  immortal  part? 
n  rereaPd :  the  tree  of  life 
om  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
Mfwledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
» soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death ! 

LUCintR. 

ivid  thee;  thou  shalt  hre. 

CAIll. 


To  make  death  hatelbl,ias«  an  ranate  cfinging, 
A  kMOhsome  and  yet  all  mrincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself;  yet  cannot  oTereome— 
And  so  I  live.    Would  I  had  never  lived ! 

I.UCXPKX. 

Thou  livest,  and  must  five  fbr  ever:  thfaik  not 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  covering,  is 
Existence— it  win  cease,  and  thou  wih  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

CAiir. 
NoIms/  and  why 
No  more? 

LircirBB. 
It  nay  bo  thou  siMk  be  as  we. 
CAnr. 
And  ye? 

Are  everiMling. 

CAxir. 
Are  ye  happy? 

LUOIFBK. 

Wearemi|^. 

OAIW. 

Are  ye  happy? 

LUCirXK. 

No:  art  thou? 
CAiir. 
Howshooldlbeao?  Look  on  me! 
Luoirsm. 

Poor  clay ! 
And  thou  pratandflsi  to  be  wretched  I  Thou! 


lam 


CAm. 

tliou,  with  aU  thy  mi^  what  art  thou  f 
Lucirxx. 
One  who  aspirad  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
WouU  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  arL 


Thonkwk'st 


agod; 
i.ncirKx. 


Ii 


and,  firing,  see  no  thing 


Ifiv^ 


And  having  &fl'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.    Heconquer'd;  lethimreigni 

CAIM. 

Who? 

LUCirXK. 

Thy  lire's  Bfaker,  and  the  earth's. 

CAIlf. 

And  heaven  % 
And  an  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  ring;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

LUCirCR. 

They  say— what  they  must  sing  and  say,  on  paiii 
Of  being  that  which  I  am— and  thou  art— 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

CAM. 

And  what  is  that  7 
Lucirxa. 
Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortafity— 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omtaipotent  tyrant  in 
EGs  everlasting  &oe,  and  teU  him,  that 
His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made. 
As  he  sailh— which  I  know  not,  nor  bebeve- 
But,  if  he  made  us— be  cannot  unmake , 
We  are immaftall—Baj,  he'd  Asm  us  lo. 
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ThatbeiDa7toitw«:-*40tbim!  Hcitfrert 

But,  in  his  greatness,  it  no  happier  than 

Wc  in  our  conflict!  Goodneet  would  not  make 

Evil;  and  what  else  hath  he  made?  Butlethim 

Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  etermty 

Less  tnurthensoroe  to  his  immense  enetence 

And  unpartidpated  solitude ! 

Let  htm  crowd  orb  on  orb:  he  is  akme, 

Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant! 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  H  were  the  best  boon 

He  ever  granted :  but  let  him  reign  on. 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery ! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathize ; 

And,  suffering  in  oonoert,  make  our  panfs, 

>inuroerable,  more  endurable, 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all!  But  He!  so  wretched  m  his  height. 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  ttost  still 

Create,  and  re-create^—— 

CAITf. 

Thou  speak*st  to  me  of  things  which  long  have 
In  visions  through  my  thought :  I  never  cooM 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees:  I  see 
l*he  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim. 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  me :  I  fee!  the  wcflg^ 
or  daily  toil,  and  constant  thonght:  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  wWch  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things  :'4}at  I  thought  akoe 
This  misery  was  mine, — My  father  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  nund 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  corse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  bojr,  who  oflliers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  l^ 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 
My  sister  ZiUah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  bird's  matins  ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she  too  understands  not 
The  mmd  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathize  with  me. 
r  Is  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

LUCIFCR. 

4nd  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own  son! 
For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

CAIN. 

Ah!  didatdiou  tempt  my  mother 7 
Lucirxx. 

I  tempt  noBO, 
Save  vrith  the  truth:  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
StiU  fiwtfiil  ?  Did  /  bid  her  phick  them  not  ? 
Did  i  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  corioof 
By  their  own  innocence?  I  would  have  made  7« 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrast  ye  fbrth  no  tlmiit 
Because  **  ye  should  not  eat  the  finnts  of  liiSi, 
And  become  gods  as  we.^   Were  thoM  hii  wordi 

CAtir. 
Tbcy  w««,af  I  hateheMd  (KMmaoM  wfaoteard  tf 


LUCirXR. 

Then  who  was  the  demon  7  He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  wodd 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  7 

OATlf. 

Would  they  had  snatdi'd  bUk 

The  fruits,  or  neither! 

Lircxmu 

One  is  yours  already. 

The  other  may  be  stilL 

CAIW. 

How  so? 

LVCIFBR. 

By  being 
Toursehres,  in  your  resistance.    Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mmd,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  tilings— "t  is  made 
To  sway. 

CAiir. 

But  didet  tlxm  tempt  ray  pareols? 

Lucirsiu 

Poor  clay!  what  shodd  I  tempt  them  for,  or hoir^ 

CAnr. 
They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit 

LUCirXR. 

Who 
Saith  that?  It  is  not  written  so  on  high: 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  fkr  falsify. 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vamty 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spfartual  natore 
His  own  low  failing.    Th»  snake  was  the  snake- 
No  more ;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 
In  nature  bong  earth  also— more  in  wUdom^ 
Smce  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Thmk'st  thou  I  'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  <fie  i 

OAiir. 
But  the  thing  had  a  demon? 

LVCIFER. 

He  but  woke  one 
In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  teQ  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpem :  adc  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  afS 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes  and  your  seed*ii 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fauh  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 
That  bows  to  him  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen  sole  eternity ; 
But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.    Tby 
Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thhig. 
And  fen.   For  what  shouki  spirits  tempt  them  1  Wkrf 
Was  there  to  envy  m  tbe  narrow  bounids 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space ^bntlsp^totheeofwhatthoaknow'itMt 

With  all  tby  tree  of  knowledge. 

CAM. 

Bat  thoQ  ea»4  Mt 
Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  1  would  not  kat^t 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 


CAIN 


M» 


olookwi? 

OAIW. 

B^itpBOTed. 

LUCirKR. 

to  look  on  Death  7 
OAur. 

HehaflnoCyet 

LVaWMR. 

Bat  mmt  bo  mfowgone* 

CAIH. 

My  father 
mneChmg  dreadfiil,  and  m j  nMither 
B  he's  named;  and  Abel  lifVa  his  eyee 
and  Zillah  casts  hen  to  the  earth, 
I  prayer;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 

IBOL 

Luciruu 
And  thou? 
CAnr. 

Thoughts  unspeakable 
If  breast  to  bannif  ,  when  I  hear 
i^ity  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 

Could  I  wrestle  with  him? 
vilh  a  Hon,  when  a  boy, 
be  ran  roaring  firom  my  gripe. 

LQcirsa. 
tape,  but  will  absorb  all  things 
ha  ferm  of  earth-bom  being. 

OAIV. 


wwabeing:  wfaocodddo 
lings  to  beings  save  a  being? 

LVCirCR. 


Ah! 


CAiir. 
Who? 

LUCIFKIU 

The  Maker-«all  him 
M  thou  wilt;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

CAiir. 
that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
ahhouf^  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
■  honrible.    I  hare  look'd  out 
dswlate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
f»  of  the  waUs  of  Eden,  ebequer'd 
^■■Kwig  of  the  cherubs*  swords, 
or  what  I  thought  his  coming ;  for 
!«■•  kmgiag  in  my  heart  to  Iraow 
IS  which  shook  us  all — but  nothmg  came. 
tumM  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
and  forbidden  Paradise, 
i|^  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
so  beautiful:  shall  they,  too,  die 7 

Lucirsn. 
bit  kag  outlive  both  thine  and  thee. 

CAiir. 
fthat;  I  wadd  not  have  them  die, 
okyrely.    What  is  death?    I  fiMr, 
a  dreadful  thing ;  but  what, 
mpasB :  't  is  denounced  against  us, 
wiio  snm'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill— 


To  baNioivtd  into  the  earth. 

CAfll. 

But  Shan  I  know  it? 

Lucirsn. 
As  I  know  not  death, 
I  eannot  answer. 

cAur. 
Were  I  quiet  earth. 
That  were  no  evil;  wouU  I  ne'er  had  been 
AngfatelMbutdust! 

Lucirsiu 

That  is  a  grovling  wish. 
Less  than  thy  lather's,  lor  he  wisb'd  to  know. 

OAIK. 

But  not  to  live,  er  whsrefbre  pkick'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  7 

LUCIFER. 

He  was  hinder'd. 


Deadly  error 
Not  to  snatch  first  that  firuit:  but  ere  he  pluck'a 
The  knowledge,  he  was  if^M>rant  of  death. 
Alas !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is. 
And  yet  I  fear  it— fear  I  know  not  what ! 

LUCirSR. 

And  I,  who  know  all  thingh  fear  nothing:  see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

CAXR. 

WikthoateacHfeneall? 

LUCIIXR. 

Ay,  upon  om  ceadition. 

CAJir. 
Namftit. 

LUCIFRR. 

That 
Thou  dott  feU  down  and  worship  me— thy  Lord. 

CAIR. 

Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  fether  worships. 

LUCtrSR. 
CAIR. 

His  equal  7 

LUCIFER. 

No ; — ^I  have  nought  in  common  with  b'nn  I 
Nor  would:  I  would  be  aught  alrave — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  powCT.    I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great : — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall— be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

CAIK. 

Inever 

As  yet  have  bewM  unto  my  father's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice : — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  7   * 

LUCIFER. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  bow  <i 
Tohfaa? 

CAfR. 

Havel  not  said  it?— need  I  say  it? 
Cookl  not  thy  nighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that? 

LUCIFER. 

He  who  bows  not  to  hmi  has  bow'd  to  me ! 

CAIlf. 

But  I  win  bend  to  neither 
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vcircK. 
Ne*«rtlMlMih 
Thou  art  mjworahipper:  nol  wonhippinf 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 
CAXir. 

Ami  what  it  that? 

LUCXFKIU 

Thou  Tt  know  here    and  hereafter. 

GAIH. 

Letmftbot 
Be  taoght  the  myitefy  of  my  heing. 
Lvcirxm. 

FoUow 
Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

CAIV. 

But  I 

To  tiU  the  earth— lor  I  had 

LUOirCK. 

What? 
CAiir. 
To  cull  iome  6rflt  fituts. 

LUCirXR. 

Why? 

CAIII. 

To  ofier  op 
With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Lircirxiu 
Saidst  tnou  not 
Thou  ne'er  hadat  bent  to  him  that  made  thee? 

*  CAIH. 

Tee- 
But  AbePs  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah— 

LUeXPJBR. 

Why  dost  thou  hesitate? 

CAiir. 

She  is  my  sister, 
Bom  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  «vrung  firom  me,  with  tears,  this  promise,  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  wouki,  methinks. 
Bear  aD— and  worship  aught. 
LVcmn. 

ThenfoUowme! 

OAIH. 

J  win. 

EnUr  Adah. 

ADAH. 

My  brother,  I  hare  oome  for  thee ; 
It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy— and  we 
Hare  less  without  thee.    Thou  hast  Udlwur'd  not 
Hiis  mom ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task ;  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  gkming  as  the  light  which  ripens : 
Come  away. 

CAIH. 

See'stthounot? 

ADAH. 

I  see  an  angel ; 
Wo  hare  seen  many:  wu  he  share  our  hour 
l>f  rest  7 — he  is  welcome. 

CAiir. 

But  he  is  not  lika 
IV  augeb  we  have  seen. 

ADAH. 

Are  there,  then,  others? 
But  he  is  wekome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 


Tobe< 


Theetobei 


And  leave  us? 


be? 

cAXir  {to  Ludftr). 
Wilt  thou? 
Lucxmu 

Ii 

CAXir. 
I  nnist  away  with  him. 

IDAH. 

CAXir. 

ADAH. 

Andms? 


Beloved  Adah! 


Let  me  go  with  thee. 


ADAH. 


LVCirKR. 

No,  she  must  not. 

ADAH. 

Who 
Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  bBsit? 

CAIH. 

He  is  a  god.  / 

ADAH. 

How  know'st  thou? 
CAXxr. 

He  speaks  Gki 
Agod. 

ADAH. 

So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

LUCXrBR. 

Thou  errest,  Adah  I — was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge? 

ADAH. 

Ay— to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

LUCirXR. 

And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge— so  he  lied  not: 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth ; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

ADAH. 

But  an  we  know  of  it  has  gathered 
Evil  on  evil :  expulsion  from  our  home. 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heavinsM; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was,  and  hope  of  tbst 
Which  cometh  noL  Cain !  waUc  not  with  thii  spiHt 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me— 1 
Love  thee. 

LirCIFER. 

More  than  thy  mother  and  thy  lint? 

ADAH. 

Ido.    Is  that  a  sin,  too? 

LUCiriR. 

No,  not  yet; 
It  one  day  win  be  m  your  children. 

ADAH. 

What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch? 

LUCirXR. 

Not  as  thou  k>vest  Cain ! 

ADAH. 

Oh,  my  God ! 
Shan  they  not  k>vo,  and  bring  forth  things  that  Vf 
Out  of  their  bve?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 


CAIN. 
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MB?  wMMtKe,  their  fiohar, 
IBM  soIa  womb,  in  the  Mme  hoar 
I  we  not  love  eech  other,  and, 
oar  being,  muhiirfj 
win  lore  eech  other  as  we  lore 
,  M I  lore  thee,  my  Cain !  go  not 
I  ■piriC;  be  ia  not  of  oivB. 

LUCirSK. 

k  of  is  not  of  mj  making, 
I  a  ain  in  you— whatever 
19  who  wUl  replace  ye  in 

ADAH. 

hnt  ia  the  ain  which  ia  not 
Can  circumstance  make  am 
it  doth,  we  are  the  alarea 

LUCirSR. 

aga  than  ye  are  alarea :  and  hig^ 

|re  wouki  be  ao,  did  they  not 

pendency  of  torture 

tgoniea  of  adulation 

Mvpinga,  and  aetf-aeeking  prayers 

ia  omnipoteat,  because 

I,  and  not  from  bve, 

•alP-bope. 

▲DAB. 

Omnipotence 


LUCirSR. 

Waa  it  ao  in  Eden  ? 

ADAH. 

ne  not  with  beauty ;  thou  art  fairer 
wrpentf  and  as  false. 

LUCirSR. 

As  true, 
mother ;  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
il7 

ADAH. 

Oh,  my  mother !  thou 
fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
;  thou  at  the  least  hast  past 
aradise,  in  imioccnt 
reoorso  with  happy  spirits ; 
Idren,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
7  demons,  who  assume 
UmI,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
curious  thoughts — as  thou 
by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flushM 
armless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
'  diis  immortal  thing 
efbre  me :  I  cannot  abhor  him ; 
with  a  pleasing  fear, 
t  fhnn  him :  in  his  eye 
ding  attraction,  which 
ing  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
)  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
m:  Cain— Cain — save  mo  from  liim! 

CAIN. 

r  Adah  7    This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

ADAH. 

•nor  Crod^s :  I  have  beheld 
1  the  seraphs :  he  lodis  not 

CAIIf. 

It  there  are  rpirita  lofUer  still — 


LUCinK. 

And  atiU  kftier  than  the  I 

ADAH. 

Ay— but  not  bleaaed. 

LUCIFBR. 

If  thel 
Cooaiata  in  alaYery— no. 

ADAH. 

I  hare  heard  it  aaid. 
The  aerapha  Imm  meif    cherutini  ibioio  mam 
And  this  ahould  be  a  cherub— since  bo  bvea  not 

Lfrciruu 
And  if  the  higlier  knowledge  quenchea  lore. 
What  mnat  h§  bt  you  cannot  lore  when  known? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  kyre  leaat. 
The  aerapha*  kyve  can  be  but  ignorance: 
fhat  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parenta,  fbir  their  daring,  prorea. 
Chooae  betwixt  k>Te  and  knowledge — since  there  m 
No  other  choiee :  your  aire  hath  chooen  akeady : 
Hia  worahip  ia  but  fear. 

ADAH. 

Oh,  Cain  I  chooae  lore. 

CAW. 

For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  chooae  not— it  waa 
Bom  with  me    but  I  bve  nou^  ebe. 

ADAH. 

Our  parents  f 

CAIV. 

Did  they  lore  us  when  they  snatch'd  fraH  the  trea 
That  which  hath  driven  ua  all  firom  Paradise  ? 

ADAH. 

We  were  not  bom  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Shouki  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  7 

CAIV. 

My  little  Enoch !  and  hia  lisping  sister ! 

CouM  I  but  doom  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget^— bia  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generationa !  never 

Shall  men  k>ve  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sowM  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour !  They  pluckM  the  tree  of  acienoa 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow. 

Begot  mc— </iee— and  aU  the  few  that  are. 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multjtudea,  milliona,  myriada,  which  may  be,' 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  agea ! — And  /  muat  be  aire  of  such  thinga ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love— my  love  and  joy. 

The  rapturoua  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 

AU  we  k>ve  in  our  children  and  each  other. 

But  lead  th«an  and  oursdves  through  many  yeara 

Of  sin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

loterchcck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  ploaaure, 

To  Death — the  unknown!  Methinks  the  tree  of  know 

ledge 
Hath  not  fulfiUM  its  promise:— if  they  sinn'd. 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  aie 
Of  knowledge — «nd  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  7 — that  they  are  miserable. 
Wliat  need  of  anakea  and  fruita  to  leach  us  ihat  t 

ADAH. 

I  am  not  wretclied,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 


Be  thou  lisppy  than 


aas 
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I  win  have  nou^  to  dowkh  happinci, 
Wbieh  bamblM  me  and  nine. 

▲DAB. 

Akme  I  oodid  Ml, 

Nor  vjould  be  happj :  but  wkh  those  aroand  as, 
I  think  I  could  be  ao,  despite  of  death. 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow— if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  hare  heard. 
AvcirxA. 

And  thoo  oocddat  not 
jilone^  thou  sa j'st,  be  happj  7 

ADAB. 

Ak»e!  Oh,  my  God! 
Who  could  be  happj  and  alone,  or  good? 
To  me  my  solitude  seenu  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
Hb  brother,  and  our  chikh'en,  and  our  parents. 

Lucirsn. 
Yet  thy  Clod  is  akme ;  and  is  he  happy, 
Lonely  and  good  7 

ADAB. 

He  is  not  so;  he  hath 
The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy. 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy: 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  sprea^bng  joy? 

LUCIFKR. 

Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden; 
Or  of  his  ftrst^bom  son ;  ask  your  own  heart; 
It  b  not  traaquil. 

ADAB. 

Alas!  no;  and  you — 
Are  you  of  heaven? 

Luciruu 
If  I  am  not,  inqinre 
The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  h^piness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  liirfng  things ;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  iL    We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  mvain. 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial, 
Snce  better  may  not  be  without:  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  tho  sphit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  mom. 

ADAB. 

It  is  a  beautiful  star;  I  Vm  it  lor 
Iff  beauty. 

LUCIFER. 

An4  why  not  adore  7 

ADAB. 

Our  father 
Adores  the  Innsible  only. 

Luciixa. 

But  the  symbols 
Of  the  InrisiUe  are  the  loTeliest 
Of  whatisTisible;  and  yon  bright  star 
Ik  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

ADAB. 

Our  father 
Aaith  that  M  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  oiado  lum  and  our  mother. 

LUCirXR. 

Hasted  seen  hun 7 


Tes— in  hiswoik& 

XtUCirBR. 

But  in  his  being? 

ADAB. 

No- 
Save  m  my  father,  who  is  God*s  own  L 

Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  poweifiil 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon. 
All  light,  they  look  upon  us ;  but  thou  seen^it 
like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  whito  ckwds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumbeHd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  wouki  be  sum; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing. 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem*st  unhappy ;  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

Luciruu 

Alas!  those  tears! 
CouUst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  win  be  ihsd- 

ADAB. 

By  me  7 

LUCIFER. 

By  an? 

ADAB. 

What  an? 

LUCIFER. 

The  million  nJlEoi»« 
The  myriad  myriads— the  aO-peopled  ear  Ji— 
The  unpeopled  earth— and  the  o'er-peopled  beO, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

ADAB. 

OhCaxi! 
This  spirit  corseth  as. 

CAIH. 

Let  him  say  on ; 
Hhn  win  I  fbUow. 

ADAB. 

Whither? 

LUCIFER. 

To  a  place 
Whence  he  shan  come  back  to  thee  in  an  boor; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

ADAB. 

How  can  that  be  7 

LUCIFER. 

Did  not  your  Maker  make 
Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  7 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work. 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many. 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  7 

CAIH. 

Lead  OB. 

▲DAB.  

WiDbi 
In  sooth  return  within  an  hour  7 

l.UCIFBR. 

HeshaU. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  fix>m  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity : 
Wu  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement— 
But  that's  a  mystery.    Cain,  oome  on  with  bM' 


CAIN. 
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Lucirxs. 
AjfWWMnl  Iw alone 
ion  that  place  (the  first  and  laat 
ian,  save  OinB)~«hall  come  back  to  thee, 
«t  iflent  and  expectant  world 
astfais:  at  present  there 


ADAH. 

Where  dweDest  thou  7 
Lucirsm. 
iBspace.  Where  should  I  dwell?  Where  are 
Gods— there  am  I ;  all  things  are 
I  me ;  Ufe  and  death — and  time — 
id  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
t  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
nee  peopled  or  shall  people  both^ 
tf  realms !  So  that  I  do  divide 
Men  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
rere  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
d  here?  His  sngels  are  within 

ADAH. 

So  thej  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
our  mother  first. 

1.UCIFER. 

Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 
kmg  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 

nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 

deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
•er  has  lefl  thee.    FoUow  me. 

CAIN. 

e  said  it.     [ExewU  Lrcirsn  and  Caih. 
AOAB  {foUmott  txclciming) 

Cain!  my  brother!  Cain! 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Ahyn  of  Space. 

CAI5. 

r,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 

LUCirXR. 

ve  faith  in  roe,  and  thou  shalt  be 
B  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

CAIIf. 

without  impiety  7 

LVCirCR. 

dsmknot!  doubt-— and  perish!  thus 

he  edict  of  the  other  God, 

me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 

und  to  miserable  things, 

iring  nougnt  oeyond  their  shallow  senses, 

word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 

what  is  proclaimed  to  them 
lenent.     I  will  have  none  such : 
worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
r  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
)  of  my  dooming.     There  will  come 
ten,  tossM  upon  some  water-drops, 

say  to  a  man,  ^  Believe  in  mo, 
le  waters  ;*'  and  the  man  shall  walk 
K  52 


ThebiUowtandbeaaft.    /wiDnotnj 
Believe  in  mc,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

cAiir. 

Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art. 
Is  yon  our  earth? 

Lucirsm. 
Dost  thou  not  reeognise 
The  dust  which  fonn'd  your  father? 

CAIV. 

Can  itbe7 
Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  un  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  stiD, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  7  Where  are  its  walls. 
And  they  who  guard  them  7 

LUCirZR. 

Point  me  out  the  site 
Of  Paradise. 

CAIV. 

How  should  1 7  As  we  move 
like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaDer, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  riione  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheki  them  from  the  skirts  of  Panufise : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them. 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  <m. 
Increase  thdr  myriads. 

LUCirCR. 

And  if  there  should  be 
Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms. 
All  living,  and  aD  doomM  to  death,  and  wretched. 
What  wouldst  thou  think? 

CAIW. 

I  should  be  proud  of  thought 
Which  knew  such  things. 

LUCirXR. 

But  if  that  high  thought  wsie 
LinkM  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  scimce  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  dovm 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  fiilsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat. 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  sods  and  bodies,  all  foredoomM  to  be 
As  firail,  and  few  so  happy 

CAiir. 

Spirit!  I 
Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing. 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  judge  till  now.     But,  spirit^  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth). 
Here  let  me  die:  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
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Who  can  bat  mfier  many  7«an,  wad  <fiea 
Methmln,  is  roerdy  propafating  death, 
And  multiplying  munier. 


Thou  canat  not 


AH  <fie— there  ii  what  i 


The  Other 
Spake  not  of  thia  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  hb  forehead.    But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

LUCIFER. 

/  am  angelic :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am? 

CAIN. 

I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  ste  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  n^  power. 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  faculties. 
Although  iiiierior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

LVCirXR. 

What  are  they,  which  dwell 
So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  m  day  7 

CAiir. 

And  what  art  thou,  who  dwellest 
So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
If ature  and  immortality,  and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful  7 

LUCIFKR. 

I  seem  that  which  I  am ; 
And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  7 

CAiir. 

Thou  hast  said,  I  most  be 
Immortal  m  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
Hiis  until  lately — but,  since  it  must  be, 
iiCt  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
f  o  anticip^  my  immortality. 

LUcirxR. 
iluMi  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

CAIN. 

How  7 

LUCIFER. 

BTBufTering. 

CAIIV. 

And  must  torture  be  mmoctal  7 

LUCIFER. 

We  and  thy  sons  will  try.    But  now,  behold  I 
Is  it  not  glorious  7 

CAIN. 

Oh,  thou  beautifld 
And  unima^nable  ether !  and 
Te  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  lights !  what  are  ye  7  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  intenninaMe 
Air,  where  ye  roQ  along,  &s  I  have  seen 
The  leares  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  7 
Is  your  coarse  measured  for  ye  ?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  m  your  unbounoed  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think. 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  7 
Oh  God!  Oh  Gods!  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  t 
How  liosutiful  ye  vc '  how  beautifiii 


Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whaiaoe'er 
They  may  be !  Let  me  die,  as  aturos  die 
(If  that  they  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge !  My  thoughts  aie  not  m  this  boor 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is: 
Spirit!  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

LUCIFEB 

Art  thou  not  nearer  7  look  back  to  thine  earth! 

CAIN. 

Where  is  it7  I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

LUCIFER. 

Look  there! 


I  cannot  see  iL 


CAIN. 


LUCIFER. 

Yet  it  sparkles  stiD. 

CAIN. 

What,  yonder? 

LUCIFER. 

Yea. 

GAIN. 

And  wih  thou  tdl  me  io7 
Why,  I  have  seen  the  Bre-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  thenu 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  nvHi 
Each  bright  and  sparkling,— what  dost  think  eftlMS 

CAIN. 

That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautifiil, 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight. 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course. 
Must  both  be  guided. 

LUCIFER. 

But  by  whom,  or  what? 

CAIN. 

Show  me. 

LUCIFER. 

Dar'st  thou  behoki  7 

CAIN. 

How  know  I  what 
I  dan  behold  7  as  yet,  thou  hast  ahown  nought 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  fiirther. 

LUCIFER. 

On,  then,  with  roe. 
Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  inunoctal? 

CAIN. 

Why,  what  are  things? 

LUCIFER. 

^o<A  partly:  buiwfaatdpib 
Sit  next  thy  heart? 

CAIN. 

The  th'mgs  I  see. 

LUCIFER. 

But  what 
Sate  nearest  it  7 

CAIN. 

The  things  I  have  not  seen. 
Nor  over  shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

LUCIFER. 

What  if  I  show  to  thee  tilings  which  have  diadt 
As  I  have  ahown  thee  much  which  cannot  die? 


CAIN. 
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Lucircn. 
ov  nigfaty  winfi, 

CAIV. 

vn  the  bhM !  The  tUra  iade  from  oi! 
re  M  my  eerth?  let  me  k)ok  od  it, 
of  it. 

Lucim. 

Tie  now  beyond  thee, 
■ee  then  thou  in  it: 
It  thoa  cuat  escape  it ;  thou 
I  to  earth,  and  aU  its  diMt ; 


CAIH. 

I  lead  me  7 

LUCirXR. 

To  what  was  before  thee ! 
r  the  world;  of  which  thy  world 

CAIV. 

What!  is  it  not  then  new 7 

LUCIPCR. 

B  is :  and  that  was  ere  thou 
ft  things  which  seem  to  us 
Iter:  many  things  will  hare 
ne,  which  would  pretend  to  hare 
g,  hare  had  one  as  mean 
fl^Mier  things  hare  been  extinct 
r  much  meaner  than  we  can 
menCf  only  and  the  apace 
Bust  be  aD  tatehangeable, 
ke  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
p--«nd  canst  but  comprehend 
day,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

CAIV. 

hat  thou  wilt,  I  can  surrey. 

LUCIFER. 
CAIlf. 

jt  the  lighu  fade  from  me  fast, 
w  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd, 
ok  of  worlds. 

LUCIFER. 

And  such  they  are. 

CAIN. 

iem7 

LUCIFER. 

It  may  be. 

CAIR. 

Andmen7 

LUCIFER. 

igher. 

CAIlf. 

Ay!  and  serpents  too 7 

LUCIFER. 

Lve  men  without  them7  must  no  reptile 
le  erect  oaes7 

CAIH. 

How  the  lights  recede  I 

LUCIFER. 

To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 
,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

CAIR. 

■k,  and  dark— the  stars  are  gone ! 


And  yet  thoo  saest 

OAIR. 

TisafMiiulfight! 
No  sun,  no  mooB,  no  fights  innumerable. 
The  Feiy  bhie  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreaiy  twilight ;  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses,  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  fight, 
Seem'd  fiiB  of  fife  eren  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gare  way,  and  showM  them  taking  shapee 
Unequal,  of  deep  wtMajB  and  vast  mounts  ins ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  fk>ating  moons,  which  took 
Like  them  the  features  of  fiur  earth :— instead. 
All  here  seene  dark  and  <keadfiil. 

LUCIFER. 

But  dwtinct. 
Thou  sedcest  to  behold  deatl^  and  dead  things? 

CAiir. 
I  seek  it  not;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  iny  she's  sin  makes  him  and  me. 
And  aU  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once  what  I 
Bluet  one  day  see  perforce. 

LUCIFER. 

Behold! 

CAIN. 

TisdarknMii 

LUCIFER. 

And  so  it  shaD  be  ever;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates  I 

(ULIR. 

Enormous  rapours  roll 
Apart-what'sthis? 

LUCIFER. 

Enter! 

CAIR. 

Can  I  return? 

LUCIFER. 

Return!  be  sure:  how  else  should  death  be  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Throu^  thee  and  thine. 

CAIR. 

The  doods  Still  open  wide 
And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

LUOIFSR. 

Advance! 

CAIR. 

And  thou! 

LUCIFER. 

Fear  not-^without  me  thou 
Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On!  oo! 
[Thtjf  difopfMr  though  lAs  eUmm* 


SCENE  n. 

Hodm. 

EnUt  Lucifer  and  Caif. 

CAIlf. 

How  silent  and  bow  vast  are  these  dim  worids* 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopic« 
Than  the  huge  brilKant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
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Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  popolice 

Of  aome  all  unimaginable  heaven 

Than  thinga  to  be  inhabited  themaolTes, 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  |>al{iable  anmennty 

Of  matter,  which  aeem'd  made  for  fife  to  dweQ  oa* 

Rather  than  life  itaelf.    But  here,  all  ia 

So  shadowy  and  aoM  of  twihf^  thai 

«t  speaka  of  a  day  peat. 

LUCIFSE. 

Itis  theredm 
Of  death.— WouMat  have  it  preaoMt? 

TiUIknow 
That  which  it  reaflj  ia,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  It  be  aa  I  have  beard  my  lather 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  t 
Oh  God!  I  dare  not  think  on U!  Cursed  be 
>He  who  mvented  life  that  leads  to  death ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that  being  life 
Could  not  retain*  but  needs  must  forfeit  itr— 
Even  for  the  innocent ! 

LDCIFKE. 

Dost  thou  curse  thy  fether? 

CAIK. 

Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forlndden? 

LUcxrxR. 

Thou  say'st  well : 
The  curse  is  mutual 't  wixt  thy  sire  and  thee^ 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  7 

CAIK. 

Let  them  ahare  it 
With  me,  their  sire  and  brother !  Whatelaeis 
Bequeathed  to  me  7  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy— what  are  ye? 
live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  7 

LUCIFBIU 

Somewhat  of  both. 
CAiir. 
Then  what  is  death? 

LUCIFER. 

What?  Hath  not  He  who  made  ye 
Said  tia  another  life? 

CAIlf. 

TUl  now  He  hath 
Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shaU  die. 

LUCIFCa. 

Perhapa 
He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  aecret. 

CAiir. 
Happy  the  day ! 

LUCIFXa. 

Yea,  happy  I  when  unfolded 
Through  agoniea  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  for  thia  only ! 

CAIH. 

What  are  these  mighty  phanioma  which  I  aee 
Floating  around  me? — ^they  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 


Round  our  regretted  and  ■nenter'd  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  viewM  it 
In  Adam'a,  and  in  Abel'a,  and  in  mine. 
Nor  in  my  Bister-bride's  nor  in  ray  duldren's ; 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  thou^  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  kwks  like  aomelhing  which, 
If  not  the  hat,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  fed 
Of  aeeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape ;  for  I  never  aaw  auefa.    They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  aeraph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  anght  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
Aa  the  most  beautifiil  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  ao  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 


LUCIFSK. 

Yet  they  lived. 

CAIK. 

Lvcirss. 


WhanT 


WhB) 


Thouliveet. 


When? 


They^ 


LUCirXR. 

On  what  thou  caBest  earth 

CAIK. 

Adam  ia  the  first. 


LUCIFSR. 

Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  theae. 

CAIN. 

And  what  are  they? 

LUCIFXa. 

That  which 
Thouahaltbe. 

CAIW. 

But  what  toen  they  ? 

LUCIFSa. 

Living,  hi{h, 
Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glcnioua  things, 
Aa  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e*er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  sbaU  be, 
In  ita  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ; — and  how  weak  they  are,  jodft 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

CAIN. 

Ahmel  and  did  <Aey  P^i^^ 

LUCIFER. 

Yes,  from  their  earth,  aa  thou  wrilt  fede  fiom  thise. 

CAm. 
But  waa  muie  thein  7 

LUCIFER. 
CAIV. 

But  not  as  now: 
It  is  loo  little  and  too  kmly  to 
Sustain  such  creaturea. 

LUCITXR. 

IVue,  it  waa  more 

CAIR. 

And  wherefore  did  it  fall? 


CAIN. 
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LVClFEm. 

AdcHknwlioftlb. 

OAIlf. 
LUCIFER. 

Bj  a  most  cnishiiig  and  inexorable 
and  (fiiorder  of  the  elements, 
:k  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaoa 
M  struck  out  a  world:  such  things, 
I  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity.^ 
I  gut  upon  the  past. 

CAM. 

TisawAil! 
LtrcjrcR. 
Behold  these  phantoms !  thej  were  one 
Ihouart. 

CAIN. 

Andmustlbe 

LUCirXR. 

Let  Him  who  made  thee  answer  that, 
what  thj  predecessors  are, 
mj  ascrs  thou  ieelest,  in  degree 
ij  petty  feelings,  and 
portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Digence  and  earthly  strength. 
iirii"""  have  with  what  they  had 
rhat  ye  ahaU  have— death ;  the  rest 
r  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
eader'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
ughty  universe,  crushM  into 
•el  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
e  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  Mindness 
)f  Ignorance,  from  which 
VM  barr'd  as  poison.    But  behold 
superior  beings  are  or  were: 
tee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
ly  task— 1 11  waft  thee  there  in  safely. 
can. 


LUCirSR. 

Ilowkmg? 
cAiir. 

For  erer  I 
ay  return  here  from  the  earth. 
Id  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  aQ 
m  shown  me— let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

LUCirEB. 

:  thou  now  beholdest  as 

:  which  is  reality. 

•sdf  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 

hrough  what  the  things  thou  see's!  have 


Luciruu 
2%cir  eaith  is  gone  fereves— 
Bo  changed  by  its  comrukionv  they  woekl  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  now  scarcely-hardeoM  surfrice— 't  wa»^ 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  imm  / 

CAIIV. 

And  is; 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  tall  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bean  of  beautiful,  untoiling. 
Nor  gratify  iny  thw— mi  sweUkg  thought* 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousamJ  feeis 
Of  death  and  life. 

LUCIFEK. 

What  thy  work!  is  thou  see'st. 
But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  whKh  il  was. 

CAur. 
And  those  enonnoiis  creativikt 
Phantoms  inferior  ni  intdligenre 
(At  least  so  seeiaing)  to  the  things  we  hare  pass'd. 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wiU  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  whieh 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ;  taller  than 
The  chendngnarded  waUs  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  Uke  the  fiery  swords  which  fenee  them, 
And  tusks  projectmg  like  the  trees  stripped  of 
Their  bark  and  branches    what  were  they  7 
Lucirxm. 

Thai  whieh 
The  mammoth  is  in  thy  world ;— but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 
OAur. 

But 
None  on  it? 

LUCirSR. 

No:  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  wouU  render  the  curse  on  it  velese— 
rr  would  be  destroy'd  so  early. 


cAiir. 
By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 

LacirBn. 
By  mine !  But,  plighted  to  return, 
oys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
breathless  save  thyselC    Gaze  on; 
lubk  lo  dwell  here  tin  thine  hour 

CAnr. 
id  tlMse,  loo,  can  they  ne'er  repass 
imT 


But  why  loor  f 

LUCITBR. 

You  have  forgotlflB  the  denunciatien 
Whkh  drove  your  race  from  Eden    war  with  all  thifi 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  tlungs. 
And  pangs,  and  bitterneiB ;  theee  were  the  firuita 
Of  the  forbklden  tree. 

CAIK. 

But  animals — 
Did  they  loo  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 

LVcimu 

Tour  Maker  told  ye,  thejf  were  made  for  you. 
As  you  for  him. — ^Tou  wouki  not  have  their  doooi 
Superior  to  your  own?  Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

OAiir. 

Ahs!  the  hopeiess  wretches ' 
They  too  most  share  my  sow's  fate,  fike  his  sons : 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple , 
Like  them,  toe,  without  the  so  dear-booghl  fcnsiaH|« « 
It  was  a  Ijnng  tree— for  we  ibioio  nothing. 
At  least  iXprommdJtnemhdf  at  the  fries 
Of  death    hmhumlml§ttmi  bat  what  ibeiss  nan 
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Lvcinuu 
It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  Mghttt  knowledne ; 
And  beinf  of  all  thinge  the  fole  thing  certain. 
At  least  leads  to  the  mreiCMience:  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

CAXV. 

These  dim  realms 
I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

LVCIFXa. 

Because 
ny  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly^-but  ^t  is  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 
cAiir. 

We  knew  already 
Tliat  there  was  death. 

LUCirCR. 

But  not  what  was  beyond  it. 
CAiir. 
Nor  know  I  now. 

LUCirXR. 

Thou  know'st  that  there  is 
A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own— 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  mom. 
cAiir. 

But  an 
dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucirxm. 

Be  content;  it  will 
clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

CAIH. 

And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 

Of  gknious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us. 

Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 

The  rirer  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 

Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 

And  boundless  and  of  an  ethereal  hue— 

What  is  it? 

Lucirsiu 
There  is  stall  some  such  on  earth. 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it— 't  is  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

CAIN. 

*T  is  like  another  worid;  a  liquid  sun— 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  7 

LUCIFKR. 

Are  its  habitants. 
The  p«Bt  leriathans. 

CAIV. 

And  yon  immense 
Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  Tasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
llnnself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  lookM  on— 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden? 

Lucmea. 
Ere,  thy  mother,  best 
Can  teD  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

cAiir. 
nris  seems  too  terrible.    No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 


LUCITXB. 

Bait  thm  M»<r  behflU  hlB  T 


cAnr. 

Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  callM), 
But  nerer  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
Tlw  fatal  fhut,  nor  ercn  of  the  same  aspect 

LUCIFBIU 

Tour  &ther  saw  him  not? 

I  CATH. 

No ;  t  was  my  mocber 
Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent 

LUCIFBK. 

Goodman!  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons*  wtm 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that 's  new  or  strange. 
Be  sure  thou  see'at  first  who  hath  tempted  thent, 

CAIH. 

Thy  precept  comes  too  late:  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

LUCirSB. 

But  there 
Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  nan  t^ 
And  man  tempt  woman : — let  thy  sons  kwk  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one :  for 't  is  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense :  H  is  true, 
'T  will  not  be  follow'd,  so  there 's  little  lost 

CAIlf. 

I  understand  not  diis. 

LUCIPVB. 

The  happier  thou  !— 
The  world  and  thou  are  still  too  yom^!  ThouthinlMl 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  is  it 
Not  so? 

CAIlf. 

For  crime  I  know  not ;  but  (or  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

LUCIFKK. 

First-bom  of  the  first  man ! 
Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil, 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufferest,  are  both  Eden, 
In  all  its  innocence,  compared  to  what 
J%ou  shortly  may'st  be ;  and  that  sUte  again, 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  paradise 
To  what  thy  sons*  sons'  sons,  aocumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do.— 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth ! 

CAiir. 

And  wherefore  didm  ihoe 
Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  7 

LUCIPBa. 

Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  ? 

CAlH. 

Yes:  as  being 
The  road  to  happiness. 

LUCirSM. 

If  truth  be  so. 
Thou  hast  it 

CAiir. 
Then  my  father's  God  did  weO 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

LUCIPEK. 

But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it 
But  ignorance  vf  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  aQ  things. 

CAIV. 

Not  of  aD  things.    Ao. 
(Ill  not  believe  it— for  I  thirst  lor  good. 


CAIN. 


9t5 


Lucirsm. 

id  what  doth  not  7  If^  covets  evil 
billeraake?—iVan«— nothing!  'til 
of  all  life  and  Ufelennees. 

CAIN. 

•  glonoua  orbe  which  we  behold* 
dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
le  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
■ae;  they  are  too  beautiful. 

LUCIFER. 

sen  them  from  afar. 

CAIN. 

And  what  of  that? 
D  but  diminish  glory — they, 
y,  must  be  more  ineffable. 

LUCIFKR. 

M  thmgs  of  earth  most  beautiful, 
heir  beauty  near. 

CAIN. 

I  have  done  this— 
t  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

LUCirEK. 

most  be  delusion.— What  is  that, 
g  nearest  to  thine  eyes,  is  still 
ifid  than  beauteous  things  remote  7 

CAIN. 

.dah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
loe  nooo  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
■  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit^s  world — 

*  twiUght— 4he  sun's  gorgeous  coming- 
indescribable,  which  fills 
ih  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
nd  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
western  paradise  of  clouds — 
ihade— the  green  bough— the  bird's  voice— 
iMrd^s,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 

B  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 

doses  over  Eden's  walls ; — 

e  nothing  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 

s  face :  1  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 

A. 

LOCIFKS. 

T  is  frail  as  fair  mortality, 
liawn  and  bloom  of  young  creatiim 
t  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
its  offspring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

CAIN. 

K>,  being  not  her  brother. 

LUCirCR. 

Mortal! 
hood 's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

CAIN. 

canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

LUCIFER. 

hat  thine  own  shall  be  lor  me. 
I  dost  piiesess  a  beautiful 
smI  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes, 
KM  wretched? 

CAIN. 

Why  do  I  exist? 
Ml  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
rho  made  us  roust  be  as  the  maker 
mhappy !  To  produce  destruction 
never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
f  sire  says  He 's  omnipotent : 
is  evil— He  being  good  7    I  ask'd 


This  question  of  my  fadNr;  and  he  said, 

Because  tliis  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good.    Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 

Its  deadly  opposite !  I  lately  saw 

A  Iamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  sodding 

Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 

And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam : 

My  father  phick'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 

The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 

Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 

The  mother's  milk,  who  o^er  it  tremulous 

Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbe  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  fiom  evil 

Springs  good ! 

LUCIFER. 

What  didst  thou  answer? 


Nothmg;  fcr 
He  ii  my  father:  but  I  thought,  that  *t  were 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  sfun^  of  dl,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

LUCIFER. 

But  as  thou  saidst. 
Of  all  bek>ved  thmgs  thou  kyvest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

CAIN. 

Most  assuredly: 
What  should  I  be  vrithout  her? 

LUCIFER. 

What  ami? 

CAIN. 

Dost  thou  love  nothing? 

LUCIFER. 

What  does  thy  God  love? 

CAIN. 

AD  thmgs,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

LUCIFER. 

And  therefore  thou  canst  not  see  if  /  love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose. 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snow, 

CAIN. 

Snows!  what  are  they? 

LUCIFER. 

Be  happier  in  not  knowmg 
What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  dime  which  knows  no  winter  * 

CAIN. 

But  dost  thou  not  k>ve  something  like  thyself? 

LUCIFER. 

And  dost  thou  love  %w|/'7 

CAIN. 

Yes,  but  love  moi« 
What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable. 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  1  k>ve  iU 

LUCIFER. 

Tlou  Invest  it,  because  'tis  beautifiil. 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  krve 
WiU  cease,  Uke  any  other  appetite. 

CAIN. 

Cease  to  be  beautiful !  how  can  that  be  7 
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Lociivm. 
With  time. 

OAJV. 

But  time  ho  past,  anii  hitherto 
Even  Adam  ud  my  mother  both  are  iair: 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  eeraphim— 
But  rery  iair. 

LVCirXK. 

All  that  must  pan  away 
In  them  and  her. 

CAiir. 
I 'm  torry  for  it ;  bat 
Camiot  conceiTe  my  love  for  her  the  leu. 
And  when  her  beauty  diiappears,  melhinka 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work* 

Lucirsiu 
I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

OAIH. 

And  I  thee  who  loWst  nothing. 

LUCIFKB. 

And  thy  brother— 
Sitf  he  not  near  thy  heart? 

CAIH. 

Why  should  he  not? 

LUOirSB. 

Thy  father  lores  him  weft— so  does  thy  God. 

OAiir. 
AndsodoL 

Luciruu 
'Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

CAXV. 

Meekly! 

LUCirSR. 

He  is  the  second  bom  of  flesht 
And  is  his  mother's  farourite. 
CAiir. 

Let  him  keep 
fier  (avour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  winiu 

Lvcmx. 
And  his  fiuher's? 

CAIV. 

WhatMthal 
Tome?  shouU  I  not  lore  that  which,  all  lofe? 

LucirBn. 
And  the  Jehorah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  beauteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise— 
He,  too,  tooks  smilmgiy  oo  Abel. 

OAIN« 

I 

Ne'er  saw  Him,  and  I  know  not  if  He  smiles. 

LUCirSB* 

Bat  yoo  hare  seen  his  angels. 

CAIV. 

Rarely. 
Lircipxx. 

But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  lovte  your  brother ; 
/fit  sacrifices  are  acceptable* 

CAIV. 

So  be  they!  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 

LucxrsB. 
Because  Uwu  hast  thooght  of  this  en  Dow» 
CAor. 

And  if 


I  haoe  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  thai (htpmrn 

m  ivtla«n^— Spirit ! 
Hert  we  are  in  %  work! ;  speak  not  of  mtiie. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  imtkos 
Mighty  Pre- Adamites  who  walked  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck :  thou  hast  pointed  sot 
Myriads  of  starry  worids,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  m 
Infinity  of  life :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us— death ;  thou  hast  shows  n 

much— 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehorah  dwells. 
In  his  especial  paradise— or  CUim  ; 
Where  is  it  7 

LUCIPXR. 

JXirv,  and  o'er  all  sjiace. 

CAIN. 

But  ye 
Have  some  aUotted  dwdUng— as  all  things ; 
CUy  has  its  earth,  and  other  workls  their  temnts; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  ow  breath  hare  tfaetis,tkN 

say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine— 
Te  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucirxm.     > 
No,  we  reign 
Together,  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

CAiir. 
Would  there  were  only  one  (^  ye !  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  unkm 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory? 

LUCIFKB. 

Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother  7 

CAIN. 

We  are  brethren. 
And  so  we  shall  remain ;  but,  were  it  not  so, 
Is  spbit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  (all  out? 
InfiniTjr  with  immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery— 
For  what? 

LUCirXB. 

To  reign. 

CAiir. 
Did  ye  not  teQ  me  that 
Ye  are  both  eternal  7 

LUCIFSR. 

Yea! 
CAiir. 
And  what  I  hate  sees, 
Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless  7 

LUCirSR. 

Ay. 
CAiir. 

And  cannot  ye  both  rdign  then?— is  then  not 
Enough  7— why  should  ye  differ  ? 

LVCirSB. 

We  taft  reign. 

OAIV. 

But  one  of  yon  makes  eviL 


CAIN. 
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Lucm&. 

Of  worids  and  Sib,  which  I  hold  with  him-No ! 

Which? 

I  have  a  victor— true ;  but  no  superior. 

CAIH. 

Homage  He  has  from  all— but  none  from  me: 

Thoul  for 

I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  batUed 

Ado  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not? 

In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity. 

LUCIFSR. 

And  the  unftthomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

It  He  who  made  7    /  made  ye  not ; 

teaturee,  and  not  mine. 

CAIlf. 

All,  aU,wiU  I  dispute!     And  work! by  worid. 

Then  leave  us 

Bt,  ae  ihou  say'it  we  are«  or  ehow  me 

ShaU  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 

f,  or  ^  dwelling. 

Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shaO  cease. 

X.UCIFXR. 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd ! 

I  could  show  thee 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

he  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 

erennore. 

He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquerM 

CAIN. 

EvU;  but  what  will  be  the  good  He  gives? 

And  why  not  now? 

Were  I  the  victor,  kU  works  would  be  deemM 

LUCIFSJU 

The  only  evil  ones.    And  you,  ye  new 

srind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to  gather 

And  scarce-bom  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifbi 

To  you  afaready  m  your  little  workl  7 

Mught;  and  tAou  wouldst  go  on  aspirtng 

CAIN. 

t  double  mysteries !  the  two  PrindpUa  ! 

But  few ;  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

LUCIFER. 

thy  ambition,  for  to  see 

Back 

ese,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  1 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 

CAlH. 

perish,  so  I  see  them ! 

Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  ovm  essence. 

i^ocirsR. 

And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 

There 

But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him ;  if 

her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake! 

Evil  springs  from  him,  do  not  name  it  mine. 

Nddst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them ; 

Tin  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ;  and  judge 

1  &r  the  Other  state. 

Not  by  words,  thou^  of  spirits,  but  the  fruiU 

CAIV. 

Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 

Of  death? 

Oils  good  gia  has  the  fatal  apple  given— 

LUCIFBR. 

prehide. 

CAIM. 

'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 

Then  I  dread  it  less. 

know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails : 

LUCIFSR. 

irill  convey  thee  to  thy  world. 

Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 

1  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 

[rheydi$app€m. 

too,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

CAIW. 

hast  shown  me? 

ACT  III. 

LUCIFBR. 

SCENE  I. 

?    And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd, 

Tfm  Earth  fuar  Eden,  <u  in  Ad  L 

1  to  know  thyself? 

EnUr  Cain  and  Adah. 

CAIN. 

Alas!  Iseem 

ADAH. 

Hush!  tr«ad softly,  Cain. 

LUCIFBR. 

CAIN. 

id  this  shodd  be  the  human  sum 

IwiD;  butwhereforaf 

ge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness ; 

ADAH. 

lat  science  to  thy  chiMren,  and 

e  them  many  tortures. 

Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

CAIN. 

OAIN. 

Haughty  spirit  1 

Cypress!  'tu 

A  gkxnny  tree,  whkh  looks  as  if  it  moum'd 

irior. 

O'er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou  chooM  a 

LUCIFBR. 

For  our  child's  canopy  ? 

No !    By  heaven,  which  He 

ADAH. 

the  abyHi  and  the  immensi^ 

*  BMUMtebraactai 
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Shut  out  the  ran  like  night,  and  therefore  leemM 
Fitting  to  shadow  tlumber. 

Ay,  the  last— 
And  longest;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[They^o  ^loth§  dukU 
How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  checks, 
In  their  p'l''^  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose-leavos  strewn  beneath  them. 

ADAH. 

And  his  lips,  too, 
How  beautifully  parted !  No,  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon— 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over. 
Rut  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
Tb  closed. 

CAIN. 

You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.    He  smiles,  and  sleeps !— Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young :  sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent !  thou  hast  not  pluckM  the  fruit— 
Thou  know*8t  not  thou  art  naked  !   Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown. 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  7     But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles. 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o*er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o*er  them: 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.     He  must  dream^ 
Of  what  7     Of  Paradise !— Ay  I  dream  of  it. 
My  dismherited  boy  !     'T  is  but  a  dream ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers. 
Shall  walk  m  that  forbidden  place  of  joy ! 

ADAH. 

Dear  Cain  I     Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past ; 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  7 
Can  we  not  make  another  7 

CAIN. 

Where  7 

ADAH. 

Here,  or 
Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Hsve  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother. 
And  Ziilah— our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  benides  our  bulh  7 

CAI5. 

Yes,  death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we  owe  her. 

ADAH. 

Cain !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee  hence. 
Hath  saddcn'd  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld. 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him. 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Kdth  given  thee  back  to  us. 
CAm. 

So  soon? 

ADAH. 

'Tisscarody 
Two  huursBDce  ye  departed:  tmoUmghaun 


To  me,  but  only  hour$  upon  the  sun. 

CAIIf. 

And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worids  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  mora 
Shall  light;  and  worlds  he  never  fit :  methoagtot 
Years  had  roU'd  o'er  my  absence. 

ADAH. 

Hardly  hours. 
CAifr. 
Tho  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time. 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds. 
Pleasing  or  painful,  little  or  abnighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirr'd  eztingu'ish'd  worlds: 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  bttleness  again.    Well  said  the  spirit. 
That  I  was  nothing ! 

ADAH. 

Wherefore  sakl  he  8o7 
Jehovah  said  not  that 

CAIEI. 

No :  he  contents  hhn 
With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 
And  afler  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again— for  what  7 

ADAH. 

Thou  know'f  t- 
Even  for  our  parents'  error. 
CAiir. 

What  is  that 
To  us  7  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die ! 

ADAH. 

Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  w\s  with  ihce. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  five ! 

CAIIf. 

Why,  so  say  I— provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

ADAH. 

How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one  di/ 
May  not  redeem  our  race  7 

CAIIf. 

By  sacrificing 
The  harmless  for  the  guilty  7  what  atonement 
Were  there 7  why,  we  are  innocent:  what  htfc w« 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  m/st%.rious,  nameless  sin— 
If  it  bo  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  7 

A  DAB. 

Alas !  tho*j  sinnest  now,  my  Cain ;  thy  words 
Sound  impiwus  in  mine  ears. 

CAIN. 

Then  leave  me ! 

ADAH. 

Ne««. 
Though  thy  ood  left  thee. 

OAiir. 
8aj,  what  hat*  wthflft? 


CATN. 
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ADAH. 

I,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
oe  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
I  to  God  on  thy  return. 

CAIH. 

mew  Ae,  that  /  would  be  so  ready 
ittrat-ofl*erings,  which  he  daily  brings 
lek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
re  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
ealor? 

ADAH. 

Surely,  h  is  well  done. 

CAllV. 

nay  suffice ;  /  have  no  offering. 

ADAH. 

of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 

nd  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits ; 

a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 

I  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

CAiir. 
'd,  and  tiUM,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun, 
to  the  curse : — must  I  do  more  7 
ihould  I  be  gentle  7  for  a  war 
le  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
we  eat  7  For  what  must  I  be  grateful  7 
dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
n  to  dost  7  If  I  am  nothings 
g  shall  I  be  a  hypocrite, 
wdl  pleased  w^ith  pain  7  For  what  should  I 
&  7  (or  my  father's  sin,  already 
ith  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
more  than  expiated  by 
prophesied,  upon  our  seed, 
ns  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 
I  of  an  eternal  misery 
s  is  within  him !  better 't  were 
him  in  his  sleep,  and  dashM  h'un  'gainst 
,  than  let  him  live  to-^— 

ADAH. 

Oh,  my  God ! 

the  child— my  child !  %  child!  Oh  Cain! 

•  CAiir. 

for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
lys  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
r  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

ADAH. 

'  so  awful  in  thy  8peech7 

CAIIV. 

I  said, 
tter  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
id,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
g  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
tter  that  he  never  had  been  b<Hn. 

ADAH. 

say  so !  Where  were  then  the  joys, 
r's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
him 7  Soft!  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch! 
[She  goes  to  tht  diOd. 
look  on  him ;  see  hotv  full  of  life, 
!!,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
»  me — how  tike  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
e  are  otf  alike ;  is 't  not  so,  Cain  7 
td  ore,  and  son,  our  features  are 
n  each  other;  as  they  are 
r  mwUnf  when  th^  are  gtntk^  and 


When  than  art  /rmlfa.    Love  us,  then,  mj  Oftin ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  tkee. 
Look!  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  tittle  form 
Flutters  as  wing*d  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  weU  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !  Bless  him,  Cain ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
Hb  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

CAIN. 

Bless  thee,  boy! 
If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee. 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse ! 

ADAH. 

It  shall. 
Surely  a  father's  Uesring  may  avert 
A  reptile  subtlety. 

CAiir. 
Of  that  I  doubt; 
But  bless  hhn  ne'ertheless. 

ADAH. 

Our  brother  comes. 
CAiir. 
Thy  brother  AbeL 

£fUer  Absl. 

ABKL. 

Welcome,  Cain !    My  brother. 
The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee! 
CAur. 

Abel!  hail! 

ABEL. 

Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wandering. 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.  Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  tike  to  our  father  7 

CAIIf. 

No. 

ABSL. 

Why  then  commune  with  him  7  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

CAIN. 

And  friend  to  man. 
Has  the  Most  High  been  so— if  so  you  term  him? 

ABEL. 

Termhim!  your  words  are  strange  to-day,  my  brothei 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  a  while — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

ADAH. 

Farewell,  my  Cain ; 
But  first  embrace  thy  son.    May  his  8of\  spirit. 
And  Abel's  pious  mmistry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 

ABEL. 

Where  hast  thou  been  7 

CAIN. 

I  know  not. 

ABEL. 

Nor  what  thou  hast  seen7 

CAIN. 

The  dead 
The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space^ 
llie  iimumerablo  worids  that  were  and  are~ 
A  whiriwind  of  inch  overwhelming  things. 
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Suns,  mom%  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  tpberet 
Singing  ia  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  aortal  converee :  leave  me,  AbeL 

ABSL. 

Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  lights 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  witli  an  unnatural  hu^- 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound— 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

CAiir. 
It  means ^I  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

ABEL. 

Not  till  we  have  prayM  and  sacrificed  together. 

cAiir. 
Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  ihee  welL 

ABEL. 

Both  weU,  I  hope. 

CAIW. 

But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am : 
Revere  him,  then — ^but  let  it  be  alone-^ 
At  least  without  me. 

ABEL. 

Brother,  I  should  iU 
Deserve  the  nam^  of  our  great  father's  lOBi 
If  as  my  elder  I  revered  thee  not. 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  cidlM  not 
On  thee  lo  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — ^*tis  thy  place. 

CAIll. 

But  I  have  ne'er 
Asserted  it. 

ABSL. 

Hie  more  my  grief ;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now ;  thy  soid  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 
CAiir. 

No; 
Nothing  can  calm  roe  more.   Catm  /  say  1 7    Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.    My  Abel,  leave  me ! 
Or  lot  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

ABEL. 

Neither ;  we  must  perform  our  task  together, 
bpum  me  not. 

CAIlf. 

If  it  must  be  to— -weD,  then. 
What  shall  I  do  7 

ABEL. 

Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

CAIN. 

Ciioose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

ABEL. 

Choose  thou! 

CAiir. 
Ihave 

ABEL. 

'TIS  the  highest. 
And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare 
Thine  ofleringa. 

CAiir. 
Where  are  thine  7 

ABEL. 

Behold  them 
The  firstnngB  of  the  flock,  and  &t  thereof— 


A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

CAIH. 

'    I  have  no  flocks: 
I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit : 

[Hegatkmfr 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripensss. 
[They  dreu  their  aUars,  and  kindU  ajimm  i 
them, 

ABEL. 

My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 

Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

CAIN. 

No— I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way. 
And  I  will  fuUow — as  I  may. 

ABEL  {kneeling), 
^^  Oh  God! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  1i^ 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  teraper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  paradise. 
Compared  with  our  great  crimes :— Sole  Lord  of  % 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity ! 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Noth'mg  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fiilfiird— 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first^bom  flocks — an  oflToring, 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  off*ermg  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  7— but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  boMring  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore ! 

CAIN  {atanding  erect  during  thi$  tpeeeki 
Spirit !  whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be— and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  en»\ 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  God  in  heaveni 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works : 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 
Take  them !  If  thou  must  be  induced  with  ahais, 
And  soAen^d  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 
If  thou  lovest  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which  iniok 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service. 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sangu'mary  incense  to  thy  skies  j 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 
And  milder  seasons,  which  Uie  unstainM  turf 
I  spread  them  on,  now  off*ers  in  Um  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  sesn 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffer'd  m  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours !  If  a  shrine  without  victim, 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  diy  favour. 
Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it. 
He  is— such  as  thou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks  ooduBf 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  if  he 's  evil. 
Strike  him !  thou  art  omnipotoot*  and  ■««yVg— 
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n  he  oppose?  If  he  be  good, 
ir  ipere  him,  as  thou  wilt !.  einoe  all 
hee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 
power  thenuelvea,  save  in  thy  will ; 
r  that  be  good  or  iU  I  know  not, 
■upocent,  or  fit  to  judge 
I,  but  merely  to  endure 
whkh  thus  iar  I  have  endured. 
Mjin  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kin/U$*  tnto  a 
tihtmn  of  At  bnghimt  Jlame^  ami  mtetmdt 
I  kmvm;  whik  a  whxrbBmd  throw  dmom 
W  aitar  ^  Caiji,  ami  acotfcra  tJm  Jhdia 
broad  upon  the  earth. 

▲BCL  {kneoUng), 
pnj!  Jehovah 'a  wroth  with  thee! 

CAIW. 
ABSL. 

hjr  firuita  are  acatter'd  on  the  earth. 

cAm. 
they  came,  to  earth  let  them  return ; 
fUl  bear  freah  fruit  there  ere  the 
eab-offering  proapera  better ;  see 
licks  up  the  flames,  when  tnick  with  blood ! 

ABEL. 

MO  my  offering's  acceptance, 
MCber  of  thine  own  before 

CAIV. 

I  will  build  no  more  altars, 

▲BEL  {namg). 
Caml  what  meanest  thou  7 


OAiir. 

n  yon  vile  flatt'rer  of  the  clouds, 
larbtnger  of  thy  dull  prayers — 
with  its  bkxxl  of  lambs  and  kids, 
B  onlk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood. 

ABEL  {oppoging  him). 
oC :— add  not  impious  works  to  impious 
that  altar  stand — ^'lis  halluw'd  now 
Mlal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
lanoe  of  the  victims. 
«Aiir. 

Hu! 
!  what  was  hui  high  pleasure  in 
f  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 
of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
tr  their  dead  oflspring  ?  or  the  pangs 
porant  victims  underneath 
life  7  Give  way !  this  bloody  record 
od  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation ! 

ABEL. 

i  back !  thou  shalt  not  touch  my  altar 
« :  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 
er  aacriSce,  His  thine. 

CAiir. 
ifice !  Give  way,  or  else 
emay  be 

ABEL. 

What  meanest  thou? 


Gi 

thy  God  k>ves  blood !— then  kx>k  to  it  :• 
re  he  hath  mors/ 
2L 


"T 


ABEL. 

In  Aisgreati 
I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  halk 
Had  his  acceptance. 

CAIV. 

If  thou  lov'st  thyself. 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  ak»g 
Its  native  soil  ;^lse 

ABEL  {oppoting  him\. 

I  k>ve  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

CAiH  {a^Qdng  km  wdk  a  brandy  on  Ao  fesiples,  whvJi 
ho  miatehetjrom  tho  altar). 
Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

ABEL  ifaBo). 

What  hast  thod  done,  my  brother? 

CAIN. 

Brother! 

ABEL. 

Oh,  Ctod !  receive  thy  servant,  and 
Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did.— Cain,  give  mo— give  me  thy  hand ;  and  tell 
Poor  5^ 


OAiw  {ajiaramowunfattupefaation). 

My  hand !  'tis  all  red,  &nd  with— 
What? 

[A  long  pauae. — Looking  oUndjf  nmnd. 
Where  am  17  alone!  Where's  Abel?  wher« 
Cain?  Can  it  be  that  I  am  he 7  My  brother. 
Awake ! — why  Uest  thou  so  on  tho  green  earth  7 
'T  is  not  the  hour  of  slumber :— why  so  pale  7 

What  hast  thou  7 thou  wert  full  of  life  this  mom  i 

Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not !  I  smote 

Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.    Ah,wh/i 

Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  7  This  is  mockery ; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me :— 'twas  a  bk>w— > 

And  but  a  blow.    Stir — stir— «ay,  only  stir ! 

Why,  so    thtt  *•  well !— Ihou  breath'st  I  breathe  upoa 

me! 
Oh,  God!  Oh, God! 

ABEL  {veryfainify). 

What's  he  who  speaks  of  God  t 

CAllf. 

Thy  murderer. 

ABEL. 

Then  may  God  forgive  him !  Cain, 
Comfort  poor  Zillah : — alie  has  but  oue  brother 
Now.  [Abel  c/tet. 

CAin. 
And  I  none !  Who  makes  me  brotherless  7 
His  eyes  are  open !  then  he  is  not  dead ! 
Death  is  like  sleep ;  and  sleep  sliutii  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  he  breathes ! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.— His  heart!— his  heaf  '— 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  7 — methinks No  I — no ! 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 
Tlie  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 
The  earth  swims  round  me : — what  is  this  7 — 't  if  wei , 
[Puto  hit  hand  to  ht»  hrow^  and  then  look*  at  U. 
And  yet  there  are  no  dew« !  'T  is  blood — my  M<iod— 
My  brother's  and  my  own ;  and  shed  by  me ! 
Then  what  have  I  fiirther  to  do  with  life. 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flosh  7 
But  he  cannot  be  dead !— Is  silence  death  7 
No;  he  will  wako:  then  let  me  watch  by  bun 
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Life  capMt  be  uo  ilight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Tbos  quioUy ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  a 
What  Shan  I  saj  to  him  7— My  brother !— No ; 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ;  fiw  brethrea 
Smite  not  each  other.    Yet— yet — speak  to  me. 
Oh !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  yoice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  I 

Enter  Zillah. 

ZILLAH. 

I  heard  a  heary  sound :  what  can  it  be  7 

Tis  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.    What 

Dost  UuHi  there,  brother  7  Doth  he  sleep  7  Oh !  heaven 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  7 — ^No !  no ! 

Jt  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  7 

Abel !  what 's  this !— who  hath  done  tins  7  He  moves 

not^, 

He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  lifelessnoss  !  Ah !  cruel  Cain ! 
Why  earnest  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  7  Whatever  hath  assail*d  him, 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression !  Father  I — ^Eve  1— 
Adah  !^-come  hither  !  Death  is  in  the  world ! 

[Exit  ZiLLAH  calling  en  Aer parents,  etc, 
CAiir  {»obu). 
And  who  hath  brought  him  there  7^ — ^who  abhor 
The  name  of  death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
EmpoisonM  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  here,  and  given 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embraos, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
In«corable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  toe :— but  he  shall  ne'er  awake ! 

Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

ADAM. 

A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings  me  here.— 
What  do  I  see  7— 'T  is  true !— My  son ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[To  Eve. 

EVE. 

Oh !  speak  not  of  it  now :  tlie  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.    My  best  beloved,  Abel  ( 
Jehovah !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  khn  from  me ! 

ADAM. 

Who, 
Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  7 — speak,  Cain,  since  thou 
Wert  present :  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel^ 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  7  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

EVE. 

Ah!  a  livid  light 
Breaks  tlirough,  as  from  a  thunder^cloud !  yon  brand. 
Massy  and  bloody !  snatch'd  from  oil'  the  altar. 
And  black  witli  smoke,  and  red  with 

ADAM. 

Speak,  my  son ! 
Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretclied  as  we  are, 
Tliat  we  are  not  more  miseraUe  stilL 

ADAB. 

f^Hsak.  Cain  *  and  say  it  was  nOLthau! 

EVE. 


I  see  it  now— he  hangs  his  guilty  head. 
And  covers  his/erodous  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

ADAH. 

Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong— 
Cain !  dear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parenL 

EVE. 

Hear,  Jehov 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  an  his  days  be  desolate !  May 

ADAH. 

Hold! 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  h'un  not,  mother,  f<v  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

EVE. 

He  hath  left  thee  no  brother— 
Zillah  no  husband — me  no  eon  ! — for  this 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore ! 
AH  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 
Tliat  of  his  nature,  in  yon — -Oh  death !  death ! 
Why  didst  tluMi  not  take  me^  who  first  incurr'd  the 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  7 

ADAM. 

Eve!  let  not  this. 
Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  fbresi>oken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  wiU. 

EVE  {painting  to  Cain). 
Hie  wiU!  the  will  of  yon  incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  aU  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us. 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother  I  May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  "pring  up  in  his  path- 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  8C<M^ions !  May  his  dreams  be  of  Ins  victim! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood,  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 
May  every  clement  shun  or  change  to  him ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,  fratricide !  henceforth  that  word  is  Com, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  wre' 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  sheher !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  Ged ' 

[Exitl^ 

ADAM. 

Cain !  get  thee  forth  ;  we  dwell  no  more  together. 
Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me — I  am 
Henceforth  alone— we  never  must  meet  more. 

ADAH. 

Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father :  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head  * 
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▲DAM. 

camhiniioK:  Iw  ipirit  be  his  curao. 

vomcZiikh! 

HLLAH. 

I  must  watch  my  husbsad's  cone. 

▲DAM. 

WTe  will  return  again^  rrhaa  he  is  gone 
Who  htth  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Coioe,Zillah! 

SILLAR. 

Tet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  day. 
And  dioM  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart!  my  heart! 
[Exmmt  Adam  and  ZiLLAB^ioetptn^. 

ADAH. 

Cain!  thou  hast  heard,  we  roust  go  forth.  I  am  ready ; 

So  ihall  our  children  lie.     1  will  bear  Enoch, 

And  joe  his  sister.    Ere  the  sun  dechnes 

L^  m  depart,  nor  walk  the  wiklemess 

t'cder  the  ckMid  of  nigtiL — ^Nay,  speak  to  me, 

Torn*   rtmeoam. 

CAIW. 

Leave  me! 

ADAH. 

Why,  aU  have  left  thee. 

CAIN. 

And  whereibre  lingerest  thou  7  Dost  thou  not  (car 
To  dwdl  with  one  who  hath  done  this  7 

ADAH. 

I  fear 
Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 

Shrink  from  tlie  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherlcss. 
I  mint  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  Crod. 

A  Voice  from  unthin  exeUdms^ 
Cain!  Cain! 

*  ADAH. 

Hcar'st  thou  that  voice  7 
Tht  Fines  uafAm. 
Clin!  Cain! 

ADAH. 

It  soundeth  like  an  angel*s  tone. 
EuUr  Ab  AivoEL  or  the  Lord. 

AlVOSL. 

^oere  it  thy  brother  Abel? 

CAIN. 

Am  I  then 
My  brother's  keeper  7 

A1«<:SL. 

Cam !  what  hast  thou  done  7 
^  voice  of  thy  slain  brother^s  blood  cries  out, 
^veo  firofn  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — Now  art  thou 
Cuned  from  the  earth,  which  opened  late  her  mouth 
"^o  drink  ihy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand, 
^^ceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
^  >ei<i  thee  her  strengtli ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
6c  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

ADAH.    . 

^>s  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
'^^d,  thou  drivcst  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
^  (rorn  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
^  f<i{[itive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
^  ^lU  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
^Milayhmi. 

CAJH.  j 

Would  tlioy  could !  but  who  arc  they   | 


Shall  slay  me7  where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  7 

AlfGCL. 

Thou  hast  slain  thy  brotMi^ 
And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  sonY 

ADAH. 

Angel  of  light !  bo  merciful,  nor  say 

That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 

A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

AMOEL. 

Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  ii. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see*st  so  besmnarM  with  blood? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides.— 
But  it  shall  not  be  so— the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  conimandcth  nie  to  set  liIs  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety.. 
Who  slayelh  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither ! 


Wouldst  thou  with  me  7 


What 


A.'TGEL. 

To  mark  upon  thy  brow 
Eieinption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

CAiir. 
No,  let  roe  die ! 

AlfCfiL. 

It  roust  not  be. 
[Tfte  AivoEL  $etn  tht  mark  on  Caih*s  I 

CAIV. 

It  bums 
My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  iL 
Is  there  more  7  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

ANGEL. 

Stem  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the  womb. 
As  the  ground  tliou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended* 

CAirr. 

Afler  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  ntind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mournM  for  Eden. 
Thai  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  1  make  mysolf ;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  duotr— 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to  day. 
And  I  lie  ghastly !  s«i  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

AMOEL. 

Who  shall  heal  murder  7  what  is  done  is  done. 

Go  forth !  fulfil  thy  days !  and  bo  thy  deeds 

Unlike  the  last !  [  The  A  koel  cfisappesrs. 

ADAH. 

He 's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 
I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

CAIlf. 

Ah !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  (ur  * 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears .' 
But  the  four  livers  *  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Tliiuk'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

ADAH. 

If  I  thouglit  that  he  would  not,  I  would— 


1 1  he  "four  riven*'  which  flow<Kl  round  Eden,  and  conm 
quentiy  the  only  waters  wiUi  which  Cain  was  aeqoainlad  U|»a« 
the  earth. 
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OAiw  (intemiptfNf  Air). 


No, 


Mo  mora  of  threay :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 
Go  to  our  children ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

ADAH. 

I  win  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead ; 
Let  ufl  depart  together. 

cAiir. 

Oh!  thoadead 
And  ererlasting  witness !  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  hearen !  what  thoa  new  art, 
I  know  not!  but  if  (Aou  see'st  what  / am, 
I  think  thou  wUt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Cin  ne'er  forgive,  nor  liis  own  soul.— Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not,  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clospM  thee  often  to  my  own, 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  dono 
For  me— compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave— 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?  Oh,  earth!  Oh, earth ! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  rendered  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this. — ^Now  (or  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  doop$  down  and  kis$et  the  bod^  qf  Axel. 


ADAB. 

A  dreary,  and  an  ear)y  doom,  my  brolhcr. 
Has  been  thy  lot!  Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  sione  must  not  weep.    My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them. 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me. 
Not  only  for  thyseU^  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

cAiir. 
Eastward  from  Eden  wiQ  we  take  our  way ; 
Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

ADAH. 

Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our  God 
Be  thine !  Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

CAIW. 

And  he  who  Ueth  there  was  childless. 

I  have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race. 

Which  might  have  graced  liis  recent  marriage  eoacfa. 

And  might  have  tempered  this  stem  blood  of  mine, 

Uniting  with  our  diildrcn  Abel*s offspring! 

OAbel! 

ADAH. 

Peace  be  with  hon! 
CAiir. 

But  with  ate/ — 

[ExtuU 


Wttntv;  or,  Ctir  Xitfirrftottre; 

A  TRAGEDY. 


TO    THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    GOETHE, 

BY  ONE  OF  HIB  HUMBLEST  ADMIRERS, 
TBZ8  TRAOX3>T  Z8  BTDIOATED, 


PREFACE. 


Thk  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the  **  Ger- 
man's T\»kf  KruUxneTf**  published  many  years  ago  in 
*^Li^a  CanteHnay  Talen;^*  written  (I  believe)  by  two 
MStera,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story  and 
another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  collection.  I  have  adopted  the  char- 
acters.  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many  parts  of 
this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  nuxlified  or 
altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one  character 
(Ida  of  Stralenhcim)  added  by  myself:  but  in  the  rest 
the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I  was  young 
(abotit  fourteen,  i  think)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me ;  and  may,  indeed,  be 
sdid  t0|  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since 
written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  over  was  very  popular ;  or 
at  any  rate  its  popularity  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  that 
uf  cihcr  great  writers  in  the  same  department.  But  I 
have  generally  found  that  thoee  who  had  read  it,  agreed 
with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind 
end  conception  which  it  dcvelopes.    I  should  also  add 


eoneeptioit,  rather  than  execution ;  for  the  story  m^ 
perhaps,  have  bc#m  more  develop^  with  greater  acinB' 
tage.  Amongst  those  whose  opinions  agi^  witlimiDi 
upon  this  story,  I  could  mention  some  very  highimnni 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ;  for  evoy 
one  must  judge  according  to  their  own  feefin|s>  I 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  bt  oaf 
see  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it ;  and  wnn** 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasun  ■ 
perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon  O 
contents. 

I  had  begini  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  fiu'  back  as 
1815  (tho  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thtitecB 
years  old,  called  **  Ulnc  and  //rino,**  which  I  had  semt 
enough  to  bum),  and  had  neariy  completed  so  ui% 
when  I  wad  interrupted  by  circumstances.  This  is  MflN- 
where  amongst  my  papers  in  England ;  b  *  '  asMt 
been  found,  I  have  ro- written  the  first,  ^.-  ~  A^ 
subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  ui  any  dnpt 
adapted,  for  the  stage. 

February^  1822. 


WERNER. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJG. 

ME». 

WcRmem. 

Hbrricx. 

Ulaic. 

Ekic. 

Stkalkmheim. 

Arkhxim. 

locictTKiir. 

Meisteb. 

Gabok. 

RODOLPH. 

Fbjts. 

LUDWIO. 

WOMEN. 

JOSEPHIKK. 

Ida  St&alekheim. 

-fartlj  on  the  frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly  in 
Siefendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

rime— the  close  of  the  tlurty  years'  war. 


WERNER. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

'<iHofa  decaytd  Pfdnee  near  a  itmaU  Tcwn  on  the 
\ern  Frtmtier  of  SUeaia—the  Aighl  temptthunu, 
Werner  and  JosEPiiiirE  hit  unfe. 

J08EPHI7IE. 

*€,  be  calmer ! 

WERNER. 

I  am  calm. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Tome- 
It  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
)  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
leps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 
t  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy, 
ipping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower; 


T  is  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
nd  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I 

WERNER  {nmiling). 
Why !  wouUlst  thou  have  it  so  7 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  would 
1  healthful  current. 

WERNER. 

I^t  it  flow 
is  spilt  or  check'd — how  soon,  I  care  not. 

JOSEPHINE. 

1 1  nothing  in  thy  heart  7 

WERNER. 

AU— all. 

JOSEPHINE. 

anst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must  break  mine  7 
WERNER  {(tpproarhing  her  hU/wIij), 

thee  I  had  been — no  matter  what, 

tch  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  am, 

uiowest ;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been, 
2l2  54 


Thou  knoweat  not:  but  atiD  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shan  augfat  diride  us. 

pVERNER  waDu  on  abruptbf,  and  then  ap' 
proaehed  Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night, 
Perhaps,  affects  me :  I  'ro  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas! 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  love ' 
In  watching  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

To  see  thee  well  is  much— 
To  see  thee  happy 

WERNER. 

Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 
Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  do^vn  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

WERNER. 

And  that 's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 
For  chambers  7  rest  is  all.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  Iking  thou  talk'st  of. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  art  thou  not  now  shelterM  from  them  aU  / 

WERNER. 

Yes— end  from  these  alone. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  that  is  sometlung. 

WERNER. 

True — ^to  a  peasant. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Should  the  nobly  bom 
Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life  7 

WERNER. 

It  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not :  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I  Ml  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee— but  we  have  borne  it. 


JOSEPHINE. 


WeU! 


WERNER. 

Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings  (though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  ofl,  and,  more  than  ever,  noio 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means. 
And  leaves  us, — no  !  this  is  beyond  me !  but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  su!<tain*d — ^my  name— 
My  father's  name— been  still  upheld ;  and,  more 

Than  those 

JOSEPHINE  {ahntpUjf), 
My  son— ouhr  son— our  fTlnc, 
Been  dasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms. 
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And  all  a  mother'a  huDger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years !  he  was  but  ei^t  then : 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now. 
Mj  Ulric !  my  adored ! 

WKRNER. 

I  have  been  full  oil 
The  chase  of  fortune ;  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
8ick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

JOSEPHIITK. 

Lonely !  my  dear  husband  7 

WERNER. 

Or  worse — mvolving  all  I  love,  in  this 

Far  wtMrse  tnan  solitude.     Atontf  I  had  died, 

And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort!  We  have  strugglcdlong ;  and  they  who  strive 
With  fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal,  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.    Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

WERNER. 

We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 

Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow— 

And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

JOSEPRINE. 

We  are  not  baffled. 

WERNER. 

Are  we  not  pennyleae? 

JOSEPHINE. 

We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

WERNER. 

But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power ; 
£njoy*d  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  I  abused  them. 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  liithcr's  wrath, 
In  my  o*er-fervcnt  youth ;  bul  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Leil  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kmsmaii,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluuering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me, 
Qecome  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  m 
Dominion  and  domain. 

JOSEPHINE 

Who  knows  7  our  son 
May  have  retum'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Kven  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee ! 

WERNER. 

'T  is  hopeless. 
Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  rcvcal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  t'le  third  generation ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  must  hope  better  8till,~at  least  we  have  yet 
Ksffl<id  llie  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 

WERNER. 

We  should  have  done,  hut  for  this  fatal  sickness. 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady. 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  soUoe : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 


By  the  snarei  of  this  avaricto^v  fiend  ;— 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here  7 

JOSEPHINE. 

He  d  «^  not  know  thy  person ,  and  his  spies. 
Who  BO  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburik 
Our  unexpected  jotimey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leave  all  discovery  far  behind : 
None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

WERNER. 

Save  what  we  seem !  save  what  we  ors— «ick  bcg^  <n 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. Ha !  ha ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas! 
That  bitter  laugh ! 

WERNER. 

fViio  would  read  in  this  form 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
H^ho^  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  ])rincely  lands  7 
PVho,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancertry ;  in  this  worn  cheek. 
And  faminc«hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halU, 
\\^ich  doily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  7 

JOSEPHINE. 

Ymi 
Pondor'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  tilings. 
My  Werner  !  when  you  deigned  to  chtNWt'  for  bnds 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

WERNER. 

An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bom  fi>r. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  thoitgh  dccay'tl ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Your  father  did  not  tliink  so,  thrHigh  't  was  noble ; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  1  should  have  dcem'd  it  what  it  is. 

WERNER. 

And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  7 

JOSEPHINE. 

All  which  it 
Has  done  in  oiur  behalf, — ^nothing. 

WERNER. 

How, — notbiflg^ 

JOSEPHINE. 

Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 

l*hy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  (m  this. 

We  had  not  felt  our  {loverty,  but  as 

Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 

But  for  tliese  phantoms  of  thy  fuii'ial  fathers, 

Thou  iiiight'sl  have  tani'd  thy  bread  as  lh(»u5ajhlscan»<» 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 

Or  olhcr  civic  means,  to  mend  thy  turtuncf. 

WEHNFR  {irOHicflUtf), 

And  been  an  Hanseatic  buigbcr  7  Excellent ! 

JOhKPIIINE. 

Whate'er  thou  might'st  have  been,  to  mc  thou  art, 

What  no  state,  high  or  low,  can  ever  change. 

My  heart's  first  choice ; — which  chose  Uiec,  kno^^i"! 

neither 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  noiiuht ,  save  thy  wmtc^* 
While  they  last,  let  nie  conifurt  or  divide  ihcin; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  wiili  thciii,  or  lliec  I 

WEKNKH. 

My  betuv  argel !  such  as  I  have  ever  found  tlicej 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper. 


WERNER. 


SfT 


0^  to  injiire  thee  or  tlune. 

IT  my  fortimes :  my  own  nature 

I  u  to  unmake  an  empire, 

f  inheritance ;  but  now, 

id,  outworn,  and  taught  to  know 

Ilk  for  our  aon  and  thcc ! 

n  my  two-and-twentieth  spring, 

ne  from  my  father's  house, 

D  of  a  thousand  sires 

he  last),  it  hurt  me  less 

y  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 

innocence  from  what 

d  exclusion ;  aUhough  then 

}  aD  hving  serpents,  and 

orgoa'a  round  me. 

[A  knocking  u  heard, 

JOSCI'HIZTE. 

Hark! 

WSRNER. 

A  knocking! 

JOSEPH  INS. 

this  lone  hour  7  we  have 

WERNER. 

porerty  hath  none, 
oine  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
rod. 

I  pHtM  hU  hand  into  hit  6o«om,  oiif  to 
or  »ome  tveapon, 

JOSEPHINE. 

0|^!  do  not  look  so.    I 
it  cannot  be  of  imiK>rt 
»f  wintry  desolation^ 
taTCs  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  the  door, 
Enier  Idenstein, 

IDENSTEIN. 

Jig  to  my  fairer  hostess 

irhMX  's  your  name,  my  friend  7 

WERNER. 

Are  you 
land  it? 

IDE56TE1N. 

Not  afraid ! 
id.    You  look  as  if 
bing  better  than  your  name, 
nit  on  it. 

WERNER. 

Better,  sir  7 

IDRNSTEIN. 

like  matrimony,  what 
1  You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
«'•  palace — (to  be  sure, 
.  resignM  it  to  the  ghosts 
reive  years— but  h  is  still  a  palace)  - 
cen  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
your  name. 

WERNER. 

My  name  is  Werner 

IDENSTCIN. 

i  very  worthy  name, 
jpon  a  trader's  board  ; 
n  the  lazaretto 
ho  has  got  a  wife  wivi  bore 
M  an  officer  of  trust, 


Surgeon's  aasisiant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon). 
And  has  done  nurmdes  i'  the  way  of  buainesa. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative  7 

WERNER. 

Toyoun? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh,  yea,  we  are,  but  distantly. 

[AmUU  to  Wkriter. 
Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip,  till 
We  learn  his  purpoee7 

IDBNSTriN. 

WelU  Tm  glad  of  that ; 
I  thought  so  all  along ;  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart — blood  is  not  water,  cousin ; 
And  so  let  *s  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

wern\:r. 
You  appear  to  have  drunk  enough  already. 
And  if  you  had  not,  I  've  no  wine  to  offer, 
£lse  it  were  yours ;  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know  * 
You  see  I  am  poor  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  your  business ! 
What  brings  you  here  7 

IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  what  should  bring  me  here  7 

WERNER. 

I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

JOSEPHINE  {atidt). 

Patience,  dear  Womct  i 

IDENSTEIN. 

You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  then  7 

JOSEPHINE. 

How  shouM  we ' 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  river  has  o'erflow'd. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas !  we  have  known 
That  to  our  sorrow,  for  these  five  days,  sinco 
It  keeps  us  here. 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  what  you  tion't  know  is. 
That  a  great  persr-nage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream,  and  three  postilions'  wishes. 
Is  drown'd  bcbw  the  ford,  with  five  post>horscs, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Poor  creatures !  are  you  sure  7 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes,  of  the  monkev 
And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency 's  dead 
Or  no ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  ofRce  should  be ; 
But,  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  fri»m 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  cravu 
A  !o({ging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  ma^'  turn  ou!  with  the  live  or  dead  bod> 

JOSrPHlJ'E. 

And  wh»*^  will  jcm  receive  hini  7  lM»re,  I     pe. 
I U  wc  can  be  oi  service — say  the  wonL 
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iDBirrrBiir. 
Here !  no ;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartmentt 
As  fits  a  noble  guest :  *t  is  damp,  no  doubly 
Not  haying  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years ; 
Rut  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place. 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in  %  if  he  bo 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He  11  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  no'erthelcas, 
I  have  orderM  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst— that  is. 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

JOSKPHIME. 

Poor  gentleman ! 
I  hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

WKRNCR. 

Intendant, 
Have  you  not  learned  his  name  7  My  Joseplune, 

[Aside  to  kU  tetfe. 
Retire— 1 11  sift  this  ^ool.  [Exit  Joskphizte. 

IDC!f8TEi:f. 

His  name  7  oh  Lord ! 
Who  knows  if  ho  hath  now  a  name  or  no ; 
Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he 's  abb 
To  give  an  answer,  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Methought, 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names? 

WERVER. 

True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 
Enter  Gabor. 

OABOR. 

If  I  intrude,  I  crave— 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh  !  no  intrusion ! 
Thie  VI  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Vourself ;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home: 
But  where 's  his  excellency,  and  how  fares  he  7 

GABOR. 

Wctly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril ; 

He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage 

f  Where  I  dofTd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither), 

Ahd  has  almost  rccover'd  from  his  drenchmg. 

He  will  be  here  anon. 

IDE!!  STEIN. 

What  ho,  there !  bustle! 
Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad ! 

[Given  ftireetiofu  to  different  eervanU  who  enUr. 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  tliat 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber^ 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  ll^c  cellar— 
And  Madame  Idcnstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highneaa 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.    And  then 
Uin  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  7 

OABOR. 

Faith! 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table,  after 
His  sodciiig  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Vour  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  1  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 


IDBBSTBIir. 

But  are  yoa  sure 
His  excellency but  his  name,  what  is  it? 

OABOR. 

I  do  not  know. 

IDEBSTBIir. 

And  yet  you  saved  his  hfe. 

OABOR. 

I  hclp'd  my  fiiond  to  do  so. 

iDsasTEiir. 

Well,  that 'estrange, 
To  save  a  man's  life  whom  yoa  do  not  know. 

OABOR. 

Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  shbukl  give  myself  the  trouble. 

IDElfSTEIN. 

Pray 
Good  fnend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

OABOR. 

By  my  fkmifyi 
Hungarian. 

IDENSTEIV. 

Which  is  call'd  7 

OABOR. 

It  matters  UtUe. 
iDEKSTEiif  {ande). 
I  think  that  all  the  world  arc  grown  anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he 's  caU'd ! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  7 

OABOR. 

4  SufRcicnL 

IDElfSTEIlV. 

How  many  7 

OABOR. 

I  did  not  count  them. 
We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

IDERSTEIN. 

Wen,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man ! 

No  doubt  you  '11  have  a  swinging  sum  as  reoompesse 

OABOR. 

Perhaps. 

IDEVSTEin. 

Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  7 

OABOR. 

I  have  not  yet  put  up  mpelf  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hochhcimcr,  a  green  glasi. 
Wreathed  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deatlis,  the  lea«t  likely  for  you), 
I  'U  pull  you  out  for  nothing.    Quick,  my  friend. 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

iDEXfiTEix  {tuide). 
I  don't  much  like  this  fellow— <loee  and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not ;  however. 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  tuilocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  Idewtii* 
GABOR  (to  Werner.) 
This  master  of  tlie  ceremonies  is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume. 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 


WERNER. 
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WSftttCR. 

The  apartment 
him  you  rescued,  will  be  found 
r  fiNT  a  sickly  guost. 

OABOR. 

a  you  occupied  it  not, 
a  delicate  in  health. 

WERNSR  (quickfy). 
Sir! 

OABOR. 

Pray 

hare  I  said  aught  to  offend  you? 

WERNER. 

It  we  are  Grangers  to  each  other. 

OABOR. 

he  reason  I  would  hare  us  less  so ! 
r  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
ay  oooipanions. 

WERNER. 

Very  true. 

OABOR. 

never  met  before,  and  never, 
lay  again  encoimter,  why, 
cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
toy  companions  and  myself. 

WERRER. 

1  me ;  my  health 

OABOR. 

Even  as  you  please, 
a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 

WERRER. 

hsTO  also  served,  and  can 
user's  greeting. 

OABOR. 

In  what  service? 
1? 
(fificfc/y,  and  then  interrupting  fuTMelf), 

I  commanded— no — I  mean 
It  it  b  many  years  ago, 
lohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 

D. 

OABOR. 

Well,  that's  over,  now,  and  peace 
MMne  thousand  gallant  hearts  adiifl 
•y  best  may :  and,  to  say  truth, 
M  shortest. 

WERNER. 

What  is  that? 

OABOR. 

Whate'cr 
!tr  hands  on.    AH  Silesia  and 
kmIs  are  tenanted  by  bands 
roops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
»RDce :  the  Chatclains  must  keep 
walls — beyond  ihem  't  b  but  doubtful 
our  rich  count  or  iuU-blown  baron, 
b  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
It  to  lose  now. 

WERNER. 

And  I — nothmg. 

OABOR. 

er  sdU.    Tou  say  you  were  a  toldier. 


I  was. 

OABOR. 

You  look  one  still.    All  tfoldiers  are 
Or  shouki  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  ain 
(While  leveQ'd)  at  each  other's  hearts  ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  leU  sleep 
The  spark  which  lighu  the  maiehkwk,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  nckly— I  am  not  rich,  but  healthy , 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this— wilt  share  it  ? 

[Oabor  jmlU  out  hk  ptnt, 

WXRRRR. 

Who 
Told  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

OABOR. 

You  yourself. 
In  saying  you  wore  a  soldier  daring  peace  tiaiAi 
WERNER  {loohmg  at  Ami  with  sutpidan). 
You  know  nt  not  7 

«AB0R. 

I  know  no  man,  not  eveo 
Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld,  till  half  an  hour  since  7 

WERNER. 

Sir,  I  thank  you. 
Your  offer 's  noble,  were  it  to  a  friend. 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent;  but  no  less  I  thank  yoo. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  hb  trade. 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtsin  by  asking.    Pardon  me. 

[Exit  WERVKr. 
OABOR  {aolut), 
A  goodly  fellow,  by  hb  looks,  though  worn. 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
Which  tear  tife  out  of  us  before  our  time : 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly ;  but  he  seemi 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine ;  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake,  1 11  bear  the  cup-bearer. 

Enter  Idenstein. 
'Tbhere!  the  supeinaculum !  twenty  yean 
Of  age,  if 'tb  a  day. 

*  »AB0R. 

Which  epodi  mdJcea 
Young  women  and  old  wine,  and  't  b  great  pity 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full— Here's  to  our  hostess—your  fair  wife. 

[Takm  Iha  gtam 
idenstein. 
Fair ! — ^WeU,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  b  equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty ;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

OABOR. 

Is  not  the  lovely  woman 
I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseeui'd  tlds  palace  in  iti  brightest  daji 
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(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  Hs  preaent 
Abandonment),  retumM  my  salutation- 
It  not  the  same  your  spouae  7 

iDEirsTCiir. 

I  would  the  were  I 
But  yoii  're  miatakeo— that 's  the  ■tranger'a  wife. 

OABOR. 

And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  stiB  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

IDBNSTEIlf. 

And  that 
b  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty, 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind ! 

OABOR. 

I  don't.     But  who 
May  be  this  stranger.    He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Abore  his  outward  fortunes. 

idkhstein. 

There  I  dilTer. 
He 's  poor  as  Job,  and  npt  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  leara'd 
To-night),  I  know  not. 

OABOR. 

But  how  came  he  here  7 

TDCiriTCIlf. 

In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche. 

About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  ahnost  to  death.    He  should  have  (fied. 

OABOR. 

Tender  and  true !— but  why  7 

IDRNSTBIH. 

Why,  what  is  life 
Without  a  living?  He  has  not  a  stiver. 

OABOR. 

In  Ikit  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

IDEIVSTEIlf. 

l*hat  's  true ;  but  pity,  as  you  know,  does  make 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies ;  and  besides, 
They  had  some  valuables  led  at  that  time. 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour. 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  \b  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire-wood. 

OABOR. 

Poor  souls! 

IDBHSTEIN. 

Exceeding  poor. 

OABOR. 

And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 
If  I  mistake  not    Whither  were  they  going? 

IDE5BTEIlf. 

Oh  '  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven  itaelC 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  jomney 
Foi  Werner. 

OABOR. 

Werner !  I  have  heard  the  name* 
Bui  It  mj  be  a  feign'd  one. 


iDBirsTBiir. 

Like  enough ! 
But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.    As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency 's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me. 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Yoor  humble  duty  at  the  door  7 

OABOR. 

I  dragg'dhim 
From  out  that  carriage  when  he  wouldi  have  given 
His  barony  or  cmmty  to  repel 
The  ruMhing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
He  has  valets  now  enough:  they  stood  akioT  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore. 
All  roaring,  **Help !"  but  offering  none  ;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it)  I  did  mine  then. 
Now  do  youn.   Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  h(r<*' 

IDCIfSTEI^r. 

/  cringe ! — ^but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it !  he  11  be  Acre,  and  I  not  there! 

[Exit  iDEn ftTEi!r,  Kaiily. 
Re-enter  Wbriveii. 
WERircR  (to  hhn$^f). 
I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices.    How  ■ 
All  sounds  now  jar  me ! 

(Pereetvtn^  Gabor).     Still  here!  Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?  His  frank  oflfer, 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

OABOR. 

You  seem  rapt, 
And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  bamo, 
Or  count  (or  whatsoever  this  half-drown'd  noUe 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village,  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants,  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

iDEifSTEiN  {without). 

This  %vay— 
This  way,  your  excellence : — have  a  care. 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — pray  take  my  arm,  my  k>rd! 

Enter  SxRALCifHEfM,  Idexcteix,  and  Attemh^ 
partly  hiM  mmiy  and  partly  retaintn  of  tktdammtf 
tohwh  iDEHrfTCiTi  is  IntendanL, 

STRALB!VHCtif. 

1 11  rest  me  here  a  moment. 

iDEirsTEiif  (to  iht  »ervant»). 
Oh!  a  chair! 
Instantly,  knaves !  [Stralkh  ubim  A  ibv«> 

WERNER  (atidf). 
'TIS  he! 
stralbstheim. 

I'm  better  now. 
Who  are  these  strangers? 

IDElfSTEIR. 

Please  you,  my  good  kird. 
One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

WBRITER  {aUmdandhattibf). 

IFfcosays  that? 
[They  look  at  him  u^tvfnx* 


WERNER. 
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IDBICSTXllf. 

9  nf  ycm,  or  to  you  ! — but 
aOency  may  bo  pleased 

[Pointing  to  Gaboe. 

OABOR. 

ik  not  to  disturb 

flTBALCNHEIM. 

I  apprehend 
■tranfers  to  whose  aid 

la  not  that  the  other  7 

[Pointing  to  WEairKE. 
was  succourM,  must  excuse 
whom  I  owe  so  much. 

IDVlfSTEIIf. 

!  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
•    T  is  a  poor  sick  man, 
lately  risen  from  a  bed 
aerer  dreamM  to  rise. 

tTRALEIIHEIM. 

Methought 
wo. 

OABOR. 

There  were,  in  company ; 
B  renderM  to  your  lordship, 
but  oiM-,  and  he  is  absent, 
whatever  aid  was  rendered 
his  fortune  to  be  first. 
ofcrior,  but  his  strength 
pp'd  me ;  thorefurc  do  not  waste 
le.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
ncipal. 

STBALEKHEIM. 

Where  is  he  ? 

An  ATTE5DAXT. 

id  in  the  cottage,  where 
ested  for  an  hour, 
d  lie  here  to-morrow. 

•TBALENHEIM. 

Till 
I,  I  can  but  offer  thanks, 

OABOR. 

(  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 
omrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

STRALEBfllFIM 

rjftM  upon  Weiixek,  then  cuitU). 

J  yet  he  must  be  lookM  to. 

a  since  I  beheld  him  with 

I,  though  my  aironls  still  have  kept 

)licy  has  held  aloof 

,  not  to  alarm  him  into 

plan.     Why  did  I  leave 

3se  who  would  have  made  assurance 

4)1     I  thought,  ere  now, 

•d  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 

even  the  elements  appear 

mc,  and  this  sudden  riood 

isoner  here  till 

and /ooAw  0/ Werner;  thenrtmanet. 

This  man  must 
it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 
;  from  his  grave  again, 
by  unknown.     I  must  be  wary ; 
ipoilaU. 

IDCRSTKI!!. 

Tour  kirdship  fMiiui 


Pensive.    WiU  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  7 

stralkrheim. 
*T  is  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd-down  spinC 
An  outward  show  of  thought.     I  will  to  rest. 

TDERSTEIlf. 

The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  fiill  splendour. 

{Andt,)  Somewhat  tetterM 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light ; 
\nd  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  bkxKl 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  *neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

•TRALERHKIM  {nstng  and  turning  to  Gabok, 
Good  night,  good  people !     Sir,  I  trust  to-roorrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

SABOR. 

I  attend  you. 

STRALBRBBIM 

{AJUr  aftm  aUpt,  pauam^  and  eatU  Werrbr). 
Friend! 

wrrrxr. 

Sir  7 

IDXirSTEIR. 

Sir  !  Lord !— oh.  Lord !  Why  don't  yoa  say 
His  kirdship,  or  his  excellency  7    Pray* 
My  kMt),  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding: 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  adniissioa 
To  such  a  presence. 

STRA  LBRHEIM  (tO  IdERITKIR). 

Peace,  intendant  I 

IDERSTEIR. 

Oh! 
I  am  dumb. 

STRALSirBSIM  (fo  WeRRER). 

Haw  you  been  kxig  here  7 

WERRER. 

Ix»g7 

iTRALERBEIM. 

Isoughft 
An  answer,  net  an  echo. 

WERRXR. 

You  may  seek 
Both  from  the  walls.    I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not 

STRALXRHEIM. 

*  Indeed!  ne'ertheless, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy,  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

WERRER. 

When  I  know  it  such, 
I  win  requite— that  is,  repfy — in  unison. 

STRALBRHKIM. 

The  intendant  said, you  had  been  detam'd  by  sicknes*— 
If  I  could  aid  you— journeying  the  same  way  7 

WKRRXR  {quiekly), 
I  am  not  journeying  the  same  way. 

STRALKRHEIM. 

How  know  ye 
That,  ere  you  know  my  route  7 

WXRRXR. 

Because  tberais 
But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  nasi  ttmA 
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Together.    Yoa  diveriied  from  that  dnmA  path 
Some  houra  ago,  and  I  aome  daya ;  hencoforth 
Our  roada  must  lie  aaundor,  tlioug h  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

■TRALKNHEIM. 

Your  language  ia  above 
Tour  station. 

WEHNca  {bitierfy), 
la  it? 

aTRALEHHBIM. 

Or,  at  loaat,  be jond 
Your  garb. 

WKRltEll. 

T  ia  well  that  it  ia  not  beneath  it, 
Aa  aometimea  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me  7 

•TRALElfHEIli  {ttortUd), 

II 

WERITER. 

Yea— you !    You  know  me  not,  and  queatioD  me, 
And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.    Explain  what  you  wouU  have. 
And  then  I  '11  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

STRALEAHEIM. 

1  knew  not  that  you  had  reasona  for  reaerre. 

WERNER. 

Many  hare  such : — Have  you  none  7 

STRALENBEIM. 

Nona  which  can 
Intereat  a  mere  stranger. 

WERNER. 

Then  forgive 
The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wiahes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Sir, 
I  wiD  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward : 
I  colly  meant  you  aervice— but,  gCMod  night ! 
Intendant,  ahow  the  way ! 

(to  Gabor).  Sir,  you  will  with  me? 
[ExewU  Stralenheim  and  AtUndaniM,  Idkr- 
STEI5  and  Gabor. 

WERNER  (SO/IIS). 

T  is  he !    I  'm  taken  in  the  toils.    Before 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
InformM  me,  that  he  had  obtainM  an  order 
FVom  Brandenburgh*s  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore),  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
Abne  preserved  my  freedom — till  1 1^ 
Its  walls — ^ibol  that  I  was  to  quit  them !     But 
1  deemM  this  bumble  garb,  and  route  obscure. 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 
Wliat  *s  to  be  done  7    He  knows  me  not  by  person ; 
Nor  couki  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehenaioo. 
Have  recogniaed  himj  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him!    Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frwikness  of  the  Hungarian,  who. 
No  doubt,  b  a  mere  tool  and  apy  of  Stralenheim's 
1  o  sound  and  to  aecure  me.    Without  meana  I 
Sick,  poor— begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impamable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
,  All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modea 
Of  orerpowaring  p«il  with  men's  hves,— 


How  can  I  hope  7  An  hour  ago,  methought 
My  state  beyond  dcs|iair ;  and  now,  't  is  such. 
The  past  seems  paradise.     Another  day. 
And  1  'm  detected,— on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inhcriunce. 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Ji^nter  Idenstein  and  Fritx  in  eonvtrtatiim, 

FRITZ. 

Immediately. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  teQ  you,  H  ia  impossible. 

FRITZ. 

It  must 
Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrivea  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  wiU  do  what  I  can. 

FRITZ. 

And  recollect 
To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  baron  b  retired  to  rest  7 

FRITZ. 

He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beaide  the  fire,  and  alumbera ;  and  has  ordcr'd 
He  may  not  be  disturbed  until  eleven. 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Before 
An  hour  b  past,  1 11  do  my  beat  to  serve  him. 

FRITZ. 

Remember !  [Exit  Fatn* 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  devil  take  these  great  men!  they 
Think  all  things  made  for  them.    Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vaasals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  tiywards 
Frankfort.     Methinks  the  baron's  owa  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fcUow-foeling : 
But  no,  **  it  must,"  and  there's  an  end.    How  now? 
Are  yoo  there.  Mynheer  Werner  7 

WERNER. 

You  have  left 
Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes— he'adosiBf, 
And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  b  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses; 
But  I  must  not  lose  time :  good  night ! 

[Exii  Idenitkix. 

WERNER. 

"ToFrankfcrt!" 
So,  so,  it  thickens !  Ay,  **  the  comnuuidanu" 
Thb  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  thu  cool  calcuhuing  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  (kther's  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 


[Werner  feofcs  oroMiui,  andmmtehu^^hi^ 
Ijfing  on  g  labU  m  •  rsrsti. 


WERNER. 


»9.'« 


r  oT  myself  at  leaiL 
i!  How  do  I  know  that  Str»lc 
n  the  show  of  that  authority 
"shadow  usurpation  7 
I  me  *s  certain.     I  'm  alone ; 
roufl  train.    I  weak ;  he  ttroog 
lert,  rank,  authority. 
iToWing  in  my  name 
I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
ilh  hia  titles,  which  impose 
bese  obscure  petty  burghers 
.  do  elsewhere.    Hark!  nearer  still! 

panage,  which  communicates 
> !  aD  is  ulent — H  was  my  fancy  !— 
thless  intenral  between 
Hinder : — I  must  hush  my  soul 
u     Yet  I  will  retire, 
)  iiDexpk>red  the  passage 
uerft  me  as  a  den 
ome  hours,  at  the  worst. 
:r  d^oiat  a  pand,  and  enf,  doting  i 

T  Gabok  and  Joszpriivc. 

OABOR. 

imband? 

JOSBPHIffC. 

ifere,  I  thought :  I  left  him 
D  hit  chamber.     But  these  rooms 
elB,  and  he  may  be  gone 


SABOR. 

Baron  Stralenhebn 
ions  to  the  intendant  on 
four  k>rd,  and,  to  be  plain, 
IB  if  he  means  welL 

JOSBPHINB. 

Alas! 
bt  IB  common  with  the  proud 
foi  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

OABOR. 

b«U 

JOSXPHIlfB. 

Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 
if  yourself  in  his  behalf, 
i  of  him  whose  life  you  saTod? 

OABOB. 

hm,  «B  in  peril ;  hut 
myMlf  to  serve  him  in 
knoiw  wen  these  nobles,  and 
modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
Mm ;  and  my  spirit  boib  up,  when 
rtisbg  against  the  weak : — 
mocive. 

JOSEPBIITB. 

It  would  be 
Buade  my  consort  of 


OABOR. 

Is  he  so  suspicious? 

JOSBPHIHB. 

but  time  and  troubles  hare 


OABOR. 

I  'm  sorry  ibr  it 
ia«f7  tnnour,  and 
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With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night.    I  trust  to  moot  with  him  at  day-break. 

[Exit  Gabor. 

Re-^nter  iDBBSTXiif  and  tome  peatantt,    Joskphibb 
retirtt  up  tht  HalL 

FIRST    PEASAlfT. 

But  if  I^ndrownM? 

IDBltSTXIll. 

Why,  you  11  be  well  paid  for  'i, 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  mocli, 
Idoubt  not. 

SBCOKD   PCASABT. 

But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

IDBBSTBIlf. 

Cannot  be  worae  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

THIRD   PEASAKT. 

I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

IDElfSTEIir. 

That's  right     A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.    I VH  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed  ; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparkling  coin 
Twothalors. 

THIRD    PEASANT. 

No  more? 

IDSBSTEIlf. 

Out  upon  your  avarice ! 
Can  that  bw  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  7 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  dumge  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  hves  and  souls  ibr  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

THIRD   PEASABT. 

Never— but  ne'er 
Hie  less  I  must  have  three. 

IDEMrBIM. 

Rave  you  forgot 
Whose  vassal  you  were  bom,  knvhi  ? 

THIRD   PXASAirr. 

N<H- the  prinre'N 
And  not  the  stranger's. 

IDEBSTXIB. 

Sirrah !  in  the  prince's 
Absence,  I  'm  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion ; — ^  Cousin  Idenstein  ! 
(Quoth  he)  you  'U  order  out  a  dozen  villains.'* 
And  so,  you  villains !  troop— march— march,  I  say . 
And  if  a  single  dog's  car  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
like  Z'uka's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refivctory  vassals,  who  cannot  effect 
Impossibilities— Away,  ye  earth-worms ! 

[Exit^  drimng  thtm  sm. 
JOSEPHiffE  {coming  fonoard). 
I  fain  would  shun  these  scenes,  too  oft  repeated. 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o*er  peUy  victims ; 
1  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remot«s  unnamed,  duU  spot. 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still— (be  pride  of  ranli 
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In  ^enriUide,  o'er  something  ttUl  mora  wrTUfl ; 

And  vice  in  misery,  affecting  still 

A  latter'd  splendour.     What  a  state  of  being  f 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 

Like  Cosmo.     We  had  erild,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  Talteys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne*er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 

But,  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vasnal  through  his  rags. 

To  wring  his  soul~as  tlie  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  't  is  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants !  and  such  his  pride  of  birth— 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father,  bom  in  an  humble  state,  coukl  nerve 

Hb  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.    Father ! 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us,  and  our  so  long-desired 

Ulric !  I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me ! 

What 's  that?  Thou,  Werner  I  can  it  be :  and  thus ! 

EnUr  Wkkher  haatHyy  with  Ike  knift  m  hi$  hfomd,  fty 

'    the  teenlpand,  which  hteh»e§hurrkdfy  after  kirn, 
WCRHER  {not  alJtrH  reo^gmmng  hm), 
Discover'd!  then  1 11  stab— (reco^fnwinf^  A<r), 
Ah!  Josephine, 

Why  art  thoa  not  at  rest? 


WCRlfCR. 

Hope !  I  make  mtnt. 
But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

JOSBPHI9E. 

TetODequestMol 
What  hast  thou  daw  ? 

ws&irER  {Jiercely). 

Left  one  thing  wHfonf ,  whica 
Had  made  all  well:  let  me  not  think  of  it. 
Away! 

JOSCPHIlfE. 

Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee! 

[£msm 


What  rest?  My  God! 
Wliat  doth  this  meant 

WBRHBii  {ahnring  «  rmtleau). 

Here's  jpofii—^ok,  Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

XOSBPHIIfE. 

And  bow  obtam'd  7— that  knife ! 

WERNER. 

T  is  bteodle—    ytf. 
Away — ^we  most  to  our  chamber. 

JOSEPHIIfB. 

But  whence  com'st  thoa  7 

WERRER. 

Ask  not !  but  let  us  think  where  we  shaH  go— 
Tliis— this  will  make  us  way.  {showing  Iht  goU)'^ 
I  'U  fit  them  now. 

JOSEPHIIfB. 

t  dare  not  think  thee  guihy  of  disbonour. 

WERRBR. 

Oishoormr! 

JOSBFHIIIX. 

I  have  said  it. 


Let  OS  hence: 
T 18  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  past  here. 

lOiBPmVB. 

.md  not  ths  irant,  1  bopo. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  h 
A  HaB  m  the  tame  Palace, 
Enter  iDBirsTEiir  and  others, 

XDE58TEIII. 

Fine  doings !  goodly  doings !  honest  ddngs! 

A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 

Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  no'er  wat  heard  el 

FRITZ. 

It  hardly  could,  union  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

IDEIVSTEIR. 

Oh !  that  I  ere  should  live  to  see  this  day! 
The  honour  of  our  aty's  gone  for  ever. 

FRITZ. 

Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinqtient ; 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

IDERSTEIir. 

And  soamL 

FRITZ. 

But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

IDERSTEIIV. 

Suspect!  all  people 
Withoutp-^tfan    above — below — Heaven  hdp  im 

FRITZ. 

Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

XDEIfSTEIK. 

None  whatever. 

FRITZ. 

Are  yon  sure  of  that? 

IDBRSTBIR. 

Certain.    I  have  laved  and  served  here  sinos  nykii* 
And  if  there  w«re  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  iL 

FRITZ. 

Tlien  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

IDBRSTBIR. 

Doubtless. 

FRITZ. 

The  man  caD'd  Wemer^n  poor ! 

IDBRSTBIR. 

Poor  as  a  niMr, 
But  lodged  so  far  off,  m  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he : 
Besides,  I  bade  him  ** good  night"  m  the  baD, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  whieh  6nly  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  fekmy 
Appean  to  have  been  oonnutted. 


WERNER. 
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There's  aaalher— 

IDCIfSTEIlV. 

The  Hungarian? 

FAITZ. 

He  who  hdpM* 
on  from  the  Oder. 

IDEjrSTEIH. 

Not 
,  hold— might  it  not  have  been 
:e7 

FRITZ. 

How?  fre,SirI 

IDEHSTSin. 

No^not  you, 
m  bferior  knaves.    Tou  say 
I  arieep  m  the  great  chur — 
ir—^n  his  embroiderM  night-gown ; 
d  before  him,  and  upon  U 
tetters,  papers,  and 
a  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
d: — the  door  unbolted,  with 
lesstoany. 

rniTz. 
Good  sir, 
c :  the  honour  of  the  corps, 
le  baron's  household,  's  imimpeachM, 
U>  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 

mich  as  in  accoropts, 
ores,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 

take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
ers,  gathering  of  rents, 
ts,  and  understanding  with 
des  who  fiimish  noble  masters : 
5tty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 

w«  do  board-wages :  then 
r  iblks  done  it,  he  would  not 
loor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
i«  rodeau,  but  have  swoopM  all ; 
et,  if  portable. 

IDENSTEin. 

MBsein  that— — 

FEITZ. 

Nofrir;  be  sure 
'  oar  corps ;  bat  some  petty,  trivial 
iler,  without  art  or  genius, 
ioo  is— Who  else  oouM  have 
ha  Hongarian  and  yourself? 

IDEHSTEIir. 

nme? 

TRITE. 

No,  sir;  I  honour  more 

IDERSTEIir. 

And  my  prindplea,  I  hope. 
nuTz* 
lot  to  the  point :  What's  to  be  done 7 

iDsirsTXiir. 
there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said, 
wward ;  move  heaven  and  earth, 
t  (though  there's  none  nearer  than 
3it  notices  in  manuscript 
sprinter);  and  set  by  my  clerk 
(for  few  can,  save  he  and  I). 
'  -^--1  to  atrip  beggars,  and 


Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gypsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  saUow  people. 
Prisoners  we  '11  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold— if  't  is  not  found. 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  ftiU  satisfactioa 
Of  melting  twice  the  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.    Here 's  alchymy 
For  your  lord's  Iqssis ! 

ruTE. 

He  hath  feund  a  better. 
iDxirsTxiir. 
Where? 

TRITE. 

In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 
The  late  Count  Siegendori^  his  distant  kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  { 


IDXHSTBIir. 

Was  there 
No  heir? 

TRITE. 

Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  peihaps  the  won4 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  ftther's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kiD  the  fetted  calf ;  and,  therefo^ 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.    btK 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 
Were  he  to  re-appear:  he's  politic. 
And  has  mncfa  influenoe  with  a  certain  court. 

iDxnsTifir. 
He's  fertunate. 

TRITE. 

Tk  true,  thwe  ii  a  grandson, 
Whom  the  lata  count  redaim'd  fitmi  his  son's  hands 
And  educated  as  his  heir;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtfid. 

iDmtrUH. 
Hoirfi*! 


ffissi 

A  left-hand  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say,  too;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  SicgendorTa.    The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  alliance ;  and  codd  ne'er  be  broughi 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

IDSllSTXIir. 

If  he 's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 

Dbpute  your  daim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 

PuEsle  your  baron  to  unraveL 

TRITE. 

Why, 
For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough:  they  say, 
He  (brme  a  happy  nnzture  of  his  siro 
And  grandsire's  qualities^    impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  be  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 

iDRirsTBiir. 
TbedevUhedid! 

TRITS. 

Why,ye>, 
It  must  ham  been  at  his  aoggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  okl  mui's  death,  whoM  hsMft  w«i  broken  by  n. 
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IDBlfSTBIir. 

Was  there  no  cause  assigned? 

Who  shall  be  yours.    'T  is  true,  this  pause  of  pcaes 

FRITZ. 

Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 

Plenty,  no  doubt. 

Rut  *t  will  not  last,  men's  spirits  arc  loo  stirring ; 

And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 

It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some,  because 

Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 

The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 

In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 

(But  that  could  scarce  he,  for  he  doted  on  him): 

War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  mean  time. 

A  third  believed  he  wishM  to  serve  in  war. 

You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  insure 

A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 

He  might  have  since  returned,  were  that  the  motive ; 

To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandcnburgh,  wherein 

I  stand  well  with  the  elector ;  in  Bohemia, 

As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 

Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 

That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature, 

Upon  its  frontier. 

He  had  joined  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 

ULRIC. 

The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 

You  perceive  my  garb 

Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindl<Ml  into 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 

A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 

To  my  own  sovereign.    If  I  must  decline 

Your  oficr,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 

And  all  against  mankind. 

Induced  it. 

IDElfSTBIlV. 

STRALEItllEIM. 

That  cannot  be. 

Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury. 

I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 

The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

To  heap  more  obligations  on  mc,  till 

FRITZ. 

Heaven  best  knows! 

ULRIC 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 

You  shall  say  so,  whea  . 

Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 

I  daim  the  paymenL 

That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 

•TRALBlfHBIll. 

Well,  sir,  nnc«  yoa  wfll  »*•- 

Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 

You  are  nobly  bom  7 

Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.    After  all. 

ULRIC 

ITour  Wallenstoin,  your  TiUy  and  Gustavui, 

I've  heard  my  knMmw aajr » 

ITRALBHHBllf. 

Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 

Your  actkms  show  iL    Might  I  aak  your  naasT 

And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaimed. 

ULRIC 

Ulric 

Pursue  it  on  theu*  own  aceouoL    Here  comes 

STRALBVRBIM. 

Your  house's  7 

Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday*^  escape, 

ULRIC. 

But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 

When  I  'm  worthy  of  it, 

Until  this  morning. 

1 11  answer  you. 

Enter  Stralbithbim  mnd  Ulric. 

STRALBRHEIM  (osuie). 

STRALENHEtM. 

Since  you  have  refused 
AQ  compensation,  gentle  stronger,  save 

Whom  these  unsettled  tiroes  forbid  to  boast 

Whore  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorrU 

[AUmdloFKiTzandlDtntv*' 

And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 

So,  sirs !  how  have  you  sped  m  your  researcbM? 

Tour  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behaUl 

IDEirSTEia. 

ULRIC 

STRALBRHEIM. 

I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  iurther. 

Then 

STRALBNHEIM. 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  b  caught? 

But 

IDBRSTBIR. 

Can  I  not  serve  you  7  You  are  young,  and  of 

Humph!— not  exaody. 

STRALBHHBIM. 

Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so. 

And,  doubtlessly,  with  sudi  a  form  and  heart. 

IDBIISTBIir, 

Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war. 

Oh*  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 

BTRALBRHBIM. 

Who  may  he  be? 

.In  an  m  perilous  but  opposite  elemenL 

IDBIISTBIir. 

Ynu  are  made  (or  the  service:  ILaveMrvod; 

Why,  doBHyMi  know,  117  kn^f 

WEflNER. 
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rrmALEKBEIM. 

1 7  I  was  (kat  uieep. 

IDElfSTEIlf. 

And  so 
bat 's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Nir  excellency. 

iTEALEItHEIM. 

Dolt! 

IDEHiTEIH. 

Why,  if 
S  bein^  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
bow  should  I,  not  being  robbM,  identify 
oof  so  many  7  In  the  crowd, 
)  your  exGoUoncy,  your  thief  looks 
the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
Jie  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
91  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
ge,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
M  found  criminal  or  no, 
Ibeao. 

irSALEHHEIM  (to  FrITZ). 

Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
BCD  done  to  trace  the  fellow  7 

rRITZ. 

Faith! 
much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

ITRALEIIHEIM. 

oas  (which,  I  murt  own,  affects  me 
vrially),  I  needs  wouid  find 
It  of  public  motives ;  for 
a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
attoidants,  and  so  many  peopled 
lumbers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
ire  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
our  borou^.  Sir  Intendant ! 


IDEKSTEIIV. 

True; 
anght  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

OLEIC 

lis? 

STRALEIfHEIM. 

You  joinM  us  but  this  morning, 
t  beard  that  I  was  robbM  last  night. 

ULRIC. 

*  of  it  reachM  me  as  I  passM 
ambers  of  the  palace,  but 
ther. 

STRALEIfHEIM. 

It  is  a  strange  bui^ness  : 
it  can  inform  you  of  the  (acts. 

IDElfSTEIlf. 

y.     You  see 

TRALEIfHEIM  (iwpa/l>n%). 

Defer  your  tale, 
r  the  hearer's  patience. 

IDElf  STEIN. 

That 

tpprored  by  proofs.     You  sec 

ciM  {again  interrupting  Atm,  and  addre$9' 

ing  Ulric). 
IS  asleep  upon  a  chair, 
efore  me,  with  some  gold 
e  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
trt  only) :  some  ingenious  person 
glide  through  all  my  own  attendants 
s  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
x2 


A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 

I  would  be  fain,  and  there 's  an  end ;  perhaps 

You  tas  I  still  am  rather  faint),  would  add 

To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 

Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 

(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  7 

ULRIC. 

Most  willingly,  and  without  kMS  of  time— 
( To  IDElfSTEIlf).    Come  hither.  Mynheer ! 

IDBIfSTEIR. 

But  so  much  haste  bodea 
Right  little  speed,  and 

ULRIC. 

Standing  motionless. 
None ;  so  let's  march,  we  'U  talk  as  we  go  on. 

IDElfSTEIlf. 

But 

ITLRIC. 

Show  the  spot,  and  then  I  '11  answer  you. 

FRITZ. 

I  win,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

STRALBmiEIM. 

Do  SO,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

TRITE. 

Hence! 

ULRIC. 

Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle ! 

[Exil  idth  iDENSTEiif  and  Fritz. 

STRALEHREIM  (fofus). 

A  Stalwart,  active,  soldier^kmking  stripling. 

Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour. 

And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 

When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindle  up 

In  answering  yours.    I  wrish  I  could  engage  him ; 

I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 

For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 

And  though  I  am  not  the  otan  to  yield  without  one. 

Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 

And  my  desire.    The  boy,  tbey  say,  's  a  bold  one : 

But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 

Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 

Champion  his  claims:  that's  well.  The  father,  whom 

For  years  I  've  Uack'd,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 

To  fault,  but  here  I  /love  him,  and  that 's  better. 

It  must  he  he!  All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  causo 

Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes ! 

The  man,  his  bearmg,  and  the  m]rstery 

Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time  ;  the  account,  too. 

The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect : 

Besides  tlie  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 

As  snakes  and  Uons  shrink  back  from  each  other 

By  secret  instmct  that  both  must  be  foes 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 

All — all— confirm  it  to  my  mind :  however, 

We  '11  grapple,  nc'ertheiess.    In  a  few  hours 

The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waten* 

Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 

Their  quick  abatement),  and  I  Ml  have  him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  whese  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there 's  no  harm  dona, 

Should  he  prove  oihvr  than  I  deem.    This  robbery 

(Save  for  the  actual  kMs)  b  lucky  also : 

Ho 's  poor,  and  that's  auspicMNw-^lie  *§  i 
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And  that  'a  defencelcM,— true,  we  have  no  pcoofii 
Of  guilt,  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  7 
Were  he  a  man  indifTetenl  to  mj  proepeda. 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
llie  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Halh  something  which  I  like  not;  andaloM 
Of  all  around,  excspt  the  intendant,  and 
The  princess  household  and  my  own,  had  ingrMi 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

EftUr  Gaboe. 

Friend,  how  (are  yoa? 

OABOR. 

As  those  who  (are  weU  every  where,  when  they 
Have  supp*d  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how« 
And  you,  my  lord  ? 

STBALKITHEIM. 

Better  in  rest  than  purse : 
Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

OABOK. 

Iheaid 
Of  your  late  loss:  but  His  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

STRALSHHEIM. 

You  would  hardly  think  so 
Were  the  loss  yours. 

SABOB. 

I  never  had  so  much 
(At  once\  in  mv  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Tour  couriers  are  tum'd  back—I  have  ootstript  them. 
In  my  return. 

STBAUBIIHXIM. 

Tou !— Why  ? 

OABOB. 

I  went  at  day-break. 
To  watch  lor  the  abatement  of  the  river. 
At  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  aH  dMck'd  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
Hie  current^s  pleasure. 

/  STBALENHBIM. 

Wouki  the  dogs  were  in  it! 
Why  dm  uiev  not.  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 
I  order'a  jus  at  aU  risks. 

GABOB. 

Could  you  order 
The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moees  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swob  stream),  and  be  oboy'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

STBALXITHKIM. 

I  must  see  to  it : 
The  knaves !  the  slaves !— but  they  sliall  smart  (or  this. 
[Exit  Stbalxvubim. 

OABOB  (soflM). 

There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self-wiUM  baron ! 
EpiuNne  of  what  brave  chivalry 
Tlie  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  thnes 
Have  Icf^  us.    Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer. 
Bis  sucteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  wouki  have  filled  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  halfway  through  the  window 
Of  his  overset  and  watei^iogg*d  conveyance ; 
And  now  1#  stomi»  at  half  a  docen  wretcbee 


Because  they  knre  their  fives  too!  Yethe'sright 
Tis  strange  they  shouU,  when  tach  as  Im  aayfi 

them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.    Oh!  thou  world! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest!        [JExilGAiox 


SCENE  U. 
Tfc«  Apartmad  t^f  Wkbickb,  m  the  Pdaei, 
EnJUr  JosxPHiiiB  md  Uljuc 
josxphibb. 
Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again! 
My  Ulric ! — my  bek>ved !— can  it  bw— 
AAer  twelve  years  7 

ULBIC. 

My  dearest  mollMr! 

JOSBPHINK. 

Yes! 

My  dream  is  realixed— how  beauti(ul— 
How  more  than  all  I  eigh'd  for !  Heaven  receiff 
A  mother's  thanks !— a  mother's  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work ! — ^At  such  an  hour  toe, 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son  but  saviour. 

ULRIC. 

If  such  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feeU  and  lighten,  from  my  heart, 
A  part  of  the  kmg  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheM)    fcigivt—t 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 
josEPumx. 

Iknowit. 
But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  *t  is  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  obbvious  transport!— 
My  son! 

Enter  Webnxb. 

WXBlfXB. 

What  have  we  here  7— more  strangsn? 

JOSXPHIRX. 

No' 
Look  upon  hhn!  What  do  you  see 7 

WXBIVBB. 

AstripliBf, 

For  the  flrst  time 

ULBIC  (Ance&i^). 
For  twelve  long  yean,  my  fcik*' 
wbbiieb. 
Oh,  God! 

JOfXPHIBE. 

He  faints ! 

WXRBEB. 

No— I  am  better  now— 
Ulric!  {Emhraeta  }dm), 

ULBIC. 

My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

WEBifEX  (starfff^). 

Hush!  boy— 
The  walls  may  bear  that  name ! 

ULBIC. 

What  then? 

WBBBEB. 

Wby,th»' 
But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.    Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  WenM>r.     Come! 
Come  to  my  arms  a^pin!  Why,  thou  kiok'stal 
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MB,  asd  was  noL    Joaephina! 
har't  (bodacia  dasxles  me ; 
thatfbnn  aaiid  tea  thousand 

I  my  heart  would  have  choaeo 


i! 

ULRIC 

And  yet  you  knew  me  not! 

WKMIK&. 

Ad  that  upon  my  soul 

Be  look  on  all  men  with  an  eyo 

rs  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

ULAIC. 

rred  me  far  mora  fondly :  I 

ttes  aufht;  and  oft-times  in 

princely  halls  of— (I  '11  not  name  them, 

t  't  is  perilous),  but  i'  the  pomp 

faudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 

■■  mountains  many  a  sunset, 

e  another  day  go  down 

ne,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 

pari  us  more. 

WERNSIU 

I  know  not  that. 
my  (ather  is  no  more  7 

ULRIC. 

t  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 

m  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 

nents,  whilst  younger  trees 

I  him.  *T  was  scarce  three  months  since. 

WER.«rER. 

save  him  7 

PBlHK  {embraeing  V  hKic), 

Can  you  ask  that  question? 

WERJIBB. 

TVue ;  he  hath  sought  his  parmts, 
n;  but,  oh!  ^w,  and  in  what  state? 

ULRIC. 

ter'd.    What  we  have  to  do 

and  to  assert  our  rights, 

I ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 

B  disposed  in  such  a  sort 

uids  as  to  moke  mine  the  foremost, 

prefer  my  dairo  for  form : 

»r,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

WKRKEK. 

ward  of  Stralenheim? 

ULRIC. 

I  saved 
iterday :  he  *8  here. 

WERNER. 

You  saved 
bo  will  sting  us  aU ! 

ULRIC 

Tou  !(peak 
Is  this  Strtdenhdm  to  us  7 

WSR.'VER. 

One  who  claims  our  fathers'  lands : 
isman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

ULRIC 

lis  name  till  now.    The  count, 
lorootimcs  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
should  fail,  might  ho  remotely 
succession :  but  his  titles 
med  before  me — and  what  then  7 
yield  to  ou». 


WK&IIBR. 

Ay,  if  at  Prague : 
But  here  he  m  all-poworiul ;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  than,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour 

ULRIC. 

Dolh  he  personally  know  you  7 

WERNER. 

No ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person, 
As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  Uberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

ULRIC 

I  think  you  wrong  him, 
(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  hhn,  or,  if  so. 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present ; 
I  saved  hb  hfe,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me ; 
He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  he  came  hither; 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him ; 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  businesa 
Which  brought  me  hem  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross. 
My  own  whole  traasure— you,  my  parents ! 
WBRRER  {agitatedly). 

Who 
Taught  yov  to  mouth  that  name  of  ^  villain  ?'* 

ULRIC 

WlMl 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves? 

WERNER. 

Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown  being 
With  an  infernal  stigma? 

ULRIC 

My  own  feelings 
Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

WERNER. 

Who  uught  you,  long-sought,  and  ill-found  boy !  thai 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insuh  me  7 

ULRIC 

I  named  a  villain.    What  is  thera  in  contoion 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father? 

WERNER. 

Every  thing ! 
That  ruffian  b  thy  father ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh,  my  son ! 

Believe  him  not — and  yet! {Her  voiee fatten, ) 

ULRIC  (sforif,  lookM  eanuMlif  at  Werner,  and  tMm 
§ajf»  aUnoly), 

And  you  avow  it  7 

WERNER. 

Ulric!  before  you  dara  despise  your  father. 
Leant  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.    Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  roar'd  in  luxury's  lap. 
Is  it  for  you  lo  measure  passion's  force 
Or  misery's  temptation 7  Wait — (not  long. 
It  Cometh  like  the  mglit,  and  quickly)— Wait  !— 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blijjhted— till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabm  , 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 
Despair  your  licd-fi^Iow— then  rise,  but  not 
Prom  sleep,  and  judge !  Should  that  day  e'er  arrivo— 
1  Should  you  soo  then  the  ser|icnt,  who  hath  coil'd 
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Hfaiwelf  around  all  that  in  dear  and  noble 

Of  jou  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 

With  but  hia  folds  between  your  steps  and  happineM, 

When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  fur  your  mantle ; 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep. 

Even  tn  your  deadliest  foe ;  and  he  as  'twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

Hia  death  akme  can  save  you :— Thank  your  God  I 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

Fou  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

ULRIC. 

But 

WBRNBE  {abntpUy), 

Hear  me! 
I  win  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still)— 
Hoar  me  I  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He  's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.    You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  leara 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
FVom  subtilty.    My  worst  foe,  Stralenheiro, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couchM  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse- 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised^ 
Withdrawn— and  I  'm  in  his :  are  you  not  so? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  ?   Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you,  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  7 

[He 
ur.mc. 
Proceed — proceed! 

WERIfER. 

Mt  he  hath  ever  known. 
And  hunte"!  through  each  change  of 

fortune— 

And  why  noi  y<m  ?  Are  you  more  versed  in  men  7 
He  wound  snares  round  me ;  flung  akmg  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spuro'd 
Even  from  my  presence :  but,  in  spurning  now. 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.    Will  you  be 
Mora  patient  7  Ulric ! — Ulric ! — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

VLRic  {tooka,fir$t  at  Aim,  and  then  at  Josbphiitb). 
My  mother! 

WBRITBR. 

Ay !  I  thought  so :  you  have  now 
Only  one  parenu     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone 

ULRIC. 

RntsUy! 
pVsRif  BR  ruMhea  omI  oftha  ehamber. 
josBPHiNE  (to  Ulric). 
f\)now  him  not,  until  this  storm  of  passion 
Abates.    Thmk'st  tnou  that  were  it  well  for  him 
IhadnotfoUow'd? 

ULRIC. 

I  obey  you,  mother, 
Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Hn  one  of  disobedience. 

JOSBPHIIVC. 

Ohi  heisgoodl 


To  me  who  have  borne  so  much  with  lum,  and  fiir  \m 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul. 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

ULRIC 

These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles ! 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  7 

iOtCPHIHB. 

Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  be  speaks.    Alas !  k>ng  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

ULRIC 

Explain  tone 
More  deariy,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenbein, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or,  at  least. 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  mjTself  to  accomplish  this— but  wodd 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner ! 

JOfBPHIIIB. 

Ay! 
Hadst  thou  but  done  so ! 

Ento'  Oabor  and  Idbivstbih,  with  AUtndaid*. 
OABOR  {to  Ulric). 

I  have  sought  you,  counk. 
So  this  is  my  reward ! 

ULRIC 

What  do  yoa  meaa? 

OABOR, 

'S  death !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and  ibr  thn? 
(7>»lDBifSTBiif).  But  for  your  age  aiid  folly,  I  wjvki- 

IDEirSTCIN. 

Heq 
Hands  off!  touch  an  intendant ! 

OABOR. 

Do  not  think 
1 11  honour  you  so  much  as  to  save  ycur  tliroat 
From  the  Ravenstone,'  by  diokin;  you  m/selC 

IDENSTEI!f. 

I  thank  you  for  the  respite ;  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

ULRIC 

Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or— 

OABOR. 

Atonce,lbeB. 
The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me !  whoHm  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester  evening. 

TDEirtTEIlf. 

Wouldst  have  me  suspect 
My  own  acquaintances  7    You  have  to  lesrn 
That  I  keep  belter  company. 

OABOR. 

,  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men— 
The  worms !  you  hound  of  maKce ! 

[GABORsetufsaUa* 
ULRIC  {intetferin^). 

Nay,  no  rioteact: 
He 's  old,  unarni'd — ^be  temperate,  Gabor ! 
OABOR  {letting  go  IvKynr Kin), 

Thie: 

1  The  Ravnfwtomt.  "  Rahemlptn,**  {•  the  atmmt  gMU  m 
t  Gurmaor.  and  so  called  f*oa  Iks  ravens  ptrrhiac  «a  IL 
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ow  raysdf  became 

I  do  not  msk  ibr  hints,  and  surmiBes, 

;  kuTe:  it  is  their  homage. 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs ;  1  know  enough 

VI.B1C  (CoIdersteim). 

Of  what  I  have  done  ibr  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 

How 

To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 

Than  paid  myself,  had  1  been  eager  of 

IDENSTEIN. 

Your  gold.     I  also  know  that  were  I  even 

Ip! 

The  villain  I  am  dcem*d,  the  service  rcndcr'd 

ULRIC. 

lAotwhelpMyou. 

Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 

IDBVtTElN. 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 

KiUhim!  then 

But  this  is  nothing;  I  demand  of  you 

Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 

OABOR. 

From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 

All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 

iDEKtTEIIV. 

You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more, 

That  *•  more 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

do,  if  there  bo  judge  or  judgment 

8TRALE2THEIM. 

The  baron  shall  decide  ! 

ThistoM 

OABOR. 

May  be  of  innocence. 

30  in  your  acctisation  7 

OABOR. 

IDENtTEIIT. 

*S  death!  who  dare  doubt  te. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  7 

OABOR. 

STRALBItHEIM. 

Iten  next  time  let  him  go  sink, 

You 

for  snatdiing  him  from  drowning. 

Are  hot,  sir. 

mes! 

OABOR. 

Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Enter  Siraleivheim. 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  heir  master  7 

BABOR  {goa  up  to  him). 

STRALENHEIM. 

My  noble  lord,  I'm  here! 

Ulric !  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  Aun  in 

iTRALENHEIM. 

Your  company. 

OABOR. 

OABOR. 

We  found  you  in  the  Oder : 

B  you  aught  with  mc7 

Would  we  had  left  you  there ! 

STRALENHEIM. 

STRALENHEIM. 

What  should  I 

I  give  you  thanks,  sit. 

7 

OABOR. 

OABOR. 

I  've  eam'd  them ;  but  might  have  eam'd  more  firom 

You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

others. 

vashM  away  your  memory ; 

Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

ifle.     I  stand  here  accused, 

STRALENHEIM. 

equivocal,  by  yon 

Ulric !  you  know  this  man  ? 

ie  pillage  of  your  person. 

OABOR. 

1  tlie  charge  your  own,  or  his  7 

No  mora  than  you  do* 

STRALEIVHEIM. 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

Jl. 

ULRIC. 

OABOR. 

I 

Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  7 

Can  avouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 

STRALE.*IHEIM. 

Own  brief  connexion  led  me,  honour. 

om  to  accuse  or  to  acquit. 

STRALENHEIM. 

suspccL 

Then 

OABOR. 

I  'm  satisfied. 

But  you  at  least 

OABOR  {vrmwidly). 

Right  easily,  methinks. 

by  these  menials,  and  I  look 

What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 

lody — icach  them  their  duty ! 

More  than  in  nunc? 

jves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 

STRALENHEIM. 

but,  in  one  word,  if  I 

I  merely  said  that  / 

cr,  let  it  be  a  man 

Was  satisfied— not  that  you  were  absolved. 

o  of  a  man  like  me. 

OABOR. 

J. 

Again !    Am  I  accused  or  no  7 

STRALENHEIM. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You! 

Goto! 

OABOR. 

You  wax  too  insolent ;  if  circumstance 

Ay,  sir ;  and  for 

And  general  suspicion  be  against  you. 

1  know,  superior ;  but  proceed^ 

la  the  fault  mine?    Is 't  not  enough  that  I                   ' 
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l>ecliiie  «n  queition  of  joor  goik  or  mnooenoe? 

•  ▲BOB. 

M  J  lord,  my  lord,  thia  w  mere  ooseoage ; 

A  Tile  equiyocation :  3rou  wdl  know 

Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you^- 

Tour  looks,  a  Toice — ^your  firownt,  a  sentence ;  you 

Are  practising  your  power  on  me— because 

You  have  it ;  but  beware,  you  know  not  wbora 

You  strire  to  tread  on. 

STBALBKHBIM. 

Threat'sttbou? 

OABOB. 

Not  BO  much 
As  you  accuse.    You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

STRALENHEIM. 

As  you  have  said,  H  is  true  I  owe  you  something, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  youneiC 

OABOR. 

Not  with  your  gold. 

STRALBlfHBlM. 

With  bootless  insolence. 
[To  his  AttendanU  and  Idbvstxiii. 
Yoa  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 
But  let  him  go  his  way.    Ulric,  good  morrow  I 
[Exit  Stralerhxim,  iDcnsTEiir,  and  AttendanU. 

OABOB  {foOomng). 

I H  after  him,  and 

VLRic  {stopping  him). 
Not  a  step. 

OABOR. 

WhoshaU 


Oppose  me  7 


Thought 


ULRIC. 

Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 


OABOR. 

Must  I  bear  this  7 

ULRIC. 

Pshaw !  wo  all  must  bear 
The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  *ve  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silk-worm  cast  his  skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  7 

OABOR. 

Must  I  bear  to  be  decmM  a  thief7    If  't  were 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it— 
lliere  's  something  daring  in  it — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbenng  man ! — 

ULRIC. 

It  seen 

You  are  not  guilty. 

OABOR. 

Do  I  hear  aright  7 
You,  too! 

ULRIC. 

I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

GABOR. 

If  tlie  judge  ask'd  me,  I  would  answer  ••  No  "— 
To  you  I  :uuwer  thus,  [Ht  drawt, 

ULRIC  (d^oicin^). 
With  aU  my  heart! 


lOSXPHIITB. 

Without  there!  Ho!  help!  help!— Oh!  God!  li««H 
murder !  [Exit  Joskpmink,  fArieUsf. 

Gabor  and  Ulric JighL    Gabor  is  disarmed jud  m 

Stralerheim,  Josephine,  Iderstsib,  ftc  rt 

anttr. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh !  glorious  Heaven !  he 's  safe ! 

STRALERHEIM  (to  JoSEPHIRE). 

Who's  uhl 

JOSEPHIRS. 

My— 
ULRIC  {interrttpting  her  ujith  a  stem  Utok^  and  ttirm»i 
q/ierwards  to  Stralkrueim). 

Both 
Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

STRALERHElBf. 

^Vhal  hath  caused  all  tlMi 

ULRIC. 

Youj  baron,  I  believe ;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — (labor ! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next. 
Let  it  not  be  against  yoxu  friends. 

[Ulric  pronounces  the  Laxt  worrb  dmlg  s»t 
emphatieaUy  in  a  low  voice  to  Gaboju 
oaboh. 

I  tliank  you 
Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counseL 

STRALERHEIIC. 

These 
Brawls  must  end  here. 

OABOR  {takini^hif  sword). 
They  shalL    You  have  wrong'd  me,  Clnr. 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword ;  1  «^ 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
Tlie  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  bonie  yon  noble'i 
Absurd  insinuations — Ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  arc  a  part  of  liis 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet : — ^you  have  vanquishM  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However — but  in  friendship.  [Exit  GaSOB 

STRALENHF.IM. 

I  will  brook 
No  more  !     This  outrage  folk>wuig  up  his  insuhs, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancelled  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so  vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 
Ulric,  yc*i  are  not  hurt  ? 

ULRIC. 

Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

STRALERHEIM  (to  lOERbTEIN). 

Intendant !  take  your  measures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow  :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  witli  an  escort. 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

IDERBTEIR. 

Secure  him !  he  hath  got  his  sword  again— 
And  seems  to  know  the  us«  on  't ;  H  is  his  irsM 
Belike : — I  *m  a  civilian. 

STRALERHEIM. 

Fool !  are  not 
Yon  score  of  vassab  doggiof  at  vour  heels 
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neadooeo  >iie!r?  Hence!  after  him! 

VLKIC. 

beseech  you! 

■T&ALENBEIM. 

I  most  be 


IDCRCTKIir. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 
ik!  I 'm  your  leadei^-and  will  bring 
:  m  wise  general  never  should 
recKNis  life— on  which  al!  resu. 
tide  of  war. 

[Exit  Ideivbteiiv  and  AtUndanU, 

STaALCIVRXIM. 

Come  hither, 
t  doef  that  woman  here?  Oh!  now 
er,  't  is  the  stranger's  wife 
"Werner." 
ULaxc. 

'T  is  his  name. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Indeed! 
1  Tisible,  fair  dame  7 

JOSEPHIITE. 


STRALENHCIM. 

No  one — for  the  present : 
parley,  Ukic,  with  yourself 


but 


ULRIC. 

retire  with  you. 

JOSEPRIirX. 

Not  so. 
latest  stranger,  and  command 
re. 
,RXC  ai  ihe  goea  out).  Oh !  Ulric,  have  a 

hat  depends  on  a  rash  word ! 

VLKIC  (fO  JosXPHIIVE). 

[Exit  JosEPHiirs. 

STRALEHHEIM. 

that  I  may  trust  you  7 

y  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 

onfidencc. 

ULRIC. 

Say  on. 

STRALEHHEIM. 

Mysterious 
:;ender*d  circumstances  (not 
iHy  enter'd  on)  have  made 
loxious— perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

ULRIC. 

r,the  Hungarian? 

STRALEIfHEIM. 

No— this  "Werner*'— 
•  name  and  habit. 

ULRIC 

How  can  this  be  7 
rest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
cavem'd  in  his  hollow  eye : 
elplofls. 

STRALEIVHEIM. 

He  \9 — 't  is  no  matter — 
the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
iTound  us  here — and  much 
or»    confirm  my  apprehension). 


He  must  b«  nadt  Moare,  ere  twelw  honra  fUrther. 

ULRIC. 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

STRALEHHEIM. 

I  have  sent 
To  Frankfort,  to  the  pivemor,  my  friend — 
(I  have  the  anthority  to  do  90  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh) 
For  a  fit  eacoit — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  aD  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

ULRIC 

It  b  abating. 

STRALENRCIM. 

Tliatis  well 


Am  I  coocem'd  7 


ULRIC 

But  how 


STRALEIfHEIM. 

As  one  who  did  so  much 
For  me,  you  eaimot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued.— Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him.-^ 
Watch  him ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wUd  boar  wh«i 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap- 
Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

ULRIC 

Whyso7 

tTRALEIIHEIM. 


He  Stands 


Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance. 
Oh!  could  yoQ  see  it !  But  you  shall. 

ULRIC 

I  hope  so. 

BTRALEKHEIM. 

It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly :  so  that  now,  brides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whde  reakns  afar  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

ULRIC. 

You  describe  it  faithfully. 

STRALEIfHEIM. 

Ay— could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so— but 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

ULRIC. 

I  accept  the  omen. 

STRALEirnEIM. 

Then  claim  a  recompense  firom  it  and  me. 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  3rour  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

ULRIC. 

And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserablo  wretcli- 
This  wayworn  stranger — stands  between  you  ana 
This  panulise? — (As  Adam  did  between 
Tlie  devil  and  his.)— [.^IstdcJ 

STRALEHHEIM. 

He  doth. 

ULRIC 

Hath  he  no  rights 

STRALEIfHEIM. 

Right !  none.    A  disinherited  prodigal, 

Who  lor  these  twenty  year*  disgraced  his  lineage 

In  al!  his  sets— ^lut  chieflv  by  his  mat  -iafie. 
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And  Kmg  amidst  oommerce-fetchmf  borghen, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

ULRIC. 

He  haa  a  wife,  then  7 

•TaALClVHXIM. 

You  *d  be  tony  to 
Can  fuch  your  mother.    You  have  eeen  the 
He  colli  his  wife. 

ULRIC. 

Is  she  not  so  7 

STRALCITHEIM. 

No  more 
Than  he  ^s  your  father : — an  Italian  fi^. 
The  daughter  of  a  banishM  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Weraer. 

ULEIC. 

They  are  childless,  then  7 

STRALCRHEIM. 

There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 
Whom  the  old  man— the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path---he  has  fled. 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not. 
His  claims  akme  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand.— Why  do  you  smile? 

ULRIC. 

At  your  vain  fears : 
A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp— a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth— can  startle  a  grandee ! 

STRALCIfHXIM. 

AH  *s  to  be  fearM,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

ULRIC 

True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

STRALXIVHEIM. 

You  have  harpM  the  very  string  next  to  my  heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you  7 

ULRIC. 

'T  were  too  lata 
To  doubt  it 

STRALKlfHEIM. 

Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robbM  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected. 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  thmk  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine. 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act ; 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once— though  too  rash. 

ULRIC 

And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 
By  your  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  ou*  first — ^which  makes  then 

hmrs. 
Nut  thiever     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  low 

nothmg, 
Nor  o*cr  be  robbM :  their  sp<nls  are  a  bequest^ 
No  more. 

STRALEICHEIM. 

Goto!  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
I  tiiay  be  Mire  3rou  *11  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 
4nd  Vt  me  know  his  slightest  movement  lowanb 
Concealment  or  escape  7 


VLRIC. 

Ycu  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 

Will  be  his  sentinel 

STRALERHEIM. 

By  this  you  make  roe 

Yours,  and  for  ever. 

ULRIC 

Such  is  my  intention. 

[Es^ 

ACT  III 

SCENE  I. 

A  HaU  m  tht  aamt  Palace^  from  whence  the  tea 
PamageleodB, 

Enter  Werner  oiuf  Gabor. 

OABOR. 

Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale ;  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not — ^I  'U  try  my  fcHtune  elsowhere. 

WERNER. 

How 
Can  I,  SO  wretched,  give  to  misery 
A  slielter7 — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e*er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert^— 

OABOR. 

Or, 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  wouki  turn  at  bay. 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

WBRRSR. 

Ah! 

OABOR. 

Icarenot 
If  It  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself;  but  will  you  shelter  roe  7 
I  am  oppressM  like  you — and  poor  like  you-- 
Disgraced— 

WERNER  {abruptly). 
Who  told  you  that  I  was  disgraced  7 

OABOR. 

No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended  ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so— and  would  add,  with  truth. 
As  undeservedly  as  yoM. 


i/7 


WERNER. 

Again ! 


«ABOR. 

Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have  7  You  donH  bdietc  tM 
Guilty  of  this  base  theil  7 

WERNER. 

No,  no— I  cannot 

OABOR. 

Why,  that 's  my  heart  of  honour !  yon  young  gallini- 
Your  miserly  intendant,  and  dcnw  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why  7  becauw 
I  am  the  worst-clothed  and  least-named  amongit  then 
Although,  were  Momus*  lattice  in  our  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs ;  but  thus  it  is^ — ^you  poor  and  helplei*— 
Both  still  more  than  myself 


WERNER. 
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WBKIVCK. 

How  know  you  that  7 

OABOR. 

;  I  UK  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Aelpless ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
»aid.     But  you,  who  seem  to  hare  proved 
me  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 
-,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Workl,  the  Spaniard  boasts  about, 
lempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
ts  proper  Talue  in  the  balance, 
guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
el  it)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
irt  o'  nights. 

WERNER. 

What  do  you  mean  7 

OABOR. 

lay ;  I  thought  my  speech  was  plain : 
liic^— nor  I — and,  as  true  men, 
ich  other. 

WERIfER. 

It  is  a  damned  worid,  sir. 

OABOR. 

rest  of  the  two  next,  as 
ay  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know  best), 
1  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
rtyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
s  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 
rht*s  lodging  whidi  I  crave ; 
will  try  the  waters,  as 
,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

werher. 
here  hope  of  that7 

OABOR. 

There  was 

WERHBR. 

Then  we  may  be  safe. 

OABOR. 

Art  you 

WERNER. 

verty  b  ever  so. 

OABOR. 

by  kmg  practice.    Will  you  not 
ake  mine  less ! 

WERNER. 

Your  pover^7 

OABOR. 

't  look  a  leech  for  that  disorder ; 
eril  only :  you  've  a  roof, 
one  i  1  merely  seek  a  covert. 

WERNER. 

how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 

OABOR. 

Scarce  hone^ly,  to  say  the  truth  on't, 
most  wish  you  had  the  baron^s. 

WERNER. 
t1 

OABOR. 

What  7 


WERNER. 


;r' 


Are  you  aware 


OABOR. 

No ;  and  I  am  not  used 
Greatly  to  care.    {A  noUe  heard  without) .    But  hark  < 
they  come! 

WERNER. 

Who  come  7 

OABOR. 

Tlie  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me . 
I  *d  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.    Where  shall  I  go  7 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  assure  you. 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  I 

WERNER  {(uide). 

Oh,  just  God ! 
Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  I  Am  1  dust  8tiU7 

OABOR. 

I  see  you  Ve  moved ;  and  it  shows  well  in  you : 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

WERNER. 

Are  you  not        • 
A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  7 

OABOR. 

NotI!  andif 
I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  7 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse,  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know — what— and  why : 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

WERNER. 

Tou? 

OABOR. 

After  such 
A  treatment  ibr  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him — I  am  hb  enemy ; 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  ne. 

WERNER 

IwilL 

•ABOR. 

But  how  7 

WERNER  {»homng  ^panot). 
There  is  a  secret  spring; 
Remember,  I  discovered  it  by  chance, 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

OABOR. 

Open  it, 
And  I  wiH  use  it  ibr  the  same. 

WERNER. 

I  found  it. 

As  I  have  said:  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  rib% 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

OAROR. 

It  is  unnecessary : 
How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness,  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windmg8  7 

WERNER. 

Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead? 

i  know  not— (mark  you ! ) — but  who  knows  it  might  ast 

Lead  even  into  the  chambers  of  your  foe  7 

So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 

By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days. 

When  man  buih  less  afpunst  theelemenU 
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Than  hb  next  neighboar.    Too  must  sot  adnuoe 
Beyond  tiM  two  fint  winding ;  if  jou  do, 
(Albeit  I  never  pueM  them),  1 11  not  anewer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

OABOE. 

But  I  win. 
A  thousand  thanki ! 

WERNER. 

Too  11  find  the  tprin^  more  obviooi 
On  the  other  aide ;  and,  when  you  wodld  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

OABOR. 

imin— ftreweU! 
[Qabor  goet  in  bjf  the  teerd  paneL 

WERlfER  {$olu»), 

Whatha?eIdone7  Alas!  what  A<uf  I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?  Let  it  be 
StiU  some  atonement  that  I  saTe  the  man, 
Whose  samiice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own— 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 
JSnter  iDEirtTEiv,  and  othen, 

IDENSTEXIt. 

Is  he  not  here  7  He  must  have  vanishM  then 

Throogh  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 

Of  pictured  samts,  upon  the  red  and  yellow  " 

0  asements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like  sunrise 

On  kmg  pearl-colour'd  beads  and  crimaon  croesei, 

And  giUed  crosiers,  and  crossM  arms,  and  cowls, 

And  hebns,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 

AH  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows. 

Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 

Likeness  and  &me  alike  rest  on  some  panes 

Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  pcodahm 

As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  gloiy. 

He 's  gone,  however. 

WBBITER. 

Whom  do  you  seek  7 

IDBIISTUlf. 

A  viOain! 

WBRHBR. 

Why  n«iod  yon  come  so  far,  then? 

IDBHSTBIir. 

In  the  search 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

WBRHER. 

Are  yoo  sore 
Too  have  divined  the  man? 

IDEIfSTEIH. 

As  sure  as  yoo 
Htaad  there;  but  where 's  he  gone 7 

WER9BR. 

Who7 

IDBirSTBTIf. 

Hewesoogbt 

WBRHBR. 

foo  see  he  b  not  here. 

IDBBSTBIll. 

And  yet  we  traced  ham 
np  to  this  hall:  are  you  aocomplioes. 
Or  deal  yoo  in  the  black  art  7 

WBRHBR. 

^^^^.^      I  ded  pUWy, 
To  many  dmb  the  Uaekest. 

IDBBSTBIB. 

It  nay  be 


I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'  other. 

WBRHBR 

Tou  had  best  begin 
Tour  inquisition  now ;  I  may  not  be 
So  p&tient  always. 

IDBHSTBIH. 

I  shookl  like  to  know, 
In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim*s  m  quest  of7 

WBRHBR. 

Insolent! 
Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here7 

rDBHSTBIH. 

Tes,  one : 
But  there 's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  coom! 
Bustle,  my  boys!  weareatfauU. 

[Exit  Idbhsteih  md  JtUndaeti 

WBRHBR. 

In  what 
A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  nie  lees  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  ^  greater.    Down, 
Thou  busy  devil  I  rising  in  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  too  late  I  1 11  nought  to  do  with  blood. 
^nlsrULBic 

ULRXC. 

I  sought  you,  (atber. 

WBRHBR. 

Is 't  not  dangeroos  7 

ULRIC. 

No ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

WBRHBR. 

I  cannot  think  it: 
'TIS  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

ULRIC 

I  cannot 
Plause  at  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  tike  briars  in  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them  as  an  unarmed  carte 
Would,  though  with  naked  Umbs,  were  the  wolf  ruiil»  i 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread : 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so ; 
We  'II  overfly,  or  rend  them. 


Can  you  not  guess  7 


Show  me  bow  I 

ULRIC 


IcannoC 

ULRIC 

That »  strange. 
Came  the  thought  Re'er  into  yoor  mind  IsK  nigktt 

WBRHBR. 

I  onderstand  yoo  noC 

ULRIC 

Then  we  shall  never 
More  understand  each  other.    But  to  change 
The  topic— 


WERNER. 
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WBKHBH. 

7oa  mMn  to  pwmu  it,  u 
fay. 

VLRIC. 

Rigfht ;  I  sund  corroct«d. 
ct  now  more  clearly,  and 
tuation  in  iu  bearings. 

0  abating ;  a  few  houn 
MinunonM  mjrrmidona  from  Frankfort, 

1  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
ut,  batftanUxed  by  practice 
MToo,  to  make  way  for  him. 

WKKNER. 

remedy !     I  thought  to  escape 
liis  accursed  gold,  but  now 
it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 
oars  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
i  the  mintage  of  the  state  ; 
>irereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
makes,  who  curl  around  my  temples, 
behoklers — lo !  a  villain ! 

ULRIC. 

nae  it,  at  lea<,  now ;  but  take 

\H€  givea  Wkrher  ajnoeL 

WERKKR. 

;em !  it  was  my  father's. 

ULRIC. 

And 
V  your  own.    With  this  you  mtist 
Mlant  (or  his  old  caleche 

pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 

my  mother. 

WERIIER. 

And  leave  you, 
1,  in  peril  too? 

ULRIC 

Fear  nothing ! 
were  if  we  fled  together, 
i  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubL 
iy  lie  in  floods  between 
d  Frankfort ;  so  far  *s  in  our  favour. 
:o  Bohemia,  though  enciunber'd, 
hie  ;  and  when  you  gain 
ttart,  the  difficulties  «%ill  be 
our  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
ind  you  *re  safe. 

WBRRER. 

My  noble  boy ! 

ULRIC. 

no  transports :  we  'U  indulge  in  them 
•endorf !     Display  no  gold : 
n  tlie  gem  (I  know  the  man, 
I'd  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 
loae.    Stralenheim  lost  goU— 
irefure,  it  couM  iMrf  be  his ; 

man  who  was  possessM  of  this 
)  inspected  of  abstracting 
oin,  when  he  oouU  thus  convert 
lore  than  Stralenheim  has  Umd 
^*B  shiraber.    Be  not  over  timid 
w,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 

win  serve  yoo. 


ULRIC. 

I  would  have 
Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appeared 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favour. 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

WERlfSR 

My  guardian  angel ! 
This  overpays  the  pasti    But  how  wiU  thou 
Faro  in  our  abKBca  7 

ULRIC 

Stralenheim  knows  nolUng 
Of  me  as  aught  df  kindred  with  yourseUl 
I  will  but  %rait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  luU  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

WKRinCR. 

To  part  no  more! 

ULRIC. 

Iknow  not  that;  but  at 
The  least  we  *ll  meet  again  onc«  more. 

WXRRXR. 

My  boy! 
My  firiend— my  only  child,  and  aolo  prsasrvcr! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me! 

ULRIC. 

Hatemyfatberl 

WBRRBR. 

Ay, 

My  father  hated  me:  why  not  my  son? 

ULRIC. 

Your  father  knew  yoa  not  as  I  do. 

WBRWBR. 

Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words!   Thou  know  me?   In  this  goiM 
Thou  canst  not  know  me— I  am  not  myself— 
Tet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

ULRIC. 

En  the  mean  tnne  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  tar  miae. 

WBRRBR. 

Iseeh,andIfMlit;  yetlfeel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

ULRIC. 

Wherefore  should  n 

WBRIIBR. 

Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation? 

ULRIC 

No! 
have  fathom'd  it,  and  you.    But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.    Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Notnoto;  your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  preseat  difficulties  of  our  house. 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim ; 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.    1  have  shown  ens  way. 


Tlie  only  one. 
And  I  embraee  it,  as  I  did  my  son. 
Who  show>d  iUiii««{^  and  faUMr*8  sil/ky  in 
One  day. 

U&RIC 

ToadWfbesafe:  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands? 
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WERNER. 

ULRIC. 

Awuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  fint 

IDENSTCIIV. 

PoesesKor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 

A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  *tis  the  same. 

Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

For  they  pass  by  both  names.    And  was  he  oiic7 

ULRIC. 

ULKIC. 

Blood!  'tis 

I  Ve  heard  so ;  but  I  must  lake  leave.     IntRnHnni, 

Your  servant !— Werner  (to  Werrkr,  aUghUy),  U  i/ia' 

And  out  of  them  it  is  a  different  things 

be  your  name, 

Yours.                                                   [ExH  Ulric. 

(As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 

IDERSTEIR. 

Like  Theban  brethren:  when  a  part  is  bad, 

A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 

A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

And  prettily  behaved !  He  knows  his  staiHHi, 

WERIfER. 

You  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 

I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Precedence ! 

WERRER. 

ULRIC. 

I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

That  may  be— 

His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

And  should,  perhaps, — and  yet — but  get  ye  ready ; 

IDERSTEIR. 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 

That*8wdl- 

Here  comes  the  intendant ;  sound  him  with  the  gem ; 

That 's  very  well.    You  also  know  your  place,  bw, 

Twill  sink  into  his  venial  soul  like  lead 

And  yet  1  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime,  and  mud. 

WERNER  (sAoiotRg  the  Ti»i), 

II>EllflT£lK. 

And  ooze,  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 

Win  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 

How!— What  l-Ek! 

The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  Une  in  time ! 

A  jewel! 

Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  Aond, 

WERRER. 

My&ther! 

T  is  your  own,  on  one  condition. 

WERRER. 

IDERSTEIR. 

Let  me  embrace  thee ! 

Mine!— Name  it! 

ULRIC. 

WERRER. 

We  may  be 

Ubeerved:  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour  1 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  te:  'tis 

Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe! 

A&mily  ring. 

WERRER. 

IDERSTEIR. 

Accursed 

A  family!  ytmra/  a  gem! 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause,  which  smothers 

PmbreathleMi! 

WERRER. 

At  such  an  hour  too ! 

You  must  also  frflmish  me. 

ULRIC. 

An  hour  ere  daybreak,  with  aO  means  to  quit 

Tes,  curse— it  will  ease  you! 

This  place. 

Here  is  the  intendant. 

IDERSTEIR. 

Enter  Idersteiit 

Butisitrea]7  let  me  look  on  it: 

Master  Idenstein, 

/Xomoni,  by  all  that 's  glorious ! 

How  (are  you  in  your  purpose  7    Have  you  caught 

WERRER. 

Tlie  rogue? 

Come,initni*T«iJ 

IDEHSTEIR. 

You  have  guoss'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  bom  above 

No,  froth! 

ULRIC. 

IDERSTEIR. 

Well,  there  are  pleRty  more : 

I  can't  say  I  did. 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 

Where  is  the  baron  7 

Of  genUebk)od! 

IDBRSTEIIf. 

WERRER. 

Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 

With  nobly-born  impatience. 

My  journey  hence. 

ULRIC. 

IDERSTEIR. 

Tour  grealmen 

8o  then  ymt  art  the  man 

Must  be  answerM  on  the  mstant,  as  the  bound 

Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of  I 

WERRER. 

nr  is  well  they  have  horses,  too,  for  if  uSey  had  not, 

lamnol; 

I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 

They  say  kings  dkl  Sesostris. 

So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now. 

IDEHSTEIR. 

And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter-*!  is 

Wbowashe? 

To  spare  both,  that  I  wouki  avoid  an  bvllR. 

WERNER. 


lOKirSTEIX. 

I  or  no,  *t  is  not  my  busineaa ; 
'  should  obtain  the. half 
ni^ardly  noble,  who  would  raiae 
some  nuning  bits  of  coin, 
a  precise  reward^ 
tierkwk! 

WBRHER. 

Gaze  on  it  freely; 
b  jours. 

IDBJfSTXia. 

Oh,  thou  sweot  sparkler ! 
I  stone  of  the  philosopher  I 
e  of  PhikMophjr  herself! 
of  the  Mine !  thou  load-star  of 
me  magnetic  pole  to  which 
duly  nortd,  like  trembling  needles ! 
thit  of  the  earth !  which,  sitting 
iiarch*s  diadem,  attractest 
lian  the  majesty  who  sweats 
>WB  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
is  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre ! 
iiw?    I  am,  methinks,  already 
ncky  alchymist ! — 
B,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
bit  of  his  souL     Bui  come, 
It  else? 

wsaifEK. 
CaQ  me  Werner  still : 
low  roe  by  a  loftier  title. 

IDKIfSTEIlf. 

bee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
I  have  dreamM,  in  a  low  garb.— 
lerve  thee ;  thou  shall  be  as  free 
the  waters :  let  us  hence— 
am  honesl — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
ismish^d,  Werner,  with  such  meant 
r  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
i  thee. — Let  roe  gaze  again ! 
brother  in  the  mart 
skiO*d  in  precious  stones — ^how  many 
dgh7— Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing  thee. 
[EMitnL 


rmiTz. 

And  wherefore  fear? 

STRALElfllEIM. 

I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but  *t  is 

All  (oily.    Were  the  locks  (ss  I  desired) 
Changed  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night^s 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

FAITZ. 

Certainly, 
According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxoo 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  ^Ulric.** 

STRALBHIIEIM. 

Tou  think  !  you  supercilious  slave  !  what  right 
Have  you  to  Uu  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  natnt 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty — 
Get  hence !  ^^you  think^"  indeed  !  you,  who  stood  still 
Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him--and  despise  you.  **  You  ttdnk  /**  and  scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name !  I  will  not  waste 
Mere  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 
raiTZ. 

Goodnight! 
I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The 


SCENE  n. 
'mALESHsiM's  Chamber, 
tniALBiiHciM  tmd  Frits. 

FRITZ. 

f  good  lord! 

flTRALBRRBIM. 

I  am  not  sleepy, 

to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
nothing  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
ikdiilness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
I  doud  along  the  sky, 

let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 

1  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 

id  heaven,  like  envy  between  roan 


SCENE  m. 

T%B  ieerei  PaM$age. 

Oabor  {aohu). 


FRITZ. 

May  you  rest  ihere  weS ! 

STRALBRHBIM. 

.IihaU. 

67 


Five— six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  out-posts,  on  the  never^merry  ck)ck : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.   'T  is  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peab  of  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  possession  ;  while  the  knoU 
Of  long-lived  parenU  finds  a  jovial  echo 
Totriple  time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I  'ro  cold— 
I  'm  dark — I  've  blown  my  fingers — numbered  o*er 
And  o'er  my  steps — and  knockM  my  head  against 
Some  fii\y  buttresses— and  roused  the  raU 
And  baU  u  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirring  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  bght !  It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance)  :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction ;  I  must  on. 
Nevertheless,  (irom  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-li^ht  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !    Else  Heaven  aid  i 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still  * 
Wore  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
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Or  he  himself  fiit  with  its  beams,  I  could 

Contain  no  longer.     SoOly  !  mighty  well ! 

That  comer  *s  lumM— «o— ah !  no,  right !  it  draws 

Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so, 

That  *s  weatheHd.— Let  me  pause.— Suppose  it  leads 

Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 

I  have  escaped  ? — no  matter,  't  is  a  new  one ; 

And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses. 

Wear  more  magnetic  aspects :  1  will  on. 

And  be  it  where  it  may— I  hare  my  dagger, 

Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch.— Bum  still. 

Thou  little  light !    Thou  art  my  i^na/oftms  / 

My  stationary  Will  o*  the  wisp !— So !  so ! 

He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

[TV  soms  etosrt. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Oarden. 

Enter  Werhh. 

I  could  not  sleep— and  now  the  hour 's  at  hand ; 

All's  ready.    Idenstein  has  kept  his  word : 

And,  stationed  in  the  outskirU  of  the  town, 

f  Tpon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 

Awaits  us.    Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 

To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 

Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh !  never,  never 

Shall  I  forget  them.    Here  I  come  most  poor. 

But  not  dishonour'd :  and  I  leave  them  with 

A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 

My  heart !  A  never-dying  canker-worm. 

Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands, 

And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf, 

Can  s<^ucely  lull  a  moment :  I  must  find 

Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 

My  soul  in  part ;  but  how,  without  discovery  7— 

It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  I'D  pause 

Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 

The  madness  of  my  miser  f  led  to  this 

Base  infamy ;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 

I  will  have  nought  of  Suralenheim's  upon 

My  spirit,  though  he  wouW  grasp  all  of  mine  ; 

Lands,  freedom,  life,— and  yet  he  sleeps  I  as  soundly. 

Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 

Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows. 

Such  as  when Hark !  what  noise  is  that  7  Again  I 

The  branches  shake ;  and  some  kxiee  stones  have  &Uen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulric  kapM  down  from  tht  Urrae§. 
Ulric !  ever  welcome ! 
Thrice  weteome  now !  this  filial 

ULRIC. 

Stop!  before 
We  approach,  toll  me 

WBRirSR. 

Why  look  you  so  7 

ULRIC 

Do! 


Heboid  my  father. 


WKRRER. 

What  7 


An 

WERNER. 


ULRIC. 

Reply,  sir,  as 
Tou  prize  your  file,  or  mine ! 

WERHER. 

To  what  must  I 
Answer  7 

ULRIC. 

Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim7 

WBRRER. 

I  never  was  as  yet 
The  murderer  of  any  man.    What  mean  you7 

ULRIC. 

Did  you  not  tkU  night  (as  the  night  befiire) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  7    Did  you  not 

^^am  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber  7  and 

[Ulric| 

WERRER. 

Proceed. 

ULRIC. 

DUd  he  not  by  your  hand? 

WERRER. 

Great  God! 

ULRIC 

Tou  are  hmocent,  then  !  my  father 's  innocent ! 
Embrace  me!  Yes,— yourtooe— your  took— yes,  y»- 
Tetsoy  so! 

WERNER. 

If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind. 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought. 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thought»— if  e'er  they  glared  a 
The  irritation  of  my  oppress'd  spirit — 
May  Heaven  be  shut  for  ever  firom  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes ! 

ULRIC 

But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

WERNER. 

'T  is  horrible !  't  is  hideous,  as  t  is  hatefiil  !- 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  7 

ULRIC 

NoboU 
Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.    Part  of  his  own  houseboU 
Have  been  alann'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.    His  chamber  has. 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.    Excuse  me, 
If  nature 

WERNER. 

Oh,  my  boy!  what  unknown  woei 
Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

ULRIC 

My  father,  I  acquit  you ! 
But  win  the  world  do  so7  Will  even  the  judge, 
li: ^but  you  Buist  away  this  instant. 

WBRNRR. 

No! 

inifitceit.    Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  7 

ULRIC 

7et 

Tou  had  no  goests-^no  visiton— no  lift 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's  7 

WERNER. 

Ahl 


WERNER. 
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ULRIC. 

He  is  gone!  he  disappearM 

WClUfClU 

No ;  I  hid  him  in  that  ver/ 
ind  fatal  gallery. 

ULKIC 

TA<r«  PU  find  him. 

[Ulric  u  ^oti^. 

WBRNKR. 

e:  he  had  led  the  palace  ere 

.    I  found  the  secret  panel 

tho  doors  which  lead  (rom  that  hall 

iks  it :  I  but  thought  he  had  snatcVd  the  silent 

vble  moment  to  escape 

idoos  of  Idenstein,  who  were 

mi  yester-even. 

ULRIC. 

You  re-dosed 
7 

WERXER. 

Tes ;  and  not  without  reproach 
'  trembUng  for  the  avoided  peril) 
heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
er's  asylum  to  the  risk 
rery. 

ULRIC. 

You  are  sure  you  closed  it  7 


ULRIC 

liRt^swen;  but  had  been  better  if 

had  tumM  it  to  a  den  for [Ht  pau$et, 

WERNER. 

Thievet ! 
dat  say:  I  must  bear  it,  and  deserve  it ; 

ULRIC 

No,  father,  do  not  speak  of  this ; 
boar  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
rent  the  consequence  of  great  ones, 
d  you  shelter  this  man  7 

WSRRER. 

Could  I  shun  it  7 
■soed  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
m  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
a  lew  hours'  concealment  from 
irretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
<p.    Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
uch  circumstances,  thrust  him  forth. 

ULRIC 

M  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.     But 
le  to  ponder  this :  you  must 
)  dawn.    I  will  remain  here  to 
the  murderer,  if  H  is  possible. 

WERHER. 

y  sodden  flight  will  give  the  Moloch 
two  new  victims,  in  the  lieu 
I  remain.    The  fled  Hungarian, 

■  the  culprit,  and 

ULRIC 

Who  aeenu  I  IVho  tH 
7 

WBRRER. 

Not  i,  though  joat  now  you  doubted^ 


You,  my  mm  /—doubted— 

ULRIC. 

And  do  you  doubt  of  him 
The  fugitive  7 

WERNER. 

Boy !  smce  I  fell  into 
The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  nieA  crime),  U 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppressed  for  me. 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guiky's  guilt.    Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Because  't  is  dusky. 

ULRIC 

And  if  I  do  so. 
What  win  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  7  You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — ^I 11  make  all  easy.    Idenstein 
Will,  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's,  boU 
His  peace— he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight— moreover 

WBRirXR. 

Fly  f  and  leave  my  name 
link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd,  as  poorasl« 
To  bear  the  bvmnd  of  bkodshed  7 

ULRIC 

Pshaw !  leave  any  thing 
Except  our  fittben'  sovereignty  and  castles. 
For  which  yoa  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain! 
What  fUMM  ?  Yoa  leave  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Isfeign'd. 


Most  true;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  m  men's  memories. 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men — 
Besides,  the  search— 

ULRIC 

I  win  provide  against 
Aught  that  can  touch  you.    No  one  knows  you  hert 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  hiaimt  tuapieUmj  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  foUy  shaU  have  such  employment. 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  solC    The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  this  viUage)  are  aU  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenhetm,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
/fere,  save  as  sucA— without  lands,  influence. 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him ;  fcvir  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown,— a  solitary  grave. 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  w^ihout  a  scutcheon. 
Is  aU  be'U  have,  or  wants.    If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twiU  be  weD — if  not,  believe  me. 
None  else,  thou^  aU  the  fidl-fed  traui  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes,  as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder, 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence  I  hence  I  I  must  not  hear  your  answer— lo^t 
The  stars  are  aknost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizde  the  bkck  hair  of  night 
You  shall  not  answer— Pardon  me,  that  I 
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Am  peremptory ;  't  n  joor  ton  tint  epeekif 

Your  kmg-kMt,  late-found  ton— Let  '■  call  mj  mother ! 

Softly  and  ewHUy  etep,  and  learo  the  rert 

To  me ;  I  *U  answer  for  the  erent  as  far 

As  regards  you^  and  tliat  b  the  chief  point. 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  obserred. 

We*!!  meet  in  Castle  Sicgendorf— once  more 

Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !  Thinic  of  that 

Alone,  and  leaTe  all  other  ihoughu  to  me. 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them— Hence ! 

And  may  your  age  be  happy ! — ^I  will  kiss 

My  mother  once  more,  then  Hcairen*s  speed  be  with  yoo! 

WERNER. 

This  counsel  *s  safe— but  is  it  honourable  7 

ULRIC. 

To  sare  a  father  is  a  child^s  chief  honour. 

[ExnmL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1. 

A  CMUe HaUinAt  CaitUof  Siegendarf, mar Pmitte^ 

Enter  Eric  and  Hskricb,  rfeamsrt  aftht  CmmL 

■RIO. 

So,  hotter  dmes  are  co«ne  at  last ;  to  those 
<Nd  walls  new  mastert  and  high  wastai!,  bodl 
A  long  desideratom. 

mERRtCK. 

Yes,  for  maaterg^ 
It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  noTelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassailf 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siogondorf  nuuntam'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

KRIC. 

Why, 
For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doutt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  seami 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizing*  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

HCNRTCK. 

The  old  count  loved  not 
The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  tku  doett 

ERIC 

As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he  *s  bountaooi, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

HEXRICK. 

His  reign  is  as  yet 
Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  huncy-moon. 
And  the  first  year  of  rovcrei^s  is  bridal ; 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  niooJs  of  mind. 

CRIC. 

Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  preeent 
Then  his  brave  son.  Count  (Jlrio— tliere '«  a  knight! 
Pay  the  wars  are  o'er ! 

HRffRICK. 

Why  80  7 

BRIG. 

Lookonhiiil 
And  answer  thai  yourself. 

HBSlRirK. 

Ue'sveryyouthftiiy 


And  strong  and  beaulHul  as  a  young  tiger. 

ERIC 

That 's  not  a  &ilhful  vassal's  Gkeness. 


HERRICK. 


But 


Perhaps  a  true  one. 

ERIC. 

Pity,  as  I  said. 
The  wan  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  fiir  a  well-supported  pride. 
Which  awes  but  yet  offends  not  7  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  | 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thickcl7 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?  Whose  plume  nods  kni^itlier? 

REICRICR. 

No  one's,  I  grant  you  :  do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  k>ng  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

ERIC 

Wh»X  do  you  ineaB? 

BERRICS. 

You  can't  deny  hu  train  of  £>UowerB 
(But  few  our  feUow  native  vassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  soit  of  knaves 

As (jNMMS). 

BRIC. 

What7 

BBirRICK. 

The  war  (you  k>ve  so  much)  leaves  lirisg; 
like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  chikkcn. 

ERIC 

Nonsense !  they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged  feDowi, 
Such  as  oU  Tilly  k>ved. 

HEVRICE. 

And  who  loved  TiI1y7 
Ask  that  at  Magdebourg— or,  for  that  matter, 
Wallenstein  either — thny  are  gone  to— 


But  what  beyond,  't  is  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

HEMRICE. 

I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  witli — God  knows  who— they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  witli  sunrise;  but 
Leave  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

ERIC. 

But  Count  Ulrie- 
What  has  an  this  to  do  with  h'un  7 

HEMRICE. 

Vrnhkim! 

He might  prevent  it.    As  you  say  ho 's  fooil 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  nuuraudeis? 

ERIC. 

You'd  better  ask  himself. 

BEITRtCB. 

I  WOUM  RSMMNI 

Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  nuUc* 

ERIC. 

And  here  he  comes ! 

HBKRICK. 

ThedovU!  yuu 'D  bold  your  toagmT 


WERNER. 
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SHtC. 

1  turn  so  pole  7 

UEZfRICK. 

*T  u  nothing— Imt 

XRIC. 

I  win,  upon  what  you  have  nid. 

HElfRICK. 

I I  meant  nothing,  a  ni«re  sport 

10  more ;  bendes,  had  it  been  otherwiM, 
MNiee  the  gentle  baroness, 
oiheini,  the  late  baron*i  heiress, 
doubt  will  soflen  whatsoe'er 
» the  late  long  intestine  wars 
an  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
mnh  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
of  homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 
•ven  at  their  baptism.     Prithee,  peace, 
I  luiTesaid! 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rodolph. 

€rood  morrow,  count ! 

ULRIC, 

w,  worthy  Henrick.     Eric,  is 
rthecfaaee? 

ERIC. 

The  dogs  are  orderM 
s  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
bushes,  and  the  day  lodes  promising, 
brth  your  exceUency's  suite? 
ar  will  you  please  to  mount? 

ULRIC. 

The  dun, 

ERIC 

fear  be  scarcely  has  recover'd 
Monday :  H  was  a  noble  chase— 
/our  with  your  own  hand. 

ULRIC. 

True,  good  Eric, 
aa — let  it  be  the  gray,  then, 
he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

ERIC. 

straight  caparison'd.     How  many 
nediate  retainers  shaU 

f 

ULRIC 

I  leave  tliat  to  Woilburgh,  our 
le  horse.  [Exit  Eric 

Rodolph ! 

RODOLPH. 

My  lord! 

ULRIC 

The  news 
Grom  the — (Rodolph  points  to  Henrick.) 

How  now,  Henrick,  why 
lere? 

henrick. 
For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

ULKIC. 

ther,  and  presem  my  duty, 
he  would  aught  trilh-me  bofore 

[Exit  Henrick. 
ddph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
mtiers  of  Franconia,  and 
'd  thai  the  column  sent  against  them 


Is  to  be  strength«i*d.    I  must  join  them  soon. 

rodolph. 
Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

ULRIC. 

I  mean  it— and  indeed  it  couM  not  wett 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  aU  my  plans. 

RODOLPH. 

It  will  be  difficult 
To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count,  your  father. 

ULRIC. 

Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  ef  our  domain 

In  High  ISilesia,  wiU  permit  and  cover 

My  Journey.    In  the  maan  time,  when  we  are 

Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 

Whom  Wolffe  leads— keep  the  forests  on  your  route  t 

YouknowiiweU? 


Wheni 


RODOLPH. 

As  weU  as  on  that  night 


ULRIC. 

We  win  not  speak  of  that  unUl 
We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success ; 
And  when  you  have  joinM,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Given  a  kltn. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  iU 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle. 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries. 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonscnae. 

RODOLPH. 

I  thoixght  you  loved  the  lady  Ida? 

ULRIC 

Why, 
I  do  so— but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  yean. 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  xone,. 
Although  "t  were  that  of  Venus ; — ^but  I  love  her. 
As  womau  should  be  loved,  fairiy  and  solely. 

RODOLPH. 

And  constantly? 

ULRIC 

I  think  SO ;  for  I  love 
Nought  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  k>ng.  Speed !  speed !  good  Rodolph* 

RODOLPH. 

On  my  return,  however,  I  shaO  find 

The  BaronoM  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Sicgendorf ! 

ULRIC 

Perhaps :  my  father  wishes  it,  and  sootn, 
*T  is  no  bad  policy  ;  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  on«% 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

RODOLPH. 

Adieu ! 

ULKIC 

Yet  hold — we  had  beUer  keep  u>gctner 
Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off. 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

RODOLPU. 

I  iViU.    But  to 
Return — *t  was  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count. 
Your  father,  to  send  up  to  l^pnigaburg 
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For  this  fur  oq>han  of  the  bvoo,  and 
To  hJA  her  as  his  daughter. 

ULKIC. 

Wondrous  kind! 
Rnperially  as  Gttle  kindness  tiH 
Ther.  grew  between  them. 

RODOLPH. 

The  hoe  baron  died 
Of  aferer,  didhenot? 

VLXIC. 

How  shodd  I  know? 

KODOLPR. 

I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  somelhmg  strange 
About  his  death— and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcelj  known. 

VLRIC. 

Some  obscure  village  on 
The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

RODOLPH. 

He 

Has  left  no  testament— no  fiureweU  words  t 

ITLRIC. 

1  am  neither  confessor  nor  noCai7« 
80  cannot  say. 

RODOLPH. 

Ah!  here's  the  lady  Idiu 
Enter  Ida  Stralsithsiii. 

ULRIC. 

L  ou  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin ! 

IDA. 

Not  foe  eariy, 
Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  can  me  **cousiH7" 

ULRic  {$mUmg). 

Are  we  not  so? 

IDA. 

Pas,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  roethinkt 
K  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weighM  our  blood. 

ULRic  Ittarting), 
Blood! 

IDA. 

Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  7 

DLRIC. 

Ay!  doth  it? 

I  IDA. 

Ii  doth — but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

ULKic  {reeovenng  hinudf). 
And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beaU  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

IDA. 

**  Cousin  "  again ! 

ULRIC. 

Nay,  then  Til  call  you  sister. 

IDA. 

I  like  that  name  still  worse— would  we  Lad  ne'er 
Been  au^t  of  lundred ! 

ULRIC  {gloomily). 

Would  we  never  had  I 

IDA. 

Oh  H«iavi>n  !  and  can  you  viUh  that  ? 

TLRIC. 

Dearest  Ida! 


IMd  I  not  echo  your  own  w^  7 

IDA. 

Yc8,inric, 
But  then  I  wishM  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said  ;  but  let  me  be 
lister  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

ULRIC 

YoushaDbe 

IDA. 

And  you  to  sis  ar«  so  already ; 
But  I  can  wait. 

ULRIC 

Dear  Ida! 

IDA. 

CaO  me  Ida, 
Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else*s— 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  &lha 

[Shipc 

ULRIC. 

You  have  mins    you  have  me, 

IDA. 

Dear  Ulric!  howl 
My  father  could  but  view  our  happiness, 
Wlxich  wants  but  this ! 

ULRIC. 

Indeed! 

IDA. 

You  would  have  loved 
He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Prood  (as  ii  birth^s  prerogative),  but  under 
Thb  grave  exterior — would  you  had  known  each  01 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to«oothe 
His  last  and  Icmely  moments. 

ULRIC. 

Who  says  (Aal? 

IDA. 

What? 

ULRIC 

That  he  died  alone. 

IDA. 

The  general  rumoari 
And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne^er  retumM :  that  fever  was  most  desdij 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

ULRIC 

If  they  were  near  b 
He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

IDA. 

Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  ibr  what 
It  loves  7 — thev  say  he  died  of  a  fevor. 

ULRIC 

Sayl 


IDA. 

I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 


All  dreams  are  false. 


I  see  you. 


IDA. 

And  yet  I  see  him  as 
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VLmic 
mmMf 

IDA. 

In  •l6e|>— I  aee  him  lie 
igi  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 

ULKIC 

But  do  jfou  DoC  see  hisybot  ? 

IDA  {hokmg  at  kun). 
God!  doyoM? 

ULKIC. 

Why  do  you  aak  7 

IDA. 

I  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer ! 

VLHic  {agilaitdfy), 
«re  chiMishness :  your  weakness 
>  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
I  eonmoo  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
el  cfaiU,  change 

IDA. 

Child,  indeed !  I  have 
Jnmers !  [A  bugU  mmniU 

SODOLPH. 

Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle ! 
IDA  (pervu^'faRoDOLPH). 
w  tell  him  that  7  Can  he  not  hear  it, 
recho7 

RODOLPH. 

Pardon  me,  fair  baroness ! 

IDA. 

Jon  yoti,  unless  you  earn  it 
t  in  my  dissuasion  of 
rom  the  chase  to-day. 

KODOLPH. 

You  will  not, 
idofmine. 

ULRIC. 

I  must  not  now 

IDA. 

tyou  shall! 

ULRIC. 

ShaU! 

IDA. 

Yes,  or  be 
,1, — Come,  dear  Ubic !  yicUl  to  me 
ts  one  day ;  the  day  looks  heavy, 
uim*d  so  pale  and  ill. 

ULRIC 

You  jest. 

IDA. 

ut :  ask  of  Uodolpb. 

RODOLPH. 

Truly, 
in  this  quarter  of  an  hoiu-, 
nged  more  than  1  e^cr  saw  yc«i  change 

ULRIC. 

I  nothing;  but  if  U  were,  the  air 
estore  iiie.     I  *ni  Uic  tnie  camoleon, 
>n  tlie  atmosphere ;  your  f<>asti 
,  aiMl  s«.H:ial  bampictii,  r.u~«e  not 
ai  a  f(»restur,  and  bruaiiier 
inouatain-tupH,  where  I  love  all 


IDA. 

Ezeept  his  prey,  I  hope. 

ULRIC 

Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 

Will  bring  you  sii  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home 

IDA. 

And  will  you  not  slay,  then  7    You  shall  not  go ! 
Come !  1  will  sang  U»  you. 

ULRIC 

Ida,  you  scarcely 
Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

IDA. 

1  do  noc  wisli 
To  he  so ;  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  d^mams. 

£nter  Wkrrkr,  as  Count  SicosHDORr. 

ULRIC 

My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 

With  such  brief  greeting.— You  have  heard  our  bugle; 

The  vassals  wait. 

SICIERDORF. 

So  let  them — ^you  forget 
To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague,  for  peace  restored.     You  are  apt  to  lUhm 
The  diaee  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to>day,  or  if 
Relum'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  b  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

ULRIC 

You,  count, 
WiU  wen  supply  the  place  of  botli — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

SIKOENDORF. 

No,  Ubic ; 
It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobiUty 

IDA. 

Am!  far  the  noblest 
In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

sicGERDORP  (to  Ida). 

True,  dear  cliild. 
Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damseL— ' 
Uut,  Ubric,  recollect  loo  oiv  position. 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  't  would  be  niarkM  in  any  house. 
But  most  in  oun,  that  one  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  mcment 
it  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claints 
On  IIS  for  thanksgiving ;  first,  for  our  country, 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

ULRic  {atiiU), 
Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  1  obey  at  once. 

[Then  aloud  to  a  tawof, 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without ! 

[£lxi/  LuDWia. 

IDA. 

And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him,  what  I  for  houn 
Might  supphcate  in  vain. 

siBCENDOKr  («i»  t/ing-). 

Yuu  an  cot  jealous 
Of  mc,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disub«Klicnce  against  all 
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Except  thyself  7   But  fear  not,  thou  thalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

IDA. 

But  I  should  like  to  govern  tune. 
Bico  Ell  XKiar. 

You  shall, 
Your  herp  ;  which,  by  the  way,  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

IDA. 

Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen  I 
Ulric,  you  HI  come  and  hear  me  7 

ULRIC. 

By  and  by. 

IDA. 

Be  sure  I  *I1  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles ; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
1 11  play  you  King  Gustavus*  mardi. 

ULRIC 

And  why  not 

OW  TiUy's. 

IDA. 

Not  that  monster's !  I  should  think 
My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music, 
Cuuld  aught  of  hU  sound  on  it ; — but  come  quickly ; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you. 

[Eani  Ida. 

SIEOElfDORF. 

Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

ULRIC. 

My  time  *%  your  vassal. —  [Ande  to  Rodolpb. 

Rodolph,  hence  1  and  do 
As  I  directed ;  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 

RODOLPH. 

Cotmt  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught  7  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

sieoendorp  (jiarto). 
Ah!— 
Where  7  on  what  frontier  7 

rodolph. 

The  Silesian,  on 
llj  way— (ofuie  to  Ulric).     IVhtrt  shall  I  say  7 
ULRIC  (cuuie,  to  Rodolph). 

To  Hamburgh. 
{Ande  to  funuelf).    That 
Word  win,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  fiirther  inquisition. 

rodolph. 
Count,  to  Hamburgh. 
siEOEitDORP  {agitated), 
Hamburgh !  p^^,  I  have  noujjht  to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.     Then 
God  speed  you  * 

rodolph. 
Fare  ye  well.  Count  Sicgcndorf ! 

[Exit  RoDOLra. 

SIEOElfDORF. 

CTlric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions,  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

ULRIC. 

My  lord,  he  is 
Aoble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Savnnv. 


SIEOEITDORP. 

I  talk  not  of  bis  birth. 
But  of  his  bearing*     Men  speak  lig^itly  of  him. 

ULRIC 

So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the  monardi 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  tlie  last  courtier  whom  he  has  nude 
Great  and  ungratefiiL 

tlEOEIVDORr. 

If  I  must  be  plain, 
The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph; 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  **  black  bands**  who  R 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

ULRIC 

And  will  you  believe 
The  worU  7 

SIEOEIfDORP. 

In  thisc 


ULRIC 

In  oiqrcsas, 
I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  U>  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

SIEOERDORP. 

Son! 
I  understand  you :  you  refer  to        but 
My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  dy,  but  break  it  noL    Take  heed, 
Ulric ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  ve; 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quench'd  thein  not — twenty  thousand  more,  perchaoc 
Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  momtnt*  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  anguish  make  the  diJ)i 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 
Ubic,  be  wam*d  by  a  father ! — ^I  was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

ULRIC 

I  behold 
The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honoured 
By  those  he  rules,  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

SIECERDORF. 

Ah! 
Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  7  Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  roe— 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold ! 

ULRIC 

/  Who  c/ore  say  that? 

SIEOEIfDORP. 

None  else  but  I,  who  see  il— fed  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
Your  sabre  in  his  heart !     But  nune  survives 
The  wound. 

ULRIC  * 

You  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling ;  how  should  it  be  co. 
After  twelve  years*  divorcement  from  my  pareof? 

SIEOElfDORF. 

And  did  not  I  too  pass  those  twelve  torn  years 
In  a  like  absence  7     But  *t  is  vain  to  urge  yo*^— 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  rcmonstranoe. 
IjOI  *m  change  the  theme.     I  wish  you  to  considcf 
Th;ii  these  yoimg  violent  noMcs  of  high  name, 
Uul  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  rumour 
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lUportt  be  tme),  wilk 
WiBlwdihae 

uluic  {impaiimtljf), 
ini  be  fed  by  no 

flSOBllDOltr. 


Nor 


Be  letder  of  mich,  I  would  hope :  «t  once 
To  wMn  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
Th%i  thou  should^st  wed  the  lady  Ida— inor«| 
Ai  thou  appeaHst  to  love  her. 

ULXIC. 

I  hare  said 
1  win  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
I'ute  with  Hecato— can  a  son  say  more  ? 

SICOEKDOXr. 

He  savs  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 

The  nauire  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 

Nor  or  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  oooUy, 

Ur  ad  M  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 

The  blciom  or  blight  of  all  meo*s  happiness, 

(tV  |lory*s  pillow  is  but  restless,  if 

'•Ave  lay  not  down  his  check  there):  some  strong  bias, 

S«>me  master  fiend,  n  in  thy  service,  to 

Msnile  the  mortal  who  bclieres  hhm  slave, 

Aita]  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 

Thou  'dst  say  at  once, "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 

^fll  wed  her,"  or,  »♦  I  love  her  not,  and  all 

fhe  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 

^ouU  I  have  answerM. 

ULRIC. 

Sir,  you  w§d  for  love. 
siEOKifDoar. 

f  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
^ 'iiany  miseries. 

ULBIC. 

Which  miseries 
Had  Dever  been  but  for  this  love-match. 
sicocNDoar. 

stin 

Anmst  your  age  and  nature !  who  at  twenty 
E'er  answerM  thus  till  now  7 

ULRIC 

Did  you  not  warn  me 
Against  your  own  example? 

SlCGEIfDORF. 

Boyish  sophist! 
'n  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida? 

ULRIC 

^*hai  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
^^^y  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

SIEOENDORF. 

As  far 
As  you  foci,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
•  '»e'»  yi>un;; — all-beautiful — adores  you— is 
'''iKJow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
^*ch  as  rminds  common  life  into  a  dream 
^^  aontcthtng  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (jf  ii  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
'^"r  which  philosophy  might  barter  wisdom ; 
And  pving  so  much  happiness  deserves 
A  little  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
^^eak  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break, 
^''  wither  on  her  stalk  hke  some  pa^  rose 
'^^'^nted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nighungale, 
Accuriling  to  the  orient  uie.     She  is— 
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ULRIC. 

The  daughter  of  dead  Stralaihdm,  yoor  loo ! 
I  *11  wed  her,  nevertheless ;  though,  to  say  tnith^ 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

SlEGElfnORP. 

But  she  k>vet  you. 

ULRIC 

And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think  ftoies. 

SIEOEICDORP. 

Alas!  Love  never  did  so. 

ULRIC 

Then 'tis  time 
He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  |uid  kx>k  before  he  leaps :  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

SIEOENDORF. 

But  you  cooMiitT 

ULRIC 

I  did  and  do. 

SIEOENDORF. 

Then  fix  the  day. 

ULRIC 

'T  is  usual, 
And,  ccrtes,  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

siEasnDORr. 
/  win  engage  for  her, 

ULRIC 

So  will  not  / 
For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I  'U  give  mine. 

SIBGENDORF. 

But  *t  is  your  office 
To  woo. 

ULRIC 

Count,  H  is  a  marriage  of  yoinr  making. 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  pluaso  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duly  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is — 
What  wouki  you  have  ?  You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey  ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer. 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminie,  as  though  they  were 
llie  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle— 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?  [Exit  Ulriv* 

SIEOENDORF  (soAm). 

Too  much  !— 
Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  mc  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  [larent^s  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  Imu  * 
But  how  7  obeilicnt,  but  with  coldness  ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  hut  with  carelessness ;  mysterious. 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence. 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most  micov* 
Of  our  yo«ing  nobles :  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  1  canno! 
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CTmareL    They  look  up  to  him— comuk  him— 
Throng  round  htm  as  a  leader:  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  oonfideuce !  Ah !  can  I  hope  it 
After— what!  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  7  Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood,  or— oh !  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — ^who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Uolatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  7  'T  was  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took — accursed  gold !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee. 
Nor  part  from  thee ;  thou  camest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.     Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villanous  gold !  and  thy  dead  master's  doom, 
lliough  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother !  I  have  ta*en 
His  orphan  Ida— cherisli'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attew daht. 

ATTENDANT. 

The  abbot,  if  it  please 
Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  {Exit  Attshdaht. 

Enter  th»  Priok  Albert. 

PnrOR  ALBERT. 

Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them ! 

SIEOElfDORF. 

Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father  I 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Have  the  first  claim  to  all 
■  The  prayers  of  our  community.    Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

SIEOElfDORF. 

Yes,  good  father ; 
Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood. 
Though  Lhe  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 

SIEOEXDORF. 

True,  father :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from  one, 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless,  holy  church, 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  tlie  soul  through  ptirgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  thin  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[SiEOENDORF  qffen  the  gold  ujlaeh  h»  had  taken 
from  Stralekueim. 

PRIOR  albert. 
Count,  if  I 
Receive  it,  H  is  because  I  know  too  well 
rtflfusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 


The  largen  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endowed  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  't  is  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  7 

sieoerdorf  i/aUering), 

For— for— the  oeti 

prior  ALBERT. 

His  name. 

SIEORRDORr. 

'TIS  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 
I  wouM  avert  perdition. 

PRIOR  albert. 
I  meant  not 
To  pry  into  yoar  secret.    We  will  pray 
For  one  unlmown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudesL 

SIEOElfDORF. 

Secret !  I  have  none ;  but,  father,  he  who  *s  gnu* 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath- 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

A  proper  deed 
In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  firiemts. 

SIEOERDORF. 

But  he,  who 's  gone,  was  not  my  firiend,  but  foe. 
The  deadliest  and  the  staunchest. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Better  Still  !x 
To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  soul 
Of  our  dead  enemies,  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

*"        SIEOENDORF. 

But  I  did  not 
Forgive  this  man.     I  loathed  him  lu  tlie  last. 
As  he  did  me.    I  do  not  kive  him  now. 
But 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  religwo ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hato  tram  hell— 
An  evangelical  compassion ! — with 
Your  own  gol4  too ! 

SIEOENDORF. 

Father,  H  is  not  my  gold. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Whose  then  7  you  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

flEOENDORF. 

No  matter  whose— of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own*d  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  firom  your  altars: 
>Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  7 

SIEOENDORF. 

No :  but  there  *s  worse  than  blood— eternal  shantf! 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Did  he  who  own*d  it  die  in  his  frerf  ? 

SIEOENDORF. 

Alas! 
He  did. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

Son  I  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regr^  your  enemy's  bkxidless  dvath. 

SIEOENDORF. 

His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 
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FmiOK  AI.BBKT. 

died  in  tm  bed,  noc  battle. 


■noBHDonr. 


He 


m  know— but— he  was  subb'd  P  the  dark, 
1  haTe  it^-fterishM  on  his  piUow 
«l ! — ay !  you  may  look  upon  me ! 
nan.    1 11  meet  your  eye  on  that  point, 
day  God's. 

PaiOR  ALBERT. 

Nor  did  he  die 
r  men,  or  instnunent  of  yours? 

tiBOBiri>OKr. 
jk)d  who  sees  and  strikes ! 


PaiOB  ALBERT. 


Nor  know  you 


SIBGBITDORP. 

I  oould  <»ly  guess  at  oim, 
i  a  stranger,  unconnected, 
'd.    Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
he  man  who  was  suspected. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

}  free  firom  guilt. 
siEOEBDORP  (eagerly). 

Oh!  ami?— eay! 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

d  fo,  and  know  best. 

SIEOENDORF. 

Father !  I  have  spoken 
d  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole : 
I  not  guilty!  (or  the  blood 
•retghs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 
«  Power  who  abhonreth  human  blood, 
ay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
y,  perliaps  $hould — (if  our  self-safety 
laUe  in  such  defences 
ttacks  of  over-potent  foes)  ; 
bim,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
I,  though  I  be  innocent, 
hy,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me 
fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me, 
ve  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

IwiU. 
!    You  arc  innocent,  and  should 
inocence. 

SIEOEITDORP. 

But  calmness  is  not 
ttribate  of  innocence : 

PRIOR  ALBERT. 

But  it  will  be  so, 
od  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it. 
e  great  festival  to-morrow, 
rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles, 
ur  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect ; 
neral  orison  of  thanks 
1  stopt,  let  Uood,  you  shed  not,  rise 
your  thoughts.    This  were  to  be 
.    Take  comfort,  and  forget 
ind  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

A  large  and  tnagni/leeni  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Cattie  of 
Skgendotf^  deeorated  with  Trophiea,  Banntre,  and 
Arvu  of  that  FanuJty, 

Enter  Arhheim  and  Meistxr,  AtiendmtM  qf  Covwt 

SlBOEHDORP. 
ARBHEIM. 

Be  quick!  the  eount  will  soon  return :  the  ladies 
Abready  are  at  the  portaL    Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  sevch  of  him  he  seeks  for? 


mbister. 
I  have,  in  aH  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  oould 
By  your  description  track  him.    The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions !  All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I  'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 


Goto 


ARIVHEIM. 

my  lady  countess  comes. 


MEISTBR. 

I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade. 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  duU  pageantries. 

ARRHEIM. 

Begone,  and  rail 
Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Couhtess  Josephine,  Sieoen dorp,  and 
Ida  Stralerheim. 
josephihe. 
WeQ,  Heaven  be  praised,  tho  show  is  over ! 

IDA. 

How  can  you  say  so !    Never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful !    The  flowers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  tho  knights. 
The  gems,  tho  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces. 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  tlio  sun, 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the  tombe^ 
Which  k>ok'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.    The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  higli  like  a  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes,  and  the  lifted  eyes  ;  the  world 
At  peace !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother !  [Emhraeing  Jok b  ph  ix  s « 

JOSEPHINE. 

My  beloved  child! 
For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

IDA. 

Oh! 
I  am  so  abeady.    Feel  how  my  heart  beau ! 

JOSBPHIHE. 

It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  't  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter ! 

IDA. 

Never  shall  it  do  so  I 
How  should  it?  What  ahoukl  make  us  grieve 7  I  hHie 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  k>ve  each  other  so  entirely  ?    Yon, 
The  count,  and  Ubk,  and  your  daughter,  Ida. 
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JOSEPBIlfE. 

Poor  child ! 

IDA, 

Do  you  pity  me  7 

JOSEPUINE. 

No;  I  but  envy, 
And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's 
or  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

IDA. 

rU  not  hear 
A  word  against  a  world  which  still 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Augh:  Uke  liiin  ?  How  ho  tower'd  amongst  them  all! 
How  all  eyes  fuUowM  him !    The  flowers  fell  faster— 
RainM  from  each  lattice  at  his  foot,  roethougfat. 
Than  before  all  the  rest,  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  tliey  grow  stUl,  nor  e*er 
Will  wither. 

JOSKPHINS 

You  will  spoil  him,  little  flaiterar. 
If  ho  should  hear  you. 

IDA. 

But  he  never  Mrill. 
I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Why  so  7  he  loves  you  wclL 

IDA. 

But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

How  so? 

IDA. 

A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly. 
Vet  he  says  nothing. 

JOSEPHINE. 

It  is  nothing :  all  moi, 
Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  timet,        * 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

IDA. 

But  I  cannot  think 
Of  aught  save  him. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Yet  there  are  other  men, 
In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.    There 's,  for  instance, 
llio  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to>day. 

IDA. 

I  did  not  see  him. 
But  TTlric    Did  you  not  see  at  the  mom«it 
When  all  knott,  and  I'wcpt  7  and  yet  methought 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 

warm, 
I  saw  him  smilmg  on  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

IDA. 

r  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric 

JOSKPHIMB. 

Come, 
I  Ait  us  retire  ;  they  will  be  here  anon. 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.    We  will  lay 


Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

IDA. 

And,  above  all,  these  stiff  aiid  heavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  xooe. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you.  [EtmHi 

Enter  Count  Siegendorf  in/ufl  drtti^Jrom  th 
tolemnitjf^  and  LuDwio. 

SIEOENDORF. 

Is  he  not  found  7 

LUDWIO. 

Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  be  will  be  found. 

SIEOENDORF. 

Where's  Ulric 7 

LUDWIO. 

He  rode  round  the  other  way, 
With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  sooa; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
GaUop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  druted. 

SIEOENDORF    {tO  LUDWIO). 

See  they  ccask  sot 
Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.      [  Exit  Ln  i.  #i« 

Oh!  Ulric, 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee ! 

ULRIC 

Your  wish  is  granted— 
Behold  me! 

SISaSHDORF. 

I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

ULRIC 

Whom?  Where? 

SIEOENDORF. 

The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stnlesbav 

ULRIC 

You  dream. 

SIEOENDORF. 

I  live !  and  as  I  Uve,  I  saw  I 
Heard  him  I  He  dared  to  utter  even  my  i 

ULRIC. 

What  name? 

SIEOENDORF. 

\2^emer!  'ffoasmine. 

ULRIC 

It  must  be  so 
No  more :  forget  it. 

SIEOENDORF. 

Never!  never!  all 
My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name . 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb. 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

ULRIC 

To  the  point— tlie  Hunfiiitf 

SIEOENDORF. 

Listen! — ^The  church  was  throng'd ;  the  hymn  was  raii* 
**  Te  Deum"  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  **  God  be  praised" 
For  one  day's  peace  aftor  thrice  ten  dread  years, 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former ;  I  arose, 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
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hsh  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 

md  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 

•the  Hungarian's  face ;  1  grew 

rhen  I  recovered  from  the  mist 

d  about  my  scnseA,  and  again 

0, 1  saw  him  not.    I'ho  thanksgiving 

iid  we  marchM  back  in  procession. 

ULKIC. 
SIEOEItDORr. 

Tlien  we  reachM  the  Muldau's  bridge, 
crowd  aboTe,  the  numberless 
*d  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs, 
along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
ed  street,  the  long  array, 
{ music,  and  the  thundering 
try,  which  seeniM  to  bid 
oud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 
da  o*er  roe,  and  the  trampling;*  round, 
rushing  thousands,  all — all  could  not 
nan  (torn  my  mmd  ;  although  my  senses 
eU  bun  palpable. 

ULBIC. 

Tou  saw  him 
en? 

SiaOCHDORP. 

I  lookM,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Iraiight  of  water,  for  this  man ; 
w  him  nol ;  but  in  his  stead—* 

ULAIC. 


SIEOCKDORr. 

My  eye  for  ever  fell 
ancing  crest;  the  loftiest, 
Ftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
ighest  of  the  stream  of  plumes, 
k>w*d  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

CTLRIC. 

to  the  Hungarian  7 

SIBOBHDORP. 

Much,  for  I 
:h«n  forgot  him  in  my  sun, 
I  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
inJ  the  crowd  embraced  m  lieu 
I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
keener  far  upon  my  ear 
!  cannon's  volume,  this  word — •*  tVenur  T' 

ULKIC. 
•ICOEHDORP. 

Him  !  I  turned — and  saw— and  ftO. 

ULRIC. 

re  7  Were  you  seen  7 

SIKOEKDORP. 

The  officious  care 
und  me  dragg*d  me  from  the  spot, 
lUNness,  ignorant  of  the  cause ; 
re  too  remote  in  the  procession 
bles  being  divided  from  thoir  children) 


ULRIC. 

But  II  aid  you  now. 

SIBOElVDORr. 


ULRIC. 

for  this  man,  or — 
o3 


In  what? 
-when  he'slbund, 


What  shall  we  do  with  him  7 

SIEGEXDORr. 

I  know  not  thaL 

ULRIC 

Then  wherefore  seek  7 

SIEOEIVDORr. 

Because  I  cannot  rest 
Till  he  is  found.     His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  Mem  intertwisted ;  nor  can  be 
Unravell'd,  till 

Enter  an  Attbitdaiit. 

ATTENDABT. 

A  Stranger,  to  wait  on 
Tour  Excellency. 

SIBGEBDORF. 

Who  7 

ATTEIfDABT. 

He  gave  no  name. 

SIEOBNDOBP. 

Admit  him,  ne'erthelcss. 

[The  Attbbdabt  uUrodmct  Gabob,  md  mfi' 

UnoardaeanL 

Ah! 

OABOB. 

T is,  then,  Werner! 
•iBOBBDOBr  {hmghiUy), 
The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by  that  name ;  aadjrenf 

GABOB  {looking  round), 
r  reeognise  you  both ;  father  and  son. 
It  seems.    Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yoiirt« 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  roe :  I  am  here. 

SIEOElfDORF. 

I  have  sought  yoa,  and  have  found  you ;  you  are  charfed 
(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as [Hei 

OABOB. 

Give  It  utterance,  and  then 
I'D  meet  the  consequences. 

SIBOBBDOBP. 

You  shall  do  so— 
Unless 

OABOB. 

First,  who  accuses  me? 

SIBO^BDOBr. 

An  things, 
If  not  all  men :  the  anivorsal  rumour— 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place— the  t 
And  every  speck  of  circumstaDce,  unite 
To  fix  the  bkA  on  you. 

•ABOB. 

Andonmesnfy? 
Pause  ere  you  answer:  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mane,  stain*d  in  this  business  7 

SIEOETIOOBr. 

Trifling  villain ! 
Who  play'st  with  thine  own  guilt  7  Of  all  that  braatbe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slander. 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch. 
Further  than  justice  asks.    Answer  at  ooee. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

•ABOB. 

Tisfklnl 

HBBBBMMir* 
WhoSBJSM? 


An 
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OABOK. 
I. 

•nOKlTDORr. 

And  how  disprove  it? 

OABOR. 

By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

SIXOBHDORF. 

Name  him! 

OABO&. 

He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.  Your  lordship  had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

SISOBHDOBr. 

If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 
Your  utmost. 

OABOR. 

Tou  may  do  so,  and  in  safety: 
I  know  the  assassin. 

snOBITDORr. 

Where  is  he7 
OABOR  {pomiing  to  Ulric). 

Beside  you! 
[Ulric  nuifmjvnoard  to  attack  Gabor  ; 
SnoxiTDORr  interpoati, 

SIBORHDORF. 

liar  and  fiend!  but  you  shall  not  be  slain ; 
These  waUs  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them, 
[ifs  tmrw  to  Uuiic 
Ufaric,  repel  this  cahmmy,  as  I 
Will  do.    I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstroust 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but,  be  cahn; 
It  win  refiite  itself.    But  touch  him  not. 

[Ulric  endeanmn  to  eompom  Umaii^, 

OABOR. 

Look  at  Ann,  and  then  hear  ffis. 

SWOXVDORr. 

(Pint  to  Oabor,  and  ihmi  iMkmg  at  Uleic). 
I  hear  thee. 
My  God!  youk)ok— - 

I7LRIC. 

How? 

SUOBITDORr. 

As  on  that  dread  night 
When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

ULRIC  {eompo§e»  Amms^)'. 
It  is  nothing. 

OABOR. 

Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came  hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream*d  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  call'd  me. 
And  vc  have  meL 

SIBOBHDORr. 

Goon,  sir. 

OABOR. 

Ere  I  do  so, 
Allow  me  to  mqiure  who  profited 
Hy  Stralcnheim's  death  ?  Was 't  I— «s  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicioa  on  my  name. 
The  boron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought-* 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  clahns  of  others 
1*0  honours  and  estates,  scarce  less  than  princely. 


SIEOXlVDORr. 

These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  atuch  no  less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

OABOR. 

I  can't  help  that 
Rut  let  the  consequence  alight  on  htm 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  to  you,  Count  Siegcndorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — Dare  you  protect  me  7~ 
Dan  jrou  command  me  ? 

[SiEOEif DORP  ^sf  looka  at  the  Hunfsries,^ 
then  at  Ulric,  toho  ha»  unlmdded  hit  «a6rv,  sa 
if  droMaing  tmea  with  it  on  the  Jloor'—etiU  m  i 
sheath, 
ULRIC  {looka  at  ku  father^  and  soyt) 
Let  the  man  go  on! 

OABOR. 

I  am  onarm'd,  count— bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

ULRIC  {qi^fkra  it  to  him  contompttumaljf). 
Take  it. 

OABOR. 

No,  sir;  'tis  enough 
That  we  are  both  unarmM— I  woukl  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

ULRIC  {eaata  the  aabrrfnm  Mm  in  esniesipf)* 
It^-or  soois 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands— spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarmM  and  at  my  mercy. 

OABOR. 

True— 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Tour  own  especial  puifose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  mine  own. 

UL^IC. 

Proceed. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  7 

[To  SlEABXDOsi 

siEocif DORF  {takea  hiaaonbytha  kami). 
My  son !  I  know  mine  own  innocence — and  doobIB 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  paliencs; 
Let  him  continue. 

OABOR. 

I  will  not  detain  you 
By  speaking  of  myself  much ;  I  began 
life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  bs. 
At  Frankfort,  on  the  Odor,  where  I  passM 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance. 
In  February  last.     A  martial  force. 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  afler  strong  resistance, 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  firom  the  hostile  camp.— Tliey  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so— but  banditti. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  (uresis 
Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  firontiors. 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
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own  oT  Frankibrt.    Of  their  fate, 
ora. 

■lEOKnDORr. 

And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  7 

OABOa. 

m  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
1  endowments : — ^birth  and  fortune, 
gth,  and  t>ea'it]r,  ahnost  supcrhimian, 
as  unrivaU'd,  were  prodaimM 
ofafic  raoMHir ;  and  his  sway, 
r  kw  associates  but 
vas  alixibuted  to  witchcraft. 
I  inflnence : — I  have  no  great  faith 
:  save  that  of  the  mine— 
MBi*d  him  weait>iy. — But  my  soul 
with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
',  if  only  to  behold  him. 

SIKGEHl>ORF. 

ml 

OABOB. 

Tou  'II  hear.    Chance  favour'd  me : 
liray  in  the  public  square 
I  tc^gether — it  was  one  of  those 
rhere  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
lem  ss  they  are— even  in  their  (aces : 
I  my  eye  met  his — ^I  exclaim'd 
I  man  !"  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
bles  of  the  city.    I  felt  sure 
'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly : 
1  his  form — his  gesture— features, 
bearing— and  amidst  them  all, 
'  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
an,  methou^t,  the  assassin's  eye 
It's  heart. 

ULRic  {$miling). 

The  tale  soimds  well. 

OABOR. 

umd  better. — ^He  appear'd  to  mo 
B  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
others  oft  depend ;  besides, 
lable  sensation  drew  me 
man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
x'd  by  him — There  i  was  wrong. 

SIEOElfDORF. 

t  be  right  now. 

GABOR. 

I  foUowM  him— 
notice— and  obtainM  it — 
his  firiendship : — it  was  his  intention 
J  city  privately — wo  left  it 
ind  together  we  arrived 
(own  where  Werner  was  concealed, 

heim  was  succour'd Now  we  are  on 

•dan  you  hear  ftirther  7 

SIEOEKDORr. 

I  most  do  so — 
Murd  too  much. 

OABOR. 

I  saw  in  you 
e  his  station— and  if  not 
now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
I — ^'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
I  you  appear'd  in  heignt  of  mind, 
high  of  woridly  rank ;  you  were 
to  aU  aave  rags— I  would  have  ihared 


My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you— you  refused  it. 

SIEOElfDORF. 

Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you. 
That  thus  you  urge  it  7 

GABOR. 

Still  you  owe  me  somethings 
Though  not  for  that — and  I  owed  you  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety — ^when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  gro*mds 
That  1  had  robb'd  him. 

SIEOERDORF. 

I  conceal'd  you — I,^ 
Whom,  and  whose  house,  you  arraign,  reviving  vipei  * 

OABOR. 

kve  in  my  defence. 
Tou,  count  I  have  made  yourself  acciiser^iidg»— 
Your  hall 's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  IrftunaL 
Be  just,  and  / 'U  be  merciftiL 

SIK«KRDORF. 

You  mercifidl 
Yoa !  base  calumniator ! 


OABOR. 

I.    Twin  rest 
With  roe  al  last  to  be  so.    You  conceal'd  me^ 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself. 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way — I  saw  a  gUmmer 
Through  distant  crannies  of  a  twinkling  light. 
I  foUow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door— a  secret 
Portal— which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautknis  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undoM 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through,  and  beheki  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  !•— 

SIBOEITDORF. 

Asleep!  And  yet 
You  slew  him— wretch ! 

OABOR. 

He  was  already  slain. 
And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.    My  own 
Bk>od  became  ice. 

SIBOBIIIMRF. 

But  he  was  all  alone ! 

You  saw  none  else !  You  did  not  see  the 

[He  pauaea/ront  agtt^tan, 

OABOR. 

Noi 
/Te,  whom  you  dare  not  name— nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect— was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

SiEGERDORF  (to  ITlRIC). 

Then,  my  boy !  thou  art  guiltless  stUl- 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh !  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

OABOR. 

Be  patient!  Icannol 
Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.    You  remember,  or 
If  not,  your  son  does,— that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  hi*  chief  inspection— on  the  mom 
Which  Axl  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knowo— but  within  an  antediamber, 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar— I  saw 
A  man  who  waah'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stflm  and  uudoui  giiiBeo  gaied  back  upoa 
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rbe  bleeding  body — but  H  moved  no  more. 

SIC0E9OORP. 

Oh !  God  of  fathers ! 

OABOR. 

I  bet.old  his  features 
As  I  tec  yours— but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  t 
Distinct— as  I  beheld  them — though  the  expressioii 
k  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  sc 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime  :-hm>  laidj. 

SIEOENDOar. 

This  isso-y- 

OABOK  {inltrrupting  him). 
Nay — but  hear  mo  to  tlie  end ! 
Now  you  must  do  so.— I  conceived  myself 
Retray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  wim  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  guih;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :  but  though  arroM  with  a  short  poniard 
(Having  led  my  sword  without),  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning— eithor  in  addicss  or  force. 
I  tumM,  and  fled — i'  the  dark :  chance,  rather  than 
Skill,  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept— if  I 
Hod  found  you  uwAtn^,  Heaven  akme  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prooiptod ; 
But  ne'er  slept  guih  as  Werner  slept  thii  nigfaL 

StSOVnDORF. 

And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and  snch  brief  sleep 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awok»— 
Why  didst  thou  spare  mo  /  I  dreamt  of  my  fiither— 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

OABOIU 

*T  is  not  my  fault, 
If  I  have  read  it.— Well !  I  fled  and  hid  mo- 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons— 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  ui  vain. 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign ! 
Tou  sought  me,  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  eecret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

siEOBNDOiir  (ajim'  a  pauM), 

Indeed! 

AABOR. 

IB  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Tour  meditation  7 

StBOEItDOXr. 

Neither^^I  vras  weighing 
Thit  value  of  your  secret. 

OABOR.  • 

You  shall  know  it 
At  once — ^whcn  you  were  poor,  and  1,  though  poor. 
Rich  enough  to  relievo  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  oflVrM  you 
My  purse— you  would  not  share  it :— I  *ll  be  franker 
WitJi  you ;  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
TTie  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  7 

>  SIEOXRDORF. 

Yes.— 

OABOR. 

Not  quite.    You  think  roe  venal,  and  scarce  true : 
*T  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present ;  you  sliaO  aid  me ; 
I  would  have  aided  i 


Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  sor*s.     VVeigh  weU  what  I  have  nid. 

blEGCNDORF. 

Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes* 
Deliberation  7 

OABOR  {eoMtahiM  eye  *m  VhRiCf  who  U  leaning agaud 
o  piUtMr), 
If  IshouMdoTO? 

SIEOENDORr. 

I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.     Withdraw  nlo 
This  tower.    ,  [Opefu  m  tttmt  dm, 

OABOR  {heMitatingly), 
This  is  the  second  tafe  asyhrai 
You  have  oficrM  me. 

SIEOEItDORF. 

And  was  not  the  first  so  7 

OAOOR. 

I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield.— 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone — and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheira — there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalC 
Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  will  be  so— 
My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  them  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

OABOR. 

rU  take  it  fbr  80  much. 

siEOERDORF  {poinU  ta  Ulric's  soAre,  ttSHnfm 
the  ground). 
Take  also  Clkaf— 
I  saw  you  ejre  it  eageriy,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

OABOR  {takee  vp  the  $ahre). 
I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  soil  my  life^not  cheaply. 
[Gabor^oss  tniolAc  turret,  which  SiEOBRDORr  dHH 
siEOEicDORF  {odvanceB  to  Ulric). 

Now,  Count  Ulrie! 
For  son  I  dare  not  caD  thee— What  say'st  thou  7 

VLRIC. 

His  tale  is  true. 

SIBOBlfDORF. 

True,  monster ! 

ULRIC. 

Most  true,  falUr; 
And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against.    He  mo* 
Be  silenced. 

SIKORRDORF. 

Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains; 
And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

ULRIC. 

It  is  no  time 
For  trifling  or  dissembling.     1  have  Bud 
His  story 's  true ;  and  he  loo  must  be  silenced. 

SIEOEICDORF. 

How  so? 

ULRIC. 

As  Stralenheim  is.    Are  yen  so  ddl 
As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 
When  we  met  m  the  garden,  what  execpC 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death?  or  had  tht  prnet^  ImmmIioU  bMi 
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on'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
such  a  stranger  ?  Or  should  I 
d  on  the  way  ?  Or  could  you,  Wenur^ 
)f  the  haroa's  hate  and  fears, 
«nlen  by  many  an  hour  before 
<Qke7  I  aou^t  and  &thomM  yoi>— 
you  were  fabe  or  fteble ;  I 
ou  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  to 
vr9 1  found  you^  that  I  doubted 


•IBOEITDORF. 

Parricide !  no  leas 
MMttebber!  What  deed  of  my  fife, 
of  Bune,  could  make  you  deem  me  fil 


ULRIC. 

Father,  do  not  raise 
90  cannot  lay,  between  us.    This 
Baon  aad  for  action,  not 
litpotes.    While  j/ou  were  tortured 
eahn?  Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
s  tale  without  some  feeling?  you 
t  me  ieeling  for  you  and  myself; 
ir  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 

SIBOEIVDORF. 

id  fiuher's  curse !  \  is  working  now. 

UL&IC. 

on  I  the  grave  will  keep  it  down ! 

)dile  foes :  it  is  more  easy 

ch,  than  countermine  a  mole, 

b  its  Mind  bat  living  path  beneath  you. 

i  still! — ^If  ycu  condemn  me,  yet 

ioko  hath  tau^t  roe  once  too  often 

him!  fF%9  proclaimM  to  me 

Mre  ertmet  made  venial  by  the  occasion  7 

D  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 

vaited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 

i  nw  his  bamai»ity  secured 

m  only  ?  fVho  deprived  me  of 

>  vindicate  myself  and  race 

7  By  his  disgrace  which  stampM 

)  bastardy  on  me,  and  oo 

felon* »  brand !  The  man  who  is 

1  warm  and  weak,  invites  to  deeds 

do,  but  dare  not.    Is  it  strange 

Id  act  what  you  could  (UnA?  We  have  done 

ir  wrong,  and  now  must  only  ponder 

I,  not  causes.    Stralenheim, 

[  saved,  from  impulse,  as,  %tnknavm^ 

B  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew, 

or  foe— but  not  from  vengeance.    He 

in  our  way,  which  I  cut  through, 

bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 

B  destination— but  not  idly. 

I  preserved  him,  and  he  awed  me 

len  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 

d  I  stood  o'er  a  guU^  wherein 

>ed  cor  enemy.    Tou  kindled  6rst 

yovshow'd  the  path:  now  trace  me  that 

or  let  me! 

SXEGKffDOBr. 

I  have  done  with  life  t 

ULMC. 

done  with  that  which  cankers  Ufe— 
ds  and  vain  recriminations 

t  be  undone.   Wahaiv 


No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all  things. 
You  stand  high  M*ith  the  state ;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  estate  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  me: 
We  must  have  no  t/drd  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulhic. 
fiKflBirDORr  {§ohu). 
Am  I  awake?  are  these  my  Other's  halls? 
And  yon — my  son  ?  My  son !  mint     who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  Uood,  aiid  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungarian's ! — Ulric — ^he  hath  partisans. 
It  seems .  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.    Oh  fool ' 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.    He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret    Now  then !  or  once  more 
To  be  Um  fruher  of  fresh  crimes — no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal!  Ho!  Gabor!  Gabor!  / 

[Emt  into  the  turret^  cMng  the  door  qfkr  km* 


Who  calls? 


SCENE  n. 

The  interior  of  the  Tyrret, 
Gabor  emd  Sieocndorf. 

OABOR. 
SIEOEITBORF. 

I— Siegendorf!  Take  these,  and  fly  * 


[Teare  t^  a  diamond  ttar  and  other  jetoeU.  on.1 
thruate  them  into  Gabor's  hand, 

OABOR. 

What  am  I  to  do 
With  these  7 

SIBOBIfDORr. 

Whate'er  you  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard* 
And  prosper ;  but  delay  not— or  you  are  lost ! 

OABOR. 

You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  safety  I 

SIEGENDORr.  v 

And 
Must  thus  redeem  it    Fly !  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle— of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !  Fly ! 
Or  you  11  be  slain  by 

GABOR. 

Is  it  even  so? 
Farewell,  then !  Recollect,  however,  count. 
You  sou^t  this  fatal  interview ! 

SXBnBBDOmF. 

Idid: 
Let  it  not  be  more  fotal  still:— Begone! 

GABOR. 

By  the  same  path  I  enter*d7 

SIBGERDORP. 

Yes;  that's  safe  stiL: 
But  toher  not  in  Plrague ;— yon  do  not  know 
With  whom  Tou  hajt  to  deaL 
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OABOB. 

IknowtooweO^ 
And  knew  it  ere  Tounelf,  unhappy  nre  I 
Farewell  *  [ExUQaeom, 

■iKOEiTDoiir  {toluM  toul  tutewMg), 
He  hath  dearM  the  staircaBe.    Ahl  I  heai 
The  door  sound  UmkI  behind  him!  he  is  safe! 

Safe !— Oh,  my  father's  spirit  !~I  am  faint 

[He  leamM  down  upon  a  ttone  teat,  mar  th»  watl 
of  tk§  tower  f  m  a  droopimg  pomun. 

Enter  Ulhic,  with  oAere  omud,  and  untk 


ULmic 
Despatch !— he 's  there ! 

LUDWie. 

The  count,  my  lord ! 
ULBic  {reeogninng  SiKasiiDORP). 

r<mbere,tk! 

SICOSlTDOKr. 

fes:  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike! 

ULRic  {teeing  him  elript  of  hit  jeweU), 
Where  is  the  ruflian  who  hath  plundered  yoa  7 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him !    Tou  sea 
*Twas  as  I  said,  the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
C)f  jeweb  which  might  ibrm  a  prince's  iieirloom ! 
Away !  1 11  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  SiKOKHDORr  and  Uliio. 
What'sthk? 
WhereistheTiDain? 

SIBOCRDORP. 

There  are  two^  m ;  which 
Ate  you  in  quest  of? 

ULMC. 

Lotus  hear  no  more 
Of  this:  he  must  be  found.    Tou  have  not  let  him 
Ascape? 

SIB«BIID0&r. 

He 's  gone. 

VLBIC. 

With  your  connivance  7 

SIBOEXfDOBr. 

With 
My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

VLEIC. 

Then  fare  youweD! 

[Ulbio  it  going, 

SIBOBNDORP. 

Slop !  I  commando-entreat — implore !  Oh,  Ubic ! 
WiU  you  then  leave  me? 

ULBIC. 

What!  remain  to  be 
Denounced— dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains ;  and  aU 
By  your  inherbnt  weakness,  hal^humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity. 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wrotch  to  profit  by  our  ruin !    No,  count. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son ! 

SIEOBlTDOBr. 

I  never  had  one; 
And  would  you  ne'er  had  bofne  the  UBeless  naHt! 


Where  wiH  you  go  7  I  wouM  not  sard  you  forth 
Without  proloctiaa. 

ULBIC. 

Leave  that  unto  me. 
I  am  not  alone ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains:  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

SIEOBBDOBr. 

Theforestml 
With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  FVuk 
fort? 

ULBIC. 

Yes    men    who  are  worthy  of  the  Bame !  Go  tsH 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  fur  the  tiroes ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laU 
With  Wallenstein ! 

Entm"  JosBPHiiTB  and  Ida. 

JOSBPUIRB. 

What  isH  we  hear?  My  Siegendorf' 
Thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  safe ! 

SIBOEBIMBP. 

Safe! 

IDA. 

Yes,  dear  father' 

SIBOBBDOBF. 

No,  no ;  I  have  no  children :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 

JOSBPHIBE. 

'    What 
Means  my  good  kird? 

SIBflBBDOBP. 

That  you  have  given  birtk 
To  a  demon! 

IDA  {taJdmg  Ulbic's  Asnd). 
Who  shall  daie  say  this  of  Ukic? 

SIBOBHDOnr. 

Ida,  beware !  there 's  bk>od  upon  that  hand. 

IDA  (afoopiii^  to  kiat  it), 
I  'd  kiss  it  oflT,  though  it  were  mine! 

SIBflKBDORr. 

It  is  so! 

ULRIC. 

Away !  it  is  your  fether's !  [Exit  Uiti^ • 

IDA. 

'  Oh,  great  God! 
And  I  have  kyved  this  man! 

pDA/ottt  sewirfwt    JosBPHiHE  sfoiidi  tpeeAl^ 


SIBGKIIDORP. 

The  wretch  hath  ilaii 
Them  both  !—4ny  Josephiae !  we  are  now  skwe ! 
Wouki  we  had  ever  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  me!— Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  diy  grave; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  nine !— The  race  of  Siegendocf  b  past! 
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sue  Srfdrmrir  Svan0formr)r; 

A  DRAMA. 


ERTISEMENT. 


m  fomided  partly  on  the  ■tory  of  a 
» Three  Brothers,**  published  many 
A  M.  G.  Lewis's  "  Wood  Demon" 
1  partly  on  the  M  Faust"  of  the  great 
at  publication  contains  the  first  two 
opening  chorus  of  the  third.  The 
ppear  hereafter. 


I  lore,  or  at  the  least,  I  loved  you : 

Save  you,  in  nature,  can  lore  aught  like  me. 

You  nursed  me— do  not  kill  me. 


ATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 
voxK,  aJUnpordi  CissAK. 

>LD. 

iBOir. 

JBBBT. 

jm. 

WOMEN. 
rRA. 

[PIA. 


-s.  Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 
Peasants,  etc 


THE 

D  TRANSFORMED. 


PARTI. 

:NE  h-A  FanaL 

LD  and  fuM  moihtr  Bxrtha. 

BBKTHA. 

ARIVOLD. 

ivasbomso,  mother! 

BERTHA. 

Out! 
M  nightmare !    Of  seven  sons 

AR90LD. 

Wodd  that  I  had  been  so, 
fight! 

BBRTHA. 

I  would  SO  too! 
lence,  hence — and  do  thy  best, 
may  bear  its  burthen ;  'tis 
>  broad  as  that  of  others. 

ARlfOLD. 

—but,  my  heart!  will  it 
you  lay  upon  it,  mother? 


BBRTHA. 

Yes— I  nursed  thee 
Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  I  knew  not 
If  there  woukl  be  amMher  unlike  thee. 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.     But  get  hence. 
And  gather  wood ! 

ARBOLD. 

I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 
Speak  to  me  kindly.    Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me : 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

BBRTHA. 

As  is  the  hedgehog's 
Which  sucks  at  midnight  fiiom  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  buD,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothera  brethren!  call  roe  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  foith,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.    Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[^IriiBRRTHA. 
ARjrOLD  (so/ms). 

Oh  mother !— She  is  gone,  and  I  roust  do 
Her  bidding ;— wearily  but  wilhngly 
I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  kind  word  m  return.    What  shall  I  do? 

[ARHOLi^ftcgifu  to  eui  icood :  in  doing  iku  As 
aooimds  one  of  hu  hand*. 
My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  roy  roecd  now 
At  home. — ^What  home  7  I  have  no  home,  no  kin. 
No  kind— nor  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sporu  or  pleasures.    Must  I  bleed  too. 
Like  them  ?  Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them  as  they  have  stung  iiie ! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me. 
Would  aid  his  likeness !  If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power?  Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  7  For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me,  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hatefiil  aspect.    Let  roe  wash 
llie  wound. 

[Arnold  goes  to  a  spring',  and  scoops  to  iaom 
hit  hand:  he  alarta  back, 
Thdy  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.    I  will  not  lock  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on 't.    Hideous  wreten 
That  I  ami  The  v«ry  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow— like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  thereiB.  [Hkpauoat 

And sbaD Ilive  QB» 
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A  burthen  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brooght  me  into  life  7    Thoa  blood, 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolre  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself^ 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 
This  knife !  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — my 
VUe  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Arnold  pJooes  Ae  kntfe  in  the  ground^  wUk 

the  point  upwartU, 

Now 'tis  set. 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it    Tet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself^  and  the  sweet  sun,  which  warm'd  me,  bat 
In  vain.    The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented  : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  falling  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
or  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 

[A»  he  ruehee  to  throw  hhnteif  upon  the  hnfe^ 

h»$  eye  it  tuddenb/  ccmghi  bjf  Ms  ftiaUam^ 

whiJk  weeme  in  nuHon, 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shafl 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve? 
No.     Yet  it  moves  again !  the  waters  stir. 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
Wliat 'shore?  A  mist!  no  more? — 

[AehudcmneaJramiheJiniHtaiH,  Hkttanda 

raxing  upon  it;  it  it  dupeOsti,  and  a tett 

black  man  eomet  tmoanU  hun, 

AHlfOLD. 

WhatwoukiTou?  SpeakI 
Spirit  or  man  ? 

STRANGKIU 

As  man  is  both,  why  not 
Say  both  in  one? 

ARNOLD. 

Tour  form  is  man's,  and  yet 
Vo'i  may  be  devil 

STRAltOER. 

So  many  men  are  that 
Which  is  so  calTd  or  thought,  that  you  n.ay  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  com^ :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

ARNOLD. 

You  have  interrupted  me. 

STRAHOXR. 

What  is  that  resolutkm  which  can  e'er 

Be  interrupted  ?  If  I  be  the  devil 

You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  mad*  joa 

Mine,  and  fbr  eiver,  by  your  suieido; 

And  yet  my  ooming  saves  you. 

ARNOLD. 

Isaidnot 
Yoa  wen  the  demon,  but  that  your  approteh 
Was  like  ont. 


STRANGXR. 

Unless  you  keep  company 
With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  soch  hi^ 
Society),  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  fbr  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  <»  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Looks  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

ARNOLD. 

Do  you— dar<»  ;•• 
To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  / 

STRANGER. 

Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  switt  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  tb«  unimals 
Would  revel  in  the  complimenL    And  yet 
Both  bongs  are  more  swif^  m«e  strong,  more  migitiy 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thvself, 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.    Thy  form  is  natural :  'twas  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

ARNOLD. 

Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo's  foot, 
When  he  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swifbiess  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  hefanleas  dromedary :— «nd  I  'H  bMr 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

STRANGER. 

IwilL 

ARNOLD  {with  eurpriee). 
ThoueoMt? 

STRANGER. 

Perhaps.    WwMjoava^^^ 

ARNOLD. 

Thou  mocfcest  UM. 

STRANGER. 

NotL    WhyahouUImock 
What  an  are  mocking?  That's  poor  sport,  methio^^ 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (fbr 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  Uon,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a-year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrom  witk 
Such  scullion  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  tkee*^ 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

ARNOLD. 

Then  waste  not 
Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not. 

STRANGER. 

Your  thoa|{hlf 
Are  not  far  fitm  mo.    Do  not  send  me  back: 
I  am  not  10  easily  recalPd  to  do 
Good  service. 

ARNOLD. 

What  wilt  thou  do  fbr  me? 

STRANGER. 

ChMS^   . 
Shapes  with  yoo,  if  you  will,  since  yours  10  irk>  7^'    ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape.  < 

ARNOLD.  \ 

Oh !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  fbr 
Nought  elM  woold  wittbgHy  wetr  Bbn. 
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fn  allow  th«e 
which  the  worid  e'er  bore,  uid  giTo  thee 

AKirOLD. 

hi  what  condition  ? 

STRAlfOER. 

There 's  a  question ! 
tni  would  have  giren  your  soul 
Lher  men,  and  now  you  pause 
inn  of  heroes. 

ARNOLD. 

No ;  I  win  not. 
ipromise  my  soul. 

STRANGER. 

What  soul, 
■o,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  7 

ARNOLD. 

ig  one,  whatever  the  tpnement 
nislodgfid.    But  name  your  compact : 
rd  in  blood  7 

STRANGER. 

Not  in  your  own. 

ARNOLD. 

hen  7 

STRANGER. 

We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 
Jerate  with  you,  for  I  see 
ithin  you.  You  shall  have  no  bond 
nrill,  no  contract  save  your  deeds, 
at? 

ARNOLD. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

STRANGER, 

Stranger  approaehei  the  fountain,  and 

i#lo  Arnold. 

L  tittle  of  your  blood. 

ARNOLD. 

For  what  7 

STRANGER. 

the  ma|^c  of  the  waters, 
charm  eflfective. 

>  {holding  out  his  wounded  arm). 
Take  it  all. 

STRANGER. 

vet  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 

ranger  takes  tome  o/*  Arnold's  hbod  in 

•^  andeoMteit  into  the  fountain, 

wa  of  beauty ! 
dows  ot*  power ! 
J  your  duty — 
I  is  the  hour ! 
h>vely  and  pliant ! 
OB  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
I  doud-shapen  giant 
tridee  the  Hartz  mountain.* 
as  ye  were, 
t  our  eyes  may  behold 
pdel  in  air 

iie  form  I  will  mould, 
as  the  Iris 
9n  ether  is  spanned  — 

ll-known  German  rupervtition — a  f ifantic 
by  reflection  on  the  Brocken. 


Such  hie  desire  is,        [Pointtng  to  Ariiold. 

Such  my  command! 
venKMiB  heroic**'* 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  Stoic 

Or  Sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedon*8  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture, 

Who  breathed  to  destroy— 
Shadows  of  beauty  1 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Up  to  your  duly — 

This  is  the  hour! 
[Variou*  Phantome  anne  from  the  watert,  and 
paea  m  mteoeeeion  befm  the  Stranger  wed 
Arnold. 

,^  ARNOLD. 

What  do  I  see  7 

STRANGER. 

The  black-^ycd  Roman,  with 
The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  kiok'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 

ARNOLD. 

The  phantom 's  bald ;  my  quettt  is  beauty.    Ceukll 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects ! 

STRANGER. 

His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than  hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect— -choose  it  or  rejecu 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form ;  his  fiune 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

ARNOLD. 

I  win  fight  Umw 
But  not  as  a  mock  Cassar.    Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  ma^  be  lair,  but  suiu  me  not. 

STRANGER. 

Then  you  are  fiu-  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother. 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen—an  age 
When  k>ve  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  hearU 
But  be  it  so !  Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The  Phantom  of  JuHue  Caear  dieappeart, 

ARNOLD. 

And  can  it 
Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  'is  gone 
And  IcA  no  footstep  7 

STRANGER. 

There  you  err.    His  substance 
Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  'i  is  no  more  than  youm. 
Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crooked 
r  the  sun.    Behold  another ! 

[A  eeeond  Phantom  paeeee. 

ARNOLD. 

Who  is  he? 

STRANGER. 

He  wa&  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.     Look  upon  him  well. 

ARNOLD. 

He  is 
More  lovely  than  the  last    How  beautiful  t 

STRANGER. 

Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias ;— wooloal  t^^om 
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InTMt  thee  with  hn  fbnn  7 

▲KirOLD. 

Would  that  1  hea 
Been  born  with  it !  But  lince  I  may  chooM  finrther, 
I  will  looJb  fiirther. 

[The  Shad$  <^  JkUnadet  dUappetn, 
■TmAiraxR. 
Lo!  Behold  again! 

ARHOLD. 

What!  that  low,  iwarthy,  short^noeed,  round-eyed  ntyr, 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus'  aspect. 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature !  I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

STmAROEK. 

And  y^  he  was 
The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him  ? 

ARNOLD. 

If  his  fonn  could  bring  me 
That  which  redeem*d  it^-no. 

STRAZrOBR. 

I  hare  no  power 
To  promise  that;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Eaner  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

ARROLD. 

No.    I  was  not  born  for  phUoeophy. 

Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on  *!• 

Let  him  fleet  on. 

STRAirOCR. 

Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 
[7^  Shadow  of  SoerateM  S»aipptan  :  another  riia. 

ARNOLD. 

What  *s  here?  whose  lMt>ad  brow  and  whose  curly  beard 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 

Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 

Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world. 

Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest. 

As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 

For  whom  he  had  fbughL 

STRAKOER. 

It  was  the  man  who  lost 
The  ancient  world  for  love. 

ARNOLD. 

.  I  cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I  have  risk'd  my  soul,  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

STRANGER. 

Since  so  far 
You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features? 

ARNOLD. 

No.    As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult. 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

STRANGER. 

Hence,  Triumvir ! 
1  hy  Cleopatra 's  waiting. 

[Tlu  Shade  of  Antony  dieappean  :  another  rieee, 

ARNOLD. 

Who  is  this? 
Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod. 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs. 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 


Which  shines  fixmi  him,  and  yet  u  but  the  flaihiag 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  gk>rious  stiD. 
Was  he  e'er  human  cnfy  J 

STRANGER. 

Let  the  earth  speak. 
If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  formM  his  urn. 

ARNOLD. 

Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

STRANGER. 

Thei 
Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  i 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

ARNOLD. 

Yet  one  shadow  more. 
STRANGER  {addre$smg  the  Shadow), 
Get  thee  to  Lamia's  lap ! 

[The  Shade  of  Dcmetrm*  PoKoreetee  vantkm  • 


STRANGER. 

1 11  fit  yon  still. 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback.    If  the  shadow  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
I  'U  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment 

ARNOLD. 

Content!  Ivrillfizhere. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  commend 
Your  choice.    The  f^od-like  son  of  the  sea-goddcM, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus  rollM  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
SoAencd  by  intervenmg  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  vow'd  to  Spercbius  as  they  were— behold  thfloil 
And  him^tta  he  stood  by  Polyzena, 
With  sanction'd  and  with  sofUm'd  love,  befbie 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride. 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slam 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  pusion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  haixl 
Trembled  in  hie  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  imtsot 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

ARNOLD. 

I  gaze  upon  him  as 
As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

STN^NOER. 

You  have  done  well.    The  greaieit 
Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremes!  beauty,  if  the  proverb  'r  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

ARNOLD. 

Come!  Beqr*' 
I  am  impatient. 

STRANGER. 

As  a  youthful  b^uity. 
Before  her  glass.     You  both  see  what  is  not. 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

ARNOLD. 

Must  I  wait? 

STRANGER. 

No ;  t^at  were  pity.    But  a  word  or  twox 
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would  70a  to  ftr 
BMs,  and  be  a  Titan  7    Or 
ally)  wax  a  aon 


Mt7- 

tTKAVaKB. 

GUntious  ambition ! 
1  in  dwarft !    A  mortal  of 
•  would  haTe  gladly  pared 
b  down  to  a  sti^  Dand ; 
iaaikin,woaldit  tear  a  abow 
y^    Thou  shall  be  indulged, 
leaire  ;  and  yet,  by  being 
tored  iirom  present  men 
auist  sway  them  more ;  for  all 
aM  tbee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
ammoth ;  and  their  cursed  engines, 
and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
,cnd*8  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Brcr*s  arrow  through  his  heel 
utd  forgotten  to  baptize 

AmnoLD. 
8t  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best. 

STRAROXR. 

leauteoua  as  the  tlung  thou  see'st, 
ifhatit  was,  and 

ARHOLD. 

I  ask  not 

M  deformity  is  daring. 

i  to  o'ertake  mankind 

od,  and  make  itself  the  equal— 

IT  of  the  rest.    There  is 

lit  movements,  to  become 

lers  cannot,  in  such  tilings 

» to  both,  to  compensate 

Nature*s  avarice  at  first. 

I  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 

ifflour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them. 

SRANGKR. 

And  thou  doiibtleys  wilt  remain 
1  art.     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
uch  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  encase 
ul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 

ARNOLD. 

id  no  power  presented  me 
'  of  change,  I  would 

best  which  spirit  may,  to  make 
eD  delbrmity*s  dull,  deadly, 
NreiglU  upon  me,  like  a  mountain, 
ny  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 

luisightly  mole-hill  to 
appier  man.     I  would  have  look'd 
ihat  sex  which  is  the  type 
w  or  dream  of  beautiful 
orld  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh- 
tit  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win, 
eart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
se  of  this  vile  crooked  clog, 
me  lonely.     Nay,  I  couUI  have  borne 
mT  mother  spumM  me  from  her. 
licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
IV  dam  behold  my  shaoe  was  hopeless. 


Had  she  expoaod  me.  Eke  the  Spartan,  are 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  h»d 
Been  a  ck)d  of  the  valley,— happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  kywest. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  oouki  have  done,  perchance. 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     IToo  lately  saw  mo 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  masier  of 
Whatever  dreada  to  die. 

UTRAHOKR. 

Decide  between 
What  you  have  been,  tc  will  be. 

ARROLD. 

I  have  done  so. 
You  have  opcn'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyesi 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  feared,  admired,  respected,  k>ved, 
Of  all  aave  thow  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.    Aa  thou  showeat  me 
A  choice  of  fiirms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste!  haste! 

STRAKGER. 

And  what  shall  /  wear? 

ARNOLD. 

Surely  he 
Who  can  command  all  fo^  ms,  will  cIkmso  the  highert« 
Something  superior  even  'O  that  which  waa 
PelidoM  now  before  us.     t'erhapa  Hmm 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :— or— stiD  higher— 
The  poet*s  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themsel7es  a  poetry. 

STRAROER. 

Less  will  content  me ; 
For  I  too  k>ve  a  change. 

ARNOLD. 

Your  aspea  is 
Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

STRAlfOER. 

If  I  chose, 
I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blunh  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear  * 
But  I  have  worn  ii  long  enough  of  late. 
And  now  I  '11  t4ke  your  figure. 

ARNOLD. 

M'me! 

STRANGER. 

Yes.    You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha 
Vour  mother's  offspring.     People  have  their  tastofi 
You  have  yours — 1  mine. 

ARNOLD. 

Despatch!  despatch! 

STRANGER. 

Even  SO. 

[7^  Stremsrer  take$  mmr  earth  and  motJiL 
it  along  Ote  turf;  and  then  addnamm  J^ 
Phantom  of  AcHUUm, 

Beautiful  shadow 

Of  TheUs's  boy ! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Wlutse  grass  grows  o'er  TroTt 
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FVom  the  red  earth,  fik«  AdaH|> 

Thy  likeness  I  shape. 
As  the  Being  who  made  ham, 

Wboee  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  gkming. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fiur  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wean  its  first  streak  1 
Ye  violets,  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eyes  t 
And  thou  sunnhiny  watttr, 

or  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 

Be  his  long,  flowing  hair. 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows. 

As  thou  wavcst  in  air ! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock  ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak ! 
Lot  his  fleah  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew  I 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  coro|K>und ! 
And  his  aspect  the  bnghtest 

On  earth  to  be  found ! 
Elements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd. 
Know  me  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation ! 
'Tis  done !    He  hath  taken 

His  stand  in  creation ! 
[Arivold  /o^  atnaeUn  ;  hia  mml  paasea  into 

tk§  ihnrae  of  AehiUeM^  icAieA  riaea  frvm  tht 

gnmndi  whUethephjMtomhoMdiaappeared^ 

part  by  party  at  the  Jigura  waaformtd  from 

thteaarth, 
ARKOLD  (m  Am  new  form), 
lbTe,andIshaUbebck>vedl  Oh  life! 
At kM I  feel  thee!  Glorious  spirit ! 

STAAXaSE. 

Stop! 
What  shall  become  of  your  abandoned  garment. 
Yew  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness. 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  7 

AaiCOLD. 

Who  cares  7  Let  wolves 
And  vulturet  take  it,  if  they  w'dl. 

STRAirOER. 

And  if 
They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you  11  say 
It  must  be  peace  time,  and  no  better  faro 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

ARNOLD. 

Let  us  but  leave  it  there. 
No  matter  what  becomes  on  'u 

STRAlfOER. 

That 's  ungracious. 
If  not  ungrateful.    Whatsoe'er  it  be, 

"rtd  MriA,**  fVom  wUeh  the  fbst  man  wa^ 


It  hath  aHtainM  your  soul  fitll  many  a  day. 

ARIVOLO. 

Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  b«. 

STRANGER. 

But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid,  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  k>ve 
Your  interlopers.    The  devil  may  take  men. 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

ARNOLD. 

Who  would  do  so  7 

STRANGER. 

That  I  know  ist 
And  therefore  I  must. 

ARNOLD. 

Youl 

STRANGER. 

I  said  it,  ere 
You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

ARNOLD. 

True.    I  forgot  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

STRANGER. 

In  a  few  moments 
I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 

ARNOLD. 

I  wouU  be  spared  this. 

STRANGER. 

But  it  cannot  be. 
What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are. 
From  seeing  what  you  were  7 

ARNOLD. 

I>o  as  thou  wilL 
STRANGER  {to  the  late  form  o/*  Arnold,  exfenditf* 
the  earth). 
Clay !  not  dead,  but  soulless ! 

Though  no  man  woukl  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art :  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 

Fire !  vithaut  which  nought  can  live ; 

IVe !  but  in  which  nought  can  live. 
Save  the  fabled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls  which  wander. 

Praying  what  doth  not  forgive. 

Howling  for  a  drop  of  water. 
Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 

fire !  the  only  element 
Where  nor  fibh,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not. 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 

But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 

Fve !  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter* 

Fire !  creation's  first-bom  daughter. 
And  destruction's  threaten'd  son, 
When  Heaven  with  the  world  hath  door 

Fire !  assist  me  to  renew 

Life  in  what  lies  m  my  view 
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and  cold! 

rection  rafets  with  me  aiMi  you ! 

marshy  spark  oi  flame— 

pan  shall  seem  the  same ; 

is  spirii's  place  shall  hold ! 

fahnu  JkU  through  the.  wood^  and  rents 

mo  of  the  body.     The  Stranger  dieup" 

he  body  rieee, 

HOLD  (m  he  new  form), 

BR  (m  Akhold's  late  sfcope). 
That!  tremblestthou? 

ARNOLD. 

Not  so— 
*.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
ast! 

STRAirOER. 

To  the  world  of  shadows. 
1  the  present.    Whither  wilt  thou? 

ARNOLD. 

f  companion  7 

STRANGSR. 

Wherefore  not  7 
ip  worse  company. 

ARNOLD. 

iftf^  betters! 

STRANGER. 

tMid,  I  see,  of  your  new  form  : 
.     Ungrateful  too !    That  '■  well ; 
see : — two  dianges  in  an  instant, 
in  the  world's  ways  ah-eady. 
e :  indeed  you  'U  And  me  useful 
mage.     But  come,  pronounce 
now  be  errant  7 

ARNOLD. 

Where  the  world 
I  may  behold  it  in 

STRANGER. 

hot 's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

Lctivity.     Let 's  see ! 

lie  new  Atlantic  world— 

I  Moors.     In  Yery  truth, 

hoice :  the  whule  race  are  just  now 

U  at  each  others*  hearts. 

ARNOLD. 

mt  things  of  Rome. 

STRANGER. 

A  goodly  choice^ 
(tter  to  be  found  on  earth, 
IS  put  out.    The  field  in  wide  too ; 
ink,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
lals,  are  at  play  along 
M  of  the  world's  gorlun. 


d? 


How 


STRANOra. 

fjike  gallants  on  go<)d  coursers. 
diargers »  Never  yet  were  better, 
^ts  up^et  mto  the  Po. 

Pdgvs,  with  four  coal-bladc  Horeee, 

ARNOLD. 

A  noUe  sigh* ! 


And  of 

A  nobler  breed.    Match  me  in  Barbarj, 
Or  your  Kochlani  race  of  Araby, 
With  these! 

ARNOLD. 

The  mighty  stream,  which  Toluroes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils,  bums  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  whent 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swann 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunslt. 

STRANGER. 

Mount,  my  lord« 
They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

ARNOLD. 

And  these. 
Our  dark-eyed  pages — ^what  may  be  their  names? 

STRANGER. 

You  shall  baptize  them. 

ARNOLD. 

What!  m holy  water? 

STBANURR. 

Why  not?    The  deeper  sinner,  better  saint. 

ARNOLD. 

They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be  demons  ? 

STRANGER. 

True ;  the  devil 's  always  ugly ;  and  your  beauty 
Is  never  diabolical. 

ARJVOLD. 

I  Ml  call  him 
Who  bears  tlie  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovdy  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 
And  never  found  till  now.    And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not. 
But  lonkd  as  serious  though  serene  as  night. 
He  shall  be  Memnon^  from  the  Ethiop  king, 
WhfNie  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a-day. 
And  you? 

STRANGER. 

I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

ARNOLD. 

More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was  mine  oncc| 
I  trust. 

STRANGER. 

Then  call  me  Cssar. 

ARNOLD. 

Why,  that  name 
Belongs  to  empiros,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  k>rds. 

STRANGER. 

And  therefore  fittest  for 
The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  ine. 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

ARNOLD. 

Well  then, 
Cesar  thou  shaH  be.  For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Amok)  still. 

CJKSAR. 

We  *U  add  a  title- 
**  Count  Arnold :"  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound* 
And  will  k>ok  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

ARNOLD. 

Or  in  an  order  fort  battle-field. 
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CJCfAB  («Mf*). 

To  hone!  to  bone!  my  co«Ublack  fteed 
Pawe  Ae  ground  and  snufia  the  air ! 

fhere's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  Icnowfl  whom  he  must  bear ! 

On  the  hill  be  will  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  manh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  OTertaken ; 

In  the  wave  ||e  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  he  11  not  faint ; 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble : 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin. 

Only  flying  with  his  feet : 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet? 

Merrily!  merrily!  never  unsound. 

Shall  oar  bonny  black  horees  skim  over  the  ground! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  rido  we,  or  tiy ! 

For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
[Thejf  mount  thdr  Dorset,  and  ditappear. 


SCENE  n. 

A  Camp  b^fon  tha  WaiU  ^  Rom/f. 

Ajucold  and  Cjcsaju 

CJBSAA. 

You  are  well  enter'd  now. 


ABIfOLD. 

Ay;  but  my  path 
:  mine  eyes  are  full 


Has  been  o'er 
Of  Mood. 

CCS4R. 

Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.    Why ! 
*rhou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France ;  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Uiider  its  emperors,  and^hanging  sex, 
NoC  sceptre,  a  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 
Lady  of  the  world. 

aruold. 
HowoU?   What!  are  there 
JVno  worlds  7 

C£8AR. 

To  j^ov.  You'll  find  there  are  such  shortly. 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
Firom  one  ha^  of  the  world  named  a  toWe  now  oTte, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ean. 

ARNOLD. 

1 11  trust  them. 

CJBSAR. 

Do !  They  will  deceive  you  sweetly, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth ! 


Dog! 


Man! 


Devil  I 


ARHOLD. 
CJBSAR. 
ARHOLO. 


CfSAR. 

Your  obecfient,  humble  somoL 

ARNOLD. 

Say  maaUr  rather.    Thou  hast  hved  me  en. 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

CJBSAR. 

And  where  wouldst  Ihon  be  7 

ARNOLD. 

Oh,  at  peace-Hn  peter! 

CJKSAR. 

And  where  is  that  which  is  SO  7  From  the  star 

To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion,  and 

In  life  oommatimi  is  the  extreroest  point 

Of  life.    The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 

A  comet,  and,  destroying  as  it  sweeps 

The  stars,  goes  out.    The  poor  wonn  winds  iti  wa) 

Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things. 

But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 

Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 

You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  die  rule 

Of  fiz'd  necessity :  against  her  edict 

Rebellion  prospers  not. 

ARNOLD. 

And  when  it  prospcri     - 


'T  is  no  rebellion. 


ARNOLD. 

Will  it  I 


CiKSAR. 

The  Bourbon  hath  given  orden  for  the  assault, 
And  by  the  dawn  tliere  will  be  work. 

ARNOLD. 

Abu! 
And  shall  the  city  yield  7  I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  fimn  the  crosi, 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  {oA  once  of  torture  unto  hitn, 
God  and  Grod's  son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge). 

CJEBAR. 

'T  is  tlicre,  and  shall  be. 

ARNOLD. 

What? 

CJBSAR. 

Thecruafix  ' 
Above,  and  many  altar  shrir«es  below. 
Also  some  culvcrins  upon  the  walls. 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not,  besides 
The  men  who  arc  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

ARNOLD. 

And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 
Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall. 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  thoir  subjccu 
(Those  subjects  Romank)  stood  at  gaze  ufKNi 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might. 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd). 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amf)hithcatre,  as  wcQ 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  tlio  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pa«it>rne,  and  **  Pass  oo 
To  a  new  gladiator  !"^Mutt  it  fall  7 
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«  ■mphitheatre  ? 

ir«iiie,or  all?  (or  you  ooofouiid 

dme. 

▲RirOLD. 

To-morrow  sounds  the  issault 
oock-crow. 

CJBSAR. 

Which,  if  it  end  with 
I  first  nightingale,  will  be 
w  m  the  annals  of  great  sieges : 
:  lunre  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

AMfOLD. 

down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
iliy,  than  he  did  on  Rome 
emus  leapt  her  walU 

CJKSAR. 

I  saw  him. 

AKHOLD. 
CJESAIt. 

IT.  Tou  forget  I  am  or  was 
ok  up  with  your  cast  shape 
name.    I  'm  Cesar  and  a  hunchback 

the  first  of  Cesars  was  a  bald-head, 

laurels  better  as  a  wig 
lys)  than  as  a  glory.    Thus 
IS  on,  but  we  '11  be  merry  stiU. 
Nuolus  (simple  as  I  am) 
twin,  quick-bom  of  the  same  womb, 
tapt  a  ditch  ('t  was  then  no  wall, 
9w  be) ;  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
I  fakKNl ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
e  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 

yellow,  it  will  never  wear 

of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
sat  robber  sons  of  Fratricide 
leir  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 

ARNOLD. 

t  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
ndants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 

CASAR. 

rhat  had  thejf  done  whom  the  old 
wept?— Hark! 

ARNOLD. 

They  are  soldier*  singing 
mdday,  upon  the  eve 
hs,  yt  may  be  of  their  own. 

CJCdAR. 

lU  they  not  sing  as  well  as  swans  ? 
k  ones,  to  be  sure. 

ARNOLD. 

So,  you  are  leam'd, 

CJKSAR. 

ny  grammar,  certes.    I 
t  fiM>  a  monk  of  all  times, 
as  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
rs,  and — were  I  so  minded-~ 
leir  hieroglyphics  plainer  Uian 

ARNOLD. 

And  wherefore  do  you  not? 


CJBSAR. 

It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 

Back  into  hieroglyphics.    Like  your  statesman. 

And  prophet,  poot^,  doctor,  alchymist. 

Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 

More  Babels  without  new  dispersion,  than 

The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooie, 

Who  fiul'd  and  fled  each  other.    Why  7  why,  marry. 

Because  no  man  couU  understand  his  neighbour. 

They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  sepp^te 

For  nonsense.    Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 

Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Tahnud,  their 

Cabala ;  their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 

They  build  DKMre 

ARNOLD  {inUrrupting  turn). 
Oh !  thou  everlasting  i 
Be  silent !  How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain  i 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-hke  cadence ! 
Listen! 

CAESAR. 

Tee.    I  have  heard'  the  angels  sing. 


And  derooDB  bowL 


I  love  all  music. 


CJKSAR. 

And  man  too.    Let  us  listen . 


Song  of  the  ooktian  within. 

The  Black  Bands  caxne  over 

The  Alps  and  their  snow. 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover. 

They  pass'd  the  brood  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foem^i. 

We  have  captured  a  king. 
We  have  tum'd  back  on  no  men. 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here 's  the  Bourbon  for  ever ! 

Though  penniless  all. 
Well  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we  '11  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder. 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder. 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we  '0  mount  o'er 

The  walla  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  7 
Up!  up!  with  the  lily! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  Seven-hilly, 

We  'U  revel  at  ease : 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh !  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon  * 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burthen ! 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard. 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
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And  n«xt  to  the  Spuua-d 

Beat  Germany's  dnuns ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  eoucb'd  at  thei^  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon!  the  Bom  boa! 

Sans  country  or  home, 
We  'U  (bUow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

CJCSAK. 

An  mdifierent  song 
For  those  within  the  walls,  roethinks,  to  hear. 

ARNOLD. 

7es,  if  thuy  keep  to  their  chorus.    But  here  comes 

The  general  with  his  chiefii  and  men  of  trust. 

A  goodly  rebel ! 

EnUrtht  ConttabU  Bourbon,  ^^eumniu^^  <fe.,ete.,  sfe. 

PHILIBXRT. 

How  now,  noble  prince, 
You  are  not  cheerful  7 

BOURBON. 

Why  should  I  be  so? 

PHI  LIBERT. 

Upon  the  e>e  of  conquest,  such  as  ours. 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

BOURBON. 

If  I  were  secure ! 

PBILIBERT. 

Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  tlie  walls  of  adamant, 
They  'd  crack  them.    Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

BOURBON. 

That  they  will  falter,  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on— -were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  thoso  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  wouki  trust  my  Titans;— 
But  now 

PHXLIBERT. 

They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

BOURBON. 

True :  but  those  walls  hare  girded  in  great  ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And  stretch  their  gbrious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

PHILIBERT. 

So  let  them!  Wihthou 
IVvn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

BOURBON. 

They  do  not  menace  me.    I  coukl  have  &oed, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace ;  but  they  clasp 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlilM  hands, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fixed  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there ! 


A  lofty  battlement. 


PHXLIBERT. 

Ikwkopoo 

BOURBON. 

And  there! 

PHILIBERT. 

Notcrea 


A  guard  m  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  bebw, 
Shelter'd  by  the  gray  parapet,  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lainquenets,  who  migUft 
Practise  in  a  cool  twilighu 

BOyRBON. 

You  areblmd. 

PHILIBERT. 

If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

BOURBON. 

A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  wall 
With  all  their  heroes,— the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  surriTe 
The  tiberty  of  that  I  would  enslave ; 
And  the  &st  Casar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

PHILIBERT. 

Then  conquer 
The  walls  for  which  he  conquer'd,  and  be  greater! 

BOURBON. 

True :  so  1  will,  or  perish. 

PHILIBERT. 

You  can  net 
In  such  an  enterprise,  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

Count  Arnold  and  Cxsar  odmawe. 

CJE8AR. 

And  the  mere  men — do  they  too  sweat  beneati 
The  noon  of  this  same  evor-soorching  glory? 

BOURBON. 

Ak! 
Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback !  and  his  master, 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteooii 
And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

CiESAR. 

You  will  find, 
So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  ywut^ 

BOURBON. 

And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

CJESAR. 

You  may  well  nj  SH 
For  you  have  seen  that  back— as  general, 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

BOURBON. 

That's  a  fair  retort. 
For  I  provoked  it : — but  the  Bourbon's  breait 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  die  denl 

C£8AR. 

And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

PHILIBERT. 

Why  80? 

CXSAR. 

One  half 
Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  boU  accord 
WiU  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swifUy,  not  less  surely. 

BOURBON. 

Amdd,  your 
Slight  crooked  friend's  as  snake-Uke  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 
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CiBtAR. 

Tour  btghness  much  mistakes  dm. 
ik«  was  a  flatterer— 1  am  m>ne ; 
deeds,  I  only  sting  whoi  stung. 

BOUMBON. 

ve,  and  that  *s  enough  for  roe  :  aud  quick 
I  riiarp  in  action— and  that  *s  more. 
De  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 

CXSAIl. 

hty  are  but  bad  company,  your  highne« ; 
inn  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
jMBt  acquaintance. 

PHILIBCRT. 

How  now,  feIIo*v ! 
t  insolent,  beyond  the  prinlege 

1. 

CJMAR. 

Tou  mean,  I  speak  the  truth. 
I  as  easy ;  then  you  'U  praise  luo 
fouahero. 

BOCTRBOH. 

Philibert! 
Be ;  he 's  brave,  and  ever  has 
ilh  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoolder 
orm ;  and  patient  in  stsnration ; 
tongue,  the  camp  is  fu)^  of  licence, 
irp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
liii,  hr  preferable  to 
hin,  heavy,  gloomy  ^oecratKNi 
amMi'd,  sullen,  gnmibling  slave, 
ing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
ind  sleep,  and  a  (ew  maravedis, 
be  deems  him  lich. 

C«SAR. 

It  would  be  wen 
'b  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

POURBON. 

Be  silent! 

CXSAR. 

idle.    Work  yourself  with  w/ds  f 
iw  to  sfieak. 

PHILIBERT. 

What  means  the  sodadous  prater  7 

CfSAR. 

16  uther  prophets. 

BOURBOR. 

Pnilibert! 
n  m  him  7  Havp  we  not  enough 
7  Amokl!  I  wil*  lead  the  attack 

ABIfOLD. 

I  have  heaid  as  much,  my  lord. 

BOURBON. 

OibQow? 

ARROLD. 

Since  I  must  not  lead. 

BOURBON. 

ary,  for  the  fiulher  daring 

DMdy  army,  that  their  chief 

si  tboi  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 

CJCSAR. 

Upoo  its  topmost,  let  us  hopei 
Im.v«  his  fuQ  deserts. 


BOURBON. 

The  workfs 
Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Thf  ough  every  change  the  seven-hill'd  city  Uath 
Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  natioiis,  and  the  Ciaars 
Rut  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pootifli.    Roman,  Goth,  or  priest. 
Still  the  world's  masters  I  Civilised,  bArbarian, 
Or  saintly,  still  the  vraUs  of  Ronnlus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empirp.    Weil  { 
T  was  their  turn — now  'tis  ours ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  lole  much  belter. 

CJKSAB. 

No  doubt,  the  oamp  's  the  srliool  of  ovk  rights. 
What  wouU  yoQ  make  of  Uome7 

BOrRBON. 

That  wfaiehil  was. 

CJBSAR. 

InAlark'stinie7 

BOURBON. 

No,  slave!  In  the  first  Cnar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs. 

CM9AM, 

And  kings. 
'T  is  a  grea*  name  for  bkx>d-hounds. 

BOURBON. 

There^a^Mmi 
In  that  lierea  rattle-snake  thy  tongue.    Wik  new 
Beseiious7 

CiKSAR. 

On  the  eve  of  battle,  no  ;— 
Tnat  were  not  soklieiwlike.    'T  is  for  ths  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful    Wherefore  should  we  think  7 
Our  tutelar  deity,  m  a  leader's  shape. 
Takes  care  of  us.    Keep  thought  ak)of  fimn  hosts  I 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 


ToQHMys 
'T  is  hicky  for  yon  that  yoa  fight  no  worse  for  *t. 

C.CSAR. 

I  thank  you  for  the  fivedooB ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

BOURBON. 

Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourseUl 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury. 
Rut,  Philibert,  we'll  in  to  oounciL    AmoM ! 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

ARNOLD. 

Prince!  myserrics 
Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

BOURBON. 

In  both,  we  priie  it. 
And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  day-break. 


And  mine  7 

BOURBON. 

To  feUow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 
Good  night ! 

ARNOLD  (to  CjBSAR). 

Prepare  our  armour  for  the  assault. 
And  wait  within  my  tent. 

'  [EmtrnU  BoumBON,  Arnold,  PHiLiBBRt ,  *«. 
(ssfcis). 
WUhia  thy  teiA! 
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lliiiik^fi  thoa  that  I  put  from  thee  with  mj  pretence? 

Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contain'd 

Thy  principle  of  life,  b  aught  to  me 

Except  a  mask  ?  And  theM  are  men,  forKWih ! 

Heroes  and  chieft,  the  flower  of  Adam*s  baitarde ! 

This  is  the  consequence  of  firing  matter 

The  power  of  thought.    It  is  a  stubhom 

And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 

Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 

WeU!  I  mwrt  play  with  those  poor  puppets:  Hin 

The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 

When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  hare  bushiess 

Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 

Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.    T  were  a  jest  now 

To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 

Unto  their  ant-hill:  how  the  pismires  then 

Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  sod,  and,  ceasing 

From  tearing  down  each  others'  nests,  pipe  fbith 

One  uniTcrsal  orison  I  Ha!  ha!  [EakCmMAn, 


PABXn. 

SCENE  I. 

BqfonAMwaUtofRome.    The  atttmU;  AMormym 
mscion,  isiejk  laddtn  to  msale  Ou  walU;  Bourbov, 
wUkawkiU  aearfouer  hia  armoiir,  /orsmoif. 
Chorus  of  Spiritt  mllmmr. 

1. 
T  is  the  mom,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  son? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy ; 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  rerive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh!  ye  seren  hills !  awaken. 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 

f. 

Hearken  to  tlie  steady  stamp ! 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp ! 
Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 
As  the  tides  obey  the  moon ! 
On  they  march,  though  to  setf-shuigfater. 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 
-Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  tbo  border 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order. 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 
Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank ! 
Look  down  o'er  each  firowning  warrior. 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier: 
Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder. 
As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

S. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  mtenral ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  thhung  spear, 
-     lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  i 
liaping  to  be  i 


AH  the  warlike  gear  of  old« 
Bfix'd  with  what  we  now  behoM, 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new. 
Gather  like  a  locust's  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus !  't  is  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine r-'* 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  7 

4. 
Near— and  near— nearer  still. 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion. 
Like  a  scarce>awaken'd  ocean, 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  Ae  rocks  arc  crush*d  to  powder,— 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs !  Eternal  shadows ! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother ! 
Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 
Ye  who  wept  o'er  Carthage  burning. 
Weep  notr--«ftiAce  /  for  Rome  is  moureingl 

5. 
Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations ; 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger. 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger. 
On  they  sweep.    Oh !  glorious  city. 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  7 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman ! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city ! 
Rouse  theo !  Rather  give  the  porch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  torch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  (bot. 

6. 
Ah!  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre ! 
Ilion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 
Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother ; 
Roma's  sire  forgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin. 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide ! 
When  he  first  o'crlcapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  moum'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  7 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome ! 

7. 
Now  they  reach  thco  in  their  anger : 
Fire,  and  smoke,  and  hellish  clangour 
Are  around  thee,  thou  worid's  wonder ! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under 


1  Scipio.  the  aecond  Africanas.  h  said  to  havs  n 
veise  of  Homer,  and  wept  over  the  boraiiicof  Outf 
had  beUer  have  crantad  it  a  capimtotion. 
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eeting  steel  first  clashes ; 
then  the  ladder  crashes, 
m  load  all  gleaming, 
I  foot  blaspheming ! 
for  every  warrior 
ber  dhnbs  the  barrier. 
3WS  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
imgling  gore  enriches, 
though  thy  wall  may  perish, 
re  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
f  the  hanrest-homc ; 
uths,  alas !  oh,  Rome ! — 
ne  amidst  thine  anguish, 
lou  wast  wont  to  vanquish ! 

8. 
tore,  ye  old  Penates ! 
ir  quench'd  hearths  be  Ate's  ! 
ye  shadowy  heroes, 

0  these  stranger  Neros ! 

B  aon  who  slew  his  mother, 
e's  blood,  he  was  your  brother : 

1  Roman  curb*d  the  Roman :— > 
«■  a  baffled  foeman. 

ye  samts  and  martyrs, 
oars  are  holier  charters, 
is  of  temples  falling, 
I  still  appalling ! 
imiders  of  those  altars, 
i^hristian— strike  the  assaulters ! 
ber!  let  thy  torrent 
I  nature's  self  abhorrent, 
roathing  heart  dilated 
oth  the  lion  baited ! 
rushed  to  one  wide  tomb, 
I  the  Roman's  Rome ! 

fOLD,  Cjcsar,  and  oOurt,  arrive  at  tha 
L  Aruold  U  about  to  plant  ftti  ladder, 

BOURBOIt. 

I  am  first. 

ABNOLD. 

Not  so,  my  lord. 

BOVBBOK. 

rge  you !  Follow !  I  am  proud 

wer,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

I  pUmtB  fa*  ladder,  and  begins  to  motmt. 

a!  on! 

A  thot  strikea  Jdm,  and  BouKBOnfatU, 

CXSAR. 

And  off? 
aruold. 

Eternal  powers ! 
lappallM. — But  vengeance !  vengeance! 

BOUBBOlt. 

lend  me  your  hand. 

ff  lake$  Arnold  by  the  hand  and  rust 

IS  jmtM  hie  foot  on  the  step,  f alia  again, 

Arnold  I  I  am  sped. 
1— an  will  go  well — conceal  it ! 
o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon  ; 
cfimseeiL 

ARHOU). 

Tou  most  be 

•ia«c — 


No,  my  gallant  boy ; 
Death  is  npon  me.     But  what  is  ons  life  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  stiD. 
keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay. 
Till  they  are  conquerors    then  do  as  you  may. 

CIBSAR. 

Wouki  not  your  highness  chooee  to  kiss  the  cro«7 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hiH  of  sword 
May  serve  instead :— it  dkl  the  same  for  Bayard. 

BOURBOir. 

Thou  bitter  slave !  to  name  him  at  this  time ! 
But  I  deserve  iL 

ARHOLD  {to  CjBSAR). 

Villain,  hoUl  your  peace ! 

CJBSAR. 

Wliat,  when  a  Christian  dies?  Shall  I  not  ofl^ 
A  Christian  ^  Yade  in  pace  ?" 

ARROLD. 

Siknce!  Oh! 
Those  eyes  are  glazing,  which  o'eriook'd  the  worid, 
And  saw  no  equal. 

BOURBOH. 

Amoki,  shouldst  thou  see 
France— but  hark!  hark!  the  avsauk  grows  warmer^ 

Oh! 

For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  lifo 
To  die  within  the  wall !  Hence,  Amoid !  hence ! 
Tou  kwe  timfr— they  will  conquer  Rome  without  thet. 

ARHOLD. 

And  without  thet ! 

BOURBOlf. 

Not  bo;  imieadthemstin 
In  spuit.    Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  oeaBed  to  breathe.    Away !  and  be 
Victorious! 

ARNOLD. 

But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

BOURROR. 

Ton  must— &rewen— Up!  up !  the  worid  is  wmninf.  ' 

[BotTRBOR  diits, 
CJBSAR  (to  ArROLD). 

Come,  count,  to  bosinesB. 

ARROLD. 

TVue.    Ill  weep  hereafter. 
[Arrold  eotwrs  Boitrbor's  ftodSy  wUh  a  monlfa^  etnd 
monads  the  ladder,  crying, 
The  Bourbon!  Bourbon!  On, boys!  Romeisounl 

CJBSAR. 

Good  night.  Lord  Constable !  thou  wert  a  man. 
[CjBSARybtfmof  Arnold;  they  reach  the  battUmsnt; 
Arnold  and  Cjbsar  ors  stniek  down, 
A  precious  somerset !  Is  your  countship  mjured  7 

ARNOLD. 

No.  [Remounts  the  laddm » 

CXSAR. 

A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  im  heated ! 
And  't  is  no  boy's  play.  Now  he  strikes  them  down  * 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement— he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and ^What  have  we  here,  a  Roman? 

\AmaiJaJJs 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  neet.  Why,hownow,feQowY 

I  TBR  WOURDBD  MAR. 

I A  drop  of  water! 
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CJBSAR. 

ARNOLD. 

Blood*!  the  oolj  liquid 

And  done- 

Ktvtr  than  Tiber. 

My  word  is  known. 

wouudbd  mav. 

ROMAN. 

I  hare  died  for  Rome.             [ZNet. 

SoshaUbemydeeds. 

CJKtAR. 

And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  lenae. 

CJEIAR. 

Why,  Arnold!  Hold  thine  own ;  thou  hast  in  hand 

But  I  roust  after  my  young  charge.    He  ii 

A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 

By  this  time  i> the  forum.    Charge  I  charge! 

Abo  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 

Not  so,  my  musqueteer ;  't  was  be  who  slew 

the  Bourbon  from  the  wall 

ARNOLD. 

SCENE  n. 

Ay,  did  he  SO  7 

3V  City.^CombaU  between  the  Benegen  and  Beaeged 

ROMAN. 

lyet 

May  live  to  carve  your  better's. 

Enter  CitiAR. 

CS8AR. 

CXSAR. 

I  eamiot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  mixM 

With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 

Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 

Who  slays  Cellini,  will  have  work'd  as  hard 

What  have  we  here  7  A  cardinal  or  two. 

As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks. 

That  do  not  seem  in  lore  with  martyrdom. 

[Arnold  diearmaandwomtda  Cellini,  bmt  ehghtln; 

How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper!  Could  they  doff 

the  latter  drawe  a  nutol,  and  Jiree  ;  then  retim  end 

Their  hose  as  they  have  doffed  their  hats,  't  would  bo 

A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 

CJCSAR. 

But  let  them  fly,  the  crimson  kennels  now 

How  farest  thou  7  Thou  hast  a  taste,  mediinks, 

W!B  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 

Of  red  BeDona's  banquet. 

ARNOLD  {etaggera). 

Enter  a  partif  Jighting,—AjLmoLi}  at  the  head  nf  the 

'T  is  a  scratch. 

Beeiegera. 

Lend  me  thy  scarC    He  shaD  not 'scape  me  thus. 

HeoooMS, 

CJESAR. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  miki  twins— Gore  and  Glory. 

Where  is  it? 

Holla!  hoM,  count! 

ARNOLD. 

ARNOLD. 

In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm— 

Away !  they  must  not  rally. 

And  diat's  enough.    I  am  thirsty:  would  I  had 

CXSAR. 

Ahehnof  water! 

I  teU  thee,  be  not  rash;  a  golden  bridge 

CJRSAR. 

Is  for  a  flying  enemy.    I  gave  thee 

That's  a  Ikicnd  now 

A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 

To  come  aL 

But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 

ARNOLD. 

But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  son. 

And  my  thirst  increases ;— but 

1  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 

1 11  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 

'                                                   CXSAR. 

More  than  PeUdcs'  heel;  why  then,  be  caatiooi, 

Orbequench'd 

And  know  thyself  a  mortal  stilL 

Thysein 

ARNOLD. 

ARNOLD. 

And  who 

The  chance  is  even ;  we  will  throw 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 

The  dice  thereon.    But  I  lose  time  prating ; 

Invubierable?  That  were  pretty  sport. 

Prithee,  be  quick.               [C jcsar  Irittde  on  At  tael 

Tliink'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 

And  what  dost  thou  so  kUy  7 

[Arnold  ntehee  into  the  combaL 

Why  doet  not  strike? 

CiBSAR. 

CiBSAR. 

Wei,  his  bkmi's  up,  and  if  a  little's  shed, . 

'T  win  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prise 

[AKHOLvengagee  with  a  Roman,  who  retirtMtawerde 

Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Mib. 

a  porHeo. 

ARNOLD. 

ARNOLD. 

Ay,  'gainst  an  otk. 

rNkItbee,slRf« 

CJBSAR. 

ROMAN. 

That  ^1  soon  said. 


A  forest,  when  it  suiu  me. 
I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  alL 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport,  aa  I  do  orine : 
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•  fHe,  nnoe  an  UMtakbouren 
(t  gratis. 

▲RHOLD. 

Thou  art  ftiU 


▲KirOLD. 

old  show  me. 


True — aa  men  are. 


AmiroLD. 


CJBIAJU 

hott  feelest  and  thou  aeeH  I. 
iweenddaehedpcrtm.    P/u  8otii€ 


SCENE  m. 

ilvior  of  the  Ckur  A.  The  Pope 
iacte,  etc  crowding  in  conjueion, 
f/or  r^fugCf  pwstied  by  Soldiery, 

Enter  Caesar. 

>4IVItH  lOLDISU. 

mrades !  adze  upon  those  lampe 
ed  thaveluig  t » the  chine ! 

I! 

BKHAN  SOLilIKR. 

Revenge!  Revenge! 
It  for  ▼eng'  ance  now— 
Christ! 
▲R  {jaOainnng)* 

How  now,  schismatic ! 

I»RA^  SOLDIER. 

In  tb^j  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Christ.    I  am  a  Christian. 

rcsAR. 
woi  Jd  make  the  founder 
mre  it,  could  ne  see 
(est  stint  th3rself  to  plunder. 

nBRAlf  SOLDIER. 
CASAR. 

Hash!  keep  that  secret, 
piise  you  for  his  own. 

BERAir  SOLDIER. 

ehim?  I  repeat  he  is 
ril^s  vicar  upon  earth. 

CJBSAR. 

« ;  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
ids?  Tou  had  far  best  be  quiet : 

HXRAir  SOLDIER. 

That  shall  be  seen ! 

ddur  nahee  forward  :  aehoittrikee 
'  the  Pope'e  guarde,  and  he  faille  at 
Her. 


LUTBRRAR  SOLDIER. 

And  will  you  not  avenge  me  7 

CJESAR. 

Not  I !  Tou  know  that  ^  vengeance  is  the  Lord's :" 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

LUTHERAN  {dj^g). 

Oh! 

Had  I  but  daiu  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 

CrownM  with  eternal  glory !     Heaven,  forgive 

My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reachM  him  not. 

And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.    'T  is 

A  glorious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon 's 

No  more :  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 

Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 

And  ashes!  [7^  iMtheran  die$. 

CJESAR. 

Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 
Well  done,  old  Babel! 

[7^  Guarde  d^end  themeelvee  deeperalefy,  whUe 
the  Pontiff'  escapee^  by  a  private  paaeage,  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Caetie  <if  St.  Angela. 

OJBSAR. 

Ha !  right  nobly  battled ! 
Now,  priest!  now,  sokiier !  the  two  great  professions 
Tog^er  by  the  ears  and  hearts !  I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.    But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 


(Is  Ike  Lutherar). 
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Follow! 


He  hath  escaped ! 


AROTBER  SOLDIRR. 

They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  passage  up. 
And  it  is  dogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

CJESAR. 

I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped :  he  may  thank  me  for 't 
In  parL    I  wouki  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd — 
T  were  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgences 
Demand  some  in  return ;— no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ;  and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A  fiiture  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infallibility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cutpthroats ! 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?  If  you  make  not  haste. 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  goU  left. 
And  you^  too.  Catholics !  Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  vrithout  a  relic  7 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion : 
See  how  they  strip  the  duines ! 

SOLDIERS. 

By  holy  Peter ! 
He  speaks  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away, 

CiBSAR. 

And  that  were  shame !  Goto!   . 
Assist  in  their  cooversioo. 

[The  Soldiere  dieperee;  many  quit  efts  ChurtA, 
othen  enter. 


And  others 
Of  what 
Deeming 


CXSAR. 

They  are  gone, 
;  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
creaturea  caD  eternity, 

the  breakers  of  the  ooauH 
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While  Utey  are  but  its  bubbles,  ifnorant 
Tliat  foam  is  their  fountlation.     So,  another ! 

£nter  Olimpia,  Jfying  from  the  purtuU^She  aprmi» 
upon  the  Altar. 

•OLDIKR. 

She 's  mine. 

ANOTHER  SOLDIER  {oppoeing  the  frfnner). 

You  lie,  I  track'd  her  first ;  and,  were  she 
The  pope's  niece,  I  *n  not  yield  her.  [They  JghL 

THIRD  SOLDIER  {advancing  towccrdt  Olimpia). 
You  may  settle 
Your  claiiAs ;  I  *11  make  mine  good. 
olimpia. 

Infernal  slave ! 
You  touch  me  not  alive. 

THIRD  SOLDIER. 

Alive  or  dead ! 
ulimpia  {etnbraang  a  mamve  erwcifiai). 
Respect  your  God ! 

THIRD  SOLDIER. 

Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 
Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[A»  he  adwmeeMjOhiuriAftdtha^nngandtuddeH 
^ffbri^  caeU  down  the  crue{fix;  it  etrihee  the  Soldier^ 
toho  JaiU, 

THIRD  SOLDIER. 

Oh,  great  God! 

OLIMPIA. 

Ah !  now  you  recognise  him. 

THIRD  SOLDIER. 

My  brain 's  crush'd ! 
Comrades,  help,  ho !     AU  *s  darkness !  [He  diss. 

OTHER  SOLDIERS  {coming  up). 
Slay  her,  although  she  had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

OLIMPIA. 

Welcome  such  a  death ! 
You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
W«iuld  take.  Great  God !  through  thy  redeeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee ! 

Enter  Arnold. 

ARNOLD. 

What  do  I  see  ?    Accursed  jackals ! 
Forbear! 

CJRSAR  (osufe,  and  toughing). 
Ha!  ha!  here 's  equity !  The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.    But  to  the  issue ! 

kOLDIERS. 

Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

ARNOLD. 

With  what  weapon  7 

SOLDIER. 

llie  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush*d ;  behold  him 
J/ie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

ARNOLD. 

Even  so ;  there  is  a  woman 
Wortlfy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such« 
Vo  would  have  honoured  her.    But  get  ye  haioe« 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  iioiie« 
For  your  existence,    Hau  vou  touch'd  a  haar 


Of  those  (fiahevellM  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away ! 
Ye  jackals !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves. 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  SOLDIER  (murmuring). 
The  lion 
Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

ARNOLD  (cMfs  him  doum). 
Mutineer! 
Rebel  in  hell— you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[The  Soldiers  aemuU  Aesoli 

ARNOLD. 

Come  on !  I  'm  glad  on 't !  I  will  show  you,  ibves, 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  as  shy  to  scale. 
Until  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  sioim  doum  the  foremoet;  the  rtA  Am 
down  thetr  arms. 

SOLDIERS. 

Mercy!   mercy! 

ARNOLD. 

Then  learn  U>  grant  it.    Have  I  tau{^ht  you  icte 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  / 

SOLDIERS. 

We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest— 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

ARNOLD. 

Get  you  hence! 
Hence  to  your  quarters !  you  will  find  thein  bxM 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

OLIMPIA  {atide). 
In  my  Other's 
House! 

ARNOLD  {to  the  $Mier§), 
Leave  your  arms ;  ye  have  no  further  need 
Of  such :  the  city 's  render'd.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I  '11  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

SOLDIERS  {deposing  their  arms  and  depaHng)' 
We  obey. 

ARNOLD  {to  Olimpia). 
Lady !  you  are  safe. 

OLIMPIA. 

I  should  be  so, 
Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not— 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  mvbie, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dashM, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it.    God  forgive  thee,  man ! 

ARNOLD. 

I  wish  to  merit  lus  forgiveness,  and 

Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

OLIMPIA. 

Go !    Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native  land- 
No  injury ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves    No  injury ! — tliis  temple. 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  hcdy  gore — 
No  injury !    And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve  me, 

To  be but  that  shall  never  be ! 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  heaven,  folds  her  robe  'v*'^ 
and  prepares  to  dash  herself  doum  on  the  ndsff 
AUoTf  opposite  to  that  where  Arnold  stands. 
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Hold!  hold! 

OLIMPIA. 

thine  already  forfeit  soul 

hkh  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 

ARHOLD. 

o,  thou  know'st  me  not ;  I  am  not 
■hough 

OLIMPIA. 

I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 
judge  thee  as  thou  art. 
e  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
aQ  thou  e*er  shah  have  of  me ! 
the  marble  of  this  temple, 
jnnal  font  baptized  me  God's^ 
wd  less  holy 

rp  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
int)  than  the  holy  water 


mhtrhmdloAMiiOLi>withdi$dain,and 
if  9n  the  pavemmU  from  the  Altar, 

ARNOLD. 

Eternal  God ! 
!    Help!  help!  She's  gone. 
CJCSAR  {appnaehet). 

lam  here. 

ARIIOLD. 

save  her ! 

aesUUng  him  to  roue  Olimpia). 
She  hath  done  it  well ; 
erious. 

ARNOLD. 

Oh!  sl^e  it  lifeless! 

CACSAR. 

If 

ve  nought  to  do  with  that: 
Ml  is  beyond  me. 

ARNOLD. 

Slave! 

CiCSAR. 

BSter,*tisallone:  methinks 
werer  are  as  well  at  times. 

ARNOLD. 

U  thou  aid  her? 

CJCSAR. 

I  win  try.    A  sprinkling 
ckf  water  may  be  useAd. 
e  bnngt  ernne  in  hi$  helmet  from  the  font, 

ARNOLD. 

I  blood. 

CJBSAR. 

I'here  is  no  cleaner  now 

ARNOLD. 

0  pale !  how  beautiful !  how  HfeleM ! 
thou  essence  of  a!l  beauty. 


CJE8A4. 

Even  BO  Achilles  loved 
vitb  his  form  it  seems 
leart,  and  yet  it  was  nojsoft  one. 


ARNOLD. 

She  breathes !     But  no,  *t  was  nothing,  or  tne  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

CJCSAR. 

She  breathes. 

ARNOLD. 

TA<msay'stit7    Then  *! b  truth. 
cxsar: 

You  do  me  rights— 
The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oflener  than  he 's  deem*d : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

ARNOLD  {without  atten^ng  to  him). 

Yes!  her  heart  beau. 
Alas !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine«  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse 

CJBSAR. 

A  sage  reflection, 
Butsomewhatlatei'theday.  Where  shall  we  bear  kei  7 
I  say  she  lives. 

ARNOLD. 

And  win  she  live  7 

CXSAR. 

As  much 
As  dust  can. 

ARNOLD. 

Then  she  is  dead! 

&SSAR. 

Bah!  bah!  You  are  so. 
And  do  not  know  it    She  will  come  to  Ufe— 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

ARNOLD. 

We  will 
Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace. 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

CJESAR. 

Come  then!  raise  her  up! 

ARNOLD. 

Softly! 

CCSAR. 

As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead. 
Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

ARNOLD. 

But  doth  she  live  indeed? 

CiBSAR. 

Nay,  never  few! 
But  if  you  me  it  after,  blame  not  roe. 

ARNOLD. 

Let  her  but  live  I 

CXSAR. 

The  spirit  of  her  life 
Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  m  all  thinj;^ 
And  this  is  a  new  office :— 'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 
How  staunch  a  friend  is  what  you  coll  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends , 
Now  / desert  not  Rune.    Soft!  bear  her  hence. 
The  beautiful  half-day,  and  nearly  spirit ! 
I  am  almost  enamour'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angeb  of  her  earliest  sei. 

ARNOLD. 

Thou! 
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CJCSAK. 

I.    Butfetrnoc.   1 11  not  be /our  riraL 

ARNOLD. 

Rival! 

CfSAS. 

I  could  be  one  right  fbrar«iable ; 
fiut  since  1  slew  the  seven  husbuidi  of 
Tobia*8  future  bride  (and  after  Jl 
*T  was  suckM  out  but  by  some  mcense)  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  wo.lh  the  trouble 
or  gaining,  or — what  is  mom  difficult- 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again ;  for  there  'a 
The  rub!  at  least  to  nM>rtal»<. 

ARNOLD. 

Prithee,  peace ! 
Softly !  mcthinks  her  lipii  move,  her  eyes  open! 

rcsAR. 
Like  stars,  no  doubt ;  f  r  that  *s  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venw*. 

ARNOLD. 

To  the  palace 
Culonna,  as  I  told  y  4i ! 

CJESAR. 

Oh!  I  know 
My  way  through  Home. 

ARNOLD. 

Now  onward,  onward !  Gently! 
[Exeunt^  bearing  OLiuPiA.—Tkt  Semi  cUm», 


PART  ni. 

SCENE  L 

A  CattU  m  the  ApennmeBf  nirrmmdtd  6y  a  wOd  but 
tmiling  tiurUrjf.  Chonu  of  PeaaatUt  iinging  btfore 
the  Gatia. 

Chonu. 


The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
fhey  are  happy,  we  rejoice. 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  eveiry  voice ! 

f. 

The  spring  is  come ;  the  violet 's  gone, 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun ; 
With  us  she  is  bat  a  winter's  flower. 
The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self>same  hue. 

S. 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  bek>Ted  the  most 
Shrinks  firom  the  crowd  that  may  ooDluae 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hoes. 


Pluck  the  others,  but  still  i 

Tlihr  harakl  out  of  dfim  Deoember— 


The  morning-star  of  all  the  flowers. 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  boi 
Nor,  'midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 

Enter  Cmmam. 

CJESAR  {emgmg). 

The  wars  arc  all  over, 
Our  swords  are  all  idle, 
Ttte  steed  bites  the  bridle. 

The  casque 's  on  the  wall. 

There 's  rest  for  the  rover ; 
But  his  armour  is  nisty. 
And  the  veteran  grows  crusty. 

As  he  yawns  in  the  halL 

He  drinks — but  what 's  drinking? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking ! 

No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life  and 

Chorus. 
But  the  hound  bayeth  knidly. 

The  boar 's  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  fi^nn  her  hood. 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble. 

She  sits  like  a  crest. 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nesL 


Oh !  shadow  of  glory ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story,  "* 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase. 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder. 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young. 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 
Then  H  was  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  maama 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time. 
The  first-bom  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime ! 

Chena. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  k>ver 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  evwy 
[Exeunt  the  Pet 
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A  MYSTERY. 


FOUNDED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PASSAGE  IN  GENESIS,  CHAP.  VL 
And  it  came  to  ^Us. ...  that  the  iom  of  God  taw  the  dauffhtera  of  men  that  thejbwera  fair,  tad  tbef 
took  them  wi^ee  of  all  which  they  choae. 
And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lorer.— COLERIDGE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


ANGELS. 
Samiasa. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael,  the  jirdumgtL 

MEN. 
Noah,  and  hi$  Sons, 
Irad. 

WOMEN. 

AlfAH. 

Aholibamah. 


Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.— Chonia  of  Mortab. 
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SCENE  L 

^ 'ootidy  and  mtntnlairunu  dutrict  near  Mount  ArtBraL 
Tim  c — midntgfu, 

Enlo'  Ahah  and  Aholibamah. 
amah. 

^^'«  father  sleeps :  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
**  ho  lore  us  are  aceustomM  to  descend 
^™^ugh  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat  :— 
^ow  my  heart  beaU ! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Let  US  proceed  upon 
Our  mrocation. 

AlfAH. 

But  the  stars  are  hidden. 
'ifcmWe, 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
^  aught  save  their  delay. 

AMAH. 

My  sister,  though 
jjove  Azaziel  more  than— oh,  too  much ! 
*»  hat  was  1  going  to  sny  ?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

^  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
C<>««tial  natures  7 

AMAH. 

But,  Aholibamah, 
J^  onr  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 


This 


cannot  be  of  good  ;  and  though  I  know  not 


^t  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thotisaiid  fears 
•^hich  are  not  ominous  of  right. 
2  d  :^ 


AHOLIBAJkAR. 

Than  wed  then 
Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There 's  Japhet  bves  thee  well,  hath  loved  tbee  lonit  i 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

AMAH. 

I  should  have  toved 
Azaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal :  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.     I  cannot  outlive  hinu 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him. 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomea 
Less  terrible  ;  but  yet  I  pity  him ; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Rather  say, 
That  he  win  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Aoah. 

AMAH. 

And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  loved  him. 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love, 

AD  seraph  as  he  is,  I M  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation !  'T  is  the  hour. 

AMAH. 

Seraph! 
From  thy  sphere ! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  gk>ry ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  walchest  with  **the  segren,  *' 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven. 
Yet  hear! 
Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee. 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,— 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years. 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes : 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 
The  face  of  Him  who  made  thee  great. 


I  The  archancek.  aaid  to  be  aeiren  in  number 
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A«  He  hath  made  me  of  the  least 

With  Him  if  He  will  war  with  us;  wkh  (Am 

or  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate : 

Oh  hear! 

And  shall  /  shrink  from  thine  eternity  7 

For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 

No!  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierusm 

Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 

through^ 

And  thou  thyself  wcrt  hkc  the  serpent,  •  od 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  &om  overflowing 

Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 

And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hokl 

Great  it  their  love  who  lor^fan  sin  and  fear; 

Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

And  such  I  feel  are  waging  in  mj  heart 

As but  descend ;  and  provo 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 

A  mortal's  lore                 • 

For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 

For  sorrow  is  our  element  j 

More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain ! 

Delight 

AIIAH. 

An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 

Sister !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 

Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  nif  hL 

The  hour  is  near 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Which  teUs  me  we  are  not  abandonM  quite. — 

Appear!  appear! 

As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Seraph  t 

ANAH. 

My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here, 

But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

'AM  leare  the  stars  to  L*ieir  own  light. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

AHCLIBAMAH. 

He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 

Samiaaa! 

Wheresoi'er 

An  hour  too  soon. 

Thou  nilest  in  the  upper  air— 

ANAH. 

Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 

Tbeyoome!  Ae comes! — Axaziel! 

Dispute  with  Him 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 

Haste 

8mne  wandering  star  which  shoots  through  the  abyss. 

To  meet  them!' Oh!  for  wings  to  bear 

Whose  tenants,  dying  while  their  world  is  falling. 

My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there. 

Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 

To  Samiasa's  breast  I 

ANAH. 

Lo !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west. 

Samiasa ! 

Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo ! 

I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 

Many  worship  thee— that  will  I  not: 

A  mild  and  many-colour'd  bow. 

If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 

The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 

Descend  and  share  my  loc ! 

Now  shines!  and  now,  behold !  it  hath 

Though  I  be  fbrm'd  of  clay. 

Retum'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

And  thou  of  beams 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 

More  bright  than  those  of  day 

From  his  unfathomable  home. 

On  Eden's  streams. 

When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep. 

Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 

Subsides  soon  afler  he  again  hath  dash'd 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 

Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep-"- 

My  bve.    There  is  a  ray 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  snme, 

They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa! 

I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 

ahah.                               ^ 

My  Azaziel  ^ 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us— but  my  heart 

[Exe^^ 

Defies  it :  though  this  Ufo  roust  pass  away. 

Uthai^.  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 

SCENE  IL 

1  feel  my  immortality  o'crsweep 

Enter  Irad  md  Japret. 

All  pains,  all  tears,  aU  time,  all  fears,  and  peal 

XRAD. 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 

Despond  not:  wherefore  wik  thou  wander  thus 

jnlo  my  ears  this  truth — *♦  thou  livest  for  ever!" 

To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 

But  if  it  be  in  joy. 

And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 

I  kijow  not,  nor  would  knew ; 

They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Thai  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

JAPHET. 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 

But  they  soothe  me    a«i» 

But  thee  and  me  He  never  can  destroy ; 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  kx>k. 

Change  us  He  may,  but  not  o'emi-helm ;  we  are 

Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 

as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 

Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
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itaaty  of  midying  thingi. 

For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  aQ 

Our  flocks  and  wilderness  aflbrd.— Go,  Japhef , 

UAD. 

Sigh  to  the  stars,  is  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— 

hA  ibe  lores  thee  not 

I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

JAPHET. 

JAPHET. 

Alas! 

And  so  would  I, 

IK  AD. 

If  I  codd  rest. 

ihoUbamah  spurns  me  also. 

IRAD. 

JAPBST. 

Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents,  then  7 

etoo. 

IRAD. 

No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 

Let  her  keep  her  pride : 

Mouth,  they  say,  opens  from  the  internal  world. 

fiaUed  me  to  bear  her  scorn ; 

me  too  will  avenge  iL 

Forth,  when  they  walk  iu  surface. 

JAPUET. 

IRAD. 

Canst  thou 

Wherefore  SO  7 

nch  a  thought  7 

What  wouldst  thou  'Jiere  7 

IRAD. 

JAPHET. 

Soothe  further  my  s%d  spirit 

rell ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better, 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  it  a  hopeless  spot. 

m  met  with  love :  as  't  is,  I  leave  her 

And  I  am  hopeless. 

destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

IRAD. 

JAPHET. 

But 'tis  dangerous; 

ies? 

IRAD. 

I  must  go  with  thee. 

I  have  some  cause  to  think 

JAPHET. 

locher. 

Irad,  no;  believe  me 

JAPHET, 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Anah? 

IRAD. 

IRAD. 

But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 

No;  her  sister. 

As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside« 

JAPHET. 

r 

Or  lot  mine  be  with  thine. 

JAPHET. 

IRAD. 

No;  neither,  Irai( : 

That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air. 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

ords,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

IRAD. 

JAPHET. 

Then  peace  be  with  thee ! 

Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

[JE:a<Irad. 

IRAD.             • 

JAPHET  («o/im). 

le  lovcth,  80  she  loves  thee  not. 

Peace !  I  have  sought  it  where  it  should  be  found, 

profit  thee  7 

In  love — with  love  loo,  which  |>crhaps  deserved  it : 

JAPHET. 

And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 

True,  nothing ;  but 

A  weakn<>38  <»f  the  spirit — listless  days. 

And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 

IRAD. 

Have  come  upon  ine.  Peace!  what  peace 7  the  cabn 

1  SO  did  I. 

Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 

JAPHET. 

The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 

And  now  thou  lovcst  not. 

ihou  lovest  not,  art  thou  happier  7 

Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 

IRAD. 

Yes. 

And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaimM 

JAPHET. 

A  change  at  hand,  and  an  overwhelming  doom 

To  perishable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah ! 

IRAD. 

When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shal!  open  wide 

Me!  why? 

The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 

JAPHET. 

Have  lain  wiUiin  this  bosom,  folded  from 

For  bein^  happy. 

The  el«:uienu ;  tliis  bosom,  which  in  vain 

*  that  which  maki*s  my  misery. 

Jiath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  heat  more  vainU 

IRAI). 

While  thine— Oh,  God !  at  least  remit  lo  hei  ' 

aunt  M  part  of  ihy  distemper, 

Thy  wrath !  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing. 

not  ftel  as  llion  dost,  for  more  shekels 

Asa  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 

ir  father's  hrrds  \»'Oiild  brinj;  if  weigh'd 

Although   thry  ohyriire  it  for  an  hour.     My  AnaV  * 

melal  of  the  sons  of  Cain — 

How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  nut} 

duftt  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 

And  still  would  1  rcdoen<  thee — see  thee  live 

iiHclcss  and  discolour'd  trash. 

uf  the  earth,  could  be  received 

By  rock  or  shallow,  the  loviiuhan. 
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Lord  of  the  shorelcM  tea  and  watery  worid. 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Ewit  Japsbt. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

IfOAH. 

Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet  ? 

SHCM. 

He  went  forth, 
Accordipg  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said  ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah^s  tents,  round  which  he  horers  nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

IVOAU. 

What  doth  he  (here  7  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  ho 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race, 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 
And  that  she  doth  not.     Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  dayo. 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yeammgs !  Lead  the  way ; 
He  must  be  sought  for ! 

SHEM. 

Go  not  forward,  father : 
I  win  seek  Japhet. 

IfOAH. 

Do  not  fear  for  me : 
AU  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selecied  by  Jehovah — ^let  us  on. 

SHEM. 

To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  7 

ItOAH. 

No ;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shem. 


SCENE  m. 
T%t  mountaina,^A  cavern^  and  the  rocka  of  CaiteatuM, 

JAPHET  {eohta). 
Te  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;  and  thou  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  topling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — yes. 
Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  dayK, 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  horTd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters :  and  yon  cave. 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  worid. 
Shall  have  its  depths  searchM  by  the  sweeping  wave. 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  Uon*s  den ! 

And  man Oh,  men !  my  fellow-beings !  Who 

^lall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  1 7  Whu  shall  be  left  to  weep  7  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are, 

Thst  I  must  live  beyond  ye  7  Where  shall  be 

*V\ie  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  7  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

8carce  less  beloved,  where  I  dospoir'd  for  her  7 


And  can  K  be  7 — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 
Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 
Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  7 
No  more  to  have  the  morning  snn  break  forth. 
And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow  7  no  more  to  have 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 
Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  7 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stars  7  and  can  those  words  **  no  tun* 
Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 
And  the  predestined  crecp'mg  things  reserved 
By  my  sire  to  Jchovah^s  bidding  7  May 
He  preserve  them^  and  /  not  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  k)veUcst  of  earth's  daughters  from 
A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 
Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolonged, 
To  kisa  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world, 
Reeking  and  dai^  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooss 
Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this,  until 
The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 
The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 
Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  7  How  much 
Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once !  All-beauteous  worid! 
So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  1 
With  a  clefV  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 
And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nigbts. 
I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 
Whose  k>ve  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  u 
A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 
Upon  thy  coming  doom,  without  a  feeling 
Such  as— Oh  God !  and  canst  thou 

[A  ruehmg  aoundfrom  Oie  eaoem  is  heard,  ondAmU 
of  laughter-^qfierwarda  a  Spirit  paam. 


Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  7 
SPIRIT  {laugh*). 


In  then 


Ha!  ha!  ha' 


JAPHET. 

By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 
sPiaiT  (laughe). 

Ha!  ka! 

JAPHET. 

By  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  veas, 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou,  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  awful  thing  of  shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  7 

SPIRIT. 

Why  weep'sl  (b»i 

JAPHET. 

For  earth,  and  all  her  children. 

SPIRIT. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!       [SpiriivaM^ 

JAPHET. 

How  the  fiend  mocks  the  torturer  of  a  worid, 

The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 

On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 
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psi  and  an  that  in  it  is 
▼ary  eve  of  death ! 
'•ke  to  meet  it  7  What  it  here, 
ith  in  life,  and  speak  bke  things 
worid  7  They  come  like  clouds ! 
arioug  Spirita  pais  from  tht  cavvn. 

SPIllIT. 

! 

drace 

«pia  Eden  their  high  place, 

to  the  voice 

out  power, 

!  hour 

ii! 

),  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 

lor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 

Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
M  ocean! 
breath, 

be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
nr  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
m  out  the  liquid  grave 
point  to  save, 

irhero  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
I  o*er  the  ocean  wide 
sd  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
lall  be  void, 
Btroy'd! 
lall  be  the  lord 
i)horrM 

quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
t  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
pUed  mountain 
unain 

of  the  level  plain ; 
e  shall  hil  their  tops  in  vain : 
he  universal  fountain, 
d  &e,  shaU  die, 
I  and  sky 

ss  in  the  eternal  eye. 
im 

&home? 
CT  {euming  forward). 

My  sire ! 
1  not  expire ; 
1  shall  be  put  away 

lilting  demons  of  the  waste ! 

lideous  joy 

i  whom  you  dare  not  destroy  ; 

haste! 
mer  caves ! 


m  youi  secret  place, 
'  suUen  race 
ipon  the  tossing  winds 
chedncss  along  all  space ! 

SPIRIT 

Jie  saved ! 
i  tmne  have  braved 
d  warring  clement ; 
mrrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
»  be  go<td  or  happy  ? — No ! 
nd  new  race  shall  be  of 
62 


Less  goodly  in  tlMlr  aspect,  in  tbeir  year% 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
The  sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  net  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive, 
And  eat,  and  drinl^  and  wive  f 
With  a  base  heart  so  (kr  subdued  and  tamed. 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Witliout  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bkl  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favour'd  father. 
And  build  thy  city  o*er  the  druwn'd  earth's  grave  V 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind. 
Except  the  base  and  blind  7 
Mine 
Hateth  thine. 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  lyuh  not  led  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here* 
Rather  than  see  his  mates'endure  alone. 
Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done. 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  soora  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 
ChoruM  of  SpviU  iMtuing  from  the  eorem. 
Rejoice  I 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 

With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne*er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer>exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
b  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour'U 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 

Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they. 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shaU  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  thor  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other. 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  Ue  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother  * 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undidatioo 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  finom  its  slime. 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soi 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  time 
New  beings— years-^diseases — sorrow 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 
Until 
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JAPHET  {interrupting  them), 
Tlie  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  thia  dream 
Of  good  and  evU ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  and  things ; 
\nd,  gatherM  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell ! 
And  to  the  expiated  earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise. 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell. 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 

SPIRITS. 

And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous  spell  7 

JAPHET. 

When  the  Redeemer  cometh ;  first  in  pain. 
And  then  in  glory. 

SPIRIT. 

Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain. 

Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  recking  from  each  battle  plain  ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men ;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill,. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants*  graves.* 
^  Chcru*  of  Spirils, 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell ! 
Hark !  hark !  ah^ady  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings  I 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fillM  their  springs  ! 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  ;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  OS  they  were  from  the  bcoinning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear. 
The  mustering  thunders  of  tii/t  threatening  sphere ; 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delayed  ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high. 
Yet  un<li8play'd. 
Save  to  the  spirits*  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl!  howl!  oh  earth! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow  • 
Tlie  wave  shall  break  upon  your  clifls ;  and  shells, 

The  little  shells  of  ocean*s  least  things,  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  olTspring  dwells— 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 
And  cull  his  nestlings  up  with  fniilless  yell, 
Unanitwer'd  save  by  th^  encroaching  sv/ell : — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 

The  wmgs  which  could  not  save  :— 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space  brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  7 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 
All  die. 


Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  i 

The  seed  of  Seth,' 
Exempt  for  future  bcmtow'b  sake  from  death 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain : 
And  all  his  goodly  dauf^ters 
Must  '.Hi  beneath  the  desolating  waters  ; 
Or,  floating  upward  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  Heaven  upbraid. 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  iven  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed, 
AUdie! 
And  to  the  universal  h.unan  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed ! 
Fly,  brethren,  fly  * 
But  still  rejoice ! 
We  fell! 
They  fall! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  Hrf  I 
[Tlie  Spirit*  dimippeur,  toanng  upnWi 
JAPIIET  {9olv9), 
God  hath  proclaim'd  the  destiny  of  earth  ; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 
The  scroll '  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen  :  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom  ;  which,  though  so  Ufki 
Shakes  tliem  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 
llian  tlieir  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  puipoiii 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  ilie  air ; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture ; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Shine  !**  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unfurm'd  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  tlie  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  binls. 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites! 
Their  matins  now  draW  nigh — the  east  is  kindlinf 
And  they  will  ping !  and  day  >^  ill  break  !     Both  nesfi 
So  near  the  awful  close  !  For  tliose  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  th«  deep :  and  day, 
Afker  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrow*^— 
Ay,  day  will  rise  ;  bat  upon  what  ?  A  chaois 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makci  tin* 
Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  hnn,  even  eternity  would  bo 
A  void  :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  roaiH 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swalluw'd  in  tliat  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  will  be 
Dcvour'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world.— 
What  have  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  ■J'' 
No— «//  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

7^ 


"  And  \hv.xfi  were  Kiaols  in  thuie  Jays,  and  afler;  mightj       I  Tbe  Bonk  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  Um  Etbiopitfi. 
,  whieh  were  of  old  men  of  iwown."— G«um.  I  bf  '  -     -     - 
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eiriMtiirM;  but  their  forms, 
f  moTe  along  the  side 
mtain,  scattering  its  mist ! 
'Vt  savage  spirits,  whose 
lity  potn^d  forth 
rmn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
so.    It  may  be  they  come 
iprieve  of  our  young  world, 
B  so  often  pray*d— They  come ! 
and  with  her 

AzAziKL,  AHAH,afu2  Aholibamah. 

A9AH. 

Japhet! 

SAMXASA. 

Lo! 

AZAZIEL. 

What  doth  the  earth-bom  here, 
e  are  slumbering  ? 

JAPHET. 

Angel!  what 
th  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  7 

AZAZIKL. 

t,  or  forget^st  thou,  that  a  part 
ction  is  to  guard  thine  earth  7 

JAPHET. 

els  hsTe  forsaken  earth, 
mM :  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
;  chaos.    Anah !  Anah  !  my 
;,  and  stiD  to  be  beloved ! 
a  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
pirit  longer  Ughts  below  7 

ANAH. 

rtheo;  yct,yrt 


JAPHET. 

ly  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
M !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

I,  insulting  son  of  Noah ! 
oU 

JAPHET. 

The  hour  may  come  when  thou 
better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
»  which  I  have  ever  been. 

SAMIA8A. 

urch,  who  hath  ever  been 
s  God,  whatever  thy  griefs, 
eem  of  sorrow,  mixM  with  wrath, 
el,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 

JAPHET. 

'  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs :  but  thou 
gh  she  bo  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
arewell,  Anah  !  I  have  said 
en !  but  now  say  it,  ne^er 
Angel !  or  whatever 
A  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
utiful — thete  beautiful 
i7 

AZAZIEL. 

From  what? 

JAPHET. 

And  is  it  so 
riioc7    Angels!  angels!  ye 


Have  shared  man's  ib,  and,  it  may  be,  now  nniit 
Partake  his  punishment:  or  at  the  least 
My  sorrow. 

SAMIASA. 

!  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

JAPHET. 

And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them  7 
"Pien  ye  are  kiat,  as  they  are  kwt. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Sobeit! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  wouki  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
WithSamiasa! 

ANAH. 

Sister !  sister !  speak  not 
Thus. 

AZAZIEL. 

Fearast  thou,  my  Anah  7 

AlVAH. 

Tes,  for  thee ; 
I  would  resign  this  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

JAPUEI. 

It  b  for  Mm,  then !  for  the  seraph,  thou 
Hast  lefl  me !  That  b  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Lef\  thy  God  too!  for  unions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minbtcr  on  high  unto 
The  Highest ;  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

ANAH. 

Ah !  he  speaks  of  death. 

SAMIASA. 

Of  death  to  us  /  and  those  who  are  with  us ! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

JAPHET. 

I  grieve  not  for  myself  nor  fear ; 
I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-do'mg  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  hb  children.    Would 
Hb  power  were  greater  of  redemption !  or 
That  by  exchan^ng  my  own  life  for  hers. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  liappy,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain^s  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 
With  Cain's,  the  ekiest  bom  of  Adam's  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins,— strong  Cain,  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradbe, — would  mingle  with  Soih's  children  7 
Scth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  aU  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thme 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

JAPHET. 

I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah ! 

Too  much  of  the  forefather,  wnom  thou  vauntest, 

Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  bkx>d  which  i 
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From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother't  I 
But  thou,  my  Anah !  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  't  is  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  altliough  I  roust  from  thee.     My  Anah  I 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favour— 

AHOLiBAMAH  {uUemqUing  him). 
And  wouidst  thou  have  her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  and  soiil?  If  /  partook  thy  thought. 
And  drcaniM  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  /— 
Gret  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  nwk'st  striie. 

JAPHET. 

Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

But 
He  slew  not  Seth ;  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  7 

JAPHET. 

Thou  speakest  well :  his  God  hath  judged  him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
Vrom  what  he  had  done. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

He  was  our  father's  &ther: 
The  eU'est  bom  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 
And  mos  enduring : — Shall  I  blush  for  him. 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?  Look  upon 
Our  race ;  bthold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days— 

JAPHET. 

They  are  numbered. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Be  it  so !  but  while  yew  their  hours  endure, 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  an  \  our  fathers ! 

JAPFET. 

My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah !  and  thou  7 

AlfAH. 

Whatever  om  God  decrees. 
The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obr^v. 
And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey  ; 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  this  dread  ho.  r 
Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be, « 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.    My  sister !  Oh,  my  sister! 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future  without  the  sweet  past*^ 
Thy  love — my  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  thingj  which  sprung  up  with  me,  like  the  stars, 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
S<>fl  lights  which  were  not  mine  7  Aholibamah ! 
Oh !  if  there  should  be  mercy— seek  it,  find  it: 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

What !  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's  ark. 
The  bugbear  he  hath  buih  to  scare  the  world. 
Shaken  my  sister  7  Are  ure  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  7  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  lu  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  7 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreamt 

The  wore  of  dreams,  the  phantasies  engender'd 

hf  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.    Who 

Bliall  vhake  these  solki  mountains,  this  fins  ••rtfa« 


And  bid  those  clouds  and  w  tters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  (com  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  th»r  eternal  way  7 
WboshaUdothis7 

JAPHET. 

He  whose  one  word  produced  dwi 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Who  Acord  that  word  7 

JAPHET. 

The  universe,  which  lespM 
To  life  before  it.    Ah !  smilest  thou  still  in  scorn? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs ;  if  they  attest  it  not. 
They  are  none. 

SAMIA8A. 

Aholibamah,  own  thy  God ! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

I  have  ever  hail*d  our  Maker,  Samiasa, 

As  thine,  and  mine ;  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

JAPHET. 

Alas !  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow  7    Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love,  had  soon  to  griere 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 


*T  is  said  so. 


AHOLIBAMAH. 


JAPHET. 

It  is  even  so. 

JEiUer  Noah  and  Sbxm. 

HOAH. 

Japhet!  What 
Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  7 

JAPHET. 

Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-bora  being ;  and  behold. 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

NOAH. 

These  are  they,  then, 
Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wiv« 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain :  the  sons  of  Hcaveo, 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  fur  their  beauty! 

AZAKIEL.  .     ., 

Patmrefc' 
Thou  hast  said  it 

IfOAH.  .    J 

Woe,  woe,  woo  to  such  comnW"*' 
Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind? 

SAMIASA. 

Was  not  man  made  in  high  Jehovah's  imsge  7 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  7  And  wbtt 
i^o  we  but  imitate  and  onulate 
Hi>  kyve  unto  created  k>ve  7 

HOAH. 

I  am 
But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankiDdt 
Far  less  th<-  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  God 
Has  deign'd  i.^  commune  with  me,  and  revetl 
Hia  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  firom  Heir  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing. 
Even  on  the  very  eui  sf  periMng^  world. 
Cannot  be  good. 

AXtZIEL.  J 

What!  UHMighitweretott^ 
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2IOAH. 

t  your  glory  can  redeem 

ho  made  you  glorious  hath  condemi'd. 

mroortal  musion  safety,  *t  would 

not  ffH'  two,  though  beautiful, 

il  they  are,  but  not  the  less 

JAPHET. 

Oh  father !  say  it  not. 

SIOAH. 

Son!  sod! 
wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
cist ;  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 
thak  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world, 

lAPHET. 

!iei  me  die  with  thit^  and  them  / 

noAH. 
d  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt  not ;  He 
deems  thee. 

SAMIASA. 

And  why  him  and  thee, 
rfaat  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

HOAH. 

10  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
lit  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
I.    And  lo !  his  mildest  and 
tempted  messenger  appears  1 

inter  Raphael  the  ArehangeL 

RAPHAEL. 

Spirits! 
UMe  seat  is  near  the  throne. 

What  do  ye  here  7 
IS  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown 

Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
ben  earth  must  be  alone? 
Retom! 

And  bum 
NS  homage  with  the  elected  **  seven." 

Tour  place  is  heaven. 

SAMIASA. 

Raphael ! 
t  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 
w  kmg  hath  this  been  law, 
rth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  7 
rth!  which  oil  saw 
I'a  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod ! 
[Ike  world  He  loved,  and  made 
jwe ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
[uent  mission  with  ddighted  pinions ; 
oring  Him  in  his  least  works  display'd ; 
ng  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions : 
d  at  the  latest  birth  of  His  great  word, 
ger  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe  7 
erafore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near  7 

RAPHAEL. 

lad  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 

nr  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 

Written  in  fire 
rbey  would  have  seen 

Jehovah's  late  decree, 
:  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me. 

But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  fin: 


And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  leii 

As  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  blindness  is  the  first- bom  of  excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  yo  staj'd. 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid  ; 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals :  Hence !  away !  away ! 
Or  stay. 

And  kwe  eternity  by  that  delay ! 

AZAZIEL. 

And  thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden. 

Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  beuighere? 

RAPHAEL. 

I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  q>bere. 

In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God ! 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

Tliat  which  I  came  to  do:  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space— together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.  True,  earth  moitditl 
Her  race,  retum'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 

And  much  which  she  inherits ;  but  oh!  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  deetroy'd, 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  7  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell,  his  burning  will 

Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure ! 

But  ye  who  still  are  pure! 
Seraphs!  less  mighty  than  thai  mightiest  one. 

Think  how  he  was  undone ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 

For  heaven  desired  too  late  7 
Long  have  I  warr'd. 
Long  must  I  war 

With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 

To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  Him 

Who  'midst  the  chembim 
Made  him  as  sun  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him—beautiful  he  was :  oh  Heaven ! 
Save  Hit  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's!    Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious :  but  oh  ye ! 
Tet  undestroy'd,  be  wam'd !  Etemity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice: 
He  hath  not  tempted  you,  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  fix>m  his  further  snares  exempt ; 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice. 
And  ye  to  woman's — beautiful  she  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  Heaven's  law. 
Tet,  yet,  oh  fiy ! 
To  cannot  die. 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  ^y 

For  perishable  day, 
Whose  memory  in  your  imnortality 

ShaO  long  outlast  the  sun  whicn  gave  men  ddf 
Think  bow  your  etweace  diflRgelh  fiwm  thw» 
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In  all  Imt  rairenng !  Why  partake 

The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heira— 

Bora  to  be  ploagh'd  with  tears,  and  sown  with  cares, 

And  reapM  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil? 

Eren  haid  th^  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 

Through  time  to  dust,  unahortenM  by  Ood'a  wrath. 

Still  they  are  evil's  prey  and  sorrow's  spoil. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Let  them  fly ! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  most  die, 

Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high 

An  ocean  is  prepared. 

While  from  below 

The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  Grod  m  vain. 
Sister !  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eteraal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  <^  one  hour  of  woe, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored, 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mwlal  or  immortal  -thrall. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd, 
Weep  ibr  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Py,  seraphs !  to  your  own  eteraal  shore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity. 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver : 
Obey  hmi,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  His  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portkm  of  His  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
FindstilL 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 
Think  that  my  k>ve  stiU  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa ! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weef^~ 
Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  deep ! 

AHAH. 

And  must  we  die  7 
And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Azaziel? 
Oh,  my  heart!  my  heart! 

Thy  prophecies  were  troe. 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  Mow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  at  new ; 
But  yet  depart ! 
Ah,  why  ? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief :  but  thine  woukl  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  dmgn'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race ! 
Out  doom  is  sorrow !  not  to  im  alone. 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 
To  Vove  OS,  ooDMlh  anguiih  with  (fiifraoo. 


The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  horT 

From  his  once  archangelic  throne 

Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No— 
Thou  shalt  not  sufl!er  woe 
Forme.    Away!  nor  weep! 

Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 

May'st  sufler  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her  whom  the  surges  of  the  oil-strangling  deqi 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly !  fly ! 
Being  gone,  't  will  be  less  difficult  to  die. 

JAPHKT. 

Oh  say  not  so ! 
Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou! 
Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more ! 

IfOAH. 

Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong ! 
Live  as  he  wills  it--die,  when  he  orduns, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  CainV 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  oeaM 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  pluoL 

Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sm  for  thie 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.    Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  cia 

JAPHKT. 

Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone. 

And  we  are  all  alone. 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  Itad, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast. 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  thenoooBi 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest? 
Oh,  Grod  *  be  thou  a  god,  and  spare 
Yet  while  't  is  time ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall : 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain, 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  thor  gn 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 

JIOAH. 

Silence,  va'm  boy !  each  word  of  thine 's  a  oimi! 
Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

RAPMACL. 

Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  paasioo :  Te, 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  retura  with  me. 

SAMIASA. 

It  may  not  be : 
We  have  choeen,  and  will  endure. 

BAPHAKL. 

Say'stthou? 

AZAZIKL. 

He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Ames! 

RAPHAEL. 

Again! 
Then  from  this  hour, 
Sbora  as  ye  are  of  all  cekstial  power, 
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vOod, 

Farewell! 

JAPHET. 

Alu !  where  shaD  thoy  dwcO? 
ip  ■ounds,  and  deeper  stiil, 

the  roountain^s  bosom : 
h  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 
^  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
beneath  a  heavy  load. 

HOAH. 

)  Ma-birds  cry ! 

arspread  the  iund  sky, 

e  mountain,  where  before 

ng,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

soar, 

aten  waxM  too  fierce  to  brave. 

r  only  shore, 

>more! 

JAPHET. 

The  sun !  the  sun ! 
jtter  light  is  gone ; 
abound 
ing  disk  around, 
st  of  summer  days  hath  shone  I 
ito  the  hues  of  night, 
azen-colour*d  edges  streak 
ighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

KOAH. 

on  flash  of  light, 
*8  harbinger,  appears ! 
ence,  away ! 
Its  their  evil  prey ! 
aU-hallow'd  ark  uprears 
uid  wreckless  sides. 

JAPHET. 

ither,  stay ! 

1  to  the  swallowing  tides ! 

HOAH. 

dllife  to  such ?     Begone ! 

JAPHET. 
irOAH. 

Then  die 

k  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
lat  all  things  now  condemn, 
ling  unison 
A  Jehovah's  wrath  7 

JAPHET. 

e  join  in  the  same  path  ? 

SIOAH. 

:  thou  murmur  even  now  7 

RAPHAEL. 

ather !  smooth  thy  brow : 

lus  folly,  shall  not  sink  ; 

he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

t  (bam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 

tn  passeth,  good  as  thou, 

aven's  children  with  man^s  daugb- 

LHOLIBAMAH. 

;  heaven  and  earth  mule 
ition  of  all  life, 
itrifo 
h  and  the  eternal  might ! 


I  SAMIASA. 

But  ours  is  with  thee :  we  wifi  bear  ye  far 

To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shall  partake  v^tr  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  ibr  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  tlao  be  forgoL 

ANAH. 

Oh,  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of  birth ! 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods,  when  ye  are  nota 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears? 

AZAZIEL. 

Thy  spirit-lord. 
Fear  not,  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 
Vet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  cannot  be  driven. 

RAPHAEL. 

Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henc^irth  be  bat  weak :  the  flaming  swwd, 
Which  chased  the  first-bom  out  of  paradise. 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

AZAZIEL. 

It  cannot  slay  us:  threaten  dust  with  death. 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds ! 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes? 

RAPHAEL. 

The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy  strength : 
And  leara  at  length 

How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

EnUr  JIf ortafs,  Jfying  for  rqfug§. 
Chonu  tf  MortaU. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling— God !  oh  God ! 
What  have  we  done  7    Tet  spare  I 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayei  * 

The  dragon  crawls  from  out  lus  den, 

To  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men  ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yM  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair ! 
Hear  not  man  only  but  all  nature  plead ! 

RAPHAEL. 

Farewell,  thou  earth !  ye  wretched  sons  of  clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not  aid  you.    T  is  decreed ! 

[Exit  Raphael. 

JAPHET. 

Some  clouds  sweep  on,  as  vultures  for  their  prey, 
Wliile  others,  fix'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  death  hath  risen : 
In  the  sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  g^e 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

AZAZIEL. 

Come,  Anah !  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 

To  which  the  elements  again  repair. 

To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 

The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 

As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 

Its  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 

With  all  its  elements !    Heed  not  their  din  I 

A  brighter  worid  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 

Ethereal  life,  will  wo  explore : 

These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[AzAziEL  ond  Samiasa  Jfy  ^  and  disappetm 
ujith  Arah  and  Aholibajsab. 
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JAPHBT. 

They  arc  gone!  They  have  di8appear»dtinidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  ita  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chonu  of  Martai*, 
Oh  son  of  Noah!  mercy  on  thy  kind  ! 
Wha^  will  thou  leave  us  all— all— otf  hehind? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemcnUl  strife. 
Thou  sit'st  within  thy  guar  Jed  ark? 

A  MOTHER  {offering  her  infant  to  Japbkt). 
Oh  let  this  child  embark  \ 
1  brought  him  forth  in  woe, 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bom  7 
What  hath  he  done— 
My  unwean'd  son— 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy. 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  brealh? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be— with  Him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betrayM ! 

JAPBET. 

Peace !  -  *t  is  no  hoar  for  curses,  hut  for  prayer  I 
CAorus  of  MortaU. 
For  prayer ! ! ! 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend. 
When  the  swofai  doods  unto  the  moantaini  bend 

And  burst, 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst  ? 
Accursed 
Be  He,  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire ! 
We  deem  our  curses  vain ;  wemustexpbe; 

But,  as  we  know  the  worst, 
iVhy  should  our  hymns  be  raised,  our  knees  bo  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
B'mce  we  must  fell  the  same  7 
If  He  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  His  shame, 
Tomake  a  world  for  torture  :—Lo!  they  come, 
The  loathsome  waters  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  nature  dumb ! 
The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 

When  paradise  upsprung,  

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung). 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 
Are  ovcrtopp'd. 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  iurges  lopp  d, 
WMch  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vamly  we  look  up  to  the  fouring  skies— 

They  meet  the  seas, 
A  nd  shut  out  God  firom  our  beseeching  efts. 
ny,  son  of  Noah,  fly,  and  take  thme  ease 

III  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 

And  view  aU  fteating  o'er  the  element. 


The  corpses  of  the  worW  of  thy  young  days: 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise ! 

A  WOMAlt. 

Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  dio  in  the  Lord ! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread, 
Yet,  as  Hit  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
He  gave  mc  life— He  takeih  but 
The  breath  which  is  His  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shirt. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  His  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 
Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is: 
For  all  are  His, 
From  first  U>  last^ 
Tune— space— eternity— life— death— 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknowa* 
He  made,  and  can  unmake ; 

And  shall  /,  for  a  Uttle  gasp  of  breath. 
Blaspheme  and  groan? 

No ;  let  me  dio,  as  I  have  lived,  in  &ith. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake ! 
Chorut  of  MortaU. 
Where  shaD  we  fly  7 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush  with  double  rosr. 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  rtiD, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enttra  Woman, 

WOMAir. 

Oh,  save  me,  save! 

Our  vaDey  is  no  more : 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent. 

My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds. 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noon-day  beet, 

And  sent  forth  evening  songs  firom  sweetest  bivJii 

The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 

Our  pastures  green, 

No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff"  I  dimb'd  this  nwa, 

I  tum'd  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  M  ;— 

And  now  they  are  no^ ! — 
Why  was  I  bom  7 

JAPHET. 

To  die!  in  youth  to  die; 

And  happier  in  that  doom. 

Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 

Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 

Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remainT 

[The  Waten  rite  :  Men  Jfy  m  t^^J^ 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  wnetj  m^ 
of  MartaU  dimertet  m  tevtk  of  t^fi^ 
MountainMj  Japhbt  remaint  i^  j 
wkUe  dmMjtoata  tmimrd»limim$ 
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*Tii  the  nioMt  oT  life  civee  bm  mjetieal  Ime, 
And  eoming  eveote  caet  their  ihadowa  before. 

CAMPBELL. 


DEDICATION. 


I  cold  and  cloudy  dime 

iMrD,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

setrtiro  of  Italy 

)  imitative  rhyme, 

f  of  the  South'i  sublime, 

auM  j  and,  howsoever  I 

•  immortal  harmony, 

win  pardon  me  the  crime. 

B  of  beauty  and  of  youth, 

for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obeyM 

y  in  the  sunny  South 

e  uttered,  and  such  charms  displayed, 

ige  from  so  fair  a  mouth — 

Sort  would  it  not  persuade  7 

M  21, 1819. 


PREFACE. 


if  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna,  in 
319,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
posed  something  on  the  subject  of 
nt,  he  should  do  the  same  on  Dante*s 
r  the  poet  forming  one  of  the  prind- 
srect  in  that  city,  both  to  the  native 
r. 

spake,"  and  the  result  has  been  the 
Um,  in  terza  rima,  now  offered  to  the 
re  understood  and  approved,  it  is  my 
lie  the  poem  in  various  other  cantos 
oskm  in  the  present  age.  The  reader 
ippose  that  Dante  addresses  him  in 
an  the  condusion  of  the  I>ivina  Com- 
Ai,  and  shortly  before  the  latter  event, 
ones  of  Italy  in  general  in  the  ensu- 
adopting  this  pkui,  I  have  had  in  my 
ra  ef  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy 
race,  as  well  as  the  Prophedes  of 
oneasure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of 
m  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto 
^  except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley, 
don  I  never  saw  but  one  extract, 
es  of  Caliph  Vathek ;  so  that— if  I 
>em  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical 
cantos  are  short,  and  about  the  same 
r  the  poet  whose  name  I  have  bor- 
nrobably  taken  in  vain, 
conveniences  of  authors  in  the  pres- 
mU  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good 
translation.  I  have  had  the  fortune 
canto  of  Childe  Harold  translated 
63 


into  Italian  veni  sdolti— 4hat  is,  a  poem  written  in  the 
Spenaermm  stansa  into  blank  vene,  without  regard  to 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza,  or  of  the  sense.  If 
the  present  poem,  being  on  a  national  topic,  should 
chance  to  undergo  the  same  (ate,  I  would  request  the 
Italian  reader  to  remember,  that  when  I  have  failed  in 
the  imitation  of  his  great  **  Padre  Alighier,"  I  have 
failed  in  imitating  that  which  all  study  and  few  under- 
stand, since  to  this  very  day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  in  the  first  canto  of 
the  Inferno,  unless  Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and 
probable  conjecture  may  be  considered  as  having  dc- 
dded  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess, since  the  ItaUans^  with  a  pardonable  naiionahty, 
are  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a  na- 
tion— their  literatore ;  and,  in  the  present  bitterness  of 
the  classBc  and  romantic  war,  are  but  ill  disposed  to 
permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or  imitate  them,  with- 
out finding  some  fault  with  his  ultramontane  presump- 
tion. I  can  easily  enter  into  aU  this,  knowing  what 
would  be  thought  in  England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of 
Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of  .^onti,  or  Pindemonte,  or 
Arid,  should  be  held  up  to  thr  rising  generation,  as  a 
model  for  their  fiitare  poetical  -ssays.  But  I  perceive 
that  I  am  deviating  into  an  addrr  ss  to  the  Italian  readet , 
when  ray  bosiness  is  with  the  E  iglish  one,  and,  be  they 
few  or  aiany,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


THE 


PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 


CANTO  I. 

Oil CB  more  in  man's  frail  world !  which  I  had  Ml 
So  long  that  H  was  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  day  again,— too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal. 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
'Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  bless'd ' 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  Eternal  Triad!  first,  last,  best. 
Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  Crod ! 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  afanighty  throna. 
Oh  Beatrice!  whoM  sweet  limbs  tha  sod 
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So  long  hath  prcssM,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
TTjoii  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  inetTablo,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move. 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove. 

Had  wanderM  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  mcomplcte.' 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  world^s  war,  and  years,  and  banishment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd ; 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  tlie  Apennine,  my  mind*B  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
QuenchM  the  old  exile*s  spirit,  stem  and  high. 

But  th«  rtun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 
And  tne  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  fare  in  all  his  ways. 
The  worid  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me— pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gathered  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure  ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men's  fickle  b*^atli  the  wind  that  blowi 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  dassM 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free :' 
Oh  Florence!  Florence!  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over :  "  but  thou  wouldst  not ;"  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gathered  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  tliee  was  stirrM 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas !  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who  ybr  that  country  would  expire* 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 
I'he  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  haTO 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,*  and  transfer 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  bisath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Mf)  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reastume 
My  indicant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Fors«M>lh  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom. 
No,-sho  denied  me  what  was  mine— my  roof. 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hen-HBj  tomb. 


Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 
The  breast  which  would  have  hied  for  her,  the  heirl 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  lt'm]>Tation-proof, 

The  man  who  fought,  toii'd,  travcll'd,  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfiU'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guclfs  ascendant  an 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 

These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetful ness— 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolonged,  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 
And  still  is  hallowed  by  thy  dust's  return. 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine, 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 
Though,  like  old  Marius  from  Arintume's  marsh 
And  Carthage'  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  burn 

At  times  with  evil  feebngs  hot  and  harsh. 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'er^arch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go! 
Such  are  the  last  infinnities  of  those 
Who  long  have  sufir'd  more  than  mortal  woe, 

And  yet,  being  morta  «tiU,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge— Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  wakinfr  «lowi 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
When  we  shall  Qiount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ati  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks — Great  God.' 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me— to  thy  hands  I  yicki 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  ahnighty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  shield  I 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field- 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence. — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee! 
Thee,  whom  I  Ute  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  pemutted  this  to  roe. 

Alas!  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  comes  bidu 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  k>w. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack. 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black. 

And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear ; 
For  1  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  despair 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  pasainf  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wad? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age. 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times,  when  noC  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage. 

Did  not  my  verse  embahn  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  *tis  the  doom 
Of  apirits  cf  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
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idr  hearts  out,  and  consume 

endless  strifef  and  die  alone ; 

oasands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

oe  from  climes  where  they  have  known 

lim — who  now  is  but  a  name. 

foraage  o*er  the  sullen  stone 

um  unheard,  unheeded — ^fame ; 

sast  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 

it  to  wither  thus — to  tame 

roro  its  own  infinity — 

•ow  ways  with  little  men, 

ht  to  every  common  eye, 

le  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 

1  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 

mrounion  sweet,  and  soflen  pain — 

>  lobtude  of  kings, 

ower  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 

r  dove  his  nest  and  wings  * 

where  the  Apcnnine  looks  down 

le  perches,  it  may  be, 

-inexorable  town, 

oys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,^ 

the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 

r  a  dowry — this  to  see 

ow  without  repair,  hath  taught 

I ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 

ly  found,  nor  basely  sought, — 

xile— not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO  II. 


e  fenrmt  days  of  old, 

were  things  that  came  to  pan,  and 

le  future,  bidding  men  behold 

children's  doom  already  brought 

)  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 

events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

It  undergo  mortality ; 

it  seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 

s  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

Ira-like,  amidst  the  din 

ne  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed, 

m  out  the  wilderness,  the  sin 

ly  own  feelings  bo  my  meed, 

don  I  have  ever  known. 

bled  7  and  hast  thpu  still  to  bleed, 

ne  stich  things, Toreshown 

ilchral  light,  bid  me  forp  ( 

raWe  wrongs  my  own ; 

t  one  country,  and  even  Tct 

—my  bones  shall  be  wit  in  thy  breavt, 

n  thy  language,  which  CAce  set 

man  sway  in  the  wide  west ; 

lie  another  tongue  arise 

KMre  sweet,  in  wliich  exprest 

ir,  or  the  lover's  sighs, 

a  such  sounds  for  every  theme 

ird,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

oet*!  proudest  dream, 

e  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 

sent  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

mar  birds,  and  every  tongue 

rbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 


This  shah  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 
Thy  Tuscan  bard,  the  banishM  Ghibclline. 
Woe  !  woe !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years,  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes  ; 
The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouils  stiil  keep  their  station. 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  m  the  womb. 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
"  Let  there  be  darkness !"  and  thou  grow'st  a  tomb ! 

Yes !  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword. 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  paradise. 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored  : 

Ah !  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  7 
Thou,  Italy  !  whose  ever-golden  fields. 
Ploughed  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue  ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  summer  builda 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  empire  grew. 
And  fbrm'd  the  eternal  city's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  fi'cemen  overthrew ; 

Birth-place  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints. 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  ihou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  show,  and  rock  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-k)vuig  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee. 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  't  were,  for  help 

To  see  thy  tunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  stilt 
The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will  : 
The  Goth  hath  been, — Che  German,  Frank,  and  Huii. 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  Imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new. 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while,  lost  and  won, 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue. 

And  deepens  into  rad  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest. 
And  st'dl  more  helpless  nor  loss  holy  daughter, 

Vow'd  to  their  god,  liave  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  tlic  nations  take  tlicir  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lomba*'d,  and  the  boast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  moro  humane  than  they 
Are  ;  tlicse  but  gorge  the  fl<v.h  and  lap  Uic  {;ore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way  ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatialo  yet 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  ibr  more. 

Nme  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scones  like  this  ii.iJ  set;' 
The  chiofless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  ihy  lau- 

Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  of  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennos  to  th«  Bourbon,  norer,  never 
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Shan  foreign  standard  to  thy  walla  advance. 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks !  floods,  whehn  them,  and  for 
ever ! 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so, 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  7 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyscs'  host  the  desert  spread 

Hor  sanriy  ocean,  and  the  sea- waves'  sway 
Roll'd  o'er  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — ^why, 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men  !  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
S<ins  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

I'iie  dead  whose  tomb  oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  7 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader?  is  it  they,  or  ye 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free? 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car. 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so :  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth. 
In  a  sod  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men ! 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  arc  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave  7  Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Ilath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  to  bring 

Against  oppression  ;  but  how  vain  the  toil, 
While  still  division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoiL 

On  *  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  avenger  stops. 
And  doubt  and  discord  step  'twixt  thine  and  thee. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee  copes : 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free. 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we, 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite! 


CAx\TO  III. 


F  KOM  out  the  mass  of  ncver-dymg  ill, 
The  plague,  the  prince,  the  stranger,  and  the  sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

A  nd  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye  :  tlie  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  aflbrd 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graveOf 
There  where  the  farthest  stms  and  stars  have  birth. 

Spread  nke  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sooDd  of  archangefic  soofh 


And  Italy,  the  raartyr'd  nation's  gore. 
Win  not  in  vain  ari^^e  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore ; 

like  to  a  harp-string  stricken  by  the  wind. 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  oV 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suflcring,  though  the  vain  may  scofl 
And  tjrrants  tlu-cat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  stwm  because  its  breath  is  rough. 

To  thee,  my  country  !  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future  ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive ! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  e^xpire  ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak. 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  poar'd  over  thee  and  break : 
Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take. 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom, 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  th?  mgh. 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 

Leans  sculptured  beauty,  which  death  cannot  bli^t ; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honour  and  the  earth  delight ; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wi<ie, 
The  gay,  the  leam'd,  the  generous,  and  uhe  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores  and  the  far  ware,' 
Discoverers  of  new  woHds,  .vhich  take  their  name  i* 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee— 
Shan  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  lame? 

Oh !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  bom— 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free. 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced ; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morD, 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced 
And  noxious  vapours  from  Avcmus  risen. 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debued 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  ccnluried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  Uatefli 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader ;  tlie  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  than  gk>* 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers :  they  shall  wn% 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty ; 

But  lew  shall  soar  up<m  that  eagle's  wing. 
And  look  in  the  sun's  fac3  with  eagle's  gazs 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feathered  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth  :  how  many  a  phraia 
Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 
Too  <^  forgets  its  own  self-revereiice, 

And  looki  on  protdtntion  te  a  dot?* 
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Dce  eoters  in  a  tyrants  hall' 

M  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

;  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 

sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — '** 

I  emasculation  saddens  all 

ihus  tlie  bard  too  near  the  throne 

m  his  inspiration,  bound  to  pleeue^ — 

Je  is  the  task  to  please  alone  ! 

ihe  rerse  to  suit  the  sovereign's  ease 

leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
re  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize, 
*orge  fit  argument  of  song  ! 
imcUM,  thus  condemn'd  to  flattery^s  trebles, 
irough  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 
le  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
e  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
est  truth  should  stammer  tluough  his  strain. 
r  the  long  file  of  sonnetteers 
Jl  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 
r  prince,  sliall  rank  among  my  peers,' ' 
shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
e  an  immortality  of  tears, 
lall  bail  him  as  the  chief 
>vers,  and  his  higher  song 
m  vtTeathc  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 
Jier  age  shall  rise  along 
3  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 

I  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 
;  ashes  and  repose  with  me. 

;nU  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
e  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry : 
:e  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire 
of  heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
vafd  with  a  wing  that  caimot  tire ; 
dl,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
r  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
self  seem  into  nature  wrought 
tparcncy  of  his  bright  dream. — 
nd,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
r  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

II  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 

re  Christ  bled  fur  man ;  and  his  high  harp 
the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 
ag  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
uid  final  triuinf»h  of  the  brave 
I,  and  the  strife  of  hcU  to  warp 
I  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
TOSS  banners  where  tlie  first  red  cross 
ison'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 
sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
I  (or  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 
ould  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
captirity  a  kindness,  meant 
him  from  insanity  or  shame  ; 
le  his  meet  guerdon  !  who  was  sent 
jrist*s  laureate — they  reward  him  well ! 
dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 
.  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 
)  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
g  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 
ek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
m  «rith  his  celestial  flattery 


As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawnM  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  sucli  a  doom  7 
Perhaps  he  '11  luve^ — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  7 
Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
Tlie  Bard  of  Chivalr}',  will  both  consume 

In  penury  aiul  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  whk:h  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul. 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatch'd  by  time  ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  name«,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ; — and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  7 
Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense. 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run. 

Their  body's  self-tum'd  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  r(K:ompense 

Conduct  7  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scattcr'd  ?  Yes,  and  it  must  be. 
For,  formM  of  far  too  penetrable  stufl^. 

These  birds  of  paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  |)uro  pinions  not  agree. 

And  die,  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  bug  infection,  and  despair. 
And  vulture  passions,  flying  close  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop. 
Then  is  the  prey-birds'  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  ai  IcngUi  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  unlouch'd,  who  leam'd  to  beat , 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop. 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  tlie  number  were. 

That  destiny  austere,  amd  yet  serene. 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  unblest ; 
The  Alp*s  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung, 
While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  fi-om  whose  bunibi^ 
breast 

A  tcmporafy  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  ni^t  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  spnmg. 

The  hcU  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  IV. 


Maxy  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 
Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compress*J 
The  god  within  them,  and  rcjoin'd  the  star^ 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 
Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scam- 
Many  are  poets,  but  witliout  the  name ; 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
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FVom  overfeeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 

Bestowmg  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 

Who,  having  lavishM  his  high  gift  in  vain, 
Lies  chainM  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shoro ! 

So  be  it;  we  can  bear.— But  thus  all  they, 

Whose  intellect  is  an  overmastering  power, 
Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay, 

Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay. 
Are  bards ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 

More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 

Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear ; 
One  noble  stroke  witli  a  whole  life  may  glow, 

Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 

With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 
That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divme 

Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 

Transfused,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 
Of  poesy  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected, 

Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 
The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 

Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas ! 

Despair  and  genius  are  too  oft  connected. 
Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass. 

Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 

Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
Slie  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 

Ye  shall  be  taught  by  ruin  to  revive 

The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 
And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 

In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 

And  temples  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  world ;  and  while  still  standi 

The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 

A  dome,''  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ne'er 

Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 

And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

And  the  bold  architect  unto  whose  care 
rhe  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  bo  given. 

Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord. 

Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 
His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,"  at  whose  word 

Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone. 

Or  hues  of  hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 
0/er  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne,'* 

Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 

Or  fanes  be  buik  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 
The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me,*  * 

The  GhibcUine,  who  traversed  the  three  reahns 

Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 
AiiiidMt  the  clash  of  swords  and  clang  of  helms, 

The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 

Shall  be  the  age  of  beauty,  and  while  whehns 
Calaniity  the  nations  with  distretss. 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A  cedar  towering  o'er  the  wilderness, 
liuvely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 

i'Vi^not  AS  fair,  and  recogniMd  afar. 


Wafting  its  native  intense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amid  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compell'd  to  praise. 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy; 
And  art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontifis  proud,"  who  but  erapby 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need, 
To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot : 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 
But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  ^It  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee^ 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish  bowing  at  liis  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  end  inspircst !  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

Is  likest  thine  m  heaven  in  outward  show. 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  ? 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame. 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  tliey  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 
Must  pass  their  days  in  [lenury  or  pain. 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  sbaroe, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  7 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  borne  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof. 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  my  roof, 

I  loved  thee,  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries,  which  every  year 
Makes  greater  and  accumulates  my  curse, 

Shan  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear. 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  cren  Aal, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here, 

The  sway^  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state  ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date 

As  swept  ofl*  sooner  ;  in  all  deadly  things 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves  and  one  anothn 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death,  the  Sin-bom's  incest  with  his  nK)th(irt 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 
The  faction  chief  is  but  the  sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 
Florence  !  when  this  lone  spirit  which  so  loa| 
Yeam'd  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape. 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners. 
Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  stronfi 

Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  for  bar«i 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 
Where,  whatsoe'er  hia  fate — he  slill  were  hersi 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth- 
Florence  !  when  this  lone  sp'uit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth, 

And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain. — Alas ! 
"What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ?"•'  Sier» 

Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  tliis  they  pass 
The  limitt  ^  man'*  common  malice,  for 
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AH  that  a  dlben  could  be  I  was ; 
Raised  by  thy  wQI,  ail  thine  in  peace  or  war, 

AxKi  for  this  thou  hast  warrM  with  me. — ^*Tis  done: 

I  may  not  overle^  the  eternal  bar 
Btiitl  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone. 

Beholding,  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer, 

The.  eril  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown. 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

When  truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many  a  tear, 
Aa  t  make  them  own  the  prophet  in  his  tomb. 


NOTES. 


Note  1.     Page  457,  line  11. 
'Midst  whom  my  own  bright  BeaUice  blett'd. 
The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

Note  2.     Page  458,  line  9. 
M7  paradise  had  itUi  been  incomplete. 

*  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  fanoo  in  Cielo  il  sole  e  1'  altre  itolle 

Dcmtru  di  lui*  si  erede  il  Paradiso, 

Com  se  Ruardi  fiso 

Peniar  beo  dei  ch'ogni  lerren*  piacerc/* 
Canzone,  in  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Bea- 
trice, strophe  third. 

Note  3.    Page  458,  line  41. 
1  would  hare  had  my  Florence  crcat  and  free. 

**  L*  csilio  che  m'  e  dato  onor  mi  teyno. 

•  •**»• 
**  Cader  tra'  buooi  e  pur  di  lode  degno." 

Sonvtof  DanUt 
tn  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Tem- 
perance, as  banished  from  among  m«ji,  ind  seeking 
refuge  from  Love,  who  inhabits  his  bosons* 

Note  4.     Page  458,  line  57. 

The  dust  she  duouis  lo  scatter. 

**  Ut  si  qu'.4  pra^dictonim  ullo  tempore  in  fortiaro 

dicti  communis  pcrvcncrit,  talis  perieniena  igne  com- 

huratvr^  »ic  quotl  moriaiur.^* 

Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante  and  the 
THirteen  accused  witli  him. — The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  sentence. 

Note  5.  Page  459,  line  22. 
Where  yot  my  boya  arc,  nnd  that  fatal  she. 
This  lady,  whose  name  was  Gevima^  spnmg  from  one 
of  the  mofit  powerful  Gnclf  families,  named  Donati. 
Corso  Donati  was  the  principal  adversary  of  the  Ghibel- 
luici*.  She  is  described  as  being  **  Admodum  morosa^ 
at/  de  Xuntippe  Sorratis  pliih^sophi  conjvcc  Mriphtm 
cMe  If^i/ttuf^^"*  accortling  lo  Gianiiozzo  Manelli.  But 
l^ionartiu  Arctino  is  scandalized  with  Boccacc,  in  his 
life  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary  men  should  not 
tuarry.  "  Qui  il  Boccaccio  non  ha  pazienza,  e  dice,  !e 
»f;o;;li  csser  contrarie  aj^li  studj  ;  e  won  si  ricorda  che 
S>ocratt^  i!  piu  nobile  filosofo  che  niai  fosse,  eb'je  moglie 
<.>  fi^liuoli  c  uffiej  della  Kepiiblilica  nclla  sua  CitCi ;  e 
AriHtJjtele  rhe,  «-tr.,  etc.  ebbe  due  ni«)£!!i  in  varj  tempi, 
cd  ebbe  figliuoli,  e  ricchez/.e  assai. — K  Marco  Tulho- 
c  Catonc — e  Varrtuie — e  Seneca— el^horo  inoglie,"  etc. 
♦•Jc.  It  18  odil  that  h(»nest  Lioncirio's  exa:i»j)les,  with 
tlie  exception  ol  Seneca,  iuid,  for  any  thing  I  know,  uf 


Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  felicitouB.  Tully's  Terentia, 
and  Socrates^  Xantippe,  by  no  means  contributed  to 
their  husbands'  happinets,  whatever  they  might  do  to 
their  philosophy — Cato  gave  away  his  wife— of  Vanro's 
we  know  nothing — and  of  Seneca's,  only  that  she  was 
disposed  to  die  with  him,  but  recovered,  and  lived  sev 
eral  years  afterwards.  But,  says  Lionardo,  **  L'uomo 
h  animale  eiviU^  secondo  piaco  a  tutti  i  filosoli."  And 
thence  concludes  that  the  greatest  proof  of  the  onimaPs 
dviam  is  **  la  prima  con^imzione,  dalla  quale  multipli- 
cata  nasce  la  Citth." 

Note  6.    Page  459,  line  II 9. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scones  like  this  and  set. 

See  **  Sacco  di  Roma,"  generally  attributed  to  Guio- 

ciardini.  There  is  another  written  by  a  Jacopo  Buona^ 

parte^  Gentiluomo  Santminiatese  che  vi  si  trov6  pre- 

sente. 

Note  7.    Page  460,  line  93. 
CooquerorB  on  foreign  shores  and  the  far  wave. 
Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescara,  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  Montecucco. 

Note  8.     Page  460,  line  94. 

Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name. 

Columbus,  Americus  Vespusius,  Sebastian  Cabot. 

Note  9.     Page  461,  hne  1. 

He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall,  etc. 

A  verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  wldch  Pom 

pey  took  leave  of  ComeUa  on  entering  the  boat  in 

which  he  was  slain. 

Note  10.     Page  461,  line  4. 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  entliral,  etc. 

The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

Note  II.     Page  461,  line  21. 
And  he  their  prince  shall  rank  among  my  pteis. 
P3trarch. 

Note  12.     Page  462,  line  40. 
A  dome,  its  image. 
The  cupola  of  Su  Peter's. 

Note  13.     Page  462,  line  50. 
His  chisel  hid  the  Hebrew. 
The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  monument  01*  Julius  11. 

SONETO. 
Di  Oitrvanni  Battista  Zappi. 
Chi  e  eostui.  che  in  dura  pietra  scoitu, 

Sicde  (lignnto;  e  le  piu  illustri.  e  conte 

Prove  deir  arte  avanzn.  c  ha  vive,  e  i/Tonte 

Lo  labbia  si,  che  lo  parole  afcolto  ? 
Qunst,  e  Mooe :  ben  me  M  dicera  ii  folto 

Onor  del  meuto,  e  'I  doppio  rngitio  in  fron'e, 

Quotii'  e  Mos<'?,  quando  sc<?uden  del  munte. 

K  gran  parte  del  Nunio  avea  nv\  vol«o, 
Tul  era  allur  che  le  sonanti.  a  vaste 

Aequo  ei  sospesc  a  se  d'iotomo,  e  ta!e 

i^uuudo  il  mar  chiu»e.  e  ne  fe  toniba  alixiu 
E  vdi  sue  iurbu  uu  rio  vitello  alzate  1 

Alzata  avnute  imafro  a  queste  ecnale ! 

Cir  era  men  fallo  i'  adorar  cestui. 

Note  14.     Page  462.  line  53. 
Over  the  damn'd  before  the  Judgment  throne. 
The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistinc  cha|>el. 

Note  15.     Pp<c  462,  line  56. 
The  stream  of  his  great  thuuj^ht^  Hinll  Mpring  from  me. 
I  have  read  somewhere  (if  .  do  not  err,  fir  I  cauno* 
recollect  where)  tliat  Danic  was  so  great  a  favourite  of 
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Michel  Angiolo'i,  that  he  had  designed  the  whole  of 
the  Divina  Conunedia ;  but  that  the  volume  contaming 
thetie  studief  was  loit  by  sea. 

Note  16.    Page  462,  Une  76. 
Her  charms  to  ponlifi  proud,  who  but  eraploj,  elo. 
See  the  treatment  of  Michel  Angiolo  by  Julhii  IL, 
and  his  neglect  by  Leo  X. 


Note  17.    Page  463,  line  190. 

"  What  have  1  done  lo  lliee,  mj  people  V 

**  E  vcrisse  piu  volte  non  solamente  a  particoUri  A 

tadini  del  reggimento,  ma  ancora  al  popolo,  e  intra  ? 

ahre  una  epiatola  assai  lunga  che  comiiicia  :—*  Popk 

tni^  quid  fed  tibi  T  " 

VHa  di  Dante  ecritta  da  Lutnardo  ArdiM* 


Sfir  Sfitlantr; 

OR, 

CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  COMRADES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbk  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be  found 
partly  m  the  account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in 
the  South  Sea,  in  1789,  and  partly  in  Mariner^s  ^*  Ac- 
count of  the  Tonga  Islands.'* 


THE  ISLAND. 


I. 

The  morning  watch  was  come :  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 
The  cloven  billow  flashM  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  fbrm'd  by  that  majestic  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day. 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  tho  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately-shadowM  white, 
And  the  wind  fluttered  with  a  freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun — 
But,  ere  he  break,  a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

II. 
The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept. 
Secure  in  those  by  whonr.  the  watch  was  kept: 
His  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore. 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'<x  , 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  tho  storm-surrounded  pole. 
The  worst  was  o'er,  and  tJic  rest  seeni'd  sure, 
And  why  should  not  his  slumiier  be  secure  7 
Alas  '.  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 
Young  hearts,  which  languishM  for  some  sunny  ude. 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smUe ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged. 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
4^nd,  half-uncivilized,  prcferrM  the  cave 
Of  some  sod  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave ; 


The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untill'd ; 
The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  wUTd ; 
The  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  plenty  pour'd 
Her  horn  ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 
The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ; 
The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 
The  fre^om  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home; 
The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 
Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child. 
Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wdd  ; 
Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know ; 
Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 
Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 
Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face : — 
Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yeam'd 
To  see  again — a  sight  they  dearly  carn'd. 

HI. 

Awake,  bold  Bligh !  the  foe  is  at  the  gate ! 

Awake  !  awake ! Alas  !  it  is  too  late  ! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 
Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast. 
The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest : 
Dragg'd  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  voer,  the  sail  expand ; 
That  savage  spirit,  which  would  kill  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path. 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce-believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice ; 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage. 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion — rage. 

IV. 

In  vun,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death. 
Thou  call'st  (he  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath:— 
They  come  not ;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed, 
Must  acquiesce  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause  ;  a  curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 
Clwte  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 
The  levell'd  muskets  circle  round  thy  brea«!t 
In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  re«Jt. 
T  hou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming,  "Fire, 
liut  Uiey  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 
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nt  of  their  former  awe 
em  longer  than  their  broken  law ; 
not  dip  their  souJk  at  once  in  blood, 
lo  the  mercies  of  the  flood. 


le  boat!"  was  now  the  leader's  cry : 

e  answer  **  No"  to  mutiny, 

iwning  of  the  drunken  hour, 

lia  of  unhoped-f«r  power  ? 

awer'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate. 

It  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate  ; 

j;o  such  a  scant  supply 

the  death  their  hands  deny ; 

ugh  of  water  and  of  bread 

le  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 

c,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 

I  all  to  hermits  of  tlie  briuc, 

after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 

>  saw  no  hope  save  sea  and  air ; 

t  trembling  vassal  of  the  pole, 

ocnpass,  navigation's  souL 

VI. 

self-elected  chief  finds  time 
xaC  sensation  of  his  crime, 
n  his  folio wors — "  Ho  !  the  bowl  I" 
shoi^  return  to  reason's  shoal, 
heroes!"  Burke  could  once  exclaim,-— 
quid  path  to  epic  fume  ; 
new-born  heroes  found  it  here, 
he  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 
Otalieite !"  was  the  cry  ; 
such  shouts  from  sons  of  mutiny ! 
land,  and  llic  genial  soil, 
learts,  tiiu  fca^t  without  a  toil, 
s  manners  but  fruin  nature  caught, 
ohoardcd,  and  the  love  unbought ; 
lave  cliarnis  for  rudest  Kca-boys,  driven 
iftt  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 
sn  now,  prepared  with  olliers'  woes 
virtue's  vain  desire — repose  7 
I  our  nature  !  all  but  aim 
iod,  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 
ur  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
emper,  even  our  outward  frame, 
potent  over  yieldmg  clay 
re  know  bc>ond  our  little  day. 
!  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 
h  gain's  silence,  and  o'er  glory's  din  : 
ted  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
coce  is  the  oracle  of  God  ! 

VII. 
I  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
ir  chief,  a  melancholy  crew : 
lain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
I  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck — 
icir  captain's  fate  with  piteous  eyes ; 
scolPd  his  augur'd  miseries, 
[>  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 
t  bark,  bo  laden  an<l  so  frail. 
lUtiliM  who  steers  his  prow, 
sailor  uf  his  shell  canoe, 
ab,  the  fairy  of  the  sen, 
I  fragile,  and,  alas !  more  free ! 
B  14 


He,  when  the  lightning-wing'd  tornadoes  sweep 
.The  surge,  b  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind. 
Which  shake  tlie  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

vni. 

When  aQ  waa  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 
Which  hail'd  her  master  in  the  nmtinecr — 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 
WatchM  hb  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye. 
And  told  in  signs  repentant  sympathy  ; 
Held  the  moist  ^haddock  to  his  parched  nouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth. 
But,  soon  observed,  tliis  guanlian  was  withdrawn. 
Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepped  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  lo  destroy. 
And,  pomting  to  the  hopeless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim'd,  ••  Depart  at  once  !  delay  is  death !" 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 
Remorse  for  the  black  deed,  as  yet  half-done. 
And,  what  he  hid  from  many,  show'd  to  one  :  , 

When  Bligh,  in  stem  reproach,  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? — 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire. 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
His  feverish  Upe  thus  broke  their  gloomy  speli, 
"'Tisthat!  'tis  that!  I  am  in  hell !  inhcU!" 
No  more  he  said ;  but,  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  liim  to  his  fragile  ark  : 
These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  ; 

The  breeze  now  stmk,  now  whisper'd  from  his  <uive. 

As  on  the  ^olian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 

Now  sweUM,  now  flutter'd  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 

With  slow  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skilf 

Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff, 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main  : 

TViat  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again  I 

But 't  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief. 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain  ; 

Their  manly  courage,  even  when  deem'd  in  rain : 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton  ; 

The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store. 

And  starved  even  himger  till  he  wring  no  more  ; 

The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the  deep. 

That  now  almost  engulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 

With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 

The  tide,  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  cloiuls  that  bural 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 

In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 

And  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wringH 

A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs  ; 

Tlie  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doomed  at  mkl 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 
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As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Dtsdoscd  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  we^. 


We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 

Nor  unredressM !  Revenge  may  have  her  own : 

Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 

And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 

Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 

Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear, 

Wide  o'er  the  wave — away !  away !  away ! 

Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 

Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 

Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 

Nature,  and  nature's  goddess — ^Woman — ^woos 

To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 

Where  all  partake  the  itarth  without  dispute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fruit ; ' 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams:— 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 

'J'ill  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before, 

RestowM  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heir's. 

Away  with  this !  behold  them  as  ihey  were, 

Do  good  with  nature,  or  with  nature  err. 

**  Huzza !  for  Otaheite  !"  was  the  cry. 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeie  springs  up ;  the  lately-flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  ofl"  with  dashing  ease. 

Thus  Argo  ploughed  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam  ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  lookM  back  to  home— 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark. 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark; 

A  ad  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


CANTO  II. 


I. 

How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,' 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay ! 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade. 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds !  the  damsels  said  : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  tlepth  shall  coo. 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Ilolotoo ; 

We  'U  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead. 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  dancing  through  the  looa  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  vr\\ose  siglung  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below  ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

I  The  DOW  cetcbrRted  bread-fruit,  to  u-aniplant  which  Cap- 
tain Rli^h'i  nxpedrtiirn  wos  undortaken. 

3  Th«  fimt  thfM  »ection«  Br«>  taken  from  an  actual  aonf  of 
the  Tones  blnndnra.  of  which  a  pruM  translatiuii  it  given  ^n 
Mariner' 4  .leenuni  of  the  Tonga  Mauds.  ToobonHi  b  not 
liowever  on**  of  tboni ;  but  was  one  of  *J.t«ie  where  Chrintian 
and  ihf!  mutineers  took  refuge.  1  iuive  altered  and  added,  but 
have  reiaifMd  aa  nueh  ■•  possible  of  tha  orif  InaL 


Which  spurn  in  colimms  back  the  baQed  spray. 
How  beautiful  are  these,  how  happy  they. 
Who,  firom  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives. 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strivei' 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 
And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  mooo. 

II. 

Yes — from  the  sepulchre  we  'U  gather  flowers. 
Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf. 
Then  lay  our  Umbs  along  the  tender  turf. 
And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil. 
Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil. 
And  plait  our  garlands  gathered  from  the  grave, 
And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  oitt  the  brn 
But  lo !  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back. 
The  sound  of  mats  is  heard  along  our  track ; 
Anon  the  torchlight-dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marly's  green ; 
And  we  too  will  be  there ;  we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  %vith  many  a  festival. 
Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 
Alas !  for  them  the  flovcr  of  mankind  blccd.« ; 
Alas !  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds : 
Forgotten  is  the  raptiure,  or  unknown. 
Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 
But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field; 
Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art! 
But  fea«»t  to-night !  to-morrow  we  dopart. 
Strike  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  high. 
Drain  every  drop ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 
In  sunnner  garments  be  our  limbs  array'd ; 
Around  our  waist  the  Tappa's  white  di«j»lay'ii; 
Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  bVc  »j»rin^j'«. 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  Hocni  stringi; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  tlie  dusk  b<»soms  that  beat  high  below. 

III. 

But  now  the  dance  is  o'er — ^yet  stay  awhile ; 
Ah,  pause !  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart. 
But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo. 
Ye  yoimg  enchantres.ses  of  gay  Licoo ! 
How  lovely  arc  your  fonn-i !  how  every  sense 
Bom's  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense, 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep, 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep: 
We  too  will  sec  Licoo ;  but  oh  !  tny  heart — 
What  do  I  say  /  to-morro     we  depart. 

IV. 

Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmonv  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Eiirofie  o'er  these  cIl-nM- 
Tme,  they  had  vices — such  are  nature's  growtln* 
Biit  only  the  barbarian's — we  hnve  both ; 
The  sordor  of  civilization,  mix'd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fix'd. 
Who  hath  not  peen  disiiimulatiun's  r(i«jn, 
'i'he  ])raycrs  of  Abel  link'd  to  doe<l8  of  Cain? 
Who  siM-li  would  see,  may  from  his  latti.'^e  vi«« 
The  old  worid  more  degraded  than  the  i 
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re  where  Columbia  rears 
freedom  to  her  spheretf 
over  air,  earth,  wave, 
1  ^e,  ipd  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

*  tradition's  days, 
lingering  fame  conveys 
18  yet  hath  Icfl  no  sign 
MMW  charm  is  half  divine ; 
rd  to  the  sceptic  eye, 

>ry  all  to  harmony  ; 
the  Centaur's  lyre 
to  surpass  his  sire : 
d  ballad's  simple  slave, 
ir  mingled  with  the  wave, 
streamlet's  grassy  side, 
n  echoes  as  they  glide, 
'cr  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
conquest's  minions  rear ; 
rphics  arc  a  theme 
the  student's  dream ; 
it's  volumes  are  a  toil, — 
bud  of  feeling's  soil. 
lyme — rhyme  U  of  the  rude- 
Norseman's  solitude, 
ler'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
destroy  or  civilize, 
our  accomplish'd  art 
a  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  7 

VI. 

le  imtaught  melodies 
ilence  of  the  skies, 
summer  day, 
)f  Toobonad, 

as  bloom,  and  air  was  balm, 
Dgon  to  stir  the  palm, 
I  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
he  tliirsty  cave, 
tress  with  tlie  stranger  boy, 
on's  desolating  joy, 
;ry  heart,  but  most 
not  huw  it  may  be  lost ; 
ng  in  the  ncw-boni  fu^e, 
their  funeral  pyre, 

•  their  ecstasy, 

ch  rapture  as  to  <iio : 

earthly  life  has  nought 

St  of  nature,  even  in  thought ; 

'  better  life  above 

al  gush  of  luve. 

VII. 

savage  of  the  wild, 
lough  in  years  a  child, 
(hin  otir  colder  clime, 
I'd  rapi«lly  save  crime ; 
it  world,  as  pi;re 
warm,  and  premature ; 
light  witli  all  her  stars, 
ith  its  native  spars; 
.  language  and  a  spell, 
s  in  her  shell ; 
und  her  on  (be  deep, 
approach  of  sleep ; 


Yet  full  of  life-:  for  through  her  tropic  cheek 

The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak : 

The  sun-bom  blood  diffused  her  neck,  and  threw 

O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue. 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkcn'd  wave, 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  tlie  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less : 

Her  wikl  and  warm,  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 

No  joy  hko  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues : 

She  feared  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not, 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  Bo<m — forgf»t : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pa5^ 

O'er  lakes,  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass, 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the  hiil. 

Restore  their  surface^  in  itself  so  stdl. 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  Naiad's  cave. 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave, 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass. 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass ! 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers  ?  I'he  clemal  change 

But  grasps  humanity  witli  quicker  range ; 

And  tliey  who  fall,  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 

To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  all. 

VUI. 

And  who  is  he  ?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  sctu-ce  less  wild  ; 
The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas ; 
Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  tlie  roaring  wind. 
The  tempest-bom  in  body  and  in  mind. 
His  young  eyes  openuig  on  the  ocean  foam. 
Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods. 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 
His  bark  was  borne,  the  spot  of  wave  and  air ; 
A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  m  chance, 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  $'een. 
And  braved  their  thirst  witn  a^  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael  wafted  on  his  descrt-sliip  ; ' 
Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  Cacique; 
On  Hellas'  mountairj,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 
Ront  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane ; 
Rred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  untit  to  reign. 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 
If  rear'd  to  such  can  find  no  f  irther  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,^ 
Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain  ;  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  woist  shame, 


]  The  ''ship  of  the  desert**  is  the  oritintal  firere  for  ttw 
ramel  or  dromedary :  and  thejr  de«enrfi  the  metaphor  well ;  tfae 
former  fur  hia  endurance,  the  latter  for  hit  twiriiK-M. 

S  '*  Lucallus,  when  frugalitr  eouki  rhsrm, 
1  Had  wasted  turaiiM  in  His  SafauM  ^a.**— Apt 
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An  humbler  stale  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  formed  his  glorious  namesakc^s  counterpart:* 
But  grant  his  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne ! 

IX. 
Thou  smilcst,— these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye ; 
linkM  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 
With  Chili,  Hclia5,  or  with  Araby. 
Thou  smilest ! — smile ;  't  is  better  thus  than  sigh ; 
Yet  such  he  might  have  been  ;  he  was  a  man, 
A  soaring  spirit  ever  in  the  van, 
A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 
To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief. 
Bom  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 
But  these  are  visions  ;  say,  what  was  he  here? 
A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer, 
•rhe  fair-hairM  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 
The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 
By  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters, — 
fJeuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  Island  daughters, 
High-born  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 
Without  a  'scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles) 
Of  a  long  race,  the  vaUant  and  the  free. 
The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry. 
Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore. 
And  thine, — I  'vc  seen, — Achilles !  do  no  more. 
She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came 
In  vast  canoes,  brgirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 
Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm, 
Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm  ; 
Unt,  when  the  winds  awaken'd  shot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  tlio  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings. 
And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea. 
Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ; — 
She,  with  her  paddling  oflr  and  dancmg  prow, 
Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow, 
Swift  gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge. 
Light  as  a  Nereid  in  her  ocean-sled^e, 
And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk 
Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk : 
The  anchor  dropp'd,  it  lay  along  the  deep. 
Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 
While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain. 
Like  summer-bees  that  hum  aroimd  his  mane. 

XI. 
The  white  man  landed  ;— need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  Worid  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the  old ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kmd  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  sires. 
And  kmder  still  their  daui^htcrs'  gentler  fires. 


Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  I'mk'd  with  many  a  dusky  form; 
While  these  in  tur.i  admired  the  paler  glow. 
Which  seem'd  so  white  iq  dimes  that  knew  no  sn* '. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  Uberty  to  roam. 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a  home ; 
The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly-launch'd  canoe, 
Which  stemm'd  the  studded  Archipelago, 
O'er  whose  blue  bosom  r>sc  the  starry  isles ; 
The  healthy  slumber,  eam'd  by  sportive  toils ; 
The  palm,  the  loftiest  Dryad  of  the  woods. 
Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods, 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 
The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 
Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruii; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  /iewi 
The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields. 
And  bakes  ita  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace  in  impurchascd  groves, 
And  flings  oflT  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest  ;— 
These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 
The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes. 
Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy  if  less  wise. 
Did  more  than  Europe's  diciplino  had  done. 
And  civiUzed  civilization's  son ! 

XU. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair : 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far; 
Both  bom  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star ; 
Both  nourish'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes. 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy. 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands'  swelling  blue, 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  landii  which  are  not  vnDt, 
Adored  the  Alp  and  loved  the  Apcnnine, 
Bevered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  mc  ui  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Trey,* 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount 
Forgive  me.  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus !  that  my  fancy  stray'd ; 
The  North  and  Nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime  firom  thane  beloved  bcfitre. 


1  The  Cfinwil  Nero,  who  mado  the  unequalled  march  which 
doc<'iveil  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Afidruhal;  thereby  accom- 
plitihinc  an  achiovwinent  almost  unrivAUed  in  military  anoals. 
Th«  first  intelliB^nceof  his  retuT«,  to  Hannibal,  was  the  tifht 
of  Afclriihnl'B  head  thrown  into  his  cnmp.  When  Hannibal 
■aw  this,  ho  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  that  "  Rome  would  now 
be  the  misttcu  of  the  world."  And  yet  to  this  victory  of  Nero's 
it  Tuiicht  be  owio«:  that  his  imperial  namesakn  reigned  at  all! 
Rut  the  infamy  of  one  has  erlipjwd  iho  glory  of  the  other. 
When  the  name  of  "  Nero  "  »  heard,  wlio  thinks  of  the  Con- 
■mII  Hat neo  an  haauui  tfainiRk 


1  When  very  younr.  about  eight  years  of  aire..  aA«  an  t'tark 
of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Abordeer,  I  was  removed  by  tntiku 
advice  into  the  Hirhlands.  Here  1  passed  oceamnialiy  fons 
summers,  and  from  this  period  I  dale  my  love  of  iDomtsaoM 
countries.  I  can  never  forirot  the  eflert  a  few  year*  aftcrw^n'* 
in  England,  of  the  only  thinjt  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  inioj 
iature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the  Mai  vera  Hilb.  After  I  returma 
to  Cheltenham.  I  used  to  watch  them  every  afteroooo  at  tw 
set,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe.  TTiis  was  Ixiji* 
enough;  but  I  was  then  only  thuteen  years  of  age.  and  it  wii 
I  io  the  bolidaj*. 
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xm. 

lidi  makcth  all  things  fond  and  fair, 
vhich  makers  one  rainbow  of  tne  air, 

past,  that  niokc  even  man  enjoy 
1  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 
beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
ir  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  st«el, 
alf  savage  and  the  whole, 
id  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 

thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
I  weaD*d  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 
:  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
nn  like  the  ea^lc  in  her  nest, 
tted  beak  and  far-per>'ading  eye 
rictim  over  all  the  sky  ; 
u  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 
lion  and  effeminate, 
s  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn  ;— 
ir  when  for  aught  save'  blood  they  bum ; 
hen'  oahes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 
)  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 
known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
een  fi'ee,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 
tve  Caesar's  deeds  and  Cesar's  fame 
>  earth  ?  We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 
oction  of  his  glory  stains 
lich  tyrants  cherish  on  our  cha'ms. 
y,  nature,  reason,  freedom,  bid 
ions  do  what  single  Brutus  did,— 
!  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
1  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long,- 
hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
r  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
.  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
ears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

XIV. 

food  forgetfulness  of  life. 
South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife, 
trocting  world  to  call  her  off 
with  no  society  to  scoff 
transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
ry  in  admiration  load, 
Iterous  whisper  to  alloy 
nd  her  glory,  and  her  joy  ; 
jid  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 
I  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 

8  hues  with  bright  variety, 
aoding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move, 
ompelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

I  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 
I  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
)  hours — they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
f  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 

9  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
■nd  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  roan. 
*d  they  of  the  future  or  the  past? 

,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast ; 
glam  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide, 
looth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide ; 
the  sun  in  his  unbounded  tower ; 
n'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hoiv; 


The  nightingale,  thev  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell ;' 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 
As  in  tlie  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep. 
But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  worid  for  ever,  earth  of  light  beref). 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave. 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies. 
And  then,  for  light,  into  each  other's  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  swi. 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done  7 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  strange  ;  the  devotee 

Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven,— 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent  7  No— his  path  is  trod. 

Alike  uplifted  glori(Misly  to  God ; 

Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 

The  other  better  self,  whoee  joy  or  woe 

Is  more  than  ours  ;  the  all-absorbing  flame 

Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  some. 

Wrapt  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 

How  oAen  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 

Admiring  nature's  universal  throne, 

Her  woods,  hec  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

Reply  of  herg  to  our  intelligence ! 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  7  Are  the  waves 

Without  a  spirit?  Are  the  dropping  caves 

Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 

No,  no : — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres. 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  ckxl  of  clay  before 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity ! — 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazuig  on  the  sky  7 

And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought. 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 

Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own? 

All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

xvn. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  sofUy  to  their  rocky  bower. 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echo'd  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  p«r,  partaking  nature's  calm. 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  pahn ; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  lovo— the  spirit !  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  munnurer  in  the  shell,* 


1  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  loves  of  th«  Diffhtbcals 
and  rote,  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to,  being  MiAeieBtly 
familiar  to  the  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

2  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  the  sea-sheO  on  his 
chimner-piece.  be  will  be  aware  of  what  n  alloded  to.  If  the 
text  sboold  appear  obscare,  he  will  find  in  **  Gebir  **  the  saaie 
idea  better  expressed  in  two  Knes.— The  poem  I  never  rvd. 
but  have  heard  the  Knes  quoted  by  a  more  rseondits  foadw 
who  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  Editor  of  the 
Qaarteriy  Review,  who  qualified  it,  in  his  answer  to  the 
Critical  Reviewer  of  his  Journal,  as  t»ash  of  the  wont  sad 
most  insane  desertptaon.  It  is  to  Mr.  Landor.  the  anthor 
of  Gebir,  so  qnal'ifiod.  and  of  lome  Latin  poeme,  which  vie 
with  BAsrtial  or  Catnllus  in  obsecoity.  that  the  immacniate 
Ml  nuuiLuj  iililrmM  hli  rtr'r— "^ ^i-*  ;-~..t*«  i 
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As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The  sea-bom  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 
The  woods  droopM  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic-bird  wheelM  rock-ward  to  his  nest^ 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVTII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice ! 

Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice 

In  such  an  hour  to  break  the  air  so  still ! 

No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o*er  the  hill. 

Sinking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 

Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony. 

With  echo  for  their  chorus ;  nor  the  alarm 

Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispei  the  charm ; 

Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hennit  owl. 

Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul. 

The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 

Who  peals  his  dreary  paean  o^er  the  ni^t ;~~ 

But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 

As  ever  startled  throu^  a  sea-bird's  bill ; 

And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  *'  Hillo ! 

Torquil !  my  boy !  what  cheer  ?  Ho,  brother,  ho !" 

"Who  hails?"  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 

The  sound.    "  Hero 's  one !"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south. 

Not  hke  a  *«  bed  of  violets  "  on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odours  over  either  zone. 

And,  pufTd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 

Had  wafted  smoke  firom  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  Vkipour  as  the  lightning  flash'd, 

And  reek'd,  'midst  mountun  billows  unabash'd. 

To  ^olus  a  constant  sacrifice. 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it? — I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. ' 

SubUme  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turknum's  rest ; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  yellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 

Tel  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 

Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar ! 

XX. 

Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 
Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  from  out  the  deep, 
When  o'er  the  Line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 


1  Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  pbikMophjr.  i 
•n  iavslanle  aanlur*— evwi  to  pipss  bsfoad  c 


And  the  rough  Saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow'd  car;' 
And,  pleaseo,  the  god  of  ocean  sec&  his  name 
Revive  once  nrnrcy  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  m  a  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  CycJades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  fi-om  out  the  main, 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  saiJor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 
His  conctant  pipe,  which  never  yet  biim'd  dim, 
ITis  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  roun^i  \m  head. 
Not  over  tightly  bound,  or  nicely  spread  ; 
And,  stead  of  trowsers  (ah !  too  early  torn ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn). 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face. 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  (^roTrth, 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders,  broad 
And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode, 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's  ;  and,  hung  beneath. 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath. 
Or  lost  or  worn  away  ;  his  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair — 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoflT, 
Though  one  miss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  ofT); 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  fi-ee  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  night 
Survey'd  him  in  his  garb  heterodite. 

XXI. 

"Wliat cheer,  Ben  Bunting?"  cri<«d  (when  in  fullvi*^ 

Our  new  acquainUnce)  Torquil ;  "  Aught  of  new?" 

"  Ey,  ey,"  quoth  Ben,  •*  not  new,  but  news  enow ; 

A  strange  sail  in  the  offing." — ••  Sail !  and  how? 

What!  could  you  make  her  out  ?  It  cannot  be ; 

I  've  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  on  the  sea." 

**  Belike,"  said  Ben,  "you  bight  not  from  the  biy 

But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day, 

I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums  ;  for  the  wind 

Was  light  and  baffling." — "  Whrn  the  run  declined 

Where  lay  she  ?  had  she  anchor'd  ?"— «  No,  but  still 

She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  Mill." 

"  Her  flag  ?"—"  I  had  no  glass ;  but,  fore  and  aft 

Egad,  she  sccm'd  a  wicked-lookin;;  craft." 

**  Arm'd  ?" — "  I  expect  so— sent  on  the  look-out  ;— 

'T  is  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about," 

**  About  ? — Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase, 

We  '11  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  wore  base ; 

We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 

"  Ey,  ey ;  for  that,  't  is  all  the  same  to  Ben." 

**  Does  Christian  know  this  ?"— »*  Ay  ;  he 's  pip^  ^ 

hands 
To  quarters.    They  arc  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear. 
And  scaled  them.  You  are  wanted." — "That's but ftiri 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soid 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 


I  This  rouith  but  jovisi  ceremony,  oved  in  erosiiar  l^ 
Lioe,  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  oeed  sot 
besBoretli 
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ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 

"^  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  7 

•er  betide,  ah !  Neuha,  now 

lOt ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 

I  thine,  whatever  intervenes !" 

3th  Ben,  "  llial  will  do  for  the  marines.*' 


CANTO  III. 


1. 

as  o*er :  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 

I  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 

;  and  sulphury  vapours  upwards  driven 

earth,  and  hut  polluted  heaven : 

roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 

valleys  to  their  melancholy ; 

y  shriekM  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 

■s  done,  the  vanquishM  had  their  doom ; 

trs  were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  ta'en, 

leem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 

leaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 

f  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 

ome  was  theirs,  it  seemM,  on  earth, 

ides  to  that  which  gave  them  birth  ; 

wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the  wild, 

tier's  bosom  flies  the  child  ; 

volves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 

re  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

'  II. 

ock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 

san  in  his  fiercest  moods^ 

ig  his  enormous  crag,  the  wave 

vn  headlong  like  the  foremost  brave, 

ek  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 

beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 

rest,  a  liltle  remnant  dretv 

leeding,  thu-sty,  faint,  and  few  ; 

ir  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 

hing  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 

all  unused  to  meditate, 

nurh  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 

nt  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 

IS  what  was  likely  to  have  been  ; 

lingering  hope,  which  dcem'd  their  lot 
'd,  but  unsought-for  or  forgot, 
hat,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
M  missM  amidst  that  world  of  waves, 
1  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
le  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Teen  isle,  their  gtnlj-won  paradise, 
•okl  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
r  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
emsclves, — their  sins  remained  alone. 
etea  in  their  second  country,  they 

in  rain  the  world  before  them  lay ; 
•eem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 

and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 
.vail'd  the  club  and  spear  and  arm 
!s,  against  the  sulphury  charm. 


The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ'd? 
Dug,  hke  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave !  * 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  ofl  will  dare  and  do ; 
But  tliough  the  choice  seems  nativ;j  to  die  fi^e, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  T^I<sr»QopyllB, 
Till  now^  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again !  ^ 

UI. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appeared, 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn. 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  firom  the  height. 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray. 

And  gush'd  from  cleft  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ; 

Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  ti^sh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 

Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep. 

As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  this  young  spr'mg  they  ru8h'd,-.-all  feelings  first 

Absorbed  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst. — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  tnrew 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ; 

Cool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the  gory 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  8a*S 

round, 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless :— but  silent  all. 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied, 
As  thou^  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  firom  the  rest. 
Stood  ChrisUan,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue,  once  spread 
Along  his  check,  was  livid  now  as  lead  ; 
His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow. 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  compress'd 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast. 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  meni^ing  but  mute. 
He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot. 
Which  decpcn'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  tiuu'd  to  flinL 
Some  paces  fiuther,  Torquil  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  ana  spoke  not,  but  he  bled, — 
Not  mortafiy — his  worst  wound  was  within  : 
His  brr.w  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  m. 
And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o'er  bis  yellow  hair, 
Show'd  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair. 
But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another. 
Rough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother,— 


vill  do  for  the  mariiie<i,  bat  the  sailori  won't  be- 
an old  nyinf ,  and  one  of  the  few  fragments  of 
mies  which  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  between 


1  Arebklamus,  King  of  Sparta,  snd  son  of  Agotilaus.  wh*^ 
he  Mw  a  maehine  invented  for  the  nastios  of  vtnnes  and  dan«. 
exclaimed  that  It  was  "  the  grave  of  valour."  The  same  sti^  *i 
has  been  told  of  some  knights,  on  the  first  appKcaU'.u  uf  grta 
powder ;  but  the  original  anecdote  is  in  Plutarch. 
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Ben  Buntinf ,  who  essayM  to  wash,  and  wipe. 

And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  ht  his  pipe^ 

A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 

A  beacon  which  had  chcerM  ten  thousand  nights. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 

WalkM  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then  stoop 

To  pick  a  pebble  up— then  let  it  drop — 

Then  hurry  as  in  haste— then  quickly  stop^ 

Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 

Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again — 

And  then  Ris  former  movements  would  redouble, 

With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 

This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 

To  scarce  five  minutes  past  before  the  eyes ; 

But  yet  what  minutes  !    Moments  like  to  these 

Rend  men's  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 
At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan. 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
ExclaimM  "  God  damn !"  Those  syllables  intense,— 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  ek>quence. 
As  the  Turk's  "  Allah !"  or  the  Roman's  more 
Pagan  "  Proh  Jupiter !"  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 
By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 
Jack  was  embarrass'd, — never  hero  nK)re, 
And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore ; 
Nor  swore  in  vain :  the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  firom  his  pipe  profound ; 
fle  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise. 
But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes  ; 
Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  completi^— 
A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat. 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 

Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 

Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face ; 

Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye. 

It  glanced  on  Torquil  who  lean'd  faintly  by. 

«  Anrl  is  it  thus  7"  he  cried,  »*  unhappy  boy ! 

And  thee,  too,  thee  my  madness  must  destroy." 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood. 

Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately-flowing  blood ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfiilly,  but  did  not  press. 

And  shrunk  as  fcarfiil  of  his  own  caress ; 

Inquired  into  his  state,  and,  when  he  heard 

The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  fear'd, 

A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow. 

As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 

•»  Yes,"  he  exclaim'd, "  we  are  taken  in  the  toil. 

But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoU ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us— dearly  still  may  buy,— 

And  I  must  fall ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  7 

'T  would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive ; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Ohl  for  a  sole  canoe!  though  but  a  shell. 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell! 

For  roe,  my  k>t  is  what  I  sought;  to  be. 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  firee." 


VII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  prompniory. 
Which  nodded  o^er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean  :  on  it  flew. 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew : 
Onward  it  came— and,  lo !  a  second  follow'd — 
Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was  lioUo*' 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  tiie  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play. 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  U)C  s})rar ; 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  iiow 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  belovr, 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling,  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shivcr'd  into  sleet: 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nifii 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  louring  skv. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  swefp 
The  wave,  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deep. 

vin. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  Nereid  fit>m  her  shell  to  land. 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  lovf,  and  hope,  and  constancy  7 
Neuha, — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored, 
Hor  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  pourM ; 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near  and  nearer  cUap'd, 
As  if  to  be  assured  't  was  him  she  grasped ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  cot  despair* 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  deliglit : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  hkahd  to  throb , 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  ngh 
Of  nature's  child  and  nattu^'s  ecatacy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved ;  who  are  when  hearts  aregreeta 
Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  glocnny  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arran 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 
When  all 's  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 
**  And  but  for  me !"  he  said,  and  tum'd  away; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise. 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 


But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought ; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  plash  of  hostile  oars — Alas !  who  made 
That  sound  a  dread  7  All  round  them  seem'd  irrtj' 
Against  them  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  btjt 
Of  the  arm'd  boats  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feel, 
Bedcon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests,  and  launch'd  their  fight  caao 
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.  ■(^>^%  vj^  Y^  Cimrades  twtin ; 
y.Oji^  a^OTA  jtA  pj^.  again. 
•  ajr  d-./y.-  -'*«/»  /  *.  away ! 
CdtjyjrjiJirt  d}j^^  the  bay, 
liojjn  C  -^ .*■-*,  rjr'n  as  bear 
aor.  f>i  'f  jJ'i  j'jf-hoUowM  lair, 
blue  tops  o''  '>  >  'jillows  ;  fast 
!  fast  their  fere,  pursuers  chased. 
a  them — r^w  they  lose  again,— 
ty  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
wo  canoes  in  chase  divide, 
erenl  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
ursuii — Away!  away! 
ch  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
a  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  love 
111  baii^  and  urges  to  the  cove— 
rfiige  and  the  foe  are  ni^— 
aent !— Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly ! 


CANTO  IV 


I. 

rUle  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
horiioa  's  cbuded  and  half  free, 
rMD  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
jloun  in  man's  extremity, 
rtt ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
*•  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
foUows  from  the  kmeliest  shore. 

U. 

in  the  ble  of  Toobonai, 
sara  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 
gh  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 
ivieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 
th  huge  froUc  in  the  sun  ; 
>  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
^  of  the  ocean  bird, 
its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 
Sihes  of  the  solitude, 
nent  of  the  yellow  sand 
rms  the  outline  of  a  strand ; 
I  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell 
eep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
I  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 
r  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 
MM  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
I  a  shelter  and  despair, 
9  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
fit  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Item  asylum  Neuha  chose 
lover  from  his  following  foes ; 
«t  was  not  told ;  she  knew 
va  hidden  from  the  view. 

in. 

I  diTided,  near  the  spot, 
mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot, 
ad  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
Ji  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
.  have  opposed :  but  with  a  i 
ilinlj  to  tlie  craggy  isle, 
65 


And  bade  him  **  speed  and  prosper."    8h»  woukl  tabs 

The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afar 

The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 

And  gainM  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 

Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 

They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 

And  Arm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea. 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 

Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face. 

With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 

Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe. 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  7 

This  Torquil  ask'd  with  hal^upbraiding  eye. 

Which  said — ^  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die? 

Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave. 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ?" 

IV. 

Hey  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and,  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 
Cried,  **  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow !" 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pauso— the  foes  were  near- 
Chains  in  his  eye  and  menace  in  his  ear : 
With  vigour  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headkmg  he  leaped— to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  firom  ill ; 
But  how  or  where  7  He  dived,  and  rose  nc  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  bok'd  amazed  o'er  sea  a. id  shore 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again. 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main : 
The  wave  roU'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face. 
Since  their  first  plunge,  recaU'd  a  single  trace ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam. 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home. 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair. 
Who  left  no  marble  (moumfu!  as  an  heir). 
The  quiet  proa,  wavering  o'er  the  tide. 
Was  all  that  toki  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 
And  but  for  this  alone,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  awajt 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave. 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
While  all  agreed,  that  in  his  chetk  and  eye 
There  was  the  dead  hue  of  eternity. 
Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag. 
Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag. 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
But  no— he  *d  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 


And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 
Following  the  Nereid  7    Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  7  or,  received  in  coral  caves. 
Wrong  Hie  and  pity  fimn  the  softening  waves  ' 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sorereigns  dwell. 
And  Mwd  with  meraMo  the  fantastic  iball  7 
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Did  Neuha  wkh  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair, 
Flowing  o*er  ocean  as  it  stream*d  in  air? 
Or  had  they  pcnsh'd,  ami  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  teapM  7 

VI. 

Totmg  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 

FoUowM :  her  track  beneath  her  native  ma 

Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element. 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 

Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel. 

Which  struck  and  flashM  like  an  amphibious  atceU 

Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 

The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 

Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  art  and  ease. 

Deep— deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 

The  way — then  upward  soarM — and,  as  she  spread 

Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 

I^ughM,  and  the  sound  was  answerM  by  the  rocks. 

They  had  gained  a  central  realm  of  earth  again. 

But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave. 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,' 

(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen. 

Save  through  the  billows*  glassy  veil  of  green. 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play). 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil's  eyM, 

And  clappM  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise ; 

Led  'lim  to  where  the  rock  appearM  to  jut 

And  tSrm  a  sometliing  like  a  Triton's  hut. 

For  al  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 

Through  clef>s  above  let  in  a  soberM  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 

The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil, 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 

VII. 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew       ' 

A  pine  torch,  strongly  glided  with  gnatoo ; 

A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 

Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  nook 

Of  the  same  plantain  leaf,  a  flint  she  took^ 

A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 

Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array'd 

The  grot  with  torchlight.    Wide  it  was  and  high. 

And  show'd  a  sclf-bom  Gothic  canopy ; 

The  arch  uprear'd  by  nature's  architect. 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurl'd, 

When  the  poles  craah'd  and  water  was  the  world ; 

Or  harden'd  from  some  earth-absorbing  6re, 

Wliile  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  fimeral  pyre ; 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  thp  aisle,  the  nave,* 

Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  darkness  from  her  cave. 


1  or  I  his  cave  (which  is  no  fiction)  the  original  will  be  fomid 
in  thv  Oth  chapter  of  Marintir**  .Recount  a/*  tke  7Vii#«  XtfaiMb. 
1  have  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  traniplant  it  toToobonai. 
the  laKt  iviand  where  anj  distinct  account  is  left  of  Christian 
ami  liiH  comrades. 

'i  This  may  aeem  too  minots  Ar  the  ffimeral  oatfiM  (in 
Mariner*!  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  Bat  (aw  neo  ha^a 
travelled  without  aeeinf  lomethinc  of  the  kind — on  land,  that 
Is  Without  advsrtiBf  to  Eton,  in  Mango  Park's  last  'oomal 


lliere,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy. 
Fantastic  faces  moped  and  mow'd  on  hi^. 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites. 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas 

VIII. 
And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  sbow'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared ; 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnaloo, 
And  sandal-oil  to  fence  against  the  dew; 
For  food  the  cocoa>nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Born  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  i 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtie-shell  which  bort 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  if  cover'd  o'er; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill. 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light. 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night. 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sa3 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  migfat  ftil, 
And  fbrm'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  coirotrymes. 
Each  dawn  had  wadded  there  her  light  canoe, 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  ^nu$»  that  grew; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  bow 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower, 
And  now  she  spread  her  Uttle  store  with  smilef, 
Tlie  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  gratefiil  wonder,  prcss'a 
Her  shclter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And,  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  elden  tale  of  love,— for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom :' 
How  a  young  Chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  ky ; 
How,  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after  time. 
He  sheltcr'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  dime, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  ofllspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still,  be  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  tke  waters  spread 
Their  deep  green  shadow  o'er  the  rodty  door. 
Then  dived — it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  b«t 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  Mae  i 


(if  mv  memorf  do  not  en.  for  there  are  eicbt  jroais  asfl!" 
the  book)  ho  mentions  harinc  met  with  a  roek  or  bmss 
■o  exaciljr  reaenblinf  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  oslr  <"k 
infpection  oouU  convince  him  that  it  was  a  work  of  sSM 
1  The  reader  will  recollect  the  epifran  of  the  Gi«^ AXl 
ogjr,  or  its  translation  into  moat  or  the  modem  1 

"  Whoe'er  thou  ait.  ihr  a 

Ha  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be.* 


THE  ISLAND. 
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'n  MiTOw  the  sea>girded  rock, 

apoD  their  paddle*  from  the  nhock, 

mid  springing  from  the  deep,  thej  saw 

•--«o  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 

Bpawnn,  glohoua  by  her  side, 

dtinf  in  hit  aMrmaid  bride : 

en  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore, 

f  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore ; 

1  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, 

abo  Torquil  and  his  bride  7 

ell  the  rapturous  caress 

M  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

KNigh  that  all  within  that  cave 

Migh  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

ird,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

*a  ibrm  was  lowered  beneath 

vault,  his  anns  outstrctchM,  and  presB*d 

ashes  to  his  kindled  breast. ' 

ithout  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

eeded  as  if  life  were  o'er ; 

hearts  made  all  their  harmony, 

n  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 
:  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
lem  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 
they  7  O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 
I  heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
«e  had  been  their  choice — but  where? 
ludi  bore  them  still,  their  foes  would  bear, 
ointed  of  their  former  chase. 
Christian  now  renewM  their  race, 
inger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 
t  baffled  of  their  previous  prey, 
upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
k  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay : 
lance  or  choice  remained ;  and  right 
farther  rock  which  met  their  sight 
,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 
victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand  ; 
e  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
lave  battled  for  that  scanty  crew  ; 
n  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 
icrifice  which  were  in  vain  ; 
ire  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
arms  \vhich  must  be  wielded  here  7 

XI. 

I  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been; 
eir  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
istain'd,  of  man's  extremity, 

is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
tsistance  against  death  or  chains,— 

the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
FhermopylfP  with  holy  blood. 
>w  different !  't  is  the  eawe  makes  all, 
r  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
o  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 
igh  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence; 

country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
yraises  of  a  thousand  years  ; 

eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 
mvy  them  their  monument ; 


However  boldly  tfieir  warm  blood  was  spilt. 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilu 
And  this  they  knew  snd  felt,  at  least  the  one. 
The  leader  of  the  band  ho  had  undone  ; 
Who,  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingcr'd  yet : 
Rut  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall : 
And  such  a  fall !  But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gim. 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 


xn. 


itioa  is  attached  Ui  the  storf  ofElotsa.  that  when 
I  kiwered  inui  the  rnivo  of  Abelard  (who  had 
wsotf  jears)  be  opened  his  arms  U)  reooive  her. 


The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 

To  set  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 

Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind : 

And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 

Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  fi>e. 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stilL 

They  hailM  him  to  surrender — no  reply  ; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky. 

They  hail'd  again — no  answer ;  yet  once  more 

They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rocks  rebound. 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  djrmg  sound. 

Then  (laah'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  vc*leying  flame. 

And  the  smoke  roee  between  them  and  their  aim. 

While  the  rocks  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell. 

Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell ; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Afler  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nighor. 

They  hoard  the  voice  of  Christian  shotit,  "  Now  fire  !* 

And,  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 

Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side. 

And,  fiirious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 

Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path. 

Each  step  opposed  a  bastion^o  their  wrath  ; 

WTiile  placed  'midst  clefls  tlie  leart  accessible. 

Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well. 

The  three  maintun'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield. 

In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 

Their  every  shot  told  ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 

Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  I'unpid  shell ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  stil*. 

Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  'here,  until 

Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 

Enough  for  seizure,  near  enotigh  to  die. 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait« 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well. 

And  not  a  groan  inlorm'd  their  foes  who  fell. 

Christian  <fied  last— twice  wounded ;  and  once  more 

Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 

Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die. 

With  though  a  hostile  hand  to  close  hn  eye. 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  aloitg 

The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  rcfl  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wase 

Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spanv , 

He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost  who  drew  nigh. 

But,  as  they  near'd.  he  rear'd  his  weaoon  hi^h* 
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Hit  last  ball  had  been  aim^U,  but  from  hia  breast 

lie  tore  the  topmost  button  of  bis  veitt,' 

Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  Ivvell'd,  fired,  and  smiled 

As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coilM 

Ills  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Looked  desperate  as  himtielf  along  the  deep  ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clonchM  his  hand,  and  shook 

lli;>  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook; 

Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 

His  body  crushed  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form. 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  tlie  worm ; 

A  fair-hair'd  scalp,  bcsmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 

Yet  rcekM,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds  ; 

Some  splinters  of  his  wea|>on8  (to  the  last. 

As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast} 

Yot  glilter'd,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 

To  ru5(t  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 

The  rest  was  nothing — aave  a  life  mispent, 

-fVnd  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 

'T  is  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead  ;  and  they 

Who  doom  to  heil,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 

r'lile.-fs  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 

Are  pardonM  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XIII. 
The  deed  was  over  I  All  were  gone  or  ta*en, 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
(*bainM  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew, 
rhoy  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 
But  the  last  rock  leil  no  surviving  spoil. 
CoM  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 
Wiiile  o'er  them  flappM  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wing, 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  nei^bouring  surge, 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge : 
Iii:t  ca.m  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below. 
Eternal  with  imsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on. 
And  sprung  the  flying-fish  against  the  sun. 
Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  firom  its  brief  height, 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight. 

XIV. 
"T  was  mom  ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  tlie  rising  ray. 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  ampliibioui  lair 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air : 
It  flapp'd,  it  filled,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fail 
Wi<ii  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high, 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie : 
But  no  !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 


I  In  ThihavU'g  Jlcctmntof  Frtderick  IL  nf  Prmstit^  there 
i*  a  sinsular  relation  of  a  younir  Pnmchman,  who,  with  hit 
uiMum,  appeared  lo  be  of  «odio  rank.  He  eoliated,  sad  de- 
•f^rted  at  Scweidiittz ;  and,  after  a  docperale  reiistaiiee,  waa 
rtfakno.  having  killed  an  oflSrer,  who  aitempled  to  seize  him 
aA«r  he  was  wounded,  by  the  discharne  of  his  musket  loaded 
with  a  buttom  of  his  uniform.  Some  circumatanoes  oa  his 
eoiirt-roartiaJ  raised  a  groat  iutereat  amungat  hia  judfes,  who 
wished  to  discover  hia  real  aituatioa  io  life,  which  he  offisnd 
u«  iliK:iu«e.  but  to  tho  fCiHtr  onlf .  to  whom  he  requested  per- 
■DiMiun  to  write.  This  waa  refuaad,  and  Frederick  was  flUed 
<vith  the  rreatest  indignatioa,  from  bodied  curiority.  or  some 
ather  moUv«.  when  he  underatood  that  hia  request  had  been  de- 
•i<Ml    rkm  TkikamlV*  work.  voL  iL— (I  quoUi  from  laeaioqr}. 


She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyv. 
To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 
Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 
Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy ! 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  care  to  rouse  her  boy ; 
Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  love  could  augur  m  recall ; 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bound'mg  Nereid  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  IcA 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  au  oar. 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the  shore ; 
Cut  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Rcgain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now: 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark. 
Than  now  was  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  vie:v. 
No  more  poHuted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  bells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd. 
And  welcomed  T(Mt]uil  as  a  son  restore!  \ 
The  women  throng'd,  embracing  and  embi  seed 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 
And  how  escaped  7  The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha's  cave." 
A  hundred  fires,  fiir  flickering  firom  the  height, 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  ni^t. 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  retum'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  eara'd ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  worid  displays. 


APPENDIX. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE   VOYAGE 
BY  CAFfAIN  BLIGIL 

Ox  the  27th  of  December,  it  blew  a  severe  stflrm  of 
wind  from  the  eastward,  in  the  course  of  which  wt  sa^ 
fered  greatly.  One  sea  broke  away  the  spare  yv^ 
and  spars  out  of  the  starboard  main-chains  ;  anolbv 
broke  into  the  ship,  and  stove  all  the  boats.  Sercftl 
casks  of  beer  that  had  been  lashed  on  deck,  broke  kmet 
and  were  washed  overboard;  and  it  was  ooC  wilhotf 
great  risk  and  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  secure  (be 
boats  firom  being  waslicd  away  entirely.  A  great  qusi>> 
tity  of  our  bread  was  also  damaged,  and  rendcced  uso* 
less,  for  the  sea  had  stove  in  our  stem,  and  fiUed  tke 
cabin  with  water. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  17S8,  we  saw  the  islsod  of 
Tenerifie  about  twelve  leases  distant,  and  neit  daji 
being  Sunday,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  SsbIs 
Cruz.  There  we  took  in  the  necessary  supplies,  uA, 
having  finished  our  business,  sailed  on  the  ICth. 

I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches,  and  p** 
the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr.  Fletcher  ChristiiB 
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M  of  the  mates.  I  havo  always  conmdered  this  a  dc- 
nble  regijlatum  wnen  circumstances  will  admit  of 
•and  I  am  persuaded  that  unbroken  rest  not  only  con- 
ibtilaf  much  towards  the  health  of  the  ship's  company, 
m  evtbles  them  more  readily  to  exert  themselves  in 
ue«  of  sudden  emergcnry. 

Ai  I  wishfed  to  proceed  to  Otahcite  without  stopping, 
reduce*!  the  allowanco  of  bread  to  two-thirds,  and 
uncd  the  water  for  drinking  to  be  filtered  through 
ifMloQ^i  bought  at  TeueriflTe  for  that  purpose.  I 
)w  acquainted  the  ship^s  company  of  the  object  of  the 
>jifc,  and  gave  assurances  of  certain  promotion  to 
■ery  one  whose  endeavours  should  merit  it. 
On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  February,  being  in  south 
litude  '2B°  33  ,  and  44^  44'  west  longitude,  wo  bent 
iw  tails,  and  made  other  necessary  preparations  for 
oouQlering  the  weather  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a ; 
?h  latitude.  Our  distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil 
u  iboiit  100  leagues. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  the  2d  of  March,  oAer 
ein«  that  every  {>erson  was  clean,  divine  service  was 
Hbrmcd,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  this  day : 
lave  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  whom  1  had  before 
^cted  to  take  charge  of  the  third  watch,  a  written 
Icr  to  act  as  lieutenant 

The  cliange  of  temperature  soon  began  to  be  sensi- 
■foh ;  and,  that  the  people  might  not  suffer  from  their 
n  oegligcnce,  I  supplied  them  with  thicker  clothing, 
hetier  suited  to  the  climate.  A  great  number  of 
alw  of  an  immense  size,  with  two  spout-holes  on 
hack  of  the  head,  were  seen  on  the  11th. 
)a  a  complaint  made  to  me  by  the  master,  I  found  it 
^wsary  to  pumsh  Matthew  Quintal,  one  of  the  sea- 
D|With  two  dozen  of  lashes,  for  insolence  and  muti- 
f  behaviour,  which  was  tiie  first  time  that  there  was 

*  occasion  frnr  punishment  on  board. 

^e  were  off  Cape  St.  Di<.*go,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Te  dc  Fuego,  and  the  wind  bt-ing  unfavourable,  I 
if^t  It  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the  eastward 
^en-land  than  to  attempt  passing  throtigh  Straits 
(aire.  We  passed  New  Year's  H.irlwiir  and  Cafic  St. 
D,  and  on  Monday  the  Slst  were  in  latitude  60"  1' 
h.  But  the  wind  became  variable,  and  we  had  bad 
ther. 

:orms,  attended  %vith  a  preat  si-a,  y)r».'v;iilcd  until  the 
of  April.  The  ship  began  to  leak,  and  required 
ping  every  hour,  which  was  no  more  than  we  had 
m  to  expect  from  such  a  continuance  of  gales  of 
1  and  high  soas.  The  decks  also  became  so  leakv 
it  was  necessary  to  all«)l  the  great  cabin,  of  which 
de  little  use  except  in  tine  weather,  to  those  people 
had  not  births  to  hang  their  hammocks  in,  and  by 
neans  the  space  between  decks  wsis  less  crowded, 
ith  all  this  bad  %veatlier,  we  had  the  additional  mor- 
tion  to  fintl,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  that  we  were 
g  ground ;  for,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  exer- 
,  and  keeping  on  tlic  most  aiivnntaneous  tacks,  we 
tile  better  than  drift  before  the  wind.  On  Tuesday 
2d  of  April,  we  had  eight  dowTi  on  the  sick  list, 
Ji€  rftst  of  the  people,  though  in  good  heahh,  were 
ly  fatigued  ;  but  I  saw,  with  much  concern,  that  it 
imrio^sib'.e  to  makeapassacethis  way  tothe  Societv 
d««.  Tor  we  had  now  been  thiriy  ilayi  in  a  tcmprs- 
1  ocean.    Thu-*  the  sca«!c»n  wn*  too  far  advanced  for 

•  e\pect  better  wtatjuT  lo  enable*  us  fo  doiibh^  Caj»e 
i;  and,  from  thcic  and  other  considerations,  I  or- 
d  the  helm  ro  be  put  a-wcathcr,  and  bore  away  for 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  one 
on  board. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  on  Friday  the  2Sd  of  May«ni 
Simon's  Bay,  at  t!ie  Cape,  after  a  tolerable  run.  The 
ship  required  complete  caulking,  for  she  had  become  lo 
leaky,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pump  hourly  in  our  pas- 
sage from  Cape  Horn.  The  sails  and  rigging  also  re- 
quired repair,  and,  on  examining  the  provisions,  a  coo* 
siderable  quantity  was  found  damaged. 

Having  remained  thirt;'-eight  <lays  at  this  place,  and 
my  people  having  received  all  the  aidvantage  that  could 
be  derived  from  refreshments  of  every  kind  that  could 
be  met  with,  we  sailed  on  the  1st  of  July. 

A  gale  of  wind  blew  on  the  20th,  with  a  high  Rea ; 
it  increased  afler  noon  with  such  violence,  that  the^hip 
was  driven  almost  forecastle  under  before  we  could  get 
the  sails  clewed  up.  The  lower  yards  were  lowered, 
and  iho  top-galtant-mast  got  down  upon  deck,  whif'h  re- 
UeTcd  her  much.  We  lay-to  all  nisht,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing bore  away  under  a  reefed  foresail.  The  sea  stiO 
nmning  hiffh,  in  the  afternoon  it  became  very  unsafe 
to  stand  on  ;  we  therefore  lay-to  all  night,  without  any 
accident,  excepting  that  a  man  at  the  steerage  was  thrown 
over  the  wheel  and  much  bniised.  Towards  noon  the 
violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  wc  again  bore  away 
under  the  rccfeii  foresail. 

In  a  few  days  wc  passed  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  where 
there  is  good  fresh  water,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  Dutch 
captain,  and  also  a  hot  spring,  which  boils  fish  as  c<»n- 
pletely  as  if  done  by  a  fire.  Approaching  to  Van  Die- 
men's  land,  we  had  much  bad  weather,  with  snow  and 
hail,  but  nothing  was  seen  to  indicate  our  vicinity,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  except  a  seal,  which  appeared  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  h.-agues  from  it.  We  anchored 
m  Advenlnro  Bay  on  Wedrje^day  the  20tli. 

In  our  passage  hither  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  winds  wvtq  chiolly  from  the  westward,  with  very 
boisterous  weather.  The  approach  of  strong  southerly 
winds  is  announced  by  many  birds  of  the  aJbatroM  or 
pi'tcrel  trilh'* ;  and  the  al>atement  of  the  gale,  or  a  shift 
of  wind  to  the  nf»rthwartl,  by  their  keeping  away.  The 
thermometer  also  varies  five  or  six  degrees  in  its  height, 
when  a  chanp-e  of  these  winds  may  be  expected. 

In  the  land  surrounding  Adventure  Bay  arc  many 
forest  trees  one  hundrt?d  antl  fifty  feet  high ;  we  saw 
one  whirli  nH>asureil  above  thirty-three  fi'ct  in  girth. 
\Ve  observed  several  eagles,  some  beautiful  blue-plu- 
ma ged  herons,  and  parroqucts  in  great  variety. 

Thf*  natives  not  nfipearing,  we  went  in  search  of  them 
towards  Ca[>e  Frederic-Ilenry.  Soon  after,  coming  to 
a  grapnel,  close  to  the  shore,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
land,  we  heard  their  v<»ices,  lik*;  ihe  cackling  of  geese, 
and  twenty  persons  came  out  of  the  woods.  We  threw 
•  rinkcis  ashore  tiexl  up  in  parcels,  whicJi  they  would  not 
<>pr«n  out  until  I  made  an  appearimce  of  leaving  thcro  : 
tney  then  did  8f»,  and,  taking  the  articles  cut,  put  them  ou 
their  heads.  On  lirst  coming  in  sight^  they  made  a 
pnxligious  chitterinir  ui  th- ir  speech,  and  held  their  amw 
over  their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick,  that  it  was  im- 
|»o»sihle  to  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered.  Their 
colour  is  of  a  dtill  h'ack  ;  their  skin  scarilicu  abotit  the 
breast  ami  shoulders.  One  was  distinguished  by  hni 
body  l>einflf  coloured  with  re<l  ochre,  but  all  the  othin^  . 
wfTc  j»ainled  black,  with  a  kind  of  soot,  so  thickly  laid 
over  thr'ir  fa<ps  and  shoulders,  that  it  was  difTicnlt  to 
astrertain  what  they  were  like. 

On  Thursday  the  4Ui  of  September,  we  sailed  out  oT 
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Adtenture  Bay,  ■teering  first  towards  the  easl-south- 
tuH  and  then  to  the  northward  of  east,  when,  on  the 
19th,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  isl- 
ands, which  I  named  Bounty  Isles.  Soon  afterwards 
we  firequently  observed  the  sea,  in  the  night  time,  to  be 
covered  by  luminous  spots,  caused  by  amazing  quanti- 
ties of  small  blubbers,  or  nieduse,  which  emit  a  light, 
like  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  firom  the  strings  or  filaments 
extending  fi?om  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  ood- 
tiDiies  perfectly  dark. 

We  discovered  the  island  of  Otaheite  on  the  25th, 
and,  before  casting  anchor  nejrt  morning  in  Matavai 
Bay,  such  numbers  of  canoes  had  come  off,  that,  after 
the  natives  ascertained  we  were  firiends,  they  came  on 
board,  and  crowded  the  deck  so  much,  that  in  ten  min- 
utes I  could  scarce  find  my  own  people.  The  whole 
distance  which  the  ship  had  run,  in  direct  and  contrary 
courses,  from  the  time  of  leaving  England  until  reach- 
ing Otaheite,  was  twenty-seven  thousand  and  eighty- 
siz  miles,  which,  on  an  average,  was  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  we  lost  our  surgeon  on  the  9lh  of  December. 
Of  late  he  had  scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  the  cabin, 
though  not  apprehended  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
Nevertheless,  appearing  worse  than  usual  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  removed  where  he  could  obtain  more  air,  but 
without  any  benefit,  for  he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards. 
This  unfortunate  man  drank  very  hard,  and  was  so 
averse  to  exercise,  that  he  would  never  be  prevailed  on 
to  take  half  a  dozen  turns  on  deck  at  a  time,  during  all 
the  course  of  the  voyage.     He  was  buried  on  shore. 

On  Monday,  the  fifth  of  January,  the  small  cutter  was 
missed,  of  which  I  was  immediately  apprized.  The 
ship's  company  be'mg  mustered,  we  found  three  men 
absent,  who  had  carried  it  off.  They  had  taken  with 
them  eight  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  with 
regard  to  their  plan,  every  one  on  board  seemed  to  be 
quite  ignorant.  I  therefore  went  on  shore,  and  engaged 
ail  the  chie&  to  assist  in  recovering  both  the  boat  and 
the  deserters.  Accordingly,  the  former  was  brought 
bade  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  five  of  the  natives  ; 
but  the  men  were  not  taken  until  nearly  three  weeks 
afterwards.  Learning  tJie  place  where  they  were,  in  a 
different  quarter  of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  I  went  tliither 
in  the  cutter,  thinking  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  securing  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives. 
However,  they  heard  of  my  arrival ;  and  when  I  was 
%ev  a  house  in  which  they  were,  they  oame  out  want- 
ing their  fir(>-arm9,  and  delivered  themselves  up.  Some 
uf  the  chie&  had  formerly  seized  and  bound  these  de- 
surlers  ;  but  had  been  prevailed  on,  by  fair  |>romises  of 
returning  peaceably  to  the  s^hip,  to  release  them.  But 
finding  an  opjKHtunity  again  to  get  possession  of  their 
arms,  they  set  the  natives  at  defiance. 

The  object  of  the  voyage  bein^  now  completed,  all 
We  breud-fruit  plants,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
and  fifteen,  were  got  on  board  on  Tuesday,  the  Slst  of 
March.  BesldcH  these,  we  Itad  collfcted  many  other 
plants,  some  of  thcni  bearing  the  finest  fruits  in  the 
world ;  and  valuable,  from  afTording  brilliant  dyes,  and 
for  various  properties  besides.  At  sunset  of  the  4lh  of 
April,  we  made  sail  from  Otalieite,  bidding  farewell  to 
an  island  where  fur  twenty-three  weeks  we  had  been 
treated  with  uie  utmost  atFertion  and  rci;ard,  and  which 
wtcmod  to  mcrease  in  proportion  to  <)ur  Ktay.  That 
we  went  not  msonsiUe  to  their  kindness,  the  succeeding 


drcumstancee  soflkieDtly  proved ;  lor  to  the  inmif 
and  endearing  behaviour  of  these  people  may  be  ••• 
cribed  the  motives  inciting  an  ev«it  that  ^ected  Urn 
ruin  of  our  expedition,  which  there  was  every  rsMoa  to 
believe  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  &vow- 
able  issue. 

Next  nKMning  we  got  sight  of  the  island  Huabane; 
and  a  double  canoe  soon  coming  aloo^ide,  oontunDf 
ten  natives,  I  saw  among  them  a  yoimg  man  who  rs> 
collected  me,  and  called  me  by  my  name.  I  had  been 
here  in  the  year  1780,  with  Captain  Cook,  in  the  R»- 
1.  A  few  days  after  sailing  from  this  yand,^ 
weather  became  squally,  and  a  thick  body  of  bbdt 
cbuds  collected  in  the  east.  A  water-spout  was  in  adnrt 
time  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  us,  which  appeared 
to  great  advantage  from  the  darkness  of  the  ckMidi  be> 
hind  it.  As  nearly  as  I  coukl  judge,  the  upper  part  wu 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  about  oght 
inches.  Scarcely  had  I  made  these  remarks,  when  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  ihip. 
We  immediately  altered  our  course,  and  took  m  tB  tiw 
sails  except  the  foresail ;  soon  after  which  it  puMd 
within  tra  yards  of  the  stem,  with  a  rustling  noise,  but 
without  our  feeling  the  least  effect  from  its  being  eo 
near.  It  seemed  to  be  travelUng  at  the  rate  of  abool 
ten  miles  an  hour,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it 
dispersed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  passing  ot.  U 
is  impossible  to  say  what  injury  we  shoukl  have  re- 
ceived had  it  passed  directly  over  us.  Masts,  I  inagioei 
might  have  been  carried  away,  but  I  do  not  apprehcad 
that  it  would  have  endangered  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Passing  several  islands  on  the  way,  we  anchored  it 
Annamooka,  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  an  old  bne 
man  called  Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  here  in  1777,  and 
immediately  recollected,  came  on  board,  akmg  with 
others,  from  different  islands  in  the  vicinity.  1^ 
were  desirous  to  see  the  ship,  and,  on  b^ng  takes 
below,  where  the  bread-fruit  plants  were  unt^ 
they  testified  great  surprise.  A  few  of  these  beisg 
decayed,  we  went  on  shore  to  procure  some  io  their 
place. 

The  natives  exhibited  numerous  marks  of  the  peni- 
liar  mourning  which  they  express  on  losing  their  nk- 
tives ;  such  as  bloody  tcnipleii,  their  heads  beiBg  de- 
prived of  most  of  the  hair,  and,  what  was  worse,  tl^ 
mo8t  the  whole  of  them  had  lost  some  of  their  tinj^ 
Several  fine  boys,  not  above  six  years  old,  had  kMtbolh 
their  little  fingers ;  and  several  of  the  men,  besidei 
these,  had  parted  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  ii{bl 
hand. 

The  chiefii  went  off  with  me  to  dinner,  and  we  car 
ried  on  a  brisk  trade  for  yams ;  we  also  got  pltntaitf 
and  bread-fruit.  But  the  yams  were  in  great  alnwdaBce, 
and  very  fine  and  large.  One  of  them  weighed  above 
forty-five  pounds.  Sailing  canoes  came,  some  of  «bich 
contained  not  less  than  ninety  passengers.  Such  a  oom- 
ber  of  them  gradually  arrived  fit>m  different  iilandci 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  thing  done,  the  siol- 
titude  became  so  ^reat,  and  there  was  no  chief  of  n^ 
ficicnt  authority  to  command  the  whole.  I  thercfere 
ordered  a  watcrinj^  party,  then  empluyed,  to  come  «8 
board,  and  sailed  on  Sunday,  the  26lh  of  April. 

We  kept  near  the  island  of  Kotoo  ail  the  ailervooB 
of  Monday,  in  hope?  that  Rome  cauoes  would  come  off 
to  the  ship,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  The 
wind  being  northerly,  we  steered  to  the  westward  io  the 
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fMlgi  to  paw  KNiCh  of  TofiMi ;  and  I  gaTe  directions 
r  iIm  ooune  to  be  continued  during  the  night.  The 
■Mr  had  the  first  watch,  the  gunner  the  middle 
ttchtud  Mr.  Christian  the  morning  watch.  This 
m  fh»  turn  of  duty  for  the  nighu 

Uitlierto  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course  of 
iatimi|iced  proapehty,  and  had  been  attended  with 
fiMiilmtiii  equally  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  But 
fttj  different  scene  was  now  to  be  disclosed ;  a  con- 
iracj  had  been  ibrraed,  which  was  to  render  all  our 
*  labour  productive  only  of  misery  and  distress ; 
i  k  bad  been  concerted  with  so  much  secrecy  and 
caoMpeclaon,  that  no  one  circumstance  escaped  to 
^y  the  impending  calamity. 
>i  the  night  of  Monday,  the  watch  was  set  as  I  have 
cribed.  Just  before  sunrise,  uu  Tuesday  morning, 
lis  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr,  Christian,  wiUi  the  master- 
inns,  gunner^s  mate,  and  I'homas  Uurkitt,  seaman, 
M  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  nie,  tied  my  hands 
k  a  cord  behind  my  back;  tlircateoing  me  with 
aat  death  if  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  I 
crtheless  called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of 
stance ;  but  the  officers  not  of  their  party  were 
ady  secured  by  seutin^  at  tiu-ir  doors.  At  my 
I  cabin-door  were  three  men,  besides  the  four  within: 
scept  Christian  had  muskets  and  bayonets ;  he  had 

a  cutlass.     1  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  forced 

leek  in  my  shirt,  suffering  great  pain  in  the  mean 

I  from  the  tightness  with  which  my  hands  were 

On  demanding  the  reason  of  such  violence,  the 

answer  was  abuse  for  nut  holding  my  tungye.  The 
ter,thc  gunner,  surgeon,  master's  male,  and  Nelson 
gsrdener,  were  kept  confined  below,  and  the  ibre- 
hway  was  guarded  by  sentinels.     The  boatswain 

carpenter,  and  also  the  clerk,  were  allowed  to 
e  on  deck,  where  they  saw  roe  standmg  abaft  the 
tn-mast,  with  my  bauds  tied  behind  my  back,  imuer 
ard,  with  ChrLstian  at  their  head.  The  boatswain 
then  ordered  to  hoist  out  the  launch,  accompanied 

threat,  if  he  did  nut  do  it  instantly,  to  take  cauc 

flMSELP. 

he  boHt  being  hoisted  out,  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr. 
eCt,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  urifi  Mr.  Samuel,  the 
(,  were  ordered  into  it.  I  demanded  the  intention 
iving  this  order,  and  endcavuured  to  ftersuade  the 
>le  near  ine  not  to  |K;rsist  in  Kuch  actA  of  violence ; 
t  was  to  no  effect ;  fur  the  constant  answer  was, 
Ad  your  tongue,  sir,  or  you  arc  dead  thi.s  moment." 
he  ma!«ler  had  hy  tliis  time  sent,  roqnostinjj  that  he 
It  come  on  deck,  which  was  iiorinitted  ;  hut  he  was 

or- Jcred  back  upain  tu  \v.s  r.il)in.  My  exertions 
irn  the  li  Ic  of  affairs  wrni  «v»nliruMMl ;  whrn  Chris- 

chanpni;  the  cutiass  he  hi*li!  r)r  a  bayonet,  and, 
mg  luc  by  tiie  cord  about  my  handi*  with  a  strong 
r,  thrratened  ine  with  iinniciiate  death  if  I  woiihl 
be  quiet;  an>l  the  villains  around  me  had  their 
cs  cocked  and  bayonets  tl.xed. 
ertain  individuals  wore  t-alied  on  to  got  into  the 
,  and  were  hurried  over  the  shi|i'.^  side  ;  whence  I 
■luded,  that  alunjt  with  thf-ni  I  vva.s  to  be  set  adrift. ! 
lliOT  effort  to  bring  aliout  a  ehan;je  produced  noth- 
but  menaees  of  having  my  brains  blown  out, 
lie  boiilswain  and  th«>.si»  seamen  who  were  to 
;nit  into  the  b<)at,  were  allowi-d  to  rollect  twine, 
ras,  hncj?,  sails,  cordage,  an  cighl-and-tw^nty  gal- 


lon cask  of  water ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  150  pounds  of 
bread,  with  a  small  quantity  cf  rum  and  wine ;  also  a 
quadrant  and  compass ;  but  he  was  prohibited,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  touch  any  map  or  astronomical  book,  and 
any  instrument,  or  any  of  my  surveys  ard  drawings. 

The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the  se»* 
men  whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat« 
Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his 
crew.  1  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  recover  the  ship.  The  officers  were  next  called 
on  deck,  and  forced  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  boat, 
while  I  was  kept  apart  from  evwy  one  abaft  the  niixen> 
mast.  Christian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  held  the  cord 
fastening  my  liands,  and  tiie  guard  around  me  jtood 
with  their  pieces  cocked ;  but  on  my  daring  the  un» 
grateful  wretches  to  Are,  they  uncocked  them.  Isaac 
Martin,  one  of  them,  1  saw,  had  an  inciination  to  assist 
me ;  and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  bps  being 
quite  parched,  w  e  explained  each  other's  sentiments  bjr 
looks.  But  tliis  was  observed,  and  he  was  removed. 
He  then  got  into  the  boat,  attempting  to  leave  the  ship; 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Some  others 
were  also  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

it  appeared  to  me,  that  Christian  was  some  time  m 
doubt  whether  he  should  keep  the  carpenter  or  his 
mates.  At  length  he  determined  for  the  latter,  and  the 
carpenter  was  ordered  into  the  boat.  He  was  permitted, 
thougli  not  without  op)>usition,  to  take  his  tool-chest. 

Mr.  Samuel  secured  rny  journals  and  commission,  with 
some  important  shi{>-|)apers;  this  he  did  with  great  reso* 
lution,  though  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save 
the  time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  drawings, 
and  remarks  for  fii'teen  years  past,  wliich  were  very 
numerous,  when  he  was  hurried  away  with — ^  Damn 
your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to  get  what  you  have." 

Much  aliercHtiun  took  place  aiiiung  llie  mutinous  crew 
during  the  transaction  uf  iliis  whole  affair.  Some  swore, 
*^  I  Ml  be  damned  if  he  does  not  find  his  way  home,  if  he 
gets  any  thing  with  him,"  meaning  me  ;  and  when  the 
car])entcr's  cln^st  was  carrying  away,  ^*  Damn  my  eyes, 
he  will  have  a  vessel  built  in  a  month;"  while  others  ridi- 
culed tlie  helpless  hituation  of  the  boat,  which  was  very 
deep  in  the  water,  and  had  so  little  room  for  those  wbu 
were  in  her.  As  fur  Christian,  he  seemed  as  if  medi- 
tating dcstructiun  on  himself  and  every  one  elat, 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  the  mutineers  laughed  at  roe, 
and  said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  guing;  four  cutlasscsi)  however,  were  thrown 
into  the  boat,  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

The  officers  and  men  btung  in  the  boat,  they  oidy 
waiteil  for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms  informed 
Christian,  whu  then  said,  **Cunie,  Captain  Bligh,  your 
offirers  and  men  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go 
with  them;  if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance, 
you  will  instantly  l)eput  to  death;"  and  without  further 
erreniuny,  I  was  furced  over  the  side  by  a  tribe  of  armed 
ruffians,  where  th(>y  untied  my  hands.  Being  in  the 
bf)at,  wc  w<'re  veered  astern  by  a  rope.  A  few  pieces 
uf  i)urk  were  thrown  tu  us,  also  the  fu'ir  cutlasses.  Th« 
arnu)rer  and  carpenter  then  called  out  to  me  to  remem 
ber  that  they  had  nu  hand  in  the  transaction.  Aflei 
having  been  kept  some  liino  to  make  sport  for  thest 
unfeeling  wrelchfs,  and  having  undergone  much  ridk 
eulo,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open  ocean. 

Eighteen  |)CRious  were  with  me  in  the  boat,  — cht 
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maater,  acting  aurgeon,  botanist,  gimner,  boatswain, 
carpenter,  master,  and  quarter-master's  mate,  two  quar- 
cei^masters,  the  sail-maker,  two  cook^,  my  clerk,  the 
batcher,  and  a  boy.  There  remained  on  board,  Fletcher 
Christian,  the  master^s  mate ;  Peter  Haywood,  Edward 
Young,  George  Stewart,  midshipmen ;  the  master-at^ 
•rms,  gunner's  mate,  boatswain's  mate,  gardener,  ar^ 
rooror,  carpenter's  mate,  carpenter's  crew,  and  four- 
teen seamen,  being  altogether  the  most  able  men  of  the 
■hip's  company. 

Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  towards 
the  island  of  Tofoa,  which  bore  north-east  about  ten 
leagues  distant.  The  ship  while  in  sight  steered  west- 
north-west,  but  this  I  considered  only  as  a  feint,  for 
when  we  were  sent  away,  **  Huzza  for  Oloheite !"  was 
frequently  heard  among  the  mutineers. 

Christian,  the  chi^f  of  them,  was  of  a  respectable 
bmily  in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the  third 
voyage  he  had  made  with  mc«  Notwithstanding  the 
roogfatfiess  with  which  I  was  treated,  the  remembrance  of 
past  kindness  produced  some  remorse  in  him.  While 
fhey  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  him  whether 
this  was  a  proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he  had 
experienced  of  my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturbed 
at  the  question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion, 
••That— Captain  Bligh — that  is  the  thing — I  am  in 
hdl — I  am  in  hell."  His  abilities  to  take  charge  of  the 
third  watch,  as  I  had  so  divided  the  ship's  company, 
were  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

Haywood  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as  well 
as  Christian.  These  two  had  been  objects  of  my  partic- 
ular regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken  great  pains 
to  instruct  them,  having  entertained  hopes  that,  as  pro- 
fessional men,  they  would  have  become  a  credit  to  their 
country.  Young  was  well  recommended ;  and  Stewart 
of  creditable  parents  in  the  Orkneys,  at  which  place,  on 
the  return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas  in  1780, 
we  received  so  many  civilities,  that  in  consideration  of 
these  alone  I  should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me, 
Rut  he  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

When  I  had  time  to  reflect,  an  inward  satisfaction 
prevented  the  depression  of  my  spirits.  Yet,  a  few 
houn  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly  flatter- 
ing; I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  with 
every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service ;  the  object 
•f  the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two-thirds  of  it  now 


completed.  The  remaining  part  had  every  proapitetf 
success. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be  thecaoMrf 
such  a  revolt  ?  In  answer,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  ik 
routineers  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  i 
happier  life  among  the  Otaheitans  than  they  could  pea* 
sibly  enjoy  in  England ;  which,  joined  to  some  kmk 
connexions,  most  probably  occasioned  the  whole  truf* 
action. 

The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  wSd^ui 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation ;  posseand  of 
great  sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  nab 
them  be  admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  soondl 
attached  to  our  people,  that  they  rather  encoaagei 
their  stay  among  them  than  otherwise,  and  even  nMhde 
them  promises  of  largo  possessions.  Under  tboe,  and 
many  other  concomitant  circumstances,  it  ought  hanilj 
to  be  the  subject  of  surprise  that  a  set  of  sailon,  nool 
of  them  void  of  connexions,  should  be  led  away,  wboro 
they  had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  midrt 
of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  wboro 
there  was  no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allun* 
ments  of  dissipation  are  beycmd  any  conception  tbot 
can  be  formed  of  it.  The  utmost,  however,  that  a  oob> 
mander  could  have  expected,  was  desertionf .  toA  u 
have  already  happened  more  or  less  in  the  Sooth  Sou, 
and  not  an  act  of  open  mutiny. 

But  the  secrecy  of  this  mutiny  surpasses  bel'ieC  Thi^ 
teen  of  the  party  who  were  now  with  me  had  alwayt 
lived  forward  among  the  seamen ;  yet  neither  thej,  nor 
the  messmates  of  Christian,  Stewart,  Haywood,  mi 
Young,  had  ever  observed  any  circumstance  to  excii« 
suspicion  of  what  was  plotting ;  and  it  is  not  won<ierft' 
if  I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  my  mind  being  entirelj  free 
from  suspicion.  Perhaps,  had  marines  been  on  boird, 
a  sentinel  at  my  cabin-door  might  have  prevented  il ; 
for  I  constantly  slept  with  the  door  open,  that  the  officer 
of  the  watch  might  have  access  to  me  on  all  occaoons. 
If  the  mutiny  had  been  occasioned  by  any  grierancoit 
either  real  or  imaginary,  I  must  have  discovered  syttf 
toms  of  discontent,  which  would  have  put  me  on  tnj 
guard ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  With  Christian,  m 
particular,  I  was  on  the  most  friendly  tenns ;  that  very 
day  he  was  engaged  to  have  dined  with  me ;  and  tbo 
preceding  night  he  excused  himself  from  supping  with 
me  on  pretence  of  indisposition,  for  which  I  felt  cob> 
cemed,  having  no  suspicions  of  his  honour  or  iotegntj* 


Eiit  Slue  of  IStotif e ; 

OR, 

CARMEN  SECULARS  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS. 


'  Impar  Cengreg$u*  Achilli/ 


Th«  "good  c  Id  times" — all  times,  when  old,  an ^ good — 
Are  gone ;  the  present  might  be,  if  they  would ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  arc,  and  greater  still 
Want  riiUe  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will  ; 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field  is  given 


I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough — for  what  ? — to  weep  again. 

II. 
All  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad. 
Rtn  Jer!  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
II  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  noi  all,  so  much. 


To  ihose  who  olay  their  "tricks  before  hi^h  Heaven.".! lis  vcrv  rival  almost  dcem'd  him  such. 
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re  teen  the  intellectual  race 
and,  liice  Titans,  face  to  face — 
da,  with  a  dashing  sea 
»  between,  which  HowM  all  free, 
Ullows  of  the  ^gcan  roar 
Hellenic  and  Phrygian  shore, 
ire  they — the  rivals  ? — a  few  feet  • 
irth  divide  each  winding-sheet, 
ill  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Its  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 
iweepa  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 
'  dust,**  but  half  ibi  tale  untold. 
n  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
>kl  folds,  ihe  tomb  preserves  its  form — 
e,  but  still  aUke  below ; 
y  thine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
opatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea, 
Srom  empire  she  lured  Antony  ; 
lander's  urn  a  show  be  grown 
e  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown — 
ow  worse  than  vain,  at  Icng'h  appear 
R*t  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear, 
worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
lit  name,  or  but  \ua  death  and  birth 
ion ;  while  his  native  Greece 
desolation,  save  iLt  peace, 
or  worlds  to  conqticr!"  he  who  ne'er 
he  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare ! 
he  busy  Northern  IkIo  unknown, 
(  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 
s  he,  the  modom,  mijjhtier  far, 
K>  kin«,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 
sostri?,  whose  tmharnossM  kings, 
ihe  bit,  believe  themselves  with  win»s 
he  dust  o*er  which  they  crawl*d  of  late, 
he  chariot  of  the  ciiicftain's  state  ? 
>  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild? 
le  was  empires,  and  whtwe  stakes  were 
cs  ; 

',  earth — whose  dice  wort;  human  bones  ? 
rrand  result  in  yon  lone  inle, 
nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
•Id  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
nibble  at  his  narrow  ca«;e  ; 
vey  the  Quellcr  of  the  Nations 
quabbtins  oVr  disputed  rations  ; 
rceive  him  mourning,  as  ho  dines, 
d  dishes  ami  o\*r  stinted  wines  ; 
uarrels  ui>on  petty  thinjj^ — 
lan  who  scourged  or  f«»asted  kings? 
scales  m  whirh  his  fortune  hangs, 

statement  and  an  earPs  harangues ! 
f'd,  a  book  rrfused,  ran  shake 
f  him  who  kept  tho  world  awake, 
d  the  Tamer  of  the  Groat, 
•f  all  could  teazo  or  irritate— 
ailor  and  the  prying  spy, 

stranger  with  his  notc.'-lK>ok  nigh  ? 
1  dung'^on,  he  had  still  Imm.-u  jyreal  ; 
>w  little,  was  this  niiddlo  sUitc, 
3nson  and  a  palace,  where 
uld  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear  I 

2  bb 


Vain  hit  complaint — my  lord  presents  his  bill. 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 
Vain  was  his  sickness, — ^never  was  a  crime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt 's  a  crime ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  niaintain'd  his  cause. 
Hath  lost  hit  place,  and  gained  the  world's  applause. 
But  smile — tliough  ah  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 
I'hough,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  hit  tire  shall  ne'er  embrace. 
None  ttand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind,- • 
Smile — for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  hit  chain. 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  hit  again. 

IV. 

How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign. 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  Uttle  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be ! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  thmigh  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse. 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings,  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  thrir  tjrrant't  ape  : 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave. 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailor,  duteous  to  the  last. 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast« 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid. 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  Ihe  mast; 
When  Victory's  Gallic  colunm  shall  but  rise. 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies. 
The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust. 
And  mighty  Nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him  ?    Can  glory's  lutt 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  of  the  fetter'd  dust? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists. 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 
Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle. 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  pantheon,  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 
Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  his  bones, 
To  rear  amid  a  pyramid  of  thrwncs  ; 
Or  carried  onward,  in  the  battle's  van. 
To  form,  like  Guesclin's'  dust,  her  Ulisman. 
But  be  as  it  is,  the  time  may  come 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  Ukc  Ziska's  dmin. 

V. 
Oh,  Heaven !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature , 
Oh,  earth !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle !  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well. 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell! 


1  Gufwclin  diod  durinc  the  sicra  nf  a  city  -  it  i 
am]  the  key •  were  broutht  ane  laM  np»n  his  Uei,  ^  *««i  I 
pUce  might  appear  leodered  to  bis  Mhes. 
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Ve  Alps,  which  new'd  him  in  his  dawninf  flights 

Uoyer  the  nctor  of  a  hundred  fighu ! 

Thou  Rome,  who  saw'it  thy  Cesar's  deeds  outdone ! 

Alas !  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon  7 

The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights, 

To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites? 

£gypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 

Forgotten  Pharaolis  from  their  long  repose. 

And  shook  within  her  pyramids  to  hear 

A  new  Carobyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 

While  the  dark  ^ades  of  forty  ages  stood 

like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood ; 

Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  heU, 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren  sand 

To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 

Spain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 

Austria !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'en  capital 

Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic !— Frederics  but  in  name 

And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame  ; 

WIk),  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fdl. 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  ;  ye  who  dwell 

^Vhere  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 

Poland  1  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass'd. 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste : 

Forp  tting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim. 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguishM  name  ; 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear : 

KoHciusko !  on— on— on — ^the  thirst  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar ; 

The  half>barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

Gleam  in  the  sun,  but 't  is  a  sun  that  sets ! 

Moscow !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career. 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 

To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how !  wiih  spire 

And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 

The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 

Sublimest  of  volcanos  !  Etna's  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hccla's  tame ; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 

For  gasping  tourists,  from  his  hackncy'd  height : 

Thou  stand's!  alone  unrivalPd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  m  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 

Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem 

To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  Icam, 

Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe. 

Till  foil  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow  ; 

How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  siient  fang 

Pierce,  till  hosts  pcrish'd  with  a  single  pang! 

In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 

For  ihe  gay  thousands  of  his  Hashing  ranks ; 

In  vain  shall  Franco  recall  beneath  her  vines 

Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines, 

•ir  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 

In  frozen  mummies  on  the  polar  plains. 

Itt  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 

Hei  oflspring  chill'd — iu  beams  are  now  forsaken. 

iH*  an  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war. 

What  shall  r«ltim  7   TheoooqiMror'sbrokflncv! 


The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !    Again 

The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory. 

Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  die : 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 

Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign,  as  b«f.ore ; 

But  thc^  exhausted  Fortune  quits  their  fieM, 

And  Lcipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquuh'd  yidd; 

The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  Uon's  side 

To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolf's,  and  fox's  guide ; 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despur 

The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all !  oh,  France !  who  foood 

Thy  long  fair  fields  plough'd  up  as  hostile  grottsd, 

Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 

His  only  victor,  from  Montinartre's  hill 

Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris,  and  ihoii,  iile, 

Which  scc'st  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile. 

The  momentary  shfllcr  of  his  pride. 

Till,  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride ; 

Oh,  France  !  retaken  by  a  single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch! 

Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo, 

Which  prove  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 

VVon,  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery  ; 

Oh,  dull  Saint  HeU-n !   with  thy  jailor  nigh — 

Hear!  hear!  Prometheus' from  his  rock  appeal 

To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feci 

His  power  and  glor>-,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year  ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long. 

So  ofl,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray'd ; 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

The  reed  of  fortune  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 

Of  fame  the  Mokx:h  or  the  demi-god  ; 

His  country's  Ctesar,  Europe's  Hamiibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 

Yet  vanity  herself  had  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sou<;ht. 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  )»age. 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  simple  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  rlimbs  to  heaven, 

Cabning  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven. 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 

Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth* 

While  Washington 's  a  watch-word,  such  as  oe'ei 

Shall  sink  while  there 's  an  echo  left  to  air : 

While  even  the  Spaniarifs  thirst  of  gold  and  war 

Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar ! 

Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 

Which  waficd  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  uravc,— 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave. 

Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 

The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through. 

And  cni5h*d  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own 

To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  llironc  ? 

VI. 

But 't  will  not  be— the  spark 's  awaken'd — lo! 
TTic  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  fom»er  gU»w ; 


1  I  r«-fer  iIm-  n«ador  to  ihf>  f?r«  nddrrM  c»f  Prctmrihf**  ' 
iGtfchriiw.  when  b«  is  left  alone  by  hn  atisodanis,  aarf  ^^ 
the  anival  of  lbs  Cbonis  of  Ssa-ajmplM. 
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igb  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
fat  km^  mgtB  of  alternate  gore, 
id  where  7  in  that  avenging  clime 
m  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
es*  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew, 
rorid  redeems  her  name  of  **•  New.** 
aspiration  breathed  afresh, 
«ds  withhi  degraded  flesh, 
iibed  the  Persian  firom  the  shore 
oeioas— No!  she  still  is  Greece/moe  more. 
B  cause  makes  mjrriads  of  one  breast! 
e  east,  or  Helots  of  the  west ; 
(Bd  on  Athos'  peaks  unfiirlM, 
no  standard  streams  o*cr  either  w<Mrld : 
u  wears  again  Harmodius*  sword ; 
lief  abjures  his  foreign  lord  ; 
t  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek ; 
d<Hn  plumes  the  crest  of  each  Cacique ; 
spots,  heromM  on  either  shore, 
f  from  tlie  roused  Atlantic's  roar : 
Jpe*s  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 
y  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
e  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
lia  to  the  mighty  main  : 
rom  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 
he  ^gean,  mindful  of  the  day 
—there,  there  the  waves  arise, 
I'd  by  tyrant  victories, 
ibandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 
IS  unto  whom  they  gave  tlieir  creed. 
Hi  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 
feud  encouraged  lo  beguile, 
ded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
it  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ; — 
s  shall  teil  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
end  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
•  ell :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Huian,  with  his  mask  of  peace, 
the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
serf?,  and  set  the  nal  ions  free  ? 
erve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
the  CossaOjUe's  prowling  caravan ; 
oil  for  masters,  than  await, 
r  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate,^ 
f  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
t,  exulting  but  for  Uirall, 
lousands  as  a  meet  reward 
courtier  in  the  czar's  regard  ; 
immediate  owner  never  tastes 
ms  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
imb  even  to  tlieir  own  despair, 
le  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

VII. 
le  within  the  hoariest  clime, 
lorn  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  time  ; 
ne  where  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 
rken  to  a  dubious  cloud, 
erivcs  ;  renown 'd,  romantic  Spain 
the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 
i  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde, 
r  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 
s  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
[ilains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 
lyo  on  his  mountain  rears 
:  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 


That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

"'  [hs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  s<»ig  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerage, 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  reahn  from  whence  they  sprang. 

Bui  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their  sway 

Yet  led  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they : 

The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 

The  inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 

The  faith's  red  *«  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel. 

While  sat  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  crael, 

Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony  ! 

The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 

By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth ; 

The  long>dcgcnerate  noble ;  the  debased 

Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced 

But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm  ; 

The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd ; 

The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade ; 

The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  every  shore. 

Save  hers  who  eam'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 

The  very  language,  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 

And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes. 

Neglected  or  forgotten  : — such  was  Spain ; 

But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 

These  worst,  these  hmne  invaders,  felt  and  feel 

The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 

Up !  up  again !  undaunted  Tauridor ! 

The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 

Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo !  not  in  vain 

Revive  the  cry — "  lago !  and  close  Spam !"» 

Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round. 

And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 

The  exterminating  war ;  the  desert  plain  ; 

The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  sUin  ; 

The  wild  Sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 

Of  vulture-plumed  guerillas,  on  the  stoop 

For  their  incessant  prey  ;  the  desperate  wall 

Of  Saragossa,  mighuest  in  her  fall  ; 

The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 

Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade  ; 

The  kqifc  of  Arragon,*  Toledo's  steel ; 

The  famous  lance  of  chivabx>us  Castile ; 

The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan ; 

The  Andaiusian  courser  in  the  van  ; 

The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid  ; 

And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  C  id  : — 

Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.     Advance, 

And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom.  Franco 

VIH. 
But  lo !  a  congress !  What,  that  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Adantic  ?  May  we  hope  the  sara« 
For  out%v«ii  Europe  7  With  the  sound  arise. 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 
The  prophets  of  young  fi-eedom,  siimmon'd  far 
From  dimes  of  Washington  and  Bolivai ; 
Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 
Whoso^thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas ; 

1  "  Sl  lag o  !  and  ckxe  SpdiD  !"  the  old  i^paotsh  wai  orj 
9  The  ArrafrwiiaiM  are  pecuiiarijr  dexierous  in  the  'jm  tf 

tkb  MreopcD,  and  diaplajed  it  particularly  in  formor  I-'tmicIi 

waia. 
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And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 

Rubed  in  the  litrhtnings  uhich  his  hand  allay'd ; 

And  Washington,  the  lyranl-tamcr,  wake, 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  tolio  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 

That  should  redeem  the  many  ?   PVho  renew 

This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assignM 

To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? — 

The  blessM  alliance  which  says  three  are  all ! 

An  earthly  trinity !  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  Heavt;n\  as  man  is  mimickM  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one, 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  tlieir  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed : 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  ^sop's  firogs 

Than  we !  for  ours  arc  animated  logs. 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow, 

All  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

Unto  t^ie  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  blessM  Verona  !  since  the  holy  three 
With  tlicir  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 
JIonourM  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  "  all  the  Capulets  ;'* 
Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great," 
♦*Can'  Grande"  (which  I  venture  to  translate) 
•  To  these  sublimer  pugs  ?  Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ; 
Thine  arnphithcHtrc,  where  Romans  sate ; 
And  Danto's  exile,  sheUer'ii  by  thy  gate  ; 
Thy  good  old  man,'  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in : 
Would  tliat  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe  !  rear  monuments  of  shame. 
To  tell  oppression  that  the  world  is  tame ! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage — 
The  comedy  i^  not  upon  the  stage  ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribbonry  and  stars — 
Then  gaze  upon  it  tltrough  thy  dungeon  bari ; 
Clasp  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
Fur  thus  much  still  thy  fettered  hands  are  free ! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  czar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war ! 

As  eager  for  a  pUudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  hebn ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 

And  generous  spirit  when  His  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half-dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 

But  hardcnM  back  whene'er  the  morning  *8  raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  Uberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace, 

Ilfkw  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  G 


I  The  fiuaotts  oM  man  of  Verona. 


How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ; 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  south  long  hid,— 
A  Messing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows. 
By  having  Muscovites  for  fricmls  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son ! 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
And  that  which  Sc3rthia  was  to  him  of  yore. 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberians  shore. 
Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth  : 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine, 
Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.' 
Spain  too  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles— 
The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 
Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xcres*  sunny  fields  ; 
Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 
Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  bonin 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout, 
Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route. 
To  infest  the  clime,  whose  skies  and  laws  are  port, 
With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure ; 
Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 
Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  \on%  ago : 
And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey? 
Alas  !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 
I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 
But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I  'd  wander 
Rather  a  worm  than  »uch  an  Alexander ! 
Be  slaves  who  will,  the  Cynic  shall  be  free; 
His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinop^ : 
Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  face  of  monarchs  for  an  ^  honest  man.'' 

XI. 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  vUra  Ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries?  and  her  noisy  Chambers, 
And  tribune  which  each  orator  first  clambers. 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and,  when  't  is  found. 
Hears  **  the  lie"  echo  (or  his  answer  round  7 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  hetr ; 
A  Gallic  senate  halli  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day,  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  truo  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  fatlicr. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long  and  interru[iting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulrained  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction, 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  ^*  Action,  action !" 

XII. 
But  where 's  the  monarch  7  hath  he  dined  7  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  7 


1  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Pt^ter  (e-iikd  ^ 
Great  by  courtesy)  when  surrouaded  by  the  Monula**'* 
the  banks  of  tbo  river  Pralh. 
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Qonarjr  pAt^g  risen, 

be  royal  entrailit  to  a  prison  7 

lentcd  movements  stirrM  the  troops? 

novemcots  fuIIowM  traitorous  soups  7 

laro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 

ctooiigh  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 

Ah  !  in  thy  dejected  looks 

— 's  treason,  in  her  cooks ! 

!  b  it,  canst  thou  say, 

be  the** ?" 

:  thou  leave  calm *s  green  abode, 

t  and  Horatian  ode, 

iple  who  \vi!l  not  be  ruled, 

:h  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school'd  7 

as  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 

-the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 

vcon,  form*d,  at  l)est« 

host  and  as  good  a  guest. 

tia9,  and  to  know  by  heart 

poet*8,  all  the  gourmand's  art ; 

'ays,  now  and  then  a  wit, 

hen  digestion  may  permit — 

rem  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 

I  martyrdom  enough  for  thee ! 

Xlli. 

Jbion  pass  without  a  phrase 

Driton  in  her  wonted  praise  7 

—and  George — and  glory  and  the  islec — 

ritain — wealth  and  freedom's  smiles — 

iiat  held  invasion  far  aloof— 

>jocts,  all  alike  tax-prouf— 

gton,  with  eagle  beak  so  curi'd, 

3  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  !* 

>— and  trade — and (hush !  not  yet 

imposts  or  of  debt) 

loufh)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
life  slit  a  goose-quill 't  other  day — 
rho  have  weatherM  every  storm, — 
ven  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  reform)." 
themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
seed  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 
lany  volumes  far  and  near, 
casion  you  should  find  them  here. 
;  may  remain,  perchance,  to  chime 
and,  what  *s  stranger  still,  with  rhyme ; 
genius.  Canning !  may  permit, 
statesman,  still  was  bom  a  wit, 
en  in  thcu  dull  house,  couldst  tame 
1  proee  tliine  own  poetic  flame ; 
»ost,  our  only  orator, 
aise  thee — Tories  do  no  more, 
uch  ; — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
:  upholds  them  than  it  awes. — 
ill  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo, 
)  leads,  the  duteous  pack  will  follow : 
'e  mistake  their  yelling  cry, 
game  is  not  an  eulogy ; 
ir  than  the  four-footed  pacK, 
at  would  lure  the  bipeds  back, 
rths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
ion's  feet  extremely  sure  ; 

Taso  suspendit  aJunco." — Horace. 

pplifls  it  to  one  wbo  merely  wos  imperious  to 


The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  lust 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  thcu  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  7  the  animal  shows  blood. 

xrv. 

Alas !  the  country ! — how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen  7 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease. 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  7 
To  hunt  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com  7 
But  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall — 
Kin  ^8,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 
A    .  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  7 

%  ny  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign  7 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices 
Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintain'd  your  prices; 
He  amplified,  to  every  lord's  content. 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy — ^high  rent. 
Why  did  the  Tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  7 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  7 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 
But  what  of  that  7  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way. 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  7 
The  purse-proud  tenant  never  known  to  fail? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  lef^  on  hand  7 
The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land  7 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  7 
The  doubling  rental  7  What  an  evil 's  peace ! 
In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill. 
In  vain  the  commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  tn(ere«l— (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  iand'f — 
The  land's  selP-intercst  groans  firom  shore  Iv  tfl^orc 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up  *  up  again :  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notesi. 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes. 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice. 
Her  k>aves  will  k)wer  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah !  **  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  hi^ 
Are  gone— their  oven  ck>sed,  their  ocean  dry ; 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  milUons  spebt, 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 
They  who  are  not  so  had  their  turn — and  ticni 
About  still  flows  from  fortune's  equal  ura ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  pivif   .ed. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm ! 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  h^nus. 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 
Safe  in  their  bams,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why?  for  rent! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear- wrung  millions — why  7  for  rent  * 
They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they 

meant 

To  die  for  England— why  then  live  7  for  rent ! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent  * 
Theu-  bve  dT  camirj^  nuUions  all  naspenlv 
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How  reconcile? — by  reconciting  rent. 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 

No:  down  with  every  thing,  and  np  with  rent! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  rent,  rent ! 

Thou  sold^st  thy  birthright,  Esau !  for  a  mess : 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more  or  eaten  len : 

Now  thou  hast  svriUM  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 

Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

Such,  landlords,  was  your  appetite  for  war, 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar ! 

What,  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  o'er  cash? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 

80  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fidl. 

And  found  on  'Change  a  foundling  hospital! 

Lo,  mother  church,  while  ail  reli^on  writhes. 

Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  tithes ; 

Hie  prelates  go  to— where  the  saints  have  gone. 

And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one ; 

Chuit^,  state,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  daric, 

Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 

Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 

Another  Babel  soars— but  Britain  ends. 

And  whv  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants. 

And  prop  the  hill  df  these  agrarian  ants. 

**  Oo  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise ;" 

Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice. 

Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fkin  deny 

The  debt  of  nations :  pray,  v>ho  made  it  high  ? 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 
The  new  Syniplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Aldna  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleavened  ore. 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the  stake. 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  nnnes. 
Or  peace,  or  plenty,  com,  or  oil,  or  wines ; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  fiill  of  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings !  they  kindly  draw  your  own ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns,  they  control. 
And  waft  a  loan  ^  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
The  banker— broker— baron — ^brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrtipt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone ;  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per  centage  firom  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march— 
T  at  gold,  not  stee!,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  vctu 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land : 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
Tlie  accursed  HuOf  more  brutal  than  of  old : 


Two  Jews — but  not  Samaritan*— direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  7 
A  congress  forms  their  **  Now  Jerusalem," 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham !  dost  thou  see  the  sight? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine. 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show— 
(Where  now,  oh.  Pope !  is  thy  forsaken  toe  7 
Could  it  not  &vour  Judah  with  some  kidu  7 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  ^*  kick  against  the  pricks?") 
On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh. 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  **  pound  of  fledi." 

XVI. 
Strange  sight  this  congress !  destined  to  unite 
AU  that 's  incongruous,  all  that 's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of  the  sovereigns — they  're  alike, 
A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 
But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  simp. 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  k'mgs. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design: 
There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 
There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  rotrtws;' 
And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartan ; 
There  Montmorency,  the  sworn  foe  to  charten. 
Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  edat. 
To  ftvnish  articles  for  the  **Debat8  ;" 
Of  war  so  certain — ^yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  **  Moniteur." 
Alas !  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err? 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 
He  falls  indeed, — perhaps  to  rise  again, 
*'  AUnost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain." 

XVU. 
Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  moumftil  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 
The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride ; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modem  Troy ; 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen : 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery !  cotild  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter?  What  did  Franco's  widow  there? 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave— 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  peUy  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberiain ; 
The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantiiei. 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  v«ii 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  Southern  seats 
Yet  still  she  mles  the  pastoral  realm  of  cbeeie. 


1  MomifturCbatcaubriaod.  who  ha*  not  fortoit«ttli»ii 
in  the  ministor,  received  a  handaoiiM  rfiaipiiiiif«l  at  V« 

from  a  literary  aovereimu  "  Ah  I  Monsieur  C .  ai» 

related  to  that  Chaieaulfriaad  who — who— who  has  wf 
»0metking  (ecrit  QUfigme  ck»tt)?'*  It  n  said  that  the  Ai 
of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  nomeot  of  hia  leg itioBSSf. 
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ews  the  traveller  report 
»ingB  of  her  mimic  court. 
Verona  sees  her  shorn 
-while  nations  gaze  and 
ind's  ashes  have  had  time 
^hospitable  clime, 
ill  ashes  can  grow  cold — 
ibers  soon  will  burst  the  mould)  ; 
Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 
s!  on  Pyrrhus*  arm  she  leans! 
m,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 
id*!  hal^shattcrM  sceptre  through, 
«pted !  Could  a  slave 
I  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave ! 
ik,  betray  no  inward  strife, 
nan  grows  as  Ex  a  wife ! 
in  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 
I  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jesti  7 


xvni. 

But,  tired  of  fiireign  follies,  I  turn  home. 

And  sketch  the  group— the  picture 's  yet  to  corner 

My  Muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt. 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt! 

While  throng'd  the  Chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 

To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman ! 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry,  **  Claymore !" 

To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 

G'vr6  the  gross  sirk>in  of  a  City  Celt, 

She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 

That  I  awoke— and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 


Here,  reader,  wiD  we  pause : — ^if  there 's  no  harm  in 
This  first— you  HI  have,  perhaps,  a  second  **  Cannen,** 


Ctie  m»ion  of  ^uXifi^fnt 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 

BY  THE  COMPOSITION  SO  ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  ••  WAT  TYLER.* 


A  Daniel  eome  (o  judfment !  yea.  a  Danisl! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  isachini  om  that  word. 


I. 

by  the  celestial  gate, 
rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
sd  been  given  of  late ; 
lace  by  any  means  was  full, 
Uic  era  **  cighty-eighl," 
taken  a  loiignr,  stnmger  puU, 
l^her,"  SK  they  say 
ew  most  souls  another  way. 

II. 

re  singing  out  of  tune, 
h  having  little  else  to  do, 
1  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
way  young  star  or  two, 
comet,  which  too  soon 
Minds  o*er  the  ethereal  blue, 
inc^  with  its  playftd  tail, 
setimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

in. 

np\m  had  n'tired  on  high, 
barges  past  all  care  below ; 
!M  fin*d  nought  in  the  sky 
ling  angel's  black  bureau ; 
xl,  the  facts  to  mulUply 
dity  of  vice  and  woe, 
p*d  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 
rrearof  human  iUs. 


IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years. 
That  be  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  chenibe,  earthly  ministers). 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  cf  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks : 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  derin. 


This  was  a  handsome  board— at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do. 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day,  too,  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust— 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  bk>od  and  duat 

VI. 

This  by  the  way ;  't  is  not  mine  to  record 
What  angels  shrink  fixmi :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorred. 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  swcMrd, 
It  almost  quenchM  his  innate  thirst  of  «vil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion- 

'T  is,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion). 
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VII. 
I^t  'b  skip  a  f»;\v  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 

TVhirh  poojj'.cd  earth  no  bottetf  hell  as  wont. 
And  heaven  none — (hey  form  the  tyrant^s  lease, 
With  nothing  but  new  names  inscribed  upon 't ; 
T  will  one  day  finish  :  ineantune  they  increase, 

'*  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 
Like  Saint  John^s  foretold  beasts  ;  but  ours  are  bom 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIII. 
In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 

Died  George  the  Third ;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  jior  external  sun : 
A  better  farmer  ne*er  brushed  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 
He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind. 
One  half  as  mad — and  t*  other  no  less  blind. 

IX. 

He  died ! — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  do  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusi<Mi ; 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth : 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

I  X. 

Fonn'd  a  sepulchral  melo-dramc.     Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?     The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

rhere  throbbed  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the  pall; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  k>w 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 

XI. 
So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !    It  might 

Return  to  what  it  mu^  far  sooner,  were 
!nie  natural  ooropound  loft  alone  to  fight 

Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 
But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 

What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million*8  base  unmununied  clay- 
Yet  ail  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 
He  *s  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done : 

He 's  buried ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  tlie  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  Grerman  will ; 
But  where  *s  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  7 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still. 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad  ugly  woman. 

XUI. 

**  God  save  the  king !"    It  is  a  large  economy 

In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 

Ot  those  who  think  damnation  better  still: 
I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 

In  tliis  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 
rUe  eternity  of  heQ'i  hot  jurisdiction. 


•  XIV. 

I  know  this  is  unpopular;  I  know 

*T  is  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  danui'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism  ;  I  know  we  are  cramnM 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  oVrflow; 

I  know  that  all  save  England' t»  church  liavc  shwniu  \ 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  himdrcd  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  danuCd  bod  purchase. 

XV. 
God  help  us  all !  God  help  me,  too !  I  am, 

God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 
And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  danm 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  latc-hookM  fish. 
Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 

Not  that  I  'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish 
As  one  day  will  be  lliat  immortal  fry 
Of  almost  ^sery  body  bom  to  die. 

,  XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 

And  nodded  o*cr  hb  keys :  when  lo !  thcfc  cum 
A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late— 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  aod  flame; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  cxckin; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wifik, 
Said,  ^There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think'" 

XVII. 
But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flappM  his  right  wing  o*er  his  eycf 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawnM,  and  rubbM  his  nose; 

*•  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  •*  prithee  rise!" 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes: 
To  which  the  saint  replied,  **  Well,  what  *8  the  nutter  I 
Is  Lucifer  como  back  with  all  this  clatter  7" 

XVIII. 
•*  No,"  quoth  the  cherub ;  **  George  the  Third  iideii" 

*•  And  who  is  George  the  Third  ?"  replied  the  ap««fc 
»•  What  George  7  what  Third  r  "  The  King  of  Enr 
land,"  said 

ThoangeL     "Well!  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  hu  head  ? 

Because  the  last  wc  saw  here  had  a  tussle, 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  Heaven's  good  gracrs, 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 
**  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of : 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own: 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  oflT,  I  bad  cut  him  down ; 
But  having  bat  my  keyg^  and  not  my  brand, 
I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 
**  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  hofwl. 

That  all  the  saints  came  out  and  took  Un  is ; 
And  there  he  sits  by  Saint  Paul,  check  by  jowl; 

That  fellow,  Paul— the  parvenu !    The  skin 
Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  covrl 

In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sii. 
So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 
Better  than  did  tUi  weak  ind  woodtn  heed. 
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XXI.  • 

come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
uld  have  been  a  difTerent  tale  to  leU : 
eeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
kaYe  acted  on  them  like  a  speD, 
very  foolish  head  Heaven  solders 
its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  w^ 
Jie  custom  here  to  overthrow 
as  been  wisely  done  below." 

XXII. 
nswer*d,  **  Peter!  do  not  pout; 
wibo  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 
jiew  much  what  it  was  alxnit^ 
doth  the  puppet — ^by  its  wire, 
judged  bke  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 
BS8  and  your  own  is  not  to  inqtiire 
itters,  but  to  mind  our  cue- 
act  as  we  are  bid  to  do." 

XXIU. 
they  tpake,  the  angelic  caravan, 
ike  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 
i  fiekls  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
er  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
or  Tweed),  and  ^midst  them  an  old  roan 
>ld  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
«  the  gale,  and  in  his  shroud 
fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV. 
g  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host, 
r  a  different  aspect  waved 
ike  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 
irren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
IS  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost ; 
d  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
th  on  his  immortal  face, 
e  fazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 
near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate, 
«  enter'd  more  by  him  or  sin, 
.  glance  of  supernatural  hate. 
Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 
with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
ted  through  his  apostolic  skin : 
is  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 
h  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 
enibs  huddled  altogether, 
(  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  felt 
>  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
d  a  circle,  like  Orion's  belt, 
poor  old  charge,  who  scarce  knew  whither 
B  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 
Danes  (for,  by  many  stories, 
B  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 

XXVII. 
ore  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
and  tne  flashing  of  its  hingM 
ipaoe  an  universal  hue 
eoloar'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 
n  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
rtafis  spread  its  fringes 
rth  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 
Pony's  crews,  in  *«  MelvUle'i  Soond.*' 
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xxvni. 

And  from  the  gate  throtvn  open  issued  beaming 

A  beautiful  and  mighty  thing  of  light. 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 

yictorious  Irom  some  w6rld-o'crthrowing  fight : 
My  poor  comparison  must  needs  be  teeming 

With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 
'T  was  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 

The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There 's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 

From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 
There  also  arc  some  altar-pieces,  though 

I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 
One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 
But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good  ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise  ;  the  porUl  pass'd— he  stood  ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hoary 
(I  say  youngs  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter). 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saint  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  dun! 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  oS  the  sky. 

xxxu. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either's  eye,  as  if  't  were  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "Champ  Clos"  the  sphenw. 

xxxm. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Sathan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 

And  that  "  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay. 
Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show. 

From  tlM)  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  powers 
Of  good  Uld  evil — but 't  would  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 
And  this  is  not  a  theologic  trf>'*% 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 
If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 
From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 

As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 
'T  is  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 
And  accurate  m  any  other  riaiob. 
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•XXXV. 

T\i9  wpmti  wcro  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  ^te  of  heaven  ;  like  eastern  thresholob  m 

The  place  where  death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er. 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ;  ^ 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Tet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightnees 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modern  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly ;  Sathan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noUe  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 
He  merely  her         dfabolic  brow 

An  instant ;  and  then,  raising  it,  he  stood 
h  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  riiocild 
Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 

£ternal,  more  than  otlier  kings  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentkmB, 
Who  long  have  ^  paved  hell  with  their  good  intentions." 

XXXVIII. 
JAidiael  began :  **  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 

l^ow  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  7  What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  7  Speak !  and  do  thy  will, 
If  it  bo  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say. 
And  he  is  thino  ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 

XXXIX. 

**  Michael !"  replied  the  prince  of  air,  **  even  here, 

Before  the  gate  of  Him  thou  servest,  must 
I  cuim  my  subject ;  and  will  make  appear 

That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 
8o  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  hut 
Were  of  his  weaknesses !  yet  on  the  throne 
He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 
**  Tjook  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine;  it  was 

Oncey  more  thy  Master's :  but  I  triumph  not 
In  this  poor  planet's  conquest,  nor,  alas ! 

Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pasa 

Li  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Ton  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things ; 
I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  king*, 

XLI. 
«*  And  these  but  as  a  k'md  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord  ;  and  even  had 
1  such  an  inclination,  't  were  (as  you 

Wdl  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  to  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

llian  leave  than  to  themselves :  so  mo 
And  evil  be  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  uinnot  make  them  better,  nor  I  wone. 


♦  XLIL 

'^  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  ssy  again : 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor  worn 

Began  in  youth's  first  bluom  and  flush  to  reign, 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  diflerent  fbrai. 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 
Of  ocean  call'd  him  king:  through  many  a  Horn 

His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  dimOi 

XLUI. 
"  He  came  to  his  sceptre,  young ;  he  leaves  it,  old: 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  reaha, 
And  lefl  it ;  and  his  annals,  too,  behold. 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 

The  beggai's  vice,  which  can  but  overwheln 
The  meanest  hearts ;  and,  for  the  rest,  but  glanet 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France ! 

XLIV. 
«» 'TIS  true,  he  was  a  tool  fitmi  first  to  last 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed !  From  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  kno%m  the  rule 
Of  monarcha — firom  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  CaRsar's  school, 
Take  the  worst  pupil,  and  produce  a  reign 
Mora  drench'd  with  gore,  more  combcr'd  with  ths  ika 

XLV. 
**  He  ever  warr'd  with  fi-eedom  and  the  free : 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes. 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  •  Liberty !' 

Found  G^eorge  the  Third  their  first  opponent.  WVon 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 

With  national  and  individual  woes  7 
I  grant  his  househoM  abstinence ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  rirtues,  which  most  monardis  wtiit; 

XLVL 

**  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
Ho  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  kird. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board. 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

And  this  was  weH  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

xLvn. 

The  new  world  shook  him  off;  the  old  yet  irotas 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  throoai 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drooflt 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  throne  of  earth  ;  but  let  them  quake! 

XLVIH. 
**  F^ve  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  eartn,  fOft^ 
A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  okl,~- 

Freedom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  but  yon,  and  you.  Saint  Peter !  CoU 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abborr'd 
The  fbo  to  Catholic  participation 
In  all  iho  license  of  a  Christian  natxMU 
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XLIX. 

diow'd  them  to  pray  God  ;  but,  as 

wnoe  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

d  hare  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 

•  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.** 
int  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

,  **  Tou  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 
■hall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelf^ 
guard,  may  1  be  damn*d  myself! 

L. 
Q I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

(and  Ms  n  no  sinecure) 
b  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 
I  fields  of  hearen,  of  that  be  sure  !** 
epiied  Sathan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 
If*  he  made  your  satellites  endure ; 
is  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
lex  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

LI. 
el  interposed:  ^ Grood  saint !  and  devil! 
so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 

you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 
excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
sension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 
ts  someUmes  forget  themselves  in  session, 
t  more  to  say  7"—"  No !"— »*  If  you  please, 
'ou  to  call  your  witn^ses." 

LU. 
n  Inm'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
irr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 
er  off  than  we  can  understand, 
we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 
ider  shook  both  sea  and  land 
Janets,  and  hell*s  batteries 
irtillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
kthan's  most  sublime  inventions. 

LUX. 
agnal  unto  such  damnM  souls 
le  privilege  of  their  damnation 
'  beyond  the  mere  controls 
past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 
iculariy  m  the  rolls 
tign*d ;  but  where  their  inclination 
carries  them  in  search  of  game. 
Age  freely — ^being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

>ud  of  this — as  very  well  tliey  may, 
sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
r  loins;  or  like  to  an  **entr6e" 
di  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry : 
comparisons  from  clay, 
myself.    Let  not  those  spirits  be 
li  soch  base  low  likenesses ; 
»r  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

eat  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell,— 
million  times  the  distance  reckoned 
I  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 
f  that  travels  to  dispel 

*  London ;  through  which,  dimly  b^iacooM, 
socks  are  gilt,  some  thrice  a  year,  ' 
siMsr  ii  Dot  too  severe : — 


LVt. 

I  say  that  I  can  teD — 't  was  half  a  minute ; 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack*d  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 

But  then  their  telegraph  b  less  suUhne, 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  woald  not  win  H 

'Gainst  Sathan*s  couriers  bound  (or  their  own  dinsF 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal— the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

Lvn. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appearM 

(I  've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  ^gean,  ere  a  squall) ;  it  near'd. 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 
Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steeHd 

Or  loot  steerM  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer ;— '. 

Lvra. 

But  take  your  choice) ;  and  then  ii  grew  a  cloud. 

And  so  it  was— a  doud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  ckHid !    No  land  e'er  saw  »  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heaven  saw  these ; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space ;  their  kMid 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild-geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose), 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  "*  hell  broke  looee^ 

LIX. 
Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stoot  John  Bul]| 

Who  daran'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 
There  Paddy  brogued  "by  Jasus!"  "Whal'syor-wuBT' 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd:  the  French  ghoM  ^woie 
In  certain  terms  1  sha'nt  translate  in  full, 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  ii«^ 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
**  Owr  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  E     t , 

In  short  an  universal  shoal  of  shades 
From  Otaheite's  Isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trada 
Ready  to  swear  agunst  the  good  king's  reign, 

Biuer  as  dubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summoo'd  by  this  grand  **  subpcBna,"  to 
Try  if  kings  may  n't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  you. 

LXI. 
When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale. 

As  angels  can ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight. 
He  tum'd  all  colours — as  a  peacock's  tail. 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 
In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night. 
Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 
Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LXII. 
Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Sathan :  "  Why  - 

My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you.  th(vigh 
Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 

I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  veraoruU  foe ; 
Our  difference  is  political  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 
Tou  know  my  great  respect  for  you ;  and  this 
Makes  me  regreC  wiiate'er  you  do  imiss 
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LXIU. 

•*  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses  7    I  did  not  mean 

That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce ; 
T  is  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  dean 

True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 

Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality.** 

LXIV. 
Bathan  replied,  **  To  me  the  matter  is 

Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 
I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

Witli  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 
Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  Majesty  of  Britain^s  case  with  you 
Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 
Of  him ;  I  *ve  kings  enough  below,  God  knows  !** 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  demon  (late  callM  **  multi-faced*' 
By  multo-scribbling  Southcy ) .    »*  Then  we  *11  call 

One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 

Hie  rest,"  quoih  Michael :  **  viho  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first  ?  there  *s  choice  enough — who  shall 

h  be  ?"   Then  Sathan  answered,  "  There  are  many ; 

Rut  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.*' 

LXVL 
4  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious  looking  sprite 

Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 
Dress'd  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite  ; 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  ficsh  stick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adaro*s  right  or  wrong. 
From  Eve*s  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 
Afanost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVIL 

The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  cxclaim*d,  **  My  fiiends  c^  aQ 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 
So  let 's  to  business :  why  this  general  call  7 

K  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds. 
And  *t  is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl. 

Behold  a  candidate  with  untum*d-coat  I 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  rote  7** 

LXVIIL 

••  Sir,*'  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake :  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met ;  so  now  you  know.*' 
••  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,** 

Said  Wilkes,  ^*  arc  cherul>s  ;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third ;  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older— Bless  me !  is  he  bUnd  7*' 

LXIX. 
*  Ho  IS  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 

Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  angel  said. 
^  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 

Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 
To  lifl  itself  against  the  loftiest*'—"  Some,** 

Said  Wilkes,  **  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  id  lead, 
Foi  such  a  liberty— and  I,  for  one, 
Hav^  toUl  them  what  1  thought  beuemtb  the  nin." 


LXX. 

^* Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  archangel  **  Why," 

RepUed  the  spirit,  *^  since  old  scores  are  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence  7  In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 
With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 

I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXI.    ^' 

^  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling; 

But  then  1  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Graflon,  and  shall  be  unwilling 

To  see  him  punish'd  here  fur  ihcir  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  is 

Their  place  below ;  for  me,  I  have  forgiven. 

And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven." 

Lxxn. 

**  Wilkes,"  said  the  devil,  "  I  imdersland  all  this ; 

Tou  lum'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died. 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  his 

Reign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide. 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you  'vc  lost  your  UbooTi 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXIII. 
^  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I  beheld  you,  in  your  jesting  way, 
FUtting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  WiUiam  Pitt, 

His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 
I  '11  have  hhn  gagg*d — 't  was  one  of  his  own  lNlli> 

Lxxnr. 

**  Call  Junius !"  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd, 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeete* 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 

But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  bob'Ai 
As  we  shall  see)  and  jostled  hands  and  kneed 

Like  wind  compressM  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 

Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came !  a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair'd  figurei 

That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  witli  an  air  of  vigour. 

But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth: 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  toftat  none  couU  isy* 

LXXVI. 
The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were; 
The  devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  gues; 

They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  tberSi 
And  several  people  sw(H-e  from  out  the  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  iwetf 
He  was  his  father ;  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  moUier's  cousin's  brother : 
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Lxxvn. 

ms  a  duke,  or  knight, 
yer,  or  a  priest, 
idwife ;  but  the  wight 
iged  his  countenance  at  least 
r  minds :  though  in  full  sight 
rale  only  was  increased  ; 
antasmagoria  in 

0  Tolatile  and  thin  ! 

LXXVIII. 
rou  had  pronounced  him  tme, 
changed,  and  he  was  another ; 
jige  was  hardly  weU  put  on, 
)n*t  think  his  own  mother 
K>ther)  would  her  son 
shifted  so  from  one  to  t*  other, 
a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 
^iron  mask." 

LXXIX. 

ike  Cerbcruf  would  seem — 
ea  at  once  "  (as  sagely  says 
"op) ;  then  you  might  deem 
:  even  one ;  now  many  rays 
id  him ;  and  now  a  tliick  steam 
;ht — like  fogs  on  London  days : 
?ooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 
:e  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 

— 't  is  quite  my  own ; 
UU  now,  for  fear 
nn  about  the  throne, 
le  minister  or  peer 
la  might  perhaps  be  blown ; 
public,  lend  thine  ear  ! 
litis  we  are  wont  to  call, 
lobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

re  letters  should  not  be 
hands,  since  we  daily  view 
>ut  heads ;  and  books  wo  see 
without  the  latter  too ; 
ix  on  somebody 
to  claim  them  as  his  due, 
le  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 
thert  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXII. 

It  art  ihoti  ?"  th(»  archan^ol  said. 
ay  consult  my  titlo-pngc," 
shadow  of  a  shade : 
ny  secret  half  an  age, 
now." — "Canst  thou  upbraid," 
icl,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
mius  answered,  "  Vou  had  better 

1  answer  to  my  letter. 

Lxxxni. 

record  will  outla«t 

I  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 

I,"  said  Michael,  "  of  some  past 

omething  which  may  doom 

him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 

lot  so  ?  in  t'sy  gloom 

ssion  !"  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

^,  and  I  hated  him. 


LXXXIV. 

*•  What  I  hare  written,  I  have  written  :  lei 

The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  !"  So  spoke 
Old  "  nominis  umbra ;"  and,  while  speaking  yet. 

Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 
Then  Sathan  said  to  Michael,  ••  Don't  forpet 

To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Home  Tookc, 
And  Franklin  :" — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 
A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 
At  length,  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  lookM  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.     When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 

"What's  thb?"  cried  Michael;  "whv,  'tis  not  a 
ghost!" 
♦♦  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubur  ;  *»  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  aflair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 

"  Confound  the  renegado  !  I  have  sprained 

My  left  wing,  he  '■  so  heavy  ;  one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chained. 

But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 
Of  Skiddaw  (where,  as  usual,  it  still  rain'd), 

I  saw  a  taper  far  below  me  wink, 
And,  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel- 
No  less  on  history  than  the  holy  bible. 

LXXXVII. 
*♦  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  goo<i  Michael ;  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatched  him  up  just  as  you  sec  him  there. 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand  : 

I  've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 
At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

LXXXVIH. 
Here  Sathan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old. 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold. 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere  : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear ! 
Wo  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 
**  But  since  he 's  here,  let  *s  see  what  he  has  done." 

"  Done !"  cried  Asmodeus,  **  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon. 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
W^ho  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  nm. 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prate^  V* 
"  Ixt  's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say ; 
You  know  we  *re  bound  to  that  in  every  way  !" 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  oAen  was  his  case  below. 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  aia'ful  note  of  woe  • 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 
Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme 's  in  flow  ; 

But  stuck  fast  with  bin  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  an  whose  gouty  feet  would  <4ir. 
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XCI. 

But  ere  the  spavinM  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismaj 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  be  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  foundered  verses  under  way, 
And  cried,  **For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend !  'twere 


Non  di,  won  homxne$i-^  you  know  the  rest.** 

xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 
Which  seemM  to  hold  all  verse  m  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

0f  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion  ; 

The  monaroh,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd  ^^  What !  what  I 

/\t  come  again  7  No  more — ^no  more  of  that !" 

xcin. 

The  tumult  grew,  an  universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate. 
When  Castlcreagh  has  been  up  long  enough 

(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 
I  mean — the  ilmx*  hear  funD)^  some  cried  ^  off,  oflT," 

As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate. 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  prayM  to  mterpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 
The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-fa vour'd  knave ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  Tace, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk*s  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 
TV>  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave. 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Ignite  a  poetic  felony, »  de  se." 

xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  stillM  the  noise 

With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice. 

Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrowM ; 
And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause. 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self>applause. 

XCVI. 
JHe  said-— (I  only  f^ve  the  heads) — he  said. 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  't  was  hb  way 
Upon  all  topics ;  't  was,  besides,  his  bread. 

Of  which  he  buttnr'd  both  sides  ;  U  would  delay. 
I'oo  bng  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread). 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 
To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few- 
Wat  Tyler— rhymes  on  Blcnhe'un— Waterloo. 

XCVII. 
He  had  written  praises  of  a  re^p'^ide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  repubhcs,  far  and  wide, 

An^f  ihon  against  them,  bitterer  than  ever ; 
For  paniisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  't  was  clever ; 
Th.T»  grew  a  hearty  aiitj-jacobin — 
Had  Uim'd  his  <^»at— «iid  woukl  have  lum*d  his  skill. 


xcvm. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  calTd 

Reviewing'  "  the  ungentle  crafl,"  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e*er  crawrd— 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper^  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  moraJs  had  been  msttTd: 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  proit 

And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 

XCIX. 

He  hsd  written  Wesley's  life : — ^here,  tunung  roon^ 
To  Sathan,  **  Sir,  I  'm  ready  to  write  youn. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound. 
With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  alhires 

The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there 's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reriewers: 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents. 

That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.*' 

C. 

Sathan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.  *«  WcD,  if  you. 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?  There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  bo  render'd  more  dirine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet ;  by  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  bk>wn. 

CI. 

"  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here 's  my  Vmon! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  ihail 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  deciskm 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall ! 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times  present,  pasi,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  sikI  iIi 
Like  King  Alfonso ! '  When  I  thus  see  doubls, 
I  save  the  deity  some  worlds  of  trouUe.** 

cn. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints. 

Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanish'd  with  variety  of  scents. 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang. 

Like  lightning,  off  from  his  **  melodious  twang."* 

cin. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  sped : 

The  angels  stoppM  their  ears,  and  plied  their  pmiotv' 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafon'd,  down  lo  heil ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own 
(For  *t  is  not  yet  decided  whore  they  dwell, 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions)  ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  tnimp— but  lo ! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge, — he  could  not  blow ! 


1  See  "  Lira  of  fi.  Kn-Ro  White.** 

2  Kmg  AHbnsu.  vpeskiof  of  the  Ptolomean  vpium,  t*** 
that  *'had  be  beeo  ronsulinl  at  the  creation  of  the  wvrUt  ** 
would  have  spared  the  Maker  aoRM  ab«urditiee." 

3  8m  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  <f"*Ui 
peared  "  with  a  cnriouH  prrfume  and  a  m«lr:»Iiodi  t«Aai> 
or  tee  tbo  Antiquary,  vol.  L 
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CIV. 

has  hitherto  been  known 
m  •aint,  upraised  his  keys, 
le  knock'd  the  poet  down ; 
baeton,  Init  more  at  case, 
here  he  did  not  drown, 
being  by  the  destinies 
Aireate*s  final  wreath,  whene'er 
Km  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 
le  bottom — ^like  his  works, 
o  the  surface — ^like  himself: 
thin^  are  buoyM,  like  corks,* 
)ttenness,  light  as  an  elf, 


iy  lief  at  the  bottom  til!  rotten;  it  t 
leknow. 


Or  wisp  that  flits  o*er  a  morass :  he  lurks. 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf. 
In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  ^  Life"  or  **  Visioii«'' 
As  Welbom  says — **  the  devil  tum'd  precisian." 

CVI. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  eondusioo 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  firee  from  all  delusion. 
And  showM  me  what  I  in  my  turn  hare  shown : 

All  I  saw  further  in  the  last  confusion, 
Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for  out, 

And  when  the  tumuh  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. 


jSiSiovauntt  jnsafiiiforre 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  PULCI. 


»TERTISEMENT. 


I  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
oflTered,  divides  with  the  Orlando  In- 
(MV  of  having  formed  and  suggested 
y  of  Arioflto.  The  great  defects  of 
;  treating  too  seriously  the  narratives 
Ins  harsh  style.  Ariosto,  in  his  con- 
didous  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  Pulci, 
me,  and  Bemi,  in  his  reformation  of 
las  corrected  the  other.  Pulci  may  be 
B  precursor  and  model  of  Bemi  al- 
ias partly  been  to  Ariosto,  however 
s  copyists.  He  is  no  less  the  founder 
poetry  very  lately  Hprung  up  in  Eng- 
)  that  of  the  ingenious  Whistiecrafl. 
sonRcncesvailes  in  the  same  language, 
arly  the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale, 
o  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet 
rely,  whether  Pulci's  intention  was  or 
e  the  religion,  which  is  one  of  his  fa^ 
appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention 
no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to 
ularly  in  that  age  and  country ;  and 
t  publish  the  poem,  and  il^i  rtjception 
»  of  Italy,  prove  that  it  neither  was 
eted.  That  he  intended  to  ridicule 
and  suffered  his  ima^nalion  to  play 
dulness  of  his  converted  giant,  seems 
but  surely  it  were  as  unjust  tn  ncctise 
n  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding 
dams,  Barnabas,  Thwacknm,  Supple, 
r  in  Jonathan  Wild, — or  Scott,  for  tlie 
lis  Covenanters  in  the  "Tales  of  my 

g  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty 
ith  the  proper  names  ;  as  Pulci  uses 
ir  Ganellone  ;  Carlo,  Caxlo.nagno,  or 
idel,  or  Rondello,  etc.  as  it  suiu  his 
us  the  t/aiulator.    In  other  respects 


the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator*! 
ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one  lan- 
guage with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it  lo 
the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested to  remember  that  the  antiquated  language  of 
Pulci,  however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of 
Italians  themselves,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan 
proverbs ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to 
the  present  attempt.  How  far  the  translator  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work, 
are  questions  which  the  pubUc  will  decide.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by  his  love  for, 
and  partial  intercoiuve  with,  the  Italian  language,  oi 
which  it  is  so  easy  lo  acquire  a  slight  knowledge,  and 
with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreigner  t* 
become  accurately  conversant.  The  Italian  language 
is  hke  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords^  ber  smiles  t» 
all,  her  favours  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to  those  who 
have  courted  her  longest.  The  translator  wished  also 
to  present  in  an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem 
never  yet  rendered  into  a  northern  language :  at  tht 
same  time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  tht 
most  celebrated  productions  on  tliis  side  of  the  Alps, 
as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments  in  poetry  ia 
England  which  have  been  aheady  mentioned. 


MORGANTE  MAGGIORE. 


CANTO  1. 
I. 

In  the  beginnmg  was  the  Word  next  God ; 

God  w  as  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  was  he ; 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  rKHight  could  be 
Therefore, just  Lord!  from  out  thy  high  aliode. 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  floe. 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  (knioua,  wortliy,  oU  song  through . 
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II. 

knd  thou,  oh  Virgin  !  daughter,  mother,  bride. 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  lo  you  each  kej 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside. 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said,  "All  hail !"  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity 's  ne'er  denied. 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  firee, 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

III. 
T  was  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 

Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befcU, 

And  makes  the  nymphs  enamourM,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  command) 
Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 
Appeaur'd,  so  that  Tilhonus  scratch'd  his  brow ; 

IV. 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey. 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind. 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 

By  several  pens  already  praised  ;  but  they 
Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 

For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 

Have  understood  Charles  badly— and  wrote  worse. 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already, 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady. 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter ; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter. 
Who  for  the  Church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrou^it,^ 
Certes  far  more  than  yet  b  said  or  thought. 

VI. 

Too  ttill  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore, 

The  abbey  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 
Erected  m  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory. 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 
A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story. 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell: 
And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 
Newr  them  Giusafia's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VII. 
Put  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 

His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them ;  thou, 
Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise. 

And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow. 
All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Whate'cr  thou  hast  acauircd  from  then  till  now, 
^  ith  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance. 
Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIII. 
Twelve  paladins  had  Charles,  in  court,  of  whom 

The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 
Hun  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 

In  Roncesvollcs,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too. 
While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 

Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do, 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 
Ta  him  *  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  hoaven. 


IX. 

'T  was  Christmas-day ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was. 

The  Dane ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort, 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphant  sport. 

The  much  renovm'd  Saint  Dennis  being  the  caun; 

Angiolin  of  finyonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there : 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 
Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  tlie  ancient  Salemone, 
Waller  of  Lion's  Mount,  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  tlie  son  of  the  sad  Ganclione, 
Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 

The  son  of  Pepin : — when  his  knights  came  hither, 

He  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  altogetlicr. 

XL 
But  watchful  fortune  lurking,  takes  good  heed 

Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 
While  Charles  reposed  him  thus  in  word  and  deed, 

Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 

To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king, 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 
^  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  7 

XIL 
^  A  thousand  times  I  've  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 
Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  swa/, 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 
Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIIL 

"  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight. 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win ; 
But  I  know  10^  that  day  had  won  the  fight 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been : 
The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  liis  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 

In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 

"  If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spaia, 
The  Christian  cause  had  suffered  shamefully. 

Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 
Best  speak  the  truth  when  there 's  a  reason  why: 

Know  then,  oh  emperor  !  that  all  complain : 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  tl»c  mounts 
O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 
*•  *T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 

So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part. 
For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  lo««s  in  grief; 

Perhaps  thou  docm'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heait  P 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 
Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  bcratisc  he  said  it, 
liut  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  cruiii. 
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XVI. 

tword  he  would  have  nrarderM  Oan, 
thruet  in  between  the  pair, 
t  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 
1  length  thej  separated  were. 
ry  too  wi»h  Carlotnan, 
It  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 
lone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 
d  madden'd  with  disdain  and  grieC 

xvn. 

ina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
ortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 
rds  Brara  pnck'd  him  o*er  the  plain  ; 
she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabclle 
h  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again : 
I  whoee  brain  all  was  not  well, 
ne  my  Orlando  home,"  she  said, 
I  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

XVIII. 

jry  counsels ;  his  revenge 
I  that  rash  act  he  seemM  to  take, 
sella  thought  extremely  strange, 
>rlando  found  himself  awake  ; 
ISC  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 
imounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
ig  which  pass'd  without  demur, 
»06ed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

wrath  departed  from  the  place,         ' 

;  Pagan  coimtrics  roam'd  astray, 

!  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 

r  Oan  remcmber*d  by  the  way ; 

ig  on  in  error  a  long  space, 

which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

obscure,  and  distant  lands  he  found, 

d  the  Christianas  and  the  Pagan's  bound. 

XX. 

as  calTd  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
I  from  Angranle  :  under  cover 
lountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
n  savage  giants  lookM  him  over ! 
ont  was  foremost  of  the  brooJ, 
istcr  and  Morgante  hover 
third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 
ardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 
xMild  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 
their  celU  for  water  or  for  wood, 
ck'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
irior  it  al  length  seem'd  good  ; 
(aid  that  he  was  taiighi  to  adore 
was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood, 
)tizcd  a  ChrUtian  ;  and  then  showM 
ibbcy  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXIF. 
lot,  "  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 
rou  freely,  since  that  you  believe    . 
rtary  Mother's  son  divine  ; 
vou  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
if  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
Ucity,  you  shall  receive 
why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you ; 
who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 
68 


xxin. 

**  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  wo  came 

These  mountams,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 
As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 

They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure  : 
From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

'T  was  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure  ; 
But  now,  if  here  we  'd  stay,  we  needs  must  ^ard 
Againit  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 
**  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch, 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants  rough  ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  tliey  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

Tou  know,  they  can  do  all — we  are  not  enough : 
And  tliese  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 
**  Our  ancient  fitthers  living  the  desert  in, 

For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed  ; 
Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  't  is  certain 

That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead  ; 
But  here  't  is  fit  wc  keep  on  the  alert  in 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  fm 
bread, 
From  off  yon  mountain  diuly  raining  faster, 
And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 
**  The  third,  Morgante, 's  savagest  by  far ;  he 

Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 
And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury. 

And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 
While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 
Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over, 
So  tliat  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 
**  For  God's  sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed, 

The  manna 's  falling  now,"  the  abbot  cried : 
"  This  fellow  docs  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed, 

Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied  ; 
"  Of  rcstiveness  he  'd  cure  him  had  he  need  ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good-will  and  aim  applied." 
The  holy  father  said,  •*  I  don't  deceive  ; 
They  'U  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe." 

xxvin. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own  : 
**  Ablx>t,"  he  said,  «*  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 

Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner-stone.** 
Said  the  abbot,  ^*  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow. 

As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone  ; 
I  would  dissiude  you,  baron,  from  this  strife. 
As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 
"  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 

Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you  must, 
You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 

Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just ; 
If  ^  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts. 

For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 
Orlando  answer'd,  *^  This  I  '11  see,  be  sure, 
And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure," 
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XXX. 

The  abbot  signM  the  great  croas  on  his  front, 
^  Then  go  you  with  God's  benison  and  mine ;" 

Orlando,  ailer  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  <A  Possamont; 
Who,  seeing  nim  alone  in  this  design, 

SunreyM  him  fbre  and  aft  with  eyes  observant, 

llien  asked  him,  *«If  he  wishM  to  stay  as  servant  7** 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease ; 
But,  said  Orlando,  ^  Saracen  insane ! 

I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 
God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  tram ; 

Vou  with  his  monks  so  of\  have  broke  the  peace- 
Vile  dog !  *t  ii  past  his  patience  to  sustain.** 

The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 

Wlien  he  received  an  answer  so  mjurious. 

XXXII. 

And  being  retum*d  to  where  Orlando  stood. 

Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 

rhe  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude. 
As  show*d  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 

It  roll*d  on  Count  Orlando's  hcbnet  good 
And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  nnging, 

80  that  he  swoon*d  with  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  scem*d  so  stupified. 

xxxni. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thougnt  him  slain  outright. 

Said,  "  I  will  go,  and,  while  he  lies  along. 
Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  ?** 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long. 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  has  recalled  his  force  and  senses : 

XXXIV. 
And  loud  he  shouted,  *^  Giant,  where  dost  go  7 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about — without  Yrings  thou  *rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance— currish  renegade ! 
T  was  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  nio  low." 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd, 
And  tum*d  about,  and  stopp*d  his  journey  on. 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 
Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand. 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed— 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand. 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unrcdecro'd. 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd. 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
briando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word,— 

XXXVI. 
Saying,  ^*  What  grace  to  me  thou  'st  given ! 

And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord,  am  ever  bound. 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven, 

Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 
All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even  ; 

Gur  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be  found : 
1  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 
A*  least  •^utm  once  more  to  Carloman." 


XXXVIL 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below. 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  Uy 

To  root  from  oui  a  oanic  a  roca  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  *gan  say, 

^  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  thmrr 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

xxxvm. 

And  lnvl*d  a  fingment  of  a  size  so  large. 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfiU'd  its  mission. 

And  Roland  not  avail'd  him  of  his  targe. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physidaa. 

Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge. 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.    The  lout  fell;  but,o*erthroin,l» 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Maoone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mcde. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  eaith, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  case  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  birth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth, 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 

He  theught  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attacked  kirn, 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd,  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret— 
*♦  WJio  knocks  here  ?"  grumbling  all  the  while,  laid  hi' 
*'  That,**  said  Orlando,  ''  you  will  quickly  see.** 

XLI. 
"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers. 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — rc{)cntance ; 
For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 

Condenms  the  evil  done  by  new  acquaintance. 
*T  is  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another's; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence; 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster.*' 

XLII. 
Morgante  said,  "  O  gentle  cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villany ; 
The  favour  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear. 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  fur  courtesy." 
Replied  Orlaiuio,  **  So  much  to  your  car 

I  by  my  faith  dlnolose  contentedly ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  yuu  may  be  adored.** 

XUU. 
The  Saracen  rejoin*d  in  humble  tone, 

^  I  have  had  on  extraordinary  vision ; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

And  Macon  would  not  piiy  my  condiliMi ; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 

ypon  the  cross,  prcfcrr'd  I  my  petition ; 
His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  free. 
And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be.'* 
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XLIV. 

rer'd,  **  Baron  just  and  pious, 
1  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 
Tod,  who  win  not  then  deny  us 
Dour,  you  will  go  above, 
please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
love  you  with  a  perfect  love, 
e  vain  liars  full  of  fraud, 
)  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLV. 

lescended  to  the  virgin  breast 
klother,  sinless  and  divine ; 
wledge  the  Redeemer  blest, 
horn  neither  sun  or  star  can  shine, 
f  acon^s  false  and  felon  test, 
pido  God,  and  worship  mine,— 
•elf  with  zeal,  since  you  repent.'' 
irgante  answer'd,  **  I  'm  content." 

XLVI. 

lando  to  embrace  him  flew, 
much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
sy  I  will  gladly  marshal  you  :** 
Morgante,  "•  Let  us  go,"  replied ; 
xs  have  for  peace  to  sue." 
ig  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride, 
r  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
•t  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would : 

XLVU. 
has  granted  your  illununation, 
yuo  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
uld  be  your  first  oblation." 
laid,  **  For  goodness'  sake  make  known — 
lur  God  is  to  be  m'mc — ^your  station, 
ur  name  in  verity  be  shown  ; 
ivery  thing  at  your  command  do." 
)  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLVUI. 
>th  the  giant,  **  blessed  be  Jesu, 
d  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 
Muron  1  have  I  heard  of  you 
n  the  different  peiyxl  of  my  days : 
id,  to  be  your  vassal  too 
your  great  gallantry  always." 
mg,  they  continued  much  to  say, 
I  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 
ray,  about  the  giants  dead 
ith  Morgante  reasoned  ;  **  Be, 
::ease,  I  pray  you,  comforted, 
it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 
ivrongs  unto  the  roonWs  they  bred, 
■uc  scripture  soundeth  openly — 
irded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 
<ottl  never  faileth  to  fulfil : 

L. 
is  love  of  justice  unto  all 
!  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 
e  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 
le  well  remembers  to  restore  : 
justice  holy  could  we  call 
m  I  now  require  you  to  adore : 
t  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 
and  spontaneously  obey. 


U. 

**  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 
Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion — 

That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 
If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 
In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confusion^— 

Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought. 

And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thoughL 

Ln. 

**  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 
Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 

Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befall ; 
He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err : 

If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall. 
They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 

What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire  ;— 

Such  is  the  observance  of  the  etonial  choir." 

Ulh 

**  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 

**  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me. 
Just,  as  you  tell  me,  't  is  in  heaven  obey'd — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be ! 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  fi-om  both  their  trunks- 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIV. 
**  So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fcoi 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in, 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spint  clear 
By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtait 

Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words. 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 

LV. 
Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together. 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubL 
The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thitncr 

To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless;  rout. 
Saying,  with  tremor,  **  Please  to  tell  us  whether 

You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out  ?" 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant. 
Too  greatly  fear'o,  at  first,  to  be  compliant. 

LVI. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  **  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false;"  which  h«i« 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  clear: 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored. 
Saying,  **Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  I" 

LVII. 
He  gazed  ;  Morganto's  height  he  calculated. 

And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size , 
And  then  he  said,  **  Oh  giant  celebrated, 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 
How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  ihd. 

When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 
You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show  • 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe 
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LVIII. 

**  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named. 
Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till  one  day  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

*  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus  V  said  Christ ; 

And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaimM, 
And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ ; 

And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 

0*er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 

LIX. 

••  So,  ray  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise ; 

Ho  who  ropentsv, — thus  writes  the  Erangclist,— 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  tlie  celestial  list. 
You  may  bo  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you  'U  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore  ; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn*d  to  hell  before !" 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  slray'd. 

And  saunterM  here  and  there,  where'er  they  diose, 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber  where  array*d 
Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows ; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  tliough  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 

LXI. 

rhere  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 
**  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water."    "  You  shall  be  obeyM 
In  all  commands  "  was  the  reply,  "  straightway.*' 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid. 
And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mountain. 

LXII. 
Arrired  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears. 

Which  suddenly  along  tlie  forest  spread ; 
Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 

An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifls  his  head  ; 
And  lo !  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears. 

And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 
And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours. 
So  that  tlie  giant 's  joinM  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIIL 
Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  tlie  ear, 
And  passM  unto  the  other  side  quite  through. 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  trippM  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow. 

Against  the  giant  rushM  in  fierce  career. 
And  reachM  the  passage  with  so  swifl  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 

LXIV. 
perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  bira  close. 

He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head  * 
As  floored  him,  so  that  he  no  more  arose— 

Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows. 

The  oth%r  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 
Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 
Full  from  th<^  spring  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 


hXV, 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t*  other,  and  he  brushM  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Oriando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  rase, 

Marvell'd  lo  see  his  strength  so  very  great  ;— 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVL 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  tlie  pork ; 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 
They  Uy  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleastire,  and  in  such  a  mood, 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  foik; 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  Icfl  in  arrear. 

Lxvn. 

As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ale; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick*d  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A  few  days  afler  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse  well  trained, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain*! 

Lxvm. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led, 
To  'gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof^ 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had. 
Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enotigh; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  boot 

Morgante  said,  "  Gel  up,  thou  sulky  cur !" 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  sptu*. 

LXLX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismoimt. 

And  said,  **  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather. 
And  he  has  burst — to  this  what  say  you,  count?" 

Orlando  answcr'd,  "t^ikc  a  ship's  mast  rather 
You  seem  lo  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front:— 

Let  him  go  ;  fortune  wills  that  we  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foot,  Morgante,  stin.** 
To  which  the  giant  answer'd,  **  So  I  wiL 

LXX.  ^ 

**  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  shall  see 

How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  flghu" 
Orlando  said,  ^  I  really  think  you  '11  be. 

If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knigbU 
Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me : 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  si^ 
'T  were  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 
If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood." 

LXXI. 
The  giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  will. 

Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  sladc— 
To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back." 
Orlando  answer'd,  "  IT  my  counsel  stffl 

May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lifl  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who. 
As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 
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LXXU. 

e  don^t  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 
lid  of  old  beyond  all  cure ; 
*  the  fact  you  \'e  heard  or  read, 
oaake  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.'* 
I  <»)  any  back,'*  Morgantc  said, 
hall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure : 
eotle  lioland,  of  tliis  palfrey, 
UIb,  I M  carry  yonder  beliry." 

LXXIII. 
},  "The  steeple  may  do  well, 
hells,  you  *ve  broken  them,  I  wot" 
wer'd,  **  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
,  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot:" 
ip  the  horse  from  where  he  fell, 
^ow  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 
» logs— or  if  I  have  force ;" — 
ladc  two  gambols  with  the  bone. 

LXXIV. 

like  any  mountain  framed ; 

this,  *t  is  no  prodigy ; 
imself  Orlando  blamed, 
was  one  of  his  family ; 
lat  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim'd, 
le  bade  him  lay  his  burthen  by : 
Mr  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
,  *•  I  '11  carry  him  for  certain." 

LXXV. 

tow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
ibbey  then  rctum'd  with  speed. 
'•  Why  longer  do  wc  stay ; 
«re  is  nought  to  do  indeed." 
tlie  hand  he  took  one  day, 
Ih  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 
3V«rence ;  but  for  this  decision 
m,W9  his  pardon  and  permission. 

LXXVT. 
iiey  continued  to  receive 
«eded  what  his  merits  claim'd : 
«an,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
n  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed ; 
>  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
but  I  really  was  ashamed, 
how  to  show  my  sentiment, 
yoa  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVII. 
sart  I  bear  tlirough  every  clime, 
&bbey,  and  this  solitude — 
)  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 
n  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good, 
ue,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime ! 
dora  at  the  last  hath  open  stood : 
3  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
id  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing." 

Lxxvin. 

t  ftbbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 
«w  soft  with  inner  tenderness, 
a  his  bosom  bred  each  word  ; 
ilicr,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  loss 
I  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd, 
i  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 
me  too  little  in  this  case ; 
ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 
V 


LXXIX. 

"  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses. 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  paler-nosten. 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  clot^stcrs); 

But  such  a  love  fur  you  my  heart  embrace?. 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosterSt 

That  wheresoe'er  you  go,  I  too  shall  bo. 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  witii  me. 

LXXX. 

"This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction. 
But  you,  I  know,  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 

And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 
For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  l»e  graced 

With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction. 
By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 

To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due. 

For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXL 

**  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  tlie  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  roontlw  and  years  you  could  not  stay  in  sloth. 

Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth  ; 

LXXXII. 
^  But  to  bear  arms  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed. 

With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl. 
In  proof  of  wluch  the  scripture  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion  ;  now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll. 
But,  if  I  'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given. 
That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 

LXXXin. 
"  If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  in. 

Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose  { 
And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin." 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  there  should  lie  loose 
Some  armour,  ere  our  joqmey  we  begin. 

Which  might  be  tam'd  to  my  companion's  use. 
The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 
The  abbot  said  to  him,  **  Come  in  and  see." 

LXXXIV. 
And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 

Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a  crust. 
The  abbot  said  to  them,  *•  I  give  you  all." 

Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 
The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  amaXL^ 

And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  ru&L 
They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  h'un  exactly. 
Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 
'T  was  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Argante  fell 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  ngurod  well  j 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  hira. 
And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 
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LXXXVI. 

Sedng  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart  **  Oh  God !  who  in  the  sky 

Know*st  all  things,  how  was  Mik>  hither  led. 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die?" 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,— 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you,  the  high  King  of  Glory ! 


Notel.  Page  50D,  line  57. 
He  fave  bin  such  a  punch  upon  the  head. 
**  GU  dette  in  suOa  testa  un  gran  punzone.''  It  is 
strange  that  Pulci  should  hare  literally  anticipated  tbs 
technical  terms  of  my  old  fi'iend  and  master,  Jtdtna, 
and  the  art  wliidi  he  has  carried  to  its  higbe<  pildL 
*^A  pmuh  on  the  head,"  or,  «•  a  puneh  m  thekmit* 
**  un  punzone  in  sulla  testa,"  is  the  exact  and  fivqoeaC 
phrase  of  our  best  pugilists,  who  little  dream  tkat  they 
are  talking  the  purest  Tuscan. 


CB^alt;; 
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QnaRs  in  Eurota  ripis,  ant  per  jnga  Crothi, 
Exercet  Diana  ehoras.  VIRGIL. 

Bueh  on  Earota*s  banks,  or  Cynthia*s  hdffht, 
Diana  toems :  and  so  sb«  charms  the  sigfaU 
When  in  the  danoe  the  graoeful  coddesi  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 
DRYDEN'8  Vl&GlL. 


TO  THE  publisher- 


Sir, 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county.  I 
4nght  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain  bo- 
rough, having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  m  1812.*  But  I 
^nm  all  for  domestic  happiness ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
en  a  visit  to  I»ndon,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wile  aiid  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my  spouse) 
to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no  harm,  and 
our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable  (or  as  they  call 
jt,  marketable)  age,  and  havhig  besides  a  chancery  suit 
inveterately  entailed  upon  the  family  estate,  we  came 
up  in  our  old  chariot,  of  which,  by  the  by,  my  wife 
grew  so  much  ashamed  in  less  than  a  week,  tliat  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  a  second-hand  barouche,  of  which  1 
might  mount  the  box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive, 
but  never  see  the  inside— that  place  being  reserved 
for  the  Honounible  Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner- 
geniral  and  opera-kntght.  Hearing  great  praises  of 
Mrs.  H.*s  dancing  (she  was  famoul  for  birth-night  min- 
uets in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbooted, 
and  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Countesses,  expecting  to  see 
a  country  dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillons,  reels,  and  all 
the  old  paces  to  the  newest  times.  But,  judge  of  my 
surprise,  on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Homem 
with  her  arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar- 
looking  gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on  before ;  and  his, 
to  say  trutn,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 
nming  lound,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a 


saw  up  and  down  sort  of  tune,  that  wniinded  m  of 
the  ^  black  joke,**  only  more  ••q^kenese,*'  till  it  M^ 
me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so.  By 
and  by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought  thejinabl 
sit  or  fall  down :— but,  no ;  with  Mrs.  H.*s  hand  oa  kii 
shoulder,  **quamfamiliariter"*  (as  Terence  said  vkm 
I  was  at  school),  they  walked  about  a  ounute,  tad  tlM 
at  it  again,  like  two  cock-chafers  spitted  on  ths  mm 
bodkin.  I  asked  what  all  this  meant,  when,  widi  > 
loud  laugh,  a  child  no  older  than  our  Wilhefanisa  (• 
name  I  never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  of  WakaMi 
though  her  mother  would  call  her  after  the  PriaeaM 
of  Swappenbadi),  said,  **  Lord,  Mr.  Homem,  cu^fM 
see  they  are  valtzing,*'  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which);  ■a' 
then  up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  vnj 
they  went,  and  round-abouted  it  tiO  supper-tims.  No« 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  aD  things,  asd  m 
does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I  have  brokoi  my  shins,  usifttf 
times  overturned  Mrs.  Horaem's  maid  in  practiaaf  Ar 
preliminary  steps  in  the  moming).  Indeed,  so  smdidi 
I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for  rh3rm(*,  tastily  diiplafi' 
in  some  election  ballads,  and  songs  in  honour  cf  all  dw 
victories  (but  till  lately  I  have  had  little  practice  la  ikil 
way),  I  sat  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  W.  F.  Esq.,  as' 
a  few  hints  from  Dr.  B.  (whoee  recitations  I  attaid,aB' 
am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  B.*s  manner  of  de&varisf 
his  father's  late  successftil  D.  L.  address),  I  cunpon' 
the  following  hjrmn,  wherewithal  to  nuJie  ny  ••O' 
mcnt5  known  to  the  public,  whom,  aevcrthdam)  I 
heartily  despise  as  well  as  the  critics. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc,  etc 

HORACE  HORNEM. 
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e  many-twinkling  feet !'  whose  channs 

ended  up  from  lej^  to  arms ; 

RC ! — too  long  misdcemM  a  maid — 

term — bestowM  but  to  upbraid — 

Q  all  the  bronze  of  briglitness  shine, 

reslal  of  the  nrgin  Nine. 

thee  and  thine  the  name  of  pnide ; 

triumphant ;  sneerM  at,  unsubdued  ; 

St  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

ats  are  reasonably  high ; 

4f  bare  enough — requires  no  shield ; 

-tan*  armour  thou  shall  take  the  field, 

npregnable  to  mo$t  assaults, 

lawfully  begotten  **  Waltz.** 

le  nymph !  to  whom  the  young  htiwar, 

d  TOCary  of  waltz  and  war — 

'otes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots, 

.tch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes : 

tirring  Waltz ! — beneath  whose  banners 

ro  fought  for  modish  manners ; 

r*s  heath  to  riral  Wellesley's  *  fame, 

I — and  miss*d  his  man — but  gainM  his  aim: 

rouse !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 

m,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

bw  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 

syalty,  the  former's  wits, 

e  the  object  I  pursue,** 

I  Belial  and  his  danco  their  due ! — 

^altz!  imported  from  the  Rhine 
le  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 
;  import  from  all  duty  free, 
If  be  less  esteemM  than  thee ; 
(Oftlities  alike — for  hock 
oeBar — thou  our  living  stock. 
wdi  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
MM  the  heedless  heart : 
'oil  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

ny !  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
m  Pitt  can  tesrtify  below ; 
cifederation  made  thee  FVance*s, 
us  thy  d        d  debts  and  dauces ; 
ind  Hanover  bereft, 
)  still— for  George  the  Third  is  left ! 
lest — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 
r  begetting  George  the  Fourth, 
and  highnesses  serene, 
millions— don't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 
what  owe  we  not  besides  7 
ng  Brunswickers  and  brides ; 
mlgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 
!ie  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 
•■o  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults — 

I  king»— a  queen — and  Wahs. 


>  her— her  emperor  and  diet, 
raii8ferr*d  to  Buonaparte*s  "  fiat  ;** 
erne— O  Muse  of  motion !  say, 
I  fiNuid  thy  Waltz  her  wav7 


Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales. 
From  Hamburg's  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  mmU) 
Ere  yet  unlucky  fame — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Goltenburg — was  chill'd  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unbumt  Moscow  *  yet  had  news  to  send. 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend. 
She  caroe — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  Mis 
Of  triie  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes ; 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch. 
Which  Montteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 
And — almost  crush'd  beneath  the  gforioas  news- 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  KoUebue's ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs. 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  ami  fi'om  Leipsic  fairs ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  woouinkind. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  insure  a  wind ; 
Brunck's  lieaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and  to  bttck  k. 
Of  Heyn^  such  as  shouM  not  sink  the  packet. 
Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  freigfatf 
Delightful  Walu,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate. 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand. 
And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark. 
His  grand  pas-seul  exdted  some  remark , 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight *s  fandango  firiskier  than  it  ought ; 
Not  soft  Hcrodias,  when  with  winning  tread 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  oflf  another's  head ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  Ug^  or  more  of  ned^ 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  mooo 
Beheld  thee  twiriing  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 
To  you — ^ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whoee  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 
To  you  of  nine  years  less — ^who  only  boar 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  ahall  wear. 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  roU'd, 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold  ; 
To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughter's  match ! 
To  you,  ye  children  of— whom  chance  accords— 
Alwcufs  the  ladies,  and  somedmei  their  lords ; 
To  you— ye  single  gentlemen ;  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide. 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride ; 
To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came,  ■ 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Wahz— to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow,  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon ; 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt !  and  country-dance,  foregu 
Tour  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ; 
Waltz — Waltz  alone — ^both  legs  and  arms  demands. 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before— but — pray  "  put  out  Uie  lighL** 
Metliinks  the  glare  of  yondei  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far— or  I  am  much  too  near ; 
And  true,  though  strange— Waltz  whispers  this  rems:^ 
**  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  !** 
But  here  the  muse  with  due  decorum  halts. 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 
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Observant  travellers  !  of  every  time ; 
Ve  quartO!4 !  publish^  upon  every  clime ; 
O  say,  Rhali  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round. 
Fandangoes  wrigglCf  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas* — tantalizing  group- 
Columbians  capercrs  to  the  warlike  whoop- 
ee an  aught  from  cold  Kamtschalka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare, or  after  Wahz  be  borne? 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Galt\ 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  **  Waltz.*' 

Shades  of  those  belles,  whose  reign  began  of  yore. 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before — 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive  ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spcctred  host : 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  coi^ecture  quake ; 
No  stiir  starch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache ; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,^  women  in  their  shape); 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd. 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts. 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  **  Waltz." 

Seductive  Waltz ! — ^though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton ;  dazzled,  but  not  bl'md — 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
The  fashion  hails — ^from  countesses  to  queens. 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothing  else^at  least  our  heads; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts. 
And  rh/me  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  ••  Walts." 

Blofft  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  dibut; 

The  court,  the  R 1,  like  herself,  were  new  ;• 

New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards, 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new*)  to  follow  those  that  fled  ; 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 
Though  Jonky  wonders  at  his  own  success  ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivora  envy  those  w^ho  fell ; 
New  mistresses — no— old — and  yet 't  is  true. 
Though  they  be  oW,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks  '*), 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 

sticks! 
With  vests  or  ribands— deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
Nr.w  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue : 
So  saith  the  muse — my — ",  what  say  you  7 
9>«ich  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  Uroe,  nor  ever  yet  was  such. 
Hoops  are  no  martj  and  petticoats  nof  much  ; 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays. 
And  tdl-taW)  powder — ^all  have  had  their  days. 


The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 
Some  potentate— or  royal  or  serene — 
With  K — t's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  G — fit— r's  mios 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 
From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  (reo, 
That  spot  where  hearts  •'  were  once  supposed  to  ke; 
Round  all  the  confiues  of  the  yielded  waist. 
The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 
The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  otlcr  to  her  touch. 
Pleased  roand  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip ; 
The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal : 
Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  rtand, 
The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 
And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 
The  Earl  of— Asterisk— and  Lady— Blank ; 
Sir — such  a  one — with  tliose  of  fashion's  ho<t. 
For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  »*  Morning  Post;" 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 
Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my  dali)— 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  sn-ift  or  slow, 
The  gonial  contact  gently  undergo ; 
Till  some  might  mar^'cl,  with  the  modest  Turk, 
If  **  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?"" 
True,  honest  Mirza — you  may  trust  my  rhyme- 
Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man. 
In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye !  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
F-tz — t — k,  Sh-r-d-n,  and  many  more ! 
And  thou,  my  prince,  whose  sovereign  taste  and  wiB 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ; 

Thou,  ghost  of  Q !  whose  judging  sprite 

Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss — 
Asmodcus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this  ; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  m  the  cheek  and  languish  in  the  ejres ; 
Rush  to  the  heart  and  lighten  through  the  fi'aroe. 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissenfibled  flame ; 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast— 
Hlio^  tempted  thus,  can  an8%rer  for  the  rest  7 

But  ye — who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap. 
Say— would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so  ches*? 
Hot  firom  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Round  the  slight  waist ;  or  down  the  glowing  skle; 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form. 
From  this  lewd  grasp,  and  lawless  contact  wann? 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign. 
To  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  none  but  thine ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret  * 
Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint. 
Come  near  enough — ^if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 
If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  th«i  no  more. 
Or  give— like  her— caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  aiKi  with  it  go 
The  UtUe  lea  behind  i|  to  beatow. 
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ts !  and  dam  I  thus  blaspheme  7 

thy  praises  were  his  theme. 

Ibrgive ! — at  every  ball 

Jtxes — and  my  daughters  ihaU; 

p— *t  is  needless  to  inquire — 

dents  should  ne*er  transpire ; 

e  our  genealogic  tree 

Mn  a  bough  for  him  as  me), 

ear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 

le — in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


NOTES. 


otel.  Page  502,  line  4. 
oU  (last  day)  5. 

ite  S.  Page  502,  line  6. 
i  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  have 
le  never  remembered;  but  I  bought 
otto  of  a  CathoUc  priest  for  a  three 
en,  afW  much  haggling  for  the  even 
idgea  ine  money  to  a  Papist,  being  all 
>f  Perceval,  and  **  No  Popery  ;"  and 
he  downfall  of  the  Pope,  because  we 
ny  more. 

•te  S.  Page  503,  line  1. 
leir  many-twinkling  feet" — Orajf. 
te4.  Page  503,  line  21. 
I  W.'s,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader 
le  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he 
ing  for ;  and  the  other  has  been  fights 
ula  many  a  long  day,  **  by  Shrewsbury 
gaining  any  thing  in  that  country  but 
Grreat  Lord,"  and  ''  the  Lord,"  which 
lalion,  having  been  hitherto  applied 
g,  to  whom  **  Te  Deunu"  for  carnage 
lasphemy. — It  is  to  be  presumed  the 
lay  return  to  his  Sabine  farm,  there 
the  genius  of  the  itubborn  plain, 
gmicklif  as  be  conquer 'd  Spain !" 

srborough  conquered  continents  in  a 
more — we  contrive  both  to  conquer 
shorter  season.  If  the  "  great  Lord's" 
press  in  agriculture  bo  no  speedier 
tnal  average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet, 
to  the  farmer's  proverb,  be  ^*  plough- 

)  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles 
however,  worth  remembering — "5a/- 
/**  credite^  potiteri!  If  this  be  llie 
Dd  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
man  who  has  not  yet  saved  them — 
forth  toving  even  in  this  world  7  for, 
luldest  modifications  of  any  Christian 

words  make  the  odds  much  against 
— •*  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quotha ! — 
ed  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  save 

country.  Yet  this  stupid  misnomer, 
the  near  connexion  between  super- 
y,  so  far  has  its  use,  that  it  proves 
to  dread  from  those  Catholics  (m- 
ics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  ap- 
oteeUmt,  I  suppose  next  year  he  will 
irgin  Mary :"  if  so,  Lord  George  Gor- 
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don  himself  woiild  have  nothing  to  object  to  such  fiib«il 
bastards  of  our  Lady  of  Babylon. 

Note  5.  Page  603,  line  7. 
The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be 
sufficiently  commended — nor  subscribed  for.  Amongsl 
otlier  details  omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our 
eloquent  ambassador,  he  did  not  state  (being  too  much 
occupied  with  the  exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swim- 
ming rivers  frocen,  and  galloping  over  roads  impas- 
sable), that  one  entire  province  periahed  by  famine  in 
the  meet  melancholy  manner,  as  follows : — In  General 
Roatopchin's  consummate  conflagration,  the  consump- 
tion of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the  markel 
was  inadequate  to  the  demand :  and  thus  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were  starved  to  death, 
by  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet !  The  lamplighters 
of  London  have  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a-pioce, 
and  the  tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a 
quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound)  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  surviving  Scythians — the  scarcity  will  soon, 
by  such  exertions,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  queUitjf 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alle- 
viated. It  is  said,  in  return,  that  the  untouched  Ukraine 
has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  l&r  a  day's  meal 
to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 

Note  6.  Page  504,  line  5. 
Dancing  girhi — who  do  for  hire  what  Waltz  doth 
gratis. 

Note  7.  Page  504,  line  SO. 
It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Ban^ 
siere's  time,  of  the  **  Sieur  de  la  Croix,"  that  there  be 
no  whiskers ;"  but  how  far  these  are  indications  of 
valour  in  the  field,  or  elsewhere,  may  sfttf  be  queetioD- 
able.  Much  may  be  and  hath  been  avoiH^hed  on  both 
sides.  In  the  olden  time  philosopAera  had  whiaken 
and  soldiers  none — Scipio  himself  was  ahaven — Han- 
nibal thou^t  his  one  eye  handsome  enou^  without 
a  beard;  but  Adrian,  the  Emperor,  wore  a  beard 
(having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  EropreM 
Sabina,  nor  even  the  courtiers,  could  abide)— Turenne 
had  whiskers,  Marlborough  none — Buonaparte  is  uv 

whiskered,  the  R whiskered  j  **  or^o/"  greatneiiof 

mind  and  whiskers  may  or  may  not  go  together :  but 
certainly  the  different  occurrences,  since  the  growth  of 
the  last^mentioned,  go  further  in  behalf  of  whiakera 
than  the  anathema  of  Ansehn  did  again$l  long  hair  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Formeriy,  red  was  a  favourite  colour.  See  Lodowidi 
Barrey's  comedy  of  lUm  Alley,  1661,  act  I.  rxne  1. 

**  Tajfeta.  Now,  for  a  wager— What  colour'd  beard 
comes  next  by  the  window  7 

"  ^dnono.  A  black  man's,  I  think. 
**  Tciffeta,  I  think  not  so:  I  think  a  red,  for  that  w 
most  in  fashion.*^ 

There  is  **  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;"  bat  red^ 
then  a  /ovouriie,  has  now  tubsided  into  a  fwommtth 
colour. 

Note  8.  Page  504,  line  40. 
An  anachronism— Waltz,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlits 
are  before  said  to  have  opened  the  ball  logettier :  the 
bard  means  (if  he  means  any  thing),  Walu  was  not  so 

much  in  vogue  till  tlie  K 1  attained  the  acm^  of 

his  popularity.  Waltz,  the  ieomet,  whiskers,  and  thn 
new  government,  illuminated  heaven  and  eartb|  u  ai 
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ibdr  glory,  much  about  tlie  sume  time ;  of  these  the 
oomet  only  has  disappeared ;  the  other  three  continue 
to  astonish  us  stiil. — Pkirtcr^s  Dcvil. 

Note  9.  Page  504,  line  44. 
Amongst  others  a  new  ninepence — a  creditable  coin 
now  forthcooung,  worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  (airest 
calculation. 

Note  10.  Page  504,  line  51. 

••  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  !**  Who 
does  not  remember  the  *«  delicate  investigation**  in  the 
•^ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor?" 
'  *^Fard,  Pray  you  come  near:  if  I  suspect  without 
eanse,  why  then  make  sport  at  me ;  then  let  me  be 
your  jest ;  I  deserve  iL  How  now  7  whither  bear  jrou 
this? 

**  3f  rt.  F^rrd,  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
HT— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck- washing.'* 

Note  11.  Page  604,  Kne  66. 

The  gentle,  or  ferocious  reader,  may  fill  op  the  blank 

M  he  please*— there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  ku 


service  (being  already  in  the  R t*s) :  it  wouldMt 

fair  to  back  any  peculiar  initial  againxt  the  aJ^Mn 
as  every  month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  ftr  ( 
sweepstakes — a  dtstinguishcd  consonant  is  said  Is 
the  favourite,  much  against  the  wii^ies  of  the  hmm 
ones. 

Note  12.  Page  504,  line  74. 

*«  We  have  changed  all  that,"  says  the  Mock  DmI 
***tis  all  gone^Asinodeus  knowp  where.  After  ll 
is  of  no  great  importance  how  women's  hearts  sie  i 
posed  of;  thtsy  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribolsdl 
as  absurdly  as  possible.  But  there  are  also  soms  i 
with  hearts  so  thoroughly  bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  tb 
phenomena  often  mentioned  in  natural  history ;  lii 
mass  of  solid  stone— only  to  be  opened  by  fores  « 
when  divided,  you  discover  a  toad  in  the  centre,  Bli 
and  with  the  reputation  of  being  venomous." 
Note  13.  Page  604,  line  94. 

In  Turkey,  a  pertinent — here,  an  imptiliMrt  i 
superfluous  question— literally  put,  as  in  the  lot, 
a  Persian  to  Morier,  on  seeing  a  walu  in  Pcn.*F 
Mori£r'§  Trmdt. 


a^fie  iUmrnt  of  ITiifinto. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  Ferrara  (in  the  library)  are  preserved  the  original 
MBS.  of  Tasso's  Gierusalcmme  and  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
F%io,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto ; 
and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb  and  the  house  of 
iKe  latter.  But  as  misfortune  has  a  greater  interest  for 
posterity,  and  little  or  none  for  the  contemporary,  the  cell 
where  Tasso  was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna 
•ttrtcts  a  more  fixed  attcnUon  than  the  residence  or  the 
moBoment  of  Ariosto— at  least  it  had  this  eflfect  en  me. 
There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
•eeotid  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the 
vpoader  and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  is 
isttch  decayed  and  depopulited ;  the  castle  stfll  existe  en- 
tire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were 
bdieeded,  according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon. 


THE  L.OIENT  OF  TASSO. 


LoMO  years !— It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song- 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny  and  wrong ; 
Imputcu  madness,  prisonM  solitude, 
Anid  the  mind's  ranker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hidoous  shade. 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eye-ball  to  tlie  brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  captivity  display'd 
iHanas  scoffing  tnrougn  the  ncver-open'd  gate, 
Whidi  nothing  througli  its  bars  adinits,  save  day 


And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  akme 
'nil  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be— my  graf*^ 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  roe,  and  may  weir, 
But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  tlu^ll ; 
And  rcvell'd  among  men  and  things  dime. 
And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palest'me, 
In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  him. 
The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 
For  he  hath  strcngthen'd  me  in  heart  and  M^ 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  I 
I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  i 

n. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  done : 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  jrears ! 
If  1  do  blot  thy  fmal  page  with  tears,  . 
Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me  noifc 
But  thou,  my  young  creation !  my  soul's  clnkl ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smSed, 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  st^ 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  brui«e  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  Icfl  me  now? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how? 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource, 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 
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for  such:  thiey  callM  me  mad— ftnd  why? 
m !  wilt  not  them  reply  ? 
nA  deliiioiM  in  my  heart 
bve  so  lofty  as  Uiou  art ; 
f  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 
fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
waose  I  sufier  it  unbent. 
vrerl  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 
the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  nwnhnd ; 
m  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 
ian  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
lore  may  sate  itself  away, 
«ed  are  the  faithful ;  *t  is  their  fale 
1  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 
passioo  into  ono  dilate, 
▼era  mto  ocean  pour  ; 
I  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

III. 

hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 
umI  bodies  in  captivity. 

the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 
Jf-inarticulate  blasphemy ! 
ome  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  ibul, 
do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labourM  mind, 
le  Uttle  light  that 's  left  behind 
less  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
ip  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
I  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 
s  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  pass'd; 
I  and  sounds  lik«  these  my  life  may  close : 
)— for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
tten  half  I  would  forget, 
res    oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 
etful  as  I  am  forgot  !— 
wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
.  lazar-houso  of  many  woes  ? 
ghter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
a  language,  nor  ev*n  men  mankind ; 
es  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
s  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 
t  crowded  in  our  solitudes- 
each  divided  by  the  wall, 
ocs  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ; — 
an  hoar,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call^ 
fe  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
lot  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 
between  distraction  and  disease, 
wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  7 
debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
ny  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
ny  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  7 
)t  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 
them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
;^e  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
lermines  our  stoical  success  7 
too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
nn'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
of  my  sovereign !  for  thy  soke 
bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
btisinesa  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 


Thy  brother  hates— but  I  can  not  detest. 
Thou  pitiest  not — ^bot  I  can  not  forsake. 


Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  pari. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud. 
Encompassed  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud. 
Till  struck,— forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame. 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Suflident  to  itself,  its  own  reward ;    • 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  aias ! 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine. 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
TRou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  hoW  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground  , 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 
Oh !  not  dismay'd— but  awed,  like  One  above , 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  mastered  mine— 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design. 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear  ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  1  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thet. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  tliee  with  undivided  breast. 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  pain. 

VI. 
It  is  DO  marvel    from  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  drcam'd  uncounted  hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering  ;  and  the  VK-v^r. 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  rac,  and  sai'i 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
And  such  a  truant  bey  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow  ; 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  wecf». 
But  cursed  them  in  ray  heart,  and  to  my  Iwujnl 
Returned  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  dsin  , 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  warn, 
But  undefloed,  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
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i  ibund  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  wai  tliM ; 
And  then  I  lost  ray  being  all  to  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine — ^the  world  was  past  away— > 
Thau  didst  annihilate  tlie  earth  to  me ! 

vn. 

I  lored  all  solitude — ^bul  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  sare 
The  maniac  and  hb  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave ; 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  7 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreckM  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  Aere, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky— 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  H  is  clouded  by  my  dungeon  root 

VIU. 
Yet  do  I  feei  at  times  my  mind  decline. 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay : — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  firee ; 
Hut  much  to  one,  who  long  hath  suffered  so. 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  man. 
But  spirits  may  bo  leagued  with  them— <dl  earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me  ; — ^in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  powers  of  evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assaiL 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  stee!  in  tempering  fire  7  because  I  loved  I 
Recaiise  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 


IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling— that  is  o*er ; — 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dashM 
My  iMToin  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flashM 
In  mockery  through  tliem ; — if  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  *t  is  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  ibiH 
Stamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory. 
And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 
Scaling  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No— it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell. 
Which  nations  yet  shall  \i8it  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dweD 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthlen  iiakii 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 
A  poet*8  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o*cr  thy  unpeopled  wab! 
And  thou,  Leonora !  thou — ^who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blushM  to  bear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear, 
Go !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me. 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this. 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abjrm,— 
Adores  thee  still ; — and  add — that  when  the  tov0 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot. 
Or  left  untendcd  in  a  dull  repose. 
This — this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  thou- when  all  that  birth  and  beauty  throws 
Of  magic  rotmd  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  a|)art. 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 
Yes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever— but  too  late ! 


H^rfnrelii  JClelotrfrs. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  raqvest 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a  selection  of 
Hebrew  Melodies,  and  have  been  pubhshcd,  with  the 
nuaic  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Nathan. 
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SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 

Shp  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudleM  climes  and  starry  skiaf ; 


And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 
Thus  mellowM  to  that  tender  light 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 
One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  graot 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  Ireas, 

Or  softly  lightens  o*er  her  face ; 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 

How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-pbe» 
And  on  that  cheek,  and  oW  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  g)o», 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  witli  all  below, 

A  heart  whoee  love  is  maooeiit' 
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>  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT. 

«  monarch  iitinstrul  swept, 
>f  men,  the  loveJ  of  Ilcavcn, 
c  hallowM  while  «he  wept 
hor  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 
,  be  h«r  tears,  its  chorda  ore  riven  { 
en  of  iron  mould, 
MO  virtues  not  their  own ; 
lU,  no  soul  so  cold, 
lot,  firetl  not  to  the  tone, 
*•  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne ! 

umphs  of  our  king, 
Nir  glory  to  our  God ; 
{ladden'd  valleys  ring, 
■  bow,  the  mountanis  nod  ; 
ispired  to  heaven,  and  there  abode ! 
hough  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
ind  her  daughter  Love 
mrsting  spirit  soar 
that  seem  as  from  above, 
that  day*s  broad  light  can  not  remove. 


THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

b  world,  which  lies  beyond 
1,  surviving  bve  endears ; 
e  cherished  heart  be  fond, 
!hc  same,  except  in  tears — 
>me  ihoso  untrodden  spheres ! 
'eet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
an  earth,  and  find  all  fears 
Jiy  light— Eternity ! 

■o :  *t  is  not  for  self 
)  80  tremble  on  the  brink  ; 
ig  to  overleap  the  gulf, 
g  to  being's  severing  link. 
It  future  let  us  think 
each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
I  the  immortal  waters  drink, 
I  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 


HE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

gazeOe  on  Judah's  hills 

\  yet  may  bound, 

from  all  the  living  rills 

•h  on  holy  ground ; 

ip  and  glorious  eye 

nee  in  tameless  transport  by :— 

leet,  an  eyo  more  bright, 

dah  vritness'd  there ; 

ler  Kencs  of  lost  delight 

nts  more  fair. 

B  wave  on  Lebanon, 

*f  statelier  maids  are  gone ! 

:  each  palm  that  shades  those  plai 

rael*s  scattered  race ; 

I  root,  it  there  remains 

ry  grace: 

|uit  its  place  of  birth, 

live  in  other  earth. 


But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die  ; 
And  where  our  fathers*  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie  ; 
Our  temple  hath  not  led  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Solcm^s  throne. 


OH!  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 
Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  BabePs  stream. 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell : 
Mourn— where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  godl« 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  7 
And  when  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet? 
And  Judah*s  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  7 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave ! 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS 
Oif  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stra). 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray. 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep- 
Yet  there — even  there— Oh  God !  thy  thunders  sM«p . 

There — ^whcre  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone  • 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 
Thyself— none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

Oh !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ! 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  k>ng  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod? 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless.  Oh  God  7 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER, 
Since  our  country,  our  God — Oh !  my  sire  ! 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that 's  bared  for  thee  now  .* 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er. 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  1  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  father!  be  surc^ 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'j . 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovcst  is  hush'd. 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  diecf . 
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OH!  SNATCITD  AWAY  IN  BBAUTVS 
BLOOM. 

Oh  !  matchM  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yoD  bhie  gashing  stream 
ShaQ  Sorrow  lean  her  droop'mg  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread : 
fV»d  wretch!  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  thedead! 

Away!  we  know  that  tears  are  vain, 
Thai  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distreH : 

WUl  this  untcach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  leas  ? 

And  thou— who  telPst  me  to  forget. 

Thy  kwks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 
Mt  soul  is  dark.— Oh !  quickly  stnug 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fmgers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again ; 
V  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear. 

Twill  flow,  and  ceaae  to  burn  my  brain : 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep. 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first : 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep. 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burrt ; 
For  U  hath  been  by  sorrow  nurat. 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 
And  now  't  is  doom'd  to  know  the  worsts 

And  break  at  once— or  yield  to  song. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 
I  iAW  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew ; 
]  aaw  thee  smile— the  sapphire's  Maxe 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  sh'uie. 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thme. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  meDow  die. 
Which  scarce  the  rfhado  of  coming  ev* 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Theu"  own  pure  joy  imparl ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

Thai  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 
Tht  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun; 
Thy  country's  ainuM  record 


ITie  triumphs  of  her  cboMn  mb. 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  ficWs  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 

Thou  shah  not  taste  of  death ! 
The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thet 

Disida'm'd  to  sink  beneath : 
Within  our  veins  its  currents  be. 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath : 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosta  along, 

ShaU  be  the  battle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd ! 
To  weep  would  do  Oif  glory  wrong ; 

TIkmi  shall  not  be  deplored. 

SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATTLE. 

Warhiors  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  tks  tmti 
Pierce  roe  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  ptih: 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Galh ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  awjiy  from  the  fo, 
Stretch  me  thai  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day! 


SAUL. 

TnotT  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

M  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head ! 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer!" 

Earth  yawn'd  ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  dood: 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud: 
Deuth  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd  and  hia  reins  were  dry; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there. 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bsrer 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  fnatt 
Like  cavcm'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  cssis. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  faHs  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

••  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  7 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  7 
Is  it  thou,  oh  king?  Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  coM: 
Such  are  mine  ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine,  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done. 
Such  shall  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day ; 
Then  we  mix  our  nK>uldcring  clay. 
Thoti,  thy  race,  lie  pole  and  low, 
I  jerced  by  shafts  of  nuuiy  a  bow : 
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A«  ago  shall  fleet  fike  earthly  year; 

heart,  thy  hand  shall  guide : 

km,  breathless,  headless  faU, 

Away,  away,  without  a  wing. 

daire,  the  house  of  Saul!" 

0*er  all,  through  all,  its  thoughts  shall  fly ; 

A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 

lNtty,  saith  the  preacher." 

rMom,  love,  and  power  were  mme. 

VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

MOlh  and  youth  poesess'd  me; 

Ths  king  was  on  his  throne. 

is  Uush'd  from  every  vine. 

The  satraps  throng*d  the  hall ; 

vely  forms  caress'd  me ; 

my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

0*er  that  high  festival. 

It  my  soul  grow  tender ; 

A  thousand  cupe  of  gold. 

can  give,  or  mortal  prize. 

In  Judah  deem*d  divine — 

sine  of  regal  splendour. 

Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

>  mmber  o*er  what  days 

ibrance  can  discover. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall. 

1  that  hie  or  earth  display! 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 

hire  me  to  live  over. 

Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

le  DO  day,  there  rolPd  no  hour 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 

a|ur«  unerobitlerM ; 

The  fingers  of  a  roan  ;— 

a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

A  solitary  hand 

mlTd  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

ent  of  the  field,  by  art 

leUs,  is  won  from  harming ; 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

which  coils  around  the  heart. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice  ; 

rho  hath  power  of  charming? 

AU  bloodless  wax*d  his  look. 

t  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 

Bsic's  voice  can  lure  it ; 

1  k  stings  for  evermore 

The  wisest  of  tlio  earth. 

«1  that  must  endure  it. 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

LDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFER- 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

ING  CLAY. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill : 

oldness  wraps  this  saflTering  clay. 

Untold  and  awful  still. 

lither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 

And  Babel's  men  of  age 

die,  it  cannot  stay, 

Are  wise  and  deep  m  lore ; 

ives  its  darkened  dust  behind. 

But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

.embodied,  doth  it  trace 

They  saw — ^but  knew  no  more 

pa  each  planet^s  heavenly  way? 

OBce  the  realms  of  space, 

A  captive  in  the  land. 

I  of  eyes,  tliat  all  survey  ? 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 

He  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 

ght  unseen,  but  seeing  all. 

The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

1  earth,  or  skies  displayed. 

I  Mrvey,  shall  it  recall : 

He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

ater  truce  that  memory  holds. 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

kly  of  departed  years, 

tMid  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

**  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 

1,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 

He  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

■eation  peopled  earth. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 

shall  roll  through  chaos  back  ; 

The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

re  the  furthc*tt  heaven  had  birth. 

His  canopy,  the  stone ; 

tint  trace  its  rising  track. 

The  Medeidathisgate! 

re  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

The  Persian  on  his  throne!" 

ice  dilate  o*er  all  to  he, 

n  is  qucnch'd  or  system  breaks. 

n  its  own  eternity. 

SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS* 

•  love,  hope,  ha;c,  or  fear. 

Sun  of  the  sleepless  I  melancholy  star ! 

all  passif  nless  and  pure : 

Whose  tearfiil  beam  gk>ws  irumuiously  far. 
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Thid  show'st  Um  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remembered  well! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Whieh  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays ; 
A  nighl-bcam  sorrow  watchcth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear — but,  oh  how  cdd ! 


WERE  MT  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 
WcRK  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem*st  it  to  be, 
I  need  not  have  wanderM  firom  far  Galilee; 
It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 
The  curse  which,  thou  say*st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 
If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee ! 
if  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 
If  the  exile  on  earth  is  an  outcast  on  high, 
Lire  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 
I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow. 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  tu  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope— and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD*S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE. 

Oh,  Mariamne !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony. 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  biUer  pleading : 
Ah,  couldst  thou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Hcavco  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  freniy's  jealous  raving  ? 
My  wrath  but  doomM  my  own  despair: 

The  sword  that  smote  her 's  o*er  me  waving.— 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murdered  love  ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vamly  cravbg 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above. 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She*s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem ! 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah*s  stem 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming. 
And  mine  *s  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom*s  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  eamM  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming ! 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 

JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 
Prom  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  !  when  rendcrM  to  Rome: 
'T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
li*lash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

1  look*d  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  homo. 
And  to-ffot  for  a  mo.nent  my  bondage  to  come  ; 
I  beheld  bvit  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane. 
And  the  f  Mt-feiieHd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 


On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gated 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decfine 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shnMi 

And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day. 
But  I  markM  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away; 
Oh !  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  iti  stesd, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror*!  head! 

But  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdained  not  to  rei^; 
And  scattered  and  acomM  as  thy  people  may  be. 
Our  worship,  oh  Father !  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEP1\ 
We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters. 

Made  Salem*s  high  places  his  prey; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daOghters ! 
Were  scattered  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roUM  on  in  freedom  bdow, 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know! 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither'd  fiir  ever, 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspendedr- 
Oh  Salem !  iu  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended. 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHEBIB. 
The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  IbWi 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  goM  t 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  f^ 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee* 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  gi«* 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seeo* 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  bl^^ 
That  host  on  the  nKnrow  lay  wither'd  and  strowi>> 
For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  bltf^ 
And  breathe  J  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass*d; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxM  deadly  and  clul>« 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  ful* 
And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wkle, 
But  through  it  there  rolPd  not  the  breath  of  h»  ^' 
And  the  foam  of  hir  gasping  lay  white  oo  the  turfi 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surC 
And  there  lay  the  rider  distoited  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  nail  i 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  bannera  akoe, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unbbwn. 
Ami  the  widows  of  Ashur  arc  loud  in  their  waSi 
AiH  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
Ami  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmute  b)  the  9^^ 
lijih  molted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lordl 
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a'd  before  me :  I  beheld 
mmortality  uDveil'd — 
unc  down  on  every  eye  save  mine— 
«ood, — all  formless — but  divine: 
MS  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 
unp  hair  tti^en'd,  thus  it  spake : 


"  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?    Is  man  more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  seraphs  insecure  7 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  arc  yc  mure  just  7 
Things  <^  a  day !  you  wither  ere  the  uight, 
HeedlMS  and  blind  to  wisdom's  wasted  light  !^ 


jrUfi^crUaneottfit  ^ormot. 


ODE 

TO 

JmBOJ/T  BUOXf  AP.AJITB. 


nnibalem:— quot  libras  in  duce  cummo 

J  UVLN  AL.  SaL  X. 


nor  Nepos  was  acknowledred  bjr  the  Senate, 
and  by  Uie  provincial*  of  OatU ;  hia  moral  vir- 
rj  lalvnu  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those 
ly  phvale  benefit  I  ruin  his  covornment  an- 
(dMtic  BtraiiM  tiiu  rublorutiun  of  public  folicil/. 


leful  abdication,  be  protracted  hia  life  a  few 
T  ambicuuus  alato,  between  an  emperor  and 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  S90. 


)  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

»— but  yesterday  a  king ! 
•m'd  with  kings  to  strive — 

thou  art  a  nameless  thing, 
set — yet  alive ! 
o  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
sw'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones  7 
in  he  thus  survive? 
,  miscall'd  the  morning  star, 

nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

d  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind, 

ow*d  so  low  the  knee  7 

g  on  thys<;ir  grown  blind, 

aughtVt  the  rest  to  see. 

:ht  unqucslion'd, — power  to  save — 

ly  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

se  that  worsliippM  thee  ; 

hy  fall,  could  mortals  guess 

*s  less  than  littleness  I 

jr  that  lesson — it  will  teach 

yr-warriors  more 

h  philosophy  can  preach, 

linly  preach'd  before. 

11  upon  the  minds  of  men 

evftr  to  unite  again, 

kI  them  to  adore 

.god  things  of  sabrc^sway. 

Its  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

W  70 


The  triumph  and  the  vanity, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife—* 
The  earthquake  shout  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  Ufe ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  secmM  made  but  to  obey. 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quell'd ! — Dark  spirit !  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  ! 

The  desolator  desolate ! 

The  victor  overthrown ! 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave ! 

He*  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 
Dream*d  not  of  the  rebound  ; 

Chain'd  by  the  tnmk  he  vainly  broke,— 
Alone — how  look'd  he  ^ound  7 — 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 
And  darker  fate  hast  found : 

He  fell,  the  forest-prowlers'  prey ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,'  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger— dared  depart^ 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. 
He  dared  depart,  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  bonne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
Ilis  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandoned  power. 

The  Spaniard,^  when  the  lust  of  8wa| 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 

CaM  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 
His  dotage  trifled  well : 


1  C?ertaminis  gaudia,  the  exprewion  of  Attils,  hi  lus  im^ 
ranfua  to  bis  army,  previous  to  the  batUe  of  Cbakmi,  givoa 
in  Csaviodoras. 

S  Milo. 

3  Sylla. 

4  Uhailas  V 
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Tat  better  had  he  nerer  kiuywn 

A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

But  thou — (rom  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leavcst  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung  ; 
All  evil  spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  IS  enough  to  grieve  the  heart. 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own ! 
And  monarchs  bowM  the  trembling  limb. 

And  thankM  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  gube  have  shown. 
Oh !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain— 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain. 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  wortu  ^ain— > 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  /  * 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away ; 
But  yeL|  mothought,  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate 

To  dazzle  and  dismay ; 
Nor  deem'd  contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  7 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  7 
Must  she  too  bond,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneless  homicide  7 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'T  is  worth  thy  vanishM  diadem ! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  isle. 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile. 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  tlime  all  idle  hand. 
In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand. 

That  earth  is  now  as  free ! 
I'hat  Corinth's  pedagogue  bath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timor!  in  his  captive's  cage' 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

Wliile  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  7 
Bu«,  oue — **  The  world  wot  mine :" 


Unless,  like  he  of  Babykm, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  | 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth^ 
So  long  obey'd — so  Uttle  worth ! 

Or  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven. 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  7 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven. 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  7 
Foredoom'd  by  God — ^by  man  accurst, 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  wur»^ 

The  very  fiend's  arch  mock  ;• 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 


MONODY 

ON    TUB 

DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON'.  R.  B.  BrtCRIDAIf 

SPOKEN    AT    DRDRV-LANK   THEATRK. 

When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away. 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  soilness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  Jew  along  the  flower  ? 
With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 
Her  breatiiing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  fonns  an  arch  sublime, 
Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  «ci* 
A  holy  concord — and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  wiili  suns  that  set  7 
'T  is  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tenderer  woe. 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gciille  hearts  below. 
Fell  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear, 
Unmix'd  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 
Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 

When  8umm(.'r's  day  declines  along  the  hills. 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 

When  all  of  genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed — a  power 

Hath  pass'd  from  day  to  darkncsii — to  whose  hoar 

Of  Ught  no  likeness  is  bequeath'd — no  name. 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  fame  ! 

The  flash  of  wit — the  bright  intenig<*nce. 

The  beam  of  song — the  blar.e  of  eloquence. 

Set  with  their  sun — but  still  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 

Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  tiic  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segnioiits  of  that  nrcKng  soul, 

Which  all  embraced — an«l  lightened  over  all. 

To  cheer — to  |)ierco^to  [tlcase— or  to  appal. 

From  the  charmM  coimcil  to  the  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  tlie  unbounded  lord  ; 

In  whoso  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vic.1. 

The  praised,  the  proud,  who  made  his  praise  their  p*^ 


I  Tli»  cage  of  BajsMt.  bj  order  of  Tsmedans. 


1  Promefli<>UB. 

2  **Th«  fKnd'i  arrh  mock- 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  tuppuM  b^r  cluute." 


1. 
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'aids  of  eternity : 
pirita  of  the  paBt,— they  speak 
e  future  ;  I  hoy  have  power— 
pleasure  an-.i  of  pain  ; 
hat  we  were  not — wljat  they  will, 
th  the  vision  that  ^8  gone  by, 
iiishM  Hhadows — Arc  ihey  so? 
11  sharlow  ?  VVhal  are  they  7 
mind  7 — The  mind  can  make 
>eople  planets  of  its  own 
rhter  tlian  have  been,  and  give 
\M  which  can  outhve  all  flesh, 
vision  which  I  dreamM 
€p— for  in  itself  a  thought, 
Might,  is  capable  of  years, 
ng  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  in  the  hues  of  youth 

hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
ild  declivity,  the  last 
ape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
g  landscape,  and  the  wave 
om-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
nrals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
:h  rustic  roois  ; — the  hill 
ith  a  peculiar  diadem 
ular  array,  so  fix'd, 
:  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
Biden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
e  on  all  that  was  beneatli 
-but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
jfoung,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth, 
oon  on  the  horizon^s  verge, 
m  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
iver  summers,  but  his  heart 
vn  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
lining  on  him ;  he  had  look'd 
luld  not  pass  away ; 
Ih,  no  being,  but  in  her*s ; 
ice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
I  her  words ;  she  was  his  sight, 
owM  herR,  and  saw  with  hers, 

all  his  objects ; — he  had  ceased 
limself ;  she  was  his  life, 
16  river  of  his  thoughts, 
ted  all :  upon  a  tone, 
I,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
change  tempestuously — bis  heart 
its  cause  of  agony. 
le  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 
not  for  luni ;  to  her  he  was 
ber — ^but  no  more ;  *t  was  much, 
■he  was,  save  in  the  name 
idship  had  bestowM  on  him ; 
itary  scion  left 
jar'd  race. — It  was  a  name 
him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and  why? 
lo  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 
I  mow  she  loved  another, 
mnit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
r  yet  her  lover*s  steed 
1  her  tttpectancj,  and  flew. 


III. 

A  change  came  o^cr  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd : 

Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 

The  boy  of  whom  I  spake ; — he  was  alone. 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro ;  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of:  thrn  he  leanM 

His  bowM  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  't  were 

With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again. 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 

The  lady  of  his  love  re-enterM  there  ; 

8he  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heait 

Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  aU. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o*er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came  ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  stepa 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles :  he  paas'd 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall. 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way, 

And  ne^er  repass*d  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects  ;  he  was  not     * 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer. 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  be  lay 
Ropoe'mg  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruinM  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  tliose  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeping  wndm 
Stood  cameb  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastcn*d  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  %vatch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  akme  was  to  bo  seen  in  heaven. 


A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 
Who  did  not  love  her  better :  in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home. 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy. 
Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty, — but  behold ' 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  C'f  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  tm  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  lid  mn  charged  with  unshed  tean^ 
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What  could  her  grief  be  7-^he  had  all  she  lored. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  cril  wish. 
Or  ill-repressM  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  7— «hc  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  rt^turnM. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar— with  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  star-light  of  his  boyhpod ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o^er  his  brow  there  came 
The  seli^samo  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then — 
At  in  that  hour — a  moment  o*cr  his  (ace 
The  Ublet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  cahn  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
Tlie  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 
And  all  things  reePd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  acctistomM  hall. 
And  the  remembcrM  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 
All  things  perta'ming  to  that  place  and  hour. 
And  her  who  was  hi?  destiny  came  back. 
And  tlirust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  7 

VII. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love ;— oh !  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thou^^ 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms,  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others*  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gifl ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  pbantanes. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

vni. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  be'mgs  which  surrounded  him  were  gone. 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 
With  hatred  and  contention ;  pain  was  mix'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,* 
He  ted  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  w#>re  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Hiroo^  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 
And  nude  hia  friends  of  mountains :  with  the  stars 
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And  the  quick  spirit  of  the  universe 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  rojrsteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  night  was  openM  wide. 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revealM 

A  marvd  and  a  secret — Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Ahnost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery. 


ODE. 
I. 

Oh  Venice !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  waOi 

Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  oVt  thy  sunken  halls, 
A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do  7— any  thing  but  weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam. 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 
Are  they  to  those  that  wero ;  and  thus  thoy  crc«pk 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  !■•■* 
Oh  !  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest !  Thirteen  hundred  yean 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tum*d  to  dust  and  tears ; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets, 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barimrian  dnmi. 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tjrant's  voice  akmg 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 
That  heavpd  beneath  tlic  moonlight  with  the  llvwC 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  bu^y  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 
And  Bow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
FVom  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations  battling  with  the  bkM»d. 
But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay. 
When  vice  walks  forth  with  her  unvoflenM  tentss, 
And  mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 
And  hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  deUy, 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  deallii 
When  faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  pain. 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  whidi  dnuh  b  i 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pukw  away ; 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'ertortured  clay. 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chaki;' 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  bow  again 
He  feels  his  spirit  soaring — albeit  weak. 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  wouM  seek ; 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 
That  his  thin  fiogsr  feeSs  M(  wl»t  il  dwips. 
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oomet  o'er  him — and  the  dizzy 

I  round  and  rtHind — and  shadows  busy, 

inly  catches,  flil  and  gleam, 

le  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 

id  blackness, — and  the  earth 

ras  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 

e  for  nations !  Search  the  pa^e 

Hand  yeara — the  daily  scene, 

>b  of  each  recurring  age, 

Of  lo  fre  which  hath  been^ 

IS  nought  or  little :  still  wc  lean 

tit  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 

ray  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 

ure  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 

ourly  hncatomba  fur  feasts 

in  order — they  must  go 

r  driTer  goads  them,  though  to  slaughter. 

Mr  your  bkiod  for  kings  as  water, 

■  giveo  your  children  in  rctum  7 

inritude  and  woes, 

lafe  where  your  hire  is  blows. 

ret  the  red-hot  ploughshares  bum, 

stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 

•roof  of  loyalty  the  real ; 

\  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 

you  tread  the  gkiwing  bars  ? 

M  hare  left  you,  all  that  time 

se,  and  history  of  sublime, 

fferent  theme ! — Ye  see  and  read, 

I,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed ! 

irits,  who,  despite  of  all, 

all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 

mdering  of  the  prison-wall, 

allow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 

sedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 

oentuncs  of  drought,  are  loud, 

each  other  to  obtain 

irings  oblivion  of  a  chain 

^n  which  long  yoked  they  ploughed 

'  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain 

em,  their  nocks  were  too  much  bowM, 

lalates  chewed  the  cud  of  pain  :— 

tirita— who,  despite  of  deeds 

ir,  confound  not  with  the  cause 

J  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 

peatilonce  and  earthquake,  smite 

hen  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 

MBS  to  repair  the  blight 

ncrs,  and  again  put  forth 

alMMw — fair,  when  free — 

sra  bkxiins  no  bud  for  thee ! 

in. 

«) !  once  upon  these  towers 
— fodlike  triad  !  how  ye  sate ! 
igbtiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
eudi,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
p*d:  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 
IT  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
nnbled — with  the  kingly  few 
w  from  all  days  and  climes 
■fer't  wonhip ;— even  her  Crimea 


Were  of  the  softer  order—bom  of  love. 
She  drank  nn  blood,  nor  fatten^  on  the  deau. 
But  gladdenM  where  her  harmless  conquc!n»  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  cross,  that  from  above 
Ilallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  mressant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  earth  may  thank 
Tlie  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  whicn  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
Tlie  name  of  freedom  to  her  gtorious  struggles ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  call'd  the  *^  kingdom  '*  of  a  conquerin((  fbe^— 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  ve  know— 
With  what  set  gilded  lerraa  a  tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O^tr  the  three  fractions  of  the  groanmg  globe ; 
Venice  is  crushM,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  H  b  but  for  a  time. 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime. 
Whose  vigorous  oflTspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  freedom,  which  their  faUiers  ibu^t  for,  and 
Bequeath*d— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion^ 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science- 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance. 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  sobl'une, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic ! — She  has  tanght 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood.  Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river. 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Throe  paces,  and  then  filtering :— better  be 
Where  the  extinguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  the'v  proud  chamel  of  Thermopyhe, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  sods  our  fothers  had. 
One  freeman  more,  Americav  to  thee! 


WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 
As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 

Some  name  arrests  the  passer  by ; 
Thus,  vrhen  thou  view'st  this  page  iJiine, 

May  mine  attract  thy  p^isive  eye ! 

And  waen  by  thee  tkit  name  is  read. 

Perchance  in  some  succeeifing  yeai. 
Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 
And  think  my  heart  is  buned  Bars 
StpUmbv  I4lib,  180e. 
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ROMANCE  MUY  DOLOROSO 

A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

OS    THE 

DKL 

SIECE  AND  rONUUEST  OF  ALHAMA, 

SmO  Y  TOMA  DE  ALHAILA, 
EL  CUAL  DECIA  EN  ARABIGO  ASL 

Pasbabase  el  Key  moro 
Por  k  ciuHad  de  Granada, 
Desde  la  piicrta  do  Elviim 
Ha*U  U  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  mi,  AUiama! 

IFUcA,   in  the  Arabir.  Umfvage^  is  to  th*  ftSm 

purport, 
fThe  rfTwit  ofiho  oriciniil  bnllaH    twhtrh  exinffd  W 

■unc  by  ibe  Moora,  un  p«in  of  death,  within  GraM^ 
The  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  dowa 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  ho  goes. 

Woe  is  roe,  Alhama! 

Cartas  le  fiicron  venidas 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  tcU6  en  el  fuegOi 
Y  al  inensagero  matara. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 

How  Alhama's  city  fell ; 

In  the  fire  the  scn)ll  he  threw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  '. 

Descavalga  de  una  mula, 
Y  en  un  caballo  cavalga. 
Por  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  se  habia  al  Alhambra. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

He  qtiits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  honii 
And  through  tlie  street  directs  his  coom; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Que  ae  toquen  las  trompeUi 
Con  anafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gam^d, 
On  the  moment  he  ordained 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  womd 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Y  que  atambores  de  guerra 
Aprieaa  toquen  alarma ; 
Por  que  lo  origan  sue  Moroa, 
Loa  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  wai 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 
Woe  is  roe,  Alhama! 

Los  Bfforoa  qtie  el  eon  oyeron, 
Que  al  sangriento  Marie  Uama, 
IJno  A  uno,  y  doe  i  doe, 
Un  gran  escuadron  formaban. 
Ay  do  mi,  Alhama! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mara  recallM  them  tb«e, 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Amhab16unMoroYiejo; 
Da  esta  manera  hablaba  :— 
••  I  Para  qu*  noa  Hamas,  Key? 
X  Para  qu6  es  esta  Uamada  7** 
Ay  do  mi,  Alhana  I 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 

••  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  king? 
What  may  mean  this  gaihermg?^ 
Woe  ia  me,  Alhama! 

•*  Habeis  de  saber,  amigoa, 
Una  nuera  dosdichada: 
Que  crisUanoa,  con  braveia, 
Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama." 
Aydemi,  Alhama! 

«•  Friends!  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 

That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
Have  obtainM  Alhania*a  hold.** 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Am  nabl6  un  r^jo  Alfaqid, 

^ Bien  ae  te  emplea,  buen  Ray; 
BiKO  Rey,  bien  ae  te  empleaba. 
Ay  denS,  Alhama! 

Out  then  apake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 

Good  king,  this  thou  has*,  deserved. 
Woe  ia  me,  AUiama! 

OiM  ffPftfi  1a  Unr  Am  {lr»nmA»  • 

••  By  thee  were  slain,  m  erU  bow. 

Cogiste  Wm  tomadizoa 
Ue  CMova  la  nomnrada. 

A?  de  mi,  AUmube  I 


And  strangers  were  recehred  by  thre 
Of  Cordova  the  chivalry. 

Woe  is  BO,  ABmmI 
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For  eso  mereces,  Rey , 
Una  pena  bicn  dublada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reino, 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Aihania! 

Si  no  se  respetan  Icycs, 
El  ley  que  Uxlo  se  pierda ; 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granadaf 

Y  que  te  pierdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhamal 

Fue|;o  por  los  ojos  vierte. 
El  Rey  que  esto  oyera, 

Y  oomo  el  oiro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  uunhien  hablaba. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Babe  un  Rey  que  no  hay  leyei 
De  darle  d  Reyes  disgusto.— 
Eso  dice  el  Roy  moro 
Relinchando  de  colcra. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Moro  AUaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
£1  de  la  veUida  barba. 
El  Rey  te  manda  prender, 
'^or  la  p^ida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

7  eortarie  la  cabeza, 

Y  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Per  que  A  u  castigo  sea, 

Y  oUtM  licmblen  en  miraUa* 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhamal 

Caballeros,  homhres  buenos, 
Decid  de  mi  parte  al  Rey, 
Al  Rey  moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  dcvo  nada. 

Ay  demi,  AUiamal 

De  aberse  Alhama  perdid« 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma ; 
Que  si  el  Rey  perdi6  su  tierrt 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdicra. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama  I 

Perdieran  bijos  padres, 

Y  casados  las  casadas : 
Las  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdi6  uno  y  otro  fama. 

Ay  demi,  Alhamal 

Perdi  una  hija  doncella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  esta  tierra ; 
Cien  doblas  daba  por  ella. 
No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Didendo  asi  al  hacen  AUaqm, 
Le  cortaron  la  cabera, 

Y  la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 
Aa  oomo  el  Rey  lo  manda. 

Ay  demi,  Alhama  I 


**  And  for  this,  oh  king !  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement. 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  m^  Alhama! 

Fire  flashM  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eye*. 
The  moi.arch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answer'd,  and  becanse 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

^  **  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings  :*'— 
'Fhus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  king,  and  doom*d  him  dead. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama 

Moor  Alfaqui !   Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be, 
The  king  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seixed. 
For  Alhama's  loss  dbpleased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  lofUest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

u  Cavaher !  and  man  of  worth ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe : 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

**  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs. 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  king  his  land  hath  kwt. 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

^  Sires  have  k>st  their  children,  wivoi 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  Uvea, 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth  or  fame. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

**  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  Cower , 
Doubloons  a  huadred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  severM  from  the  trunk  his  bead ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wail  with  speed 
T  waa  carried,  wt  the  king  decreed. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 
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Hombres,  ninot  7  mugares, 
Uoran  tan  |;rande  p^rdids. 
Lloraban  todas  las  damat 
Cuanlai  en  Granada  habia. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Por  las  calles  y  yentanai 
Mucho  luto  parecia ; 
Llora  cl  Rey  ooroo  fembra, 
Qu'  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


60NETT0  DI  VITTORELLL 

PER  MONACA. 

eompoito  in  nome  di  ua  f  eniiore,  a  eal  era  morta 
innanad  una  fif  lia  appeoa  mariuta;  e  diretto  al  leni- 


Di  due  raglie  donr^le,  oneste,  acoorte 
Ldeti  e  miseri  padri  il  ciel  ne  feo ; 
n  cieU  che  degne  di  piii  nobil  sorte, 
L'  una  e  1'  aitra  Toggendo,  ambo  chiedo 

La  mia  fu  tolta  da  yelocc  morte 
A  le  fumanti  tede  d^  Imeneo : 
La  tua,  Francesco,  in  sugcllate  porta 
Etema  prigioniora  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  almcno  potrai  de  la  gelosa 
Irremeabil  soglia,  ore  s*  asconda 
La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosau 

lo  Terse  un  fiume  d*  aniartssim'  onda, 
Corro  a  quel  marmo  in  cui  la  figlia  or  posa, 
Batto  e  ribatto,  ma  nessun  rnponde. 


STANZAS, 


rKITTCV   M   PAiimO    TUB   AMBRACIAV   OULF, 
HOTKMBER    14,  1809. 

Tbrouoh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen. 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium*s  coast. 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  queen. 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look, 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman ; 

Where  stem  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence !  whom  I  will  love  as  weQ 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  hi^  spouse  from  hell), 

Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young ; 

SwneC  Porence !  those  were  pleasant  times, 
Wlien  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes: 

Had  bard*  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Iliy  diarms  might  raise  new  Antoniei. 

Though  Fate  furhids  such  things  to  be, 
Y«9t,  by  thine  eyes  ami  ringlets  curfd  I 

f  cannot  Iom  a  world  fiir  thee, 
Hut  would  not  lose  Uioc  ft>r  a  world. 


And  men  and  infants  therein  woep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep ; 
Granada*s  ladies,  all  site  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tean. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  waDs 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls ! 
The  king  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  kMs,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELU 
ON  A  NUN. 

Sonnet  eompoard  in  the  name  of  a  father,  whom  dii 
hud  recently  died  ■hortljr  a(W  her  marriaire:  and  add 
to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the  veiL 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest  though  admired. 
Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched  ■ 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desirei. 

And  gazing  upon  either^  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  6red 
Becomes  extinguished,  soon — too  soon  ezptrei . 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired. 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door. 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meHing  eyei 
May^st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  n 

/  to  the  marble,  where  my  davghter  lies. 
Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — but  none  n 


STANZAS, 

CompoeMl  October  11th.  1809.  dorioff  the  nicbt.  is  a  tin 
storm,  when  the  suidei  had  kiet  the  road  tu  Zitsa.  ne 
range  of  mountaina  formeriy  called  Pindot.  is  Alkad 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 
Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise. 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost. 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crast, 

Or  gild  the  torrcnt*s  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lighuiiug  broke  the  gloom- 
How  welcome  wore  its  shade  !^-ah!  no' 

'T  is  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  water^faOs, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim^ 
My  way*wom  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England^s  i 


A  shot  is  fired — ^by  foe  or  friend  7 

Another— 't  is  to  tell 
The  mmmtain  |ieasants  to  descend. 

Arid  lead  us  where  they  dwclL 
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iw  in  mich  a^nif  ht  will  dare 
mipl  the  wildemeea  ? 
K>  'mid  thunder-peals  can  hear 
liCDal  of  distreae  / 

0  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 
Y  the  dubious  road  7 

ler  deem  from  ni^rhtly  cries 
outlaws  were  abroad. 

burM,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hcNv! 
fiercely  pours  the  siorm ! 
s  one  thought  has  still  the  power 
lep  my  bosom  warm. 

i^andering  through  each  broken  path, 
rake  and*  craggy  brow : 
lements  exhaust  their  wrath, 
Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 
le  sea,  not  on  the  sea,— 
irk  hath  long  been  gone : 
the  storm  that  pours  on  roe 
own  my  head  ak>ne ! 

lly  blew  the  swift  Siroc 

last  I  prcss'd  thy  lip ; 

ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 
d  thy  gallant  ship. 

1  art  safe;  nay,  long  ore  now 
od  the  shore  of  Spain : 

ard  if  aught  so  fair  ss  thpa 
linger  on  the  main. 

1 1  now  remember  thee 
ness  and  in  dread, 
•e  hours  of  revelry 
mirth  and  music  sped ; 

midst  the  fair  white  walls, 
B  yet  be  free, 
inom  out  her  latticed  haOt 
er  the  dark-blue  sea ; 

c  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
d  by  days  gone  by ; 
give  a  thousand  smiles, 
I  single  sigh. 

the  admiring  oircle  mark 
eness  of  thy  face, 
I'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 
ncholy  grace. 

It  smile,  and  blushmg  shon 
icoinb^s  raillery ; 
r  once  thou  thought's!  of  one, 
r  thinks  on  thee. 

lie  and  sigh  alike  are  rain, 
y^'^d  hearts  repine ; 
ies  o'er  mount  and  main, 
ms  m  search  of  thine. 


59.1 


TO  ♦♦♦ 

when  I  left  the  shore, 
nt  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 
ught  to  grieve  once  more, 
nother  spot  on  «r\<ih : 


''•^  fcw^wmdsl  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  nature  droops  the  head. 
Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 

I  view  roy  parting  hour  with  dread. 
Though  far  from  Albin's  craggy  Aore, 

Divided  by  the  dark-blue  main ; 
A  few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o'er, 

Perchance  I  view  her  cliffs  again : 
But  whoresoe'er  1  now  may  roam. 

Through  scorching  clime  and  varied  sea. 
Though  time  restore  me  to  my  home, 

I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 
On  Ihoe,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can 
Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 

And,  oh !  forgive  the  word— to  love. 
Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 

With  such  a  word  can  more  ofllend ; 
And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share. 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 
And  who  so  cold  as  k>ok  on  thee. 

Thou  lovely  wanderer,  and  be  less  7 
Nor  be,  what  men  shouM  ever  be. 

The  friend  of  beauty  in  distr^s  7 
Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 

Through  danger's  most  destructive  path. 
Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast. 

And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  7 
Lady!  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 

Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose ; 
And  Stamboul's  oriental  halls 

The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 
Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  't  will  hold  a  dearer  claim 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 
And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell. 

When  1  behold  that  wondrous  scene. 
Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
'T  will  soothe  to  be  where  thou  hast  beeal 
S^pUmber^  1809. 


WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS, 

JANUART    16,  18ia 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever ! 
We  madly  smile  when  we  rhould  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 
Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  dietl,  a  martyr. 


WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTURE. 
Dear  object  of  defeated  care ! 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair 

Thine  imago  and  my  tears  are  left 
Tis  said  with  sorrow  time  can  cope ; 

Rut  this,  I  feel,  can  ne'er  be  true : 
For  by  tlic  death-blow  of  ni«  hope, 

M/  moiuorx  i>M»ofUl  frmr. 
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MTRITTEN  AFTKR  SWIMMING  FROM  8E3T09 
TO  ABYDOS,!  MAY  9,  18ia 

Ir,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leandcr,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont! 
IT,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'df 

Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both ! 
For  me^  degenerate  modem  wretch, 

Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 

And  think  I  've  done  a  feat  to-day. 
But  since  he  crossM  the  rapid  tido. 

According  to  the  doubtful  story. 
To  woo, — and — Lord  knowa  what  beside. 

And  swam  for  love,  as  1  for  glory ; 
Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best: 

Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you  I 
He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  jest. 

For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I  *ve  the  aguo. 


Zw9  /loS,  aig  ^yard.* 
ATHENS,  1810. 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart! 
Or,  since  that  has  led  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Z<i)i7  fioS,  cai  iyand. 


I  On  the  3d  of  May.  18ia  while  the  Salsstle  (Captain  Bat^unt) 
was  iyinx  In  xhtt  DardaRelles.  Lieutenant  Ekeohsad  9(  ihai 
^ate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhjmes  swam  from  tl>«  Kurv 
pean  shore  to  the  Asistio— by-the-bj.  (him  Abydoa  to  i3tr«iv« 
would  have  bnrn  more  correct.  The  whole  distance  Crom  tite 
place  whence  we  ttarteil  to  our  landing  on  the  other  tble*  jj^ 
«dudinir  th«  kMicth  we  wore  carried  by  the  current,  waa  «im- 
puted  by  Ihote  un  board  the  frigaie  at  upwards  of  four  Enf- 
Isb  miles:  though  the  actual  brvadih  in  barely  one.  The 
rapidity  or  ihe  current  is  luch  that  no  boat  can  row  diF>(rciiJf 
aenMS,  and  i*  may  in  sonie  mna>ure  be  estimated  from  ihe  eir 
eomstance  of  the  whole  distance  beinf  aceomplisbed  by  oew 
of  the  psrtioi  in  an  hnur  and  five,  and  by  the  oibvr  in  an  huur 
mmI  ten  minutes.  The  water  waa  extremely  coM,  rum  Uit 
■lellinic  of  Ihe  moontain-roowa.  Atniutthrea  weeks  b<<fhir«, 
■I  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt,  but  having  ridden  tWihc 
way  from  the  Truad  the  aame  muraing.  and  the  wak^r  twrnx 
ol  an  icy  ( hillneas.  we  tbund  it  nurevsary  to  ^oulpime  ilu^ 
eomplctiim  till  the  frirate  anchoriHl  bfluw  the  caalk  k.  whiHi 
we  awam  the  ktmiit.  aa  juat  ainted,  entering  a  con»ii:UTiib>ir 
way  above  the  European,  and  landing  below  the  Aaintir-rorf. 
4%evalier  anya  that  a  yuung  Jew  awam  the  aame  dislijire  Ter 
bia  aiiiiireai ;  ami  Oliver  mentions  ita  having  been  doitn  hy  a 
Neapt'lit'in ;  but  our  consul,  Tarragona,  rt* roembered  n<'»Uucr 
oi  tlteao  eircuinalances,  and  trieil  to  diMuade  u«  from  iht'  at- 
imnpt.  A  numlM'r  of  ih»  Salaette'a  crew  were  known  ^n  h^vr 
aceompliahed  a  greater  distance;  and  the  only  thing  ihut  tut- 
prind  me  wna.  that,  aa  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  truth 
•fl<eander'a  «u>ry.  nu  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  uj  aacsr- 
uin  ita  practicability. 

%  Zoe  mou, *a$  atapo,or  YsAij  fioH,  ohf  ^yoirfi,  a  Rcjrn&j^' 
aaqMTMNion  of  lendeniesk :  if  I  translate  it  I  ahall  affmnl  the 
geotleraen,  aa  it  miay  aeem  that  I  auppoaed  they  eoold  not ;,  and 
if  I  do  not.  I  may  aflront  the  ladies.  For  fear  of  any  tiwf^tiu- 
•Irueiion  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  I  aliall  do  ao.  bcufinir 
pardon  of  the  learned.  It  meana.  "My  life.  I  love  touT^ 
which  aoundii  very  pret'ily  m  all  languages,  and  is  Oi  mu^rh 
in  fsshion  in  Greece  at  tliii  day  as.  Juvenal  tells  us.  the  two 


By  thr^ie  tresses  iineoDfiiwd^ 
iVooM  by  each  ^fmn  wind  j 
By  those  lida  whose  ^etiy  fnnge 
Kiss  ihy  utX\  rhiicki^  Moonung 
Uf  those  wlU  cyttt  likt:  the  roc, 
ZiJJT  p.w^  va%  ay  117^ 

By  that  ljp  I  long  to  lute ; 
By  thkt  iDiio-enrifclcd  wa^t ; 
By  elhhe  Loken-tSowers*  tbil  leD 
What  words  can  never  apeak  se  ve 
By  love's  ulu-rnatc  joy  and  woe. 

Maid  of  Athene !  I  am  giMic : 
Think  of  mo,  «weti!  whtn  nlo^fte.- 
Though  ]  fly  to  Istambol,* 
Alhtna  holds  my  heart  and  eoul : 
Can  I  ccue  to  We  (bee  7   No  I 


TRANSLATION  OP  THE  FAMOUS  GB 
WAR-SONG, 

Wrllten  by  Itiga,  who  prri4H«]  iti  the  attempt  to  fi*^ 
Greece.  The  folio  wiug  translaiion  ■  ai  lidpral  stlfta 
could  mak4  it  Ln  vcne ;  it  is  of  iho  sania  Baaiiif  it 
Ihe  onginaL 

Soira  of  the  Greeks,  ariao ! 

The  glorious  ho«r  *i  gone  foctli, 
AncJ,  worthy  uf  such  ties, 

Display  who  gaw  ui  birlh. 

C  son  ITS. 

S«tis  of  Gretyks,  let  us  gp 

In  amiA  agiunst  the  foe. 
Till  thcu-  hftUwl  hlood  ahali  fitm 

In  a  river  f»ELsl  our  AwL 

Then  manfiiHy  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant^!  yoke. 
Let  your  <:Qiintry  see  you  riain|t 

And  all  her  chaiiH  an:  brokb 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sa^Ot 

Ui^hold  I  ho  coming  strife  \ 
Hulkncs  of  i»fkiit  afcs, 

Oht  slarl  again  lo  life  t 
At  ihc  svtiiid  of  my  trumpet,  hmkttf 

Your  sleep,  oht  joifi  with  me! 
And  the  ctiVfm-hiU'd^  city  setikini^ 

Fightf  conquer,  liU  w<i  >e  free, 

Sotifof  Uivskii* 

SporiB,  SpDrtD,  mhy  m  Flymhers 

Leihargic  doal  thwu  he  7 
Awake,  and  join  ihy  nuinljctf 

With  Atlipns,  old  m\\j  t 


L  In  I  hi  Ea*ii  (wher^  liilicf  ure  not  taught  to  wrtto,  I 
■lifjuld  icrihbte  fttvirnmiiuiif)  flfiwrTv,  rind«r»w  PcMil 
ronTPi-  \hv  tiMiiinH^nU  uf  iIh»  partkiY  br  thai  imiTsisd 
of  MeTciurr— »in  iM  womati.  A  ctndrr  BPiti,  "  I  lioimft 
a  bunrh  oi^  lliiwc<n  iImJ  with  hair^ "'  Take  mo  iad  if 
pehhiQ  iV^elij^* — ythM\  notiiiug  ein  cap, 

3  ConsiintinDfl*- 
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nt 


lef  of  ancient  long, 

1  jro  onco  from  falling, 

iMe,  the  strong ! 

t  that  bold  diversioa 

hermopylc, 

ig  with  the  Persian 

hii  country  free ; 
iree  hundred  waging 
io,  bng  he  stood^ 

Ikm  raging, 
in  leas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  etc 


ION  OP  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

'  Mircvw  fiCf  Vff*  wfpiSoXt 
[Ipalorar^  XiMr6^,*'  etc. 

Mch  this  ■  taken  b  a  great  favourita  with  the 
.tbena  of  all  claMea.  Their  manner  ortinff- 
s  in  rutatioo.  thn  whole  number  preaent  join- 
i.  I  have  beard  it  frequenlly  at  oar  **)^6poi'* 
181I>-11.    The  air  ia  plaiutive  and  ptclty. 

f  garden  of  roses, 
and  fair  Haidee, 
ing  when  Flora  reposes, 
J  I  see  her  in  thee, 
thus  low  I  implore  thee, 
hb  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 
rs  its  song  to  adore  thee, 
lies  for  what  it  has  sung : 
ch,  at  the  bidding  of  nature, 
^ance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
r  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 
e  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

liest  garden  grows  hateful, 
e  has  abandonM  the  bowers ; 
ioikyck — since  mine  is  ungrateful, 
t  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers, 
when  pour*d  from  the  chalice, 
ly  embitter  the  bowl ; 
imk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 
^t  shall  bo  sweet  to  my  souL 
in  vain  I  implore  tlieo 
from  these  horrors  to  save : 
to  my  bosom  restore  thee  7 
B  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

who  to  combat  advances, 

his  conquest  before, 

nth  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

ed  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 

my  soul !  tuusi  I  perish 

which  a  smile  would  dispel  7 

tpe,  which  thou  once  bad'st  me  cherish, 

)  repay  mo  too  well  7 

lie  garden  of  roses. 

It  false  Haidee! 

an  withered  reposes, 

IS  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 

ar  maid  !  thy  lip  has  left, 
part  froin  ttunei 


Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beama, 

An  equal  bve  may  see : 
The  tear  that  from  thme  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

1  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest. 

In  gazing  when  alone  ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  wri'.d — to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  dcubly  weak : 
Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  coukl  speak  7 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe. 

That  heart,  no  k>nger  free. 
Must  bear  tlie  bve  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  say,  what  truth  might  well  have  said, 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 

Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 
By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  u  vain ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  us  meet^4io-HfieW  again ! 
Could  this  have  been — a  Word,  a  look. 

That  softly  said,  *•  We  part  in  peace,'* 
Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook. 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 
And  didst  thou  not,  since  death  for  thee 

Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 
Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 

Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  7 
Oh !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  7 

Or  sadly  roark'd  thy  glazing  eye. 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear. 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 
Till  all  was  past  7  But  when  no  raoro 

'T  was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 
AflTection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er, 
•    Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow 
Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 

Aflection's  mingling  tears  were  ours  7 
Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  wtne  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 
The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refined. 

That  k>ve  each  warmer  wuh  forbore  - 
Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 

Even  passion  blush'd  to  olead  for  mot* 
The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine , 
The  song  celestial  from  thy  voice. 

But  fWMi  to  urn  froB  ooM  but « 
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The  pledge  we  wore — ^I  wear  it  still. 

But  where  is  thine? — ah,  where  art  t]|pu7 
Oft  have  1  borne  the  weight  of  ill. 

But  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 
Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  agam ; 
But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  th^ 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 
Teach  me— too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me. 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaveo ! 


STANZAS. 
AwAT,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Cir  I  must  flee  from  hence,  for,  oh  I 

I  dare  not  trust  tliose  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days— 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze 

On  what  I  am,  on  what  I  was. 

llie  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hushM,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead  I 
Tes,  Thyrza !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  sAce  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

T  if  silent  all ! — ^but  on  my  ear 

llie  well-remember'd  echoes  thriU ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still ; 
7et  oft  my  doubting  soul  H  will  shake : 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
'mi  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza !  waking  as  in  sleep. 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 

llien  tum'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veii'd  in  wrath. 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO  THYRZA. 

Oiri  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain. 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Tlien  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  nov» 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before; 
riioitgh  eyery  joy  is  fled  below, 

^>  hat  fiitiira  ^rief  can  loach  mt  nMM«7 


Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  akme : 
I  '11  be  that  light  unmeaning  th'ng 

That  smiles  yvxih  all  and  weeps  widi  nc 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou  'rt  nothing,  aU  are  nothmg  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  a  while  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  dcom'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye ; 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^gean  wave, 
*•  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon—** 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed^ 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  nimt 
M  'T  is  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  paioi:' 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  dave, 

A  boon  't  is  idle  then  to  give. 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new, 
How  different  now  thou  mcet'st  my  gtis! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hoe! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  even  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chilL 

Thou  bitter  pledge !  thou  moitmful  tokes! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  brent! 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  k>ve  unbrokeo. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou  'rt|»t<* 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removefi, 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled: 
Oh !  what  are  tliousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead? 


EUTHANASIA. 

When  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  brio| 
The  drcanilesa  sleep  that  lulb  the  desdi 

Oblivion  !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  Wow ; 

No  maiden,  with  dibhevelPd  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feifo,  daoorowi  woe 
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Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 
That  then  I  seem  not  to  rcpme ; 

I  would  not  fools  should  overhrar 
One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thint. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquafT'd, 

It  is  not  drainM  to  banish  care, 
The  cup  roust  hold  a  deadlier  draught 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  risioas  free, 
I M  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowt 

That  drownM  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

Fur  wert  thou  banishM  from  my  mind. 

Whore  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  7 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandoned  urn  7 
No,  no— it  is  my  sorrow*s  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

'Tis  meet  that  I  remember  stilL 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
UnmoumM  shall  quit  this  mortal  8c<me, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou : 
And,  oh !  I  feel  in  that  was  given 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  heaven, 

For  earthly  love  to  merit  thee. 
Alerdk  14tA,  1812. 


ON  A  CORNEUAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN. 
Ill-fated  heart!  and  can  it  be 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  Uice 
Alike  been  all  employ'd  in  vain  ? 

Yet  predous  seems  each  shatter'd  part. 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

fimoe  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  hU  own. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. 
is  poem  and  the  followinr  were  written  some  years  sgo.J 

Few  years  have  passM  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmeHt  friends,  at  least  in  name. 

And  childhood^s  gay  sincerity 
Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  tame. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'it 

What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 
And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 

Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  alL 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays. 

So  fru!  is  early  friendship's  rei^, 
A  moiiih*s  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's, 

Will  new  thy  nund  estranged  again. 


If  80,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mo«im  the  kxts  of  Much  a  heart ; 

The  (ault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine. 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  ait. 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide. 
So  hunnn  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  7 

It  boots  not  that,  together  bred. 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy ; 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
ThcNi,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  wo  bid  adieu  to  youth. 
Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  control. 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth  ; 
That  worki  corrupts  the  noblest  sod. 

Ah,  joyous  season !  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie ; 

When  thought,  ere  s|)oke,  is 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 


Not  so  in  man's  nuiturer  years. 
When  man  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and 
And  aD  must  love  or  hale  by  rule. 


With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same. 
We  learn  at  length  our  faulu  to  blendt 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  dain 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 


Such  M  the  common  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  then  'scape  from  folly  free? 

Can  wo  reverse  tlie  general  plan. 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be? 

No,  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  beet; 

Man  and  the  world  I  so  much  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 
Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  pass  away ; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  ni^ 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas !  whenever  f«>lly  calls 
Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  hills. 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet), 

Even  now  tnou  'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
Ono  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad. 
To  join  the  vain  and  court  the  proud 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  &ir, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  baste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre. 
That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  t'^ 
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To  death  even  hours  like  these  mutt  roU ; 

Ah  !  then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 
Or  change  **  my  lile  "  into  "  my  soul  I*' 

Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  evcc 


IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  I'lUEND. 

When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o*er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gioom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink 

And  droop  within  their  silent  ceil. 


ADDRESS, 

SPOKEIf    AT    THE    OPENING    OF    DRURT-LARB 
THEATRE,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1812. 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 
BowM  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride: 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 

Ye  who  beheld,  (oh !  sight  admired  and  moum'd. 
Whose  radiance  mockM  the  rum  it  adom'd !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire,  the  massy  fragments  rhrm. 
Like  IsraePs  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven ; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 
While  thou.sands,  thronged  around  the  burnin<r  dome* 
Shrank  back  appalPd,  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
A.S  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shono 
The  skies  with  lightnings  awful  as  thcii'own. 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
UsiirpM  the  Mu<;e's  realm,  and  markM  her  fall ; 
Say — shaH  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
RcarM  where  once  ro.^e  the  mightiest  m  our  isle. 
Know  tho  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  ytm  7 

Yes — it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene* 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been  : 
Thiii  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell— 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say.  How  wtU  ! 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last. 
Oh  !   ini^lit  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past. 
Sonic  hour  propiiions  to  our  prayers  may  boaat 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwheimM  the  gontlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  UearS* 
On  Drury,  Garrick's  latest  li«Mr#»ls  grew  ; 
Ilfre  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 
S-gh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adiea 
Rut  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  blooiu 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Dniry  claim'*^  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  lo  .  .nve  his  slumbering  muse ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menunder's  head! 
Nor  hoard  vour  honours  idly  for  the  dead  1 
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Dear  mre  the  days  which  made  our  annab  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  aU  high-born  heirs. 
Vain  of  our  ancestry,  as  they  of  IhdrM  ; 
While  tlius  remembrance  borrows  Banquo*s  glass. 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  cmblazonM  on  our  line, 
Pause^re  their  feebler  oflTspring  you  condemn. 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them ! 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  players  and  plays 

Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise. 

Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 

The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject; 

If  e*er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame. 

And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame ; 

If  e*er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 

To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 

AH  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute. 

And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute ! 

Oh !  since  your  flat  stamps  Uie  drama*s  laws. 

Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 

So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor^s  powers. 

And  reason^s  voice  be  echoM  back  by  ours ! 

Tins  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obcy*d. 

The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid. 

Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 

Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 

The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 

Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old ! 

Britons  our  judges.  Nature  for  our  guide, 

SiiU  may  toe  please— 4ong,  long  may  ifou  preside ! 


That  beam  hath  sunk ;  and  now  thou  art 

A  blank  ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse 
Through  each  dull,  tedious  trifling  part. 

Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 
One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed. 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed: 
And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 

Thme  eflTorts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 
When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreik 

Must  fall  upon — a  nuneless  stone! 


TO  TIME. 


TiMc !  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 
Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die- 
Hail  thou  !  who  on  my  birth  bestowM 

Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known ; 
Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 

For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 
I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 

The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 
And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare. 

All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 
To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 

Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain  ; 
f  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 

A  debt  already  paid  in  pain, 
f  et  e'en  that  pain  was  s'jme  relief; 

ft  feh,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 
In  joy  I  've  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 

Would  soon  subside  from  swif\  to  slow ; 
Thv  clo'jd  could  overcast  the  light. 

But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe ; 
F(.r  then,  however  drear  and  dark. 

My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 
One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 

To  prove  th6*^-oot  Eternity. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SOX 

An !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt. 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh^ 
While  day  and  nigiit  roll  darkling  by. 

Witliout  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  faint,  1  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew : 
Alas !  I  find  them  poison'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  ne^ 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hadi  se  ' 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire. 
Your  hearts  shall  bum,  your  h(^>a  tt^at, 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare, 
I  bum,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Vr\\o  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
I'he  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance. 
The  lightning  of  love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  dcem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  meltmg  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  tliy  power. 

My  light  of  life !  ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip,  and  alter'd  eye? 
My  bird  of  love  !  my  beauteous  mate ! 
And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thoa  \m%^^ 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow : 
What  wretcli  with  me  would  barter  woe  T 
My  bird  !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdhng  blood,  my  maddening  brain* 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustam ! 
And  still  thy  htart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults— while  mine  is  breakiu^ 

Pour  me  the  [joison  ;  fear  not  thou  ! 
Thou  cannt  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I  *ve  lived  to  curse  my  natal  dav, 
And  love,  that  thus  can  hngcnng  slay. 

My  woundc<l  soul,  my  bleeding  breast. 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas  !  too  late  I  dearly  know, 
That  joy  is  harbiuger  of  woe. 
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QjuafT  while  thou  carat—another  race. 

When  thou  and  tJiine  like  nio  are  sped. 
May  ruscuo  thee  froin  earth's  emhracc, 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 
Why  not  7  since  through  life's  little  day 

Our  heads  such  sad  eflfccts  produce ; 
Redcem'd  fron  worms  and  wajtling  clay, 

This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 
N€w$ttad  Abbey,  1808. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PETER  PARKER, 
BART. 
Thche  18  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  moumpr  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry. 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  sorrow's  purest  sigh 

O'er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent: 
In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument! 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue. 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewul,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 
Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound ; 
^       While  deep  remembrance  pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  rotmd. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose? 

And,  gallant  Parker !  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be; 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 

In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
And  shuddering  h<^ar  of  victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  felL 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherishM  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness. 

While  gricPs  full  heart  is  fed  by  fame. 

Alas !  for  them,  though  not  for  thee. 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  fui  the  dead  the  grief  must  be 
Who  ne'er  gave  caobc  to  mourn  before. 

TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. 
WcBP,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

A  sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 
Ah,  happy !  if  each  tear  of  thine 

Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 
Weep— for  thy  tears  are  virtue's  tears — 

Auspicious  to  these  suffering  islet ; 
And  bo  each  drop,  in  future  years. 

Repaid  thee  bv  thv  iHiople's  smiles ! 
Jlierdk,  181S. 


FROM  THE  TURKISH. 

The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view. 
The  lute  I  added  sweel  in  sound. 

The  heart  that  ofTer'd  both  was  true, 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well, 
Alas !  they  could  not  teadi  thee  thioe. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch ; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  too} 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute : 

'T  is  past— to  them  and  thee  adieu- 
False  heart,  frail  cliain,  and  silent  lute. 


SONNET. 


TO    GENCVRA. 

TnifTE  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  f«ir  hsir. 
And  the  wan  lustre  uf  thy  features— caught 
Fiom  contemplation — where  serenely  v^rought, 

Seems  sorrow's  soflness  charm'd  from  its  despiir— 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
That— but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thoughl— 

I  should  have  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 

With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colours  blent, 
When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  bom, 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 
The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  mom — 

Such  seem'st  thou— but  how  much  more  exceSent! 
With  nought  remorse  can  cUiim — nor  virtue  icora 


SONNET. 


TO    OENEVRA. 

Thv  cheek  is  palo  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe, 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  Uaib, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  gbw  :— 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes — but  oh! 
While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush, 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  de|iendiog 
The  soul  of  melancholy  gentleness 

Gleams  Uke  a  seraph  fi-om  the  sky  dcscendinf, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blendingi 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 


INSCRIPTION 

Olf  THE    MONUMENT   OP   A    NEWroUITDLA^V   ' 

Wreit  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  gbry,  but  uphekl  by  birtii. 
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I  art  exhausts  ihc  |KMn|>  of  woe, 
ms  ruccMrd  who  rests  below ; 
one,  UfKjn  the  tunib  is  seen, 
was,  bill  wi)^  he  Khoiild  hsve  been : 
log,  in  life  the  finnest  friend, 
elcoine,  foremost  to  defend, 
t  heart  in  still  his  maslcr^s  own, 
fights,  liven,  l>rcathes  for  him  done, 
dls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
iven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
'ain  insect !  hupos  to  be  forgiven, 
nvelf  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
u  fbeltle  tenant  of  an  hour, 
lavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
fiee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
n  of  animated  dust ! 
St,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
pocrisy,  thy  wtmls  deceit ! 
!,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
brute  might  bid  thee  blush  ibr  shame. 
:hance  behold  this  sunple  urn, 
NKNirs  none  you  wish  to  mourn : 
iod'n  remains  these  stones  aris^— 
but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 
\bbty,  Oct.  90, 1808. 


FAREWELL. 

LL  !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
er's  weal  avaiPd  on  high, 

not  all  be  lost  in  air, 
a  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
aia  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  si^ : 
ore  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
mg  from  guilt*s  expiring  eye, 
that  word— Farewell !— Farewell ! 
I  are  mute,  thew  eyes  are  dry ; 
ny  breast,  and  in  my  brain, 
a  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 
Night  that  ne^er  shall  sleep  again. 
!or  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

grief  and  passion  there  rebel; 
w  we  loved  in  vain— 
:el— FareweU !— FareweU  I 


be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 
lier  spirit  than  thine 
;  from  its  mortal  control, 
dbe  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
:hou  wert  all  but  divine, 
KNil  shall  immortally  be ; 
orrow  may  cease  to  repine, 
ve  know  Uiat  thy  God  is  with  thee, 
he  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 
rerdure  Uke  emeralds  be : 
<dd  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 
t  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
wen  and  an  evergreen  tree 
ring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 
fprest  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 
f  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest? 


When  we  two  parted 

In  «iii»nce  and  tears. 
Half  bniken-hearied 

T«>  sever  for  years, 
Palo  grew  thy  check  and  cold. 

Colder! hy  kiss; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow- 
It  fell  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feci  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  brt>ken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o*nr  me— 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  7 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well  :— 
Lcmg,  long  shall  I  rue  I  bee. 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 
In  secret  we  met— 

In  silence  I  grieve. 
That  ihy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

Afler  kmg  years. 
How  should  I  greet  thee  7 

With  silence  and  tears. 


1806. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC.  > 

O  LacnrmanNB  Ahm.  tenero  sseras 
Duemtium  urtus  ex  snimo :  qostsr 
Felix !  In  imu  qui  acatentmn 
Psetore  te,  pia  Nrmpha.  ssnait. 

GRAY'S  POEMATA 

TuKRK 's  not  a  joy  the  wofM  can  give  like  thai  it  talDM 

away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  dedines  m  fochn^ 

dull  decay; 
'Tis  not  on  youth's  ■moo'h  cheek  the  bh»h  aloiMk 

which  fodes  so  (ast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  lM»jri  is  gone,  ere  jrooth  itnlf 

be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  £oat  above  the  wreck  of 

happiness, 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  o^  gaSSt  or  ocean  of  excess: 
The  magnet  of  their  coivM  m  gone,  or  only  points  b 

vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiiAi'il  lan  shall  n<>ver  stieldli 

•£*in^ 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  Uke  death  itself 

comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  othcn' woes,  it  due  Boi  dream  its  own; 


1  Then  Vsrses  wcrs  givsn  bf  Loitf  Bwnm  to  Mr  IVmst 
Strand,  who  has  poblisbsd  them,  with  vsiy  bstfliftiJ  BMSte  kv 
Sir  John  r 


f>U 
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That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  oW  the  feoaUin  ct  our 

tears. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  ■till,  \  m  where  the 

ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lipe,  and  mirth  dis- 
tract the  breast. 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  thdr  fiip- 
mer  ho|i«  of  rest ; 

*T  is  but  as  ivy- leaves  around  the  nno^d  turret  wreathe, 

AH  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray 
beneath. 

Oh  could  I  ieei  as  1  nave  felt,— or  be  whati have  been, 

Or  wvep,  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o*er  many  a  van- 
ished scene : 

Am  springs,  in  deserts  found,  seem  sweeU-«ll  brackish 
though  they  be, — 

bo,  'midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  thoM  tsars  would 
flow  to  mo. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Thcrk  be  none  of  beauty's  daughten 

With  a  magic  like  tneo ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  cansiiif 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  lull*d  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o*er  the  deep ; 

Whoee  breast  is  gently  heaving. 
As  an  infant's  asleep : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  summer's  ocean. 


FARE  THEE  WELL. 


Alas !  they  had  bom  fnendi  ia  vonth ; 
But  whiiperinff  toof  ues  can  poison  troth; 
And  ennsuincy  lives  in  realm  above : 

And  life  '»  thorny ;  and  yoatb  is  vaiat 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madnass  in  the  brain* 
•         ••••• 

Bot  never  either  found  another 

To  frae  the  hollow  heart  from  painfaiff— 

They  stood  aktof,  the  seara  femainiof. 

Like  cliffii,  which  had  been  rent  aaundart 
A  dreary  wa  now  flours  hetweeo. 

Bui  neither  heat,  nor  frcst,  nor  thnader 
Shall  wholly  do  away.  1  ween, 
Tke  marks  of  that  whieh  ones  hath  been. 

COLERIDOB'S  CIrutaM. 


r. 


Fane  thee  well !  and  if  lor  ever. 

Still  for  ever,  fare  Ihn  wtU  I 
Even  though  imforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebeL 
Wouki  that  oreast  wore  bared  before  thea 

Whera  thy  bead  so  ofl  hath  laiii» 


While  that  placid  sleep  came  o*er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again: 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over 

Every  inmost  tho«^t  eouJd  show ! 
Then  thou  wouMst  at  last  discover 

'T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Thotigh  the  world  for  this  commend  I 

Though  it  »milc  upon  the  blow. 
Even  its  praise*  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe— 
Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  nw, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  7 
Tet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not. 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thu*  he  torn  away : 
Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth— 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 
And  the  undying  thought  which  painedi 

Is — that  wo  no  more  may  meet. 
These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  i»  from  a  widow'd  bod. 
And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather. 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  **  Father !" 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  7 
When  her  Uttle  hands  shall  press  thee, 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  prest. 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  Ucssthiak 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  Uess'd! 
ShouU  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see, 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 
All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowesi, 

All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest, 

Wither— yet  with  <Aee  they  go. 
Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  work!  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now ; 
But 't  is  done — all  words  are  idle- 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  wiD.— 
Fare  thee  well !— thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  m  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted— 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

.  w    r  :  0 

TO  ♦♦  • 
Whkr  all  aroimd  grew  drear  and  dark, 

And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray— 
And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 

Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 
In  that  dcop  midnight  of  the  mind, 

And  that  internal  strife  of  heart. 
When,  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  khid, 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart: 
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rtiine  changed — and  love  fled  far, 
atred's  shafts  flew  thick  aod  fast, 
91  tho  solitary  star 
I  rose  and  set  not  to  tlie  last. 

It  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 
vstch*d  me  as  a  seraph^s  eye, 
id  between  me  and  the  night, 
er  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

in  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 
I  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray— 
rer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
uh'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
ach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook— 
more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine, 
n  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

mTsI,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
till  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 
es  with  fond  fidelity 
ghs  above  a  monument. 

Is  might  rend,  the  skies  might  poor, 
ere  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 
in  the  stormiest  hour 
id  tliy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

and  thine  shaD  know  no  blight, 
vor  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
en  in  sunshine  will  requite 
nd— and  thee  the  most  of  alL 

the  ties  of  baflled  love 
lien — thine  will  never  break ; 
t  can  feel — but  will  n<it  move  ; 
ul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 


e,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 
ouimI,  and  still  are  fixed,  in 
ing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
M  no  desert— even  to  me. 


ODE. 


[from  THK  FREKrCB.] 

il  curse  thee,  Waterloo  ! 
■eedoni's  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
ras  shed,  but  is  not  sunk — 
m  each  gory  trunk, 
water^spout  from  ocean, 
rong  and  growing  motion^ 
nd  mingles  in  the  av, 
;  of  lost  Labcdovere— 
.  of  him  whose  honour'd  grave 
the  "bravest  of  the  bravo." 
1  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 
ratom  to  whence  it  rose ; 
I  full,  't  will  burst  asunder— 
.  was  heard  such  thunder 
hall  shake  the  world  with  wonder- 
was  seen  such  lightning, 
saven  shall  then  be  bright'ning  I 
iVurmwiiod  star,  foretold 
intod  socr  of  oki. 


Showering  down  a  fiery  flood. 
Turning  rivers  into  Mood.* 

The  chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  yoa, 
Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 
When  the  soldier  citizen 
Swdy'd  not  o'er  his  fellow-men— > 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  tliem  on 
Where  glory  smiled  on  freedom's  soi^— > 
Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded. 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  FVance  defeated, 
Till  lone  tyranny  commanded  ? 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting, 
The  hero  sunk  into  the  king? 
Then  he  fell ; — so  perish  all. 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 

And  thou  too  of  the  snow-white  plume ! 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  oven  a  tomb  ;* 
Better  hadst  th<Mi  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hireiingii  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name  ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 
Wlio  thy  bkK)d-b(Hight  title  beaia. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 

On  thy  %var-horse  through  the  ranks. 

Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  deshinf^ 
Shone  and  shiver'd  fast  aromrf  thoo^ 
Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee : 
Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  7 
Once  as  the  mo*.u  sways  o'er  the  tide, 
It  roU'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 
Through  the  smoke>created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight. 
The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency,— 
And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose 
8o  moved  his  heart  upon  our  (bes. 
There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickefl. 
And  the  battle's  wreck  hiy  thickest, 
Strew'd  beneath  tho  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest— 
(There  with  thunder^clouds  to  fan  her 

ilVho  could  then  her  wing  arrest^ 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  7) 
While  the  broken  lino  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain : 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again ! 


1  See  Rev.  chap.  viii.  veise  7.  etc.  ** The  fiist  anffd  soondad 
and  there  followed  hail  aod  firs  nlngM  with  Mood,"  ale. 

Verse  8.  "And  the  aecond  angd  soanded,  and  as  it  wan  s 
ffraat  mountain  burnina  with  fire  was  east  into  the  ssa;  and 
the  third  part  of  the  sea  brcame  hkiod/'  etc 

Vem  10.  "And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  tbsrs  fbll  a 
great  star  from  hraven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp ;  and  it  feU 
open  a  third  part  of  the  rivers,  sad  upon  the  fooatains  of 
waters.** 

VenM  11.  "And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  rfkrmuMdi 
and  the  third  part  of  iho  wal«fri  became  wnwi— sd;  sad 
many  men  died  of  the  waters,  bocaoss  Ihajr  wars  ssada 
bitter." 

9  Murat'sresMMis  are  said  10  have  been  ton  ftoai  the  cave 
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O'er  glories  gone  the  invadcrt  march, 

Weeps  trium|ili  o'er  each  levellM  arch— 

Bui  lei  Freedom  rejoice, 

With  her  heart  in  her  voice ;  . 

Put  her|knd  on  her  sword, 

Doubly  Viall  she  be  adored  ; 

France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 

The  "moral  lci»on"  dearly  bought^ 

Her  lafety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 

With  Capet  or  Napoleom  ! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 

Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  caus»^ 

Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 

Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 

Though  guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 

With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 

Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  aand ; 

Pouring  nations*  blood  like  weter« 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 

But  the  heart  and  the  mmd. 
And  the  voice  of  mankmd. 
Shall  arise  in  communion— 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union? 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued—* 
Man  may  die— the  soul  *s  rcneMr'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care, 
Freedom  ne'er  ihaU  want  an  heir ; 
MiUiom  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for-ever  bounding  spirit- 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble« 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble^ 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  7 
Crimflon  tears  will  follow  yet. 


Would  that  I  were  coUl  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see  ; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  f«»os 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  ihet:, 
Dreading  each  should  set  tlu-c  free. 

Oh !  although  in  dungt.'oi>'<  pout. 
All  their  chums  were  light  tu  uic. 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  uabenu 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer. 
Were  his  borrow*d  glories  dim. 

In  his  native  darkness  share? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own. 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign. 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  are  thine? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

Nb/er  did  1  droop  before ; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue. 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore. 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave. 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


[from  THX  FREIICH.] 

AH  wepC  but  partiealarly  Bavary.  and  a  Polish  eflieer  who 
had  boeo  exaltod  from  the  ranks  bjr  Buooapane.  HoclunK 
to  his  master's  knees :  wiote  a  teuer  to  Lord  Kettb,  entreat- 
mg  permitsitui  to  aecompojijr  him,  even  io 
eapaeitri  which  eouM  not  be  admitted.** 

Must  thou  go,  my  gloriotn  chief, 

Sevcr'd  from  thy  faithful  few? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief. 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu? 
Wonuin'a  love  and  friendship'! 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to 
What  are  they  to  all  I  feci, 

Whh  a  soldier'a  Cuth,  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier'a  soul ! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now: 
Many  could  a  worid  control : 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
Bj  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

i)eath,  and  envied  those  who  feO, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard 

Blessing  hUn  they  served  so  wdL' 


I  **  A  t  Waterloo,  oaa  roan  was  seen,  whose  left  arm  was  Bha^ 
««d  by  a  cannoa-ball,  to  wrench  it  ofl*  with  the  other,  and. 
tfcfowinf  it  up  u  the  air.  exclaimed  to  his  eomradsa,  *  Vive 
*Eiapereur  jusqa*k  la  mort.*  There  %rore  many  other  ia- 
iianeas  of  the  liksi  this  you  mav.  however,  depend  on  o 
«■•  *  A  pripaU  LtUerfirtm  BnuuU. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  "THE  LEGION  OF  BOROC 

[rnoM  THE  rREifcii.] 

Star  of  the  brave !— whose  beam  hath M 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead — 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit! 
Whidi  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  gred^ 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  in  heaven  to  set  oo  earth? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  ferro'd  thy  rays; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaze! 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here ; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood. 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  spaee; 
And  the  shorn  sun  grew  dim  in  air. 
And  sot  whUe  thou  wert  dweUing  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue. 

Of  three  bright  colours,'  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  freedom's  hand  had  blended  them 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  seraphs'  eyes; 
One,  the  pure  spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  Ggirt; 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  lieavenly  dream. 


1  The  iri-cohiaL 
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be  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale, 
ineas  must  again  prevail ! 
hou  rainbow  of  the  free ! 
I  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
J  bright  promise  fades  away, 
■  but  a  load  of  clay. 

dom  hallows  with  her  tread 
It  cities  of  the  dead  ; 
itiful  in  death  are  they 
Hidly  fall  in  her  array ; 
1,  oh  goddess !  may  we  be 
more  with  them  or  thee ! 


lpoleon's  farewell. 

[rROM   THC    rREMCH.] 

to  the  land  where  the  gloom  of  my  glory 

ershadowM  the  earth  with  her  name— 

B  me  now, — but  the  page  of  her  story, 

t  or  blackest,  is  fillM  with  my  fame. 

\  with  a  world  which  vanquishM  me  only 

eteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 

d  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

^  captiTe  to  millions  in  war ! 

bee,  France!  when  thy  diadem  crownM  me, 
the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 
mess  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 
hy  glory  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 
Teteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
I  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were 
^e,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
I'd  with  eyes  fix'd  on  Victory's  sun ! 

thee,  France !— but  when  liberty  ralliei 
n  thy  regions,  remember  me  then- 
till  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys ; 
ler'd,  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  again : 
lay  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
y  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
oks  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that  hat 
d  us, 
lee,  and  caD  on  the  chief  of  thy  choice ! 


SONNET. 


— Yohaire— our  Gibbon — and  de  Stael— 
these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
e  of  names  like  these ;  wert  thoa  no  more, 
)ry  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 
f  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all ; 
have  made  them  lovdier,  for  the  lore 
y  mtnds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Marts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
wdt  the  wise  and  wond'rous ;  but  by  thee 
more.  Lake  of  Beauty !  do  we  feel, 
y  gtid^  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 
ow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal, 
f  the  heirs  of  immortality 
id  makes  the  breath  of  (^ory  real! 


QsMva,  F« 


WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  ••THE 
PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 
AssczfT  or  present,  still  to  thee. 

My  friend,  what  mtgic  spells  bdMf! 
As  ell  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 

In  turn,  thy  converse  and  thy  song. 
But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come. 

By  friendship  ever  deem*d  too  nigh. 
And  ••  Memory"  o*er  her  Druid's  tomb 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 
How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 

Thy  homage  offerM  at  her  dirine. 
And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thxtk»  ! 
April  19, 1812. 

STANZAS  TO  *♦♦ 
TuouoB  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over. 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined. 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted. 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling 

The  last  smile  which  arswers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 
And  when  winds  are^at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver*d, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn-^ 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

>T  is  of  cAee  that  I  think— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake,- 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  't  was  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  miglit  belie. 

Tet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one— 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

n*  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun. 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  theg. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  pasf ,  whi«.h  hath  pertAM. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
b  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cheriih'd 

DeMTTwi  to  b«  demt  of  aU: 
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In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 
In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 
Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  ifue, 

DARKNESS. 
I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  noc  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  eztinguish*d,  and  the  star* 
Did  wander  darkKng  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 
Mom  came,  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day. 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Ot  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chillM  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light: 
And  they  did  live  by  watdt-fires— and  the  thrones. 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts. 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 
Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed. 
And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 
To  k>ok  once  more  into  each  other's  face : 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanos  and  their  mountain-torch : 
A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd ; 
Forests  were  set  on  fire— but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded— and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  d<«painng  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  lookM  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world ;  and  then  agam 
%Vith  curses  cut  them  down  upon  the  dust. 
And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and  howlM:  the  wiU  birds 

shriekM, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous  ;  and  vipers  crawPd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude. 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slam  for  food : 
And  war,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart, 
Gorgmg  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  bat  one  thought — and  that  was  death. 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Diea,  and  their  bones  Here  tombless  as  their  fleah ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured. 
Even  dogs  assailM  their  masters,  all  save  one. 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse  and  ktpt 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay, 
TMl  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  wi'h  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan 
And  a  qmck  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
W  rach  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famiah'd  by  degrees;  but  two 
Uf  an  enormous  city  did  sunrive. 
And  ihtT  were  enemies ;  thej  met  bawto 
rbe  dvmg  embers  of  am  aka^plaoe, 


Where  had  been  heap*d  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up. 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  btadi 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lif>ed  np 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  others»  aspects— saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died- 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideouaness  they  died. 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  fiend.    The  worid  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powcrfiil  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeleo— 
A  lump  of  death— a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr*d  within  their  silent  depths; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp% 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  sorge- 
The  waves  were  dead :  the  tides  were  in  their  fin^ 
The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before; 
The  wmds  were  wither'd  m  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  ckwds  perishM ;  darkness  had  no  seed 
Of  aid  from  them— she  was  the  universe. 


CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE. 

A   FACT    LITBRALLT    KKBOXaSO. 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  bUud 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gaxed 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  than  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unkDOwn, 
Which  lay  unread  around  it;  and  I  ask*d 
The  gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  menoiy  taA'd 
Ilirough  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  eentury; 
And  thus  he  answer'd— » Well,  I  do  not  kaow 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  sextonship, 
And  1  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 
And  IS  this  all  7   I  thought,— and  do  we  np 
The  veil  of  immortality,  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  li^ 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight? 
So  soon  and  so  successless?   As  I  said. 
The  architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread. 
For  earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  firom  the  day, 
Whose  minglingB  might  confuse  a  Newiso'i  th0«|«t 
Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  m  one. 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ;— as  be  caught 
As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  sun, 
Thus  spoke  he,— »*I  believe  the  man  of  wkon 
Tou  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomto, 
Was  a  roost  famous  writer  in  turn  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  oat  their  vaT 
To  pay  him  honour,-  and  rayaelf  wfaate'sr 
Tour  honour  pleases"— then  most  pleased  I  abook 
From  out  my  pocket's  avariooas  nc^ 
Some  certain  corns  of  silver,  which  as  'twas 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  oouU  ipsfc 
So  much  but  mconveniently ; — ^ye  smile, 
I  see  ye,  j»  pcofauMMM!  tU  the  mhik, 
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And  ^  finn  will,  and  a  deep  tense, 
WlUch  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentred  recompense, 
Triuiaphant  where  it  dares  defy* 
And  making  death  a  Tictorj. 


ODE. 


Or  shame  to  thee,  land  of  the  Grani ! 

Oh  shame  to  thy  children  and  thee ! 
Unwise  in  thy  glory,  and  base  in  thy  iaUt 

How  wretched  thy  portion  shall  be! 
Derision  snail  strike  thee  forlorn, 

A  mockery  that  nerer  shall  die; 
The  curses  of  hate,  and  the  lusses  of  Moni« 

Shall  burden  the  winds  of  thy  sky ; 
And  proud  o'er  thy  ruin  for  erer  be  hiirl'd 
The  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  ike  world ! 

Oh,  where  is  thy  spirit  of  yore. 

The  spirit  that  breathed  in  thy  dead, 
When  gallantry's  star  was  the  beacon  before. 

And  honour  the  passion  that  led? 
Thy  storms  hare  awaken'd  their  sleep. 

They  groan  from  the  place  of  their  rest. 
And  wrathfully  murmur,  and  sullenly  weep. 

To  see  the  (bul  stain  on  thy  breast; 
For  where  is  the  glory  they  left  thee  in  trust? 
'T is  scattered  in  darkness, 'tis  trampled  in  dust ! 

Go,  look  to  the  kingdoms  of  earth. 

From  Indus  all  round  to  the  pole. 
And  something  of  goodness,  of  honour,  and^wortJi, 

Shall  brighten  the  sins  of  the  souL 
But  thou  art  o^onc  in  thy  shame, 

The  world  cannot  liken  thee  there; 
Abhorrence  and  rice  have  disfigured  thy  name 

Beyond  the  low  reach  of  compare ; 
Stupendous  in  guilt,  thou  shalt  lend  us  through  tmie 
A  proverb,  a  by-word,  for  treach^  and  crime! 

While  conquest  illumined  his  sword. 

While  yet  in  his  prowess  he  Blood, 
Thy  praises  still  foUow'd  the  steps  of  thy  lord 

And  wekomed  the  Uffrent  of  bkxxl : 
Thou^  tyranny  sat  on  his  crown, 

And  withered  the  nations  alar, 
Tet  bright  in  thy  view  was  that  deipot*s  renowni 

Till  fortune  deserted  his  car ; 
Tlien  back  from  the  chieftain  thou  slunkest  await 
The  foremost  to  insult,  the  first  to  betray! 

Forgot  were  the  feats  he  had  done. 

The  toils  he  had  borne  in  thy  cause* 
Tnou  tumed'st  to  worship  a  new  rismg  sun. 

And  waft  other  songs  of  applause* 
But  tlie  storm  was  beginning  to  lour. 

Adversity  clouded  his  beam; 
And  honour  and  faith  were  the  brag  of  an  hoai« 

And  k>yalty's  self  but  a  dream  :— 
To  him  thou  hadst  banish'd  thy  vows  wete  restored, 
And  the  first  that  had  scoff'd  'jvere  the  first  that  ailored. 

What  tumult  thoB  burthens  the  air  7 
What  throBg  thus  eoeirales  his  thront  ? 


MO 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


r  IS  the  shout  of  delight,  *t  ia  the  millions  that  swear 

His  sceptre  shall  rule  them  alone. 
Rorerses  shall  brighten  their  zeal. 
Misfortune  shall  hallow  his  name. 
And  the  world  that  pursues  him  shall  moumfulljr  feel 

How  quenchless  the  spirit  and  flame 
That  Frenchmen  will  breathe,  when  their  hearts 

are  on  fire. 
For  the  hero  they  love,  and  the  chief  they  admire ! 

Their  hero  has  rush'd  to  the  field ; 

His  laurels  are  cover'd  %vilh  shade^ 
But  where  is  the  spirit  that  never  should  yield, 

The  loyalty  never  to  fade? 
In  a  moment  desertion  and  guile 

Abandoned  him  up  to  the  foe; 
l*he  dastards  that  fiourishM  and  grew  in  his  imile 

Forsook  and  renounced  h'mi  in  woo ; 
And  the  millions  that  swore  they  would  perish  to  save, 
Behcid  h.m  a  fugitive,  captive,  and  slave! 

The  savage,  all  wild  in  his  glen. 

Is  nobler  and  belter  than  thou ; 
Thou  standest  a  wonder,  a  marvel  to  men, 

Such  perfidy  blackens  thy  brow! 
If  thou  wcrt  'Jio  place  of  my  birth. 

At  once  from  thy  arms  would  I  serer; 
I  *d  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  quit  thee  for  ever  and  ever; 
And  thinking  of  thee  in  my  long  after-years. 
Should  bu*.  kindle  my  blushes  and  waken  my  tears. 

Oh,  shame  to  thee,  land  of  (he  Gaul ! 

Oh,  shame  to  thy  children  and  thee! 
Unwise  in  thy  glory,  and  base  in  thy  fall. 

How  wretched  thy  portion  shall  be! 
Derision  shall  strike  thee  foriom, 

And  mockery  that  never  shall  die ; 
The  curses  of  hate,  and  the  hisses  of  scorn. 

Shall  burthen  the  winds  of  thy  sky ; 
And  proud  o*er  thy  ruin  for  ever  be  huorl'd 
The  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  worid ! 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

Lines  eomposed  on  the  oocaiion  ofH.  R.  H.  the  P  c 
R-f — t  boinf  seco  Kandirik  betwixt  the  coffins  of  Ileory 
VIU.  aiid  Charles  1.  in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor. 

FABJf  D  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties. 
By  headlejs  Charles,  see  heartless  Henry  lies; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing — 
It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name,  a  king : 
Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife— 
In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 
Justice  and  death  have  mixM  their  dust  in  vain. 
Each  royal  vampyre  wakes  to  life  again: 
Ah!  what  can  tombs  avail — since  these  disgorge 

The  blood  and  dust  of  both to  mould  a  G...ge. 

I81S. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Hoiieit— hoHMt  lairo ! 

If  that  thou  bd'st  a  devil.  I  eannut  kill  thes ! 

SHAK8PEARE. 
Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
PrimMtd  ibenoe  to  dock  har  i 


Next— for  some  gracious  service  unez^'est. 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess^o— 
Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  Uble,  wbere 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chaii : 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabasiril, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wsNf.  1. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  iii-. 
The  genial  confidante  and  general  spy ; 
Who  could,  ye  gods!   her  next  employment  itea? 
An  only  infantas  earliest  governess ! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  lo  trell, 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leamM  to  speu 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows. 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  showr: 
What  slie  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 
None  know— but  that  high  soul  secured  die  he^<t, 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  nut  hear. 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Foil*d  was  perversion  by  that  youthfiil  nM 
Which  flatter}'  fooled  not,  baseness  could  im  biiK 
Deceit  infect  not,  near  contagion  soil. 
Indulgence  weaken,  nor  example  spoil. 
Nor  mastered  science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown, 
Nor  genius  dwell,  nor  beauty  render  vain. 
Nor  envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain. 
Nor  fortune  change,  pride  raise,  nor  passkn  bow, 
Nor  virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  lire. 
But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness— to  forgive; 
Too  shockM  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  ho-  bebw: 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  virtue's  firiend^ 
For  v'utue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme — now  laid  aside  too  kag. 
The  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song~ 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  mora, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers — ^none  know  why — ^before  her  quake, 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  motlier's  sake ; 
If  early  habits— those  false  links  which  bind. 
At  times,  the  lof>iest  to  the  moanest  mind> 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 
If  Uke  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  wall^ 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawii; 
If  Uke  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind. 
And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 
What  marvel  that  :his  hcg  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells. 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  donnestic  hells! 

SkillM  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints, 
With  an  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints. 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with  miiesi 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seemiiif, 
To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  sdwfliin;! 
A  lip  of  lies,  a  face  form'd  to  conceal. 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  fed ; 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  ey*  of  stone. 
Mark  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  bsr  skin,  aad  itig^ttto  thtn  to  m^ 
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the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
reennesfl  of  the  acorpton^s  scale, 

from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
olours  in  that  soul  or  face), 
r  features!   and  behold  h^  mind, 
lirror  of  itself  defined : 
!  picture!   deem  it  not  overcharged^ 

trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged; 

**  Nature^s  journeymen,"  who  made 
ir  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade,— 

dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
KHieath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

ch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought, 
lore  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
tail  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
I  more  than  thou  inflictest  now; 

nle  selAloving  self  in  vain, 
ae  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 
vng  curse  of  cnish'd  affections  light 
r  bosom  with  reflected  blight! 
iiee,  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind, 
le  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 
HeU^thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
y  will  for  others  would  create : 
d  heart  be  c^cined  into  dust, 
il  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
f  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 
d  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 
hou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with  prayer, 
ine  earthly  victims — and  despair! 
B  dust! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away, 
I  shall  perish  on  thy  jwisonous  clay. 

love  I  bore,  amd  still  must  bear, 
malice  from  all  ties  would  tear, 
-thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
of  all  scorn,  should  hang  on  high, 
*  thy  less  abhorrM  compeers, 
g  in  the  infamy  of  years. 
,  1816. 


INA  BYRONIS  IN  C.  ELGIN. 

fuoe  Scoto  Pallas  concedit  honores, 
Stat  nomcn,  facta  superque  vide. 
er!   quamvis  nocuisti  Palladis  »di, 
tn  facinus  vindicat  ipsa  Venus. 
I  statuam  pro  sponsa  arsisse  refertur; 
lam  rapias,  Scote,  sed  uxor  abest. 


LINES  TO  MR.  MOORE. 

{ Knes  were  addresied  eztemjwre  by  Lord  Byron 
Mr.  Moore,  on  the  tatter's  last  visit  to  Italy.] 

MMt  is  on  the  shore, 
d  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
re  'f  a  double  health  to  thee. 

'■  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
d  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 
whatever  sky  's  above  me, 
r#'s  a  heart  for  every  fate. 


Tliough  the  ocean  roar  aroimd  me. 
Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Wer't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 
And  I  gapping  on  the  bnnk. 

Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 
'T  is  to  thee  that  1  would  drink. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine. 

Hie  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— Peace  to  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore  ! 


"  ON  TmS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  YEAR.»» 

January  22,  1824,  3its«o2onjAi. 
'T  IS  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fiuits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief. 
Are  mine  alone! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile! 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  h  is  not  thua^  and  'tis  not  here 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul ;  nor  mm 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece  arcnind  me  sec ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake!    (not  Greece, — she  u  awake!) 

Awake,  cny  spirit!   think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  iu  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworiny  nmnhood  !   Unto  thee, 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frowo 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett*st  thy  youth,  to^  live  f 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath! 

Seek  out,  less  oflen  sought  than  found, 
A  soldier's  grave — for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  Uke  thy  rest. 
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TO 


Urttrt 


ON 


THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'S  STRICTURES 

OH 

THE  ZJFE  AHD  WJUTAHOS  OF  POPE. 


ril  play  at  BowU  with  Um  nin  and  i 

OLD  tSONO. 
My  mither  *•  aoM,  nr.  and  ibe  haa  rather  forgotten  hevaell  in 
■peaking  to  mr  Leddy.  that  caaoa  weel  bide  to  be  contradiekit 
(as  I  ken  naobody  Ekes  it  if  they  could  help  themaelle). 

TALES  OF  IfY  LANDLORD.  Old  MortMUtw*  n>L  fi 


LETTER. 


iZovenno,  Ftbntary  7(^  18S1. 
Dkar  Sib, 

Ih  the  different  pamphlets  which  you  have  had  the 
Ijoodness  to  seiKl  me,  on  the  Pope  and  Bowles'  contro- 
versy, I  perceive  that  my  name  is  occasionally  introduc- 
ed by  both  parties.  Mr.  Bowles  refers  more  than  once  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  "  a  remarkable  circmn- 
ttance,**  not  only  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  but  in 
has  reply  to  the  Quarterly.  The  Quarterly  also  and  Mr. 
Gilchrist  have  conferred  on  me  the  dangerous  honour  of 
a  quotation  ;  and  Mr.  Bowles  indirectly  mokes  a  kind 
of  appeal  to  me  personally,  by  saying,  "  Lord  Byron, 
if  he  remembers  the  circumstance,  will  loitnett— (toi^ 
nets  iir  italic,  an  ominous  character  for  a  lestimooy 
at  present.) 

I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  a  **  non  mi  ricordo"  even 
after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy ;— I  do  ^  remember 
the  drcumstance" — and  have  no  reluctance  to  relate  it 
(smce  called  upon  so  to  do)  as  correctly  as  the  distance 
of  time  and  the  impression  of  intervening  events  will 
permit  me.  In  the  year  1812,  more  than  three  years 
afker  the  publication  of  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Mr.  Bowles 
in  the  house  of  our  venerable  host  of**  Human  Life,  etc." 
Uk)  last  Argonaut  of  Classic  English  poetry,  and  the 
Nestor  of  our  inferior  race  of  living  poets.  Mr.  Bowles 
calls  this  **  soon  after"  the  publication ;  but  to  me  three 
years  appear  a  considerable  segment  of  the  immortality 
of  a  modem  poem.  I  recollect  nothing  of  **  the  rest  of 
the  company  going  into  another  room" — ^nor,  though  I 
well  remember  the  topography  of  our  hust*i  elegant  and 
classically-furnished  mansion,  could  I  swear  to  the  very 
room  where  tlie  conversation  occurred,  though  the 
**  taking  down  the  poem"  seems  to  fix  it  in  the  library. 
Had  it  been  **  taken  i^,"  it  would  probably  have  been 
in  the  drawing-room.  I  presimie  also  that  the  **  re- 
markable circumstance"  took  place  q/2er  dinner,  as  I 
conceive  that  neither  Mr.  Bowles's  politeness  nor  appe- 
tite would  have  allowed  him  to  detain  ^  the  rest  of  the 
company"  standing  round  their  chairs  in  the  **  other 
room"  while  we  were  discussing  **  the  Woods  of  Ma- 
deira" instead  of  circulating  its  vintage.  Of  Mr.  Bowles's 
**  good-humour"  2  have  a  full  and  not  ungrateful  recol- 
Wction ;  as  also  of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  agree- 
able conversation.  I  speak  of  the  u.- We,  and  not  of  par- 
•ioubun ;  for  whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  the  precise 
wcif^fnMblwk  the  pamphlet,  I  cannot  say,  nor  oould 


he  with  accuracy.  Of«*tlie  tone  of  MriousmM^  leer 
tainly  recollect  nothing :  on  the  cootraiy,  I  tkon^llr. 
Bowles  rather  disposed  to  treat  the  sabject  ligfadj;  fcr 
he  said  (I  have  no  objection  to  be  contratfieted  'imaf 
rect)  that  some  of  his  good-natured  friends  bad  oontto 
him  and  exclaimed,  **  Eh  I  Bowles !  bow  casN  yoo  to 
make  the  Woods  of  Madeira,"  etc.  etc.  and  that  belud 
been  at  some  pains  and  pulling  down  of  the  poen  lo 
convince  them  that  he  had  never  made  **  the  Woo<V 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  right,  and  /  wi 
toron^,  and  have  been  wrong  still  op  to  this  ackaew 
lodgment ;  for  I  ought  to  have  looked  twice  Mm  I 
wrote  that  which  involved  an  inaccuracy  eapableof  p^ 
ing  pain.  The  fiict  was,  that  although  I  bad  certiiily 
before  read  ^  the  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  I  took  the  qst- 
tation  from  the  review.  But  the  mistake  was  nine,  nil 
not  the  reuieio's,  which  quoted  the  passage  corrKdv 
enough,  I  believe.  I  blundered— God  knows  how— inio 
attributing  the  tremors  of  the  bvers  to  the  •»  Woodi  of 
Madeira,"  by  which  they  were  ■nrroonded.  And  I 
hereby  do  fully  and  freely  declare  and  asseverate,  that 
the  Woods  did  fMrf  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  tlMttbs  kivi 
did.    I  quote  from  memory—  • 

Aki« 

Stole  on  the  list'ning  tilenoe.  etc.  «te. 

They  (the  bveri)  trembled,  even  as  if  the  powar.  etc 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration  vmU 
have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited  nine  years  to  sialRiti 
notwitlistanding  that  ••  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers" had  been  suppressed  some  time  prsvioedirio 
my  meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers's.  Our  wortfay  boA 
might  indeed  have  told  him  as  much,  as  it  was  at  iui 
representation  that  I  suppressed  it.  A  new  edhkn  d 
that  lampoon  was  preparing  for  the  press,  wbes  Bir. 
Rogers  represented  to  mo,  that  **I  was  mow  aoqaasiu^ 
with  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it,  awl  witli 
some  on  terms  of  intimacy ;"  and  that  he  knew  '^oae 
family  in  particular  to  whom  its  snpprcssion  voal^ 
give  pleasure."  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moroeat;  it*** 
cancelled  instantly ;  and  it  is  no  &uh  of  mine  tktf  ^ 
has  ever  been  republished.  When  I  left  Englaw),  la  * 
April,  1816,  with  no  very  violent  intentions  of  troiiiii*( 
that  country  again,  and  amidst  scenes  of  varioas  bxii 
to  distract  my  attention — almost  my  last  act,  I  baiiaf^ 
was  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney,  to  yt^antX^  to  prercel 
or  suppress  any  attempts  (of  which  several  had  !*• 
made  in  Ireland)  at  a  republication.  It  is  proper  iltat  I 
should  state,  that  the  persons  with  whom  I  wu  s>^ 
quently  awpiahitud,  whoae  namai  had  oocuBedia  ihH 
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pubfieatioov  ww*  inade  my  aoquuntances  mt  their  own 
desire,  or  through  the  muKMigfat  intenrentkni  of  othera. 
I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  sought  a  persona] 
tntroductioQ  to  any.  Some  of  them  to  this  day  I  know 
only  by  correspondence ;  and  with  one  of  those  it  was 
be^un  by  myself,  in  consequence,  however,  of  a  polite 
verbal  communication  from  a  third  person. 

I  have  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  these  circumstances, 
because  it  has  sometimes  been  made  a  subject  of  bitter 
reproach  to  me  to  have  endeavoured  to  iuppreu  that 
satire.  I  never  shrunk,  as  those  who  know  me  know, 
from  any  personal  consequences  which  could  be  attached 
•o  its  publication.  Of  its  subsequent  suppression,  as  I 
possessed  the  copyright,  I  was  the  best  judge  and  the 
sole  mairter.  The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
suppression  I  have  now  stated ;  of  tho  motives,  each 
must  judge  according  to  his  candour  or  malignity.  M'*. 
Bowles  does  me  the  honour  to  talk  of  ^  noble  mind,' 
•nd  ** generous  magnanimity;"  and  all  Uiis  because 
**the  dreumstance  would  have  been  explained  had  not ; 
Um  book  been  snpprossed."  I  see  no  **  nobility  of; 
■iMl*'  in  an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  hate  the  word  i 
*^wutfnamimity^^  because  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  ap- 
plied to  the  grossest  of  impostors  by  the  greatest  of  i 
fiiols;  but  I  would  have  **  explained  the  circumtUnce," 
notwithstanding  ^  the  suppression  of  the  book,*'  if  Mr.  | 
Bowies  had  expressed  any  desire  that  I  should.  As  the  1 
"fsllantGalbraith"  says  to  "  Baillie  Jarvie,"  "Well,  the  1 
devfl  take  the  mistake  and  all  that  occasioned  it."    I 


have  had  as  great  and  greater  mistakes  made  about  me 
peraooally  and  poetically,  once  a  month  fur  these  last 
leo  years,  and  never  cared  very  much  about  correcting 
one  or  the  other,  at  least  after  the  first  eight-and-forty 
bours  had  gone  over  them. 

I  must  now,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  about  Pope, 
of  whom  you  have  my  opinion  more  at  large  in  the  un- 
published letter  on  or  (o  (for  I  forget  which)  the  editor  of 
'*Black wood's  Edinbtu-gh  Magazine;" — and  here  I  doubt 
(hat  Mr.  Howies  will  not  approve  of  my  sentiments. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  "  English  Bards 

•nd  Scotch  Reviewers,"  the  part  which  I  regret  the  least 

is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles  with  reference  to  Pope. 

Whilst  I  was  writing  that  publication,  in  1807  and  1808, 

Air.  Hobhouso  was  desirous  that  I  should  express  our 

Hiutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of 

Kis  works.     As  I  had  completed  my  outline,  and  fell 

lazy,  I  requested  that  he  would  do  so.    He  did  iL    His 

Iburtocn  hnes  on  Bowleses  Pope  are  in  the  first  edition 

of  ^  C  iiglish  Bsrds  and  Scotch  Re  vie  wers; "  and  arc  quite 

ms  severe  and  much  more  poetical  than  my  own  in  the 

Second.     On  reprintinj;  the  work,  as  J  put  my  name  to 

it,  I  omiued  Mr.  Hnbliousc's  lines,  and  replaced  them 

With  my  own,  by  which  Uie  work  gained  less  than  Mr. 

Bowles.   I  have  Mated  this  in  the  preface  to  the  second 

^itifin.  It  is  many  yewnt  since  I  have  reaii  that  poem ; 

but  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and 

Mr.  Bowles  himself,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  refresh 

iny  memory,  aii<l  that  of  the  public.     I  am  grieved  to 

•ay,  that  in  reading  over  thoHC  lines,  I  repent  of  their 

having  so  far  fnll»*n  short  of  what  I  meant  to  express 

opou  the  subject  of  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope's  Works. 

Mr.  Bowte<  says  that  **  Lord  Ryron  know*  he  does  twt 

«Ieserve  thi^  character."  I  know  no  such  thing.  I  have 

oiet  Mr.  Bowles  DccaMionally,  in  the  best  society  in  Lon- 

d«jn ;   he  appean-d  to  nie  an  aniiuble,  well-infomied, 

arJ  extrcnivly  able  man.     I  desire  notliing  better  than 

to  dine  in  company  with  such  a  mannered  man  every 


day  in  the  week :  but  of  *•  his  charmcter"  I  know  noth- 
ing personally ;  I  can  only  speak  of  his  manners,  and 
these  have  my  warmest  approbation.  But  I  nttpr  judga 
fixMn  manners,  for  I  once  had  my  pocket  picked  by  the 
civilest  gentleman  I  ever  met  with ;  and  one  of  the  mikl- 
est  persons  I  ever  saw  was  Ali  Pacha.  Of  Mr.  Bowtet*! 
"  character "  I  will  not  do  him  the  injuadea  to  judge 
from  the  edition  of  Pope,  if  he  prepared  it  heedlessly ; 
nor  tho  justice,  should  it  be  otherwise,  because  I  wouU 
neither  become  a  literary  executioner,  nor  a  personal 
one.  Mr.  Bowles  the  individual,  and  Mr.  Bowles  the 
editor,  appear  the  two  most  opposite  things  imagitMiV^. 

•*  And  he  himself  one antithesis." 

I  won't  say  **  vile,"  because  it  is  harsh ;  jsor  **  mi^ 
taken,"  because  it  has  two  syllables  too  many;  bat 
every  one  must  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases. 

What  I  saw  of  Mr.  Bowles  increased  ray  surprise  and 
regret  that  he  should  ever  have  lent  his  talents  to  such 
a  task.  If  he  had  been  a  fool,  there  would  have  been 
some  excuse  for  him ;  if  he  had  been  a  needy  or  a  bed 
man,  his  conduct  would  have  been  intelligible ;  hot  he 
is  the  opposite  of  all  these  ;  and  thinking  and  feeling  as 
I  do  of  Pope,  to  inc  the  whole  thing  is  unaccountable. 
However,  I  must  call  things  by  their  right  names,  I 
cannot  call  his  edition  of  Pope  a  **  candid**  work ;  and 
I  still  think  that  there  is  an  affectation  of  tho^ quality 
not  only  in  those  volumes,  but  in  the  pamphlets  lately 
published. 

"  Why  pet  ho  doth  dmy  his  prisoners." 

Mr.  Bowles  says,  that  ^  he  has  seen  passages  m  hie 
letters  to  Martha  Blount,  which  were  never  published  by 
me,  and  I  hope  never  u-ill  be  by  others ;  which  are  so  grots 
as  to  imply  the  grossest  licentiousness."  Is  this  fair 
play 7  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be,  that  such  passages  exist ; 
and  that  Pope,  who  was  not  a  monk,  although  a  catholic, 
may  have  occasionally  sinned  in  word  and  in  deed  with 
woman  in  his  youth  ;  but  is  this  a  sufficient  ground  tar 
such  a  sweeping  denunciation  ?  W^here  is  the  unmar- 
ried Englishman  of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  who  (pro- 
vided he  has  not  taken  orders)  has  not  to  reproefch 
himself  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  with  &r 
more  licentiousness  than  has  ever  yet  been  traced  to 
Pope  7  Pope  lived  in  the  public  eye  from  his  youth  UfH 
wards  ;  he  had  all  the  dunces  of  his  own  time  for  his 
enemies,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some,  who  have  not 
the  apology  of  dulness  foi  detraction,  since  his  death ; 
and  yet  to  what  do  all  their  accumulated  hints  and 
charges  amount ; — to  an  equivocal  Uaiton  with  MartAa 
Blount,  which  might  arise  as  much  from  his  infinnitice 
as  from  his  passions  ;  to  a  h3peless  flirtation  with  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montagu  ;  to  a  story  of  Gibber's ;  and  to  two 
or  three  coarse  passajies  in  his  works.  fVko  could  come 
forth  clearer  from  an  mvidious  inquest  on  a  Ufe  of  fifty- 
six  years  7  Why  arc  we  to  be  officiously  reminded  of 
such  passages  in  his  letters,  provided  that  they  exist?  Is 
Mr.  Bowl(»  aware  to  what  such  rummaging  amoof 
^Melti'rs"  and  ^*  stories"  might  lead  7  I  have  myself  seen 
a  collection  of  letters  of  another  eminent,  nay,  (we- 
emincnt,  deceased  poet,  so  at)ominsbly  gross,  and  elab- 
orutuly  coarse,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  they  could  be 
[larallcled  in  our  language.  What  is  more  strange,  is, 
that  some  of  these  are  couched  as  postscripts  to  hie 
serious  and  sentimental  letters,  to  which  are  tacked 
cither  a  |>iece  of  prose,  or  some  verses,  of  the  must 
hyperbolical  indecency.  Ilr  himself  says,  that  if  "ol^ 
scenity  (using  a  much  coarser  word)  be  the  sid  agaiait 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  he  most  certainly  cannot  be  saved." 
These  letters  are  in  existence,  and  have  been  seen  by 
many  besides  myself;  but  would  his  eflitor  have  been 
** candid"  in  even  alluding  to  them?  Nothing  would 
hare  even  provoked  me,  an  indifferent  spectator,  to 
allude  to  them,  but  this  further  attempt  at  the  deprecia- 
tion of  Pope. 

What  should  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison,  who 
cited  the  following  passage  from  Walpole*s  letters  to 
George  Montagu?  "Dr.  Young  has  [)ublished  anewbook, 
etc.  Mr.  Addison  sent  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick, 
as  he  was  dying,  to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian 
could  die ;  unluckily  he  died  of  brandy :  nothing  niaJces 
a  Christian  die  in  peace  like  being  maudlin !  but  don't 
say  this  in  Gath  where  you  arc."  Suppose  the  editor 
introduced  it  with  this  preface:  "One  circumstance  is 
mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole,  which,  if  true,  was  indeed 
JIagitious.  Walpole  informs  Montagu  that  Addison  sent 
tor  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  dying,  to  show 
him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could  die ;  but  unluckily 
he  died  drunk,  etc.,  etc."  Now,  although  tliere  might 
occur  on  the  subsequent,  or  on  the  same  page,  a  faint 
■how  of  disbelief,  seasoned  with  the  expression  of  "the 
aame  candour"  (the  same  exactly  as  throughout  the 
book),  I  should  say  that  this  editor  %/a.s  cither  foolish  or 
fidse  to  his  trust ;  such  a  story  ougiit  not  to  have  been 
admitted,  except  for  one  brief  mark  of  crushing  in- 
dignation, unless  ii  were  atmpUtdy  proved.  Why  the 
words  "  ijrtrue?'*  That "  i/"  is  not  a  peace-maker.  Why 
talk  of  "  Cibber's  testimony"  to  his  licentiousness?  To 
what  does  this  amount  ?  that  Pope,  when  very  young, 
was  once  decoyed  by  some  noblemen  and  the  player  to 
a  house  of  carnal  recreation.  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  always 
a  clergyman ;  and  when  he  was  a  very  young  roan,  was 
he  never  seduced  into  as  much?  If  I  were  in  the  humour 
fcr  slory-tellin^,  and  relating  little  anecdotes,  I  could 
t^  a  much  belter  story  of  Mr.  Bowles  than  Gibber's,  up- 
on much  better  authority,  viz.  that  of  Mr.  Bowles  him- 
•elf.  It  was  not  related  by  him  in  my  presence,  but  in 
that  of  a  third  person,  whom  Mr.  Bowles  names  oflencr 
than  once  in  the  course  of  his  replies.  This  gentleman 
related  it  to  me  as  a  humorous  and  witty  anecdote ; 
and  so  it  was,  whatever  its  other  characteristics  might  be. 
But  should  I,  from  a  youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr.  Bowles 
with  a  "libertine  sort  of  love,"  or  with  "licentious- 
ness ?"  is  he  the  less  now  a  pious  or  a  good  man  for 
oot  having  always  been  a  priest  ?  No  such  thing ;  I  am 
wilhng  to  believe  him  a  good  man,  almost  as  good  a  man 
a«  Pope,  but  no  better. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  **primum 
mobile"  of  England  is  cavt;  cant  political,  cant  poetical, 
cant  religious,  cant  moral ;  but  always  cant,  multiplied 
through  all  the  varieties  of  life.  It  is  the  fishion,  and 
while  it  lasts  will  be  too  powerful  for  those  who  can 
only  exist  by  takins;  the  tone  of  the  time.  I  say  cant^ 
because  it  is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the  smallest  in- 
fluence upon  human  actions ;  the  English  being  no 
wiser,  no  belter,  aiiu  much  poorer,  and  more  divided 
amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they 
were  before  the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum. 
This  h}8terica!  horror  of  f)oor  Pope's  not  very  well 
ascertained,  and  never  fully  proved  amours  (for  even 
Cibher  owns  that  he  prevented  the  somewhat  perilous 
adventure  in  which  Pope  was  embarkinp)  sounds  very 
virtuous  in  a  controversial  pamphlet ;  hut  aM  men  of 
tiM  wo(ld  who  know  what  life  is,  or  at  least  what  it  was  I 


to  them  in  their  youth,  most  laugh  at  such  a  hidKrooi 
foundation  of  the  charge  of  a  "  libertine  sort  of  k  ve ;" 
while  the  more  serious  will  look  upon  those  who  briog 
forward  such  charges  upon  an  insulated  fact,  as  hjMia 
or  h}rpocrites,  perhaps  both.  The  two  are  sooietimes 
compounded  in  a  happy  mixture. 

Mr.  Oclavios  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreverently  of 
a  "  second  tumbler  of  fiol  white-wine  negus."  Whsl 
docs  ho  mean  ?  Is  there  any  harm  in  negus  ?  or  is  it 
the  worse  for  being  hot?  or  does  Mr.  Bowles  drink  ne- 
gus? I  had  a  better  opinion  of  him.  I  hoped  thai 
whatever  wine  he  drank  was  neat ;  or  at  least  that,  like 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  "  he  preferred  puacA, 
the  rather  as  there  was  nothing  againrt  it  in  scripture." 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  fed 
of  negus ;  it  is  such  a  "candid"  liquor,  so  like  a  wahy- 
washy  compromise  between  the  passion  for  wine  aod 
tlie  propriety  of  water.  But  differem  writers  have 
divers  tastes.  Judge  Blackstone  composed  his  **  Com- 
mentaries" (he  was  a  poet  too  in  his  youth),  with  i 
bottle  of  port  before  him.  Addison's  conversation  wu 
not  good  for  much  till  he  had  taken  a  snnilar  dose^ 
Perhaps  the  prescription  of  these  two  great  meii  wu 
not  inferior  to  the  very  different  one  of  a  soi-disaat 
poet  of  this  day,  who,  after  wander'mg  amongst  the  hill!>, 
returns,  goes  to  bed,  and  dictates  his  verses,  bein;  fed 
by  a  by-stander  with  bread  and  butter,  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Bowles's  ^  invariable  principleiof 
poetry."  These  Mr.  Bowles  and  some  of  his  corre^pood- 
ents  pronounce  "  unanswerable ;"  and  they  arc  "  unan- 
swered," at  least  by  Campbell,  who  seems  to  hare  been 
astoilnded  by  the  title.  The  suhan  of  the  time  being, 
offered  to  ally  himself  to  the  king  of  France,  becaow 
"he  hated  the  word  league:"  which  proves  that  the 
Padishan  understood  French.  Mr.  Campbell  has  no 
need  of  my  alliance,  nor  shall  I  presume  to  offer  it; 
but  I  do  hate  that  word  "  invariable.^  What  is  there 
of  AtfTTian,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  science, 
power,  glory,  mind,  maUer,  life  or  death,  which  a 
**  invariable  ?"  Of  course  I  put  things  divine  cot  of 
the  question.  Of  all  arrogant  baptisms  of  a  book,  ihii 
title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the  n>c5t  compbiceDtlT  ««• 
ceited.  It  isIVIr.  Campbell's  part  to  answer  the  conteoti 
of  this  performance,  and  especially  to  vmdicate  his  own 
"  Ship,"  which  Mr.  Bowles  most  triumphantly  prockiotf 
to  have  struck  to  his  very  first  fire. 

**  Quoth  he.  thern  was  a  Skip ; 
Now  let  m«  go.  ihou  srajr-hair'd  kioa. 
Or  mr  staff  shall  make  thee  skip ;" 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  having  once  begun  (rert&inlT 
not  by  my  own  wi.-^h,  but  called  upon  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  to  my  name  in  the  pamphlets),  I  am  lAew 
Irishman  in  a  "  row,"  "  any  body's  customer."  I  shail 
therefore  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  "  Ship." 
Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  "Ship  of  the  line'' 
derives  all  its  poetr}'  not  from  "  arl "  but  from  **  tutif^^ 
"Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  sun,  etc.,eif.«"* 
will  become  a  stripe  of  blue  bunting ;  and  the  other* 
piece  of  coarse  canvas  on  three  tall  poles."  VerTtme: 
take  away  "the  waves,"  **the  winds,"  and  thwewiil 
be  no  "ihip  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  but  fcr  wT 
other  puqiosc  ;  and  lake  away  "tlie  sun,"  and  we  moft 
rrnd  IMr.  Bowles's  pamphlet  by  candle-light  But  th« 
";.ootry"  of  tlic  "Ship"  does  not  depend  on  *Hhe  »VA 
etc.;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  Ship  of  the  LiBt"  ctiAa 
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M  own  poetry  upon  Cbe  waters,  and  hei|^teiM  theira,  I 
o  not  deny,  that  the  **  waves  and  winds,"  and  above 
U  ^  the  sun,"  are  highly  pociical ;  we  know  it  to  our 
nst,  by  the  many  descriptions  of  tiieni  in  verse  :  but 
r  tile  waves  bore  only  l^e  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if 
he  winds  waflcd  only  the  sea-wec^l  to  the  shore,  if  the 
un  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor  for- 
reses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetical  ?  I  think 
Ml :  the  poetry  is  at  least  reciprocal.  Take  away  **  the 
kip  of  the  line  "  ^*  swinging;  round  "  the  **  cakn  water," 
lad  the  calm  water  h  «coraes  a  somewhat  monotonous 
hkig  to  look  at,  particu  irly  if  not  transparently  dear; 
irtfness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  without  looking  on 
t  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the 
UBch?  they  might  have  seen  the  poetical  "calm  water," 
It  Wapping,  or  in  the  "  London  Dock,"  or  in  the  Pad- 
fington  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a  slofi-basin,  or 
a  any  other  vase.  They  might  have  heard  the  poetical 
nods  bowling  through  the  chinks  of  a  pig-sty,  or  the 
jirrel-window ;  they  might  have  seen  the  sun  shining 
Ml  a  fuotman^s  liver jy  or  on  a  brass  warming-pan ;  but 
XRiU  the  **  calm  water,"  or  the  "  wind,"  or  the  "  sun," 
Bake  all,  or  any  of  these,  "  poetical  7"  I  think  not. 
Mr.  Bowles  admits  "  the  ship  "  to  be  poetical,  but  only 
rom  ihotfe  accessories :  now  if  they  conftr  poetry  so  as 
0  make  one  thing  poetical,  tliey  would  make  other 
kings  poetical ;  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  Bowles  calls  a  "  ship 
/the  Une"  witliout  them,  that  is  to  say,  its  "  maats  and 
tub  and  streamers,"  "  blue  bunting,^'  and  "  coarse  can- 
ras,**  and  "  tall  poles."  So  they  are ;  and  porcelain  is 
^y,  and  man  is  dust,  and  Hesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the 
wo  latter  at  lea»l  are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy. 

Did  Mr.  liowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  sea  ?  I  presume 
hal  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece.  Did  any  painter 
tver  paint  the  sea  onl^,  without  tlie  addition  of  a  ship, 
K«t,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct  /  Is  the  sea  itself  a 
Dore  attractive,  a  more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object 
«ith  or  without  a  vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing 
nonotony?  Is  a  storm  more  poetical  without  a  ship? 
v,in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  the 
ilvip  which  most  interests  ?  botli  mtwJi^  undoubtedly ;  but 
*iUiout  the  vessel,  what  should  we  care  for  the  tempest? 
It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive  poetry,  which  in 
itself  was  never  esteemed  a  high  order  of  that  art. 

1  look  u|>on  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval  mat- 
ters, at  least  to  poets : — with  the  exception  of  Walter 
Scott,  Mooro,  and  Soul  hey,  perhaps  (who  have  been 
voyagers),  I  have  swum  more  miles  than  all  the  rest  of 
them  together  now  living  ever  saUed,  and  have  lived 
for  moDthis  and  months  on  ship-board  ;  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever  passed 
amoiiih  out  of  sight  of  ihe  oreaii :  besides  being  brought 
"p  from  two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it.     I  rccol- 
kct,whcn  anchored  off  Cape  Sigipum,  in  1810,  in  an 
£nsUsh  frigate,  a  violent  s(|ii:ill  coming  on  at  sunset,  so 
^'lolcnt  as  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part 
^e,  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr.  Ilobhouse  and 
'"yselftand  some  oiiiccrs,  had  been  up  the  Dardanelles 
to  Abydoi,and  were  just  returned  in  lime.  The  aspect 
^»  tXorm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as  need  be, 
^lea being  particularly  short,  dashing,  and  dangerous, 
^  Uie  navigation  intricate  and  broken  by  the  isles  and 
^rrents.  Cape  Sig3Bum,the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,Liem- 
"'•i  Tcriedos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  linjp. 
^whai  seemed  the  most  **potUccU^^  of  all  at  the  mo- 
^^were  thenumben  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek 
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and  Turkish  craft,  which  were  obliged  to  **  cut  and  run  " 
before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe  anchorage,  some  for 
Tenedos,  some  for  other  isles,  some  for  the  main,  and 
some  it  might  be  for  eternity.  The  sight  of  these  littlo 
scudding  vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  m  the  twilight, 
now  appearing  and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves 
in  the  cloud  of  night,  with  their  peculiarly  tohUe  saiis 
(the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  *^  coarse  canvas,"  but  of 
white  cotton),  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  lees  safely 
than  the  sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them ;  their  eti* 
dent  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering  specks  in  the 
distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their  litUeneas^  as 
contending  with  the  giant  element,  which  made  our 
stout  forty-four's  teak  timbers  (she  was  built  in  India) 
creak  again ;  their  aspect  and  their  motion,  all  struck 
me  as  something  far  more  **  poetical "  than  the  mere 
broad,  bra \%  ling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen  wiiids« 
could  possibly  have  been  without  them. 

The  Euxine  is  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  the  port 
of  Constantinople  the  most  beautiful  of  harbours,  and 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  rendered  it  more 
**  poetical "  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  still 
more,  for  the  Turks  illuminate  their  vessels  of  war  in  a 
manner  the  most  picturesque — and  yet  all  this  is  orfi/f* 
ck*.  As  for  the  Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the  Symplegades 
—I  s».  od  by  the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the  winds 
upon  one  of  them — I  felt  all  the  **  p*»etry  "  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea ;  but  would 
not  that  "  poetry  "  have  been  heightened  by  the  Argo  J 
It  was  so  even  by  tlie  appearance  of  any  merchant 
vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr.  Bowles  says, 
"  why  bring  your  ship  off  the  stocks  ?"  for  no  reason 
that  I  know,  except  that  ships  arc  built  to  be  launched. 
The  water,  etc.,  undoubtedly  heightens  the  poetical 
associationij,  but  it  does  not  make  them ;  and  the  ship 
amply  repays  the  obligation  :  ihcy  aid  each  other;  ths 
water  is  more  poetical  witli  the  ship^the  ship  leas  so 
without  the  water.  But  even  a  ship,  laid  up  in  dock,  is 
a  grand  and  poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  up- 
wards,  wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  **  poetical " 
object  (and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  puem  about  s 
wahhing-tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you  so  as  weU 
as  I ) ;  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and  unbroktn  water 
witliout  the  boat,  nould  be  as  like  dull  prose  as  any 
pamphlet  lately  published. 

What  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  ^^maroU 
vuaifte  of  Tadmnr^'^  or  Grainger's  "  Ode  to  Solitude,** 
<io  much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  Is  it  the  *^  mar6ie,"  or 
the  "  U'tw/f ,"  the  art\firid  or  the  natuTol  object  ?  The 
'^  waste  "  is  like  all  other  wastes  ;  but  the  **  marHs^^  ot 
Palmyra  makes  the  poetry  of  the  passage  as  of  the 
place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymettus,  the  whole  coast 
of  Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anches- 
mu9,  Philopappu<i,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in  theadselves  poetical, 
and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians, 
and  her  very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But 
am  I  to  be  told  that  the  ^*  nature  "  of  Attica  would  M 
more  pociical  without  the  "art "of  the  Acrop<^7  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  7  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and 
I  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius? 
I  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical, 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  Tha 
'  COLUMNS  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  The 
!  rocks,  a4  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recoUertion  that  Falconer's 
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$hip  was  bulged  upon  them.  There  are  a  thoasand 
rocks  and  capes,  far  more  picturesque  than  thoae  of 
the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium  in  themselves  ;  what 
are  they  to  a  thousand  scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra 
in  Portugal,  or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras 
of  Spain  7  But  it  is  the  •*  art^"  the  columns,  the  tem- 
ples, the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  their  modem  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves. 
Without  thom,  the  »poU  of  earth  would  be  unnoticed 
and  imknown ;  buried,  like  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in 
indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as  without  exist- 
ence :  but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  ruins  were 
transported,  if  they  were  capaUe  of  transportation, 
like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and  the  Memnon's 
head,  thert  they  would  still  exist  in  the  perfection  of 
their  beauty,  and  in  the  pride  of  their  poetry.  1  opposed, 
and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens, 
to  instruct  the  English  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I  so  ? 
The  Tuin»  are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in 
the  Parthenon ;  but  the  Parthenon  and  iu  rock  are  less 
•o  without  them.     Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. 

Mr.  Bowles  contends,  again,  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  poetical,  because  of  **  the  association  with 
botrndless  deserts,**  and  that  a  ^*  pyramid  of  the  same 
dimensions  "  would  not  be  sublime  in  **  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;"  not  so  poetical,  ceruinly ;  but  take  away  the 
•*  pyramids,"  and  what  is  the  ♦♦  desert  ?"  Take  away 
Stone-henge  from  Salisbury  plain,  and  it  is  nothing 
more  than  Hounslow  Heath,  or  any  other  uninclosed 
down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  Hercules,  the  dying  Gladiator, 
the  Moses  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  all  the  higher  works 
of  Canova  (I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece,  still  extant  in  that  country,  or  transported  to 
England),  are  as  poetical  as  Mont  Blanc  or  Mount  iStna, 
perhaps  still  more  so,  as  they  are  direct  manifestations 
of  mind,  and  presuppou  poetry  in  their  very  concep- 
tion ;  and  have,  moreover,  as  being  such,  a  something 
of  actual  life,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  inani- 
mate nature,  unless  we  adopt  the  system  of  Spinosa, 
that  the  world  is  the  deity.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
poetical  in  its  aspect  than  the  city  of  Venice :  does  this 
depend  upon  the  sea,  or  the  canals  7 — 

*'  The  dirt  and  lea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  row  !'* 

Is  it  the  canal  which  nms  betwTeen  the  palace  and  the 
prison,  or  the  **  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  whioh  connects  them, 
that  render  it  poetical  7  Is  it  the  "  Canal  Grande,"  or 
the  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  churches  which  tower 
over  it,  the  palaces  which  line,  and  the  gondolas  which 
f»Ude  over  the  waters,  that  render  this  city  more  poetical 
than  Rome  itself  7  Mr.  Bowles  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  Rialto  is  but  marble,  the  palaces  and  churches  only 
■tone,  and  the  gondolas  a  **  coarse  "  black  cloth,  thrown 
over  some  planks  of  carved  wood,  with  a  shining  bit  of 
fantastically-formed  iron  at  the  prow,  **  without "  the 
water.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these  the  water 
would  be  nothing  but  a  clay-coloured  ditch,  and  who- 
ever says  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
fhat  where  Pope's  heroes  are  embraced  by  the  roud- 
nymph«.  There  would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal 
of  Venire  more  poetical  than  that  of  Paddington,  were 
K  not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts  above  mentioned,  al- 
•iiough  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  canal,  formed  by  the 


sea,  and  the  imnmierable  islands  which  ooostitale  the 
site  of  this  extraordinary  city. 

The  very  CUmlcs  of  Tarquin  at  Rome  are  as  |m> 
etical  as  Richmond  Hill ;  many  will  think  more  so. 
Take  away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tiber  and  the  ssm 
hills,  in  the  nature  of  Evandor's  time  ;  let  Mr.  Bowleii 
or  Mr.  Wordsworth,  or  Mr.  Southey,  or  any  of  tbt 
other  ^*  naturals,"  make  a  poem  upon  them,  had  thaa 
see  which  is  most  poetical,  their  production,  or  ths 
commonest  guide-book  which  tells  you  the  road  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Coliseum,  and  informs  you  what  700 
will  see  by  the  way.  The  ground  interests  in  Vi^ 
because  it  wiU  be  Rome^  and  not  because  it  is  Efsn- 
der's  rural  domain. 

Mr.  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into  \m 
service,  in  answer  to  a  renwrk  of  Mr.  CampbelTs,  that 
**  Homer  was  a  great  describer  of  works  of  art."  Mr. 
Bowles  contends,  that  all  his  great  power,  even  in  tins, 
depends  upon  their  coimexion  with  naturo.  TIn 
**  shield  of  Achilles  derives  iu  poetical  interest  from  Iki 
subjects  described  on  iu"  And  from  wImU  does  the  apor 
of  Achilles  derive  its  interest  7  and  the  hebnet  and  the 
mail  worn  by  Patrodus,  and  the  celestial  armour,  ud 
the  very  brazen  greaves  of  the  well-booted  Greeb?  If 
It  solely  from  the  legs,  and  the  back,  and  the  breast,  aod 
the  human  body,  which  they  inclose  7  In  that  case,  it 
would  have  been  more  poetical  to  have  made  them  figfac 
naked  ;  and  Gulley  and  Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a 
state  of  nature,  are  more  poetical,  boxing  in  a  pair  of 
drawers,  than  Hector  and  Achilles  in  radiant  annoar, 
and  with  heroic  weapons. 

Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rashing  of 
chariots,  and  tlie  whizzing  of  spears,  and  the  glaadBg 
of  swords,  and  the  cleaving  of  shields,  and  the  pierdof 
of  breast-plates,  why  not  represent  the  Greeks  aod 
Trojans  like  two  savage  tribes,  rugging  and  tearing,  and 
kicking,  and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinning,  aod 
gouging,  in  all  the  poetry  of  martial  nature,  udoicibb- 
bered  with  gross,  prosaic,  artificial  arms,  an  equal  w 
perfluity  to  the  natural  warrior,  and  his  natural  poet  7 
Is  there  any  thing  unpoetical  in  Uljrsses  striking  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  with  kU  bow  (having  forgotten  ha 
thong),  or  would  Mr.  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  then 
with  his  foot,  or  smack  them  with  his  hand,  u  being 
more  unsophisticated  7 

In  Gray's  Elegy,  is  there  an  image  more  striking  than 
hii  **  shapeless  sculpture  7"  Of  sculpture  in  goMral, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  poetical  than  natore 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  and  bodies  ibrth  that 
ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  which  is  never  to  be  ibuad 
in  actual  nature.  This  at  least  is  the  general  opinim 
but,  always  excepting  the  Venus  di  Medieis,  I  iiSet 
from  that  opinion,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  fenala 
beauty,  for  the  head  of  Lady  Charlemont  (when  I  fir* 
saw  her,  nine  years  ago)  seemed  to  possess  aO  that 
sculpture  could  reqwre  for  its  ideal.  I  recolleet  teeia; 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  head  of  an  Albaoiu 
girl,  who  was  actually  employed  in  mending  a  road  i« 
the  mountains,  and  in  some  Greek,  and  one  or  two 
Italian  faces.  But  of  su/j|rmi/y,  I  have  never  aeeo  anj 
thing  m  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  expreaFiofl 
of  sculpture,  either  in  the  Apollo,  the  Moses,  or  other 
of  the  sterner  works  of  ancient  or  mo«iern  art. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  "habWe  rfF«<* 
fields,"  and  of  bare  nature  in  general,  as  mv^rwr  w 
artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes  of  ihate 
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luidK«pe  punting,  the  great  artitt  does  not 
ft  literal  copy  of  a  country,  but  he  inTenta  and 
I  one.  Nature,  in  her  actual  aspect,  does  not 
ra  with  such  existing  scenes  as  he  requires, 
sre  be  presents  you  with  some  famous  city,  or 
1  scene  from  mountain  or  other  nature,  it 
iken  fipom  some  particular  point  of  view,  and 
I  fight,  and  shade,  and  distance,  etc.  as  senre 
»  heighten  its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  de- 
The  poetry  of  nature  alone,  txatOy  as  she 
is  not  sufficient  to  bear  him  out.  The  rery  sky 
inting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the  sky  of  nature ; 
Mnposition  of  different  akieMy  observed  at  di^ 
es,  and  not  the  whole  copied  from  anyparO'ei*- 
Aiul  why  ?  Because  Nature  is  not  larish  bf 
ies ;  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  occasionally 
,  to  be  selected  with  care,  and  gathered  with 

IpCnre  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is  the  great 
die  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into  heroic 
.  e.  in  plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model, 
inora  forms  a  statue,  he  takes  a  limb  from  one, 
tmi  another,  a  feature  from  a  third,  and  a 
may  be,  from  a  fourth,  probably  at  the  sai 
roving  upon  all,  as  the  Greek  of  old  did  in 
g  his  Venus. 

portrait  painter  to  describe  his  agonies  in  ac- 
ung  the  faces  with  which  Nature  and  his  siu 
crowded  his  painting-room  to  the  principles  of 
vith  the  exception  of  perhaps  ten  faces  in  as 
ions,  there  is  not  one  which  he  can  venture  to 
Nit  shading  much  and  adding  more.  Nature, 
mply,  barely  nature,  will  make  no  great  artist 
id,  and  least  of  all  a  poet — the  most  artificial, 
if  all  artists  in  his  very  essence.  With  regard 
imagery,  the  poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of 
illustrations  from  art.  You  say  that  **  a  fbun- 
elear  or  clearer  than  glau^^  to  express  its 

"O  fbns  BalK!luia^  ipleodidior  vitro  !** 

ipeech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  of  Cesar  is 

,  but  so  also  is  his  mantU — 

ill  do  know  this  mantie,**  etc. 

•         ••••• 

!  io  this  place  ran  Caitiua*  dagger  through.** 

loet  had  said  that  Cassius  had  run  his  JUt 
le  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  would  have  had  more 
wies's  **  nature'*  to  help  it ;  but  the  artiBcial 
nore  poetical  than  any  natural  hand  without  it. 
ime  of  sacred  poetry,  ^  Who  is  this  that  cometh 
n?  vnih  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?"  Would 
er"  be  poetical  without  his  "  dyed  garmentt  7** 
ike  and  startle  the  spectator,  and  identify  the 
ng  object. 

Aher  of  Sisera  is  represented  listening  fi>r  the 
/  his  chariot.**  Solomcn,  in  his  Song,  corn- 
nose  of  his  beloved  to  a  "  tower,'*  which  to  us 
n  eastern  exaggeration.  If  he  had  said,  that 
}  was  like  that  of  **  a  tower,"  it  would  have 
oetical  as  if  he  had  compared  her  to  a  tree, 
be  virtnoos  Marcia  towtrs  above  ber  mx." 
uioe  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a  mardi 
^.  But  Solomon,  it  is  probable,  did  not  com- 
leloved's  nose  to  a  **  tower"  on  account  of  its. 


length,  but  of  its  symmetry ;  and,  making  aUowance  fm 
eastern  hyperbole  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  discreol 
image  for  a  female  nose  in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  gooi 
a  figure  as  any  other. 

Art  is  net  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purpoMft 
What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  a  more  iloble  objee 
of  view  than  the  same  mass  of  mob?  Their  arms,  thei 
dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and  artificial  sym 
metry  of  thmr  position  and  movements.  A  Highland 
er's  plaid,  a  Moasulman's  turban,  and  •  Roman  toga 
are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or  untattooed  but* 
tocks  of  a  New-Sandwich  savage,  although  they  war* 
described  by  WilUam  Wordsworth  himself  like  tb« 
**  idiot  in  his  glory.** 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountams  as  roost  men,  and  mort 
fleets  than  the  generality  of  hindsroen :  and,  to  my  maid« 
a  large  convoy,  with  a  few  sail  of  the  Une  to  oondoot 
them,  u  as  noble  and  as  poetical  a  prospect  as  all  that 
inanimate  nature  can  produce.  I  prefer  the  ^  mast  of 
some  great  ammiral,"  with  all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir 
or  the  Alpine  tannen :  and  think  that  more  poetry  haa  6«si» 
made  out  of  it.  In  what  doef  the  infinite  superiority  of 
**  Falconer's  Shipwreck,"  over  all  other  shipwrecks,  ooo- 
sist  7  In  his  admirable  application  of  the  terms  of  hii 
art ;  in  a  poet-sailor's  description  of  the  sailor's  fate. 
These  very  terms^  by  his  application,  make  the  strength 
and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  7  because  he  was  a  poet« 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  art  will  not  be  found  leaa 
ornamental  than  nature.  It  is  precisely  in  general  na- 
ture, and  in  stepping  out  of  his  element,  that  Falconer 
fails ;  where  he  digressM  to  speak  of  ancient  Greeooi 
and  **  such  branches  of  learning." 

In  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  upcm  which  his  &nie  reMs 
the  very  appearance  of  Nature  herself  is  moralised  inie 
an  artificial  image : 

**  Thtu  is  Nature's  vetture  wrudght. 
To  inarutt  our  wandering  thought ; 
Thus  she  drttsee  green  and  gay. 
To  di^MiBS  onr  cares  away." 
And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope,  the  vaimme  of 
which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr.  Bowles  so  vri» 
umphant  over  Mr.  Campbell : 

**  So  we  mistake  the  future's  &oe. 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  gUue.** 
And  here  a  word,  en  passant,  to  Mr.  Campbdl* 
*'  As  yon  summits,  soft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  bruwn,  and  rough  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  seme  coarae  way^- 
The  present 's  still  a  ck>ody  day." 
Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed 

*"Tis  distance  lends  enchantmrat  to  the  vbw. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  asure  hue  1" 

To  return  once  more  to  the  sea.  Let  any  one  look  oa 
the  long  wall  of  Mdamocco,  which  curbs  the  Adriatic, 
and  pronounce  between  the  sea  and  its  master.  Surely 
that  Roman  work  (I  mean  Roman  in  conception  and 
performance),  which  says  to  the  ocean,  "  thus  far  shak 
thou  come,  and  no  further,"  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  lest 
sublime  and  poetical  than  the  angry  waves  which  vainly 
break  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a  'hip's  poesy  de- 
pend on  the  **  wind:"  then  why  is  a  ship  unuer  sail  mor« 
poetical  than  a  hog  in  a  high  wind  7  The  hog  is  al 
nature,  the  ship  is  all  art,  *•  coarse  canvas,"  *•  blue 
bunting,"  and  ^*  tall  poles ;"  both  are  violently  sat«4 
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upon  by  the  wind,  tOMed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro ; 
and  yet  nothing  but  excesa  of  hunger  could  make  me 
look  upon  the  pig  as  the  more  poetical  of  the  two,  and 
then  only  in  the  Bhapo  of  a  griskin. 

Will  Mr.  Bowles  toll  us  that  the  poetry  of  an  aqueduct 
consists  in  the  tcnttr  which  it  conveys  ?  Let  him  look 
on  that  of  Justinian,  on  those  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Lisbon,  and  Elvas,  or  even  at  the  remains  of  that  in 
Attica. 

We  are  asked  "  what  makes  the  venerable  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  more  ptKjtical,  as  objects,  than  the 
tower  for  the  manufactory  of  patent  shot,  surrounded 
by  the  same  scenery  /"  I  will  answer — ^the  architecture. 
Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Saint  Paul's,  into  a  powder 
magazine,  their  poetry,  as  objects,  remains  the  same ; 
the  Parthenon  was  actually  converted  into  one  by  the 
Turks,  during  Morosini's  Venetian  siege,  and  part  of  it 
destroyed  in  consequence.  Cromweifs  dragoons  stalled 
their  8tee<l»  in  Worcester  cathedral ;  was  it  less  po^i- 
cal,as  an  object,  than  before  ?  Ask  a  foreigner  on  his  ap- 
proach to  I^ndon,  what  strikes  him  as  the  most  poetical 
of  the  towers  l)efure  him ;  he  will  point  out  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  without,  perhaps,  knowing  the 
names  or  associations  of  either,  and  pass  over  the  *Howw 
for  patent  shot,"  not  that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to 
the  contrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  naoo- 
arch,  or  a  Waterloo  colunm,  or  a  Trafalgar  monument, 
but  because  its  architecture  is  obviously  inferior. 

To  the  question,  *'  whether  the  description  of  a  game 
of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  the  execution  of  the 
artists  equal,  as  a  description  of  a  walk  in  a  forest?'* 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  materiiJ$  are  certainly 
not  equal ;  but  that  "  the  artixt"  who  has  rendered 
the  "  game  of  cards  poetical,"  is  hyfar  the  greater  of 
the  two.  But  all  this  "ordering"  of  poets  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles.  There  may  or  may 
not  be,  in  fact,  different  "  orders"  of  poetry,  but  the 
poet  is  always  ranked  according  to  his  execution,  and 
not  according  to  his  branch  of  the  art. 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders. 
Hughes  has  written  a  tragedy,  and  a  very  successful  one ; 
Fenton  another ;  and  Pope  none.  Did  any  man,  how- 
ever,— will  even  Mr.  Bowles  himself  rank  Hughes  and 
Fenton  as  poets  above  P<tpe  ?  Was  even  Addison  (the 
author  of  Cato),  or  Rowe  (one  of  the  higher  order  of 
dramatists,  as  far  as  success  goes),  or  Young,  or  even 
Otway  and  Southcme,  ever  raised  for  a  moment  to  the 
same  rank  with  Pope  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader 
or  the  critic,  before  his  death  or  since  7  If  Mr.  Bowles 
will  contend  for  classifications  of  this  kmd,  let  him  re- 
collect that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  art,  and  description  as  a  mere 
ornament,  but  which  should  never  form  "  the  subject" 
of  a  poem.  The  Italians,  with  the  most  poetical  lan- 
guage, and  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess 
now  five  great  poets,  they  say,  DaLte,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
Tamo,  and  lastly  Alfieri  ;  and  whom  do  they  esteem  one 
of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them  the  very 
highest  ?  Petrarcn,  the  nonnclteer ;  it  is  true  that  some  of 
his  Canzoni  are  not  lens  esteemed,  but  not  more;  who 
ever  dreams  of  his  Latin  Africa? 

Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the  "order" 
of  his  compositions,  where  would  the  best  of  sonnets 
place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the  others  ?  No :  but,  as  I 
nave  beC^re  said,  the  poei  who  executes  best  is  the  high- 


est, whatever  his  department,  and  will  ever  be  so  ritad 
in  the  world^s  eeteem. 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  u  he 
stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  stand  higho-; 
it  is  the  comer-stone  of  his  glory ;  without  it,  his  odei 
would  be  insufficient  for  his  fame.  The  depreciitioa 
of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly 
contributed  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

**  That  Dot  in  fancjr's  maze  he  wandnr'd  k>nf . 

But  stoop*d  to  truth,  aod  moralised  his  ioa{." 
He  should  have  written  "  rose  to  truth."  In  my  miad, 
the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the  hi^ 
est  of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral  truth.  Reli|^ 
does  not  make  a  part  of  my  subject ;  it  b  something 
beyond  human  powers,  and  has  failed  in  all  honua 
hands  except  Milton^s  and  Dante^s,  and  even  Dastrf 
powers  are  involved  in  the  delineation  of  human  pi^ 
sions,  though  in  supernatural  circumstances.  What 
made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men  7  His  moral  trotb— 
his  ethics.  What  proved  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
hardly  less  than  his  miracles?  His  moral  precqMSt 
And  if  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men, 
and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  tn  his  pxpd 
by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ediiol 
poetr}',  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by  whaterer  name  yoo 
term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make  men  better  aod  wiier, 
is  not  the  very  Jir$t  order  of  poetry  ?  and  are  we  to  bi 
told  this  too  by  one  of  the  priesthood?  It  reqaiics 
more  mind,  more  wisdom,  nrare  power,  than  aD  ths 
"  forests"  that  ever  were  "  walked"  for  their  **  defcrip- 
tion,"  and  all  tlie  epics  that  ever  were  fijuoded  ^ks 
fields  of  battle.  The  Georgics  are  indisputablj,  isd, 
I  believe,  undisputedli/^  even  a  finer  poem  than  the 
iEneid.  Virgil  knew  tiiis  ;  he  did  not  order  £Acsi  lobe 
burnt. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  maa." 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stren  opos 
what  they  call  ^  imagination"  and  **  invention,"  the  two 
commonest  of  qualities :  an  Irish  peasant,  with  a  fitlle 
whiskey  in  his  head,  will  imagine  and  invent  more 
than  would  furnish  forth  a  modem  poem.  If  Lucretins 
had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epictirean  system,  we 
should  have  had  a  far  superior  poem  to  any  now  ia 
existence.  As  mere  poetry,  it  is  the  fiirst  of  Latis 
poems.  What  then  has  ruined  it  7  His  ethics.  Pop* 
has  not  this  defect ;  his  moral  is  as  pure  as  his  poetij 
is  glorious.  In  speaking  of  artificial  objects,  I  bivt 
omitted  to  touch  upon  one  which  I  will  now  metfios. 
Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly  poetical  •■ 
art  can  make  her  ohjects.  Mr.  Bowles  will,  perbapei 
tell  me  that  this  is  because  they  resemble  that  iraad 
natural  article  of  sound  in  heaven,  and  simile  npoa 
earth — thunder.  I  shall  be  told  triumphantly,  (^ 
Milton  made  sad  work  with  his  artillery,  when  he  anned 
his  devils  therewithaU  He  did  so ;  and  this  artificial 
object  must  have  had  much  of  the  sublime  to  attraci 
his  attention  for  such  a  contiict.  He  has  made  u 
absurd  use  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  consists  di^  * 
using  cannon  against  the  angels  of  God,  bat  aa^ 
material  weapon.  The  thunder  of  the  ckxids  w9uM 
have  been  as  ridiculous  and  vain  in  the  hands  oT  ^^ 
devils,  as  the  **  villanous  saltpetre  :"  the  angels  wer?  a» 
impervious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The  thund**- 
bolts  became  sublime  in  the  hands  of  the  Akuiginyi  tn^ 
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mch,  but  becAMse  he  deigns  to  use  them  as  a  means 
repdiing  the  rebel  iipirits  ;  b«u  no  one  can  attribute 
sir  (Iffcai  to  this  graixi  piece  of  natural  electricity  ; 
i  Almighty  willed,  and  they  fell ;  his  word  would  have 
»  eufHJgh ;  and  Millon  is  as  absurd  (and  in  fact, 
f$phemoua)  in  putting  material  lightnings  into  the 
lids  -if  the  Godhead  as  in  giving  him  hands  at  all. 
The  arriiiery  of  ibo  demons  was  but  the  first  step  of 
i  mistake,  the  thunder  the  next,  and  it  is  a  step  lower, 
would  liave  been  fit  for  Jove,  but  not  for  Jehovah. 
be  subject  altogether  was  essentially  unpoelical ;  he 
d  made  more  of  it  than  another  could,  but  it  is  be- 
ad him  and  all  men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Bowles  asserts  that 
)pe  **  envied  Phillips"  because  he  quizzed  his  pastorals 
Ibe  Gdardjan  in  that  mosf  admirable  model  of 
ny,  his  paper  on  the  subject.  If  there  was  any 
ing  enviable  about  Phillips,  it  could  hardly  be  his 
itorals.  They  were  despicable,  and  Pope  expressed 
I  oootempt.  If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  published  a  volume  of 
noei8,or  a  "  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  or  a  "  Missionary," 
d  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  any  periodical  journal  an 
•ical  paper  upon  them,  would  this  be  **  envy  7"  The 
tbon  of  the  ^  Rejected  Addresses"  have  ridiculed  the 
tetn  or  twenty  **  first  living  poets  "  of  the  day ;  but 
they  "envy  "  them  ?  "  Envy  "  writhes,  it  don't  laugh, 
le  authors  of  the  **  Rejected  Addresses  "  may  despise 
oe,  but  they  can  hardly  **  envy  "  any  of  the  persons 
om  they  have  parodied ;  and  Pope  could  have  no 
re  envied  Phillips  than  he  did  Welsted,  or  Theobalds, 
Snwdley,  or  any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunciad. 
eoold  not  have  envied  him,  even  had  he  himself  not 
n  Ibe  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  Did  Mr.  Ings  "  envy  " 
.  Phillips,  when  he  asked  him,  **  bow  came  your 
rrhos  to  drive  oxen,  and  say,  I  am  goaded  on  by 
s?"  This  question  silenced  poor  Phillips ;  but  it  no 
re  proceeded  from  *^  envy"  than  did  Pope's  ridicule, 
the  envy  Swift  ?  Did  he  eavy  Bolingbroke  7  Did  he 
y  Gay  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  ^  Beggar's 
era?"  We  may  be  answered  that  these  were  his 
ods— true ;  but  docs  friendship  prevent  envy  ? 
dy  the  first  woman  you  meet  with,  or  the  first  scrib- 
',  let  Mr.  Bowles  himself  (whom  I  acquit  fully  of 
h  an  odious  quality)  study  some  of  his  own  poetical 
mates :  the  most  envious  man  I  ever  heard  of  is  a 
t,  and  a  high  one ;  besides  it  is  an  untrersai  passion, 
kbmith  envied  not  only  the  puppets  for  their  danc- 
» and  broke  his  shins  in  the  attempt  at  rivahy,  but 
t  seriously  angry  because  two  pretty  women  re- 
red  more  attention  than  he  did.  This  i*  envy  ;  but 
ere  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the  passion  7  In  that 
e,Drydcn  envied  the  hero  of  his  Mac  Flecknoe.  Mr. 
wles  compares,  when  and  where  he  can.  Pope  with 
vper  (the  same  Cowper  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Pope, 
lioghs  at  fur  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs. 
win:  search  and  you  will  find  it ;  I  remember  the 
iMge,  though  not  the  page);  in  particular  he  re- 
Xes  Cowper's  Dutch  deUncation  of  a  wood,  drawn 
like  a  seedsman's  catalogue,'  with  an  affected  imi- 


1  vUl  Hibmit  to  Mr.  Bowles's  own  judgment  a  paMage 
■  Mother  poem  of  Cowper's.  to  be  compared  with  the 
K  writer's  Sylvao  Sampler.    In  the  .ines  to  Marr, 

"  Tby  needlu,  once  a  shining  store. 

For  mj  sake  restkos  heretoforo. 

Now  nisi  difOied,  and  shine  no  more, 

2Z  *""•"  ' 


Ution  of  Milton's  style,  as  burlesque  as  the  ^  Splendid 
Shilling."  These  two  writers  (for  Cowper  is  no  poet) 
come  into  comparison  in  one  great  work — the  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the  great,  and  mani- 
fest, and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and  acknowledged^ 
and  uncontrovcrted  faults  of  Pope's  translation,  anil 
all  the  scholarship,  and  pains,  and  time,  and  trouble,  and 
blank  verse  of  the  other,  who  can  ever  read  Cowper  7 
and  who  will  ever  lay  down  Pope,  unless  for  the 
original  ?  Pope's  was  "  not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanus ;" 
but  Cowper's  is  not  Homer,  either,  it  is  not  even  Cow- 
per. As  a  child  I  first  read  Pope's  Homer  with  a  rap- 
ture which  no  subsequent  work  could  ever  afford ;  and 
children  are  not  the  worst  judges  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. As  a  boy  I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  ¥re 
have  all  done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by 
favour ;  under  which  description  I  come  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As  a  man 
I  have  tried  to  read  Cowper's  version,  and  I  found  it 
impossible.    Has  any  human  reader  ever  succeeded  7 

And  now  that  we  have  heard  the  Catholic  reproached 
with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness,  avarice — what  was 
the  Calvinist  7  He  attempted  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes  in  the  Christian  code,  viz.  suicide — and  why? 
Because  he  was  to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit  for 
an  office  which  he  seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sme- 
cure.  His  connexion  with  Mrs.  Unwin  was  pure  enough, 
for  the  old  lady  was  devout,  and  he  was  deranged ;  but 
why  then  is  the  infirm  and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be  re- 
proved for  his  connexion  with  Martha  Blount  7  Cow- 
per was  the  almoner  of  Mrs.  Throgmorton  ;  but  Pope's 
charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble  and  ei- 
tensive,  far  beyond  his  fortune's  warrant.     Pope  was 


contain  a  simpln,  household,  "  tiid«or,"  artificial,  and  ordi 
nary  image.  I  refer  Mr.  Bowles  to  the  stanza,  and  ask  if  these 
three  lines  about  "needtrs"  are  not  worth  all  the  boasted 
twaddlinf  about  trees,  so  triumphantly  re-quoted?  and  yaC 
in  fact  what  do  they  convey  ?  A  honaely  colk^tion  of  inagas 
and  ideas  associated  with  the  damiof  of  siockwfs,  and  the 
hemming  of  shirts,  and  the  mending  of  breeches ;  but  will  anr 
one  deny  that  they  are  eminently  poetical  and  pathede  as  ad- 
dressed by  Cowper  to  his  nurse  1  The  trash  of  treea  reminds 
roe  of  a  saying  of  Sheridan's.  Soon  after  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dress "  scene,  in  1812,  I  met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  din- 
nor,  he  said.  "  Lord  Byron,  did  you  know  that  amongat  ths 
writers  of  addrensee  was  Whitbread  himself  1"  1  aosweied 
by  an  inquiry  of  what  sort  of  an  address  be  had  made.  **  Of 
tlial,"  replied  Sheridan.  "I  remember  Uttle. except  that  theie 
was  a  pkaniz  in  it."  "  A  pbanix ! !  Well,  how  did  he  de- 
acribe  it  1"  "  Like  a  poulterer,*'  answered  Sheridan  •  **  it  was 
green,  and  yelk>w,  and  red.  and  blue:  he  did  not  1st  na  off 
fur  a  single  feather.'*  And  just  such  as  this  poulterer's  ao* 
count  of  a  pha*nix,  is  Cowper's  stick-picker's  deUiil  of  a  wood, 
with  all  its  petty  minutia)  of  this.  that,  and  the  other. 

One  more  poetical  instance  of  the  power  of  art,  and  evss 
its  superiority  over  nature,  in  poetry,  and  I  have  done :— the 
bust  of  jintinous!  b  there  any  thing  in  nature  like  this 
marble,  excepting  the  Venus?  Can  there  bo  more  pedry 
gathered  into  existence  than  in  that  wonderful  creation  of  per> 
feci  beauty  1  But  the  poetry  of  this  bust  is  in  no  reapeet  de- 
rived from  nature,  nor  from  any  association  of  moral  exalted- 
ness ;  for  what  is  there  in  common  with  moral  nAture  and  the 
male  mmion  of  Adrian  1  The  very  execution  is  not  natmr^ 
but  jraper'natural.  or  rather  euper-artifieiai,  fur  natois  has 
never  dono  so  much. 

Away,  then,  with  this  cant  about  nature  and  "invariabis 
principles  of  poetry !"  A  groat  artist  will  make  a  Mock  of 
stone  as  sublime  as  a  mountain,  and  a  good  poet  can  imbos 
a  pack  of  cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits  the  forests  of 
America.  It  is  the  business  and  the  proof  of  a  poet  to  givs 
the  lie  to  the  nroverb.  and  sometimes  to  **  make  a  eiUten  pmrea 
out  of  a  eoura  ear;"  and  to  eonclude  with  another  homelf 
proverb,  "  a  good  workman  will  not  find  liault  with  his  tools  ' 
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the  tolerant  jret  steady  adherent  of  the  most  higotod  of 
•ecu ;  and  Cowper  the  most  bigoted  and  despondent 
sectary  that  ewer  anticipated  damnation  to  himself  or 
others.  Is  this  harsh  7  I  know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert 
K  as  my  opinion  of  Cowper  penonaUy^  but  to  ahm 
%phat  might  be  said,  with  just  as  great  an  appearance  of 
truth  and  candour,  as  all  the  odiam  which  has  been 
accumulated  upon  Pope  in  similar  speculations.  Cow- 
per was  a  good  man,  and  Uved  at  a  fortunate  time  for 
his  works. 

Mr.  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely  upon  his 
own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  brought 
forward  the  names  of  Southey  and  Moore.  Mr.  Southey 
**  agrees  entirely  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  mvariabU 
principles  of  poetry.*'  The  least  that  Mr.  Bowles  can 
do  in  return  is  to  approve  the  "  inyariable  principles  of 
Mr.  Southey."  1  should  have  thought  that  the  word 
**  moariable"  might  haTe  stuck  in  Southey's  throat,  like 
Macbeth's  **  Amen !"  I  am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I 
am  not  the  least  consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a 
▼oter.  Moore  {el  tu  Brute  !)  also  approves,  and  a  Mr. 
J.  Scott.  There  is  a  letter  also  of  two  lines  from  a 
gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  poet  of  **  the 
highest  rank " — who  can  this  be  7  not  my  friend,  Sir 
Walter,  surely.  Campbell  it  can't  be ;  Rogers  it  won't 
be. 

"Yea  have  hit  tke  nail  in  the  head,  and  •*••  [Pope,  I 
msunie]  on  the  head  abo  " 


I  reaumi,  joon,  affi»etionatel7. 

(Four  Aat«ri»k».) 

And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.  Whoever  this  person 
may  be,  he  deserves,  for  such  a  judgment  of  Midas, 
that  *«the  nail"  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  hit  m  the 
head  should  be  driven  through  his  own  ears ;  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  long  enough. 

The  attention  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  present 
day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope  is  as  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  Athenian's  shell  against  Aristides ; 
they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  always  c«Jled  **  the  Just." 
Hey  are  also  fighting  for  life ;  for  if  he  maintains  his 
station,  they  will  reach  their  own  fidling.  They  have 
raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the 
purest  architecture;  and,  more  barbarous  than  the 
barbarians  from  whose  practice  I  have  bwrowed  the 
figure,  they  are  not  contented  with  their  own  grotesque 
edifice,  unless  they  destroy  the  prior  and  purely  beauti- 
ful fabric  which  preceded,  and  which  shames  them  and 
theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  I  shall  be  told  that  amongst 
those  I  haw  been  (or  it  may  be  still  am)  conspicuous- 
true,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  been  amongst 
t^  builders  of  this  Babel,  attended  by  a  confusion  of 
tongues,  but  newr  amongst  the  envious  destroyers  of 
the  classic  temple  of  our  predecessor.  I  have  loved 
and  honoured  the  fame  and  name  of  that  illustrious 
and  unrivalled  man,  far  more  than  my  own  paltry 
renown,  an4  the  trashy  jingle  of  the  crowd  of 
^  schools  "  and  upstarts,  who  pretend  to  rival,  or  even 
surpass  him.  Sooner  than  a  single  leaf  should  be 
torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  better  that  all  which  these 
men,  and  that  I,  as  one  of  their  set,  have  ever  written, 
should 

**  Line  trunks,  dothe  spice,  or,  flntterinr  in  a  row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  or  Sobo  !'* 

Tnere  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  and  those  who 


win  not.  Tou,  sir,  know  how  for  I  a 
whether  my  opinion,  not  only  in  the  short  work  ii>> 
tended  for  publication,  and  in  private  letters  whkk 
can  never  be  published,  has  or  has  not  been  the  ame. 
I  kx>k  upon  this  as  the  declining  age  of  English  poetrj; 
no  regard  for  others,  no  selfish  feeling,  can  prevent  me 
from  seeing  this,  and  expressing  the  truth.  There  can 
be  no  worse  sign  for  the  taste  of  the  times  than  tk 
depreciation  of  Pope.  It  would  be  better  to  receire  ibr 
proof  Mr.  Cobbet's  rough  but  strong  attack  upoo 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  than  to  allow  this  smooth  lod 
"candid"  undermining  of  the  reputation  of  the  nmi 
per/ed  of  our  poets  and  the  purest  of  our  moralin. 
Of  his  power  in  the  pauMn»^  in  descriptioo,  in  the 
mock-heroic,  I  leave  others  to  descant.  I  take  bin  os 
his  strong  ground,  as  an  tthxcal  poet:  in  the  ibracr 
none  excel,  in  the  mock-heroic  and  the  ethkal  nose 
equal  him ;  and,  m  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  higiiai 
of  all  poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  Mrse,  whicfa  tk 
greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accomplish  in  proie. 
If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a  ii«,  throw  it totki 
dogs,  or  banish  it  from  your  repabhc,  as  Pfaito  wooid 
have  done.  He  who  can  reconcile  poetry  with  tndk 
and  wisdom,  is  the  only  true  **jMiet "  in  its  real  seme; 
**  the  moileer,"  '*  the  ereator  " — ^why  must  this  mesa  tl» 
"  bar,"  the  **  feigner,"  "  the  tale-teUer  7"  A  man  niy 
make  and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  u  highs 
poet  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  tiMMigh  his  ennf, 
Warton,  places  him  immediately  under  them.  I  woaU 
no  nx>re  say  this  than  I  would  assert  in  the  nwiqiN 
(once  St.  Sophia's),  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  oMa 
than  Mahomet.  But  if  I  say  that  he  is  very  neartheeii 
it  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted  of  Buns,  who« 
supposed 

"  To  rival  all  but  Shakspeaie's  name  bekm." 
I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  But  of  what  **  «r^  " 
according  to  the  poetical  ari8tocracy,are  Bums*s  poeovl 
These  are  his  opu»  fnagnuffi, "  Tsm  O'Shanter,"  a  (sir; 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  a  descriptive  sketch; 
some  others  in  the  same  style ;  the  rest  are  songs.  So 
much  for  the  rank  of  his  productiona ;  the  rosk  of 
BwTu  is  the  very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pope  I  hareef 
pressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the  dRKt 
which  the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  apoa 
our  literature.  If  any  great  national  or  natural  cos- 
vubion  could  or  should  overwhelm  your  countrj,  ia 
such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  king^osM 
of  the  earth,  and  leave  only  that,  after  aD  the  awit 
living  of  human  things,  a  dead  langtutge^  to  be  sUmM 
and  read,  and  imitated,  by  the  wise  of  foture  and  ftr 
generations  upon  foreign  shores;  if  your  blcntart 
should  become  the  learning  of  mankind,  divested  of 
party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  national  pride 
and  prejudice ;  an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  po** 
terity  of  strangers  should  know  that  there  had  beta 
such  a  thing  as  a  British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might  wi4 
for  the  preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  MHloa;  b« 
the  surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the  wred^ 
and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the  people.  He  is  the  moral 
poet  of  all  civilization,  and,  as  such,  let  us  hope  thit 
he  will  one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind.  Be 
is  the  only  poet  that  never  shocks ;  the  only  poet  who* 
faultleeanesa  has  been  made  his  reproach.  Cast  jov 
eye  over  his  productions ;  consider  their  exteot,  tn^ 
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«ociteniplate  their  Taricty: — pastoral,  passion,  mock- 
kcroic,  translation,  satire,  etiiics, — all  excellent,  and 
often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm  be  his  mflody^  how 
oomes  it  tliat  foreigners  adore  him  even  in  their  diluted 
truialaiionT  But  I  have  made  this  letter  too  kmg. 
Give  my  compUmenta  to  Mr.  Bowles. 

Yours  ever,  very  truly, 

BYRON. 
7V>  J.  Murray^  Eaq, 

Poal  Kiipium, — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript, — if  possible,  a 
iliort  one.  Mr.  Bowles  denies  that  he  has  accused  Pope 
of  **a  sordid  money-gelting  passion ;"  but  he  adds  **if 
I  had  ever  done  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  any  testi- 
nooy  that  might  show  me  he  was  nol  so."  This  testi> 
nony  he  may  find  to  his  heart's  content  in  Spence 
•nd  elsewhere.  First,  there  is  Martha  Blount,  who, 
Mr.  Bowles  charitably  says,  **  probably  thought  he  did 
BoC  aave  enough  for  her  as  legatee."  Whatever  ahe 
thmufht  upon  this  point,  her  words  are  in  Pope's  favour. 
Then  there  is  Alderman  Barber — see  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes. There  is  Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifax,  when  he 
ptoposed  a  pension ;  his  behaviour  to  Craggs  and  to 
Addisoo  upon  like  occasions ;  and  bis  own  two 

**  And,  thanks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  thrive. 
Indebted  to  no  pnuee  or  peer  alive — ** 

written  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to  pen- 
non, and  peers  to  promote  him,  and  when  the  whole 
amy  of  dunces  were  in  array  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  but  too  happy  to  deprive  him  of  this  boast 
of  indei>endcnce.  But  there  i?  something  a  little  more 
•erious  in  Mr.  Bowles's  declaration,  that  he  ^hvould  have 
■pokeo"  of  his  ^ noble  generosity  to  the  outcast,  Richard 
Savage,"  and  other  iii<4tances  of  a  compassionate  and 
g— ei  ous  heart,  ^Had  they  occurred  to  his  reeoUteiMn  when 
ka  wrote,**  What !  n  it  come  to  this  7  Does  Mr.  Bowles 
Ml  down  Co  write  a  minute  and  laboured  life  and  edition 
of  a  great  poet  7  Does  he  anatomize  his  character, 
noral  and  poetical  7  Does  he  present  us  with  his  faults 
aad  with  his  foibles  7  Does  he  sneer  at  his  feelings,  and 
doubt  of  his  sincerity  7  Does  he  unfold  his  vanity  and 
dayticity  7  and  then  omit  the  good  qualities  which 
n^^ht,  in  part,  have  **  covered  this  multitude  of  sins  7" 
aad  then  plead  tliat  **they  dul  not  ocew  to  hit  reeoUeetionT* 
b  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  memory  with  which  the 
iDootrious  dead  are  to  be  approached  7  If  Mr.  Bowles, 
who  muat  have  had  access  to  all  the  means  of  refreshing 
bia  memory,  did  not  recollect  these  facts,  he  is  unfit  for 
hia  task ;  but  if  he  did  recollect,  and  omit  them,  I  know 
aat  what  he  is  fit  for,  but  I  know  what  would  be  fit 
far  him.  Is  the  plea  of  **  not  recollecting"  such  promi- 
BiMt  facts  to  be  sidmitted  7  Mr.  Bowles  has  been  at  a 
pohbe  school,  and,  as  I  have  been  publicly  educated 
thNS  I  can  sympathize  with  his  predilection.  When  we 
were  in  the  third  form  even,  had  we  pleaded  oo  the 
Moaday  mommg,  that  we  had  not  brought  up  the  Satnr^ 
daj^  exercise  because  **we  had  forgotten  it,"  what 
would  have  been  the  reply  7  And  is  an  excuse,  which 
wBttM  not  be  pardoned  to  a  school-boy,  to  pass  current 
hi  a  nwtter  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  fame  of  the 
imi  poet  of  his  age,  if  not  of  his  country  7  IfMr.Bowles 
■•  readily  forgets  the  virtues  of  others,  why  complain 
••  pwmnAj  that  others  have  a  better  memory  for  hit 
i7    They  are  but  the  faults  of  an  aolhor; 


while  the  virtues  he  omitted  from  his  catalogue  ara 
essential  to  the  justice  due  to  a  man. 

Mr,  Bowles  appears,  indeed,  to  be  susceptible  beyood 
the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a  plaintive  dedica- 
tion to  Mr.  GifTord,  in  which  he  is  made  responsible  for 
all  the  articles  of  the  Quarterly.  Mr.  Southey,  it  seems, 
**the  most  able  and  eloquent  writer  in  that  Review,** 
approves  of  Mr.  Bowles's  publication.  Now,  it  seema 
to  me  the  more  impartial,  that,  notwithstanding  that  tha 
great  writer  of  the  Quarterly  entertains  opinions  op* 
posite  to  the  able  article  on  Spence,  nevertheless  that 
essay  was  permiiied  to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  da- 
voted  to  the  opinions  of  any  one  man?  Must  it  not 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  acoordinf  to  tha 
subjects  to  be  criticised  7  I  fear  that  writers  nuist  tak« 
the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  public  joumab  as  Ih^ 
occur,  and  an  author  of  so  long  a  standing  as  Mr.Bowias 
might  have  become  accustomed  to  such  bcidents;  ha 
might  be  angry,  but  not  astonished.  I  have  been  re- 
viewed in  the  Quarterly  almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Bowissy 
and  have  had  as  pleannt  things  said,  and  some  as  w»> 
pleaaant,  as  could  well  be  pronounced.  In  the  review 
of  ^  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  it  is  stated  that  I  have  da- 
voted  ^  my  powers,  etc  to  the  worst  parts  of  mani- 
cheism,"  which,  being  mterp^eted,  means  that  I  woi^ 
ship  the  deviL  Now,  I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor 
complained  to  Gifibrd.  I  bdieve  that  I  observed  in  a 
letter  to  you,  that  I  thought  *«  that  the  critic  might  hava 
praised  Milroan  without  finding  it  necessary  to  ahusa 
me ;"  but  did  I  not  add  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  aftsr 
(apropos,  of  the  note  in  the  book  of  travels),  that  I 
would  not,  if  it  were  even  in  my  power,  have  a  sin^ 
line  cancelled  on  my  account  in  that  nor  in  any  othsr 
publication  7— Of  course,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privi- 
lege of  re^onse  when  necessary.  Mr.  Bowles  seems  m 
a  whimsical  state  about  the  article  on  Spence.  Ton 
know  very  well  that  I  am  not  in  your  ooofidenoe,  nor 
in  that  of  the  conductor  of  the  journal.  The  "-"timwl 
I  saw  that  article,  I  was  morally  certain  that  I  knew  tha 
author  "•  by  his  style."  You  wiU  tell  me  that  I  do  «is< 
know  him :  that  is  all  as  it  should  be ;  keep  the  secret, 
so  shall  I,  though  no  one  has  ever  entrusted  it  to  ma. 
He  is  not  the  person  whom  Mr.  Bowles  denounces.  Mr* 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  of  a  dream- 
stance  which  occurred  on  board  of  a  frigate,  in  whtah 
I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of  the  captain's  for  a  ooa- 
siderable  time.  The  surgeon  on  board,  a  very  gsntla 
manly  young  man,  and  remarkably  able  in  his  profes- 
sion, wore  a  tct^.  Upon  this  ornament  he  was  extremely 
tenacious.  As  naval  jests  are  sometimes  a  little  rou^ 
his  broiher^fficers  made  occasional  allusions  to  this 
delicate  appendage  to  the  doctor's  person.  One  day  a 
young  lieutenant,  in  the  course  of  a  facetious  <tiscna- 
sion,  said,  **  Suppose,  now,  doctor,  I  should  take  off 
your  hoL"  *«  Sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  '*  I  shall  talk  no 
longer  with  you ;  you  grow  saortfous.'*  He  would  not 
even  admit  so  near  an  approach  as  to  the  hat  which 
protected  it.  In  like  manner,  if  any  body  approaches 
Mr.  Bowles's  laurels,  even  in  his  outside  capacity  of  an 
editor,  ^they  grow  scurriioas."  You  say  that  you  ara 
about  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Pope ;  you  cannot  da 
better  for  your  own  credit  as  a  publiaher,  nor  for  the  re- 
demption of  Pope  from  Mr.  Bowles,  and  of  tha  pubba 
taste  from  rapid  dsgsneiaey. 
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June  17,  1816. 
Ill  Uie  year  17 — ,  having  for  some  time  determined 
on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hiihcrto  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  I  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
whom  I  shall  designate  by  the  name  of  Augustus  Dar- 
nell. He  was  a  few  years  my  elder,  and  a  man  of  con- 
ndcrable  fortune  and  ancient  family — advantages  which 
an  extensive  capacity  prevented  him  alike  from  under- 
valuing or  overrating.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  in 
his  private  history  had  rendered  him  to  me  an  object 
of  attention,  of  interest,  and  even  of  regard,  which 
neither  the  reserve  of  his  manners,  nor  occasional  indi- 
cations of  an  inquietude  at  times  nearly  approaching  to 
alienation  of  mind,  could  extmguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun  early ; 
bat  my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a  recent  date :  we  had 
been  educated  at  the  same  schools  and  university ;  but 
his  progress  through  these  had  preceded  mine,  and  he 
had  been  deeply  initiated  into  what  is  called  the  world, 
while  I  was  yet  in  my  noviciate.  While  thus  engaged,  I 
had  heard  much  both  of  his  past  and  present  life ;  and, 
although  in  these  accounts  there  were  many  and 
ooncilable  contradictions,  I  could  still  gather  from  the 
whole  that  he  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and 
one  who,  whatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid 
marie,  would  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cultivated  hia 
acquaintance  sub8e<;uently,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  friendship,  but  this  last  appeared  to  be  unattainable; 
whatever  affections  he  might  have  possessed  seemed 
now,  some  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  others  to  be 
concentred :  that  his  feelings  were  acute,  I  had  sufli- 
cieqt  opportunities  of  observing ;  for,  although  he  could 
control,  he  could  not  altogether  disguise  them :  still  he 
had  a  power  of  giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  diflicuit  to  define 
the  nature  of  what  was  working  within  him ;  and  the 
•jcpressions  of  his  features  would  vary  so  rapidly,  though 
•lightly,  that  it  was  useless  to  trace  them  to  their  sources. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  prey  to  some  cureless  dis- 
quiet; but  whether  it  arose  fi'om  ambition,  love,  re- 
morse, grief,  from  one  or  all  of  these,  or  merely  from 
a  morbid  temperament  akin  to  disease,  I  could  not  dis- 
coirer :  there  were  circumstances  alleged  which  might 
have  justified  the  application  to  each  of  these  causes ; 
but,  as  1  have  before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory 
and  contradicted,  that  none  could  be  fixed  upon  with 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  there  must  also  be  evil :  I  know  not  how  this 
may  be,  but  in  him  there  certainly  was  the  one,  though 
I  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  other — and  felt 
loth,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  iu  exist- 
ence. My  advances  were  received  with  sufficient  cold- 
ness ;  but  I  was  young,  and  not  easily  discouraged,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  to  a  certain  degree, 
that  commonplace  intercourse  and  moderate  confidence 
of  common  and  every-day  concerns,  created  and  ce- 
mented by  similarity  of  pursuit  and  frequency  of  meet- 
rng,  which  is  called  intimacy,  or  friendship,  according  to 
tlie  ideas  of  him  who  uses  those  words  to  express  thenu 

Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively,  and  to  him 
1  liad  applied  for  information  with  regard  to  the  con- 


duct of  my  intended  journey.  It  was  my  secret  wisn 
that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  mc :  il  wai 
also  a  probable  hope,  founded  upon  the  shaiJowv  rest* 
lessness  which  I  had  observed  in  him,  and  to  whi^-h  the 
animation  which  he  appeared  to  feel  on  such  subjects, 
and  his  apparent  indifference  to  all  by  which  he  wu 
more  immediately  surrounded,  gave  fretJi  8treDj[th. 
This  wish  I  first  hinted,  and  then  expressed :  hl<«  answer, 
though  I  had  partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the  pleanire 
of  surprise — he  consented ;  and,  afler  the  requisite  a> 
rangements,  we  commenced  our  voyages.  After  jouroe?- 
ing  through  various  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
our  attention  was  turned  towards  the  east,  accordiof 
to  our  original  destination ;  and  it  was  in  my  profrca 
through  those  regions  that  the  incident  occurred  upas 
which  will  turn  what  I  may  have  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must,  from  hii 
appearance,  have  been  in  eariy  life  more  than  usuiBf 
robust,  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  giving  way, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  apparent  disease:  he 
had  neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet  he  became  daily 
more  enfeebled :  his  habits  were  temperate,  and  be 
neither  declined  nor  complained  of  fatigue,  yet  he  «u 
evidently  wasting  away :  he  became  more  and  ison 
silent  and  sleepless,  and  at  length  so  seriously  altered, 
that  my  alarm  grew  proportionate  to  what  I  cooceiTed 
to  be  his  danger. 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Sm jma,  on 
an  excursicm  to  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  and  Saniis,  fiw 
which  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  in  his  proent 
state  of  indisposition — but  in  vain :  there  appeared  to  be 
an  oppression  on  his  mind,  and  a  solemnity  in  his  maih 
ner,  which  ill  correspcHided  with  his  eagemesi  to  prooefd 
on  what  I  regarded  as  a  mere  party  <X  pleasure,  little 
suited  to  a  valetudinarian ;  but  I  opposed  him  no  looger 
— and  in  a  few  days  we  set  off  together,  accomptokd 
only  by  a  serrugee  and  a  single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  half-way  towards  the  remain  of 
Ephesus,  leaving  behind  us  the  more  fertile  envirom  of 
Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon  that  wiM  and  leo- 
antless  track  through  the  marshes  and  deffla  vkidi 
lead  to  the  few  huts  yet  lingering  over  the  broka  ooi> 
umns  of  Diana — the  roofless  walls  of  expelled  ChriKi* 
anity,  and  the  still  more  recent  but  complete  desoUtni 
of  abandoned  mosquee — when  the  sudden  and  rapid  S- 
ness  of  my  companion  obliged  us  to  hall  at  a  Tv^IbA 
cemetery,  the  turbaned  tombstones  of  which  were  tbt 
sole  indication  that  human  Ufe  had  ever  been  afojouraer 
in  this  wilderness.  The  only  caravansera  we  had  sees 
was  leil  some  hours  behind  us ;  not  a  vestige  of  a  tows 
or  even  cottage,  was  within  sight  or  hope,  and  this  ''city 
of  the  dead''  appeared  to  be  the  sole  refuge  for  nyue* 
fortunate  friend,  who  seemed  on  the  verge  of  beconunf 
the  last  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation,  I  looked  round  for  a  place  where  he 
might  most  conveniently  reposo :— contrary  to  the  ui^*! 
aspect  of  Mahometan  burial- giounds,  the  ejpreMO 
were  in  this  few  in  number,  and  these  thinly  scattered 
over  its  extent :  the  tombstones  were  mostly  &lleo,tf^  j 
worn  with  age :  upon  one  of  the  most  considerable  <' 
these,  and  beneath  one  of  the  most  sprcadug  !><*<* 
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Panrell  supported  himseli^  in  a  halP>recUiung  posture, 
with  greaX  liifficulty.  He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some 
do|ibts  of  our  being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go 
m  search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency — but  he 
deured  roe  to  remain ;  and,  turning  to  Suleiman,  our 
ianizary,  who  stood  by  us  smoking  with  great  tranquil- 
lity, he  said,  **  Suleiman,  verbana  su,'*  (i.  e.  bring  some 
water),  and  went  on  describing  the  spot  where  it  was  to 
be  found  with  great  minuteness,  at  a  small  well  for 
camels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right :  the  janizary 
obeyed.  I  said  to  Darvell,  **  How  did  you  know  this  ?" 
•—He  replied,  **  From  our  situation ;  you  must  perceive 
that  this  place  was  once  inhabited,  and  could  not  hare 
6e«i  so  without  springs :  I  have  also  been  here  before." 

**  You  have  been  here  before ! — How  came  you  never 
Id  mention  this  to  me  ?  and  what  could  you  be  doing  in 
a  place  where  no  one  would  remain  a  moment  longer 
Iban  they  could  help  it?" 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In  the  mean- 
daie,  Suleiman  returned  with  the  water,  leaving  the  ser- 
mgee  and  the  horses  at  the  fountain.  The  quenching  of 
hk  thirst  had  the  appearance  of  reviving  him  for  a  mo- 
loeat ;  and  I  conceived  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed, or  at  least  to  return,  and  I  urged  the  attempt.  He 
wan  silent — and  appeared  to  be  collecting  his  spirits  for 
•B  effort  to  speak.  He  began. 
^  "  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  c^  my  life — I 
came  here  U>  die :  but  I  have  a  request  to  make,  a 
eonmand — for  such  my  last  words  must  be. — You  will 
observe  it?" 

**  Most  certainly ;  but  have  better  hopes." 

**  I  have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  but  this— conceal  my 
death  from  every  human  being." 

**I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion ;  that  you  wiQ  re- 


**  Peace !  it  must  be  so :   promise  this." 

••I  do." 

••  Swear  it  by  all  that" He  here  dictated  an  oath 

of  great  solemnity. 

**  There  is  no  occasion  for  this — I  will  observe  your 
request ;  and  to  doubt  me  is " 

**  It  cannot  be  helped,  you  must  swear." 

I  look  the  oath :  it  appeared  to  relieve  him.  He  re- 
moved a  seal-ring  from  his  finger,  on  which  were  some 
Arabic  characters,  and  presented  it  to  me.    He  pro- 


**  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon  precisely 
(wbat  month  you  please,  but  this  must  be  the  day),  you 
■nst  fling  this  ring  into  the  salt  springs  which  run  into 
iho  Bay  of  Eleusis :  the  day  after,  at  the  same  hour, 
jOQ  must  repair  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
tad  wait  one  hour." 


"Why?" 

"  You  will  see." 

^  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  you  say?" 

"The  ninth." 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  the  ninth  day  of 
tlie  month,  his  countenance  chsmged,  and  he  paused.  As 
he  sate,  evidently  becoming  more  feeble,  a  stork,  with  a 
snake  in  her  beak,  perched  upon  a  tombstone  near  us; 
and,  without  devouring  her  prey,  appeared  to  be  sted- 
iastly  regarding  us.  I  know  not  what  impdled  me  lo 
drive  it  sway,  but  the  attempt  was  useless ;  she  made  a 
few  circles  in  the  air,  and  returned  exactly  to  the  same 
spot.  Darvell  pointed  to  it,  and  smiled :  he  spoke— 1 
know  not  whether  to  himself  or  to  me— but  the  words 
were  only,  »*»Ti8well!" 

"  What  is  well  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  No  matter :  you  roust  bury  me  here  this  evenhig, 
and  exactly  where  that  bird  is  now  perched.  You  know 
the  rest  of  my  injunctions." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  directions  ta 
to  the  manner  in  which  his  death  might  be  best  eon 
cealed.  Afler  these  were  finished,  he  exclaimed,  **  You 
perceive  that  bird?" 

*•  Certainly." 

"  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak  ?" 

"  Doubtless :  there  is  nothing  uncommon  m  it ;  it  m 
her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  that  she  doM  not  de« 
vour  it" 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  said,  ."aintly,  **  h 
is  not  yet  time !"  As  he  spoke,  the  stork  flew  away. 
My  eya  followed  it  for  a  moment ;  it  could  hardly  be 
longer  than  ten  might  be  counted.  I  feh  Darvell's 
weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  shotikler,  and, 
turning  to  look  upon  his  face,  perceived  that  he  was 
dead! 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  certainty  which  cdoM 
not  be  mistaken — his  countenance  in  a  few  minutes 
became  nearly  black.  I  should  have  attributed  so  rapid 
a  change  to  poison,  had  I  not  been  aware  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  receiving  it  unperceived.  The  day 
was  decUning,  the  body  was  rapidly  altering,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil  his  request.  With  the  aid 
of  Suleiman's  ataghan  and  my  own  sabre,  we  scooped 
a  shallow  grave  upon  the  spot  which  Darvell  had  indi 
cated:  the  earth  easily  gave  way,  having  aheady  received 
some  Mahometan  tenant  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the 
time  permitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth  upon  al 
that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so  lately  departed, 
we  cut  a  few  sods  of  greener  turf  from  the  less  withered 
soil  around  us,  and  laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was  tearless, 
e  *  e         e  «         e         « 


i^arUattfentntfi  Sbpttcntu. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  FRABfE-WORK  BILL,  IN  THE 
BOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FEBRUARY  87, 1812. 

Tbs  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
WB  being  read, 
IX>RD  BYRON  rose,  and  (for  the  first  thne)  ad- 
l  their  lordships,  as  foUows: 
SiS  75 


Mr  Lords — the  subject  now  submitted  to  your  lont^ 
ships  for  the  first  time,  though  new  to  the  House,  is  by 
no  rowans  new  to  the  country.  I  believe  it  had  occvk 
pied  the  serious  thoughts  of  all  descriptions  of  persunsi 
long  before  its  introduction  to  the  notice  of  that  legia* 
lature,  whose  interference  alone  could  be  of  real  ser 
vice.    As  a  pereon  in  mom  degree  connect«*d  with  tbt 
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vufTering  county,  though  a  stranger  not  only  to  this 
House  in  general,  but  to  almost  every  individual  whose 
attention  I  presume  to  solicit,  I  must  claim  some  por- 
tion of  your  lordships'  indulgence  whilst  I  offer  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  in  which  I  confess  myself 
deeply  interested. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be  supers 
floous :  the  House  is  already  aware  that  every  outrage 
•hort  of  actual  bloodshed  has  been  perpetrated,  and 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  frames  obnoxious  to  the 
rioters,  and  all  persons  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  have  been  liable  to  insult  and  violence. 
During  the  short  time  I  recently  passed  in  Nottingham- 
idiire,  not  twelve  hours  elapsed  without  some  fresh  act 
of  violence  ;  and  on  the  day  I  left  the  county,  I  was  in- 
formed that  forty  frames  had  been  broken  the  preced- 
ing evening,  as  usual,  without  resistance  and  without 
detection. 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  that  county,  and  such  I 
have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  at  this  moment.  But 
whilst  these  outrages  must  be  admitted  to  exist  to  an 
alarming  extent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
arisen  from  circumstances  of  the  most  unparalleled 
distress.  The  perseverance  of  these  miserable  men  in 
their  proceedings,  tends  to  prove  that  nothing  but  abso- 
lute want  could  have  driven  a  large,  and  once  honest 
and  industrious,  body  of  the  people,  into  the  commission 
of  excesses  so  hazardous  to  themselves,  their  families, 
and  the  community.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
the  town  and  county  were  burthencd  with  large  detach- 
ments of  the  military ;  the  police  was  in  motion,  the 
magistrates  assembled;  yet  all  the  movements,  civil  and 
military,  had  led  to-Hiothing.  Not  a  single  instance 
had  occurred  of  the  apprehension  of  any  real  delinquent 
actually  taken  in  the  fact,  against  whom  there  existed 
legal  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction.  But  the  police, 
however  useless,  were  by  no  means  idle  :  several  noto- 
rious delinquents  had  been  detected  ;  men,  liable  to 
conviction,  on  the  clearest  eridence,  of  the  capital  crime 
of  poverty ;  men  who  had  been  nefariously  guilty  of 
Uwfully  begetting  several  children,  whom,  thanks  to 
the  times!  they  were  unable  to  maintain.  Considerable 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved 
frames.  These  machines  were  to  them  an  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  number  of  workmen,  who  were  left  in  consequence 
to  starve.  By  the  adoption  of  one  species  of  frame  in 
particular,  one  man  performed  the  work  of  many,  and 
the  superfluous  labourers  were  tlu'own  out  of  employ- 
ment. Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  work  thus 
executed  was  inferior  in  quality ;  not  marketable  at 
home,  anv-1  merely  h'jrricd  over  with  a  view  to  exporta- 
tion. It  was  called,  in  the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the 
name  of  "  Spider  work."  The  rejected  workmen,  in 
the  blindness  of  their  ignorance,  instead  of  rejoicing  at 
these  improvements  in  arts  so  beneficial  to  mankind, 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements 
m  mechanism.  In  the  fi^olishness  of  their  hearts  they 
imagined,  that  the  maintenance  and  well-doing  of  the 
wdustrious  poor  were  objects  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  individuals  by  any  im- 
provement, in  the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw 
the  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  rendered  the 
labourer  unworthy  of  his  hire.  And  it  must  be  con- 
iestod  that  although  the  adoption  of  the  enlarged  ma- 


chinery, in  that  state  of  our  commerce  which  the  coun- 
try once  boasted,  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
master  without  being  detrimental  to  the  servant ;  yet, 
in  the  present  situation  of  our  manufactures,  rotting  in 
warehouses,  without  a  prospect  of  exportation,  with 
the  demand  for  work  and  workmen  equally  diminished ; 
frames  of  this  description  tend  materially  to  aggravate 
the  distress  and  discontent  of  the  disappointed  sufferers. 
But  the  real  cause  of  these  distresses  and  consequent 
disturbances  lies  deeper.   When  we  are  told  that  these 
men  are  leagued  together  not  only  for  the  destructioo 
of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence, can  we  forget  that  it  is  the  bitter  policy,  the 
destructive  warfare  of  the  last  eighteen  ye^m,  whicli 
has  destroyed  their  comfort,  your  comfort,  all  mcfl*s 
comfort  ?    That  policy  which,  originating  with  **  great 
statesmen  now  no  more,"  has  survived  the  dead  to  be- 
come a  curse  on  the  living,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation!   These  men  never  destroyed  their  loons 
till  they  were  become  useless,  worse  than  useless ;  tifl 
they  were  become  actual  impediments  to  their  exertions 
in  obtaining  their  daily  bread.     Can  you,  then,  wooder 
that  in  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy,  convicted 
fraud,  and  imputed  felony  are  found  in  a  station  not 
far  beneath  that  of  your  lordships,  the  lowest,  thoo^ 
once  most  useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  forget 
their  duty  in  their  distresses,  and  become  only  less 
guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives  ?   But  while  the 
exalted  offender  can  find  means  to  baffle  the  law,  new 
capital  punishments  must  be  devised,  new  snares  of 
death  must  be  spread  for  the  wretched  mechanic,  who 
is  famished  into  guilt.    These  men  were  willing  to  difi 
but  the  spade  was   in  other   hands:   they  were  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  but  there  was  none  to  relieve  them : 
their  own  means  of  subsistence  were  cut  off,  all  other 
employments  pre-occupied,  and  their  excesses,  however 
to  be  deplored  and  condemned,  can  hardly  be  tubject 
of  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persona  in  the  temporarj 
possession  of  frames  connive  at  their  destruction ;  if 
this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it  were  necessary  that  such 
material  accessaries  to  the  crime  should  be  principal 
in  the  punishment.  But  I  did  hope,  that  any  measure 
propcwed  by  his  majesty's  government,  for  your  lord- 
ship's decision,  would  have  had  conciliatioq  for  its  basis; 
or,  if  that  were  hopeless,  that  some  previous  inquirjTi 
some  deliberation  would  have  been  deemed  requisite; 
not  that  we  should  have  been  called  at  once  with- 
out  examination,  and  without  cause,  to  pass  senteoces 
by  wholesale,  and  sign  death-warrants  blindfold.  But 
admitting  that  these  men  had  no  cause  of  oompbiat; 
that  the  grievances  of  them  and  their  employers  were 
alike  groundless  ;  that  they  deserved  the  worst ;  what 
inefficiency,  what  imbecility  has  been  evinced  in  the 
method  chosen  to  reduce  them !  Why  were  the  nuhtary 
called  out  to  be  made  a  mockery  of,  if  they  were  to  be 
called  out  at  all  ?  As  far  as  the  difference  of  setww 
would  permit,  they  have  merely  parodied  the  sonuner 
campaign  of  Major  Sturgeon ;  and,  indeed,  the  whob 
proceedings,  civil  and  military,  seemed  on  the  tnodel  of 
those  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Garratt.— Such 
marchings  and  counter-marchings !  from  Nottiafh«» 
to  Bullwell,  from  BuUwell  to  Banford,  from  Banfccd  to 
Mansfield !  and  when  at  length  the  deUchments  urrftd 
at  their  destinations,  in  all  "  the  pride,  ponp,  tod  ot- 
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of  glorious  war,"  they  came  just  in  time  to 
witaesa  the  mischief  which  had  been  done,  and  auscertain 
the  escape  of  the  perpetrators,  to  collect  the  "  tpolia 
sptma"  in  the  frafmcnts  of  broken  frames,  and  return 
to  their  quarters  amidst  the  derision  of  old  women,  and 
the  hootings  of  children.  Now,  though  in  a  free  country, 
it  were  to  be  wbhed  that  our  military  should  never  be  too 
formidable,  at  leaijt  to  ourselves,  I  cannot  see  the  policyof 
irfadn^  them  in  situations  where  they  can  only  be  made 
ridiculous.  As  the  sword  is  the  worst  argument  that  can 
be  used,  so  should  it  be  the  last.  In  this  instance  it  has 
been  the  first;  but  providentially  as  yet  only  in  the 
scabbard.  The  present  measure  will,  indeed,  pluck  it 
frotn  the  sheath ;  yet  had  proper  meetings  been  held  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots, — had  the  grievances  of 
these  men  and  their  masters  (for  they  also  hfOl  their 
grievances)  been  fairly  weighed  and  justly  examined,  I 
do  think  that  means  might  have  been  devised  to  restore 
these  workmen  to  their  avocations,  and  tranquillity  to 
the  county.  At  present  the  county  suffers  firom  the 
double  infliction  of  an  idle  military,  and  a  starving 
population.  In  what  state  of  apathy  have  we  been 
phioged  so  long,  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  House 
has  been  officially  apprized  of  these  disturbances !  All 
this  has  been  transacting  within  130  miles  of  London, 
aod  yet  we,  **  good  easy  men,  have  deemed  full  sure 
our  greatness  was  a-ripening,"  and  have  sat  down  to 
enjoy  our  foreign  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  domestic 
calamity.  But  all  the  cities  you  have  taken,  all  the 
annies  which  have  retreated  before  your  leaders,  are 
bat  paltry  subjects  of  self-congratulation,  if  your  Und 
divides  against  itself,  and  your  dragoons  and  your  exe- 
cutioners must  be  let  loose  against  your  fellow-citizens. 
^You  call  these  men  a  mob,  desperate,  dangerous, 
and  ignorant ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to 
quiet  the  ^  Betlua  muUorum  capitum  **  is  to  lop  off  a 
few  of  its  superfluous  heads.  But  even  a  mob  may 
b«  better  reduced  to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  concilia- 
tion and  firmness,  than  by  additional  irritation  and  re- 
doubled penalties.  Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations 
to  a  mob  ?  It  bi  the  mob  that  labour  in  your  fields,  and 
aerre  in  your  hoases, — that  man  your  navy,  and  recruit 
your  army, — that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all  the 
worid,  and  can  also  defy  you  when  neglect  and  ca* 
lamity  have  driven  them  to  despair.  You  may  call  the 
people  a  mob ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a  mob  too  oflen 
speaks  the  sentimenU  of  the  people.  And  here  I 
mnt  remark,  with  what  alacrity  you  are  accustomed 
to  fly  to  the  succour  of  your  distressed  alUes,  leaving 
tiie  distressed  of  your  own  country  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dcnee,  or— the  parish.  When  the  Portuguese  suffered 
wider  the  retreat  of  the  French,  every  arm  was  stretch- 
ed out,  every  hand  was  opened,  from  the  rich  man's 
t  to  the  widow*s  mite,  all  was  bestowed  to  enable 
I  to  rebuild  their  villages  and  replenish  their  gran- 
,  And  at  this  moment,  when  thousands  of  misguided 
hot  moat  unfortunate  fellow-countrymen  are  strug- 
gling with  the  extremes  of  hardships  and  himger,  as 
year  charity  began  abroad,  it  should  end  at  borne.  A 
mch  less  sura,  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  bestowed  on  Por- 
tugal, even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  admit  with- 
out inquiry)' could  not  have  been  restored  to  their  em- 
pbyments,  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  the  ten- 
kr  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and  the  gibbet.  But 
^btless  otir  friends  have  too  many  foreign  claims  to 
•danta  orosoect  of  domestic  relief;  though  never  did 


such  objects  demand  it.  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  have  been  m  some  of  the  roost 
oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  never  under  the 
most  despotic  of  infidel  governments  did  I  behold  soch 
squalid  wretchedness  as  I  have  seen  s'mce  my  retura 
in  tlie  very  heart  of  a  Christian  country.  And  what 
are  your  remedies?  After  months  of  inaction,  and 
months  of  action  worse  than  inactivity,  at  length  comes 
forth  the  grand  specific,  the  never-failing  nostrum  of 
all  state  physicians,  firom  the  days  of  Draco  to  the 
present  time.  After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shiking  the 
head  over  the  patient,  prescribing  the  usual  course  of 
warm  water  and  bleeding,  the  warm  water  of  your 
maukish  police,  and  the  lancets  of  your  military,  these 
convulsions  must  terminate  in  death,  the  sure  consuni* 
mation  of  the  prescriptions  of  all  political  Sangradoe. 
Setting  aside  the  palpable  injustice,  and  the  certain 
inefficiency  of  the  bill,  are  there  not  capital  punisb- 
ments  sufficient  in  your  statutes  7  Is  there  not  blood 
enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that  more  must  be  poured 
forth  to  ascend  to  Heaven  and  testify  against  you  7 
How  will  you  carry  the  bill  into  effect  7  Can  you  conn 
mit  a  whole  county  to  their  own  pruon7  Will  joa 
erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and  hang  up  men  like 
scarecrows?  or  will  you  proceed  (as  you  must,  lo 
bring  this  measure  into  effect)  by  decimation  7  place 
the  country  under  martial  law?  depopulate  and  lay 
waste  all  around  you  7  and  restore  Sherwood  Fcvest 
as  an  acceptable  ^  to  the  crown,  in  its  former  condi- 
tion of  a  royal  chase  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws  7  Are 
these  the  remedies  for  a  starving  and  desperate  popu* 
lace  7  Will  the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your 
bayonets,  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  7  When  death 
is  a  relief,  and  the  only  relief  it  appears  that  you  will 
afford  him,  will  he  be  dragooned  into  tranquilUty? 
Will  that  which  could  not  be  effected  by  your  grena- 
diers be  accomplished  by  your  executioners  7  If  you 
proceed  by  the  forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence  ? 
Those  who  have  refused  to  impeach  their  accomplices, 
when  transportation  only  was  the  punishment,  win 
hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  against  them  when  death 
is  the  penalty.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  I  think  a  little  investigation,  some  pre- 
vious inquiry,  would  induce  even  them  to  change  their 
purpose.  That  most  favourite  state  measure,  so  marw 
vellously  efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances, 
temporizing,  would  not  be  without  its  advantages  in 
this.  When  a  proposal  is  made  to  emancipate  or  re- 
lieve, you  hesitate,  you  deliberate  for  years,  you  tem- 
porize and  tamper  with  the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  dt;ath- 
bill  must  be  passed  off*  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the 
consequences.  Sure  I  am,  from  what  1  have  heard, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  Bill  under 
all  the  existing  circumstances,  without  inquiry,  without 
deliberation,  would  only  be  to  add  injustice  to  irritation 
and  barbarity  to  neglect.  The  framers  of  such  a  Bii 
must  be  content  to  inherit  the  honours  of  that  Atbit* 
nian  lawgiver  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not 
in  ink,  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  past ;  suppose 
one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen  them, — meagre  with 
famine,  sullen  with  despair,  careless  of  a  life  whidi 
your  lordships  are  perhaps  about  to  value  at  some- 
thing less  than  the  price  of  a  stocking-frame — sup- 
pose thb  man  surrounded  by  the  children  for  whcsn 
he  is  unable  to  procure  bread  at  the  hazard  of  his  ex- 
istence, about  to  be  torn  for  ever  firom  a  fimru^y  whiob 
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fte  lately  supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it 
IS  not  his  fault  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support— sup- 
pose this  man,  and  there  are  ten  thousand  such  from 
whom  you  may  select  your  victims,  dragged  into 
court,  to  be  tried  for  this  new  offence,  by  this  new 
law;  still,  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  convict 
and  condenm  him ;  and  these  arc,  in  my  opinion, — 
twelve  Butchers  for  a  Jury,  and  a  Jelferies  for  a 
Judge! 


t)EBATE  ON  THE  EARL  OF  DONOUGHMORE'S 
MOTION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CLAIMS,  APRIL  21, 1812. 

Mt  Lords — the  question  before  the  House  has  been 
•o  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  discussed,  and  never 
perhaps  more  ably  than  on  this  night,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  adduce  new  arguments  for  or  against  it. 
But  with  each  discussion  difficulties  have  been  removed, 
objections  have  been  canvassed  and  refuted,  and  some 
of  the  former  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
have  at  length  conceded  to  the  expediency  of  relieving 
the  petitioners.  In  conceding  thus  much,  however,  a 
new  objection  is  started ;  it  is  not  the  time,  say  they, 
or  it  is  an  improper  time,  or  there  is  time  enough  yet. 
In  some  degree  I  concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not  the 
time  exactly ;  that  time  is  passed  ;  better  had  it  been 
for  the  country,  that  the  Catholics  possessed  at  this 
moment  their  proportion  of  our  privileges,  that  their 
nobles  held  their  due  weight  in  our  councils,  than  that 
we  should  be  assembled  to  discuss  their  claims.  It  had 
indeed  been  better 

"Non  tempore  tali 
CoKere  concilium  cum  muros  ob«idet  hostis.** 

The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It  is  too  late 
to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we  must  unite  in  de- 
fence of  things  more  important  tlian  the  mere  ceremo- 
nies of  religion.  It  is  indeed  singular,  that  we  are  called 
together  to  deliberate,  not  on  the  God  we  adore,  for  m 
that  we  are  agreed ;  not  about  the  king  we  obey,  for  to 
him  we  are  loyal ;  but  how  far  a  difl*erence  in  the 
ceremonials  of  worship,  how  far  believing  not  too  little, 
but  too  much  (the  worst  that  can  be  imputed  to  the 
Catholics),  how  far  too  much  devotion  to  their  God, 
may  incapacitate  our  fellow-subjects  from  efiectually 
■erving  their  king. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors,  of 
Church  and  State,  and  although  (hose  venerable  words 
have  been  too  often  prostituted  to  the  most  despica- 
ble of  party  purposes,  we  cannot  hear  them  too  oflen ; 
aU,  I  presume,  are  the  advocates  of  Church  and  State, 
thu  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  not  a  state  of  exclusion  and  despotism ;  not  an  in- 
tolerant church ;  not  a  church  militant,  which  renders 
itself  liable  to  the  very  objection  uiged  against  the 
Romuh  communion,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  for  the 
Catholic  merely  withholds  its  spiritual  benediction 
(and  even  that  is  doubtful),  but  our  church,  or  rather 
our  churchmen,  not  only  refuse  to  the  Catholic  their 
spiritual  grace,  but  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever. 
I*  was  an  observation  of  die  great  Lord  Peterborough, 
made  within  these  walls,  or  wi'hin  the  walls  where  the 
Lords  then  assembled,  that  he  was  for  a  "  parliamcn- 
:ary  king  and  a  parliamentary  constitution,  but  not  a 
Mrliamantarj  God   and  a   parliaoMntary  religioo.*' 


The  interval  of  a  century  has  not  weakened  the  fend 
of  the  remark.  It  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  leave 
off  tliese  petty  cavils  on  frivolous  points,  these  Lilli- 
putian sophistries,  whether  our  *^  eggs  are  best  broken 
at  the  broad  or  narrow  end." 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  those  who  assert  that  the  Catholics  have 
too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege  that  the  lower 
orders,  at  least,  have  nothing  more  to  require.  We  am 
told  by  the  former,  that  the  Catholics  never  will  be  canh 
tented :  by  the  latter,  that  they  are  already  too  nappy. 
The  last  paradox  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  present^ 
as  by  all  past  petitions :  it  might  as  well  be  said,  tha^ 
the  negroes  did  not  desire  to  be  emancipzted — but  thi» 
is  an  unfortunate  comparison,  for  you  have  already  de«- 
livered  tliem  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  witlioat  any 
petition  on  their  part,  but  many  from  their  task-oj 
to  a  contrary  effect ;  and  for  myself,  when  I  ( 
this,  I  pity  the  Catholic  peasantry  for  not  having  the 
good  fortune  to  be  bom  black.     But  the  Catholics  art 
contented,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  as  we  are  told :  I  shaD 
therefore  proceed  to  touch  on  a  few  of  those  drcttm- 
stances  which  so  marvellously  contribute  to  thek  ei* 
ceeding  contentmenU     They  are  not  allowed  the  fret 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  regular  army;  tbt 
CathoUc  soldier  cannot  absent  himself  (irom  the  service 
of  the  Protestant  clergyman,  and,  unless  he  is  quartered 
in  Ireland,  or  in  Spain,  where  can  he  find  eligible  op- 
portunities of  attending  his  own?  The  permiasiooor 
Catholic  chaplains  to  the  Irish  miUtia  regiments  mi 
conceded  as  a  special  favour,  and  not  till  after  years  of 
remonstrance,  although  an  act,  passed  in  1793,  estab- 
lished it  as  a  righu     But  are  the  Catholics  properij 
protected  in  Ireland  7  Can  the  church  purchase  a  rood 
of  land  where(Mi  to  erect  a  chapel  7  No ;  all  the  plaott 
of  worship  are  built  on  leases  of  trust  or  sufforance  froa 
the  laity,  easily  broken  and  often  betrayed.  The  momtot 
any  irregular  wish,  any  casual  caprice  of\he  benevoiflflf 
landlord  meets  with  opposition,  the  doors  are  barred 
against  the  congregation.  This  has  happened  contimnl- 
ly,  but  in  no  instance  more  glaringly,  than  at  the  torn 
of  Newtown  Barry,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.    IT* 
Catholics,  enjoying  no  regular  chapel,  as  a  temporaryes- 
pedient,  hired  two  bams,  which,  being  thrown  intoooe, 
served  for  public  worship.  At  this  time,  there  was  qaa^ 
tered  opposite  to  the  spot  an  officer,  whose  mind  appeals 
to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  those  prejudices  wfaicb 
the  Protestant  petitions,  now  on  the  take,  prove  it 
have  been  fortunately  eradicated  from  the  more  ratwoal 
portion  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  Catholics  were 
assembled  on  the  Sabbath  as  usual,  in  peace  and  good- 
will towards  men,  for  tlie  worship  of  their  God  isd 
yours,  they  found  the  chapel  door  closed,  and  ««* 
told  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  retire  (and  ibey 
were  told  this  by  a  yeoman  officer  and  a  roagistrait)t 
the  riot  act  should  be  read,  and  the  assembly  dispened 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  This  was  com|^ained  of  to 
the  middle- man  of  govemment,  the  secretary  at  ibi 
CaFtlo  in  1806,  and  the  answer  was  (in  lieu  of  redren}i 
that  he  would  cause  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  colooel, 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  similar  dii- 
turbances.  Upon  this  fact,  no  very  great  stress  need  be 
laid ;  but  it  tends  to  prove  that  while  the  Catholic  cborck 
has  not  power  to  purchase  land  for  its  cha{>ela  to  tttfd 
upon,  the  laws  for  its  protection  are  of  no  avail.  lo  tbe 
mean  time,  the  Catholics  are  at  tho  mercy  of  everr 
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**  pelting  petty  officer,*'  who  may  choose  to  play  hiti 
**fiu)ta5lic  tricks  before  high  heaven,"  to  insult  his  God, 
and  injure  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  sclioul-boy,  any  foot-boy  (such  have  held  com- 
missions in  our  service),  any  foot-boy  who  can  exchange 
his  shoulder-knot  (or  an  epaulet,  may  perform  all  this 
and  more  against  the  Catholic,  by  virtue  of  that  very 
•othority  delegated  to  him  by  his  sovereign,  for  the 
tx^nu  purpose  of  defending  his  fellowHBubjects  to  the 
kat  drop  of  his  blood,  without  discrimination  or  dis- 
tJDCtion  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Have  the  Irish  Catholics  llie  full  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury  ?  They  have  not ;  they  never  can  have  until  they 
are  permiUcd  lo  share  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
ibenffs  and  under-shcrifis.  Of  this  a  striking  example 
occurred  at  the  last  Enniskillen  assizes.  A  yeoman  was 
arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a  Catholic  named  Mac- 
▼ooroagh :  three  respectable  uncontradicted  witnesses 
deposed  that  they  saw  the  prisoner  load,  take  aim,  fire 
at,  and  kill  the  said  Macvoumagh.  This  was  properly 
oomraentcd  on  by  the  judge ;  but,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  bar,  and  indignation  of  the  court,  the  Protestant 
jury  acquitte<i  the  accused.  So  glaring  was  the  par- 
tiaUty,  that  Mr.  Justice  Osborne  felt  it  his  duty  to  bind 
orer  the  acquitted,  but  not  absolved  assassin,  in  large 
recognizances,  thus  for  a  time  taking  away  his  license 
to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favour  observed  ? 
They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial  a.**  in  serious  cases. 
By  a  late  act.  Catholic  chaplains  arc  permitted  in  jails, 
but  in  Fermanagh  county  the  grand  jury  lately  persisted 
in  presenting  a  suspended  cl'irjjyman  for  the  office, 
thereby  evacling  the  statute,  notwithstanding  the  most 
pressing  remonstrances  of  a  most  respectable  magistrate, 
named  Fletcher,  to  the  contrary.  Such  is  law,  such  b 
jutice,  for  the  happy,  free,  contented  Catholic ! 

It  has  been  afiked  in  another  place,  why  do  not  the 
rich  Catholirs  endow  foundations  for  the  education  of 
the  prierthood  ?  Why  do  you  not  permit  them  to  do  so  ? 
Why  are  all  such  beqiiests  subject  to  the  interference, 
the  vexatious,  arbitrary,  peculating  interference  of  the 
Orange  commissioners  for  charitable  donations  7 

As  to  Maynooth  college,  in  no  instance,  except  at  the 
time  of  its  fotmdation,  when  a  noble  Lord  (Camden),  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  administration,  did  appear  to  in- 
t  himself  in  its  advancement ;  and  during  the  gov- 
of  a  noble  Duke  (ticflford),  who,  like  his 
3,  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  freedom  and 
mankind,  and  who  has  not  so  far  adopted  the  selfish 
pohry  of  the  day  as  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  the 
mimber  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  with  these  exceptions, 
b  DO  instance  has  that  institution  been  properly  en- 
eoura^cd.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  conciliated,  while  the  Union  was  pending, 
that  Union  whirh  could  not  be  carried  without  them, 
while  their  assistance  was  requisite  in  procuring  ad- 
(bene*  from  the  Catholic  counties ;  then  they  were 
cajoled  and  caressed,  feared  and  flattered,  and  given  to 
Understand  that  **  the  Union  would  do  every  thing 
but,  the  nM>ment  it  was  passed,  they  were  driven  back 
with  contempt  into  their  former  obscurity. 

In  the  contempt  pursued  towards  Maynooth  college, 
everything  is  done  to  irritate  and  perplex— every  thing 
ia  done  to  efface  the  slightest  impression  of  gratitude 
6«ai  the  Catholic  mind ;  the  very  hay  made  upon  the 


lawn,  the  fat  and  tallow  of  the  beef  and  mutton  alkywvd^ 
must  be  paid  for  and  accounted  upon  oath.  It  is  tnMi 
this  economy  in  miniature  cannot  be  sufficiently  eon* 
mended,  particularly  at  a  time  when  only  the  insect 
defaulters  of  tlie  Treasury,  your  Hunts  and  your 
Chinncrys,  when  only  these  **  gilded  bugs*'  can  escape 
the  microscopic  eye  of  ministers.  But  when  you  come 
forward  session  afier  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance  is 
wrung  from  you  with  wrangling  and  reluctance,  te 
boast  of  your  liberality,  well  might  the  Catholic  ea> 
claim,  in  the  words  of  Prior, — 

**To  John  I  owe  some  oblifation. 

But  John  luiluckily  thinks  fit 
To  publish  it  to  ail  the  natioo. 

So  John  and  I  are  more  than  qnit.** 

Some  persons  have  compared  the  Ca'hoUce  to  the 
beggar  in  Gil  Bias.  Who  made  them  beggars  7  Who  are 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their  ancestors  7  And  camiot 
you  relieve  the  beggar  when  your  fathers  have  made 
him  such  7  If  you  are  disposed  to  relieve  him  at  all« 
cannot  you  do  it  without  flinging  your  farthings  in  his 
face  7  As  a  contrast,  however,  to  this  beggarly  beneT- 
olence,  let  us  look  at  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools; 
to  them  you  have  lately  granted  4lfiO0L :  thus  are  they 
supported,  and  how  are  they  recruited?  Monteaquiea 
olraerves,  on  tlio  English  constitution,  that  the  model 
may  be  found  in  Tacitus,  where  the  historian  describes 
the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and  adds,  ^  this  beaotifui 
system  was  taken  from  the  woods  ;*'  so  in  speaking  of 
the  charter  schi>ols,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  bMn 
tiful  system  was  taken  from  the  gypsies.  These  schoob 
are  recruited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Janizaries  st 
the  time  of  their  cnroIm«:nt  under  Amurath,  and  the 
gypsies  of  the  present  day  with  stolen  children,  with 
children  decoyed  and  kidnapped  from  their  CalhoUe 
connexions  by  their  rich  and  powerful  Protestant  ne(gh> 
bour.H  :  tliis  is  notorious,  and  one  instance  may  suffice 
to  show  in  what  manner.  The  sister  of  a  Mr.  Carthy  (a 
Catholic  gentleman  of  very  considerable  property)  diedf 
leaving  two  girls,  who  were  immediately  marked  oat  u 
proselytes,  and  conveyed  to  the  charter  school  of  Cool- 
grcny.  Their  uncle,  on  being  apprized  of  the  fact,  which 
took  place  during  his  absence,  applied  for  the  restitutioa 
of  his  nieces,  otfcring  to  settle  an  independence  on 
these  relations ;  his  request  was  refiised,  and  not  t31 
ailcr  five  years*  struggle,  and  the  interference  of  verj 
high  authority,  could  this  Catholic  gentleman  obtain 
back  his  nearest  of  kindred  from  a  charity  charter 
school.  In  this  manner  are  proselytes  obtained,  and 
mingled  with  the  oHTspring  of  such  Protestants  as  mey 
avail  themselves  of  the  institution.  And  how  are  they 
taught  7  A  catechism  is  put  into  their  hands  ccnsistinf 
of,  I  believe,  forty-five  pages,  in  which  are  three  quee- 
tions  relative  to  tiie  Protestant  religion ;  one  of  these 
queries  is,  ^*  Where  was  the  Protestant  religion  before 
Luther  7"  Answer,  "  In  the  Gospel."  The  remaining 
forty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  damnable  idok 
try  of  Papists ! 

Allow  mc  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  ■ 
this  training  up  a  child  in  tlie  way  which  he  should  go? 
Is  this  the  religion  of  the  gospel  before  the  time  of 
Luther?  that  religion  which  preaches  **  Peace  on  eartht 
and  glory  to  God  V*  Is  it  bringing  up  infants  to  be  men 
or  devils  7  Better  would  it  be  to  send  them  any  whem 
I  than  teach  them  such  doctrines ;  better  send  thorn  le 
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UiOM  islands  in  the  South  Se«s,  where  they  mifht  more 
Humanely  learn  to  become  cannibala ;  it  would  be  les* 
disgusting  that  ihey  were  brought  up  to  devour  th« 
dead,  than  persecute  the  living.  Schools  do  you  caJ) 
them  7  call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the  viper  oT 
intolerance  deposits  her  young,  that,  when  their  teeth 
are  cut  and  their  poison  is  mature,  they  may  issue  forth, 
filthy  and  venomous,  to  sting  the  Catholic.  But  are 
these  the  doctrmes  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
churchmen  ?  No ;  the  most  enlightened  churchmen  an 
of  a  different  opinion.  What  says  Paley  7  "  I  perceive 
no  reason  why  men  of  different  religious  persuasions^ 
should  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the 
same  council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men 
of  various  religious  opinions,  upon  any  controverted 
topic  of  natural  history,  philosophy,  or  ethics."  It  may 
be  answered  that  Paley  was  not  strictly  orthodox ;  I 
know  nothing  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  thai 
he  was  an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature, 
to  Christianity  7 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  pievance  of  tithes,  so 
Mverely  felt  by  the  peasantry,  but  it  mav  be  proper  to 
ooeerve  that  there  is  an  addition  to  the  burthen,  a  per- 
centage to  the  gatherer,  whose  interest  it  thus  become 
to  rate  them  as  highly  as  possible,  and  we  know  that  in 
many  large  Uvings  in  Ireland,  the  only  resident  Prot- 
estants are  the  tithe  proctor  and  his  family. 

Among  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  numerous  for 
fecapituUtion,  there  is  one  in  the  militia  not  to  be 
passed  over,  I  mean  the  existence  of  Orange  lodges 
amongst  the  privates  ;  can  the  officers  deny  this  7  And 
if  such  lodges  do  exist,  do  they,  can  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote harmony  amongst  the  men,  who  arc  thus  indi- 
fidually  separated  in  society,  although  mingled  in  tlie 
ranks  7  And  is  this  general  system  of  persecution  to  be 
permitted,  or  is  it  to  be  believed  that  with  such  a  system 
the  Catholics  can  or  ought  to  be  contented  7  If  they  art^, 
they  belie  human  nature ;  they  are  then,  indeed,  un- 
worthy to  be  any  thing  but  the  slaves  you  have  mad<^ 
them.  The  facts  stated  are  from  most  respectable  au* 
thority,  or  I  should  not  have  dared  in  this  place,  or  any 
pUce,  to  hazard  this  avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there  aro 
plenty,  as  willing  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable,  to 
disprove  them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I  never  was  in 
Ir^and,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  know 
eomething  of  Ireland  without  having  been  there,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  some  to  have  been  born,  bred,  and  cherished 
there,  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  best  interests. 

But  there  are,  who  assert  that  the  Catholics  have 
already  been  too  much  indulged :  see  (cry  they)  what 
has  been  done :  we  have  given  them  one  entire  collegfw 
we  allow  them  food  and  raiment,  the  full  enjoyment  o^ 
the  elements,  and  leave  to  fight  for  us  as  long  as  they 
have  limns  and  lives  to  offer ;  and  yet  they  are  never  to 
be  satisfied  I  Generous  and  just  doclaimcrs  !  To  thi  j, 
and  to  this  only,  amount  the  whole  of  your  argumenli, 
when  stript  of  their  sophistry.  These  personages  re- 
mind me  of  the  story  of  a  cortaia  drummer,  who  being 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  dutv  to  administer  punish 
■lent  to  a  friend  tied  to  the  halberts,  was  requested  to 
flog  high  ;  he  did— to  flog  low,  he  did—to  flog  in  the 
middle,  he  did — high,  low,  down  the  middle,  and  up 
agam,  but  all  in  vain,  the  patient  continued  his  com- 
plaints with  the  most  provoking  pertinacity,  until  the 
»r,  exhaus*^  and  angry,  flung  down  his  scourge, 


excl inning,  ** the  devil  bum  you,  there's  no  pleung 
yoti,  flo^  where  one  will  !*'  Thus  it  is,  you  have  flofged 
the  Caiholic,  high,  low,  here,  there,  and  every  where, 
and  then  you  wonder  he  is  not  pleased.  It  is  true,  that 
time,  experience,  and  that  weariness  which  altendi 
BTcn  the  exorcise  of  barbarity,  have  taught  you  to  (lo^ 
a  tittle  more  gently,  but  still  you  continue  to  lay  on  (be 
U^h,  and  will  so  continue,  till  perhaps  the  rod  may  be 
wrested  from  your  hands,  and  applied  to  the  backs  <A 
yourselves  and  your  posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate  (Iforje* 
by  whoiH,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to  remember),  if  the 
Catholics  are  emancipated,  why  not  the  Jews?  Ifthii 
■entimvnt  was  dictated  by  compassion  for  the  Jewi,  it 
might  deserve  attention,  but  as  a  sneer  against  the  Catb> 
olic^  what  is  it  but  the  language  of  Shy  lock  transferred 
from  h  is  daughter's  marriage  to  C  atholic  emandptlioo' 

"  WouM  any  of  the  tribe  of  Barrmbbas 
Sboaki  have  it  rather  than  a  ChriiCian.** 

I  presume  a  Catholic  is  a  Christian,  even  in  tbi 
opinion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be  called  in  qaes> 
Hon  for  his  preference  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  of  Dr.  Johnson  (wbon  1 
iiLko  to  tie  almost  as  good  authority  as  the  gentle  apoitk 
of  iiiIo'Il' ranee.  Dr.  Duigenan),  that  he  who  could  eaiec^ 
iMn  Btrious  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  Church  in 
these  limes,  would  have  ^  cried  fu'e  in  the  dehige." 
This  is  more  than  a  metaphor,  for  a  remnant  of  tbeN 
Antediluvians  appear  actually  to  have  come  down  lo  ai| 
with  fire  in  their  mouths  and  water  in  their  braioi,  to 
dLslurU  and  perplex  mankind  with  their  whiroiical  out- 
cries. And  as  it  is  an  infallible  symptom  of  that  dts- 
tri^siing  malady  witli  which  I  conceive  them  to  be 
ariliclcd  (so  any  doctor  will  inform  your  Lordships)  for 
thts  unhappy  invalids  to  perceive  a  flame  perpetually 
Ha^lruat;^  before  their  eyes,  particularly  when  their  eyes 
arv  »hui  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  I  allude  bare 
long  bc&n),  it  is  impossible  to  convince  these  poor  cres* 
tur«s,  that  the  fire  against  which  they  arc  perpetually 
warning  us  and  themselves,  is  nothing  but  an  ign> 
/oluut  of  their  own  drivelling  imaginations.  What 
rhubnrb,  senna,  or  ^*  what  purgative  drug  can  fctwr 
thut  fan^y  thence  ?" — It  is  impossible,  they  are  {ireo 
QViitf  thuirs  is  the  true 

**  Caput  insaoabile  tribos  AnticTris." 
Thcfe  Hire  your  true  Protestants.  Like  Bayle,  whopro* 
tcrsipd  Ei^inst  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they  protest 
Ai^^iitsL  OathoUc  petitions,  Protestant  petitions,  all  re- 
dress, all  that  reason,  humanity,  policy,  justice,  aod 
common  sense,  can  urge  against  the  delusions  of  their 
absurd  liclirium.  These  are  the  persons  who  rcTcne 
the  fmhie  of  the  mountain  that  brought  forth  a  mouie; 
)hey  are  the  mice  who  conceive  themselves  in  labour 
with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics,  suppose  the  Irish  were 
actuft^ly  contented  under  their  disabilities,  suppose tbem 
capable  of  such  a  bull  as  not  to  desire  deUverancc,  oufbt 
wt  {%•}{  to  wish  it  for  ourselves?  Have  we  nothing  to 
cain  by  iheir  emancipation  ?  What  resources  have  been 
wulcU  t  What  talents  have  been  »ost  by  the  tM 
Mjmtetn  of  exclusion !  You  already  know  the  vahie  of 
Iriiih  ail  I ;  at  this  moment  the  defence  of  Enfiaixi  m 
eitlruticd  to  the  Irish  militia;  at  this  moment, whil« 
the  starving  people  are  rising  in  the  fierceness  of  i^ 
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•p^,  the  Iriah  are  &ithful  to  their  trust.  But  till  equal 
energy  is  imparted  throughout  by  the  ezteoflion  of  free- 
dom, you  cannot  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  strength 
which  you  are  glad  to  interpose  between  you  and  do- 
■tnictioa.  Ireland  has  done  much,  but  will  do  more. 
At  this  moment  the  only  triumph  obtained  through 
long  years  of  continental  disaster  has  been  achieved 
by  an  Irish  general ;  it  is  true  he  is  not  a  Cathdic ;  had 
he  been  so,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  his  exer- 
tions ;  but  I  presume  no  one  will  assert  that  hJt  religion 
would  have  impaired  his  talents  or  diminished  his  pa- 
triotism, though  in  that  case  he  roust  have  conquered 
in  the  ranks,  for  he  never  could  have  commanded  an 
army. 

But  while  he  is  6ghting  the  battles  of  the  Catholics 
abroad,  his  noble  brother  has  this  night  advocated 
their  cause,  with  an  eloquence  which  I  shall  not  depre- 
date by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  panegyric,  whilst  a 
third  d*  his  kindred,  as  unlike  as  unequal,  has  been 
combating  against  his  Catholic  brethren  in  Dublin,  with 
circular  letters,  edicts,  proclamations,  arrests,  and  dis- 
persions— all  the  vexatious  implements  of  petty  war- 
£u«  that  could  be  wielded  by  the  mercenary  guerillas 
of  govemment,  clad  in  the  rusty  armour  of  their  obso- 
late  statutes.  Your  lordships  will,  doubtless,  divide  new 
booours  between  the  saviour  of  Portugal,  and  the  dis- 
penser of  delegates.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe 
the  difference  between  our  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
cy ;  if  Catholic  Spain,  faithful  Portugal,  or  the  no  less 
Catholic  and  faithful  king  of  the  one  Sicily  (of  which, 
by  the  by,  you  have  lately  deprived  him),  stand  in 
need  of  succour,  away  goes  a  lleet  and  an  army,  an 
ambassador  and  a  subsidy,  sometimes  to  fight  pretty 
hardly,  generally  to  negotiate  very  badly,  and  always 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  our  Popish  allies.  But  let  four 
miUions  of  fellow-subjects  pray  for  relief,  who  fight 
and  pay  and  labour  in  your  behalf,  they  must  bo  treated 
•s  aliens,  and  although  tlicir  **  father's  house  has  many 
mansions,"  there  is  no  resting-place  for  them.  Allow 
me  to  ask,  are  you  nut  fighting  for  the  emancipation 
of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  who  certainly  is  a  fM>l,  and 
consequently,  in  all  probability,  a  bigot ;  and  have  you 
more  regard  for  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own 
fellow-subjccls,  who  arc  not  fools,  for  they  know  your 
uitcrest  better  tlian  you  know  your  own  ;  who  are  not 
bigots,  fur  they  return  you  good  for  evil ;  but  who  are 
m  worse  durance  than  the  prison  of  an  usurper,  inas- 
much as  the  fetters  of  the  mind  are  more  galling  tlian 
tho«c  of  the  lK)dy. 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  acceding  to  the 
ciaifiu  of  the  petitioners,  I  shall  not  expatiate ;  you 
know  tliem,  you  will  feci  them,  and  your  childrtn's 
children  when  you  are  passed  away.  Aiiieu  to  that 
Union  so  callnH,  a:J  **  Lucua  a  nvn  lucendo^^^  a  Union 
from  never  uniting,  which,  in  its  fin»t  operation,  gave 
a  death-blow  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  in 
Its  last  may  be  the  cause  of  her  eternal  separation  from 
UiLi  country.  If  it  must  be  called  a  Union,  it  is  the 
union  of  the  shark  with  liis  prey  ;  the  spoiler  swallows 
up  his  victim,  and  thus  tiicy  become  one  and  indivis- 
ible. Thus  has  Great  Britain  sv%allov\cd  up  the  par- 
liament, the  'u>nstilutiun,  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  refu>es  to  disgorge  even  a  single  privilege,  although 
{ur  the  relief  of  hi:r  swollen  uuJ  distempered  body 
pfiiitic. 

And  now,  my  lords,  before  I  sit  dowD,  will  his  maj- 


esty's ministers  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words,  not  on 
their  merits,  for  that  would  be  superfluous,  but  on  th« 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  thft 
people  of  these  realms.  The  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  has  been  boasted  of  in  a  triumphant  tone  on  a 
late  occasion  within  lliese  walls,  and  a  comparison  inp 
stituted  betw^n  their  conduct,  and  that  of  noble  lords 
ou  this  side  of  the  house. 

What  portion  of  popularity  may  have  fallen  to  th« 
share  of  my  noble  friends  (if  such  I  may  presume  lo 
call  them),  I  shall  not  pretend  to  ascertain ;  but  that 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  it  were  Tain  to  deny.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  Uttle  hke  the  wind,  **  no  one  knows  whence 
it  Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,"  but  they  feel  it,  they 
enjoy  it,  they  boast  of  it.  Indeed,  modest  and  unos- 
tentatious as  they  are,  to  what  part  of  the  kingdooif 
even  the  most  remote,  can  they  flee  to  avoid  the  tri- 
umph which  pursues  them  7  If  they  plunge  into  tho 
midland  counties,  there  they  will  be  greeted  by  ths 
manufacturers,  with  spurned  petitions  in  their  hands, 
and  those  halters  round  their  necks  recently  voted  in 
their  belialf,  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously  contrived  to  remove 
them  from  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better  world.  If 
they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from  Glasgow  to  Johnny 
Groat's,  every  where  will  they  receive  similar  marks  of 
approbation.  If  tliey  take  a  trip  from  Portpatrick  to 
Donaghadce,  there  will  they  rush  at  once  into  the  em- 
braces of  four  Catliolic  millions,  to  whom  their  vote 
of  this  night  is  about  to  endear  them  for  ever.  When 
they  return  to  tlie  metropolis,  if  they  can  pass  undei 
Temple  Bar  without  unpleasant  sensations  at  the  sight 
of  the  greedy  niches  over  that  ominous  gateway,  thcj 
cannot  escape  the  acclamations  of  the  Uvery,  and  th< 
more  tremulous,  but  not  less  sincere,  applause,  the 
blessings  ^*  not  loud  but  deep"  of  bankrupt  merchants 
and  doubting  stockholders.  If  they  look  to  the  army, 
what  wreaths,  not  of  laurel,  but  of  nightshade,  are 
preparing  for  the  heroes  of  W alcheren !  It  is  true  there 
are  few  Uving  deponents  left  to  testify  to  tiieir  merits 
on  that  occasion ;  but  a  *^  cloud  of  witnesses"  are  gone 
above  from  that  gallant  army  which  they  so  generously 
and  piously  despatched,  to  recruit  the  **  noble  army  oif 
martyrs." 

What  if,  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career  (in 
which  they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as  Caligula's 
army  did  on  a  similar  triumph,  the  prot(ttype  of  their  own), 
tliey  do  not  perceive  any  of  those  niemoriala  which  a 
gratefiil  people  erect  in  honour  of  iheir  benefactors ;  what 
although  not  even  a  sign-poi>t  will  condescend  to  depose 
the  Saracen's  head  in  favour  of  the  likeness  of  the  con- 
querors of  Walchercn,  they  will  not  want  a  picture 
who  can  always  have  a  caricature ;  or  regret  the  omis- 
sion of  a  statue  who  will  so  often  sec  themselves  exalted 
in  ein«;y.  But  their  (>opularity  is  not  limited  lo  the 
narrow  bounds  of  an  island  ;  there  are  other  countries 
whfrc  their  measures,  and,*  above  all,  tlieir  conduct  to 
the  Catholics,  must  render  them  pre-eminentlv  popular. 
\{  they  are  beloved  here,  in  France  they  must  be  adored 
There  is  no  measure  more  repugnant  to  the  designs  and 
fctilings  of  Buonaparte  tiian  Catholic  emancipation;  no 
line  of  conduct  more  firojiitious  to  his  projects,  than 
lliat  which  has  been  pursued,  is  pursuing,  and,  I  (ear, 
will  he  oursuetl,  towards  Ireland.  What  is  England 
without  Ireland,  and  what  is  Ireland  without  the  Ca- 
tholics 7  It  is  on  the  basi^  ul  your  tyranny  Napoleon 
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Ik^mni  to  build  his  own.  So  grateful  muat  oppression 
of  the  Catholics  be  to  his  mind,  that  doubtless  (as  he 
ba«  lately  permitted  some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the 
next  cartel  will  convey  to  this  country  cargoes  of  Sevres 
china  and  blue  ribands  (things  in  great  request,  and  of 
equal  raluo  at  this  moment),  blue  ribands  of  the  legion 
of  honour  for  Dr.  Duigcnan  and  his  ministerial  discipl( 
Such  is  that  well-earned  popularity,  the  result  of  those 
extraordinary  expeditions,  so  expensive  to  ourselves, 
and  so  useless  to  our  allies  ;  of  those  singular  inquiries, 
•o  exculpatory  to  the  accused,  and  so  dissatisfactory  to 
the  people  ;  of  those  paradoxical  victories,  so  honour- 
able, as  we  are  told,  to  the  British  name,  and  so  do- 
ftructivo  to  the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation : 
above  all,  such  is  the  reward  of  a  conduct  pursued  by 
ministers  towards  the  Catholics. 

1  have  to  apologize  to  the  House,  who  will,  I  trust, 
pardon  one,  not  oflen  in  the  habit  of  intruding  upon 
their  indulgence,  for  so  long  attempting  to  engage  their 
attention.  My  most  decided  opinion  is,  as  my  vote  will 
be,  in  favour  of  the  motion. 


DEBATE  ON  MAJOR  CARTWRIGUT'S  PETITION, 
JUNE  1,  1813. 

LORD  BYRON  rose  and  said : 

Mt  Lords,  the  Petition  which  I  now  hold  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House,  is  one  which  I 
humbly  conceive  requires  the  particular  attention  of 
your  lordships,  inasmuch  as,  though  signed  but  by  a 
nngle  individual,  it  contains  statements  which  (if  not 
disproved)  demund  most  serious  investigation.  The 
grievance  of  which  the  petitioner  complains  is  neither 
■elfish  nor  imaginary.  It  is  not  his  own  only,  for  it 
has  been,  and  is  still  felt  by  numbers.  No  one  with- 
out these  walls^  nor  indeed  within,  but  may  to-morrow 
be  made  liable  to  the  same  insult  and  obstruction,  in  the 
discharge  of  an  imperious  duty  for  the  restoration  of  the 
true  constitution  of  tliese  realms  by  petitioning  for  reform 
in  parliament.  The  petitioner,  my  Lords,  is  a  man  whose 
long  life  has  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  struggle  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  against  that  undue  influence 
which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished  ;  and,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
•xist  as  to  his  political  tenets,  few  will  be  found  to 
question  the  integrity  of  his  intentions.  Even  now, 
oppressed  with  years,  and  nut  exempt  from  the  infirm- 
ities attendant  on  his  ago,  but  still  unimpaired  in'tal- 
ont,  and  unshaken  in  spirit — ^^Jrangai  non  Jfectea^* — 
he  has  received  many  a  wound  in  the  combat  against 
(K>rruption  ;  and  the  new  grievance,  the  fresh  insult  of 
Which  he  complain?,  may  inflict  another  scar,  but  no 
dishonour.  The  petition  is  signed  by  John  Cartwright, 
and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  parliament,  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform  in  the  representation 
which  is  the  best,  service  to  be  rendered  both  to  parUa- 
ment  and  people,  that  he  encountered  tlie  wanton  out- 
rage which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  his  petition  to 
your  lordships.  It  is  couched  in  firm,  yet  respectful 
anguage — in  the  language  of  a  man,  not  regardless 
uT  what  is  oue  to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  trust. 


equally  mindful  of  the  deference  to  be  paid  to  tUi 
House.  The  petitioner  states,  amongst  other  matter 
of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  to  all  who  irs 
Britbh  in  their  feelings,  as  well  as  blood  and  tmth, 
that  on  the  2l8t  January,  1813,  at  Huddersfield,  him- 
self and  six  other  persons,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  ar- 
rival, had  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect, we<^  seized  by  a  mihtary  and  civil  force,  and 
kept  in  close  custody  for  several  hours,  subjected  to  ^o» 
and  abusive  insinuatioos  from  the  commandiog  officer 
relative  to  the  character  of  the  petitioner ;  that  he  (the 
petitioner)  was  finally  carried  before  a  magistrate ;  tod 
not  released  till  an  examination  of  his  papers  prored 
that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but  not  even  sututa- 
ble  charge  against  him ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
promise  and  order  firom  the  presiding  magistrates  of  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  against  your  petitioner,  it  was  afte^ 
wards  withheld  on  divers  pretexts,  and  has  sever 
until  this  hour  been  granted.  The  names  sod  condi- 
tion of  the  parties  will  be  found  in  the  petitioo.  To 
the  other  topics  touched  upon  in  the  petition,  I  rinl 
not  now  advert,  from  a  wish  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
time  of  the  House ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  call  the  at> 
tention  of  your  lordships  to  its  general  contents— it  if 
in  the  cause  of  the  pariiament  and  people  that  thi 
rights  of  this  venerable  freeman  have  been  violated, 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of  respect 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to  your  joitice, 
rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior  court,  be  sow 
commits  himself.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  r»> 
monstrance,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me,  though  mii- 
ed  with  regret  for  the  occasion,  that  I  have  this  oppor> 
tunity  of  publicly  stating  the  obstruction  to  which  the 
subject  is  liable,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  Uwfol 
and  imperious  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  petitioa 
reform  in  parliament.  I  have  shortly  stated  1^  com- 
plaint; the  petitioner  has  more  fully  expressed  it. 
Your  lordships  will,  I  hope,  adopt  some  measure  fd^ 
to  protect  and  redress  him,  and  not  him  akme,  bat  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  insulted  and  aggrieved  in  bn 
person  by  the  interposition  of  an  abused  civil,  and  un- 
lawful military  force  between  them  and  their  right  of 
petition  to  their  own  representatives. 

His  lordship  then  presented  the  petition  from  Major 
Cartwright,  which  was  read,  complaining  of  the  circum- 
stances at  Huddersfield,  and  of 'mterrupti<»u  given  to  the 
right  of  petitioning,  in  several  places  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  his  lordship  norsd 
should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Several  Lords  having  spoken  on  the  question, 
LORD  B^HON  repUcd,  that  he  had,  from  motires 
of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their  lordships*  con- 
sideration. The  noble  Earl  had  contended  that  it  ras 
not  a  petition  but  a  speech  ;  and  that,  as  it  contained 
no  prayer,  it  should  not  be  received.  What  was  the 
necessity  of  a  prayer  ?  If  that  word  were  to  be  used  ii 
its  proper  sense,  their  lordships  could  not  expect  thtt 
any  man  should  pray  to  others.  He  had  only  to  say 
that  the  petition,  though  in  some  parts  expressed  stron«>7 
perhaps,  did  not  contain  any  improper  mode  of  adJresi, 
but  was  couched  in  respectful  language  towards  their 
lordships ;  he  should  therefore  trust  their  kirdibips 
would  allow  the  petition  to  be  received. 
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DifBcile  est  propria  communia  dieere. 

HOR.  EpitL  ad  Pistn. 
Dost  tfioa  think,  beeaoM  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  mora 
Cakes  and  Ale  V-Yes,  by  St.  Anne ;  and  Ginf  er  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth,  too.— 7i0«(ftA  Jfigkt;  or  HThat  wou—mu.-- 

SHAKBPEARE. 


CANTO  I. 


I. 

1  WAjrr  a  hero: — an  uncoimnon  want. 

When  erery  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  now  one, 
1MU  ader  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant. 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one; 
or  ftuch  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 

I  Ml  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan ; 
Wc  all  have  seen  him  in  the  pantomime 
Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

IL 
Vernon,  the  htitchcr,  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 

Prince  Ferdinand,  G'-anby,  Burgoyne,Keppet,  Howe, 
Evil  and  ^ood,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 

And  fiU'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Welledey  now ; 
Each  in  their  tiyri  Uke  Banquo's  monarchs  stalk, 

FoJlowers  of  fame,  "  nine  farrow'*  of  that  sow : 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Dumourier, 
Hecorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 

III. 
Bamave,  Rrissot,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau, 

Pelion,  Cloolz,  Danton,  Murat,  La  Fayette, 
Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joiibert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Lannes,  Dessaix,  Moreau, 

With  many  of  tiie  military  set, 
Kxceedirigly  remarkable  at  times, 
itut  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 
KeL<«on  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

.\nd  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turned ; 
"TVicrc  's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

T  IS  with  our  horo  qiiictly  inumM ; 
because  the  army's  grown  more  popular. 

At  which  the  naval  p<?(»ple  are  conccrn'd; 
l?«^it!cs,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service, 
■Forgetting  Durfcan,  NcUon,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 
Srave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon,* 

And  since,  cxccrciUng  valorous  and  sage, 
-Ji  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none. 

But  thrn  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 
^nd  so  have  been  forgotten: — I  condemn  none. 

But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  i)oem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one); 
So,  as  I  said,  I  'U  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 
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VI. 

Moat  epic  poeta  plunge  in  ** mediae  ret" 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road) 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene*er  you  pleate. 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode. 
While  seated  aller  dinner  at  his  ease. 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 
Palace  or  garden,  paradise  or  cavern, 
Which  aervea  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 

VII. 
That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine— 

My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 
The  regularity  of  my  design 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  smning. 
And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 
And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you  'd  rather. 

vin. 

In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  city. 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb— and  I  quite  agree; 
Of  all  the  Spani&h  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps,  but  that  you  soon  may  see  :— 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  Uie  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 
His  father's  name  was  Jose — Don,  of  course, 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  soureo 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain  ^ 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse. 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again, 
Than  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot — but  that's  to  come— Well,  to  renew: 

X. 
His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known— 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 

With  virtues  equalled  by  her  wit  alone. 
She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 
Finding  themselves  so  very  mtich  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  didt 

XI. 
Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 

All  Cdderon  and  greater  part  of  Lop^, 
So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part. 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy  ^ 
For  her  Fcinagle  s  were  an  useless  ar*. 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 
J  That  which  adorn'd  the  brain  of  Donua  Iiicr- 
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XII. 

Her  fayourite  science  was  the  mathematicalt 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all. 
Her  serious  sayings  darkcnM  to  subl'unity ; 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  m  the  summer,  musliji. 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  **the  Lord's  prayer," 
And  Greek,  the  alphabet,  I  'm  nearly  sure ; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there. 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure : 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 
At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem. 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em. 

XIV. 

She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em ; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song. 
But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who  've  seen  'em; 

But  this  I  've  heard  her  say,  and  can't  bo  wrong. 
And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean  'em, 

»•  Tis  strange— the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  *Iam,' 

11m  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 


XV. 


XVI. 
In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation, 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  covers, 
Or  Mrs.  Tr'unmer's  books  on  education, 

Or"CcBlebs'  Wife"  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers. 
Morality's  prim  personification. 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers ; 
To  others'  share  let  "female  errors  fall," 
For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  alL 

xvir. 

Oh !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel — 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison  ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  tliose  of  the  best  timo-piece  made  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 
Save  thine  **  mcomparable  oil,"  Macassar  P 

XVIII. 
Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ourfc. 
Where  our  first  parents  never  learnM  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  eiciled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 
iVher«>.  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 
Dnn  Jose,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 


XIX. 
He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind. 

With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  leani'd, 
Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind. 

And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concsm'd,* 
The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 

To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'ertum'd, 
Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  (leo, 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it. 
And  such  indeed  she  was  in  her  moralities; 

But  then  she  had  a  dev'd  of  a  spirit. 
And  sometimes  mijc'd  up  fancies  with  realitia, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 

XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 
Oil  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 
Have  moments,  hours,  and  da}-s,  so  un{»reptrefl, 

That  you  might  "brain  them  with  their  lady's  Cm j" 
And  somctunes  ladies  bit  exceeding  hard. 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands. 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXIL 
'T  is  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education. 
Or  gentlemen  who,  though  well-txjm  and  bred, 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I  'm  a  plain  man,  and  m  a  Riiigte  stalioo. 
But— oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  aQl 

XXIH. 
Don  Jose  and  his  Uidy  quarrell'd — %chf 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  muie: 
I  loathe  that  low  vice  curiosity ; 

But  if  there 's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'T  is  in  arranging  all  my  fricn«is'  affairs. 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 
And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kiod; 
I  tliink  the  foolish  people  were  posse&s'd. 

For  neither  of  lliem  coulJ  I  ever  find, 
Alihounh  their  porter  aAer wards  confc#«'d— 

But  that's  no  matter,  and  thewurst's  behind. 
Fur  little  Juan  o'er  mo  threw,  down  stairs, 
A  pail  of  houscmaid^s  water  unawares. 

XXV. 
A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing, 

And  mischief-making  monkev  from  his  birth; 
His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  dating 

Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth; 
Intftead  of  quarrtdlins;,  had  Uiey  been  Itui  both  in 

Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  yuuug  tauiet  ii^ 
To  school,  or  had  him  whipp'd  nt  home, 
To  teach  -him  maimers  for  the  time  u>  come. 
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XXVL 

M  Donna  Inez  led 
)  an  unhappy  tort  of  life, 
her,  not  divorced,  but  dead; 
pectably  aa  man  and  wife, 
aa  exceedingly  well-lMred, 
outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 
he  sniother'd  fire  broke  out, 
aneas  past  all  kind  of  doubC 

XXVII. 
N»e  druggisu  and  phjrsiciana, 
MTore  her  bring  lord  was  mad^ 
iome  lucid  intermissions, 
led  he  was  only  bad ; 
riiM  her  for  her  depositions, 
planation  could  be  had, 
atf  both  to  man  and  God 
odnct— which  seemM  very  odd. 


xxvm. 

sal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 
atain  trunka  of  books  and  letters, 
if  occasion  senred,  be  quoted ; 
had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 
J  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 
if  her  case  became  repeaters, 
inquisitors,  and  judges, 
meat,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

est  and  meekest  woman  bore 

renity  her  husband's  woes, 

rtan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

r  spouses  killM,  and  nobly  chose 

MTord  about  them  more— 

tard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

mies  with  such  sublimity, 

d exclaimed,  *«What  magnanimity!'' 

XXX. 

itience,  when  the  world  is  damning  us, 
in  our  former  friends; 
int  to  be  deemed  magnanimous, 
in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 
wyers  call  a  *^malu$  animui^ 
this  by  no  means  comprehends ; 
Mm 's  certainly  no  virtue, 
a  my  fault  if  othen  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

*el8  should  rip  up  old  stories, 

n  with  a  lie  or  two  addiUonal, 

le,  as  you  well  know,  no  more  is 

-they  were  become  traditional ; 

t9urrection  aids  our  glories 

hich  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all ; 

ifita  by  this  resurrection — 

Ibrm  good  subjects  for  dissection. 

XXXII. 
id  tried  at  reconciliation, 
lations,  who  made  matters  worse 
0  teU  upon  a  like  occasion 
nay  be  best  to  have  recourse— 
:h  ibr  fiicnd  or  yet  relation)  : 
did  their  utmost  for  divorce, 
»  was  paid  on  either  side* 
r,  Don  Jose  died. 


xxxm. 

He  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because. 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  circumspect) 

His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 

Was  manifeatad  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah!  he  died;  and  buried  with  him  lay 

The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees: 

His  house  was  aold,  his  servants  sent  away, 

A  Jew  took  one  <  of  his  two  mistresses, 
A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say: 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease- 
He  died  of  the  slow  fever  called  the  tertian. 
And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

Yet  Jose  was  an  honouraUe  man. 
That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well ; 

Therefore  his  frailties  111  no  further  scan, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell ; 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa's  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius), 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bom  bihous. 

XXXVI. 

Whate'er  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth. 
Poor  fellow !  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

Let 's  own,  since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth ; 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him. 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth. 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round  him , 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride 

Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons — so  be  died. 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery-suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands. 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care. 

Promised  to  turn  out  weU  in  proper  hands : 
Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 

And  answer'd  but  to  nature's  just  demands ; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 
Sagest  of  wmnen,  even  of  widows,  she 

Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon* 
And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Arragoni. 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again 
He  leam'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery. 
And  how  to  scale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired. 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  tX, 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired. 
Was  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  mondj 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired. 

And  80  they  were  submitted  firet  to  her,  aH, 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystiYf 

To  Juan's  eyes,  eioe|fCuig  natural  history. 
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XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead, 

The  Bcinnoes,  and  nxMt  of  all  the  abstruse, 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  bo  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use. 

In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read ; 
But  not  a  page  oC  any  thing  'that  *8  loose. 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 

Was  ever  suffered,  lest  he  should  grow  nkiom. 

XIJ. 

His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddeswe, 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  boddiccs; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tusfile. 
And  for  tlicir  iEneids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys, 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  mythology. 

XLH. 

Ovid  *s  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him ; 

Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample ; 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem ; 

1  don't  think  Sappho*s  Ode  a  good  example, 
Although'  Longinus  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  "  F\jTfno8um  pa$tor  CorydanJ** 

XLIII. 

Lucretius'  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  fi>od, 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
'  For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude ; 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
I'o  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  7 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition. 
Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 

Judiciously,  from  out  the  school-boy's  vision, 
The  grosser  parts ;   but,  fearful  to  deface 

Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omissKNi, 
And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 

They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,^ 

Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

XLV. 

For  there  wo  have  them  all  "  at  one  fell  swoop,** 

Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages ; 
lliey  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a  handsome  troop, 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 
1111  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages. 
Instead  of  standmg  staring  altogether, 
lake  garden  gods-^-and  not  so  decent,  either. 

XLVL 
The  Mi48al  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  aQ 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  they 
Who  saw  those  figuies  on  the  margin  kiss  aU, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray 
Is  more  than  I  know — but  Don  Juan's  mothor 
Kept  Jiis  hnnelf,  and  (ave  her  mm.  uother* 


XLVIL 

Sermons  he  read,  and  leduree  he  endured, 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  sabts ; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  imved. 
He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints: 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured. 
So  wen  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 

As  Saint  Augustine,  in  his  fine  Confessioos, 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  irmnsgresjioBS. 

XLVIU. 
This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  tittle  Jaai>~ 

I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  si^^t; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one 

You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fiigkl; 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  lifit— 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XUX. 
Toung  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace : 

At  nz  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 

As  e'er  to  roan's  maturer  growth  was  givoi: 
He  studied  steadily  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven; 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  cibcr 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said  he  wae  a  charming  child. 
At  twelve,  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy ; 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wikl,  | 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  dcstroj 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toii'd. 
At  least  at  seem'd  so ;   and  his  mother's  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady. 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

U. 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  still. 

But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there ; 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 

In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 
From  nre  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill: 

He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair- 
But  scandal 's  my  aversion — I  protest 
Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jest. 

UI. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing>— but 

Tint  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own- 
That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  aos^ 
'T  is  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 

Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone; 
No->no— I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  coHege. 
For  there  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowkdce. 

LIU. 
For  there  one  learns — 'tis  not  for  me  to  boeit, 

Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  lAstf, 
As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  kist: 

I  say  that  there's  the  place— but  **  Vtrimm  tA 
I  think  I  pick'd  up,  too,  as  well  as  moot. 

Knowledge  of  matters — but,  no  matter  uktt^ 
I  never  parried — but  I  think,  I  know. 
That  sons  abouki  not  be  •dueled  m. 
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uv. 

BOW  was  Btxteen  years  of  age, 
ome,  slender,  but  well  knit ;  he  teem'd 
%  not  ao  sprightly,  as  a  page; 
body  but  his  mother  deemM 
nan ;   but  she  flew  in  a  rage, 
lipe  (for  else  she  might  have  scremm'd) 
I,  lor  to  be  precocious 
»yes  a  thing  the  most  atrodoua. 

LV. 
ntnnerous  acquaintance,  all 
■  discretioQ  and  devotion, 
s  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
I  but  lo  give  a  feeble  notion 
■na,  in  her  as  natural 
its  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 
JTenus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid 
.  iiniile  is  trite  and  stupid). 

LVI. 
of  her  oriental  eye 
ith  her  Moorish  origin : 
as  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 
OQ  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin). 
Grenada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 
pt,  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
>  Afiica,  some  stay*d  in  Spain, 
•^grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

Lvn. 

(I  forget  the  pedigree) 

idalfo,  who  transmitted  down 

I  noble  than  such  bk>od  should  be: 

iancec  his  sires  would  firown, 

■o  precise  in  each  degree 

ved  m  tmd  m,  as  might  be  shown, 

r  eoosins — nay,  their  aunts  and  nieces, 

I  ^kmIs  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

Lvm. 

sh  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
ilood,  but  much  iHnproved  its  flesh ; 
DOC,  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain, 
a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 
more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain : 

a  rumour  which  I  fain  would  husb-^ 
t  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 

Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

UX. 
naght  be,  the  race  went  on 
(till  through  every  generation, 
r'd  in  an  only  son, 
a  only  daughter ;  my  narration 
{gested  that  this  single  one 
ut  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
nnch  to  speak  about),  end  she 
,  efaarming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 
I  Tery  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
ke,  tiien  through  its  soft  disguise 
aipressiop  more  of  pride  than  ire, 
I  other;  and  there  would  arise 
I  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 
re  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Bd  throofh  and  chasten'd  down  the  whole. 


LXL 

Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  &ir  and  smooth ; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  b'jw. 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 

Mounting  at  times  to  a  transparent  glow, 
As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth. 

Possessed  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common : 

Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXII. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
Of  fiAy,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  onx, 
'T  were  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty, 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 
And  now  I  think  on  't,  **  mi  vien  in  raente," 

Ladies,  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue. 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty. 

LXIIL 
T  is  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on. 
That,  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray. 

The  flesh  is  firail,  and  so  the  soul  undone: 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate  'a  sultry. 

LXIV. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  north ! 

Where  aU  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth 

CT  was  snow  that  brought  Saint  Anthony  to  reteos); 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth. 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price. 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 
Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  birioved  nor  yet  abhorr'd: 

They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 
Sufiering  each  others'  foibles  by  accord. 

And  not  eiactly  either  one  or  two; 
Tet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it. 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  work!  to  know  it. 

LXVL 

Julia  was— yet  I  never  could  see  why— 
With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favourite  friend ; 

Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympatliyt 
For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd: 

Some  people  whisper  (but  no  doubt  they  lie. 
For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage. 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

Lxyn. 

And  that,  still  keeping  up  the  old  connexion. 
Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  chasia 

She  took  his  lady  also  in  afiection. 
And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection. 
And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can?)  salenee  scaadaL 

At  least  ibe  left  it  a  oiare  i 
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Lxvin. 

1  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 

Ferhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 
Indifferent  from  the  first  or  callous  grown : 

I  'm  really  puzzled  what  to  th'mk  or  say. 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

LXIX. 
Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often,  such  a  thing  nugfat  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he ; 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  hare  smiled 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three : 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alteratione, 
Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 

LXX. 

Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy, 

Thar  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye; 

TherA  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Then  be  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXI. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  'still  was  kind. 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  lefl  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
*T  was  but  a  doubt ;  b«t  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fiery  art 

lAe  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 

She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile. 
As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while. 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core; 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile. 
And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth. 
And  k)ve  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXin. 
But  passion  moH  dissembles,  yet  betrays 

Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly-guarded  eye, 
And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 

Itself,  't  is  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 
Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate. 
Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 
Jlien  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression. 

And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft. 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression. 

Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left : 
AU  these  are  Uttle  preludes  to  possession, 

Of  wh'ich  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 
And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  k>ve  is 
EmtMurass'd  at  first  ftarting  with  a  novice. 


LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state: 
She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 

The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate, 
For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake : 

Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 
And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  qi»b 

She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace. 

As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

LXXVI. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Joan  more. 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  sDolher; 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore- 
Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  ik>  other, 

HTis  surely  Juan  now — ^No!   I'm  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  fiirther  pray'd. 

Lxxvn. 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuoos  woman 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptaticNi ; 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  mts 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  seostbon; 

That  is  to  say  a  thought,  beycmd  the  coamrao 
Preference  that  wo  must  feel  upon  occssioa 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 

But  then  they  oa\j  seem  so  many  brothers. 

Lxxvra. 

And  even  if  by  chance— and  who  can  tell? 

The  devil 's  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  veiy  well. 

And  if,  still  free,  tliat  such  or  such  a  lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  queil 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they're  ovs 
And,  if  the  man  should  ask,  't  is  but  denial: 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 
And  then  there  are  such  things  as  lovedivise. 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmiz'd  and  pure, 
Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  bo  no  less  secure, 
Platonic,  perfect,  ** just  such  k>ve  as  mine;" 

Thus  Julia  said— and  thought  so,  to  be  sue, 
And  so  I  'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  nan 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 
Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  daafer; 
A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kissM ; 

For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I  'm  a  stranger. 
But  hear  these  freedoms  for  the  utmost  list 

Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  rtngv: 
If  people  go  beyond,  't  is  quite  a  crime. 
But  not  my  fault— I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXI. 
Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits. 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan's  favour,  and  to  him  iis 

Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion; 
And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dnn  its 

Etherial  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together— 
I  really  don't  know  whatt  nor  Julia  either. 
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Lxxxn. 

Jiis  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
proof— her  purity  of  soul, 
iture,  of  her  strength  convinced, 
er  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole, 
rely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
ind  of  troublesome  control, 
ulia  to  the  task  was  equal 
must  be  mentionM  in  the  sequel. 

LXXXIII. 
deemM  both  innocent  and  feasible, 
,  with  a  pfripling  of  sixteen 
fangs  could  tix  on  much  that 's  seizable ; 
lid  so,  satisfied  to  mean 
lat  was  good,  her  breast  was  peaceable— 
icience  makes  one  so  serene ! 
fc  burned  ea^ii  other,  quite  persuaded 
apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

mean  time,  her  husband  died, 
forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 
lugh  in  a  dream,  (and  then  she  sighM!) 
i  she  survive  that  common  loss; 
ose  (hat  moment  should  betide, 
uppose  it — inter  nos 
be  entre  noiUy  for  Julia  thought 

then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought). 

LXXXV. 
pose  this  supposition : 

then  grown  up  to  man*8  estate, 
tiit  a  widow  of  condition ; 

years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 
iterim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 
ef,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 
learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 
sraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 
fulia.    Now  we  Ml  turn  to  Juan, 
fellow!  he  had  no  idea 
ise,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 
quick  as  Ovid*s  Miss  Medea, 
rcr  what  he  found  a  new  one, 
yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
]  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
1  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

Lxxxvn. 

nrire,  idle,  restless,  slow, 
eserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 
th  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 

deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude., 
elf  of  solitude  or  so, 

beg  it  may  be  understood 
mean  a  sultanas,  not 
th  a  haram  for  a  grot. 

LXXXVIII. 
I  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
tsport  and  security  entwine, 
iinpire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
fioa  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 
uote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,* 
xception  ol  the  second  line, 
B  twining  ** transport  and  security'* 
0  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 


LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeali 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind. 

The  very  tiling  which  every  body  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find. 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  di&turb'd  at  meals 
Or  love; — I  won't  say  more  about  "entwined" 

Or  "  transport,"  as  we  know  all  that  before. 

But  beg  M  security  "will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks, 
Thinking  unutterable  things:  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  vrithin  the  leafy  nooks 
Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew  \ 

There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books. 
And  every  now  and  then  we  tead  them  through. 

So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible. 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintdligible. 

XCI. 
He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth),  so  pursued 

His  sel^communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 
Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 

Had  mifigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease ;  he  did  the  best  he  could 

With  things  not  very  subject  to  control. 
And  tum'd,  without  perceiving  Us  condition, 
Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

XCH. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes  and  of  wve% 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  JuUa's  eyes. 

xcin. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 

Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high. 
Which  some  are  born  with,  but  the  most  part  iearr 

To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why: 
*T  was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  oonceri 

His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ; 
If  you  think  't  was  philosophy  that  this  did, 
I  can*t  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 
He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers. 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  thea 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers. 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 
He  miss*d  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 

And,  when  he  lookM  upon  hin  watch  again. 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner* 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

xcv. 

Sometimes  he  tumM  to  gaze  upon  his  book, 

Boscan,  or  Garcilasso ; — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look. 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 
Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook. 

As  if 'twere  one  whet  eon  magicians  b'md 
Their  spells,  and  give  tliem  to  the  passing  gale* 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 
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XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 

Dissatisfiedf  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 
Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay, 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted« — 
A  bosom  whereon  ho  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted, 
With — several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 
Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVII. 
Those  lonely  walks  and  lengthening  reverie* 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julians  eyes; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may  and  must  surpnte. 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 

Her  only  son  with  que<»tion  or  sunnise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 
Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

XCVIII. 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  't  is  very  common ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
lioave  to  overstep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the — Which  commandment  is  *t  they  break? 
(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake). 
I  lay,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealotn, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

XCIX. 
A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place. 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 
By  harbouring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed  *s  infallibly  the  case : 
And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  arc  gone  off  wholly, 
He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  foUy. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  tiroes  short-sighted; 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 
The  whUe  the  wicked  world  beholds,  delighted, 

Toung  HopefuPs  mistress,  or  Misn  Fanny's  lover, 
T^  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 

The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 
And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears. 
And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI. 
But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think  on  this  occasion, 
She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 

For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation; 
But  what  that  motive  was,  I  shan't  say  here ; 

Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education, 
Pfltfhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes. 
In  ease  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

CII. 
ft  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day ; 

Summer 's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season. 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason ; 
But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say. 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treaiKMi, 
That   there   are  months  which  nature  grows  more 

merry  in— 
Marrh  naa  itt  htret,  and  May  most  have  ilt  heroine. 


cin. 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixth  of  Jusr: 

1  like  to  be  particular  in  dates. 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Pales 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tunc, 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'it  stales, 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  bejcides  chronologj, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology. 

CIV. 
'Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hotir 

Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  sctch, 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  ere  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacrcon  Moore, 

To  whom  the  hrrc  and  laurels  have  been  given, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song- 
He  won  then  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  kxig. 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place, 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell-- 
People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  cue; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell. 

But  there  were  she  and  Juan  face  to  face— 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  *!  would  be  wiK, 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 

How  beautiful  she  look'd !  her  conscious  hetit 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  feh  no  wron| : 

Oh  love !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 
Strengthening  the  weak  and  trampling  on  theitmifi 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  akxig: 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense— 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

cvn. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's  yoot^ 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  pnKfish  fears, 
Victonous  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years: 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  m  sooth. 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  cndeais, 
And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  surny, 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIII. 
When  people  say,  "I've  told  yon  jf% times," 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do ; 
When  poets  say  ••  I  'vc  written  Jlfly  rhymes," 

'lliey  make  you  dread  that  they  'D  recite  th«  tM; 
In  gangs  ofjifh/^  thieves  commit  their  crimei; 

At»//T!y,  love  for  love  is  rare, 'tb  true; 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifly  Looit. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore. 

By  aO  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 
She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore. 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove: 
And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  van, 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  vas  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake    she  tlm^t  it  was  her  owa; 
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ex. 

Tnconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other, 
Which  playM  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

Lnd  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother, 
She  seemM,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

Tvna  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan^s  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair, 

$he  who  for  many  years  had  watchM  her  son  so— 

*m  very  certain  ndne  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXI. 

rbe  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably,  confirmed  its  grasp, 

ks  if  it  saia  "  detain  me,  if  you  please  ;** 
Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

lis  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze: 
She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad  or  asp, 

lad  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 

I  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

cxn. 

cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this, 

But  what  he  did  is  much  what  you  would  do; 
{jm  young  Up  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss. 

And  then,  abashM  at  his  own  joy,  withdrew 
n  deep  despur,  lest  he  had  done  amiss. 

Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new: 
9ie  blush'd  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 
ind  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

CXUI. 
nie  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon:' 

The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief;  they 
W]m  call'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 

Their  nomendature :  there  is  not  a  day, 
nie  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  Jimc, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way 
)n  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  snule— 
ind  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  whUe. 

CXIV. 
niere  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  fuQ  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 
Hie  silver  tight  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  soilness  o'er  the  whole. 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
k  bving  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 

CXV. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced. 

And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 
V?hich  trembled  Uke  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed: 

Tet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm. 
Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist; 

But  ihea  the  situation  had  its  charm, 

And  then God  knows  what  next — ^I  can't  go  on ; 

['m  tlmost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVI. 
Oh,  Plato!  Plato!  you  have  paved  the  way, 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
bsmoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Tour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poeu  and  romancers : — You  're  a  borOi 
A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb— and  have  been« 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

n 


cxvn. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs. 
Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation ; 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 
I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion; 

But  who,  alas !  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 
Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation, 

A  Ultle  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 

And  whispering  **I  will  ne'er  consent"— consented. 

CXVIU. 
'Tis  said  that  Xerxes  ofler'd  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure; 
Methinks  the  requisition's  rather  hard. 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure: 
For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard. 

Fond  of  a  Uttle  love  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX. 

Oh  Pleasure !  you  're  indeed  a  pleasant  thing. 
Although  one  roust  be  damnM  for  you,  no  doubt; 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But,  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing. 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout: 

I'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed. 

And  mean,  next  wintc^,  to  be  quite  redaim'd. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  muse  a  liberty  must  take — 
Start  not !  still  chaster  reader,— she  11  be  nice  henoe- 

Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake: 
This  Ubcrty  is  a  poetic  license 

Which  some  irregularity  may  make 
In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 

Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules, 'tis  fit 

To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 

This  Ucense  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  &tal  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill. 
For  want  of  facts,  would  all  be  thrown  away). 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 
In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  well  ssv 

'Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — ^the  era 's  more  obscure. 

qxxii. 

We'll  Ulk  of  that  anon.— 'Tis  sweet  to  hear. 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep, 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep; 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 

'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  't  is  sweet  to  view  on  hi^ 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky; 

CXXIU. 
'TIS  sweet  to  hear  the  in;iach-dog's  honest  baik 

Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  hems 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  ooms, 
♦Tis  sweet  \o  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark. 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters;  sweet  the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 
The  Usp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  wqrds 
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CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  gnpet 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 

Purple  and  gushing;  sweet  are  our  escapes 
FVom  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps; 
Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first^bom^s  birth; 

Sweet  is  revenge— especially  to  women. 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

cxxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy;  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who  've  made  **  us  youth"  wait  too — too  long  already 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-seat. 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner,  for  their  doublo-damnM  poet-obits. 

CXXVI. 

Tb  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  lanrds 
By  blood  or  ink;  His  sweet  to  put  an  end 

To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend; 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
l>ear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  school-boy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

CXXVII. 

Bat  fwoeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
b  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone, 

like  Adam's  recollectiun  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd-alTs  known- 

And  Ufe  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  tor  us  fix»m  heaven. 

cxxvm. 

Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature  and  the  various  arts. 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 
Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts: 

This  IS  tne  age  of  oddities  let  kwse. 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts; 

Tou  'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you  've  lost  your 

Labour,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets:) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their  sockets ; 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 
A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets, 


cxxx. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  fitNn  potatoes, 
\nd  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 

Bift  has  not  answer'd  Uke  the  apparatus 
Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning. 

By  which  men  are  unsufibcated  gratis;— 
What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  spimiing 


CXXXL 


cxxxn. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies  and  for  saving  souls. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions: 
Sir  Humphry  Davy^s  lantern,  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions; 
Timbucioo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterioo. 

cxxxm. 

Man's  a  phenomenon,  one  knowrs  not  what. 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  meatuie, 

'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 
Pleasure 's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin 's  a  pteanrp, 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  wouM  be  at, 
But  whether  glwy,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure, 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  wbca 

The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know— and  thep> 

CXXXIV. 

What  then?— •!  do  not  know,  no  more  do  yoo- 
And  to  good  night. — ^Return  we  to  our  story: 

'Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 
A&d  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary, 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantlea  bhie; 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock. 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

CXXXV. 
•Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night; 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  k>w  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bn^ 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  fvnily  crow4 . 
There 's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  bght. 

Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  ckxid: 
I  'm  ibnd  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  k>bsler  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat. 

CXXXVI. 

'Twas  midnight— Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 
Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  dm* 

Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 
If  th^  had  never  been  awoke  before— 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read. 
And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more— 

The  door  was  fasten'd,  but,  with  voice  and  fist. 

First  knocks  were  heard,  then  **Madam— Madam-Mit! 

CXXXVII. 

«*For  God's  sake.  Madam— Madam— here's  my  master 

With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back- 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cursed  disaster  7 

'TIS  not  my  fault— I  kept  good  watch— Alack' 
Do,  pray,  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  sUir  just  now,  and  in  a  crac^ 
Will  all  be  here;  perhaps  he  yet  nay  fly- 
Surely  the  wiodow'a  not  ao  asry  high  I" 
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cxxxvni. 

By  this  tinoe  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 
With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 

The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived. 
And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  ahmiber 

Of  amf  wicked  woomii,  who  oootrived 
Bj  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious. 

Were  one  not  punishM,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I  can't  teQ  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head. 

But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 
It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition. 
To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed. 

And  sununon  lackeys,  armM  with  fire  and  sword. 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

CXL. 
Poor  Donna  Julia !   starting  as  from  sleep 

(Blind — that  I  do  not  say—she  had  not  slept). 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a  heap, 

As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 
I  can't  tdl  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
Ta  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXU. 
BuC  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid. 

Appeared  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblina,  but  still  more  of  men,  afraid. 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 
And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 
^  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLU. 
Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

**  In  Heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'  ye  mean? 
Has  Duuiness  seized  you?  would  that  I  had  died 
^      Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been! 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  7 
Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kiU  7 
Search,  then,  the  room !"— Alfonso  said,  **I  will." 

cxLin. 

He  search'd,(^  search'd,  and  rummaged  every  where. 

Closet  and  clothes'-prcss,  chest  and  window-seat. 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete, 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 
Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords. 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 
Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  (bimd^ 

So  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sou^t, 
rhey  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  foot-marks,  but  the  earth  said  nought 
And  then  th^  stared  each  other's  faces  round : 

T  is  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thoaght, 
And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  bluodtTf 
Of  k>oking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  imder. 


CXLV. 

Dtuing  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue 

Was  not  asleep— **  Yes,  search  and  search,"  she  cried, 
"  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wron^ ! 

It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride  I 
For  this  in  silence  I  have  suflTer'd  long 

A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 
But  now  I  'U  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 
If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

CXLVI. 

**  Tes,  Don  Alfonso,  husband  now  no  more. 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name. 
Is 't  worthy  of  your  years  7 — ^you  have  threeecorei 

Fifty,  or  sixty — it  is  all  the  same 
Is 't  wise  or  fitting  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso ! 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  wouki  go  on  so  7 

cxLvn. 

*«Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  7 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex. 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married- 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I  've  miscarried ! 

CXLVIIL 

^  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  ere 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where. 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  7 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  favour'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  7 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly,  i 

Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used  him  vUely?* 

CXLIX. 
*«Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  montlis  at  least  in  vain? 
Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  7 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many? 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain. 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 
Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
*'  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet. 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fcrnan  Nunez  7 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is . 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is— 
Oh,  valiant  man !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  triggvt , 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  7 

CU. 
^  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  joumev. 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable. 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensibit* 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  7  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct 's  less  defensibtv. 
Because,  no  doubt,  't  was  for  his  dirty  fee. 
And  not  for  any  love  to  you  or  me. 
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CLn. 

**  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  depoeition, 
Bj  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 

You  *vc  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : 
There  *8  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you 

Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fije'd— 

But,  as  my  maid 's  undressM,  pray  turn  your  spies  out" 

^  Oh !"  sobbM  Antonia,  ^  I  could  tear  their  eyes  ooi." 

CUII. 

**  There  u  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  ante-chamber — search  them  under,  over : 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 
The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a  loTer. 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise  till  you  discover 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure— 

And,  when  *t  is  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 

CUV. 

**  And  now,  Hidalgo !   now  that  you  have  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all. 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d'  ye  call 
Him?  what  *s  his  lineage  7  let  him  but  be  shown— 

I  hope  he  *s  young  and  handsome — is  he  tall  7 
Tell  mo— and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 

**  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  yearn^ 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaii^iter. 
Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears— 

(Antonia!   let  me  have  a  glass  of  water). 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears. 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter ; 
My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour 
That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 

CLVI. 
**  Perhaps 't  is  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side 
When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  feUows : 

Look  where  you  please — we  've  notlMng,sir,  to  hide; 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you  'U  tell  us. 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Dress'd  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVII. 
**  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  Uttle  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
Tlie  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  :— 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'T  will  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so? 
God  grant  you  fcul  not  then  the  biUercst  grief! — 
Antonia!  where *s  my  pocket-handkerchief 7" 

CLVnL 
Ahe  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears, 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten;   as  a  veil 

Waved  and  o'ershadmg  her  wan  cheek,  appears 
Ifnr  streaming  hair ;   the  black  curls  strive,  bat  fail. 

To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder  which  uprears 
lis  snuw  through  all ; — her  sofl  lips  lie  apart, 
knX  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heait. 


cux. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused  ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransackM  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  hke  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 
So  there  were  quarreb,  cared  not  for  the  caoN, 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 

CLX. 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there, 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude; 
For  reputation  he  had  little  care: 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good, 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fiur. 

And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  false  witn 


CLXI. 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigoar. 

Ho  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self  rebukes, 
Added  to  those  his  kdy  with  such  vigour 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half  hour, 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-showsr. 

cLxn. 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse, 
To  which  tlie  sole  reply  were  tears  and  sobs, 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 
Prologue  is  always  certain  throa  and  throbs, 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  own^v  choose:— 
Atfbnso  Miw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's; 

He  saw,  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 

And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

cLxm. 

He  stood  m  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 

The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 
With  **  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  moTL, 

Or  madam  dies."— Alfonso  mutter'd  **  D — a  her." 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er; 

He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two,  and  did. 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLxnr. 

With  him  retb^  his  **;»»«  oomtCafttf," 

The  aUorney  last,  who  I'mgcr'd  near  the  door, 
Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 

Antonia  let  him— not  a  little  sore 
At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  **  Mofw** 

In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 
An  awkward  look;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 
The  door  was  fasten'd  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 
No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than— Oh  shame ! 

Oh  sin !   oh  sorrow !    and  oh  womankind ! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  turn 

Unless  this  worid,  and  t'  other  too,  be  bfind? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch'd  good  name! 

But  to  proceed— 4br  there  is  more  behind: 
With  moeh  heart-fdt  reluctance  be  it  said. 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  hatf«nother'd,  firom  the  bed 
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CLX^'I. 

He  bad  been  hid — ^I  donH  pretend  to  lay 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where- 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay, 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  iquare ; 
But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 
T  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut. 
With  maudlin  Clarence,  in  his  Malmsev  butL 

CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 
He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin. 

Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws,^ 
At  least  't  was  rather  early  to  begin ; 

AvX  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 

At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil. 

And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil. 

CLXVni. 
Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 

T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 

Prescribed^  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle, 
Wb«a  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 

And  that  the  medicine  answerM  very  well ; 
Perhaps  H  was  in  a  dilferent  way  appUed, 
For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 

What's  to  be  done?  Alfonso  will  be  back 

The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 
Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack. 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play^ 
And  bow  to  parry  the  rcnewM  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 
Antonia  puzzled;  Julia  did  not  speak, 
But  pressM  her  bloodies  lip  to  Juan*s  cheek. 

CLXX. 
He  tum*d  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 

Caird  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair; 
Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command. 

And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair : 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

'*  Come,  come,  \  is  no  time  noty  for  fooling  there," 
8he  whisperM  in  great  wrath — **■  I  must  deposit 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 
*•  Pray  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night— 

IVho  can  have  pnt  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 
What  will  become  on 't  ?— I  *m  in  such  •  fnght ! 

The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 
Is  this  a  time  for  giggling?  this  a  plight? 

Why,  don*t  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 
Too  *U  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place, 
Mjr  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXII. 
**Had  H  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come,  make  haste) 
But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 

I  reaHy,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste—  . 
(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  be  near. 

There,  for  the  present  at  the  least  he 's  fast. 
And,  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Orir  counsel— (Juan,  mind  you  must  not  sleep)." 
3B 


CLXxm. 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  ak>ne. 
Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid: 

She  loiter'd,  and  he  \told  her  to  be  gone. 
An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none. 
And  no  great  good  seemM  answer'd  if  she  stayed  * 

Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 

She  SQufi**d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

CLXXIV. 
Alfonso  paused  a  minute— then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proeesding; 
He  woukl  not  justify  what  he  had  done, 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  iU-breeding; 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 

Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  plead'mg : 
His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leamM  call  *^  rigmmokJ* 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ;  though  all  the  while  there  ros»  ■ 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  wiables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tabkss. 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose. 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables ; 

*T  is  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  thrm* 

CLXXVL 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, 

Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known ; 

But  whether  't  was  that  one's  own  guilt  confounds^ 
But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown ; 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds : 
It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alono 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXxvn. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  tm%  ; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded, 
Mcntion'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
ConccaKd  amongst  his  premises;  'tis  truf. 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say. 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  ws)-. 

CLXXVUI. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  fad 
(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  roe  ssd  stuflT, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) 
Which  keeps,  wh'ui  pushM  by  questions  rather  rougk 

A  lady  a^lways  distant  from  the  fact— 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace. 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  (ace. 

CLXXIX. 
They  blush,  and  we  believe  them  ;  at  least  I 

Have  always  done  so ;   't  u  of  no  great  use. 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply,  4 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profijse, 
And  when  at  length  they  're  out  of  breath,  they  sigH» 

And  cast  then  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 
And  then— and  then— and  then— sit  down  %xA  mm  * 
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CLXXX. 

AUbiwo  closed  his  speech,  and  begg*d  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 

And  laid  conditions,  he  thought,  rery  hard  oo. 
Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 

He  stood,  like  Adam,  lingering  near  his  garden, 
With  useless  penitence  perplexM  and  haunted, 

Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse. 

When  lo !  be  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXI. 
A  pair  of  shoes !— what  then?  not  much,  if  they 

Are  such  as  fit  with  lady*s  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grioTe  to  say) 

Were  mascuUne:   to  see  them  and  to  seise 
Was  but  a  moment's  act.— Ah!  well-a-day! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  reins  freeze— 
Alfimso  first  examined  well  their  fashion. 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXII. 

B»  Ml  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew ; 
'^Fly,  Juan,  fly !  for  Heaven's  sake — not  a  word— 

The  door  is  open— you  may  yet  slip  through 
*riie  passage  you  so  oflen  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — fly — ^fly— adieu! 
Hame— haste ! — I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet- 
Day  has  not  broke— there 's  no  one  in  the  street.** 

CLXXXm. 
None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice, 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 
Of  all  experience  't  is  the  usual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice. 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  gardmngate, 
But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 
Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  him  down. 

CLXXXIV. 

Din  was  the  scufl!e,  and  out  went  the  light, 

Antonia  cried  out  **  Rape !"  and  Julia  **■  Fire  I** 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Hwore  lifttily  he  'd  bn  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher ; 
His  blood  was  up ;  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 
Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  it. 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand. 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 
If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 

Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer. — ^Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives 
Aad  how  you  may  be  doubly  widows — wives ! 

CLXXXVI. 
Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe. 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  f^et  away. 
And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 
Joan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow. 

And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way  ; 
He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it — ^but  there, 
1  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 


CLxxxvn. 

lights  came  at  length,  and  men  and  maids,  who  feosd 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before; 

Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 
Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 

Some  half^tom  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground. 
Some  blood,  and  sevmid  footsteps,  bat  no  more : 

Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  tum'd  the  key  about, 

And,  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 

CLXXXVffl. 
Here  ends  this  Canto. — Need  I  sing  or  say. 

How  Juan,  naked,  favour'd  by  the  night 
(Who  favours  what  she  should  not),  found  his  «av. 

And  reach'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  / 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  li^ 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce. 
Were  in  the  Engitsh  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 
The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  fuU, 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadii^ 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit  or  to  annul. 

There 's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readingi 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull. 

The  best  is  that  in  short-hand,  ta'en  by  Ouraef, 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

cxc. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  tnun 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  kno«m  m  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vaodsb, 
FVst  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles ; 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies, 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  oflT  from  Cadii. 

CXCI. 
She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  througji 

All  European  climes  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do^. 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent ;   she 
Grieved,  but  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Iclter: 

CXCII. 
**  They  tell  me 't  is  decided,  you  depart : 

*Tis  wise— 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  psis: 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again : 
To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used  ; — ^I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  slain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  't  is  not  what  it  appears— 
My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  oo  tesn. 

CXCIIL 
**  I  loved,  I  love  you ;   for  this  love  have  kwt 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  estecs^ 
And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream; 
Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  't  is  not  to  boast,— 

None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  IdeeM* 
I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest— 
I've  nothing  to  reproach  or  to  request. 
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pxciv. 

ive  b  of  maii'i  life  a  thing  apartt 
man's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart ; 
|own,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
B,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 
r  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange : 
all  these  resources,  we  but  one^ 
gain,  and  be  again  undone. 

CXCV. 

proceed  in  pleasure  and  in  pride, 

and  loving  many ;  all  is  o^er 
1  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
06  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core : 
ukl  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 
aion,  which  still  rages  as  before, 
swell — forgive  me,  love  me — ^No, 

ia  idle  now — but  let  it  go. 

CXCVL 

It  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 
,  I  think,  I  can  collect  my  mind ; 
ftiU  rushes  where  my  spirit  *s  set, 
tlie  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
IS  femmine,  nor  can  forget — 
accept  one  image,  madly  blind : 
tae  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 
(  my  fond  heart  to  my  fixM  souL 
CXCVII. 

0  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 

)  not  sot  my  seal  upon  tliis  sheet, 
may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 
ry  can  scarce  be  more  complete : 
lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 
uns  the  wretch  who  fain  tlie  blow  would  meet. 
It  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 
ivith  life,  to  love  and  pray  fur  you!" 

CXCVIII. 
was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper, 
neat  little  crow-<{uill,  slight  and  new : 
white  hand  coukl  hardly  reach  the  taper, 
led  as  magnetic  needles  do, 
ie  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her; 

1  a  sun-flower ;   "  EUe  vmi»  mil  partout^'' 
cut  upon  a  white  cornelian, 

as  supcrf;ne,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 
>on  Juan*8  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 
•roceed  with  his  adventure  is 

on  the  public  altogether: 
je,  however,  what  they  say  to  this 
»ur  in  an  author's  cap 's  a  feather, 
great  mischief's  done  bji  their  caprice); 
ir  approbation  wo  experience, 
oy  '11  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 
I  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 
in  twelve  books  \  each  book  containing, 

and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 

ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
Mem ;  the  episodes  are  three : 
jna  view  of  hell  *8  in  training, 
tyle  of  Virgil  and  of  H(»mcr, 
'  name  of  Epic 's  no  misnomer. 


CCI. 

AS  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 
With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  Rules, 

The  vade  mtcum  of  the  true  sublime. 
Which  makes  so  many  poets  and  some  fools ; 

Prose  poets  like  blank-verse — I  'm  fond  of  rhyrae^ 
Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 

I  've  got  new  mythological  lilachinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 

ecu. 

There 's  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before. 

And  bore  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween, 
(Not  that  I  have  not  severid  merits  more); 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen  ; 
They  so  embellish,  that  'tis  quite  a  bore 

Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through. 

Whereas  this  story 's  actually  true. 

CCIII. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To-  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts; 
AU  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal. 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  m  Seville, 
SaiD  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  deviL 

CCIV. 
If  evor  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I  'U  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  tluMO 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows. 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 
I  'U  call  the  work  **  Longinus  iiet  a  Bottle, 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle." 

CCV. 
Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope : 

Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Word8worlh,Coleri(Ige,Southey , 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 

The  second  drunk,  the  tliird  so  quaint  and  moutliey 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope, 

And  Campbell's  Hippocrenc  is  somewhat  drouthy: 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  witli  the  muse  of  Moore : 

CCVI. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that 's  his  : 
Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness,  like  **  the  Blut^,** 

(There 's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this): 
Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss- 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not — the  rod. 
But  if  you  don't,  I  'U  lay  it  on,  by  G — d ! 

CCVII. 
If  any  person  should  presume  to  af»sert 

The  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray 
That  ihcy  will  not  cry  out  before  they  're  hurt , 

Then  that  they  'U  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
(Bui,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert) 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay ; 
Besides,  in  canto  twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  |>eople  go. 
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CCVIII. 

If^  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortu(Mity  of  mind, 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  "  the  moral  cannot  find," 
I  lell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies — 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make. 

They  also  lie  too— under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 

The  public  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they  'U  Uke  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral); 
Meantime,  they  '11  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  reader  should  grow  skittish, 
I  've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — ^the  British. 

ccx. 

1  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

1  'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 

An  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI. 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  insure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three-monthly ;  I 
Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  't  were  in  vain  to  try. 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
TVeat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCXII. 

•*  Non  €go  hoe  ferrem  cnlida  juventa 

CoruuU  Plancoy^  Horace  said,  and  so 
my  I,  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 

Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenla), 

I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
III  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

CCXIII. 
But  now,  at  thirty  years,  my  hair  is  gray — 

(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 
I  »s— ,f,»it  of  a  peruke  the  other  day,) 

.•-,  Heart  is  not  much  greener;  and,  in  short,  I 
Have  squandered  my  whole  summer  while  't  was  May, 

And  feci  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort;  I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 
And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 
No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more  on  me 

I'he  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew. 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  s«e 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new. 
Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee : 

TliinkV  thou  the  honey  with  tliose  objects  grew  7 
Alas !  H  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power, 
T^  dtmbio  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 


^CXV. 

No  more— no  more— Oh!  never  more, my  betit, 
Cuurl  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  cme; 

The  illusion 's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse ; 

And  in  thy  stead  I  *ve  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 

Though  Heaven  knows  how  it  ever  ibimd  a  kxipneoL 

CCXVI. 

My  days  of  love  are  over— me  no  more  * 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widov, 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before— 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  1  did  do: 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er; 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid,  too ; 

So,  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  roust  take  up  with  avarice. 

ccxvn. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleasure; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 

Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I  've  spoken, 
**  Time  is,  time  was,  time 's  past,"  a  chymic treasure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  oetimes— 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rfayroei. 

ccxvin. 

What  is  the  end  of  fame?  'tis  but  to  fiD 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper ; 

Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill, 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour; 

For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kiO ; 
And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  ** midnight  taper," 

To  have,  when  tlie  original  is  dust, 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust 

CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  ot  man?  old  Egjrpt's  king, 

Cheops,  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid ; 
But  somebody  or  other,  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coflin's  lid ; 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 

ccxx. 

But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy. 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  **  Alas  ! 
All  things  that  have  been  born  were  bora  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  death  mows  down  to  hay)  u  grast; 
You've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantlj, 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pass- 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXI. 
But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader !  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser!    the  bard — that's  I-^ 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand, 

And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good  bye! 
We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 

Kach  other;  and  if  nut,  I  shall  not  try  j 

Your  patience  further  than  by  jtltis  short  salnpi^' 
'T  were  well  if  others  foUow'd  my  example. 
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cczxn. 

book«  fironi  thu  my  solitude ! 
ie«  on  the  waters,  go  thy  ways  1 
I  believe,  thy  vein  be  food. 
Id  will  find  thee  after  many  days." 
Hhey  *8  read,  and  Wordswoi  th  understood, 
lielp  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise— 
rst  rhymes  are  Southey's,  every  line: 
take,  reader!  take  them  not  for  mine. 


CANTO  II. 


rho  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 
France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 
log  them  upon  all  occasions, 
I  their  morab;  never  mind  the  pain: 
>f  mothers  and  of  educations, 
s  case,  were  but  employM  in  vain, 
,  way,  that 's  ratho-  of  the  oddest,  he 
vested  of  his  native  modesty. 

II. 
It  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
bird  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 
isk  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 

had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north; 
'  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
1  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth— 
ixteen  causing  a  divorce 
s  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

III. 
f  that  K  puzzles  mo  at  all, 
ngs  be  consider^ :    first,  there  was 
lother,  mathematical, 
never  mind  ;  his  tutor,  an  old  ass  ; 
Oman — (that's  quite  natural, 
the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass); 

rather  old,  not  much  m  unity 
jTOung  wife — a  time,  and  opportunity. 

IV. 
I,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 
mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 
md  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes, 
the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
commands  u%  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
est  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 
salh,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 
evotion,  dust — perhaps  a  name. 

V. 
t  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz^ 

town,  I  recollect  it  well — 

the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is 
(before  Peru  IcarnM  to  rebel); 
sweet  cirls — I  mean  such  graceful  ladies, 
ry  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
tcribe  it,  though  so  m'lch  it  strike, 
it— I  never  saw  the  like : 
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VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb  / 

New  bn^e,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle. 
No— none  of  these  will  do ; — and  then  their  garb! 

Their  veil  and  petticoat— Alas  !    to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto— then  their  feet  and  ancles ! — well. 
Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse— come  let's  be  steady^- 

VII. 
Chaste  Muse  I — well,  if  you  must,  you  rous*) — the  ve9 

Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand. 
While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  tumn  you  pale. 

Flashes  into  the  heart: — all  sunny  land 
Of  love !  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To  say  my  prayers — ^but  never  was  there  plano'J 
A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley. 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli. 

VIII. 

But  to  our  tale :   the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent. 

But  why  ? — we  leavo  the  reader  in  the  dork— 
'T  was  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meaul« 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  sprincrs 

He  was  to  travel ;   and,  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings). 

She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  believed: 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice— and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

X. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 

Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday-school 
For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 

(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil  or  the  fool; 
Infants  of  three  years  old  were  Uught  that  day. 

Dunces  were  whipp'd  or  set  upon  a  stool : 
The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 
Spurred  her  to  teach  another  generation. 

XI. 
Juan  embark'd— the  ship  got  under  weigh. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough  ; 
A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  hay. 

As  I,  who  'vo  crofls'd  it  oO,  know  well  enough ; 
And,  standing  upon  dock,  the  dashing  spray 

Flif^s  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough  ( 
And  there  ie  stood  to  take,  and  take  again. 
His  first — ^perhaps  his  last — farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 
I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  sec  one's  native  land  receding  through 
Tlie  growing  waters — it  unmans  one  quite  ; 

Esi>ecially  when  life  is  rather  new : 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  k)oks  white- 

But  almost  every  other  country's  blue. 
When,  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance. 
We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 
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XIIL 

So  Juan  stood  betiilder'd  on  the  deck: 
Tlie  wind  sung,  cordage  ttrainV,  and  taOora  nrore, 

And  the  ship  creakM,  the  town  became  a  speck, 
From  which  a':Tay  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 
Against  sea-sickness  ;  try  it,  sir,  before 

You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true. 

For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stem. 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far: 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn. 
Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war ; 

There  is  a  sort  of  unexpressM  concern, 
A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one*s  heart  ajar : 

At  leav'mg  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 

And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  hod  got  many  things  to  leave — 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And,  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  tJic  heart  endears— 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

XVI. 
So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  capUve  Jews 

By  Babel's  water,  still  remembering  Sion : 
I  'd  weep,  but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  muse. 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on; 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sighed,  and  thought. 

While  his  salt  tears  dropt  into  the  salt  sea, 
**  Sweets  to  tlie  sweet  ;*'  (I  like  so  much  to  quote : 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,  H  is  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave,)  and  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation, 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIII. 
**  Farewell,  my  Spain !  a  long  farewell  !*'  he  criod, 

•*  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  ihce  no  more. 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide ! 

Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 
Firewoll,  too,  dearest  Julia!" — (hrrc  he  drew 
ilff  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

•»  And  oh !   if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear^ 
But  that 's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh !  my  fair ! 
Or  think  of  any  thmg,  excepting  thee ; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic"^ 

.  Here  Itie  ship  gave  a  korck,  and  he  grew  aea-iick). 


XX. 

^  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth— (here  be  feO  wto) 
Oh,  Julia !  what  is  every  other  woe  !^ 

(For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  Uquor— 
Pedro !   Bauisu !   help  me  down  bek>w). 

Julia,  my  k>ve ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) 
Oh,  Julia! — (this  cursed  vessel  pitches  so)— 

Bebved  JuUa!  hear  me  still  beseeching— 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching). 

XXI. 
He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas  !  attends. 
Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art. 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 
Or  death  of  those  we  doat  on,  when  a  part 

Of  us  dies  with  them,  as  each  Ibnd  hope  ends : 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  ptlbetK, 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic 

XXII. 
Love 's  a  capricious  power ;   I  've  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  best. 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold. 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 
Against  all  noble  maladies  ho 's  bold. 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet. 
Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh; 
Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXUI. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 

About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowds; 
Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein. 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 
And  purgatives  arc  dangerous  to  his  rei^n, 

Sea-sickness  death :    his  love  was  perfect,  how  tM 
Could  Juan's  passion,  while  tlie  billows  roar, 
Resist  liis  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before? 

XXIV. 
The  ship,  called  the  most  holy  *«  Trinidads," 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 
For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  bom: 
They  were  relations,  and  for  tliem  he  had  a 

Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mom 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

XXV. 
His  suite  consi^ed  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pcdrillo, 
Who  several  long^iages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  Rpcechless  on  his  (NUnVi 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammo<:k,  lon»M  for  land. 

His  heacl-uche  being  increased  by  every  biDow; 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  |iorl-hole  madi 
His  birth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXV!. 
'T  was  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale; 
And  though  't  was  nnt  much  In  a  naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  lo(»k'(l  a  Uttle  pskf 
For  sailors  arc,  in  fart,  a  different  kin'l: 

At  sunset  they  bogsin  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  vhow'd  it  would  come  on  to  hlowi 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  uiast  or  so. 
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XXVIL 

k,  the  wind  with  sudden  thifl 
Aip  lif  ht  into  the  trough  of  the  Mt, 
her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 
■tem-poat,  also  shatterM  the 
stem-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
n  out  her  present  jeopardy, 
are  away:  'twas  time  to  sound 
lad  there  were  four  feet  water  Ibund. 

xxvin. 

people  instantly  was  put 
>umps,  and  the  remainder  set 
irt  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not, 
mid  not  corae  at  the  leak  as  yet; 
did  get  at  it  really,  but 
talration  was  an  even  bet : 
sh*d  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling, 
ust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of  muslin, 

XXIX. 

ling;  but  all  such  ingredients 

)  been  rain,  and  they  must  have  gone  down 

I  their  efforts  and  expedients, 

!  pumps :  1  *m  glad  to  make  them  known 

'other-tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

ns  of  water  were  upthrown 

hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone 

naker,  Mr.  Man,  of  London. 

XXX. 

ced,  the  weather  seemM  to  abate, 
he  leak  they  reckonM  to  reduce, 
)  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
land  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 
•v  fresh  again:  as  it  grew  late 
ne  on,  and,  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 
'h  all  descriptive  power  transcends— 
)  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 

XXXI. 

f  motionless,  and  seemM  upset : 
left  the  hold,  and  washed  the  decks, 

scene  men  do  not  soon  forget; 
snember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 

thing  that  brings  regret, 
leir  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks : 
igs  are  much  talkM  of  by  the  divers 
-s  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

XXXII. 
le  masts  were  cut  away, 
and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went, 
St  foUow'd:  but  the  ship  still  lay 
'e  log,  and  baffled  our  intenL 
,  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
at  last  (although  we  never  meant 
all  till  every  hope  was  blighted), 
I  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 

xxxni. 

nly  supposed,  while  this 
on   >ome  people  were  unquiet ; 
ers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
iir  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 
e  able  seamen,  deeming  his 
y  oV,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 
1  occasions  tars  will  ask 
sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 


XXXIV. 

Tbert's  noa(^t,no  doubt,  so  much  the  spiru  calmi 

As  rum  and  true  rehgion ;  thus  it  was. 
Soma  plundered,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms, 

The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bus 
The  hoarse  harah  waves  kept  time ;  fright  cured  the 
qualms 

Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  mawt : 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamour'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

XXXV. 
Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years. 
Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 

It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears. 
As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 

Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 
Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
Thought  itwouki  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. 

XXXVI. 
**  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  **  for  it  will  be 

All  one  an  hour  hence."    Juan  answer'd,  **  No  * 
'Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  mo, 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes :" — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he. 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow; 
And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor. 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 
The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 
Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation. 
In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 
To  follow  Juan's  wake  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVUI. 
But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  luU'd :  the  masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  increased ;  lAoals  round  her,  but  no  shore. 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpsb  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale— 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  saiL 

XXXIX. 
Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd. 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect; 
But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast 

Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect  7 
But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 

'Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wrcck'd: 
And  though  't  is  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
'T  is  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

XL. 
There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl'd  them,and  from  thenr«t. 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 

A  jury-mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  'uca. 
Still  swam — though  oot  exactly  like  a  duck« 
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XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps  was  rather  less. 

But  the  ship  labourM  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope, 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess 
Was  scant  enough  j   in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appeared  in  sight. 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XUI. 
Again  the  weather  threatened, — again  blew 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fcro  and  after  hold 
Water  appearM  ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold. 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  wore  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps: — a  wreck  complete  she  roll*d, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XLIII. 
Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 
Could  do  no  more ;   he  was  a  man  in  years. 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  tea. 
And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  fears 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman^s  be. 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children. 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 

l^e  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head ;   and,  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  saints — but  there  were  none 

To  pay  then)  with ;  and  some  lookM  o'er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats :   and  there  was  one 

That  bcggM  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution. 

Who  told  him  to  be  damnM — in  his  c<Mafusioii. 

XLV. 
Some  lashM  them  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes  as  if  going  to  a  fair ; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun. 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their  hair ; 
And  others  went  on,  as  they  had  begun. 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
riiat  a  tight  boat  will  hvo  in  a  rough  sea. 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 

XLVI. 
The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition. 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 
'T  was  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less : 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ; 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  butter 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLvn. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 

Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 
Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 

A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below. 
And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met, 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon ; 

Then  there  wu  mm,  eight  gallon  in  a  puncheon. 


XLvm. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 

Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ;  ^ 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad,  ^ 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail. 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  m  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ;      ^ 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored,  ^  ^ 

To  tare  one  half  the  people  then  un  board.         p 

XLIX. 

*T  was  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;    like  a  veil. 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  fron 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  niask'd  but  to  assail; 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  sboim, 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelve  days  had  Feir 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  rail. 
With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  lau|ii'd| 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd, 
And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 

Half  epileptical,  and  half  liysterical : 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

U, 

At  hali^past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  spar*, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose, 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tan, 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use: 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars ; 
The  boats  put  off  overcrowded  with  their  cre«Si 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 

And,  going  down  head-fbremosf — sunk,  in  short 

Ln. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  tlie  wild  farewell ! 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brtre; 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  ydl, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wvn, 
Like  one  who  grapples  witli  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Lin. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;   and  then  all  was  hush'd. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  rennorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd. 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

LIV. 
The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  ofi*  before. 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hartlly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  Mew, 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 

And  then  they  wcie  too  many,  though  so  fe«r<^ 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boal. 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afkwi. 
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LV. 

Mriah*d ;  near  two  hundred  •ouUi 
mr  bodies ;   and,  what 's  worse,  alas ! 
latbolics  the  ocean  rolls, 
wait  seTeral  week^,  before  a  mass 
B  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 
I  people  know  what  *s  come  to  pass, 
I?  out  their  money  on  the  dead- 
francs  for  every  mass  that  *s  sakL 

LVI. 

•  the  loog-boat,  and  there 

to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place ; 

if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

ore  ihe  magisterial  face 

;•  gives,  while  poor  PedriUo's  pair 

re  crying  for  their  owner's  case  j 

gh  a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita) 

getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVII. 
et,  too,  he  tried  to  save ; 
me  caose,  conducive  to  his  loss, 
Irunk,  he  jumpM  into  the  wave, 
)  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 
uad  a  wine-and-watery  grave : 
not  rescue  him,  ahhough  so  close, 
sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 
boat— the  crew  kept  crowding  in  iL 

Lvni. 

ipuieU — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 
t,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  thild^ 
things  the  memory  reposes 
mess, — stood  howUng  on  the  brink, 
gs  have  such  intellectual  noses!) 
be  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 
ight  him  up,  and,  ere  he  stepp'd 
I  in,  then  aAer  him  he  leap'd. 

UK. 
*d  his  money  where  he  coidd 
icrsoQ,  and  Pedrilio's  too, 
do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would, 
g  what  himself  to  say  or  do, 
g  wave  his  dread  renew'd  ; 
listing  they  might  still  get  through, 
iiere  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 
ik'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

LX. 
|h  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 
111  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas, 
e  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 
not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze ; 
'd  o'er  the  stem,  and  kept  them  wet, 
them  bale  without  a  moment's  case, 
elves  as  well  as  hopes  were  darop'd, 
Uttle  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXI. 
mwent  in  her:   the  long-boat  stiQ 
water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 
ititch'd  together,  answering  ill 
111,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 
wave  roli'd  menacing  to  fill, 
peril  all  before  surpass'd, 
or  those  who  perish'd  with  the  cutter, 


i.xn. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fwry^  a  sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale:  to  run 

Before  the  sea,  until  it  should  grow  fine. 
Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  bo  done : 

A  few  teap^poonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Was  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags. 

And  most  of  them  had  little  cbthes  but  rags. 

Lxni. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 
Which  led  scarce  room  ibr  motion  or  ezertioB : 

They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case. 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immersion. 

While  t'  other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  plaoa. 
At  watch  and  walch ;  thus,  shivering  like  the  tertaaa 

Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fiU'd  their  boat. 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great-coat. 

Lxnr. 

'T  is  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 
Prolongs  it;  this  is  obvious  to  physicians. 

When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  fiiends  nor  wifii^ 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions. 

Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  kaifr 
Nor  shears  of  Atropot  beibre  their  visions : 

Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevi^. 

And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

'TIS  said  that  persons  living  oo  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why* 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors,— yet  so  true  it  is. 

That  some,  I  really  think,  Ho  never  die  ; 
Of  any  croditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is. 

And  that 's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 
In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 
Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXVI. 
'T  is  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought. 

And  stand,  hke  rocks,  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot. 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  craising  hero  and  thef 
She  had  a  curious  crow  as  well  as  cargo. 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXYII. 
But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production. 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day  * 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey : 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 

Bears  vegetables  in  a  grumbl'mg  way. 
Tour  labouring  people  think,  beyond  all  questioM* 
Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

Lxvin. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  dsy  there  came  on  a  calm. 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  nught  i 

And,  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
LulI'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  thoy  woke  they  felt  a  quaha. 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
llnstead  of  hotrding  it  with  due  treeisaoo 
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LXIX. 

The  conteqirence  was  easily  foreseen— 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dhie? 

Tli^y  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  fooUsh  men ! 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 

Bot,  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  rictuaL 

LXX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air, 
And  ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unweanM  dnld : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floatinf  there. 
The  sea  and  sky  were  bhie,  and  clear,  and  mild— 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  oocild  they  do  7  and  hunger's  rage  grew  wild 

8«  Joan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating. 

Was  kill'd,  and  portion'd  out  for  present  eating. 

LXXL 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide. 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

Tlie  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died. 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied). 
As  a  great  favour,  one  of  the  fore-paws. 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devour'd  >t,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

Lxxn. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind— the  burning  mm 
Blister'd  and  scorch'd;  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 

They  lay  Uke  carcasses  ;  and  hope  was  none. 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other — all  wss  done. 
Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  mi^t  tee 

The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

Lxxni. 

At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
WhisperM  another,  and  thus  it  went  round. 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew. 
An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
T  was  but  his  own,  suppress'd  till  now,  he  found : 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows'  food. 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd  of  shoes ; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  dcspair'd. 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  chooee ; 
At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  and  prepared. 

But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  muse— ^ 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 
Th^  took  by  force  fi'om  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 
The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and  handed 

In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded. 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolutioii, 
By  wnich  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter- 
Awl  the  lot  fbO  oo  Juan's  lucklesi  tutor. 


LXXVI. 

He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 
The  surgeon  had  his  instruments  and  bled 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 
You  hardly  ooukl  perceive  when  he  was  desd. 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  faith. 
Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bnd, 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd. 

And  then  held  out  hss  jogplas  and  wrist. 


Lxxvn. 

The  sorgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee. 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  momont,  he 
Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  vejiii: 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 
And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brun 

Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow'd  o'er  the  billow- 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  PedriJb. 

LXXVOL 

Tlie  sailors  ate  hhm,  all  save  three  or  four, 
Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 

Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  mudi  more ; 
'T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  hn  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX. 

'T  was  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  &ct. 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme: 

For  they,  who  were  meet  ravenous  in  the  act, 
Went  raging  mad— Lord !  how  they  did  UasplMM! 

And  foam  and  roU,  with  strange  ooovulsioos  rick'd, 
Drinking  salt  water  like  a  mountain-stream. 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screechmg,  swfcns^ 

And,  with  hysna  laughter,  di^  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infficiios, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough.  Heaven  kaovi; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  tbdr  reodlection. 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes; 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection. 
As  if  not  wam'd  sufficiently  by  thoee 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  saste, 
As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself^  because. 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate, 
There  were  some  other  reaa<»is :   the  fine  ««i 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late. 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saring  dsuie, 

Was  a  small  present  made  ,to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

Lxxxn. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remam'd. 
But  it  was  used  sparingly,— some  were  afiiid, 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain'd. 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstaia*d. 
Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  sons  had : 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  ooddf 

And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  hoAj. 
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Lxxxni. 

lo't  fate  should  shocking  be, 

Ugolino  condescends 

eed  of  his  arch-enemy 

tA  after  he  politely  ends 

bes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

'  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends, 

eck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty, 

g  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

LXXXIV. 
e  ni^t  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain, 
heir  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of  earth 
y  summer  dust ;  till  taught  by  pain, 
know  not  what  good  water 's  worth : 
»en  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 
unishM  boat's-crew  had  your  birth, 
lert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 
rourself  where  Truth  is— >in  a  well. 

LXXXV. 

n  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer, 

found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 

1  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 

ihey  deem'd  its  moisture  was  complete, 

L  out,  and,  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 

ave  thought  the  scanty  drau^t  so  sweet 

if  porter,  to  their  thinking 

I  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 

ced  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
be  moisture,  which  like  nectar  streamM  ; 
rereoyens,  their  swoln  tongues  were  black, 
man*s  in  hell,  who  vainly  screamM 
leggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
lew,  when  every  drop  had  seemM 
learnn — if  this  be  true,  indeed, 
ins  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

Lxxxvn. 

wo  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
iiem  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
(bust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 
i  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
lessmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
on  him,  and  said,  ^  Heaven's  will  be  done! 
ing !"  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
S  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

LXXXVIII. 
her  had  a  weaklier  child, 
heek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 
t  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
I,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 
a  a  part  from  oflT  the  weight 
asing  on  his  father's  heart, 
p  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 
LXXXIX. 

bent  his  sire,  and  nerer  raised 
rom  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
e  tips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed ; 
he  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 
s  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
and  for  a  moment  seemM  to  roam, 

from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
I  chiki'a  mouth— but  in  vain. 


ItC. 

The  boy  expired— the  &ther  held  the  clay. 
And  k>ok*d  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  hist 

Death  lefl  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past 

He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 
T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  't  was  cast  * 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shivering 

And  gave  no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbe  quivering. 

xcr. 

Now  over-head  a  nunbow,  bursting  through 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  lea. 

Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue: 
And  all  within  its  arch  appearM  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
WaxM  broad  and  waving  Uke  a  banner  free. 

Then  changed  Uke  to  a  bow  that 's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyoM  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

xcu. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  chameleon, 
The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun. 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion. 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one. 

Just  Uke  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  tlw  muffle). 

XCHL 
Our  shipwreck'4  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omeiH— 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 
'T  was  an  oki  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  nc^  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rambow  look'd  like  hope- 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope. 

XCIV. 

About  this  time,  a  beautiful  white  bird. 
Web-footed,  not  unUke  a  dove  in  skee 

And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 
Upon  its  course),  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes. 

And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heara 
The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 

It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  tiU 

Night  feU : — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  stiU. 

xcv. 

But  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 

'T  was  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch. 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter'd  bark 

Was  not  80  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church ; 
And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark. 

Returning  there  from  her  successful  search. 
Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall. 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  alL 

XCVI. 
With  twiUght  K  again  came  on  to  Mow, 

But  not  with  violence ;  the  stars  shone  out. 
The  boat  made  «ray ;  yet  now  they  were  so  k>w. 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  Uiey  were  about , 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  ^No!** 

The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doobi- 
Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  gam- 
And  an  nustook  about  the  latter  once. 
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XCVIL 

As  morning  broke,  the  fight  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out,  and  twore 

If  *t  was  nut  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray 
He  wishM  that  land  be  never  might  see  more: 

And  the  rest  rubbM  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay, 
Or  thought  they  «aw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
shore; 

For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 

Ptftinct  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIH. 
And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears. 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 
Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 

And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 
While  a  few  prayM — (the  first  time  for  some  years)— 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep ;  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 
And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 
The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 

They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawkVbill  kind. 
And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  sodly,  caught  her, 

Which  yielded  a  day*s  life,  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter. 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind: 
They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 
The  land  af  pear'd,  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew. 
Set  by  a  current,  toward  it:  they  were  lost 

In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 
To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  ton'd. 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  ^tna,  some  the  highlands 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CI. 
Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale. 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 
Ldke  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale: 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four ; 
And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 

To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before. 
Though  the  two  sharks  still  followed  them,  and  dash'd 
The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash'd. 

cn. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 

Such  things,  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew ; 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perished,  until  witherM  to  these  few. 

But  chiefly  by  a  spedes  of  self>slaughter. 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen. 
Unequal  m  its  aspect  here  and  there, 

'I*hey  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green. 
That  waved  in  forest  tops,  and  smoothM  the  air. 

And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  as  \  screen 
FVom  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and 

Lately  seemM  any  object  that  shouU  sweep 

AwKf  tfie  vast,  anlt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 


cnr. 

The  shore  lookM  wild,  without  the  trace  of  dup, 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves  ;  but  they 

Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  courM  they  no, 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay* 

A  reef  between  them  also  now  began  i 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spraj, 

But,  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 

They  ran  the  boat  for  shore,  and  overset  her. 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont; 

And,  having  leamM  to  swim  in  thai  sweet  river, 
Had  often  turn'd  the  art  to  some  account. 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever, 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  passM  the  Hellespost, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselv<»  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did.  : 

CVI 

So,  here,  though  iaint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  timbs,  and  strove  to  ply 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark,  ' 

The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry: 

The  greatest  danger  hare  was  from  a  shark, 
That  carried  off  his  neighbmir  by  the  thigh; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVIL 

Nor  yet  had  be  arrived  but  for  the  oar. 
Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash'd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  oould  strike  no  owre, 
And  the  hard  wave  o'erwhelm'd  him  as  'twaadiih'^ 

Within  his  grasp ;  he  dung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  laah*d; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  hs 

RoUM  on  the  beach,  half  senseiesa,  from  the  am: 

cvni* 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  naib  be  dusf 

Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 
From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 

Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave: 
And  there  he  lay,  full-length,  where  be  was  §m^ 

Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave, 
With  just  enough  of  lifo  to  feel  its  pain. 
And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps  in  vain. 

CIX. 
With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  be  kiok*d  fcr  dnii 

Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  ses, 
But  none  of  them  appear*d  to  share  his  woes, 

Save  one,  a  corpse  from  cot  the  famish*d  ikm. 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  knad 
An  luknown  barren  beach  for  burial  grennd. 

ex. 

And,  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fost, 
And  down  he  sunk,  and,  as  he  sunk,  the  mad 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  him  senass  ptaM: 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretdi'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (thev  jury  mtUI), 
AiKi,  like  a  withered  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  foir  a  thing  m  •'«  wan  focmM  of  day. 
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CXI. 

If  IB  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
Mw  ^ot,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 
•  had  nothing  Qx>re  of  night  nor  day 
is  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim: 
V  this  heavy  fiuntness  passM  away 
MW  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 
{fing  vein,  seemM  throbbing  back  to  life. 
Oh,  though  vanquished,  still  retired  with  strife. 

CXD. 

I  he  openM,  shut,  again  unclosed, 

II  was  doubt  and  dizziness:  he  thought 
was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
ek  again  with  his  despair  overwrought, 
hM  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed ; 

hea  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 
Rrly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
female  iace  of  seventeen. 

Gxm. 

Moding  dose  o^er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
d  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath; 
£Dg  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
hit  answering  spirits  back  from  death: 
hing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
B  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
I  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 

M  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 
d  his  scarce-dad  limbs;  and  the  lair  arm 
ligher  the  faint  head  which  o*er  it  hung ; 
m  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
his  death-like  forehead  ;  then  she  wrung 
iwy  curls,  long  drenchM  by  every  storm ; 
eh'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
ram  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers  too. 

cxv. 

■g  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
tntle  girUand  her  attendant,— one 
ti  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
Bore  robust  of  figure,— then  begun 
B  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

0  the  rocks  which  rooPd  them,  which  the  sun 
•r  Been,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

appeared  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVI. 

r  wtB  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
iparUed  o*er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 
lariDg  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roUM 
ida  behind,  and,  though  her  stature  were 
tlw  highest  for  a  female  mould, 
Mariy  reachM  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 
IS  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 
ik»  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

cxvn. 

1  aud,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyef 

black  aa  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hoe, 
ait  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
il  attraction,  for  when  to  the  view 
■I  ila  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  fBea, 
fith  Boch  force  the  swiflest  arrow  flew ; 
tba  snake,  Ute  coil*d,  who  poura  his  length, 
i  at  onoe  his  venom  and  his  atrength. 
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cxvm. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  km,  her  cheeks*  pure  lye 
Like  twUight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips!  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  modd  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all  *s  don»— 

I  've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

CXIX. 

I  'U  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tb  just 
One  shouU  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 

A  frequent  modd ;  and  if  e^er  she  must 
Yidd  to  stem  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws. 

They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 

Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisd  wroughL 

CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave: 
Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  p-ave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

But  with  our  damsd  this  was  not  the  case : 
Her  dress  was  many-coleur'd,  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face, 
But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone, 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 
Fbw'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  predous  stone 

Flash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking. 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

cxxu. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike : 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  av,  though  firm,  less  firee ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

CXX^CL 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 

With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soil  attentions. 
Which  are  (as  I  must  own)  of  female  growth. 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions  j 
They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 
But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since  Hookc'b 
Achillea  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIV. 
1 11  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair. 

Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise, 
Besides  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 

Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poeU  prize ; 
And  so,  in  short,  the  giris  they  really  were 

They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes. 
Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughtei 
Of  an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  water. 
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oxxv. 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  jouth, 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 
Added  to  his  connexion  with  the  sea. 

Perhaps,  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 

Led  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  mUlion  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 

A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he — ^though  of  men. 
Like  Peter  the  Apostle,~and  he  fish'd 

For  wandering  merchant^vessels,  now  and  th«i, 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd ; 

Tlie  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 
He  sought  in  the  stave-market  too,  and  dish'd 

Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 

cxxvu. 

He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  hacf  built 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A  veiy  handsome  house  fit)m  out  his  guilt. 
And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please. 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building. 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  punt,  and  gilding. 

CXXVHL 
He  had  an  only  daughter  callM  Haidee, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  isles; 
Besides  so  very  beautiful  was  she. 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles: 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 

So  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whil^ 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXXK. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach  below 
The  chff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found. 

Insensible,— not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 
Don  Juan,  ahnost  famishM,  and  half  drownM ; 

But,  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know, 
Tet  deem*d  herself  in  common  pity  tiound, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  **  to  take  him  m, 

A  stranger,"  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

cxxx. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 

Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 
But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  moose. 

Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave; 
Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  ^^wo;," 

Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brav«, 
He  would  have  hos|Mtably  cured  the  stranger. 
And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXL 
And  therrfore,  with  het  maid,  she  thought  it  best 

(A  vn-gin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open*d  his  black  eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest: 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  mxe, 
ft  openM  half  the  turnpike  gates  to  heaven— 
iSaibt  Paul  says  'tis  the  toU  which 


CXXXIL 
They  made  a  fire,  but  such  a  fire  as  they 

Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  "wJi 
Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, 

Some  broken  planks  and  oars,  that  to  the  tooeh 
Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay, 

A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch; 
But,  by  €^*s  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  pksfj 
That  there  was  fuel  to  have  fumiahM  twenty. 

CXXXUL 
He  had  a  bed  of  furs  and  a  pelisse. 

For  Haidee  strippM  her  sables  off  to  make 
His  couch;  and  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease, 

And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  sboobi  awake, 
They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece. 

She  and  her  maid,  and  promised  by  day-break 
To  pay  him  a  firesh  visit,  with  a  dish. 
For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose: 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  hke  the  dead. 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (GtMl  only  knows). 
Just  for  the  present,  and  in  his  luU'd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes 
Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  somethnes  ipread 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years. 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless :— but  the  maid 
Who  smooth'd  his  piltow,  as  she  1^  the  den, 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  n.  moment  suy*d. 
And  tum'd,  believing  that  he  calFd  again. 

He  slamber'd ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  laid 
(The  heart  will  slip  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen)i 

He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

^  CXXXVI.  V 

i  ^d  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went,  j 
/  Enjoining  silence  strict  to  2fO^,  who  ^ 
I  Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant, 
^      She  nemg  wiser  by  a  year  or  two: 


A  year  or  two's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 

And  ZoA  spent  hers  as  most  women  do. 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  m  acquired  in  nature's  good  old  college. 

cxxxvn. 

The  mom  broke,  and  fomd  Joan  ahanbering  stiS 

Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  daah'd  upon 
His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neigboorinf  rill, 

And  the  yoong  beams  of  the  ezcludeid  sun, 
TVoubl^  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fiH; 

And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yec,  for  nooe 
Had  soneHd  more--his  hardships  were  companbvt 
To  those  rekUed  in  my  grand-dad's  Murralive. 

CXXXVIIL 
Not  so  Haidee;  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tnmUsd, 

And  started  fitmi  her  sleep,  and,  torfting  oV, 
Dream'd  of  a  thoossNd  wrecks,  o'er  vrhieh  she  aftnlM, 

And  handsome  corpses  sirew'd  upon  the  shais; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  site  gnmifalBd, 

And  calTd  her  lather's  old  slaves  op,  who  sesw 
u—  In  several  oaths    Armenian,  Tmk^  and  Oreekr- 

be  gpTeB)|TheykMPiraDtwhatlo  ihiek  efeiicb  a  fteaL 
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CXLVI. 

And  Zo£,  when  the  efi;:s  were  ready,  and 
The  cofTee  made,  would  fain  have  wakeaM  Jmn  ; 

But  Haidi>e  stoppM  her  with  her  quick  naaU  huidf 
And  without  word,  a  si^  her  6nger  drew  on 

Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 
And,  the  first  breakfast  spmlM,  prepared  a  new  cue, 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 

That  sleep  which  seein'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awikdt 

cxLvn. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  ched^ 
A  purple  hectic  playM,  like  dying  day 

On  the  snow  tops  of  distant  hills ;   the  streak 
Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay, 

Where  the  blue  veins  k)okM  shadowy,  shrunk,  and  wtak; 
And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  apray. 

Which  wcigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  aill, 

MixM  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vaulu 

CXLVUI. 

And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath*    * 
HushM  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breaMt 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breatlMy 
LullM  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  reat. 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 
Sofl  as  the  callow  cygn^  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 

Although  his  woes  had  tum'd  him  rather  yefiow. 

CXLIX. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  agatav 
But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes,  forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made ; 

For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd, 

He  turnM  from  grisly  sunts,  and  martyrs  hairy. 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  aroee. 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose. 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 
Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose. 

Although  she  told  him  in  good  modem  Greek 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 
That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eaL 

CU. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word. 

Being  no  Grecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear. 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird. 

So  sof\,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear. 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard  ; 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear. 
Without  knowing  why— *n  overpowering  tone. 
Whence  melody  descends,  as  from  a  throne. 

CLH. 
And  Juan  ^^azed,  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  b# 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  speti  n  l>roke 

By  the  watohman,  or  some  such  reality. 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock ; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me. 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber— for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 
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CLDI. 

And  Juan,  too,  wm  help'd  out  from  his  dream. 
Or  b1c«p,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeUn^ 

A  most  prodigious  appetite:   the  steam 
Of  Zoi^'s  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  seines,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire  which  Zo€  kefit  up,  kneding 

To  stir  her  riands,  made  him  quite  awake 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beeP^teak. 

CLIV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles ; 

Goats*  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton. 
And  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles. 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hut  on. 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which. 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 

f  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can*t  help  thinking 
That  the  old  fable  of  the  MinoUur— 

From  which  our  modem  morals,  rightly  shrinking. 
Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 

A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 
The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more, 

lliat  PasiphaS  promoted  breeding  cattle. 

To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVL 

For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef— I  won't  say  much  of  beer. 

Because  't  is  liquor  only,  and  being  far 
From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here :— • 

We  know,  too,  they  are  rery  fond  of  war, 
A  pleasure — ^like  all  pleasures — rather  dear ; 

80  were  the  Cretans — ^from  which  I  infer 

That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVII. 

But  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed. 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 
Throe  or  four  things  for  which  the  Lord  he  praised, 

And,  feeling  still  the  famish'd  vultive  gn^w, 
He  fell  upon  whatever  was  offer'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII. 
He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied  ;  and  she. 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead : 
But  Zo^,  being  older  than  Haidee, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nursed. 
And  fed  by  spoonAils,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLIX. 

And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  sute. 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  &te 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  tnea 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leare  hb  platet 

Unlcm  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place- 
She  snalch'd  it,  and  refused  another  naoreel« 
Btjing,  he.  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horM  iH. 


CLX. 
Next  they— he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter'd 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers — went  to  work. 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scatter'd, 

And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Tot, 
Or  Greek— that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd, 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 
They  fumish'd  him,  entire  except  some  stitchei. 
With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXI. 
And  then  fur  Haidee  tried  her  tongue  at  spealngi 

But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 
Although  he  Itsten'd  so  that  the  young  Gntk  m 

Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end' 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  w^it  eking 

Her  speech  out  to  her  prot^g6  and  friend. 
Till,  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take. 
She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic 

cLxn. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eje, 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy. 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shJJMs 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  k>ng  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  expr^ks'd 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  gMSi'd. 

CLxin. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  words  repeated  afler  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;   but  by  surmise. 
No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look: 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 
Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  hts  book. 

Thus  Juan  leam'd  his  alpha  beta  belter 

From  Haidee's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 

'TIS  pleasing  to  be  echooPd  in  a  strange  toogas 

By  female  lips  and  eyes— that  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  yooogi 

As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  beea ; 
They  smile  so  when  one 's  right,  and  when  one 's  wrssf 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervwt 
PreHure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss  ;— 
I  leam'd  the  Uttle  that  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  or  Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers, 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak. 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  pceadwdi 
Barrow,  South,  TiUotson,  wham  every  wedi 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reaehen 
Of  ekjquence  in  piety  and  prose— 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  tboaa. 

CLXVI. 
As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  winderer  from  the  British  worid  of  ftduosi 
Where  I,  like  other  ^  dogs,  have  had  ny  dayi* 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  paws** 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  away : 

And  an  her  fbob  whom  I  could  lay  the  iask  «. 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  b» 
But  dreama  of  what  has  hotni.  no  bmto  la  be. 
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CLXVII. 
I  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 
t  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 
linfs,  uniTeraal  as  the  sun, 
och  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 
D  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 
in  loTo — as  jou  would  be,  no  doubt, 
oung  benefactress, — so  was  she 
le  way  we  rery  oilen  see. 

CLxvm. 

f  day  by  day-break — rather  eariy 

A,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest— 

I  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest; 
irould  sofUystir  his  locks  so  curly, 
t  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 

all  gently  o*er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 

bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 
rmorn  his  cobur  friishlier  came, 
cry  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence, 
ill,  oecause  health  in  the  human  frame 
«nt,  besides  being  true  love's  essence, 
1  amf  idleness  to  passion's  flame 
and  gunpowder;  and  some  good  lessons 
learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
rhom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 

CLXX 

KiB  fills  the  heart  (without  heart  really 

loogfa  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good), 

sents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, 

I  must  be  sustained  like  flesh  and  blood. — 

oehus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 

fsters  too,  are  amatory  food ; 

8  their  purveyor  from  above 

BOWS,— it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jovo. 

CLXXI. 

A  woke,  be  found  some  good  things  ready, 
a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 
her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 
re  spoken  of  all  this  already — 
petition's  tiresome  and  unwise,— 
in,  afler  bathing  in  the  sea, 
ays  badt  to  cofiee  and  Haidee. 
CLXXU. 
so  young,  and  ono  so  innocent, 
ilhing  pass'd  for  nothing;  Juan  seem'd 
I  't  were  the  kind  of  being  sent, 
n  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream'd, 
ng  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
ber  happiness,  and  whom  she  dcem'd 

happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 
•  itf— ^lappiness  was  bom  a  twin. 

CLXXIII. 
h  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 
ment  of  existence  to  partake 
h  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch, 
h  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake, 
ith  him  for  ever  were  too  much ; 
n  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
sr  own,  her  ocean  treasure,  cast 
:h  wreck — her  first  bvo  and  her  last. 
3c8 


CLXXIV. 
And  thus  a  moon  roUM  on,  and  fair  Haidee 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook: 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  k)ok. 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo. 
But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  moCber, 
So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 

Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pan. 

Without  even  the  encumbrance  of  a  brother, 
The  fi'eest  she  that  ever  gnzeA  on  glass: 

I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison. 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seUom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVI. 

Now  she  protong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  wkj 

So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 
For  little  had  he  wandcr'd  smce  the  day 

On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  from  the  slaA 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay,-« 

And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon, 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast. 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore. 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  a  host. 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  west 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tcm|>est-tosa'd ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billows'  roar. 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  makt 
The  outstretchM  ocean  glitter  Uke  a  lake. 

CLXXVIIL 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagnsi. 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach. 

That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart*s  rain ! 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine :  and  they  may  preach 

Who  please, — the  more  because  they  preadi  in  vai%— « 
IjCt  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  afler. 

CLXXIX. 
Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 
.  The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation  ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  tronfe 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion : 
But  to  return, — get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  head-ache,  you  shall  see  what  then. 

CLXXX. 
Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 

Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll  kiiow 
A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  witli  snow* 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow. 
Afler  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughtei. 
Vie  with  that  draught  of  hoek  and  8od»-water. 
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CLXXXI. 
1  he  coaM— I  Uunk  it  wu  the  coast  that  1 

Was  just  describing — Tes,  it  toas  the  coest^ 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untoss'd. 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  8ea-bird*s  cry, 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  biUow  crossM 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelre  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 
And  ibrth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone. 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none* 

Save  Zo£,  who,  although  with  due  predsioa 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Though  daily  service  was  her  only  mission. 
Bringing  wsrai  water,  wreathing  her  kmg  tresses. 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXXXIII. 
It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 

Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill. 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 

Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still. 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 
And  thtis  they  wanderM  C)rth,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Over  the  sh'ming  pebbles  and  the  shells. 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  hardened  sand. 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  workM  as  it  were  plann'd. 

In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells. 
They  turnM  to  rest ;  and,  each  clasped  by  an  arm. 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight*s  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 
Tliey  lookM  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 

Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 
They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight; 
lliey  heard  the  waves  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 

And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  eadi  othei^^and,  beholding  this, 
Thdr  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 
A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love. 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating,  like  rays 
Into  one  focus  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move. 

And  the  blood 's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze. 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — ^for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  diink  it  must  be  reckoned  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 
By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 

Ueaven    knows  how  long — no  doubt    they  never 
reckon'd ; 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  Mim  of  their  sensations  to  a  second: 
They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured. 

As  if  tlieir  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 
Which,  t>eing  jomM,  like  swarming  bees  they  ching— 
Tbair  haarto  UM  floweis  from  whence  the  honey  spniDf. 


CLXxxvni. 

They  were  alone,  yet  not  akme  as  they 
Who,  shut  in  chambers,  think  it  k>nelines8; 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  star>light  bay, 
The  twilight  gk>w,  which  nnomently  grew  less. 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  \aj 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  prea, 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 

Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  <fie. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear'd  no  eyes  ikm-  ears  oo  that  knie  beacfa, 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  wcrs 

All  in  all  to  each  other:  though  their  speech 
Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language  tkov 

And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 
Found  m  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 

Of  nature's  oracle— first  love,— that  all 

Which  five  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  bt 

CXC. 

Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows. 
Nor  offer'd  any;  she  had  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse. 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 
And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  yoonf  bird; 

And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 

Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 

She  bved,  and  was  beloved— «he  adored. 
And  she  was  worshipp'd ;  after  nature's  &ifaian, 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  puur'd. 
If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  psMOSr- 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 
Again  to  be  o'ercoine,  again  to  dash  oo ; 

And,  beating  'gainst  kU  bosom,  Haidee's  besit 

Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

cxcn. 

Alas !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Was  that  in  which  the  hear*  is  ahrajrs  (iill. 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power. 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  cannot  annul. 
But  pays  ofl*  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

cxcm. 

Alas !  for  Juan  and  Haidee !  they  were 

So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  tlien  never. 
Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 

Had  run  the  risk  of  being  danmM  for  ever; 
And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  rivor, 
And  hell  and  purgatory— but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  shouM  not. 

CXCIV. 
Th6y  look  upon  each  other,  and  their' eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moon-light ;  and  her  white  am  daip 
Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  hen  lies 

Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasfjs ; 
She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  hi»  sighs, 

tie  hers  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 
And  thus  tliey  form  a  group  that's  quite  anliqae. 
Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 
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cxcv. 

Ml  deep  and  burning  momenti  pasted, 
ank  to  sleep  mthin  her  arms, 
but  aU  tenderly,  though  fast, 
I  bead  upon  her  bosom's  chamis, 
then  her  eye  to  heayen  is  cast, 
the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 
z  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 
uited,  and  with  all  it  grants. 

CXCVL 

n  it  gazes  on  a  light, 
moaient  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
n  scare  the  host  in  sight, 
h  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
i  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 
ig  his  most  hoarded  chest, 
but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
atch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

CXCVII. 

es  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
lath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 
ess,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
Niscious  of  the  joy  *t  is  giving, 
t,  inflicted,  passed,  and  proved, 
depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving ; 
thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors, 
U1D8,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

CXCVIII. 

jhM  her  lover — and  that  hour 
ind  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 
'  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 
rav&-wom  love  had  made  their  bower, 
l^ht  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 
tars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 
lappier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 
e  of  women !   it  is  known 
rely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
its  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 
lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 
evenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
juick,  and  crusiiing  ;  yet  as  real 
iua — what  they  inflict  they  feeL 

CC. 
;  for  man,  to  man  so  of\  unjust, 
o  to  women  ;    one  sole  bond 
treachery  is  all  ihcir  tnist ; 
:onceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
)1,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond? 
lusbaiid,  next  a  faithless  lover, 
,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over. 

ccr. 

lover,  sonic  take  drams  or  prayers, 
their  household,  othens  dissipation, 

ay,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 

advantage  of  a  virtuous  station  ; 

e'er  can  better  their  afTaini, 

g  an  unnatural  situation, 
palare  to  ti>e  dirty  hovel : 

3  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel 


ccn. 

Haidee  was  nature's  bride,  and  know  not  this ; 

Haklee  was  passion's  child,  bom  where  the  sua 
Showers  triple  hght,  and  scorches  even  the  kiia 

Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  k>ve,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing— She  had  nought  to  fev, 
Hope,  care,  nor  k>ve  beyond,  her  heart  beat  /icrs. 

ccm. 

And  oh!  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beatl 
How  much  it  costs  us !  yet  each  rising  throb 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  eflfect  so  sweet. 
That  wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 

Joy  of  its  alchymy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths  ;  even  conscience,  too,  has  a  tough  job 

To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim. 

So  good — ^I  wonder  Casileroagh  don't  tax  'em. 

CCIV. 

And  now  't  was  done— on  the  lone  shore  were  pli^ited 
Their  hearts ;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  ibed 

Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  Ughted  : 
Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed| 

By  their  own  feelings  hallowM  and  united, 
Their  priest  was  solitude,  and  tliey  were  wed  : 

And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 

Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

ccv. 

Oh  love !  of  whom  great  Ceesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  (he  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter— 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave)— 
Oh  Love !   thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil. 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVI. 
Thou  makest  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious. 

And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men : 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  history's  pen ; 
Their  Uves  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various,—* 

Such  worthies  time  will  never  see  again : — 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  thin;;:;  the  same  luck  holds. 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

ccvu. 

Thou  makest  philosophers  :    there 's  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  rrew  ! 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 

By  thetirics,  quite  practicable  too  ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  in:!ure  us 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new). 
"Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us  f* 
So  said  the  royal  sage,  Sardanapalus. 

CCVIII. 

But  Juan!    had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia? 

And  should  he  have  .orgolten  her  so  soon? 
'■  I  can't  but  say  it  seems  t  >  mu  most  truly  a 
I      Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  nioou 
I  Docs  these  tlrngs  for  us,  and  whenever  nowiy  a 
I      Palpitation  rises,  't  is  her  boon, 
!  Else  how  tlie  dcvd  is  it  tlial  fresh  features 
1  Have  such  a  charm  for  wt  oo'tr  huu^an  creatures  ' 
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CANTO  n. 


CCIX. 

1  hate  inconstancy — I  k>athe,  detest, 
AUior,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 

or  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  hts  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

Lof^i  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest. 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 

I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

ccx. 

Bvt  soon  philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 
And  whisper'd,  **  think  of  every  sacred  tie !" 

••  I  will,  my  dear  philosophy  !"  I  said, 
••  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh  heaven !  her  eye ! 

1 11  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 
Or  neither— out  of  curiosity." 

**Stop!"  cried  philosophy,  with  ur  so  Grecian 

(TlKMigfa  she  was  maskM  then  as  a  fair  Venetian) — 

CCXI. 

*«Stnpr*  so  I  stopp'd.— But  to  return:  that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 

Than  adroiratkm  due  where  nature's  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 

Some  favoured  object;   and  ai«  in  the  niche 
A  lovely  statue  we  almost  ar'ore. 

This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  n  al 

b  but  a  heightening  of  the  **  beau  ideal.** 

CCXII. 
'T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 
PUtoiuc,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filtered  through  the  skies, 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXIII. 

Yet  His  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 
For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 

la  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

'T  would  save  us  many  a  heart-ache,  many  a  shilling 
(For  we  must  get  them  any  how,  or  grieve), 

Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver ! 

ccxrv. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven. 
But  changes  night  and  day  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 
And  darkness  and  destniction  as  on  high; 

But  wheii  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and  riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turn'd  to  tears, 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile. 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function. 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while 

That  all  the  rest  cre«p  in  and  form  a  junction, 
Iiike  knots  of  Vipers  ox\  a  dunghill's  boil, 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
f^  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrail. 
Cite  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  **  ceatrai.** 


CCXVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  mart 
In  this  anatomy,  I  've  finish*d  now 

Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  hefbre, 
That  being  about  the  number  111  alk)w 

Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 
And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow, 

Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haidee,  to  plead 

For  them  and  theirs  with  ail  who  deign  to  reuL 


CANTO  m. 


Hail,  Muse !  et  atltra. — We  left  Joan  slee|>io(i 
Pillow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast. 

And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  wecpbfi 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart  too  deeply  Uen*d 

To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spvit  creeping, 
Or  knew  who  rested  there ;  a  foe  to  rest 

Had  soird  the  current  of  her  sinless  yean. 

And  tum'd  her  pure  hearths  purest  bk>od  to  tevL 

n. 

Oh,  love !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  oars 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?  Ah, why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowcn, 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh? 
As  those  who  doat  on  odours  pluck  the  flowen, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die' 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cheriih 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 

lU. 
In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  k>ver. 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over, 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  gbve. 
As  you  nuiy  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her: 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  nmnbcr. 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  eocumber. 

W. 
I  know  not  if  the  fauh  be  men*s  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing 's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers). 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Altliough,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  n«HC» 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  oms. 

V. 
^T  is  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  ibily,  also  crime. 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  cfimc, 
Marriage  irom  love,  like  vinegar  firom  wine— 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
N  sharpened  from  its  higii  celestial  flavour 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour. 
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VI. 

;  of  antipathy,  aa  \  were, 
their  preaeot  and  (heir  future  state; 
attery  Lhat*a  hardly  fair 
ntil  the  truth  arrives  too  late— 
a  people  do,  except  despair? 
thUigs  change  their  names  at  such  ante ; 
H-passion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 
wAmnd  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 
shamed  of  being  so  Tery  fond ; 
etimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
r  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond: 
t  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 
>  nominated  in  the  bond,*' 
are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
!  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
od  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

VUI. 
ibtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
rms,  in  facf,  true  love's  antithesis ; 
»aint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 
^ve  a  bust  of  marriages ; 
cares  for  matrimonial  cooings, 
KMhing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 
if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 
ive  written  sonnets  all  his  life? 

IX. 

I  are  finish'd  by  a  death, 
lies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 
Hates  of  both  are  left  to  faith, 
cs  fear  description  might  disparage 
to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath, 
iMMh  worlds  would  punish  their  miscarriage, 
sach  thnir  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 
more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady. 

X. 

ro  that  in  my  recollection 

g  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 

Milton,  and  of  both  the  affection 

less  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 

temper  ruin'd  the  connexion — 

ngs,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  roar) ; 

I  Beatrice  and  Millon's  Eve 

rawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

XI. 

ns  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 
ce,  and  not  a  mistress — I, 
f  opinion  may  require  apology, 
I  a  commcnialor's  phantasy, 
ed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he 
bus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why ; 
Dante's  more  abstruse  ecHtatics 
ersonify  the  mathematics. 

XII. 
Juan  were  not  married,  but 
was  theirs,  not  mine :   it  is  not  fair, 
«r,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
e  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 
I  'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
which  treats  of  this  erroneous  ^air, 
nniaequences  grow  loo  awful— 
9IU  to  read  of  bves  unlawfuL 

no 


Tet  they  were  happy, — Wpy  ^  ^  ^*^^ 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 
But,  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haidee  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's ; 
When  we  have  what  we  like, 'tis  hard  to  mist  it* 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing, 
Whibt  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 
Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange. 

Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation,     . 
For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 

His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation ; 
But  he,  nxMre  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey. 
And  merely  practised  as  a  se»-attomey. 

XV. 

Tlie  good  old  gentleman  had  been  delain'd 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captursi ; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remained. 

Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damped  his  raptures 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ;  he  had  chain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  Uke  chapters. 

In  number'd  k>ts ;  they  all  had  cuflfs  and  collars. 

And  averaged  each  firom  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 
Among  his  friends  the  Mainots;  some  he  sold 

To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old); 

The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one. 
Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold, — 

Were  link'd  alike ;  as  for  the  common  people,  bs 

Had  a  large  order  firom  the  Dey  of  Tri|>oli. 

XVII. 
The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way. 

Pieced  out  for  ditferent  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  [jortions  of  the  prey. 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 
French  stutftt,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot  tray. 

Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 
All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 
Robb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 
A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw. 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittcu. 
He  chose  firom  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance ; 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  Mowing  weather, 
He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 
Then  having  settled  his  marine  afl*airs. 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 
His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs. 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare. 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  roaiiy  a  nuU« 
Uis  port  lay  on  ths  other  side  o'  Ibo  ink 
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XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Hariog  no  custom-hduse  or  quarantine 

Tu  ask  hiin  awkward  questions  on  the  way 
About  the  time  and  place  wh«re  he  had  been: 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  caieen; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure. 

In  felting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXI. 

Arrinng  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 
•  Which  orerlook'd  the  white  waDs  of  his  home, 
He  8topp*d. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam! 
With  fluttering  doubu  if  all  be  well  or  ill— 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some ; 
AU  feelings  which  overleap  the  years  long  k>st. 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-poet. 

XXII. 
The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 

AAer  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 
Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires— 

A  female  family's  a  serious  matter; 
(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admiros 

But  they  hate  flanery,  so  I  never  flaUer) ; 
Wives  in  their  husbands*  absences  grow  subtler. 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 
An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses : 
Not  idl  k>ne  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn. 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses; 
The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  menlbry,  and  two  or  three  young  misses 
Bora  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife   and  riches, 
And  that  his  Argus  bites  him  by— the  breeches. 

XXIV. 
If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 
But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 
He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servcntc,  or  despise  her ; 
And,  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one. 
Write  odes  on  the  inconstancy  of  woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 

Some  chaste  Htdton  of  the  kind — I  mean 
An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady— 

The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 
To  last— of  all  connexions  the  most  steady, 

And  the  true  Hvnicn  (tho  first  *s  but  a  screen) — 
Y^  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away; 
1  've  known  the  absent  wrongM  fbur  times  a-day. 

XXVI. 
Lambro,  our  sea-ooliritor,  who  had 

Much  Ics^  cx|K;ricnce  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 
(In  seeing  hia  own  chimnoy  stnoke,  felt  glad ; 

But  nut  knowing  metai)!iy»ics,  had  no  notion 
<M  ine  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 
He  ktved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 
Hot  knew  the  oause  no  more  than  a  phikMopher. 


XXVU. 

He  saw  his  whke  walls  shining  in  die  sm. 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run. 
The  distant  dog-bark;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  dun. 
The  moving  figures  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm),  and  various  dyes 

Of  colour'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  buttsfflies. 

xxvni. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears. 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  sighs  of  idhng. 

He  hears— alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres. 
But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling! 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears. 
The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling; 

A  pipe  too  and  a  drum,  and,  shortly  afler, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 

Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 
Through  the  waved  branches,  o*er  the  greeuwaid 
glancing, 

'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity. 
Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 

Lake  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 
Perceived  it  was  tlie  Pyrrhic  dance  so  martial, 
To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partiaL 

XXX. 
And  further  on  a  group  uf  Grecian  girls. 

The  first  and  tallest  her  wliite  kerchief  waving, 
Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls ; 

Link'd  hand  iu  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  havni 
Down  her  while  neck  long  floating  auburn  curb— 

(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) , 
ThcL  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 
With  coral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 
And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  tnjh 

Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine; 
Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaxe. 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 

Above  them  their  desert  grew  on  its  vine. 
The  orange  and  pomegranate,  nodding  o^er, 
Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  meUow  store. 

XXXIl. 
A  hand  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  nun. 

There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowen; 
While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwcan'd  lamb, 

The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gonily  cowen 
His  8ol>er  head  majestically  tame. 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  \owext 
His  brow  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then. 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIII. 
Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses, 

Their  large  black  eyes,  anil  nod  seraphic  cheek*. 
Crimson  as  cleft  poimtgranates,  their  lung  tre&scs, 

Tne  gesture  which  cnchantH.  the  eve  that  speaks, 
The  innocence  which  happy  chiL'hiKxi  bleases. 

Made  quite  a  |ucture  of  these  liUie  Greeks ; 
So  that  the  philodophical  beholder 
Sigh'd  for  their  sakes    that  they  shouUl  e'er  grow  otftf. 
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XXXIV. 

Iwarf  bufibon  itood  telling  tales 

■edate  gray  circle  of  old  smoken, 

t  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales, 

oderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers, 

OS  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails, 

'kM  bewitched  that  open  to  the  knockeis, 

e  ladies,  who,  by  one  aole  act, 

mM  their  lords  to  beasu  (but  that's  a  fact). 

XXXV. 

■  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 
le  imagination  or  the  senses, 
nee,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Pertiaii, 
etty  pastime  in  which  no  offence  is ; 
ibro  saw  all  these  things  with  arersion, 
▼ing  in  his  absence  such  expenses, 
{  that  climax  of  all  human  iUs, 
unmation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

XXXVI. 

It  is  man?  what  perils  still  ennron 
appiest  nKHlals  even  after  dinner^- 
'  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
chat  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner; 
(whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  's  a  siren, 
luffes  to  flay  alive  the  young  beginner ; 
I  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 
:h  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 

xxxvn. 

ig  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  w(Mrd 
inch,  and  wishing  gladly  to  stuprise 
ral  he  surprised   men  with  the  sword) 
lU^ter — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 
rrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd ; 
lOg  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes, 
such  more  astonish'd  than  delighted 
so  much  good  company  invited. 

xxxvni. 

ot  know — (alas !  how  men  will  lie)^ 
i  report — (especially  the  Greeks) — 
I  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 
ut  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks. 

their  eyes  and  idso  lips  were  dry ; 
loom  loo  had  retum'd  to  Haidee's  cheeks ; 
I  too  being  retum'd  into  their  fount, 

kept  bouse  upon  her  own  account. 

xxxix. 

1  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling, 
tum'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure ; 

ants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 

which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 

•r's  hospitality  seem'd  middling, 

red  with  what  Haidce  did  with  his  treasure ; 

onderful  how  things  went  on  improving, 

le  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  firom  loving. 
XL. 

y<ou  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 

*v  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 

s  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

B  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act, 

,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

eh  his  people  to  be  more  exact, 
proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 

d  the  royal  penehanU  of  a  pirata. 


XLL 

You're  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest-manner'd  nuui 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman. 
You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  mofe  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety. 

He  was  so  great  a  kiss  to  good  society. 

XUL 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner-tray. 
Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest. 

With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 
Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd, 

He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  hoUday? 
The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  addreas'd 

His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 

The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLOI. 

And,  without  taming  his  facetious  head, 
Over  his  shodder,  with  a  Bacchant  air. 

Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 
u  Talking 's  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  U*  spare." 

A  second  hiccup'd,  ^  Our  old  master 's  dead, 
You  'd  b^ter  ask  our  mistress,  who 's  his  heir.** 

**  Our  mistress!"  quoth  a  third :  ^  Our  mistreM.'— >pookt 

You  mean  our  mastei^-not  the  okl,  but  new." 

XLIV. 

Those  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  %vhom 
They  thus  addreas'd — and  Lambro's  visage  feU« 

And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 
Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 

The  expression,  and,  endeavouring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  t*  tell 

The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patroa. 

Who  seem'd  to  have  tum'd  Haidee  into  a  nulroib 

XLV. 

**  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  *«  who  or  what 

He  is,  nor  whence  he  came— and  Utile  care ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon  's  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fare ; 
And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there ; 
He  '11  answer  ail  for  better  or  for  worse. 
For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse."  ■ 

XLVL 
I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patienc«,. 

And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding. 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  natioBS* 

E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 
He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations. 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart  too  bleeding. 
The  insults  too  of  every  servile  glutton, 
Who  all  the  time  were  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 
Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again  " 
To  see  his  enters  done  too  out  of  hand— • 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  ciiaiu^ 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland  ^ 

Yet  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  explain. 
Though  doubtless  be  who  can  conunand  himself 
Is  good  to  govern— almost  as  aG'ielf. 
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XLvin. 

Not  that  he  wai  not  >onietiines  rash  or  m, 
But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 
He  lay  coilM  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 
His  angry  word  once  o^er,  he  nhed  no  blood. 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  nje« 

Aud  his  OTie  blow  left  liulc  work  for  lioo. 

XLIX. 
He  ask*d  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 

On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way, 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 
If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidee's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say, 
But  certainly  to  one,  deemM  dead,  returning, 
This  revel  seemM  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 

If  an  the  dead  could  now  return  to  Ufe, 

(Which  God  forbid ! )  or  some,  or  a  groat  many ; 

For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any), 

No  doubt  whatever  might  be  their  former  strife. 
The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy— 

Tsars  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connexicMi 

Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

U. 

He  oiter'd  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

▲nd  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  turned  into  a  tomb. 
And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief. 

Beyond  a  sini^e  gentleman*s  belief. 

LII. 

He  enterM  in  the  house — his  home  no  more, 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home— and  felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Witliout  a  welcome;  there  he  long  had  dwelt. 
There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o*er, 

There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 
Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 
His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

UII. 
lie  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament. 

Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood, 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 

With  temperance  in  pleasure  as  in  ibod, 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 

For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 
His  country^s  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 
The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced, 
Tlie  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old. 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  ofl  abused, 
TIio  sights  he  was  accustomM  to  behold, 

llie  wild  seas  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cniiied. 
Had  eost  his  enemies  a  long  repenUnce, 
And  made  him  a  food  friend,  but  bad  aoqaaintaBC*. 


LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash'd  o*er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  golden  fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days: 

*l'is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace; 
Alas!  his  country  show*d  no  path  to  praise: 

Hate  to  the  worid  and  war  with  every  natioa 

He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVI. 

Still  o*er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  dime 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  showM 

Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time«— 
A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 
A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow*d 

Past  him  in  crystals,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 

BedewM  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love,  repoeed 
On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A  lonely  pure  afi*ection  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 

And  turn  him,  like  the  Cyclops,  mad  with  bliMlMa> 

Lvin. 

The  cubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock; 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock: 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging— 
Their  fury  being  sn**'    Vy  its  own  shocks— 

Than  the  stem,  single,  oeep,  and  wordless  ire 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 

It  u  a  hard,  although  a  common  case. 

To  find  our  chikiren  running  restivo— they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  wodd  retrace, 

Our  tittle  selves  reformM  in  finer  clay; 
Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 

And  clouds  come  o*er  the  sunset  of  our  day, 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  akwe. 
But  in  good  company — the  goat  Mid  stone. 

LX. 
Yet  a  fine  fiunily  is  a  fine  thing, 

(Provided  they  don*t  come  in  afler  dinner); 
'TIS  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  ber); 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  ding 

To  the  fireside  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner). 
A  lady  with  her  daughter  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  gtiinea  and  seven-ahiilinf  pieces. 

LXL 
Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate. 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 
Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride: 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side; 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  ibrm*d  the  service  nostly 
Mother-ol^fearl  and  ooral  the  lew  ooaity. 
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Lxn. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  anu  pistachio-nuts — in  short,  all  meats. 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads  ;  and  the  fishes 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Dress'd  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamperM  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  rusin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice. 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for  use. 

Lxni. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer. 
And  fruits  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repast. 
And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure. 

In  small  fine  China  cups  came  in  at  last- 
Gold  cups  of  filigree,  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning,  underneath  them  placed ; 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too,  were  boil'd 
Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spoiled. 

LXIV. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid : 
And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  displayed, 
Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue. 

Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 

From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 
These  oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 
Of  monitors,  adapted  to  recall, 

lake  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 
The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall. 

And  took  his  kingdom  from  him. — You  will  find. 
Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

LXVI. 
k  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  tum'd  methodistic  or  eclectic— 

(For  that's  the  name  thoy  like  to  pray  beneath)— 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic. 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love,  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 
Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue ; 
Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appear'd  quite  new ; 
The  velvet  cushions — (for  a  throne  more  meet) — 

Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Lxvni. 

Crynta\  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour,  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  Ued  to  stain, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfs  and  Uacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourite*— (that's 

To  say,  by  degradation)— mingled  there 

As  plflotiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 
3D 


LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  loAy  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-peurl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made* 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver :   by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands,  and  sherbets  in  ice,  and  wine- 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 
Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haidee's: 

She  wore  two  jelicks— ^ne  was  of  pale  yellow ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise^ 

^Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  bilkm  ; 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearb  as  large  as  pens. 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her* 
Like  fleecy  douds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  kor. 

LXXI. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  dasp'd  each  lovely  tm^ 
Lockless— ao  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without  ham. 
The  limb  which  it  adom'd  its  only  mouki ; 

So  beautifiil — its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold. 

The  purest  ore  inclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

LXXU. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  instep  roU'd,* 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems  ;  hor  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  lold ; 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trowsers  furi'd 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXHL 
Her  hur's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 

Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light,— and  would  conoeni 

Her  person  *  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run ; 
And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shuh 
Their  bonds  whene'er  some  zephyr  caught  began 
To  ofier  his  young  pinion  as  her  Ian. 

LXXIV. 
Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 

The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  fixmi  her  eyes. 
They  were  so  sofl  and  beautiful,  and  rife 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife— 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 
Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL 

LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fHng«id, 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jeUy  stain. 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 
Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  but  agaaa 

I  The  power  of  art  was  tum'd  to  nothing,  for 
They  couU  noC  look  more  rosy  than  b^Mra. 
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LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dved  to  make 

The  skin  reliered  appear  more  fairly  fair : 
She  had  no  need  of  this— day  ne*er  will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her : 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

8he  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err, 
But  Shakspoare  also  says  'tis  very  silly 
•*To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

LXXVIL 
Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 

Bat  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent. 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent 
His  turban,  furPd  m  many  a  graceful  fold. 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in*t 
Surmounted  as  its  clasp— a  glowing  crescent. 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessanL 

LXXVUl. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  smte. 
Dwarfs,  dancing  girls.  Mack  eunuchs,  and  a  poet, 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

flia  verses  rarely  wanted  then'  due  feet — 
And  for  his  theme— he  seldom  sung  below  it. 

He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter, 

Aa  the  psalm  says,  •<  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXX1X. 

He  praised  the  present  and  abused  the  past, 
Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 

An  eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 
He  tum'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 
By  his  seemmg  independent  in  his  lays. 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha, 

With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Gradiaw. 

LXXX. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes. 

And  always  changed  as  true  aa  any  needle. 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 

And  not  the  fii*d— he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  *scaped  the  doom  which  cXi  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill). 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  intenUon— 
There  was  no  doubt  he  eamM  his  laureate  peosioo. 

LXXXI. 
But  he  had  genius— when  a  turncoat  has  it 

The  **  vales  irritabilis'*  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  fiill  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare: — 
But  to  my  subject— let  me  see — what  was  it? 

Oh!— the  third  canto— and  the  pretty  pair— 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and  mode 
Of  livini;  in  their  insular  abode. 

Lxxxn. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Hail  been  the  favourite  of  (nil  many  a 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  nnDow; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  oonld  rarely  goen, 

Tit  stiii  they  deignM  to  hiconp  or  to  beOow 
Tlie  gk)nous  meed  of  popular  applauM, 
«)f  which  Um  flm  M*er  kaoffm  the  Meond  cum. 


Lxxxm. 

But  now  being  tifted  mto  high  society, 
And  having  pickM  up  several  odds  and  cods 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels,  for  variety, 
He  deemM,  being  in  a  lone  isle  among  fiiends. 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 
Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amendi ; 

And,  singing  as  he  ming  in  his  warm  youth, 

Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIV. 

He  had  travell'd  'mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Fraoks, 
And  knew  the  self>loves  of  the  diflerent  naikmi ; 

And,  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 
Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasiuon— 

Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thuks. 
He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adtilatioas ; 

To  **  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 

Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  b  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing, 
He  gave  the  different  nations  somethiog  nalioBil: 

T  was  an  the  same  to  him— •«  God  save  the  Einf,* 
Or  ^  Ca  tra,**  according  to  the  fashion  all ; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing, 
From  the  high  lyrical  to  the  low  rational: 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 

Himsdf  fix)m  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXVI. 

In  Frajice,  for  instance,  he  wouk)  write  a  chanioo; 

In  England,  i  six-canto  quarto  tale ; 
In  Spain,  he  M  make  a  ballad  or  romance  os 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he  'd  prance  oo 

WouM  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  says  de  Su^I); 
In  Italy,  he  M  ape  the  •«  Trecentisti  ;*' 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t' re 

The  isles  of  Greece !  the  isles  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sungr' 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peaoef— 

Where  Dekis  rose  and  Phoebus  sprang! 
Eternal  sunmier  gilds  them  jret. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  mnse. 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  hite. 

Have  found  the  fame  yoar  shores  refuse; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  *'  Islands  of  the  Btess'd." 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathno— 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  drcam'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 

For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
WUch  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  bdow. 
And  men  in  nations ;— «0  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  br«ak  ofday^ 
And  when  the  mm  aet,  wher«  were  dMf  f 
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And  where  are  they  7  uid  where  vt  thou. 
My  country  7  On  thy  voicelens  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  U»iig  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

Tis  something,  m  the  dearth  of  fame. 
Though  linkM  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot^s  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  7 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  iM  but  weep  o*er  days  more  bless'd  7 
Must  uw  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 

£arth !  render  back  firom  out  thy  breast 
A  rraiuiant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 

To  make  a  new  ThermopylsD. 

What,  silent  stiU?  and  silent  all? 

Ah!  no; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent*s  fall. 

And  answer,  ^Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come!" 
T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain  :  strike  other  chords ; 

YxW  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scions  vine ! 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  cull- 
How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dsnce  as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 

Tou  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon^s  song  divine: 

He  served — but  served  Polycrales— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend; 
Thai  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  hi^  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli*s  rock,  and  Parga^s  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  a^  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  micrht  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Frank*— 
They  have  a  king  wlio  buys  and  tena. 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hop*  of  ooorage  dwellf ; 


But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  firand. 
Would  break  your  shieM,  however  broad. 

F^l  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 

But,  gazing  on  each  gk>wing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasU  roust  euckle  slaTce. 

Place  me  on  Suniuro's  marUed  steef^^ 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  aixi  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine-r 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 


Lxxxvn. 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  shouU  hare  mifi 
The  modem  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse ; 

If  not  hke  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Tet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  wonst 

His  strain  displayed  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  others'  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liara. 

And  take  all  colours — liktf  the  hands  of  dyers. 

Lxxxvm. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  dn^  of  ink 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

'T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  roan  uses. 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  T^me  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper— even  a  rag  like  this. 
Survives  himselA  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his. 

LXXXIX. 
And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blanky 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration. 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  statioBt 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  ckMet, 
May  turn  his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit. 

XC. 
And  glory  long  has  made  the  sagee  smile; 

T  is  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind- 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind: 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyi«  j 

Tlie  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Mariborough's  skill  in  giving  knockni 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacoa  Coxe. 

XCI. 
Milton 's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine ; 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Leam'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine ; 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way. 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  iMifie 
Was  whipt  at  college    a  harsh  sire— odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mra.  Blilton  left  his  house. 
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XCII. 
All  th^se  are,  etrteSj  enteitaining  facts. 

Like  Shakspcare^s  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's  bribes; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar^s  earlies:  acts ; 

Like  Bums  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes) ; 
like  Crom  weirs  pranks  ^ — but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 
They  do  nut  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

XCIIL 

An  are  not  moralists  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Pantisocracy  ;** 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
SeasonM  his  pedlar  po^ms  with  democracy ; 

Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy; 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path. 

Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

XCIV. 
Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 

Tbc  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  vigour, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography. 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 

Than  any  since  the  birth-day  of  typography: 
A  clumsy  frow^  poem,  call'd  the  **  Excursiw," 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

xcv. 

He  there  builds  op  a  formidable  dyke 

Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect; 
But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 

Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh  and  her  sect. 
Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 

The  public  mind,  so  few  are  the  elect ; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginittei 
Have  proved  but  dropsies  taken  for  dtviniliei. 

XCVI. 
But  let  me  to  my  story:  I  must  own. 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression; 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 

While  I  soUloquize  beyond  expression; 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne, 

Which  put  oflf  business  to  the  ensuing  senion: 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVII. 

I  kiiow  that  what  our  neighbours  call  *^lmgueun^ 
(We've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  thing 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  insures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring)~- 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader;  but 'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  ipopie, 

Te  pcove  its  grand  ingredient  is  enniit. 

xcvin. 

We  learn  from  Horace,  Homer  sometimes  sleeps ; 

Wo  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes. 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps, 

With  his  dear  "  Waggonert,^^  around  his  lakes; 
He  wishes  for  **a  boat"  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean? — no,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  •«  a  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  weU  afloat 


XCIX. 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain, 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  m  his  "wagjjon," 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  wun7 
Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragun  ? 

Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on, 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  baUoon? 

C. 

•*Pedlars,"  and  "boats,"  and  "waggons !"  Oh !  ye shatb 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  thu? 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abrn 

Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cwir* 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hi»- 

The  "little  boatman"  and  his  "Peter  Bell" 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Achitopbel !" 

CL 

T*  our  tale.— The  feast  was  over,  the  sUrea  goo«, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight  sky  admired;— 

Ave  Maria!  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee! 

CU. 

Ave  Maria!  blessed  be  the  hour! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
WhQe  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hjmm  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem  stirr'd  with  prajcf' 

cm. 

Ave  Maria!  'tb  tlM  hoar  of  prayer! 

Ave  Maria !  't  is  the  hour  of  love ! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  sp'uits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above! 
Ave  Maria!  oh  that  face  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  almighty  dovfr' 
What  though 't  is  but  a  pictured  image  strike- 
That  painting  is  no  idol,  'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say. 

In  nameless  print — that  I  have  no  devotkn; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notioB 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocmii 
Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  iiroro  the  great  wh(^* 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  souL 

CV. 
Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  inuneuKM-ial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood. 

Ever-green  forest!  which  Boccaccio's  km 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  net 
How  have  I  k»ved  the  twilif^hl  hour  and  thee! 
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CVL 
mlaa,  people  of  the  piii^i 
iieir  fommer  livei  vie 
oU  echoes,  sare  my  iteed*!  aod  niiMt 
MfweeB's  that  rose  the  boughs  aloof; 
I  huntsman  of  Onesu's  line, 
logs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fur  throng, 
n*d  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
m  lorer,  shadowM  my  mind's  eye. 

CVII. 
os!^  thou  bringest  all  good  things^ 
the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 
mg  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
lome  stall  to  the  o'olabourM  steer; 
if  peace  about  our  rearthstone  clings, 
'  our  household  goi*  protect  of  dear, 
'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
ftt  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breasU 

cvm. 

which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 
ith  Vm  the  pilgrim  on  bis  way, 
htXi  of  vesper  makes  him  Start, 
to  weep  the  djring  day's  decay ; 
Bcy  which  our  reason  scorns  7 

nothing  dies  but  something  mourns ! 

CDL 

>  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 

rer  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 

rov  of  liberated  Rome, 

•  freed,  and  the  world  orerjoy'd, 

:  imseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb  :* 

the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  Toid 

br  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

e  wretch  an  unoomipted  hour. 

ex. 

yf  infl :  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 
leh  like  sovereign  bufibons, 
the  transactions  of  my  hero, 
I  such  madmen's  fellow-man— the  moon*s? 
rention  must  be  down  at  zero, 
own  one  of  many  **  wooden  spoons" 
in  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
lait  of  honours  in  degrees). 

CXI. 

ajiousness  win  never  do— 
If  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
I  this  long  canto  into  two: 
leverfind  it  out,  unless  I  own 
coepting  some  experienced  few; 
tf  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown: 
lat  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is, 
tin  passun. — See  UtiirriKiis, 
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CANTO  IV. 


NoTHiiro  so  diflicult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy, unless  perhaps  the  end: 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  iraining 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wmg,  and  down  we  tend. 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurTd  from  heaven  for  sinning; 

Our  nn  the  same,  and  jArd  as  his  to  mend. 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far. 
Tin  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 

n. 

But  time,  which  brings  aU  beings  to  their  level. 
And  sharp  adversity,  win  teach  at  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil. 
That  neither  of  their  intdlects  are  vast : 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  oin*  red  veins  revd. 
We  know  not  this— the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean. 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

m. 

As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  feUow, 
And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion  * 

They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  meUow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion: 

Now  my  sere  fancy  **  faUs  into  the  ydk>w 
Leaf,"  and  imagination  droops  her  pinion. 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  deric 

Tunis  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlnque. 

IV. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

'T  is  that  I  may  not  weep ;  ahd  if  I  weep, 
'T  is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  which  we  must  steep 
First  in  the  icy  depths  of  Lethe's  spring. 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  wiU  sleep ; 
Tlietis  baptised  her  mortal  son  m  Styx; 
A  mortal  mother  wouU  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 
Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 

Against  the  creed  and  morab  of  the  land, 

Dd  trace  it  in  this  poem  eveiy  line : 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 

But  the  fiMt  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd. 
Unless  it  was  to  be  a  moment  meiiy, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 
To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  cBme 

This  way  of  writing  witt  appear  exotic ; 
Puld  was  sire  of  the  hatf>serious  rhyme. 

Who  sung  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixolk, 
And  reveiTd  in  the  &ncies  of  the  time, 

IVue  knights,  chaste  dames,  hiffn  #Mli,  kinfi  «•» 
potic; 
But  aU  these,  save  the  last,  htk 
I  chose  a  modm  solveGt  m  m 
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vn. 

Bow  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know — 
Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 

Who  have  imputed  audi  designs  as  show, 
Not  what  thejrtaw,  but  what  they  wishM  to  tee ; 

But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so,^ 
This  is  a  liberal  ajje,  and  thoughts  are  free : 

Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear, 

And  tellf  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 

vni. 

Toirog  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearU*  most  sweet  society; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 
With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms;  he 

8igh*d  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 
Though  foe  to  love ;   and  yet  they  could  not  be 

Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 

Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail ; 

like  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 
But,  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail. 

They  were  all  summer :  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 

A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 

Was  not  for  them— they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden  ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate  :   the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 

Oamm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  weanM  at  once  for  ever. 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ; 

Alas!  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XL 
Tlie  heart— which  may  be  broken  :  happy  they ! 

Thrice  fortunate !    who,  of  that  fragile  mould. 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay. 

Break  with  Uie  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 
Tlie  long  year  UnkM  with  heavy  day  on  day, 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 
**  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,''  was  sud  of  yore,' 

And  many  deaths  do  they  es^jspe  by  this : 
The  death  of  friends,  and,  that  which  slays  even  more 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 
Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  bo  meant  to  save. 

XIII. 
Haidee  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead ; 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for  them: 
n^ey  found  no  fault  with  time,  save  that  he  fled ; 

They  sew  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 
fcach  was  the  ether's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem. 
And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  ihev  ezchingiiig  gtuicee  of  aflfection. 


XIV. 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 
The  least  glance  better  understood  thanworoii 

Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  ^y  too  moch; 
A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  Urds, 

Known  but  to  th«n,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  aflbrds; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  wou|^  seem  abnrd 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne'er  beard 

XV. 

AU  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  stiQ, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene ; 

But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 
A  njrmph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hoars. 

XVI. 

Mooos  changing  had  roU'd  on,  and  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joji 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round: 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  doyi ; 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  arid  that  which  destroys 

Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appeared 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVII. 

Oh  beautiful!   and  rare  as  beautiful! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delijhts 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  whole  world  grows  duU, 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sigbti, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school, 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights. 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  mve, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wb--re. 

xvni. 

Hard  words ;  harsh  truth ;  a  truth  which  many  knov. 

Enough. — ^The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair. 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  fromcirel 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  fi^mtic. 

XIX. 
This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state. 

An  opium  dream  of  too  much  youth  and  resifis^ 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate ; 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  Ueedinfi 
For  Hai  Jee's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great, 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding. 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves. 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 
They  gazed  upon  the  sunset;  'tis  an  hour 

Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes. 
For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were :  the  pomi 

Of  love  had  first  o'erwhebn'd  them  from  vucfa  ikiei, 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower, 

And  twilight  saw  them  Unk'd  in  passion's  ties ; 
Charm'd  with  each  other,  aH  things  charm'd  that  broo{kl 
The  past  iiiU  weloooM  aa  tiM  preMot  thoughL 
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XXI. 
whffbut  in  that  hour  to-night, 
they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  came, 

,  as  'twere,  across  their  hearts*  delight, 
wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame, 
»  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight ; 

s  some  boding  flashed  through  either  frame, 
firom  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh, 
new  tear  arose  in  Haidee's  eye. 

XXII. 

black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 
)w  far  the  disappearing  sun, 

last  day  of  a  happy  date 

broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone ; 
d  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate— 
a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 

inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
;s  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

xxm. 

to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
nakes  not  others  smile ;  then  lum'd  aside : 
feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 
iter'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride ; 
I  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport— 
Jteir  mutual  feeling,  she  replied^* 
dd  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be — 
ist  snail  not  survive  to  see." 

xxnr. 

I  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 
lismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast, 
augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 
iibt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best: 
ople  prefer  wine — 't  is  not  amiss : 
d  both ;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 
» between  the  head-ache  and  the  hearfpache. 

XXV. 

I  two,  according  to  your  choice, 

or  wine,  you  '11  have  to  undergo ; 

lies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 

h  to  choose  I  really  hardly  know ; 

ad  to  give  a  casting  voice, 

I  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show, 

lecide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

tch  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI. 
laadee  gazed  upon  each  other, 
imming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 
['d  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother, 
the  best  can  mingle  and  express, 

pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 
)  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less ; 

sanctify  the  sweet  excera 
aortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

xxvn. 

ach  other's  arms,  and  heart  m  heart, 
they  not  then  die  ?— they  had  lived  too  long, 
hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart; 
uld  but  bring  them  oiiel  things  or  wrong, 
was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 
gs  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 
>om  taih  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
r  vecy  spirii^-not  a  sense. 


XX?III. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods, 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale ;  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Call'd  social,  where  all  vice  and  hatred  are: 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods ! 
Tlie  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair; 

The  eag!e  soars  alone;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  as  mortals  do. 

XXIX. 

Now  piUow'd,  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haidee's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr'd  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air: 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  dear  stream 

Within  an  Alpine  hoUow,  when  the  wind 
Walks  over  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 

The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 
O'erpowering  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 
Strange  state  of  being!  (for  'tis  still  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

XXXL 
Shedream'd  of  being  alone  oo  the  sea-shore, 

Chun'd  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly, threatening  bar; 
And  o'er  her  upper  lip  tSey  seem'd  to  pour. 

Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXIL 
Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 

O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet. 
And  stumbled  almost  every  stop  she  made ; 

And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a  sheet. 
Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid; 

T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 
Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd| 
And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

xxxin. 

The  dream  changed :  in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 

Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ;  the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls. 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed  and 
lurk; 
Her  hur  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  tum'd  to  tears,  and  mu«< 
The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught. 
Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  feli,  she  thought. 

XXXIV. 
And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow. 
Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 

Were  once  her  cares,  ho^  idle  s^bm'd  f  hey  now  * ) 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench'd  heart ;  and  the  sea-dir|;es  low 
Rang  in  her  «ad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song. 
And  thai  brief  dream  •ppcar'd  a  life*  too  loi^ 
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XXXT. 

Aad  guing  on  the  dead,  the  thought  his  (ace 
Folded,  or  alter'd  into  eomethuig  new— 
'  lAe  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew— 

With  all  his  keen  worn  kxik  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view ! 

Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets  she  there? 

Tie— His  her  father's— fix*d  upon  the  pair! 

XXXVI. 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell. 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dweU 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well ; 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such — ^but  must  not  call  to  miod. 

XXXVII. 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haidee*«  bitter  shriek. 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 

SoatchM  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  "  Within  my  caJH 

A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

xxxvm. 

And  Haidee  clung  around  him;  ** Juan, 'ti»— 
•T  is  Lambro — 't  a  my  father !  Kneel  with  me— 

IlewiU  forgive  us — ^yes — it  must  be— yes. 
Oh !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain— even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy.** 

XXXIX. 

Hif*h  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye- 
Not  alwajTS  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 
Then  tum'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 

0(1  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 
In  arms,  at  leasts  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  (be  whom  Lainbro's  call  migat  bring. 

XL. 
** Young  man,  your  sword ;"  so  Lambro  once  more  said: 

Juan  replied,  "  Not  while  this  arm  is  free." 
The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  dread, 

And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied,  **Your  blood  be  tlien  on  your  own  head." 

Then  lookM  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
*Twas  ireah — for  he  had  lately  used  the  bck— 
And  next  proccedea  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 
It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear. 

Thai  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  wiU  biing  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  penon,  twelve  yards  off,  or  eo ; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  fee ; 
Bnt  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice, 
The  ear  becomee  mora  Irish,  and  kn  aiot. 


XLU. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  canto,  and  Don  Juan's  breath, 

When  Haidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before. 
Stem  as  her  sire :  •«  On  me,"  she  cried,  ^  let  death 

Descend — the  fault  is  mine;  this  fatal  shore 
He  (bund— but  sought  not.   I  have  pledged  my  (akh; 

I  love  hinv— I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 

Your  nature's  finnness — know  your  daughter's  tea" 

XLin. 

A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 
And  tenderness,  and  infitncy :  but  now 

She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fear^-> 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  she  woo'd  the  blow; 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex  and  their  cosnpeers, 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 

A  (airer  mark ;  and  with  a  (ix'd  eye  scann'd 

Her  (ather's  face — but  never  stopped  his  hand. 

xuv. 

He  gaxed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  't  was  stranga 
How  like  tiiey  look'd  1  the  expressioo  was  the  saae; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 
In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  flame; 

For  she  too  was  as  one  who  could  avenge, 
If  cause  should  be— a  lioness,  though  tame : 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 

BoU'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 
I  said  they  were  alike,  their  (eatures  and 

Their  stature  differing  but  in  sex  and  years; 
Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hands 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wmn; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  fix'd  (erocity,  when  joyous  tears. 
And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  wekxNned  both, 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  fidl  growth. 

XLVL 
The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 

His  weapon,  and  replaced  it;  but  stood  stil, 
And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 

"  Not  /,"  he  said,  **have  sought  this  stranger's  S; 
Not  J  have  made  this  desolation :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 
But  I  must  do  my  duty — bow  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  (or  the  pasL 

XLVU. 
"Let  him  disarm  ;  or,  by  my  (ather's  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  Uke  a  ball!" 
He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said. 

And  blew;  another  answer'd  to  the  call, 
And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arro'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all, 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank ; 
He  gave  the  word,  **  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLvni. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
Hb  daughter ;  while  compress'd  within  his  paipi 

'T  wixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 
In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp,— 

His  arms  were  Uke  a  >erpent'a  cod :  then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates;  save  the  foremost,  who 

Had  (alien,  with  Ui  right  ■houkkr  half  cH  tlM^ 
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XLIX. 

nd  had  hu  cheek  laid  open;  but 
ird,  a  warj,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
■  upon  bin  cutlass,  and  then  put 
n  well  in :  so  well,  crc  you  could  look, 
was  floor*d,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 
he  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
>  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red- 
he  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

I  they  bound  him  whore  he  fell,  and  bore 
om  the  apartment:  with  a  sign 
bro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 
lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine. 
I  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 
hey  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line; 
I  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 
wM  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watchte. 

LI. 

d  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 
ire  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant: 
lan  so  rich  in  the  world^s  goods, 
Nne  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 
he  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
!h  a  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 
I  and  chained,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 
l>ecause  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

UI. 
nost  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 
by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea! 
om  Cassandra  was  nM  moro  prophetic; 
my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
heart  become  so  sympathetic, 
must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea: 
'  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 
and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LTII. 

hen  qualified  with  thee.  Cognac ! 
Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill! 
r  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack, 
take,  like  other  n3rmphs,  thy  lovers  ill  7 
ake  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 
ch  sense  of  the  word),  whene*cr  I  fill 
and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
M  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
!)on  Juan  for  the  present  safe — 
und,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 
1  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 
le  with  which  his  Haidec^s  bosom  bounded  ? 
not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 
len  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
ler  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 
U  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
e  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 
3le  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  finiit, 
n  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o^er ; 
pre  too  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 
light  listens  to  the  lion*8  roar, 
ng,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camcl^s  foot, 
ig  whelm  the  helpless  caravan, 
le  toil  is,  to  the  heart  of  man. 


LYl. 

Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth  ^ 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled :  full  of  power  ^ 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 
Tlie  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hovt 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  moiher*s  dower: 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  passion's  fiMner, 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  soint»« 

Lvir. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray. 
Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fair« 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  sofl  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair. 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plaint. 

Lvnr. 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Jaan'i  gore, 
And  he  himself  o^ermaster'd  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  o  •  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own: 

Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  morof-* 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  heU 

Her  writliiiig,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fellM. 

LTX. 
A  vein  had  burst,*  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er; 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  Uly  lies 

O'ercharged  with  rain:  her  summoned  handnmidsbort 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  stora* 
But  she  defied  all  means  tliey  could  employ, 
Like  one  Kfe  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  thS^ 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seemM  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead ; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  tool. 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whotat 

LXI. 
The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 

When  exquisitely  rhisell'd,  still  lay  there. 
But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 

O'er  the  fair  Venurt,  but  fqr  ever  feir  ; 
O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes. 

And  ever^dying  Gladiator's  air, 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 
Tet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same 

Lxn. 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 
Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something  new, 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view  / 

Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  tnio 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  ctON. 

For,  for  a  while,  the  fiiries  made  a  panw. 
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LXm. 

^  lookM  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 
^  Ob  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

W^  Miw  them  watch  her  without  aaking  wbj, 
'  And  reck*d  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat; 

llbt  tpeechlesi,  though  she  spoke  not :  not  a  sigh 
BevvalM  her  thoughts;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 

Were  tried  in  Tain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 
Uer  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  walch'd,  she  tumM  her  eyes  awaj; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

Howevei  dear  or  chensh'd  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot. 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay ; 
And  yet  those  eyes,  which  they  would  &in  be  weaning 
Bade  to  oU  thoughts,  seemM  full  of  fearful 

LXV. 
At  laat  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

Tb»  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrumenl 
Al  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum'd,  as  if  to  warp 

Bm  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-eent, 
Aad  he  began  a  long  k>w  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXVI. 
Abob  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  waQ 

Ib  time  to  his  old  tune;  he  changed  the  theme. 
And  sung  of  bve— the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 

Her  reooUectkm ;  on  her  flashM  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rushM  fbrth  firom  her  overclouded  brain, 
at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 


Lxvn. 

Wioft  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 
AndwhirlM  her  brain  to  madness;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  tho  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  mot,  as  on  her  foes ; 

Bat  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  dose: 

Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdain'd  to  rave, 

BvBB  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Lxvm. 

Tet  she  betrayM  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father*s  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed, but  none  she  ever  could  retrace; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment;  no  pretence 

AvailM  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep— the  power  secm'd  gone  for  ever. 

LXIX. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  witherM  thus ;  at  last. 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  passed: 
And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  tliat  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Gla»od  o*er  hsr  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black— 

Oh'  lA  poiiiBi  nich  lustre— and  then  lack! 


LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone ;  she  held  wilhb 
A  second  principle  of  life,  whii^  might 

Have  dawn*d  a  fair  and  sinless  chiM  of  sia: 
But  closed  Its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  Ue  withered  with  one  bi|kt; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fiuit  of  love. 

LXXI. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she:  never  more  on  her, 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame.     She  was  not  mdt 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  betr. 
Which  colder  hearU  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Briefi  but  delightful— cuch  as  had  not  suy'd 

Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  bved  to  dwelL 

LXXII. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 
Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away, 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  day : 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thiug  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was  ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea't. 

Mourns  o'er  tho  beauty  of  the  Cydades. 

Lxxm. 

But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 
Sighs  o'er  her  name,  and  many  an  islander 

With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  king; 
Valour  was  his,  and  beauty  dweh  with  htr ; 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong— 
A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 

In  some  shape ;  let  nohe  think  to  fly  the  dxnfo, 

For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  wluch  grows  too  sai, 

And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrow  on  the  shelf; 
I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 

For  fear  %jT  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself^ 
Besides,  I  've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add : 

And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  eK, 
We  '11  put  about  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  hatf>kill*d  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 
Wounded  and  feUer'd,  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  coofioed," 

Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  be 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  hirosdf  at  sea. 
Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind; 

The  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  iheir  Ice — 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  sec  'em, 
But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  StjcM- 

LXXVl. 
There,  on  the  green  and  village-ootted  hill,  is 

(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont  and  by  the. sea) 
Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  AchiliCs : 

They  say  so— (Bryant  says  the  conlrar>); 
And  further  downward,'tall  and  towering,  still  M 

The  tumulus— of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows ;  't  may  M 
Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus, — 
All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  woiUd  sUj  a. 
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Lxxvn. 

owt*  without  marble  or  a  name, 
imtiU'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 
in  the  ifistance,  still  the  same, 
1  Scamander  (if  'tis  he),  remain ; 
tioii  seems  still  fonn'd  for  fame — 
red  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
B ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion*s  waDs . 
■he^  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawbi ; 

LXXVin. 
r  ontended  horses  ;  here  and  there 
ittle  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth ; 
pberds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 
lent  at  the  European  youth 
the  spot  iheir  school-boy  feelings  bear ; 
c,  with  beads  in  hand  and  pipe  in  mouth, 
r  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

I  found  there — but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 
I,  here  permitted  to  emerge 
us  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave ; 
nd  gazing  on  the  deep-blue  surge, 
.dowM  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave : 

II  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
brief  questions ;   and  the  answers  gave 
atisfactory  information 

I  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

ome  fellow-captives,  who  appeared 
Italians — as  they  were,  in  fact ; 
n,  at  least,  Ihar  destiny  ho  heard, 
was  an  odd  one ;   a  troop  going  to  act 
—all  singers,  duly  rear'd 
r  vocation, — had  not  been  attacked, 
from  Livomo,  by  the  pirate, 
by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.' 

LXXXI. 

f  these,  the  buflb  of  the  party, 
as  told  about  their  curious  case  ; 
High  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
tpt  his  spirits  up— at  least  his  face ; 
!  fellow  really  lookM  quite  hearty, 
>re  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace, 
a  much  more  reconciled  demeanour 

the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 
LXXXII. 

words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
,  "  Our  Machiavclian  intprosoriu, 
\  signal  off  !<omc  promontory, 
a  strange  brig;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario  ! 

transferrM  on  board  her  in  a  hurry. 
It  a  single  sciido  of  saiaiio; 
le  sultan  has  a  taste  for  son^, 
revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXIII. 
ima  donra,  thouoh  a  little  old, 
aggard  witS  a  dissipated  life, 
ect,  when  t!ie  house  is*  thin,  to  cold, 
>me  ^:'o\  notes  ;   and  ihnn  the  tenor^s  wife, 
great  voice,  \«  pleasinj!  to  behold  ; 
amival  she  m^-lc  a  ('val  of  strife, 
ing  off  Count  Cxsar  C'Tojnia, 

o'd  Roman  princc«s  at  Bologna. 


LXXXIV. 

^  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there 's  th«  NiiM|* 
With  more  Hian  one  profession,  gains  by  aU ;   | 

Then  there 's  that  laughing  slut,  the  Pellegrini;  ^ 
She  too  was  fortunate  last  carnival,  * 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  zecchini,  §■ 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  paul ; 

And  then  there's  the  Grotesca — such  a  dancer! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies,  she  must  answer. 

LXXX\. 

**  As  for  the  figuranti,  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe ;  with  here  and  th«rt 
A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike. 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There's  one,  though  tall,  and  stiffer  than  a  pike, 

Vet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air, 
Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  mth  Tigour , 
The  more's  the  pity,  with  her.  face  and  figure. 

LXXXVI. 
*<  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

Tlie  Musico  is  but  a  crack'd  o.q  basin. 
But,  being  qiuilificd  in  one  way  yet. 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in. 
And  as  a  servant  somo  preferment  get;  f 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  pope  *  makes  yearly,  't  would  pet-pkn 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVII. 
**  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation. 

And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 
In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education, 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow. 
But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation. 

Who  swore  bis  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow. 
They  hired  him,  though  to  h^ar  him  you  'd  believt 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

Lxxxviir. 

"  'T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young — I  see,  sir— ^oa 
Have  got  a  travclPd  air,  which  shows  you  one 

To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 
You  've  heard  of  Raucocanti  7 — I  'm  the  man ; 

Tho  time  may  cotne  when  you  may  hear  rae  too; 
You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 
But  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there— do  go. 

LXXXIX. 
"Our  barytone  I  almost  had  forgot, 

A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit ; 
With  8;rac*»fnl  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet. 
He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot. 

Forsooth,  srarco  fit  for  ballads  in  tho  street ; 
In  lovers'  parts,  hiif  passion  more  to  breathe. 
Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth." 

XC. 
Here  Raucoranli's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 
Who  came  at  elated  moments  to  invite  all 

Tho  captives  back  to  their  sad  births;  each  threw 
A  rucfiil  glance  upon  the  waves  (which  bright  aU« 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue. 
Dancing  all  free  and  hapf>y  in  the  sun). 
And  tlien  went  down  the  hatchway  one  bv  mi« 
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XCI. 
They  beard,  next  day,  that  in  the  Dardanefles, 

Waiting  for  his  sublimity's  firman — 
The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 

Which  every  body  does  without  who  can,— 
More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man. 
Were  to  be  chained  and  lotted  out  per  couple 
For  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople. 

XCIl. 
It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male  and  odd  female. 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt 

If  the  soprano  might  be  doom*d  to  be  male, 
Tlkey  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 

Were  link*d  together,  and  it  happened  the  male 
Was  Juan,  who— an  awkward  thing  at  his  age^ 
Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante's  blooming  visage. 

xcin. 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Pound  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neiehbour  than  his  fate; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cmss-grain'd, 
Instead  of  bearins  up  without  debate, 

Tliat  each  puUM  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

•  Arcades  arobo,"  id  t»t — blackguards  both. 

XCIV. 
Juan's  companion  was  a  Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  March  of  old  Ancona, 
With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul, 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a  *»  bclla  donna"), 
Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Chreat  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

xcv. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 

Por  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  command  j 
Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim ; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch'd  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 
Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVI. 
No  matter;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire, 

But  facts  are  facts, — no  knight  could  be  more  true. 
And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire  ; 

We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  on**  or  two. 
"Tts  sud  no  one  in  hand  "can  hold  a  fire 

By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus,"  but  few 
I  really  think ;  yet  Juan*s  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVIl. 
Here  I  might  encer  on  a  chaste  description. 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth, 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  oooks  having  too  much  truth ; 
I'herefore  I  ^  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth. 
Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
To  past,  than  thoee  two  cantos  into  families. 


xcvm. 

T  is  an  the  same  to  me,  I  'm  fond  of  yielding, 
And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 

Of  Smollet,  Prior,  Artosto,  Fielding, 
Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age; 

I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 

And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  diiB\ 

XCIX. 

As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabbis; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble. 

Whether  my  verse's  fame  be  doom'd  to  eeise 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  b  abls, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease. 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 

Of  poets,  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  ftme, 

Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 
Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 

'T  is  as  a  snowball  which  derives  anistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same. 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow^— 

But  after  all  't  is  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 

And  so  great  names  are  noth'mg  more  than  nomioil, 
And  love  of  glory 's  but  an  airy  lust. 

Too  often  in  its  fiiry  overcoming  all 
Who  would,  as  't  were,  identify  their  dost 

From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombinf  iB 
Leaves  nothing  till  the  coming  of  the  jint-^ 

Save  change :  I  've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb. 

And  hoard  Troy  doubted  ;  time  will  doubt  of  R«ae. 

cri. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 
Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 
And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  dootb^ 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read? 
Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gk)om, 

Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  he  beneath, 

And  lose  th^r  own  in  universal  death. 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  aftemooo 

Where  perished  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy. 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  sooo 

For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix ! 
A  broken  pillar  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy. 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base.* 

CIV. 
I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  b  p%id 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
The  time  must  come  when  both,  alike  decay'u, 

The  chieftain's  trophy  and  the  poet's  viJume, 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  Polidee*  death  or  Homer's  biith. 
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CV. 


ooMn  61th  thai  column  is  defiled, 
peasant*!  coarse  contempt  were  vented, 
IT  bis  loathing  of  the  spot  he  spoil'd ; 
te  In^hy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
iver  be  those  bk>od-hounds,  from  whose  wild 
'  gore  and  glo/y  earth  has  known 
Terings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone. 

CVL 

win  stin  be  bards ;  though  fame  m  smoke, 

m  are  frankincense  to  human  thought; 

mquiet  feeUngs,  which  first  woke 

the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they  sought; 

I  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 

>  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought, 

poetry,  which  is  but  passion. 
It  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 

CVII. 
eoorse  of  such  a  life  as  was 
)  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 

the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 
iges  again,  as  in  a  glass, 

such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  *em, 

(1  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

CVUI. 
rbo  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books ! 
ceruleans  of  the  second  sex ! 
crtise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 
imprimatur"  will  yc  not  annex  7— 
1st  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks,— 
Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks? 
t  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be 
1  from  tabting  your  Castalian  tea? 

CIX. 
a  I  prove  **a  lion"  then  no  more? 
room  bard,  a  ibolscap,  hot-press  darling, 
tlie  compliments  of  m.iny  a  bore, 
gh  ^  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick*s  starl'mg. 
I  I  ^11  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore 
se  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling), 
e  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery, 
Y  the  blu(?-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 

ex. 

jkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 

ae  one  somewhere  sin;^  about  the  sky, 

3  learned  Udies,  say  of  you ; 

sy  your  stockings  are  so  (Heaven  knows  why, 

uunined  few  pair  of  that  hue) ; 

M  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

le  patrician  lefl-iegs,  which  adorn 

il  midnight  and  tiie  levee  mom. 

CXI. 

e  of  you  are  mont  seraphic  creatures   ■ 
cues  are  altcr'd  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 
J  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features : 
but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ; 
Kve  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 
Hnetimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover ; 
ma  woman  of  that  pur)>le  school, 
sliest,  rhartiwt,  best,  but— quite  a  fooL 
3£  U2 


cxn. 

Humboklt,  ^tbe  first  of  traveners,"  bat  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot. 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 

By  measuring  **  the  intitukjf  qf  blue:" 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne !  let  me  measure  yoa ! 

cxni. 

But  to  the  narrative. — ^The  vessel  bound 
With  slaves  to  sell  off  in  the  capital. 

After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 
At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 

Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  sde  and  soand. 
Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all. 

And  there,  with  Georgians,  Russians, and  CircassiaiM« 

Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

CXIV. 
Some  went  off*  dearly :  fifteen  hundred  ddlars 

For  one  Circassian,  a  sweot  girl,  were  given. 
Warranted  virgin;  beauty's  brightest  colours 

Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven : 
Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers. 

Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach*d  eleven ; 
But  when  the  ofier  went  beyond,  they  knew 
'T  was  for  the  sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

CXV. 

Twelve  negresses  frtm  Nubia  brought  a  price 
Which  the  West-Indian  market  scarce  would  brmg; 

Though  \Vilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What 'twas  ere  abolition;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king: 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  charity. 

Arc  saving— vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop. 
How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jtwa« 

How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop. 
And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 

As  renegadoes;  while  in  hapless  group. 
Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose. 

The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd  *eait 

To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim. 

cxvn. 

AH  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe'er  unpleasant, 
(Because  this  canto  has  become  too  long). 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present ; 
I':n  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong. 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  'Jl*l* 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
Till  what  is  call'd  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Duan. 
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Wbvh  amatorj  poeU  ting  their  loves 

In  liquid  lines  meUifluously  bland. 
And  praise  their  rhymes  as  Vonus  yokes  her  dotcst 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
rhe  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves. 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  make  you  understand ; 
Even  Petrareh's  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity. 

n. 

I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing. 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain— simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting. 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 

Fonn'd  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack'd ; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model. 

III. 

The  European  with  (he  Asian  shore 
Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream,' 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  sovcnty-four ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 

The  C3rpres8  groves;  Olympus  high  and  hoar; 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream. 

Far  loss  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  **  Mary," 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me. 
And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy. 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 
All  feelings  changed,  but  tliis  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free : 
But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold. 
Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 
The  wind  swept  down  the  Euzine  and  the  wave 

Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplegades, 
Tis  a  grand  sight,  from  oft'  **  the  Giant's  Gravc,*'^ 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
B«)tween  the  BoRphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 

Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 
There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euzine. 

VI. 
T  was  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 

WHen  nights  arc  equal,  but  not  so  the  days; 
TTic  Parcflp  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 

Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise 
The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 

In  all  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 
They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't ; 
Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't— if  spared,  they  won't. 


vn. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  natMQ, 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  statkn: 
Poor  creatures !  their  good  looks  were  sadly  cLaii|iiL 

All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation, 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estraogad, 

The  negroes  more  phikMMphy  display'd«— 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  ilay'd. 

vm. 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full. 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 

Tet  I  must  own  he  kwk'd  a  little  dull, 
And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  iteakk; 

Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  bkx>d  might  puU 
His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  oif  weahk, 

A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarlen, 

To  be  put  up  (or  auction  amongst  Tartar^ 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic;  ne'erthelen. 
Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 

His  figure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dress. 
Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  leen, 

Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  g«iess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien  ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  1 

And  then — they  calculated  on  his  i 


Like  a  backgammon-board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  thepek. 

It  chanced,  antougi»t  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale. 

With  resolution  in  his  dark-gray  eye. 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  nught  choose  to  b«f. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look ;  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy. 
Good  teeth,  with  curUng  rather  dark-brown  hair. 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  etud/, 
An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care : 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  tang-fnid^  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  specutor. 

XII. 
But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidcuily,  though 
At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had 

O'erthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  Am 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  woe, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worM 
Hian  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

XIII. 
"  My  boy  !" — said  he,  "  amiilst  this  motley  crew 

Of  Georgians,  RusKian?,  Nubians,  and  -hkl  D«ti 
All  ragamuffins  diflering  but  in  hue. 

With  whom  it  is  oiv  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 
The  only  gentlemen  seem  1  and  yuu. 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 
If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation, 
'T  wouU  give  roe  pleasure. — Pray,  what  is  your  utioar 
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xnr. 

IB  aiww«r'd  **  Spanish  !**  he  repBed, 
igfat,  in  fact,  yoa  could  not  be  a  Oreel»; 
nrile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 
1  has  playM  you  here  a  pretty  ftvmk, 
8  her  wsy  with  all  men  till  they're  tried: 
?er  mind,— she  11  turn,  perhaps,  next  week ; 
■enred  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 
lat  I  have  found  it  nothing  new." 

XV. 

r,"  said  Juan,  **  if  I  may  presume, 
irought  you  here?" — ^**0h!  nothing  very  rare— 

rs  and  a  drag-chain " — **  To  this  doom 

it  conducted,  if  the  question 's  fair, 
bich  I  woidd  learn.** — "  I  served  for  some 
with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there, 
ig  lately,  by  Suwarrow*s  bidding, 
ras  ta*en  myself  instead  of  Widin." 

XVI. 

ino  friends?**— "I  had— but,by  God's  blessing, 
3t  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
swer*d  all  your  questions  without  pressing, 
u  an  equal  courtesy  should  show."— 
said  Juan,  **  't  were  a  tale  distressing, 
ig  besides.*'-**  Oh !  if  *t  is  really  so, 
ght  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue  ; 
B  saddens  doubly  when  *t  is  long. 

XVII. 
:^  not :  Fortune,  at  your  time  of  life, 
h  a  female  moderately  fickle, 
ly  leave  you  (as  she  *8  not  your  wife) 
f  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
too  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 
le  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
instances  seem  the  sport  of  men.*' 

XVIII. 
t,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 
1,  but  for  the  past ; — I  loved  a  maid :" 
I,  and  hb  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom ; 
)  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
:,  and  then  dropp*d  ;  "  but  to  resume, 
d  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said, 
deplore  so  much ;  for  I  have  borne 
which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

XIX. 
oogh  deep.     But  this  last  blow — **  and  here 
ip'd  again,  and  tumM  away  his  face, 
oth  his  friend,  **  I  thought  it  would  appear 
lere  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case ; 
I  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear, 
I  I  too  would  shed,  if  in  your  place : 
>on  ray  first  wife's  dying  day, 
when  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 
" — "Your  third !"  quoth  Juan,  turning  round ; 
»rcely  can  be  thirty :  have  you  three  7" 
f  two  at  present  above  ground : 
I  is  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
n  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  !*' 
hen,  your  third,'*  said  Juan;  "what  did  she? 
ot  run  away,  too,  did  she,  sir  ?" 
»»— "  What  then?"— "I  ran  away  from  her." 


XXI. 

*•  You  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.    •*  Why,** 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do  7 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 

But  mine  have  vaniah'd.    All,  when  life  is  new, 

Commmce  with  feelings  warm  and  prospects  high; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  snake. 

xxn. 

**  'T  is  true,  it  geU  another  bright  and  fresh. 
Or  firesher,  brighter ;  but,  the  year  gone  through. 

This  skin  must  go  the  way  too  of  all  flesh. 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two ; — 

Love 's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh  i 
Ambition,  avarice,  vengeance,  glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

XXIU. 

**  AH  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 

Said  Juan ;  "  but  I  really  don't  see  how 
It  bettera  present  times  with  me  or  you." 

"No!"  quoth  the  other;  "yet  you  will  aUow, 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view. 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ;  for  instance,  now. 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters." 

XXIV. 
"  WouU  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 

Their  present  lessons  on  our  pagan  firiends  here," 
Said  Juan — swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh  : 

"  Heav*n  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
here  I** 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by," 

Rejoin'd  the  other,  "  when  our  bad  luck  mends  here, 
Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us) 
I  wish  to  G-k1  that  somebody  would  buy  us ! 

XXV. 
**  But  aAer  all,  what  ia  our  present  state  ? 

'Tis  bad,  and  maybe  better — all  men's  k>t. 
Most  men  cxe  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great. 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  nut ; 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics — men  without  a  heart  " 

XXVI. 
Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  sex  stepp'd  up,  and  peering  over 
The  captives,  seem'd  to  mark  tlieir  looks,  and  aget 

And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 

No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover. 
Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broaddoth  by  a  tailor, 
Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailor, 

XXVII. 
As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder. 

'Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-cre\tares ; 
And  ali  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous  ;  some  by  fcaturee 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader. 

Some  by  a  place— as  tend  their  years  or  natures , 
The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices. 
From  crowns  tu  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 
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XXVIII. 

Th«  eunuch  haTuig  eyed  them  o*er  with  care, 
Turned  to  the  jnerdiant,  and  began  to  bid 

Firet  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 
They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too— so  they  did ! 

Am  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair. 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 

80  that  their  bargun  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling. 
And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 

ruming  each  piece  of  Rilver  o*er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 

And  by  mistake  sequins  with  paras  jumbling, 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scanned. 

And  then  the  merchant,  giving  change  and  signing 

Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good ; 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion. 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 
About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  oppressMone, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  sajrs  **  No ;"  he  tells  you  that  Candide 
Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals ; 

He  *s  wrong — unless  man  was  a  pig,  indeed, 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels ; 

Unless  he's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he's  freed 
From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 

Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,  or  rather 

Ammon's  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father); 

XXXII. 
I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout. 
And  fish  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back'd, 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whoso  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  7 

XXXIII. 
The  other  evening  ('t  was  on  Friday  last)— 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable^ 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  tiU>le, 
I  heard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past— 

And  nmning  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able,' 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
S^reich'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XXXIV. 
Poor  fellow !  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement:  so  I  had 

Him  borne  rato  the  house  and  up  the  stair. 
And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to— But  why  should  I  add 

More  circumstances  7  vain  was  every  care ; 
The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrd 
KiU'd  by  five  buUeU  from  an  oM  gon-bwreL* 


XXXV. 

I  gazed  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And,  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  new 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell. 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  beirt, 
and  liver, 
He  seem'd  to  sleep,  for  yon  could  scarcely  tdl 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  00  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead:— 
So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said— 

XXXVL 
**Can  this  be  death?  then  what  is  life  or  death? 

Speak!"  but  he  spoke  not:  "wake!  "but  still  he  ikpl: 
But  yesterday,  and  who  had  mightier  breath  7 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe:  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saiih, 

*  Go,'  and  he  goeth ;  *  come,'  and  forth  he  steppU 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dun^ 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum." 

XXXVII. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd— they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed. 
To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  the  last  though  not  the  first  time  bled; 
And  such  an  end !  that  he  who  many  a  day 

Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled,— 
The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  saUy, 
Should  now  be  butcher'd  in  a  civic  aDey. 

XXXVIII. 
The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new. 

Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  fam; 
And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view- 
But  let  me  quit  the  theme,  as  such  things  dtia 
Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me :  I  gazed  (as  ofl  I  have  gazed  the  sane) 
To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death. 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith; 

XXXIX. 
Bdt  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are, 

And  there  we  go :— but  vshert  ?  five  bits  of  lead. 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far ! 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  d^d? 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mar? 

And  air<— earth — water — ^fire  live — and  we  dead? 
fFe,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  bmcc  : 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 
The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  oflT  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 
Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  oflT  they  went  diCMt 

As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  look'd  like  persons  being  Ird  to  sentence, 

Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  was  brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses  dark-green  and  taH. 

XJLI. 
Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket  * 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  't  was  open'd,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  bwthi^el 

Flank'd  by  large  groves  which  tower'd  00  either  hsBd- 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pidK  it— 
For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  la«^ 
The  eunuch  made  a  aign  to  those  on  board. 
Who  row'd  off,  leaving  tbcai  witboiit  a  word. 
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e  plodding  on  their  winding  way, 
range  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  fotCh, 

might  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 
ng  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 
plants,  •*  ct  caBtera," 
of  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 
to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works, 
)  poet  traveird  'mongst  the  Turks) : 

ZLIII. 

«  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 
Juan*8  head  a  thought,  which  he 

0  his  companion  : — 't  was  the  same 
igfat  have  then  occurred  to  you  or  roe. 

* — said  he — **  it  would  be  no  great  shame 
uld  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free; 
:  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head, 
away— 't  were  easier  done  thaa  said." 

xuv. 

the  other,  **  and  when  done,  what  then  7 
out  7  how  the  devil  got  we  in  7 
re  once  were  fairly  out,  and  when 
It  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  ikin, 
d  see  us  in  some  other  den, 
B  off*  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 

1  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 
lor  my  birthright,  a  beef-steak. 

XLV. 
be  near  tome  place  of  man's  abode ; 
lid  negro's  con6dence  in  creeping, 
ro  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road, 
the  thinks  his  friends  have  not  been  sleepbg; 
f  would  bring  them  all  abroad : 
efere  better  looking  before  leaping^ 
roa  eee,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through, 
noble  palace !— lighted  too." 

XLVI. 

ed  a  wide  extensive  building 

>enM  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 

I'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 

MIS  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont,— 

ite ;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 

of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  foot 

Ni  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 

J,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 

xLvn. 

as  they  came,  a  genial  savour 
a  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and  pilaus, 
^h  in  hungry  mortab'  eyes  find  favour, 
an  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 
mself  upon  his  good  behaviour : 
J,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 
leaven's  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now, 
I  I  'm  with  you,  if  you  're  for  a  row." 

XLvin. 

of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 
men's  feelings, others  to  their  reason; 
*  these  waf  never  much  the  fashbn, 
»  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
ken  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  oo, 
i  or  leas  continue  still  to  tease  on, 
noDts  according  to  their  ^* forte;" 
I  «ver  dreamt  of  being  ihort. 
8bS 


XLIX. 

But  I  digress:  of  all  appeals,— although 
I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold. 

Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling,— no 
Method's  more  sore  at  moments  to  take  hoU 

Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 

Than  that  all-sofiening,  o'erpowering  knell. 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul— the  dinner-belL 

L. 

Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine : 
And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 

No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  lute 
Of  lacqueys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 

Tet  smelt  roast^meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine. 
And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  baft4« 

And  gazed  around  them  to  the  lefl  and  right 

With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

U. 

And  giving  up  aQ  notions  of  reststanee. 
They  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide. 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  ezistenee 
Was  oo  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  diatanee* 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  't  was  open'd  wide, 

And  a  magnificeot  large  hall  display'd 

The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LU. 

I  won't  describe ;   description  is  my  ibrte. 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 

His  wond'rous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 
And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  prim 

Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport; 
While  naturie,  tortured  twenty  thousand  wayi, 

Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 

To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tcurs,  sketches,  iDiMtratioMk 

Lffl. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  aqnatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  dnm; 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 

With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  lev ; 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum.* 

LIV. 
As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace ; 

But  those  who  sate  ne'er  stirr'd  in  any  wise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face. 

Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price ; 
Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation. 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stoppmg 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms. 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  m  one,  where,  dropping, 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  poppas 

Some  female  head  nooet  curiously  piesumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  er  latbci^ 
Ai  ifoodering  what  tbb  devil  ooiae  that  ii. 
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LVI. 

faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walk 
Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array ; 

Perhaps  there  *s  nothing — I  'II  not  say  appals. 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 

Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 

To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

Lvn. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 
In  deserU,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore, 

lliere  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  groMrth  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  eTennore: 

But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 
More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 

A  kind  of  death  comes  o*er  us  all  alone. 

Seeing  what 's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIII. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  wmter's  night, 

A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite. 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass ; 
Though  cerita  by  no  mean«  so  grand  a  sight 

As  u  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  k>ng  galleries  solely. 
And  that's  the  reason  I'm  so  melancholy. 

LIX. 

Alas !  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little: 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  't  is  very  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 

Their  oam^  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  iD^ 
And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  since  Adam  feQ : 

Metliinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Blight  teach  them  this  mudi  better  than  I'm  able. 

LX. 

Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-seat,  and  then 
A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amaibg, 

Whore  Nabuchadonosor,  king  of  men, 
Reign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing. 

And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den. 
The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising; 

"T  was  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus, 

And  the  calumniated  Queen  Semiramis. 

LXI. 

«  «  ♦  ♦  « 


LXII. 
But  to  resume,— should  there  be  (what  may  not 

Be  m  these  days?)  some  infidels,  who  don't. 
Because  they  can't  find  out  the  very  spot 

Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't 
(Though  Claudius  Rich,  esquire,  some  bricks  ha*  fot, 

And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon  't), 
Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  tlioiifh  tbej  believe  not  joa  :— 


LXIII. 

Tet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  express'd 
Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 

Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rect. 
Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  whoDy; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  rou^  end  al  bri ; 
A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

And  **Et  scpulcri  immemor  struis  doroos" 

Shows  that  we  build  when  we  shouM  but  entomb  u. 

LXIV. 

At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired, 
Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  b>ng  slumber : 

Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired, 
One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 

Of  articles  which  nobody  required  ; 
Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 

With  fiimiture  an  exquisite  apartment. 

Which  puzzled  nature  much  to  know  what  art  meut 

LXV. 

It  seem'd  however,  but  to  open  on 
A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  which 

Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  where ;  but  in  tlui  one 
The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich ; 

Sofas  't  was  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 
So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  that  made  you  wish 

YoQ  could  gfide  o'er  them  like  a  goldoi  fish. 

LXVI. 

The  black,  howevo*,  without  hardly  deigning 
A  glance  st  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves  in 

Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  i 
As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 

With  ail  its  stars :   and  with  a  stretch  attaining 
A  certun  press  or  cupboard,  niched  in  yonder 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see— 

Or  if  you  don't,  the  fault  b  not  in  me : 

Lxvn. 

I  vrish  to  be  perspicuous :   and  the  bladi, 
I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 

A  quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  badi 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth ; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack — 
And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  deartk 

He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  be  thought 

Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  boiigbu 

Lxvm. 

Hie  suit  he  thoright  most  suitable  to  each 

Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 
A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reicb. 

And  trowsers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  burtf, 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 

A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  becnmirrt 
Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handj ; 
In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turidsh  daodv. 

LXIX. 
While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend, 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  w^ 
Which  fortune  plainly  seero*d  to  recommend ; 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  must  say, 
**'T  would  greatly  tend  to  better  their  eooAHoa, 
If  they  would  oondMcend  to 
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Nm  part,  he  really  iihould  rejoice 
lem  true  beiieveni,  but  no  leM 
B  his  proposition  to  their  choice." 
\  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
i  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
.  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
r  (he  said)  his  approbation 
ustoms  of  this  polishM  nation. 

LXXI. 
vrn  share — he  saw  but  small  objection 
ipectable  an  ancient  rite, 
•rallowing  down  a  slight  refection, 
he  owiiM  a  present  appetite, 
not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 
concile  him  to  the  business  quite."—- 
said  Juan,  sharply ;  **  Strike  me  dead, 
MOQ  shall  circumcise  my  head— 

LXXII. 

oosand  heads,  before " — **  Now  pray," 

M  other,  **  du  not  interrupt : 
)  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 
[  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  suppM, 
end  if  your  proposals  may 
LS  I  can  properly  accept : 
vays  your  great  goodnen  still 
matter  to  our  own  free-will." 

LXXIII. 
foan,  and  said  ^Be  so  good 
yourself^—"  and  pointed  out  a  suit 
princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 
g  in  a  masquerading  mood, 

slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 
he  old  negro  told  him  to  **Get  ready," 
'Id  gentleman,.  I  'm  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 
may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care," 
I,  **but  pray  do  as  I  desire, 
lore  time  nor  many  words  to  spare." 
,"  said  Juan,  **  sure  I  may  inquire 
>f  this  odd  travesty?"— »» Forbear," 
I,  **to  be  curious:  'twill  transpire, 
1  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season: 
atborityto  tell  the  reason." 

LXXV. 

lo,"  said  Juan,  «*PU  be "  "Hold!" 

he  negro,  **  pray  be  not  provoking ; 
I  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 
vill  find  us  not  too  fond  of  joking." 
"  said  Juan,  **  shall  it  e*er  be  tdd 
Mz'd  my  dress  ?"  But  Baba,  stroking 
iown,  said — **  Incense  mc,  and  I  call 
rill  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 
I  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 
s,  true;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 
Kwid  wear  thenu"— *«  What,  though  my 
I  kwthee 

inate  garb  7"— Thus,  after  a  short  pause, 
,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 
m  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze?" 
((anely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
■it  df  a  iHuniaf»-monung  (aoe. 


Lxxvn. 

And  then  he  swore;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slippd 
A  pair  of  trowsers  of  flesh-colour'd  silk ; 

Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipped. 
Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk; 

But,  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  aipp*d. 
Which— as  we  say— or  as  the  Scotch  say,  wAsft, 

(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this: — sometimes 

Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymee)— 

Lxxvni. 

Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please)  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novehy,  and  his  being  awkward ; 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  littlo  backward; 

The  negro  Baba  helpM  a  little  too. 
When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 

And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown, 

He  paused  aud  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difliculty  stiO  reroam'd,— his  hair 

Was  hardly  long  enough;  but  Baba  found 
So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 

That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd, 
After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 
As  suited  the  enaemblc  of  his  toilet. 
While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it. 

LXXX. 
And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd. 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and 
tweezers. 
He  lookM  in  aknost  all  respects  a  maid. 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  ^  Tou  see,  sir8» 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display 'd ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  akmg  with  me,  iira« 
That  is — the  lady :"— clapping  his  hands  twice. 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 
"  You,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 

M  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 

Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir :  for  when 
I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you  ?  think  you  this  a  lion's  den  7 
Why 'tis  a  palace,  where  the  truly  vriae 
Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

Lxxxir. 

"You  fool!  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm." 
•«So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  "for  them: 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm, 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far ;  but  Mon  will  break  the  charm, 
if  any  take  mo  for  that  which  I  seem ; 

So  that  I  irust,  for  every  body's  sake, 

Tliat  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

Lxxxm. 

"  Blockhead !  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  whM 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who. 

Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a  avsM 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, 

"Farewell!"  they  mutually  ezdaim'd :  "this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new; 

One's  tum'd  half  Mussulmaa,  and  one  a  maid. 

By  thii  oU  bUck  eoehutir^  awMflit  aid.** 
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LXXXIV. 

M  Farewell !"  s^d  Juui ;  **  •liould  we  meet  no  mora, 
I  wish  you  a  good  ap|>ciite." — "  Farewell !" 

Replied  the  other ;  **  though  ii  grieves  me  sore ; 
When  we  next  meet  we  Ml  have  a  tale  to  tell ; 

We  neoda  must  follow  when  Fute  puu  from  ahore. 
Keep  your  good  nsuiie ;  though  Eve  herself  once  fell." 

**Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  *^the  Sultan's  self  shan't  carry  me, 

Unleaa  hia  highneaa  promises  to  marry  me." 

LXXXV. 

And  thtu  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doora ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward,  room  by  room. 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o*er  marble  floon« 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gUram, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  iho  distance  towen  ; 

And  mailed  far  arose  a  rich  perfume: 
It  aeemM  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine, 
For  all  was  vaat,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVI. 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright  and  high, 
Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 

Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquishM  lies ; 

There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 
And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  tiiea : 

It  seems  the  wori(  of  times  before  the  line 

Of  Rome  transplanied  fell  with  Constantino. 

LXXXVII. 
This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 

4¥ere  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  roee 

0*er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride: 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  feature$* 
Tou  nevor  thought  about  these  little  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 

Tou  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousncss  of  those  small  men, 

Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray, 
But  an  extraneous  mixtvje,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 
They  were  misshapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb- 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 
Their  duty  was — ^for  they  were  strong,  and  though 

Tliey  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  time*— 
To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do. 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 
And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 
,  ■     As  is  the  custom  of  those  eastern  climes, 
To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat ; 
IVrf  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that. 

XC. 

Iliey  spoke  by  aigns — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all : 
And.  looking  Uke  two  incubi,  they  glared 

As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fall 
To  heavuig  back  the  portal  folds:  it  scared 

Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small 
With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared; 

It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 

Or  (kactoato  wfaone'er  they  fiz'd  their  tsjm  oo. 


XCI. 

Before  they  enter'd,  Baba  paused  to  h'mt 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 
"  If  you  could  just  contrive,"  he  said,  **  to  stint 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride, 
T  would  be  as  well,  and — (though  there 's  not  muk 
in  'I)— 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side. 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; 
And  also,  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XCII. 
*T  would  be  convenient ;  for  thme  mutes  have  eyei 

Like  needles,  which  might  pierce  those  pettiooali; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise. 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphonis  ftnti; 
And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise, 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stitch'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigation 
A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion." 

XCIII. 
With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last; 
A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away. 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast; 
A  dazzling  mass  d*  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter, 
Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

XCIV. 
Wealth  had  done  wonders — taste  not  much ;  socfa  itie^ 

Occur  in  orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  mora  chasten*d  domes  of  western  kingi, 

(Of  which  I  *ve  also  seen  some  six  or  seven), 
Where  I  can't  say  or  gold  or  diamond  ffings 

Much  lustra,  thera  is  much  to  be  forgiven; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  taUes,  chairs,  and  pi^»«« 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  stridurts. 

xcv. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  thera  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady.     Baba  stopp*d,  and  kneeling,  sign'd 
To  Juan,  who,  though  not  much  used  to  pray. 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  nisd 
What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bow'd  and  bis^ 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

XCVL 
The  lady,  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  firom  the  wave,  on  them 
Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Pafrfiian  pair 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surroondinf  gva: 
And,  raising  up  an  arm  as  moooU^  &ir. 

She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hm 
Of  her  deep-purple  robe,  and,  speakinf  k>w. 
Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remained  bebw. 

XCVU. 
Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowerinf  kind, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abale : 

I'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  wmU 
Tlian  lessen  it  by  what  I  ooold  relate 

Of  forms  and  foatures ;  it  would  Mriko  yea  IM 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  M  detai; 
So,  lacki^for  bolhi  mj^knam  VL 
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xcvin. 

This  much  however  I  may  add — her  yean 
Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six  and  twenty  springs, 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears. 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things. 

Such  as  was  Mary's,  Queen  of  Scots ;  true— tears 
And  love  destroy  ;   and  sappmg  schtow  wrings 

Charms  from  the  charmer — yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly  ;  for  instance— Ninon  de  PEncIos. 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen. 

And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too, 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen : 

They  formM  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew. 

Which  might  have  callM  Diana's  chorus  **  counn," 

As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 

I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyoiyL 

C. 

They  bow'd  obmance  and  withdrew,  retiring 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 

Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring. 
At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 
Marvel  and  praise :  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 

And  1  must  say  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 

Great  happiness  of  the  "  Nil  adnurari." 

CI. 

•*Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know, 

(  Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  few  flowers  of  speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ;" 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 
Thus  Horace  wrote,  we  all  know,  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope  quotes  the  precept,  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation ;   but  had  none  admired^ 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  mspired? 

cn. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot,  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again. 

And  said  *^t  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 
He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 

About  a  bowstring— quite  in  vain ;  not  yet 
Would  Juan  stoop,  though  'twere  to  Mahomet's  bride: 

There 's  nothing  in  the  world  like  efi^uette. 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 
As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV." 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 
The  blood  of  a^  his  line's  Castilian  lords 

BoU'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree,  a  thousand  awords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 
At  length  perceiving  the  ^^foof"  could  not  stand, 
Beba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 
83 


CV. 

Here  was  an  honourable  compronuse, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest. 
Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaoefol 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  express'd 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies. 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best. 
For  through  the  South  the  custom  still  «vwr>T^"»>dit 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace,  . 

Though  on  more  thanmgh-bred*  or  fairer  fingere     C 
No  lips  ere  lefl  their  transitory  trace : 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 
And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace. 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  will  bring  hen 
In  contact;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 
An  ahnost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

cvn. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style. 
As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 
He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid. 

And,  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
Took  leave  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction. 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  acCUm. 

cvm. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  turault  strange. 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought. 

Blood-red  as  sunset  sununer  clouds  wluch  range 
The  verge  of  heaven  ;  and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought 

A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd. 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 
Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 
Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil  ^ 

The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  fireo  from  specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 

Yet  somehow  there  was  something  somewhere  wanting. 

As  if  she  rather  arder'd  than  was  granting,^' 

ex. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown,  as  'twere,  about  the  neck  of  you,— 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  ahnost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  't  is  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  swi:et ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination  ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  f^t 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven,  not  mint)* 
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cxn. 

•^To  hear  and  to  obey**  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her ;   to  fulfil 
AO  phantariee  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth. 

Had  been  her  slaves*  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  heanty  scarce  of  earth : 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  ttiD ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I  've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  ^  perpetual  motion.*' 

cxnL 

Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whate*er  she  did  rutt  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought, 

And  when  *t  was  found  straightway  the  bargain  doted: 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought. 

Nor  \o  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused ; 
Tet  eren  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace-. 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale ; 

She  orderM  him  directly  to  be  bought. 
And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fail 

In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought. 

Had  his  instructions  where  and  how  to  deal : 

8ha  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;   and  this 

Eiplains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

cxv. 

His  youth  and  features  farourM  the  disguise. 
And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride. 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantasies, 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide: 

Emperurs  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  ey^. 
And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified, 

As  we  may  ascertain  wrth  due  precision. 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending : — 
She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past. 

And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 
When  being  made  her  property  at  last. 

Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 
Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  liim  she  cast. 

And  merely  sajring,  **  Christian,  canst  thou  feve?** 

Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

cxvn. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o'erflowing 
With  Haidee's  isle  and  sod  Ionian  face. 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was  gk>wtng, 
Ruffh  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fiD'd  apace. 

And  lefl  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snow-drops  blowing : 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab  speara, 
80  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

cxvin. 

She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd ;  not  shock'd  at  tears, 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking ; 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 

>  )VonianV  'ear-drop  melts,  a  man  half  sears, 
1  «ike  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 

Hi«  heart,  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

Tu  thorn  'tis  a  relief;  to  us  a  torture. 


CXDL 

And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  how; 

Havbg  DO  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  tiU  now. 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  't  was  to  betr 
Aught  of  a  serious  so.rowing  kind,  although 

There  might  arise  some  pouting  peUycare 
To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  hbw  so  near 
Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  shed  a  tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil, 
And  when  a  strong  although  a  strange  seustkni 

Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  gonial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  natioo. 

They  naturally  pour  the  **wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 

And  thus  Gulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;   and  nos 
Joan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  •*  he  Aod  teved," 

Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  ejres,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  rery  weakness  he  reproved; 

And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 

Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  bemg  free. 

cxxn. 

Gulbeyaz,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 
Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise. 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love'sways 
Into  a  comfortable  t£te-k-t6te. 

To  k)se  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  mutjr, 

Aftd  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  qoarler. 

cxxni. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case. 
That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime; 

With  U3  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  case, 
But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime: 

So  recollect  that  the  eztremest  graces 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration— 
A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 
Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  slill  better 

But  he  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head: 
However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her. 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  iB-brsd. 
Gulbeyaz,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  him  to  the  palace  led. 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  again. 

cxxv. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  bendiAg  on  his  eyes, 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persoade^ 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies: 

Her  brow  grew  black,  but  ahe  wookl  not  upbiaii 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  wonaa  tfias; 

She  rose,  and,  pausing  on«  chaste  iT»o!i»wit,  due* 

Herself  upon  his  breast,  md  there  the  grew. 
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XXVI. 
lliia  WM  an  awkward  teat,  as  Juan  foand. 

But  he  waa  steel'd  bj  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride ; 
With  gentle  ibroe  her  white  arms  he  unwound. 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  bj  his  side. 
Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around, 

And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 
**The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Scnre  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

cxxvn. 

••Thou  ask'st  if  I  can  love?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I  hme  k)ved — (hat  I  bre  not  theet 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distafPs  web  and  woof 
Were  fitter  for  me:  love  is  for  the  free! 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof. 

Wlialc'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be — 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne. 

And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

cxxvm. 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite, 
Not  so  to  her  who  ne'er  had  heard  sudi  things ; 

She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight. 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 

Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 

Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 

A  kingdom  or  confusion  any  where ; 
And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 

Some  stress  upon  those  charms  which  seldom  are 
By  the  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade  ;— 

She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  •*  right  divine," 

And  half  of  that  opinion 's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  jrou  cannot)  imagine. 
Ye !  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young. 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  vour  refusal,  recollect  her  raging ! 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject;  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose,  but  you  abeady  have  supposed. 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby, 

Phedra,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed. 
To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe— you  by ! 

Rut  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

Vou  can't  suppose  Grulbeyaz'  angry  brow. 

cxxxn. 

4  tijrress  robb'd  of  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 
4.re  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  cannot  have  their  own  way ; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 

Tlieee  don't  express  one  half  what  I  should  say : 
Por  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any? 


cxxxm. 

The  love  of  offspring 's  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  duckliiifi ; 
There's  nothing  whets  the  beak  or  arms  the  claw 

Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  suckliagi ; 
And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw 

How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chock  • 
lings; 
This  strong  extreme  eflect  (to  tire  do  longer 
Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  strongor 

CXXXIV. 
If  I  said  fire  flash'd  firom  Gulbeyaz'  eyes, 

'T  were  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  firt 
Or  said  her  cheeks  assiuned  the  deepest  dyes, 

I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 
So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise ; 

For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire: 
Even  you  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  », 
(Enough,  God  knows !)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

CXXXV. 
Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well— 

A  moment's  more  had  slain  her;  but  the  whale 
It  lasted,  't  was  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell: 

Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 
Though  horrible  to  sec  yet  grand  to  tell. 

Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle; 
And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 
Made  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVI. 
A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  Typhoon 

To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage. 
And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon, 

Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page; 
Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune. 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age— > 
Her  wish  was  but  to  ''  kill,  kill,  kill,"  like  Lear's, 
And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears 

CXXXVII. 
A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 

PassM  without  words — m  fact  she  could  not  speak , 
And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  last, 

A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 
But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast. 

As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak. 
For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 
Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

cxxxvni. 

It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood. 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others. 
Although  of  clay,  are  not  yet  quite  of  mud  ; 

That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothers. 
And  works  of  the  same  itottcry,  bad  or  good. 

Though  not  all  bom  of  the  same  sires  and  mother*  ^ 
It  teaches — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches. 
But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  oflen  reaches. 

CXXXIX. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  hi»— acquainuince : 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  Dred| 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance ; 
Her  fif\h,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  hersalf ;  her  seventh,  to  senten*  e 
The  lash  to  Babe; — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  dcwn  again,  and  cry  of  course. 
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CXL. 
tjbe  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 

The  dagger  cloee  at  hand,  which  made  it  awkward ; 
For  eastern  stays  aro  little  made  to  pad, 

So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  H  is  stuck  hard ; 
She  thought  of  killing  Juan — ^but,  poor  lad! 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backward. 
The  cutting  otf  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

CXLL 
Juan  was  inored :  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  quartered  as  a  dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined. 

Or  thrown  to  liom,  or  made  baits  for  fish. 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin— except  to  his  own  wish: 
But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dassjlved  like  snow  bofbre  a  woman  crying. 

CXLII. 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valour  oozed. 

So  Juan*s  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how; 
And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refused; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  bo  made  up  now ; 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  both. 

CXLUI. 
So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter, 
Although  you  borrowM  all  that  e'er  the  muaet 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  dandy's  dandiest  chatter. 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses; 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Turther,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV. 

'*  Bride  of  the  Sun !  and  Sister  of  the  Moon !" 
CT  was  thus  he  spake)  **  and  Empress  of  the  Earth ! 

Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  o>it  of  tune. 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirth, 

Youi'  slave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too  soon — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth; 

The  Sun  himself  has  sent  mo  like  a  ray 

To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way.|' 

CXLV. 
**Is  it,"  exclaim'd  Gulbeyaz,  *^as  you  say? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning ! 
B  It  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way. 

Hence,  my  old  comet !  give  the  stars  due  warning— 
And,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may ; 

And,  as  you  'd  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorning — ^" 
^ere  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 
Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  **the  Sultan's  coming!" 

CXLVI. 
First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file, 

And  then  his  highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  whitft , 
l\ie  tram  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile: 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especial'y  at  night; 
For  bfi'mg  the  last  wife  of  the  emperor, 
Sho  wa%  of  ooura9  the  &fOurite  of  Ibe  lour. 


cxLvn. 

His  highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 
Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyoH 

Snatch'd  fimn  a  prison  to  preside  at  court. 
His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise; 

He  waik  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  mentioo'd  in  the  histories 

Of  Cantemir,  or  Knolles,  where  few  shine 

Save  Solyman,  the  gk>ry  of  their  line.* 

cxLvm. 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  ^ oriental  scrupulosity;" 

He  led  to  his  vizier  all  sute  atfaira. 
And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity: 

I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares- 
No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseea, 

Were  ruled  as  caUnly  as  a  Christian  queen. 

CXLIX. 

If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slim 
Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime ; 

The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip— 
The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  Une, 

From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip: 
The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhfae ; 

No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  cune- 

Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 

CL. 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  wu  rwB^ 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 

Because  ne  had  joumey'd  fifty  miles,  and  food 
No  sign  ttfat  it  was  circular  any  where; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound: 
*Tis  true,  a  Uttle  troubled  here  and  there. 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  gi«oa»^ 

But  then  they  never  came  to  *«thu  8«ven  Tvtufit^ ' 

CLI, 

Except  m  shape  of  envoy*,  who  were  sent 
To  lodge  there  when  a  w^  broke  out,  aooordnt 

To  the  true  law  of  naUou,  which  ne'er  meaM 
Those  scoundrels  •sr.io  have  never  had  a  snerd  is 

Theu*  dirty  dipk>WA«.ic  hands,  to  vent 
Their  spleen  «a  tasking  strife,  and  safely  wordiof 

Their  Ues,  yc^t  despatches,  vrithout  risk  or 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLIL 

He  had  (ivff  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons, 

Of  wKom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  itow'd, 
The  frf^'Micr  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

Th^y  lived  till  some  bashaw  was  sen!  abroad, 
Wh<9i  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  wedded  at  once, 

Sometimes  at  six  years  old — though  this  seems  odd, 
'  r  is  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLUL 
His  sons  were  kept  in  prison  till  they  grew 

Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 

Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  akme; 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  pnx^  have  always 
So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
JYo  lest  deeerTing  to  be  heiig'd  fBtmm  ovwn^ 
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CUV. 

tj  saluted  his  (burth  spouse 
1  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 
'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smoothM  her  brows, 
a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank : 
(t  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 
)  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank ; 
n  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 
rhose  wives  have  made  them  fit  ibr  heaven. 

CLV. 
ess  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes, 
ikjng,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 
ngst  the  damsels  in  disguise, 
h  he  seero'd  no  whit  surprised,  nor  grieved, 
■emark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 
itill  a  fluuering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved, 
Hi've  bought  another  girl;  'tis  pity 
lere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty." 

CLVI. 

pliroent,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

w -bought  virgin,  made  hir  blush  and  shake. 

ades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 

hornet !  that  his  majesty  should  take 

ce  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

n  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake ! 

s  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle, 

ette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVII. 
8  do  weO  to  shut— at  least,  sometimes — 
»men  up— because,  in  sad  reality, 
istity  in  these  unhappy  climes 
a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality, 
the  north  prevents  precocious  crimes, 
akes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 
which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 
)  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVIII. 
our  chronicle;  and  now  we  pause, 
I  not  for  want  of  matter ;  but  'tis  time, 
;  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 
3ken  sail,  and  anclior  with  our  rhyme, 
fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 
ith  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime ; 
le,  as  Homer  soinet'unes  sleeps,  perhaps 
irdon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  naps. 
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CANTOS  VI.  VII.  VIII. 


letuls  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the  fol- 
intos  (t.  e.  the  7lh  and  eighth)  are  taken  from  a 
rork,  entitled  "Histoiro  de  laNouvelle  Russie." 
the  incidents  auributed  to  Don  Juan  really 
,  particularly  the  circumstance  of  his  saving 
It,  which  was  the  actual  case  of  the  late  Due 
lieu,  then  a  young  volunteer  in  the  Russian 
md  afterwards  the  founder  and  benefactor  of 
where  his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease 
aided  with  reverence.  In  the  course  of  these 
3F 


cantos,  a  stanza  or  two  will  be  found  relative  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  but  written  some  time 
before  his  decease.  Had  that  person's  oligarchy  died 
with  him,  they  would  have  been  suppressed  ;  as  it  is,  I 
am  aware  of  nothing  in  the  manner  of  his  death  or  of 
his  Ufo  to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  all  whom  his  whole  existence  was  consumed  in  en- 
deavouring  to  enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man 
m  private  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  with  this 
the  puUie  have  n<Ahing  to  do :  and  as  to  hunenting  his 
death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has  CMsed 
to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I,  for  one  of 
millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  despotic  in  in- 
tention, and  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that  ever  tyran- 
nized over  a  country.  It  is  the  first  time  indeed  sinee 
the  Normans,  that  England  has  been  insulted  by  a  mm- 
ister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak  English,  and  tlMit 
Parliament  permitted  itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been  buried 
in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the 
stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an  elegant 
Umatic — a  sentimental  suicide — he  merely  cut  the 
^carotid  artery"  (blessings  on  their  learning!) — and 
lo!  the  pageant,  and  the  abbey,  and  **Jie  syllablce 
of  dolour  yelled  forth"  by  the  newspapers — and  the 
harangue  of  the  coroner  in  an  eulogy  over  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  the  deceased — (an  Antony  worthy  of  such 
a  Ceesar) — ^and  the  nauseous  and  atrocious  cant  of  a 
degraded  crew  of  conspirators  against  all  that  is  sincere 
or  honourable.  In  liis  deatli  he  was  necessarily  one  of 
two  things  by  the  law — a  felon  or  a  madmai>---and  in 
either  case  no  great  subject  for  panegyric '  In  his  life 
he  was — what  all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feef 
for  years  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a  "moral  lee- 
son  "  to  the  surviving  Sejani '  of  Europe.  It  may  at  least 
serve  as  some  consolation  to  the  nations,  that  thur  <^ 
pressors  are  not  hap[>y,  and  in  some  instances  judge  so 
justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  anticipate  the  sentence 
of  mankind. — Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  man,  and  let 
Ireland  remove  the  ashes  of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster.  Shall  the  Patriot  of  Humanity 
repose  by  the  Wcrther  of  Politics ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  tlie  objections  which  have  been  made 
on  another  score  to  tlie  already  published  cantos  of 
this  poem,  I  shall  content  mysdf  with  two  quoCatioftS 
Crom  Voltaire : — 

"  La  pudeur  s*est  enfuie  dcs  ccnurs,  et  s*Mt  refugi^ 
sur  les  Idvres." 

*'  Plus  Ics  mceurs  sent  depravdes,  plus  les  expressiooe 
deviennent  mesurees ;  on  croit  regagner  en  langagece 
qu*on  a  perdu  en  vertu.** 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded  and 
hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  Engh»h 
generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve.  The 
hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  blasphemer— which 


1  I  BAj  by  the  low  of  tlie  land— the  Iswi  of  harosnity  judce 
moro  f  ontly ;  but  ss  thn  leciuniBles  have  slwayi  tbo  loio  ia 
thoir  moiiilM,  lot  them  here  make  the  most  of  iu 

3  Promthii  number  niuil  beezcnpted  Canning.  CanoinK  isa 
goniuR,  almorit  a  anivenial  one :  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poeC,  a 
statesman ;  and  no  man  of  Lnlent  can  Ions  pursue  the  path  of 
hii  late  predeceMor.  I<ord  C.  If  ever  man  saved  his  couatqr 
Canning  can ;  botviij  he  1 1,  for  one,  hope  so. 
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boU«  go<Hl  in  a  Christiaii  land, 

ns  also,  though  vrith  lewer  latitude, 

ury  things  with  a  high  hand, 

hat  lungs  call  **  an  imposing  attitude ;" 

rights  connubial  make  a  stand, 
liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingratitude; 
wires  must  have  quadruple  claims, 
iaa  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XQ. 

I  the  fourtli,  and  (as  I  said) 

ite;  but  what's  favour  amongst  four?, 

ly  well  be  held  in  dread, 

I  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore : 

en,  with  one  moderate  woman  wed, 

aly  find  philosophy  for  more; 

ept  Mahometans)  forbear 

)  nuptial  couch  a  *^  Bed  of  Ware." 

xm. 

,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,— 
according  to  the  usual  forms 
larch,  till  they  ore  consigned 
wd  hungry  jacobins,  the  worms, 
very  loftiest  kings  have  dined, — 
iss  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz'  charms, 
I  the  welcome  of  a  lover, 
id  welcome  "  all  the  wide  world  over). 

XIV. 

should  distinguish ;  for  however 
eet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that, 
e  what  is — neither  here  nor  there: 
put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat, 
innet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 
tither  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
an  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

«b,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
feminine  delight,  and  shown 

eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resignM 

hitle  what  pleases  most  unknown, 
:  tokens  (to  a  mode-'l  mind) 
^hcn  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 
Oman's  breast, — for  over  warm 

aimihilates  the  charm. 
XVI. 
rmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  tnilh  ; 
s  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire; 

save  in  very  early  youth, 
e  (I  think)  lo  trust  all  to  dessire, 
Jt  a  prorariotis  bond,  in  sooth, 
o  be  transferred  to  ihc  first  buyer 
srount :   while  your  over  chilly 

t'  ol!»cr  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly.  — 
XVII. 

cannot  panlon  their  bad  taste, 

seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 
•ould  have  a  nmtual  flame  confessM, 
%  rontiinental  pas«iioti  f»low, 
?t.  Francis'  paramour  their  guest, 
r>nastic  Concubine  of  Snow  ; — 
B  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 
Medio  tu  tutissiniMs  ibis.** 


xvin. 

The  >«  tu  "  *■  foo  much,— but  let  it  stand— the  Teree 
Requires  it,  that  's  to  say,  the  Engliah  rhyme. 

And  not  the  pink  of  okl  Hexameters ; 
But,  after  all,  there  '■  neither  tune  nor  time 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 
And  was  thrust  in  to  ckne  the  octave's  chime: 

I  own  no  proeody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a  rule,  but  Tnuh  may,  if  you  translate  iL 

XIX. 

If  (air  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 
I  know  not— it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  fiunale  dress. 

Setf>love  in  man  too  beaU  all  female  art; 
They  lie,  we  he,  all  he,  but  love  no  less : 

And  DO  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvatkm, 

Coukl  stop  that  worst  of  vices— propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose ; 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sle^, 
Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes ; 

Tet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 
As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 
'T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  peUy  cares. 

XXI. 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per^oentage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  favourite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he 's  mounted  ; 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 
Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

As  certain  ; — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I  've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret. 

XXII. 

I'm  a  philosopher;   confound  thera  all! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no !  not  womankind ! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall. 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind  ; 
Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth 
Is  more  than  I  know — the  deuce  take  them  both. 

xxm. 

So  now  all  things  arc  d — n'd,  one  feels  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Alhanosius'  curse, 
Which  doth  your  true  bcliuvcr  so  much  please: 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

'Tis  so  scnicutiouiji,  positive,  and  terse. 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Conunon  Prayet, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air.  « 

XXIV. 
Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them — Oh  the  heavy  night ! 
When  wicked  wives  who  love  some  bachelor 

Liu  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 
Of  the  gray  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 

Its  twuikle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite. 
To  tons,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake. 
Lest  their  loo  lawful  b&d-fclluw  should  wake. 
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XXV. 

Thete  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Alao  beneath  the  canopy  of  bcd% 
Four^posted  and  silk-ciirtain*d,  which  are 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  ■hcoUi  white  as  what  bards  call  '^driren 

Snow.*'    Well!  't  is  all  hap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peatafWM  quean, 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan,  in  his  feminine  dis^Me, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 

Had  bowM  themselres  before  the  imperial  eyes, 
And,  at  the  usual  signal,  ta*en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs ;   a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  lore,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

XXVII. 
I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  rererse 

The  tyrant's  wish  "  that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce :" 

My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 
And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce : 

It  being  (not  not/?,  but  only  while  a  lad) 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth. 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

XXVIII. 

Oh  enviable  Briareus !   with  thy  hands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion! — But  my  muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 

Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands ; 
So  let  us  back  to  Liliiput,  and  guide 

Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love 

In  which  we  \e(i  him  several  lines  above. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques, 

At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  array; 
And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks, 

Tel  he  could  not  at  times  keep  by  the  way, 
(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 

Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 
In  moral  England,  where  the  thing 's  a  tax), 
JFVom  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  backs. 

XXX. 
Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 

The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 
A  vir^-like  and  edifying  throng, 

By  eunuchs  flank'd  ;  while  at  their  head  there  stalk*d 
A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 

The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stirr'd  or  talk'd 
Without  her  sanction  on  their  nhc-parades : 
Her  title  was  «*the  Mother  of  the  Maids." 

XXXI. 

Whethor  she  was  a  »*  mother,"  I  know  not. 
Or  whether  they  were  "maids"  whocall'd  her  mother; 

But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 
I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other ; 

Bo  Caiitemir  can  tell  you,  or  De  Toll: 
Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 

All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 

Yovng  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blunder'd.  I 


XXXII. 

A  goodly  sinecans  no  doubt !  but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men 

Except  his  Majesty,  who,  with  her  aid. 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  tlM 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 
Akmg  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 

Of  beauties  eool  as  an  Italian  convent. 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas !  but  one  venL 

xxxm. 

And  what  is  that?  Devotion,  doubtless — ^how 
Could  you  ask  such  a  question  ? — but  we  wil 

Continue.     As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  slow, 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill, 

Or  rather  lake — for  rilb  do  not  run  dowfy, — 

Paced  oo  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  thsrii 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose. 

Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  any  where 
When  freed  from  bonds  (which  are  of  no  great  on 

Aflcr  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair, 
Their  guards  being  gone,  and,  as  it  were,  a  tran 

Esublish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

XXXV. 

Their  talk  of  course  ran  most  on  the  new  coiner. 
Her  shape,  her  air,  her  hair,  her  every  thing : 

Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  ber 
Or  wonder'd  at  her  ears  without  a  ring ; 

Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  suauner- 
Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 

Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height. 

While  others  wish'd  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVI. 

But  no  one  doubted,  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  fair, 

And  fresh,  and  "beautiful  exceed'mgly," 
Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians  might  compon* 

They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyaz  too  could  be 
So  siUy  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 

(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 

Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

XXXVII. 
But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew. 

Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex. 
After  the  first  investigating  view. 

They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks. 
In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new. 

Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex. 
When  they  survey,  wiUi  Christian  eyes  or  Reathak 
In  a  new  face  ^*  the  ugliest  creature  breathing." 

XXXVIIL 
And  yet  they  had  their  Uttle  jealousies. 

Like  all  the  rest ;  but  uptMi  this  occasioo, 
Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 

Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 
Althoui^h  they  could  not  see  through  his  disguoe, 

All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  i  iiiii  nl|Mifiiiii. 
T/ike  magnetism,  or  devilisa%  or  iRrlut 
i'ou  please— we  will  not  jwvil  about  that: 
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XXXIX. 

b  't  ifl,  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
lioii  KMnethmg  newer  still,  as  Hweio 
nul  friendship  through  and  through, 
ely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 
{  her  their  sister,  save  a  few 
iah'd  they  had  a  brother  just  like  her, 

they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circaasia, 
Id  prefer  toPadisha  or  Pacha. 

XL. 
who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
■mental  friendship,  there  were  three, 
xinka,  and  Dudii ; — in  short, 
re  description),  fair  as  fair  can  be 
y,  according  to  the  best  report, 

differing  in  stature  and  degree, 
t  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 
alike  admired  their  new  connexion. 

XU. 
I  dusk  as  India,  and  as  warm ; 
I  was  a  Georgian,  white  and  red^ 
\\  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm, 
tt  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to  tread, 
r  skim  the  earth ;  while  Dudti's  form 

more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 
newhat  hu'ge  and  languishing  and  lazy, 
beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 
XLU. 

sleepy  Venus  seemM  Dudii, 
y  fit  to  ^^  murder  sleep*'  in  those 
sd  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue, 
ic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose: 
es  were  there  in  her  form,  His  true, 
'  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 

an,  't  would  puzzle  to  say  where 
not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare, 

XLIII. 
not  violently  lively,  but 
n  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 

were  not  too  sparkUng,  yet,  half  shut, 
(It  beholders  in  a  tender  taking ; 
d  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 
narUe,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
at  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 
Uy  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV. 
nanded  the  new  damsel's  name— 
la." — Well,  a  prciiy  name  enough, 
uk'd  her  also  whence  she  came— 
Spain."— "But  where  it  Spain?"— "Don't  ask 
:h  stuff, 

f  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame!" 
olah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 
Katinka :  "  Spain  'ii  an  island  near 

betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLV. 
d  noth'mg,  but  sat  down  beside 
.,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 
dng  at  her  stedfasUy,  she  sigh'd, 
ihe  pitied  her  for  bring  there, 
stranger,  without  friend  or  guide, 
1  abash'd  too  at  the  general  stare 
elcomes  hapless  8traiig<!rs  in  all  places, 
d  remarks  upon  tiicir  mien  and  faces. 
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XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 
With  "  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I  'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 
She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 

"  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here. 
And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  you  had  bast 

Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  early 

We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly.** 

XLVU. 

HereLolah  interposed — "Mamma,  you  know 

You  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  any  body  shiould  disturb  you ;  so 

I'll  take  Juanna;  we're  a  slenderor  pair 
Than  you  woukl  make  the  half  of ;— don't  say  no. 

And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  caro." 
But  here  Katinka  interfered  and  said, 

"She  abo  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 
XLVIU. 
"  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,"  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd:  "  Why  so  7"— »*For  fear  of 
ghosts," 
Replied  Katinka ;  **I  am  sure  I  see 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be. 

Of  Gucbres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  host&" 
The  dame  repUed,  "  Between  your  dreams  and  yoUt 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

"  You,  Lolah,  roust  continue  still  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter ;  you 
The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by ; 

And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudti, 
Who 's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy. 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 
What  say  you,  child  ?" — Dudii  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 
But  she  rose  up  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Curtsies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks), 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  pique*. 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudii,  though  they  held  their  tongues  from  defereoet* 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  roucii  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss  ; 

'T  was  on  the  whole  a  nobly  fumish'd  haO, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

LIL 
DudCi,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature. 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning. 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  feces  sinnaig 
Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 

Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning. 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 
And,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  Mtill  are  Uke. 
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Lin. 

But  she  waa  a  aoA  landacape  of  mild  earth. 
Where  all  was  harmony  and  calm  and  quieCt 

Luxnriant,  budding ;  cheerfiil  without  mirth« 
Which,  if  not  happineaa,  it  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  phamone  and  ao  forth. 
Which aome  call  "*  the  iuhliroe :"  I  wish  they 'd  tiyil: 

I  *re  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  wooMBt 

And  pitybTers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

UV. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy. 
And  serious  more  than  peosiTe,  and  serene. 

It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  have  been 

The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  whoOy 
Unconscious,  albeit  tum*d  of  quick  seventeen. 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 

8ha  never  thought  about  herself  at  alL 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 
The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

**  Lucus  a  non  Lucendo,**  not  what  wa»^ 

But  what  loos  no<;  a  sort  of  style  that's  grown 

Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  decompose  but  never  settle: 

LVI. 
I  think  it  may  be  of  *'  Corinthian  Brass,** 

Wluch  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  braxen  uppermost).    Kind  reader!  pass 

This  long  parenthesis:  I  could  not  shut 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  roe,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own !  which  meaneth,  put 
A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 
But  Oud  you  won*t— then  don't— I  am  not  leas  free. 

LVII. 
Tis  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration^ 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds: — Dudii 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show'd  Junn,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station 

Described — what 's  strange,  in  words  extremely  few : 
I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder. 
For  wordless  women,  which  is  nleni  thunder. 

LVin. 
And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her^  because 

The  gendra-  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws. 

By  which  the  more  a  haram  is  increased. 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

L!X. 
And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss: 

Dudti  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I  'm  sure 
Thst  nolKxly  cor.  ever  take  amiss, 

Becau«(c  't  is  pieasan*,  so  that  it  be  pure, 
An^  between  females  means  no  more  than  this— 

That  the;^  h»vA  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 
»  Kiss"  rhymes  to  ** bliss  "  in  fact  as  well  as 
I  wiab  ii  never  lad  to  wNiMthiiig  worae. 


In  perfect  i 

Her  toilet,  which  ooet  Ultle,  for  she  was 
A  child  of  nature,  careleasly  array'd ; 

If  foad  of  &  chance  ogia  at  her  glaas, 
'T  waa  Uke  the  fown  which,  ia  the  hiko  display^ 

Beholds  her  own  shy  shadowy  inaige  pua, 
When  first  abe  starts,  and  tbesi  returaa  to  pMp» 
Admiring  this  now  native  of  tha  deep. 

LXI. 

And  one  by  one  her  articles  ofdreae 
Were  laid  aside;  but  not  before  sbo  ofleHd 

Hei  akl  to  fiur  Juanna,  whose  excese 
Of  modesty  dedined  the  assistance  proffer'd — 

Which  pass'd  weU  oi^-as  she  oouM  do  no  lesa: 
Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  sufier*d. 

Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins. 

Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  ains^ — 

LXII. 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupme. 

Not  to  be  rashly  touched.     But  still  more  dread* 
Oh  ye !  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  \  was  mine. 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid; — 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade: 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spoU 

Lxni. 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise 
And  I  love  Wisdom  more  than  ahe  loves  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophixe 
On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  KnowUdt^  flies. 
What  are  we  7  and  whence  came  we  7  what  ahaU  ba 

Our  uUimate  existence  7  what 's  our  preeent  T 

Are  questions  answeriess,  and  yet  inceseant. 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silmice  in  the  chamber :  dim 

And  distant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights, 
And  Slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants :  if  there  be  sprites. 
They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  spritdiesi  trinii 

By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  aites. 
And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste. 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 
Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  fluwers  of  ditfercnt  hue  and  clime  and  root 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  iiHind, 

With  cost  and  care  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 
One,  with  her  auhum  tresses  Hghtly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breitk 
And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beoealtu 

LXVI. 
One,  with  her  flush*d  chl^ek  laid  on  her  white  ann, 

And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 

And,  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  throuj^  a  doui) 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unvciPd  each  flirlher  cfatfS^ 

As,  sliehtly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 
Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  ni|hl 
All  bashfully  lo  struggle  into  lighu 
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Lxvn. 

boD,  aklioiigh  it  founds  to ;  fer 
ighl,  but  there  were  lampc,  M  hath  b«eD  nid. 
i^pallid  ecpect  ofier'd  more 
te  of  eleepiag  Sorrow,  and  betray'd 
e  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  tome  fiur  thore 
and  deplored:  while  slowly  strayM 
dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
MMigh)  teaiHirops  thro'  her  eyes'  dark  finngsi. 

Lxvm. 

m  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 

t  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

J,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozMi  rill, 

mow  nunaret  on  an  Alpine  steep, 

rife  done  m  sah,— or  what  you  wiH  ;— 

las  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 

id  chooee— perhaps  you'll  be  content 

nred  lady  on  a  monument. 

LXIX. 

I  fifth  appears; — and  what  is  she? 
>f  **  a  certain  age,"  whidi  means 
ftged-^what  hor  years  might  be 
not,  nerer  counting  past  their  teens; 
she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see 
that  awful  period  intervenes, 
s  both  men  and  women  on  the  shdi^ 
te  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 
is  time  how  slept  or  dream'd  Dudb, 
rict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discoTer, 
to  add  a  syllable  untrue; 
the  middle  watch  was  hardly  OTor, 
the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  bhie, 
intoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 
A^ho  Uke  their  company,  about 
raent,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out: 

LXXI. 

so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 
I, in  a  general  commotion: 
id  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 
came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
m  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 
ibUng,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion, 
I  I  have  myself,  of  what  could  make 
Dudtk  so  turbulently  wake. 

Lxxn. 

awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 
>ating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 
NT  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 
toros,  arms,  and  ancles  glancing  bare, 
t  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 
*orth  Pole, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
Mm'd  agitated,  fluah'd,  and  frighten'd, 
ilated  and  her  colour  heighten'd. 

Lxxm. 

is  strange->and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
ng  is  sound  sleep,  Juanna  Iry 
I  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
matrimony  snores  away, 
e  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 
ber,  ere  they  shook  her,— so  they  ssy, 
-and  then  the  too  unclosed  her  eyes, 
'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 


Lxnv. 

And  now  cosunenoed  a  strict  investigatioii, 
Whichy  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  OMS 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration,       ' 
Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 
Dodik  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense. 

But,  being  » no  orator,  as  Brutus  is," 

CouU  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that,  in  a  slumber  sound. 
She  dream'd  a  dream  of  walking  in  a  wood— 

A  **  wood  obscure."  like  that  where  Dante  fbond  > 
Hifluelf  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good; 

Life's  hatf>way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crowa'd 
Run  much  less  risk  of  bvert  turning  rude  ;— 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits. 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots; 

LXXVL 

And  m  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew,^ 
A  most  prodigious  pippin—but  it  hung 

Rather  too  high  and  distant;  that  she  threw 
Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  kmging,  flung 

Stones,  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 
Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  dung 

To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  m  sight, 

Out  always  at  a  most  provoking  height:-* 

Lxxvn. 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 
It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord,  before 

Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 

That  just  as  her  yoimg  Up  began  to  ope 
Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 

A  bee  flew  out  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 

And  so--she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  starL 

Lxxvm. 

AH  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 

Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 

To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 
I  've  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plann^a 

Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
**  A  strange  coincidence,"  to  uso  a  phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days. 

LXXIX. 
The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear. 
To  scold  a  Uttle  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron  too  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  heai« 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudii,  who  only  sigh'd. 
And  saki  thai  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 
**  I  've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee. 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

llie  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  hsU^past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child !   we  roust  see. 
To-morrow,  what  his  highness'r  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 
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LXXXI. 

*  And  poor  Juanna,  too !  the  child's  firtt  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upo« 

With  «U€h  a  clamour — I  had  thought  it  right 
ThtJL  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 
Witli  yo  I,  Dudii,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known; 

But  now  1  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lohih — though  her  couch  is  not  ao  large.** 

LXXXIL 

liolah's  eyes  spcrklcd  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudti,  with  large  drops  in  her  own, 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision, 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
FW  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone), 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  ftiture  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

Lxxxin. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream, 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wonderM  at  herself  how  she  could  scream-^ 
T  was  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 
For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low. 

And  beggM  ihey  would  excuse  her ;  she  'd  get  over 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And  here  Joanna  kindly  interposed. 
And  said  the  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disckwed 
When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin-bell: 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 

Save  thai  of  dreaming  once  ^  mal-k-propos." 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudii  tum'd  round. 

And  hid  her  face  within  Juanna*s  breast ; 
Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  foimd 

The  colour  of  a  budding  rose's  crest. 
I  can't  tell  why  she  bhish'd,  nor  can  expound 

The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest ; 
An  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVI. 
And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  wiB, 

Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hiQ, 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVU. 
With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  mom, 

Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness;  and  pale 
As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn. 

Array 'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil : 
'J  he  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thoni, 

\\  hich  Fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail. 
Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
WboM  headlong  passions  ibrm  their  proper  woes. 


LXXXVIU. 

And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition. 
If  people  wouM  bat  see  its  real  drif^  ;— 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion. 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  dosing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  visiQii; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natml— 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  aSl 

LXXXDL 
Rose  the  suhana  frxmi  a  bed  of  splendour,— 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 
Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 

To  brook  a  ruflled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,— 
So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and  pride:- 
So  agitated  was  she  with  her  errcN', 
She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time. 
Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  kud. 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime. 
And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorHd ; 

A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  dime— 
At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afibrd 

The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embar|o. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man. 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan. 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store, 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan; 
lliough  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty. 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

XCU. 

And  now  he  rose:   and  after  due  aUutioos, 
Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 

And  prayers,  and  other  pious  evolutions. 
He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least. 

And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about. the  Romians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased. 

In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  stiH  adores 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w        a. 

xcm. 

Bat  di,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach,— and  now  rhymes  waadfl 

Almost  as  far  as  Petersburgh,  and  lend 
A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  whidi  bkm 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's, — so  you  be 
Your  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 
To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  prodaim 

Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 

A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on  * 
But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game; 

And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  ibowT 
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xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 

Their  own  true  interest,  which  kings  rarely  know, 

Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  ratlier  rude, 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  althouj^ 

Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good. 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards,  and  he  his  haram. 

And  ibr  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share 'em. 

XCVI. 

But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means, 

How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 
This  modem  Amazon  and  Queen  of  queans ; 

And  tho  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 

Som<;tia>»j  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 

Of  thfOBO  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

XCVII. 

Meantime  Gulbcyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone. 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 

For  love  or  breakfast;  private,  pleasing,  lone, 
And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 

ThoM  gay  recesses : — many  a  precious  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vajse 

Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetterM  flowers, 

rh(»e  captive  sootlters  of  a  captive's  hours. 

xcvni. 

Mother-of-pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble. 
Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot; 

And  singing-birds  without  were  heard  to  warble; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 

Varied  each  ray; — but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect,  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best,— 

4.  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  r^t. 

XCIX. 

4nd  here  she  summon'd  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 

Df  what  had  passM  since  all  tlie  slavra  retired, 
And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station; 

if  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired. 
And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 

Kept  up ;  and,  above  all,  the  where  and  how 

tie  had  passM  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 

To  this  long  catechism  of  questions  ask'd 
More  easily  than  answer'd, — that  he  had  tried 

His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 
But  there  seemM  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 

HHuch  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  maskM; 
He  scratdi'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 
Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience. 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed; 
She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 
In   his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fireah  ones; 

And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-knee'd. 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 
\nd  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 


cn. 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she  'd  hear  him  throu^h^^ 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related: 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudti 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated  j 

But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  haram  bore. 

As  soon  as  they  re-enter'd  their  own  room, 
For  Baba's  function  stopp'd  short  at  the  door. 

Had  settled  all;  nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more. 

Without  exciting  such  suspicicm  as 

Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought  he  could  be  sore, 
Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact, 

'Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure. 
Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 

Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure. 
But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  soeft'd 

And  thrown  into  the  sea. — ^Thus  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dudii's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV.   * 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground. 
And  talk'd  away — and  might  have  talk'd  till  niw. 

For  any  further  answer  that  he  found. 
So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz'  brow; 

Her  cheek  tum'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whiriM  round. 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  cfaillj 

O'er  her  fair  front,  like  morning's  on  a  Uly. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 
Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err'd— 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which,  though  short. 
Can  never  be  described;  we  all  have  beard. 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  **  all  amart^ 
When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr'd ; 

Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agmiy 

What  she  could  ne'er  express— then  how  ihould  1 7 

cvu. 

She  stood  a  moment,  as  a  Pythoness 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 

Of  inspiration  gathered  from  distress. 
When  all  the  heart-strings  Uke  wild  horses  piidl 

The  heart  asunder ;— then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated,  or  their  strength  grew  duQ, 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 

And  bowM  her  throbbing  head  o'er  tren^l»ling  knee*. 

cvm. 

Her  face  declined,  and  was  unseen;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow,— 

A  low,  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 
Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore,  whose  shingles  chef  k 

Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck* 
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Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  kmg  hair  ra  itooping 
ConcealM  her  featnres  belter  than  a  t^; 

An(f  one  hand  o*er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping, 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale: 

Would  that  I  were  a  painter!  to  be  grouping 
AH  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colours!  but  their  tinti 

May  serre  perhaps  as  outlines  or  dight  hints. 

ex. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  tiD 

Tliis  passion  might  bk>w  o*er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Oulbeyaz*  taciturn  or  speaking  win. 

At  length  she  roM  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  stiU, 

And  her  brow  cleared,  but  not  her  troubled  eje-^ 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 

She  stoppM,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — but  paused, 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace; 

Then  slackenM  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 
By  deep  emotion: — ^you  may  sometimes  trace 

A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 

Their  work  e?en  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode. 

cxn. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp'd  and  beckonM  Baba :—"  Slave ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves!"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave. 

And  yet  ho  shudder'd,  and  seem*d  rather  prone 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg*d  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  wishM  to  indicate. 
For  fear  of  any  error  like  the  late. 

cxm. 

**The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,**  replied 
The  imperial  bride— and  added,  **Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portaI*s  side: 
Tou  know  the  rest.**  The  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note. 

And  begg'd,  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet*s  beard. 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXIV. 

••To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said;  "but  stiU, 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence: 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 
Tonr  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense; 

But  such  prccipi'^aion  may  end  ill. 
Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense ; 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure. 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

cxv. 

"But  your  own  feeUngs.— Even  should  all  the  rest 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 

Already  many  a  unce  k>ve-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide — 

Vou  love  this  boyish,  new  seraglio  guest. 
And — if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 

Kxcuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you, 

YhiX  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 


CXVL 

"What  dost  thou  know  of  love  orfeefing?— wrsteh! 

Begone!"  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes,  "and  ds 
My  bidding!"  Baba  vanish'd;  lor  to  stretch 

Bm  own  remonstrance  fiirther,  he  well  knew, 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  "Jack  Ketfifa;" 

And,  though  he  wishM  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  busmess  without  harm  to  odier^ 
He  still  preferred  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVIL 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  oomnuasion. 
Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phme 

Against  all  women,  of  whate*er  condition, 
Especially  sultanas  and  then-  ways; 

Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision. 
Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  dajpt, 

The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 

Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrafi^. 

cxvra. 

And  then  he  call*d  his  bi^hren  to  his  aid. 
And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair. 

That  they  must  instantly  be  well  anray'd. 
And,  above  all,  be  comb*d  even  to  a  hair. 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  nads 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care: 

At  which  Dudii  lookM  strange,  and  Juan  sQIy; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I—niU  L 

CXIX. 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 

Gulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseration. 
Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether— 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nations- 
Are  things  the  turning  of  a  'hair  or  feaflier 

Mav  settle ;  but  far  be  't  firom  me  to  anticipate 

In  wnat  way  feminine  caprice  may  donpate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present,  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  their  well-doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dishes 
Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change* 

And,  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  &ir, 

The  muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare. 


CANTO  vn. 


I. 

Oh  love!  Oh  glory!  what  are  ye?  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight: 

There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 
Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight. 

ChiU,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light; 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colours  they 

Assume,  then  leave  us  on  oar  fireexing  way. 
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II. 

And  luch  u  thf'j  are,  such  my  present  tale  tMf 
A  non^emript  and  evcr-rarying  rhyme, 

A  Tersified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o*cr  a  waste  and  icy  cltme. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  mutt  bewail  iii« 
But  ne'ertheless,  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  i-ifh  at  all  things:  for  I  wish  to  know 

PVTya,  aAer  o/^  are  ail  things— but  a  shtm  ? 

in. 

They  accuse  me — me — the  present  writer  of 
Tlie  present  poem,  of— I  know  not  what<— 

A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoff 

At  human  power  and  Tirtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God!  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at? 

I  say  no  more  than  has  been  said  in  Dante's 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon,  and  by  Cervantes ; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochofoucaolt, 
By  Fendon,  by  Lulhor,  and  by  Plato ; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 

'T  is  not  their  fauh,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so— 
For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Catu, 

^or  even  Diogenes. — We  live  and  die. 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was, 

**  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known  ;**  m  pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  preseaU 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas ! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  nceaCf 
That  he  himself  felt  only  "  like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — truth." 

VI. 

Ecrlesiastes  said,  that  all  is  vanity — 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity; 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it : 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confcssM  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  7 

VII. 
Does,  or  men!  (for  I  flatter  you  in  saying 

That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far)  ye  may 
Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 

To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 
As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  skies ; — then  howl  your  idle  wrath ! 
While  she  still  silvers  o^er  your  gloomy  path. 

VUI. 
**  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars" — I  am  not  sure 

If  tliia  be  the  right  reading — *t  is  no  matter  j 
The  fact  *s  about  the  same ;  I  am  secure  ;— 

I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 
A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 

And  was  beleaguerM  both  by  land  and  water 
By  Suvarofl',  or  anglic^  Suwarrow, 
Who  loved  blood  as  an  aklerman  loves  mamm. 


IX. 

The  fortress  is  calPd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 
Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  banki 

With  buildings  in  the  oriental  taste. 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank. 

Or  was,  at  least,  unless  *t  is  since  defaced. 
Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  commt 

It  stands  some  eighty  verats  from  the  high  sea. 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  thrM^ 

X. 

With'm  the  extent  of  this  fortificatioa 
A  borough  is  comprised,  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which,  firom  its  k)ftier  staljoo. 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright^ 

So  placed  as  to  imptde  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  aatUt  the  foe's. 

XI. 

This  oiroomslance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban; 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  oeeu* 
The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang: 

But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution, 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang), 

Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  then^ 

To  faint  at  least  <*Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 

xn. 

But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 
And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  bom  tt  yil  | 

Two  batteries,  cap-h-pi^,  as  our  Saint  George, 
Case-mated  one,  and  't  other  a  '•baitette," 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  fonnidable  charge ; 
While  two-and-twenty  cannon,  duly  set. 

Rose  o'er  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tio^ 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavaUer. 

xm. 

But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quif^ 

Because  the  Turks  coold  never  be  persuaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight ; 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  invtded« 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  ri^M. 

But  as  the  Danube  could  notweD  be  waded, 
They  k)ok'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla. 
And  only  shouted,  •*  Alia !"  and  ^  Bis  HfiOah  !* 

XIV. 
The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  gk>ry ! 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossadc 

Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  frtory? 
Alas !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  7 

Achilles  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  pohsh'd  nation. 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but— pronunciation. 

XV. 
Still  1 11  record  a  few,  if  biit  to  increase 

Our  euphony — there  was  Strongenofr,and  Stiokonotl, 
Meknop,  Serge  Lwdw,  Arseniew  of  modem  Greeee, 

And  TschitsshakoflT,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Cliokenofi^ 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece : 

And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  poke  enoogh 
Into  gazettes;  but  Fame  (capricious  strumpet!) 
It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet. 
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XVI. 

And  cannot  Uine  those  discords  of  namtkm, 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme. 

Tet  th«re  were  several  worth  commemoration. 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry,  drawling  against  time, 

Ending  in" ischskin,"  "oiisckin,"  "iffskchy,'*  "oaski," 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski, 

XVII. 
Scherematofi*  and  Chrematoff,  Koklophti, 

Koclobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin, 
AH  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoflfd  hi|^ 

Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  throu^  skin: 
litUe  caud  they  for  Mahomet  or  Muili, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 
Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 
Alto  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town— 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  yean. 
'Blongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  callM  Thompson,  and  nmeteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 

Jack  Thompson  and  Bill  Thompson ;— all  the  rest 
Had  been  call'd  ^^Jemmy^^  aAer  the  great  bard; 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 
But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 

Was  As,  since  so  rAiown'd  **  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax ;"  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

.      XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills,  and  Wills  and  Billi ; 

But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
1  >e  said  aU  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills 

Tliree  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  **  Schmacsmith,** 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXI. 
I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt 's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a  buUd.  in  his  body? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 

I  th'mk  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doating, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXU. 
I'hen  thf>re  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay: 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
*rheir  gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day; 

I  'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth ; — such  ti  uths  are  treason :  they  betray 

Their  oodntry,  and,  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd. 
Who  name  the  French  and  English,  save  to  Aaw 
How  peace  shoukl  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  foe. 


xxin. 

The  Russians,  having  built  two  baUeries  on  ^ 

An  ble  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  m  view; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings,  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this, 'tis  true; 

Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dweUing 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in. 

XXIV. 
The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 
To  atUck  the  Turk's  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh. 

Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station: 
But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 

To  fiighten  them  into  capitulation ; 
A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriocs. 
Unless  they  are  game  as  buU-dogs  and  fox-tenkni 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 
That  of  despinng  those  we  combat  with. 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause  of  killing  Tchitchitxkoff  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  **  Smiths"  whom  we  shall  Mi 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  "pith;" 

But 't  is  a  name  so  spread  o'er  **  Sir  "  and  "  MadaiB,*> 

That  one  would  think  the  ri&sT  who  bore  it  **  Adam.^ 

XXVI. 

Hie  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete. 
Because  they  were  constnicted  in  a  hurry. 

Thus,  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  te, 
And  throws  a  ckxid  o'er  Longman  and  John  Miamy 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessaiy. 

May  likewise  put  oflf  for  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  calls  **  murder,"  and  at  others  ^^gkxy." 

xxvn. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineers'  stupidity. 
Their  haste,  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  caie, 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity. 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide ;  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  nyss'd, 

And  added  greatly  to  the  miesing  lisL 

xxvm. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 

Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect; 
Three  fire-ships  lost  their  amiable  existence, 

Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  eflTect : 
The  match  was  Ut  too  soon,  and  no  «— i«*«"^ 

Could  remedy  this  lubberly  deiect ; 
Tbey  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
WhUe,  though 't  was  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  &8t  umv 

XXIX. 
At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey'd 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 
'Twas  nine,  when  still  advancing  undkmay'd. 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
OflT  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  ^y^MM^idi*, 

Which  was  retum'd  with  interest,  I  may  say. 
And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape. 
And  shells  and  shot  of  ereiy  itxe  and  dupe. 
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XXX. 

For  six  houn  bore  they  without  intermisskm 
The  Turkish  fire;  and,  aided  by  their  oim 

f  .Kind  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  wUh  great  precision 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  submissioii, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up ;  a  second,  near  the  worka 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

XXXL 

The  Mosl^n  too  had  i(Mt  both  ships  and  men; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire. 
Their  Delhis  mannM  some  boats,  and  saii'd  again, 

And  gallM  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire, 
And  tried  lo  make  a  landing  on  the  main. 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire : 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter. 

XXXIL 

•*  IT*  (says  the  historian  here)  *•  I  could  report 
All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short. 
And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say;" 

And  so  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distinguish'd  strangers  in  that  fray. 

The  Piince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 

Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  fame  has. 

xxxm. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  fame  it: 
For  out  of  three  ^^preux  chevaUert^^  how 

Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 
That  such  existed?  (and  they  may  live  now 

For  aught  we  know).     Renown's  aU  hit  or  miss; 
There's  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  aOow. 

'T  is  true  the  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne 

Have  half  withdrawn  from  him  oblivion's  skreen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actiona 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought. 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions— 

Their  names  are  seldom  found,  nor  often  sought 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractions, 

And  is  extinguish'd  sooner  than  she  ought: 
Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
You  can't  repeat  nine  names  firom  each  gazette. 

"^  XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glocy, 

Sbow'd  that  $omewhere^  tomehow^  there  was  a  fault ; 
And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 

Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault ; 
Iq  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary, 

Which  made  a  long  debate: — but  I  must  halt; 
F'or  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 
I  doubt  fim  readers  e'er  woukl  mount  the  breach. 

XXXVI. 
T^iere  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man,^ 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  cali'd  in  question, 
^<ir,  bad  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 

Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
^^ifade  hie  last  illneai,  when,  all  worn  and  wan. 

He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unbleas'd  on 
Tlie  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 
^  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted  ;— 
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xxxvn. 

Tliis  was  Potemkin — a  great  thmg  in  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great. 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise. 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people. 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 

xxxvm. 

While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent. 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded. 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 
In  the  mean  time  the  batteries  proceeded. 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answer'd  in  due  order. 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark'd,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art. 
By  his  despatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase. 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  f^eld-Marshal  Suvaroff. 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial,^ 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  aU 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applauae. 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

**You  will  take  Ismail,  at  whatever  price." 

XLI. 
**  Let  there  be  light !"  said  God,  ••  and  there  was  light !" 

^  Let  there  be  blood !"  says  man,  and  there 's  a  sea  * 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  night 

(For  day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  firuit— 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch  but  rooC 

XLH. 

Our  (iriends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  **  Alias"  now 

Began  to  signalize  the  Russ  retreat. 
Were  damnably  mistaken;  few  are  slow 

In  tninking  that  their  enemy  is  beat 
(Or  beaten^  it  yen  insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat) ; 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLHI. 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cosmciv 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  Uttle  baggage  at  their  backs. 
For  there  were  but  tkne  shirts  between  the  twe$ 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks. 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide. 
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XLIV. 
** Great  joy  to  London  now!'*  rays  tome  great  fbd. 

When  London  had  a  grand  iliiimination, 
Which,  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Bull, 

I>  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 
Su  that  the  streets  of  coloured  lamps  are  fbD, 

That  sage  {»aid  John)  surrenders  at  discretioo 
His  purse,  his  souU  his  sense,  and  eroi  his 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  cnt 

XLV. 

Tis  strange  that  he  should  further  **  damn  his  eyes," 
For  they  are  danin*d:  that  once  all>famous  oath 

Is  to  the  devil  now  no  further  prize. 
Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes,  paradise; 
And  funine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth. 

Which  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine, 

Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLVI. 
But  to  the  tale.    Great  joy  unto  the  camp! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossack, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas-lamp. 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack; 
Or,  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk. 
He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a  dancing  light. 
Which  all  who  saw  it  foUow'd,  wrong  or  right 

XLVU. 

But,  certes,  matters  took  a  different  face; 

Hiere  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause. 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repaired  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines, 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLvm. 

*Tis  thtis  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 
Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 

As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 
Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protectioo: 

Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  bl'md. 
Or  a  bellweather  form  the  flock's  conneuon 

By  t  jikiing  sounds  when  they  go  forth  to  rictual 

Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

XLIX. 
The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy;  you  would  have  thought 

That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage-feast, 
(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  aAcr  both  at  least), 
Tliere  was  not  now  a  luggage-boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardour  much  increased; 
And  why?  because  a  little,  odd,  old  man, 
Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 

L. 
But  so  it  was ;  and  erory  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity;  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station. 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  bunt 
r|KNi  the  foe:  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thint 
Vat  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter: 
Thft  ihinl,  in  coluians  two,  attack'd  bj  waUr. 


U. 

New  batteries  were  erected;  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity. 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  pievail'd, 
As  som^imes  happens  in  a  great  extremity; 

And,  every  difficulty  being  expell'd. 
Glory  began  to  dawn  with,  due  subUmity, 

While  Suvaroff*,  determined  to  obtain  it. 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.* 

LU. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander^ 
In-chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  driO 

The  awkward  squad,  and  couki  afford  to  scjuands 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duties  to  fulfil: 

Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swaUow  flame,  and  nerer  take  it  ill; 

He  show'd  them  bow  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 

LIU. 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fiwsines 
like  men,  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonets  these  maHimf» 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks. 

And,  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  sceneti 
He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works; 

At  which  jroor  wise  men  sneer'd,  in  phrases  wilty:-* 

He  made  no  answer;  but  he  took  the  city. 

LTV. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  ere 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  atom  repose;  which  you  would  scarce  conceiic: 
Tet  men,  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  ifaiB, 

Are  Tery  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled :— 4here  was  little  din. 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  ftiesdi, 

And  others  of  themsdves  and  latter  ends. 

LV. 
Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert, 

Sunreying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondenof: 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beycmd  nnost  wondering; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half  dirt. 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  blundering; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momin ;  and  when  bent  to  itom 
A  fortress.  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 
Tlie  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  driO— 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corponl— 
Some  Cossacks,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hi3> 

Had  met  a  party,  towards  the  twilight's  fall, 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue,  or  well  or  iO— 

'Twas  much  that  he  was  understood  at  aD; 
But  whether  fit>m  his  Toice,  or  speech,  or  i 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  1 

LVU. 
Whereon,  immediately  at  his  request. 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head-qnrtOT'' 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  mig^t  have  guesi'' 

That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tvtuh 
And  that  beneath  each  Turiusb^fiMhkm'd  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity;  who  Mmetiniea  baitcfs 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  bmIhi 
It  diflkult  to  ahi 
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Lvin. 

bawuTow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt. 
Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 
And  lecturing  on  the  nobis  art  of  killing,^ 

For,  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt, 
Thifl  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which,  to  martial  comprehension. 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension; — 

LIX. 

Sawarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacks  and  their  prey,  tum*d  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye  :— 

•♦  Whence  come  ye  7" — *♦  From  Constantinople  last, 
Captires  just  now  escaped,**  was  the  reply. 

•*  What  are  ye  ?"— •♦  What  you  see  us."  Briefly  past 
This  dialo^e ;   for  he  who  answer^  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 
**  Tour  names?" — **Mine  's  Johnson,  and  my  ccnnrade's 
Juan  ; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  DMther  man  nor  woman.*'    The  chief  threw  on 

Hie  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said :  **  I  have  beard 
Your  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one ; 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd ; 
But  let  that  pass ; — I  think  I  Ve  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?'*—*«  The  aamb."^ 

LXI. 
••You  served  at  Widin?"  wYes."  "You  led  the  attack?" 

*»  I  did."—"  What  next  ?"— ♦*  I  really  hardly  know." 
•*  You  were  the  firwt  i'  the  breach  ?"— "  I  was  not  slack, 

At  least,  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so."-— 
•*  What  followed  ?"— "  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back. 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe."— 
**  You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

Lxn. 

••  Where  will  you  servo  ?"— »•  Where'er  you  please."— 
"I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn. 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow  ?   say  what  can  he  do  ?— > 

He  with  the  beardless  chin,  and  garments  torn."— 
**  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault."— 

Lxni. 

M  He  shall,  if  that  he  dare."    Here  Juan  bow'd 

Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 
Continued  :  *•  Your  old  regiment 's  allow'd, 

By  8p<»cial  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 
Or  it  may  bo  to-night,  the  assault:  I'vevow'd 

To  several  saints,  thnt  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 
•*So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory!"— Here  he  tum'd, 

And  drillM  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 
(Jntil  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum'd 

For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 
A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum'd 

All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push  < 
To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
llie  snouet  of  iIm  Cfariatian  Empress  Catherine. 


LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a  favourite,  ventured  to  address 

Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.     **I  confess 

My  debt,  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost;  but  if  you'd  express 

Explicitly  our  several  posts,  ray  friend 

And  self  wo«ild  know  what  duty  to  attend."— 

LXVl. 

••Right!   I  was  busy,  and  forgot.    Why,  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  Im 

Now  under  arms.     Ho !   Katskoff,  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderiy) — 

His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew. 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me; 

He 's  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be  tent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent'* 

Lxvn. 

But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 
The  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new. 
Although  their  haram  education  led 

Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true. 
Passive  obedience, — ^now  raised  up  the  head. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 

Their  arms,  as  hens  their  vrings  about  their  yoanf , 

Lxym. 

O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 
Who  were  thus  honour'd  by  the  greatest  chief 

That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 
Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grieC 

Oh,  foolish  mortals !  always  taught  in  vain ! 
Oh,  glorious  laurel !   since  for  one  sole  leaf 

Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree. 

Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea  • 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 
And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey'd 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears. 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

Of  feeling :  for,  however  habit  sears 
Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  tba*  trade 

Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  toucn  even  heroes— and  such  was  Suwarrow* 

LXX. 

He  said — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone— 
••  Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  ?  They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  wagons,  where  alone 
In  fact  they  can  be  safe.     You  should  have  ^eell 

Aware  th'ui  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives.'' 

Lixi. 

"May  it  please  your  excellency,"  thus  replied 
Our  British  friend,  •*  these  are  tlie  wives  of  otheie. 

And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers. 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  tonde 
Into  a  camp;  I  know  that  nought  so  botherp 

The  hearts  of  die  heroic  on  a  charge. 

As  leaving  a  amatt  ftmily  at  iarge. 
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LXXU. 

**  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 

And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 

To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 
To  them,  poor  things !   it  is  an  awkward  step ; 

I  therefore,  if  you  wish  roe  to  fight  freely. 

Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteeHy." 

Lxxin. 

Meantime,  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyes, 

IiOok*d  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors;   nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmeared  with  dust, 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean. 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 
For  ever}'  thing  secm*d  resting  on  his  nod. 

As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.     Now,  to  thenit 
Who  were  accustomed,  as  a  sort  of  god. 

To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem. 
Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 

(Tliat  royal  bird,  whose  tail  *s  a  diadem). 
With  an  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 
Hew  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 

LXXV. 
John  Johnson,  seeing  thoir  extreme  dismay. 

Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental, 
8uggesled  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental. 
Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all: 
And,  strange  to  say,  thoy  found  some  consolation 
In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVL 
And  then,  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses. 

They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await. 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses. 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate— 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate) — 
While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm. 
To  bum  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 
Suwarrow,  who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross — 

Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail; 
Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 

And  as  the  wind  a  widowM  nation's  wail. 
And  cared  as  tittle  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 
As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job ; — 
Wb**  was  *t  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob? 

LXXVUI. 

Kothmg.    The  work  of  glory  still  went  on. 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terriUe  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  haa  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son. 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade, 
liombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayoDeta« 

bullets, 
flara  words  which  Hick  in  th«  mA  Mutei'  guDeti. 


LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !   wlio  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long — all  ages,  though  so  short. 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort. 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  w  the  hope  of  every  court. 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy: 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!   I  have  now 
To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  tliie, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow, 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  Hood ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  you  in  blood — 

LXXXI. 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact : 
And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 

Of  which,  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act, 
There  should  be,  ne'erthcless,  a  slight  substratoBk 

But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd ; 
Great  deeds  are  doing— -how  shall  I  relate  'em? 

Souls  of  immortal  generals !   Phcebus  watches 

To  cokMir  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 

LXXXIL 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and 
Shade  of  Leooidas !  who  fought  so  hear^. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now. 
Oh,  Cesar's  Commentaries !  now  impart  ye. 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twiUght  hues. 
So  beantifiil,  so  fleeting  to  the  Muse. 

Lxxxm. 

When  I  call  ** fading"  martial  immortality, 

I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 
And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality. 

Some  sucking  hero  is  compeU'd  to  rear. 
Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 

Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear, 
Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business. 
Afflicting  yotmg  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizziness. 

LXXXIV. 
Medals,  ranks,  ribbons,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  hark>t: 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  variet. 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  glory's  van. 
But  glory 's  glory ;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is— ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  h»  fed»  iC,  and  some  say  he  sffs. 
Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 
Say  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 

A  schooner,  or— but  it  is  time  lo  ease 
This  canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  feligve. 

The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  peoplOi 

like  a  bob-OMJor  firon  a  fillifi  lUtpls. 


CANTO  ViU. 
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LXXXVI. 
Hark!  through  the  silence  of  the  cold  dull  night, 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank ! 
Lo !  dusky  ma««es  steal  in  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguerM  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arni^d  river,  while  with  straggling  bght 

The  stars  {leep  through  the  vapours  dim  and  dank. 
Which  curl  in  curious  wrcaths~-How  soon  the  smdie 
Of  hell  shall  poll  them  in  a  deepa*  cloak ! 

LXXXVU. 
Here  pause  wo  for  the  present — as  even  tbra 

That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death. 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath ! 
A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  again  I 

The  march !  the  charge !  the  shouts  of  either  faith ! 
Hurra !  and  Allah !  and— one  moment  more— 
The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 


CANTO  vni. 


Oh  Uood  and  thunder!  and  oh  bk)od  and  wounds! 

These  arc  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 
Too  gentle  reader !  and  most  shocking  sounds : 

And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  is  Glory's  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme. 
So  be  they  her  inspifers!   Call  them  Mars, 
BcDona,  what  you  wit)«^they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 

AD  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  amiy,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

MarchM  ftirth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay— 
A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way. 
Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which,  cut  oiflT  in  vain. 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

UI. 
History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War*s  merit  it  by  no  means  might  ^ihance. 
To  waste,  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross. 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 
And  why  7  because  it  briqfB  seltapprobation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  afler  all  its  glare. 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  r^Uion^ 

Which  (ii  may  be)  has  not  much  lefl  to  spare — 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loAier  station. 

Though  they  msy  make  corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Tet,  in  the  end,  except  in  freedom's  battles. 
Are  nothing  but  a  chUd  of  murder's  rattles. 
3a2 


V. 

And  such  they  are— and  such  they  will  be  firawL 

Not  so  Loonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  hxAy  ground. 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worUs  aMkma. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 

While  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or.  stim 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  sudi  names  mil  be 
A  watchword  till  the  fUture  shall  be  fiwe. 

VI. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow*d 

Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  i 
Which  arch'd  the  horizon  lil^e  a  fiery  cloud, 

And  in  the  Danube's  waters  ;thone  the  i 
A  mirror'd  hell !  The  volleying  roar,  and  ktud 

Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercan 
The  ear  far  more  tlian  thunder ;  fbr  Heaven's  i 
Spare,  or  smite  rarely — Man's  make  millioitf  asbai ! 

VII. 
The  column  order'd  on  the  assanlt  scarce  pais'd 

Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  ftuses. 
When  up  the  bristUng  Moslem  rose  at  last. 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voicee ; 
Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraoed« 

Which  rock'd  as  't  were  beneath  the  mighty  noins ; 
While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 
The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den. 

VIU. 
And  one  enormous  shout  of  ** Allah!"  rose 

In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  "Allah!"  and  the  clouds,  which  ckiM 

With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 
Vibrato  to  the  Eternal  Name.    HarH  !  through 
An  sounds  it  pierceth,  ''Allah!  Allah!  Hu!"> 

IX. 
The  columns  were  in  movement,  one  and  all : 

But,  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water, 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  Uves  began  to  fall. 

Though  led  by  Arscniew,  that  jjfrcat  son  of  slau^iter 
As  brave  as  over  faced  both  boom  and  ball. 

''Carnage   (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  God's 
daughter:"* 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  LfSnd. 

X. 
The  Prince  de  IJgne  was  wounded  in  the  knoe ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras  too  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  which  proves  the  bead  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen. 
Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap ;  in  fact  the  ball  ooukl  meta 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head: 
"Ashes  to  ashes" — why  not  lead  to  lead? 

XI. 
Also  tiie  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prinei^ 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  neai^ 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  «viiiea« 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear,— 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evoico 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token. 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  \^g  brokoo. 
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Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic, 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pilk 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic. 
Mortality !  thou  hast  thy  monthly  biUs ; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ills 

Past,  present,  and  to  come  ;~but  all  may  yield 

To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-fiekL 

XIU. 

There  the  still  rarying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  m«i  hard 

By  the  infinities  of  agony. 
Which  meet  the  gaze,  whatever  it  may  regard— 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Tum*d  back  within  its  socket, — these  reward 

Tour  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 

Maj  win,  perhaps,  a  ribbon  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 
Yet  I  love  glory  ;  glory 's  a  great  thing ; 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintained  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 

A  moderate  pension  shakes  fuQ  many  a  sage. 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

Which  is  still  better  ;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Tour  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 
Hatf-pay  for  life,  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops  already  disembarkM  pushM  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right;  the  others. 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers: 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted,  one  by  one. 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers^— 

O'er  the  entrenchment  and  the  paUsade, 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 
And  this  was  admirable;  for  so  hot 

The  flre  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded. 
Besides  iu  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault: 
Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 

xvn. 

But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern. 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  pa.h  of  iame : 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  6Ay  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name. 
Though  ail  deserving  equally  to  turn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  cluro. 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory, 
And,  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  story: 

XVIII. 
jind  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 

To  the  gazette— which  'loubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 

In  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe'er  they  felt 
ilieir  ciay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber  ;• 
.  Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch ;  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 
Was  nrinted  Grot«,  although  his  name  was  GroM.* 


XIX. 
Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a  certain  corps. 

And  fbu^t  away  with  might  and  main,  not  knowiag 
The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before. 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going  % 
But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o*er. 

Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  gfowing 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 
To  their  two  solves,  one  nrfaole  bright  buUetin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  theywallow'd  in  the  bloody  mire 
Of  dead  and  dy'mg  thousands, — sometimes  gainiag 

A  yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them  ni^her 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire. 
Which  really  poured  as  if  all  hell  were  rainmg^ 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o*er 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXI. 
Hiough  H  was  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  though 

The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 
In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  gk>w 

So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch, 
Pwhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 

A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch, 
Which  stiflen'd  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  day;— 
Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 
Indeed  he  could  noL     But  what  if  he  had? 

There  hoot  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  somethmg  not  much  better,  or  as  bad: 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  to  na, 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a  pad, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  morula,  afler  one 
Warm  bout,  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks. 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

XXIII. 
He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 

Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  PuniCf 
(The  antiquarians  who  can  settle  time. 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Rune, 
Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  dins 

With  Hanniba!,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 
Of  Dido's  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national); — * 

XXIV. 
But  Juan  was  quite  **  a  brqth  of  a  boy," 

A  thing  of  unpulse  and  a  child  of  song : 
Nou  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy, 

Cr  the  aensation  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong), 
And  afterwards,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 

In  sudi  good  company  as  always  throitg 
To  battles^ieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure. 
No  less  ddighted  to  employ  his  leisve ; 

XXV. 
But  always  without  malice.     If  ne  w&rr'd 

Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  wo  call  **  the  best 
Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind's  intmp-<md, 

To  bo  produced  when  brought  up  U>  the  lesL 
The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 

Off  each  attack  when  people  are  in  quest 
Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meani  weU; 
>Tis  pi^  <<that  such  meaniDgs  ihouki  pave  ML" 
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XXVL 

lately  have  begun  to  doubt 
V  bell's  parement — if  it  be  so 
have  latteriy  been  quite  worn  out, 
the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved, 
iie  mass  who  go  below  without 
ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
3th'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 
Mrs  the  greatest  Ukeness  to  Pall  MalL 

XXVII. 

nme  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
r  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 
test  wives  from  constant  husbands'  sides, 

the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year, 
•f  those  odd  turns  of  fortune's  tides, 
a  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 
Ler  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 

himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

xxvin. 

Km  how  the  thing  occurr'd— it  might 
t  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or  wounded, 
the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 
nseU^  who,  in  the  very  sight 
(rhole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
e,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield 
back  his  Romans  to  the  field. 

XXIX. 

I  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
lar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought 
not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 
ich  longer  time  j   then,  like  an  ass— 
lot,  kind  reader  ;  since  great  Homer  thought 
le  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 
nay  find  it  better  than  a  new  one :  )— 

XXX. 

t  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 
nat  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind ; 
g,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
le  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 
0  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray, 
-nblcd  on,  to  try  if  he  could  fuid 

0  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 

\  then  no  more  the  commandant 

own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

ippear'd — the  gods  know  how !   (I  can't 

1  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 
;   but  we  at  least  may  ^rant 

not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad, 
of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 
a  pinch  of  snufi*  about  his  corps :  )— 

XXXII. 
;  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 
I  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 
o— where  he  knew  not — single-handed  ;  / 
ellers  follow  over  bog  and  broke 
4  fatuus,"  or  aj«  sailors  stranded 
e  nearest  hut  themselves  betake, 
following  honour  and  his  nose, 
lere  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foei.  i 


XXXIU. 
He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared. 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
FiU'd  as  with  Ughtning— for  his  spirit  shared 

The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 
And,  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard. 

And  the  loud  cannon  peal'd  its  hoarsest  strains. 
He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  fiiar  Bacon  !* 

XXXIV. 
And,  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 

Fell  in  with  what  was  Ute  the  second  colunm. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  general  Lascy, 

But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume. 
Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 

Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 
Air,  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  facet, 
And  levell'd  weapons,  still  against  the  glacis. 

XXXV. 
Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 

Who  had  **  retreated,"  as  the  phrase  is,  when 
Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 

Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den; 
But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  ^  to  cut  and  come  again,** 
And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 
Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 
And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 

Except  Don  Juan — a  mere  novice,  whose  ' 
More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flying, 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 
Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and  thews,- 
Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 
Those  who  catch  cold  in  **  shadows  of  death's  vaQey." 

XXXVII. 
And  there,  a  little  shclter'd  from  the  shot. 

Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet. 
Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 

In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 
By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil  as  yet. 
He  found  a  niunbcr  of  chasseurs,  all  scatter'd 
By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batterVL 

XXXVIII. 
And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what 's  strange,  they 

Unto  his  call,  unlike  **the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 

At  drinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb. 
And  that  odd  impulse,  which,  in  wars  or  cree<ls. 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 
By  Jove  !  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 

And  thougii  his  name  than  Ajax  or  Achilles 
Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 

We  shall  not  sec  his  likeness:  he  could  kill  k« 
Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 

Her  ateady  hrcath  (which  some  months  the  stai 
ttiU  %»;) 
Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue^  or  muscle, 
And  could  be  verv  busy  witliuut  bustle ; 
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And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  to 

Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  lo 

Of  idle  apprehensions,  which,  like  wind. 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.    Though  their  lids  so 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 
But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 
R^ire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 

But  Johnson  only  ran  off  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 

Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn. 
Which  Hamlet  tells  us  b  a  pass  of  dread. 

To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern : 
His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire. 

And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XLII. 

Egad!  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enou^ 

To  fly  from,  malgr^  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 

Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay. 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tougfa)^ 

They  found  on  their  return  the  self- same  welcome. 

Which  made  some  thinks  and  others  know,  a  hdt  come. 

XLin. 
They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail. 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  com  below  the  sickle. 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life  *s  as  frail 

As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 
The  Turkish  batteries  thrashM  them  like  a  flail. 

Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knockM 
Upon  the  head  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 

Hie  Turks,  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 
Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils. 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks : 
However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  levels 

Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 
So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  revels. 

That  Johnson,  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper'd, 

Reach*d'the  interior  talus  of  tho  rampart. 

XLV. 
First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dozen. 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
An  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin. 

Flame  was  showered  forth  above  as  well 's  below. 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  choseo,— 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
rheir  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yeL 

XLVI. 
But  those  who  scaled  found  out  that  their  advance 

Was  favourM  by  an  accident  or  blunder: 
llie  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohom's  ignorance 

Had  palisadoed  in  a  way  you  'd  wonder 
To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  Franco— 

( Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  under)— 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet 
Just  named,  these  palisades  vrore  pnmly  set: 


XLVn. 

So  that  on  either  nde  some  nine  or  ten 
Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 

To  march;   a  great  convenience  to  our  men 
At  kiast  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive, 

Who  thus  could  form  a  fine  and  fight  again; 
And  that  which  further  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  coukl  kick  down  the  palisades. 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  gra»  Uadei. 

XLVni. 
Among  the  first,— I  will  not  say  the  Jtnt, 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 

Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  natkios; 
The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull*s  partial  patience, 
As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterkm 
Was  beaten,— though  the  Prussians  say  so  too;— 

XUX. 

And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Gndsenan, 
And  God  knows  who  besides  in  **  an"  and  "on," 

Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 

As  tigors  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  Aon 

His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions. 

Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 

But  never  mind ; — **•  God  save  the  king  \"  and  kingi! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  kmger.^ 
I  think  I  bear  a  little  bird,  who  sings. 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger: 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wringi 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  poeting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

U. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then. 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  glut, 
At  lasf.  it  takes  to  weapons,  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less  pfiuH* 
Then  **  comes  the  tug  of  war  ;^ — ^'t  wUl  cone  agui* 

I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say  **  fie  oo  V 
If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  belles  poUutioa. 

LH. 
But  to  continue : — I  say  not  the  first. 

But  of  the  first,  our  fittle  friend  Don  Juan 
Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed 

Amidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a  ikv  oe* 
To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  most.    The  thint 

Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  throo^  oBe* 
Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature, 
As  warm  in  heart  as  fiaminine  in  feature. 

Lin. 

And  here  he  was— who,  upon  woman's  breast, 
Even  from  a  child,  felt  Uke  a  child ;  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confess'd; 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  ihe  dubioui  fitfi 

"Observe  jrour  lover  when  he  leavee  your  umf 

But  Jutn  never  left  them  while  they  'd  charati, 
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Of  all  men,  Mtving  Sylla  the  man-slayer,       \ 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  luckjk 

Of  the  great  names,  which  in  our  faces  stare,  \ 
The  General  Boon,  back-woodsmon  of  Kentu«r« 

Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  any  where;  \ 

For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

EnjoyM  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days, 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maxe. 

LXII. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child  / 
Of  solitude ;  health  shrank  not  from  him— for     / 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild,  | 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  roor4 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled  j 
By  habit  to  what  iheir  own  hearts  abhor—       i 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I       \ 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  Uved  hunting  up  to  ninety;     1 

LXIII. 

And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name- 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng,- 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 
Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song— 

Simple,  serene,  tlie  antipodes  of  shame. 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wroogte 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

LXIV.  \ 

'TIS  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation^      \ 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees,-—  \ 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station  I 

Where  there  were  rew(»r  houses  and  more  eas»«   / 
The  inconvenience  of  civilization 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ;— f 
But,  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 
lie  shuw'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone:  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chose. 

Whose  young,  unwakenM  world  was  ever  new. 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face ; — 

The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free. 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tall  and  strong  and  swift  of  foot  were  they 

Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions. 
Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 

Of  care  or  gain :  the  green  woods  were  their  portions  , 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray; 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions ; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage;  and  the'u-  rifles. 
Though  v^ry  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LXVII. 
Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbeis. 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil; 
Nor  yet  too  m4ny  nor  too  few  their  numbers; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  eDCumb«n« 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this,  imsighing  people  of  the  woods. 


UV. 

pelfd  by  fiite,  or  wave  or  wind, 
dlations,  who  are  much  the  same. 
was! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
must  yield  to  steel  and  flame: 
MMW  very  body  was  all  mind, — 
re  by  (kte  or  circumstance,  which  tame 
,— harried  by  the  time  and  place,— 
ike  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  in  a  race. 

LV. 

blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistaoce, 
hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 
Kist  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
I's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 
;  b^g  the  safest:  at  a  distance 
cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
heated — and  even  there  his  own 
Mild  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 

il  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd, 

rive  an  aid  so  opportune 

me  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

le  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon, 

ho  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

s,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 

ng  him  to  be  a  ^'base  Bezonian" 

ziliB  it),  but  a  young  Livonian. 

LVII. 
om  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
aade  an  inclination  to 
ral  who  held  him  in  command; 
one  with  ribbons  black  and  blue, 
dais,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 
him  m  tones  which  scem'd  to  thank, 
ied  an  officer  of  rank. 

LVIII. 
les  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
on  language;  and  besides,  in  time 

taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
:  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  crime 
id  ere  a  word  can  break 

ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
h-belU,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 
>t  be  much  conversation  there. 

LIX. 

re  all  we  have  related  in 
octaves,  pass'd  in  a  little  minute ; 

lame  small  minute,  every  sin 
to  get  itself  comprised  within  it. 

innon,  deafenM  by  the  din, 

lb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 

tliunder,  'mitl5<t  the  general  noise 

tature's  agonizing  voice! 

LX. 

ras  enter'd.     Oh  eternity! — 
de  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 
says — and  I  begin  to  be 
nion,  when  I  sec  cast  down 
loo.  Tyre,  Oarthaj»e,  Nineveh — 
men  know,  and  many  never  known; 
ing  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
3  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last. 
86 
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IXVUL 
80  much  for  nature : — by  way  of  Tariety, 

Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  ciTilization ! 
And  the  aweet  consequence  of  large  society,— 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation. 
The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 

The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  Cheir  ration, 
The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore, 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX. 

The  town  was  enter'd:  first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  mother 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  heaven  to  upbrud ;— • 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 

The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where,  foct  by  fooCf 

Thb  madden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 

(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track. 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now. 
He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 

His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe. 
Though  hfe,  and  death,  and  victory,  were  at  stake- 
But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take: 

LXXI. 
For,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 

FoUow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 
Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich. 

He  climbM  to  where  the  parapet  appears; 
But  there  his  project  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch— 

('Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierre's 
Was  much  regretted)— for  the  Mralem  men 
Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again: 

LXXII. 
And,  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops,  landing 

They  knew  nut  where, — being  carried  by  the  stream 
To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding. 

And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream. 
Until  they  reachM,  as  day-break  was  expanding. 

That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem,— 
The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 
Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain. 

LXXUI. 
And,  scrambling  roimd  the  rampart,  these  same  troops. 

After  the  taking  of  the  "  cavalier," 
Just  as  Koutousow's  most  *^ forlorn"  of  ^ hopes" 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  callM  **Ki]ia"  to  the  groups 

Of  baffled  heroes  who  stood  shyly  near, 
Hliding  knee-deep  in  lately-frozen  mud. 
Now  thaw'd  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 
The  Kozaks,  or  if  so  you  please,  Cossacks— 

(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 
80  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)— 
Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs. 

And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
iH  (ortrestios,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Thw  ctiieik   to  order,— were  all  cut  to  pieces. 


LXXV. 

Their  cdunm,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thandcr'd 
Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  nmpsit, 

And  naturally  thought  they  could  htfve  pkmdcr'd 
The  city,  without  being  further  hamper'd; 

But,  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blundec'd— 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scampei'd, 

Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  eoniers. 

From  whence  they  sallied  on  thoee  Christiaa  soonof. 

LXXVI. 

Then  being  taken  by  the  tail — a  taking 
Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 

Cossacks  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  bresking. 
And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  Icsss  ■ 

But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking. 
Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses. 

O'er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 

March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouski:— 

LXXVIL 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 
But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,  who  would  not  yet, 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  bum. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twan  an  even  bet 
Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  10  moan* 

'Twas  Uow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 

For  one  wodd  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXVIII. 

Another  column  also  suffered  much: 
And  here  we  may  remark  witli  the  historian, 

Tou  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 
Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  as: 

When  matters  must  bo  carried  by  the  touch 
Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hxmj  (m. 

They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence, 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 

'  LXXIX. 

A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop's  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  tioM 

Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 
Was  made  at  length,  with  those  who  dared,  to  dSak 

The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 

And,  though  the  Turk's  resistance  was  suUioiei 

They  took  the  bastitm,  which  the  Scraskier 

Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  and  some  volunteers. 

Among  the  foremost,  off^rM  him  good  quarter, 
A  word  which  little  suits  with  Suraskiers, 

Or  at  least  suited  not  Uiis  valiant  Tartar.— 
Ho  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears, 

A  savage  surt  of  military  martyr. 
An  English  naval  oflicer,  who  wijthM 
To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd. 

LXXXI. 
For  all  the  answer  to  his  propot^tion 

Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  lai^l  him  dead; 
On  which  the  resiit,  witliout  moro  intermission. 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead,' 
The  pious  metals  most  in  requisiiiitn 

On  such  occasions :  not  a  single  head 
Was  spared, — three  thousand  ^.o«k.>nls  {XTtfh'd  hcrit 
And  sixtMn  bayonet*  pierced  the  ISeraakier. 
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LXXXCL 

It  is  an  awAil  topic— but  'tis  not 
net      Mj  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific : 
art     For  chequer'd  as  it  seems  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolifiB 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific; 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  fiiends  or  fi>es, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 

Is  *^  quite  refreshing*' — in  the  affected  phrase 
Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times, 
leel.       With  all  their  preUy  milk-and-water  ways,— 
>led,  And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymeSf 
A  little  scorchM  at  present  with  the  blase 
Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 
Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCL 

Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of  sl&ughter'd  mer,  a  yet  warm  group 

Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 

And  shudder  ; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 
A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 

And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 

Amidst  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  rest. 

xcn. 

Two  villanous  Cossacks  pursued  the  child 
With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons :  match'd  with  theo^ 

The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 
Has  feelings  pure  and  polish'd  as  a  gera^^ 

The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  miM : 
And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  7 

Their  natures,  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 

All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy? 

XCUI. 

Their  sabres  gliticr'd  o'er  her  little  head, 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affri^it, 
Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead : 

When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sigfaL 
I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  soui, 

Because  it  might  not  solace  **ears  polite;" 
But  what  he  did^  was  to  lay  on  their  backs^— 
The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacks. 

XCIV. 
One's  hip  he  slashed,  and  split  the  other's  shouldar 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
If  there  might  be  chirurgemis  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  and  shriek 
Their  bafllcd  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxing  coldor 

As  he  turnM  o*er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

xcv. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 
A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 

Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 
For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 

Had  scarrM  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace 
As  tlie  loAt  link  with  all  she  had  heid  dear ; 

But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  hsr  large  eyes. 

And  gazed  ou  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 
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XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan*e  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mixM 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischanee 
\Jnto  lus  protege;  while  hers,  transfixM 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
K.  pure,  transparent,  palo,  yet  radiant  lace, 
like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

XCVII. 
Up  came  John  Johnson— (I  will  not  say  "/ack," 

For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  commonplace 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 

On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case)— 
Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 

Exdainung: — *^Juan!  Juan!   On,  boy!  brace 
Tour  arm,  and  1*11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 
That  you  and  I  will  win  Saint  George's  c(^lar.* 

XCVIII. 
"The  Seraskicr  is  knocked  upon  the  head, 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 
The  old  pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead. 

Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly,  'midst  the  din 
Of  our  artillery  and  his  own :  't  is  said 

Our  kiird  already  piled  up  to  the  chin. 
Lie  tiXmd  the  battery;  but  still  it  batters. 
And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 
«Thii  up  with  me!'*— But  Juan  answered,  '•Look 

Upon  this  child — I  saved  her — must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shriek  and  grieve, 
And  I  am  with  you." — Whereon  Johnson  took 

A  glance  around — and  shruggM — and  twitchM  his 
sleeve 
And  black  silk  neckcloth — and  replied,  **  You  're  right ; 
Poor  thing !  what 's  to  be  done  7  I  'm  puzzled  quite." 

C. 
Said  Juan — ^Whatsoever  is  to  bo 

Done,  1 11  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 
Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we."— 

Quoth  Johnson — "  Neither  will  I  quite  insure ; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." 

Juan  replied — '*  At  least  I  will  endure 
Whate'cr  is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  's  parentless,  and  therefore  mine." 

CI. 
iolmson  said — "Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose; 

The  child 's  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty— 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  !  now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity: 
Hark!  how  the  roar  increases! — no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city;— 
I  ahoukl  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but. 
By  God !  we  'U  be  too  late  for  the  first  art." 

CII. 
But  Juan  was  immoveable;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 
Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  ^U 

huch  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey: 
And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day, 
Bu*  if  she  were  deiivsr'd  safe  and  soqnd, 
Thuv  should  at  least  have  fifty  roubles  round. 


cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ;— diea 
Juan  consented  to  nwrch  on  through  thunder. 

Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  bm. 
And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly — no  wonder. 
For  Uiey  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
A  thing  which  happens  every  where  each  day- 
No  hero  trusteth  wholly  u>  hal£>pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man ! 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  wo  call  so ;— God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subject :  a  brave  Tartar  Khan«— 

Or  ^^tuUan^"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  cafl 
This  chieftain— eomehow  would  not  yieU  at  sH: 

CV. 

But,  flank'd  by  Jive  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  bmi 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  (alse  crime  iHgamy) 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won, 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig.— An  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son  7 

Neither, — but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  bis  five  children  in  the  van. 

CVL 

To  tohe  him  was  the  point.     The  truly  brave, 
When  they  behoki  the  brave  oppressM  wiUi  odd^ 

Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shbld  or  save;— 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 

Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 
Now  moved  with  pity  :  even  as  soroetioMs  nodi 

The  ruggod  tree  unto  the  summer  wind. 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVIL 

But  he  would  noi  be  toJkm,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositiooe  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side, 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bendar. 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied: 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tsedcr, 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIU. 
And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 

Expended  all  their  eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  shiHr 

So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  9f<iiP0 
For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  fee— 

He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  tlieology 
When  they  dispute  with  sceptka ;  and  wiUi  cvms     |>, 
Struck  at  his  firieods,  as  babies  beat  their  Bun»     '/ 

CIX.  I 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  thotigh  but  slightly,  bodi  :^ 

Juan  and  Johnson,  whereupon  they  fel^  * 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  osih-  \^ 

Upon  his  angry  suhanship,  peU-roeU,  % 

And  all  around  were  grown  ^xi*itm^»ng  wrots  t^ 

At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel. 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  nii^  ^ 
Which  they  resisted  like  a  aandy  plain, 
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That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.     At  last  they  perish'd : — 
His  second  son  was  leveled  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish'd 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fiAh,  who,  by  s  Christian  mother  nourish'd. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  sire  who  blushM  that  he  begot  hin. 

CXI. 

The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pickM  out  for  a  martyr. 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green. 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won*t  take  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise;   and,  when  once  seen. 
Those  Houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  just  whatever  they  please,  by  dint  of  featoiret. 

cxn. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  Khan 
In  heaven,  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guen ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

And  that 's  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why,  if  we  scan 
A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness. 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body. 

You  *U  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bkxxly. 

cxm. 

Your  Houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  measure. 
And  the  sad  second  moon  grows  dim  again, 

Or  dull  Repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 

And  thus  your  Houri  (it  may  be)  disputes 

Of  those  brief  bloosoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

Thus  the  young  Khan,  with  Houris  in  his  sight. 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brides, 
But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 

In  short,  howe*er  our  better  faith  derides, 
"Hiese  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight, 
"       As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  besides,— 
Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CXV. 
So  fuUy  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes. 

That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 
Ue  shouted,  *< Allah!"  and  saw  Paradise 

With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart. 
And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart,— 
With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 
Vn  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died : 

CXVI. 
But,  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face, 

The  good  old  Khan— who  long  had  ceased  to  see 
Hooris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race. 

Who  grew  like  cedars  roimd  him  gloriously— 
^Iten  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  fell'd  tree, 
l^^used  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
^  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last. 
3H 


cxvn. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point. 

Stopp'd  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  ** aroint!" 

As  he  before  had  done.    He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs :  his  heart  was  out  of  jofartf 

And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 
As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone. 
And  felt — though  done  with  life— he  was  alone* 

cxvin. 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor: — ^with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flong. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wn;g 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he  dunf 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring. 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young  | 

And,  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons. 

In  one  wide  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  < 


CXIX. 

'T  is  strange  enough — the  rough,  tough  soldien,  wlw 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 

Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  throiig|h« 
And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 

Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew. 
Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 

Flow'd  from  their  blood-shot  eyes,  all  red  vrith  itrifti 

They  honour'd  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 
Where  the  chief  Pacha  calmly  held  his  posts 

Some  twenty  times  hu  made  the  Russ  retve, 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host; 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And,  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  Bey 

To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way. 

CXXL 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-froii^ 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  Uttle  carpet; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ; — yet,  ' 

With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoj 
His  stem  philosophy :  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puffed  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales, 

As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails. 

CXXII. 

The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yidd 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now ; 

His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shidd. 
Ismail 's  no  more !     The  crescent's  sflver  boi«r 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :   the  glow 

Of  burning  streeta,  like  moonlight  on  the  water. 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

cxxm. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses , 
All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  (faream,  of  man's  distresses ; 
All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 

All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 
All  by  wluch  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 

As  hell— mere  mortals  who  their  power  abose^- 

Was  here  (as  hereCofbra  and  finoe)  let  .ooMb 
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If  here  and  there  eotne  transient  trait  of  pitj, 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 

Ita  bloody  bond,  and  aaved  perhapa  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged  helpless  roan  or  two— 

What's  this  in  one  annihilated  city, 
Where  thousand  lores,  and  ties,  and  duties  grow  7 

Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadins  of  Paris ! 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

cxxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or,  if  these  do  not  moye  you,  donU  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  afVer  timet. 

Mitntime  the  taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  debt. 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story. 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley's  gfery. 
CXXVI. 

Bat  stin  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 
Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  kin|^ 

A  iubject  of  subliroest  exultation- 
Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing ! 

Howe*er  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 
Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  hanrests  ding. 

Gaunt  Famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne— 

Tbo'  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty  stone. 
CXXVU. 

Bat  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 
There  was  an  end  of  Ismail~-^aples8  town ! 

Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o*er  Danube's  stream. 
And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still ;   but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 

Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann*d  the  wall, 

Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  lU ! 

cxxvnL 

b  one  thing  ne'erthdess  'tis  fit  to  praise 

The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 
A  Tirtne  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 

And  therefore  worthy  of  comm«norati(Hi : 
The  topic 's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase^ 

Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual. 
Had  made  them  chaste ; — ^they  ravish'd  very  little. 

CXXIX. 
Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  lesa 

Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line;— but  not  to  such  excess 

As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 
Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 

Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration; 
Bat  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score. 
Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes  too  happen'd  in  the  dark. 
Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste— > 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  firiends  from  foes,— besides  such  things  firom 


Occur,  thouji^  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste  :— 
But  mx  )ld  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 
Were  all  deflower'd  by  diflerent  | 


CXXXL 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great; 

So  that  some  disappomtroent  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  fdt  the  inconvenient  sute 

Of  M  smgle  blessedness,"  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedd'mg. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding 

cxxxn. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 

(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 
<*  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin!" 

But,  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 
There  was  amall  leisure  for  superfluous  sio ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 

In  darkness    I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

cxxxm. 

Suwarrow  now  waa  cooquoror— a  nwtch 
Tof  Timor  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 

While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  fike  thauft 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  ilisj^d, 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch; 
And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said  :— 

<« Glory  to  CM  and  to  the  Empress!"    (Powers 

Etenud!  audi  namea  mingUd !)  ^Ismail's  oun!** 

CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendoos  wenb, 
Since  "  Men^,  Men*,  Tekel,"  and  «  Uphamn,"       | 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  fvonb. 
Heaven  help  me!  I'm  but  Uttle  of  a  paraos: 

What  Daniel  read  was  ahort-hand  of  thie  Lord'i, 
Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  fiirce  os 

The  fate  of  nations ; — but  this  Russ,  so  wittr, 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  dly. 

cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  polar  melody,  and  see  it. 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans. 
Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  ti-> 

For  I  wiL  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 

Be  said,  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones  ;— 
But  ye— our  children's  chiklren  !  think  how  we 
Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  worid  was  free' 

CXXXVL 
That  hour  isnotforus,but'tisfor  ywt ; 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millemmna. 
You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  tnie 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  wouU  pen  yon  Vn; 
But  may  their  very  manory  periah  loo  !— 

Tet,  if  perchance  remember'd,  stiU  disdain  yoa  *eA 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 
Who  pamtai  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

cxxxvn. 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 

As  we  now  gaxe  upon  the  Mammoth's  bones, 
And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  ceuU  eN, 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones. 
The  ploasant  riddles  of  fiiturity — 

Guessing  at  what  ahaU  happily  be  hid 

At  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyninid. 
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CXXXVIII. 

'.  hare  kept  my  word,— at  leait  lo  &r 
firat  canto  promised.     You  have  now 
:he8  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war— 
r  accurate,  you  moit  allow, 
if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar; 
lave  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 
forerunners.     Carelessly  I  sing, 
nxB  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXIX. 

sh  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle, 
urther  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
<^  this  gracd  poetic  riddle, 
d  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 
I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 
nit  with  baUering  Ismairs  stubborn  wall, 
in  is  sent  off'  with  the  despatch, 
t  all  Petersburgh  is  on  the  watch. 

CXL. 
ial  honour  was  conferr'd,  because 
behaved  with  courage  and  humanity;.— 
rt  men  Uke,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
leir  ferocities  produced  by  vanity, 
captive  gain'd  him  some  applause, 
ring  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 
;e,  and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 
an  his  new  order  of  Su  Vladimir. 

cxu. 

lem  orphan  w^nt  with  her  protector, 
i  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless:   all 
Is,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 
tishM  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall: 
place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 
t  it  had  been;  there  the  Muezzin's  caU 
r  was  heard  no  more! — and  Juan  wept^ 
e  a  vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept. 


CANTO  IX. 


I. 

Qngton!  (or  ^^Vilabton"— for  fame 

the  heroic  syllables  both  ways; 
ould  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
inn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase 
»  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same) — 
ive  obtainM  great  pensions  and  much  praise ; 
e  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 
r  would  rise,  and  thunder  **'  Nay !"  > 

II. 
hink  that  3rou  used  K — n — rd  quite  weD 
rinet*s  affair^in  fact 'twas  shabby, 
I  some  other  things,  won't  do  to  tell 
irour  tomb  in  Westminster's  okl  abbey. 
I  test  'tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
ales  being  for  the  tea  hours  of  some  tabby ; 
gh  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  sere 
our  grace  is  still  but  r  ycwtg  htn. 


m. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more: 

You  have  repaiHd  legitimacy's  crutch-^ 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before: 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  reatort; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor.- 

(I  wish  your  bards  woukl  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 

You  are  M the  best  of  cut-throats : "--do  not  start;  . 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied: 
War's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  hare  acted  onee  a  generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  wiU  dedda, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who. 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Waterioo? 

V. 

I  am  no  flatterer^you've  sd^p'd  fiill  of  flattery: 
They  say  you  like  it  too— 'tis  no  great  wonder* 

He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  batleij 
At  last  may  get  a  Uttle  tired  of  thunder ; 

And,  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  h» 
May  like  bemg  praised  for  every  lucky  blander: 

Call'd  M  Saviour  of  the  Nations"— not  yet  saved. 

And  ** Europe's  Liberator" — still  enslaved. 

VI. 

I  've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  fit>m  oflT  the  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazib, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate,* 
A  slice  or  two  firom  your  luxurious  meals : 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 
Some  hunger  too  they  say  the  people  feels: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ratioo— 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

VU. 
I  don't  mean  to  reflect— a  man  so  great  as 

You,  my  Lord  Duke!  is  far  above  reflection. 
Tlie  high  Roman  fashion  too  of  Cincinnatus 

With  modem  history  has  but  small  connexion: 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes. 

You  need  not  take  them  imder  your  direction; 
And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear! — ^I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

vni. 

Great  men  have  always  scom'd  great  recoropenseiy 

Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 
Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses: 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  besid«| 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 

To  free  his  country:  Pitt  too  had  his  pride. 
And,  as  a  higb-souPd  minister  of  state,  is 
Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain,  gratis. 

IX. 
Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity. 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more: 
You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  mnry 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  bless'd  from  shore  to  shore; 
And  noio— what  is  your  fame  7  Shall  the  muse  tune  it  y«  T 

Now— that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o^erl 
Go,  hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries! 
Behold  the  world!  ai 
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X. 

At  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 

To  yov  tho  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 
Truths  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  gazettes. 

But  which,  *tis  time  to  teach  the  hireUng  tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore  and  debts, 

Jkfiis<  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 
Tou  did  great  things ;  but,  not  being  great  in  mind. 

Have  left  undone  the  greateU — and  mankind. 

XI. 
Death  laughs— Go  ponder  o*er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring: 
Doath  laughs  at  all  you  weep  Tor ; — look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all  whose  threatened  «(mf 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath! 
Mark!  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath! 

xri. 

Marie!  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  9!!  you  are! 

And  yet  waa  what  you  are :  firom  rar  to  ear 
It  Imtgha  noC^-there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  calPd ;  the  antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear^ 
But  still  he  smiles;  and  whether  near  or  far, 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle — (far  more  dear 
Ulan  even  the  taik>r*s)— his  incarnate  skin. 
White,  black,  or  copper— the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

XIII. 
And  thus  Death  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment. 

But  still  it  it  so;  and  with  such  example 
Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content. 

With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 

like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 
Tlian  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 
8uos  as  rays — ^-orlds  tike  atoms — ^years  Uke  oon? 

XIV. 
•* To  be,  or  not  to  be!  that  is  the  question,'* 

Sayi  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashioii. 
I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephasstion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abUraet  fame  much  passion ; 
But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion. 

Than  Bonaparte's  cancer:— could  I  dash  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame. 
Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name? 

XV. 
*«0h,  dura  ilia  messorum!"— **0h, 

Te  rigid  guts  of  reapers  I'' — I  translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 

What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow, 

A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate: 
XM  Oiia  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent«— 
1 U  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  roost  content. 

XVI. 

«» To  06,  or  not  to  be!"— Ere  I  decide, 
I  shouM  be  gfaul  to  know  that  which  u  bmng, 

Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide. 
And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  ufl  fmng: 

Kor  my  part.  111  enlist  on  neither  side. 
Until  I  soe  both  sides  for  once  agreeing, 

('or  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  dealbf 

RaUmt  than  lilb  4  men  afikir  of  breath. 


XVII. 

"  Que  sais-je  7"  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 
That  all  Is  dubious  whid^  man  may  attain, 

Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  posittoos. 
There 's  no  such  thing  as  certainly,  that  '•  plus 

As  any  of  mortaUty's  conditions: 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  m 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 
It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float. 

Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation ; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsire  the  boat? 

Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navigatios, 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tire:  a  cabn  and  shallow  statioo 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and  gatben 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  rooderate  baihen. 

XIX. 
**  But  heaven,"  as  Cassio  says,  **  is  abofve  all.— 

No  more  of  this  then,— let  us  pray !"  We  htn 
Souis  to  save,  since  Eve's  sUp  and  Adam's  bll, 

Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 
Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.    "The  sparrow*!  U 

Is  special  providence,"  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not;  probably  it  perch'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fbodlj  searcfa'd. 

XX. 
Oh,  ye  inunortal  gods!  what  b  theogony? 

Ob,  thou  too  mortal  man!  what  is  phikntfaropyl 
Oh,  worid,  which  was  and  is!  what  b  cosmofooy? 

Some  people  have  accused  roe  of  misaoihropyi 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  i^Lfkm 
tkropy 
I  comprehend;  for,  without  transformation. 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occaaioo. 

XXI. 
But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankmd. 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbeir 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  ro'md) 

Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare, — 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope?    Because 
They  haie  me,  not  I  <Aem.— And  here  we'll  pvae. 

xxu. 

'Tis  time  we  shouki  proceed  with  our  good  {mm 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good. 
Not  only  in  the  body,  but  the  proem. 

However  tittle  both  are  underatood 
Just  now, — ^but  by  and  by  the  truth  wiD  ahe«*« 

Herself  in  her  subtinnest  attitude : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  ftiin  must  be  oooteat 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

XXIIL 
Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  k'ud  reader!  yours)— 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  inunortal  Peter's  polkh'd  boors. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  asors  hnte  tbit 
witty; 
I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 

Much  flattery— even  Voltaire's,  and  that^  apilf* 
For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 
Ntt  a  bufatriaa,  bvk  1 
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XXIV. 

iU  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
ance  so  happen— deeds)  with  all  who  war 
ught ; — and  of  thought's  foes  by  far  most  rude, 
is  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 
K>t  who  may  conquer :  if  I  could 
such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

that  I  adulate  the  people: 
lit  me  there  are  demagogues  enough, 
lels  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 
et  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 

they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  heU, 
the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  free 
I  from  mobs  as  kings — ^from  you  as  me. 

XXVI. 

sequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 
1  offend  all  parties: — never  inind! 
s,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hear^ 
if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind, 
has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art :  he 
neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind 
1  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 
my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

XXVII. 
in  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal; 
eard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl 
I  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 
'■  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl. 
It  the  prey  their  masters  would  attadc  alL 
'er  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 
g  the  brave  lions'  keen  providers) 
man  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

xxvm. 

It  an  arm !  't  will  brush  their  web  away, 
ithout  thatj  their  poison  and  their  clawa 
ess.    Mind,  good  people!  what  I  say— 
itber  peoples) — go  on  without  pause! 

of  these  tarantulas  each  day 
iM,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 
vo  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 
ire  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 
D,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slauf^ter, 
eft  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch, 
ilood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 
arcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
need  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 
Satherine's  pastime— who  look'd  on  the  match 

these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 

she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 
•e  in  a  kibitha  here  roD'd  on 
«ed  sort  of  carnage  without  springs, 
0  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone), 
ing  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 
srs,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done— 
ishmg  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 
lus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 
hers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  wayi  if. 
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XXXI. 

At  every  jolt— and  there  were  many— BtiU 
He  tum'd  his  eyes  upon  his  Uttle  charge. 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts  and  flints,  and  lovely  nature's  skill. 
Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  fur  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

XXXII. 

At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  caL 

**  Gentlemen  farmers " — a  race  worn  out  quite. 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all. 

And  "gentlemen"  are  in  a  piteous  plight. 
And  "farmers"  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall: 

She  fell  with  Bonaparte :— What  strange  thoughu 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats  ! 

xxxni. 

But  Juan  tum'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter— what  a  trophv 

Oh  !  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 
With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  Sophy, 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild. 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner ! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner: — ' 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye!  or  we!  or  she!  or  he!  reflect. 
That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 
Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung: 

Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Your  heart  joins  chorus,  fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous ! 

Yet  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers  illumine  us  ' 

Whether  you  're  paid  by  government  in  bribes. 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  "courtier's  kibes" 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation  :— 

XXXVI. 
Oh,  ye  great  authors! — "A-propos  de  bottes"^ 

I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say. 
As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots: 

'Twas  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots  : 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away. 
And  that 's  one  comfort  (or  my  lost  advice. 
Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  ail  price. 

XXXVII. 
But  let  it  go: — it  will  one  day  be  found 

With  other  relics  of  **  a  former  world," 
When  this  world  shall  be  farmer^  underground. 

Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curPd, 
Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  tum'd  inside  out,  or  drown'd, 

Like  all  the  world's  before,  which  have  been  hurl'i 
First  out  of  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 
The  supentratnm  which  will  overlay  us. 
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xxxvin. 

»o  Curier  says ;— «nH  then  shall  come  afain 

Dnlo  the  new  creation,  riaing  out 
Prom  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt: 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feot  in  height,  not  to  say  iin<efl. 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  up 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  east 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least : 
E^-en  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  aise,  from  overworking  the  material- 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  earth's  burial).— 

XL. 
ffffio  will— to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  oat 

From  some  fresh  paradise,  and  set  to  plough. 
And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about. 

And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow, 
Thn  all  the  arU  at  length  are  brought  about, 

Especially  of  war  and  taxing, — how, 
I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em, 
liook  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum! 

XLI. 

But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 
**The  time  is  out  of  joint," — and  so  am  I; 

I  quite  forget  this  poem 's  merely  quizzical. 
And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 
Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know  why 

They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  text, 

I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLII. 
80  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondeiing : — it  is  time  we  should  narrate : 
I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting— 

Now  we  '11  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we  've  so  many  tours  of  late : 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh;  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows  ; 

XLIII. 
Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume« 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm. 

Over  a  cock'd  hat,  in  a  crowded  room. 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gorme, 

Of  yellow  kerseymere  we  may  presume. 
White  stockings  drawn,  uncurdled  as  new  milk, 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk : 

xuv. 

Suppose  him,  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand. 
Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  taikir— 

That  great  enchsnter,  at  whose  rod's  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  nature's  self  turns  paler, 

Seeing  how  art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 
(When  she  don't  pin  men's  liribs  in  like  a  jailor)— 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar !     He 

Sefou  Love  tum'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery? 


XLV. 
His  bandage  sfipp'd  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulets ;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small-sword,  but  sharp  as  ever; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid) 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  ibr  Cupid. 

XLVL 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 
The  empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  favourite  frown'd— 

I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  band 
Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous  (biiod. 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command, 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd: 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-fbot  fidlows, 

All  fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

XLVH. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim. 
Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  y^  ne'erthdess 

There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 
And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to 

That  though  he  look'd  one  of  the  seraphim. 
There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's 

Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair^faced  Lanskoi:* 

XLVin. 

No  wonder  then  that  Terroobfl*,  or  MoaMOofT, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  ^ 
Or  on^  might  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  cmm^ 

Within  her  bosom  (whidi  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  ewM^ 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  sonooth  or  rough. 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station. 
Then  held  that  **high  official  situation.** 

XUX. 

Oh,  gentle  ladies !  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  ^  show 

His  parts  of  speech ;  and  in  the  strange  ffisplaji 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words  all  in  a  row. 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys, 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  noHneaaiifi 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 
I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 

That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey- 
That  sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  dodH* 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day— 
That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — tiiat  long  spout 

Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh! 
And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate. 
But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

U. 
An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 
Of  the  strange  thing  some  women  set  a  value  on, 

Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beaiilieii 
Call'd  *♦  Cavalier  Servente?"— a  Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas!  too  true  \'*) 
Beneath  his  arL  The  dame,  press'd  to  disckiss  tkiH 
Said— **  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  n^jpeer  dba.* 
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Ln. 

nd  thus  I  fupplicate  your  BuppcMition, 
And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation 
f  the  Imperial  favourite's  condition. 
*T  was  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
i  fact,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 

0  doubt  gare  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders, 
'  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

un. 

jan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 
And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 

"he  usual  hirsute  seasons,  which  destroy. 
With  beards  and  whiskers  and  the  like,  the  fond 

*arimam.  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 
And  founded  Doctor's  Commons:— I  have  conn'd 

1m  history  of  divorces,  whi^h,  though  chequer'd, 

aOs  Uioo's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

UV. 

jod  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  h^*  lord, 

Who  was  gone  to  his  place),  and  pass'd  for  much, 
droiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 
f  sentiment ;   and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 
jid  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

h,  thou  "  tctcrrima  causa  "  of  all  "  belli  !"— 
Hmmi  gale  of  life  and  death ! — thou  nondescript ! 
Hience  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipp'd 

1  thy  perennial  fountain  ! — how  man  fdJL^  I 
Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches  stripp'd 
f  her  first  fruit ;   but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

mee,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

oroe  call  thee  "  the  worst  cause  of  war,"  but  I 
Maintain  tliou  art  the  but:  for,  afler  all, 
rom  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go ;  and  why, 
To  get  at  thee,  not  batter  down  a  wall, 
r  waste  a  world  7     Since  no  one  can  deny 
Thou  dost  replenish  woHds  both  great  and  smaO : 
iTith,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
re,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land ! 

Lvn. 

atherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Gf  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

ou  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)— 

atherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

Tlie  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

ictory ;    and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

Tith  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seaL 

Lvin. 

hen  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (wliich  composed 

t  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 

The  letter  open  with  an  ur  which  posed 

he  court,  that  watch'd  each  look  her  visage  wore, 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 

air  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious, 

cr  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracioua. 


UX. 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys ;   the  first 
Wa&  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst. 
As  an  East-Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These  quenched  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst.-* 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain : 

In  vain ! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  ambition's  hands ! 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet,  rather  dull. 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  dew. 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  called  sovereigns  think  it  beil 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  mouth: 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet, 
Like  flowers  well  water'd  afler  a  long  drouth  :— 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant,  at  her  feet. 
Her  majesty — who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch — 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  worid  was  on  the  watch. 

LXIL 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent. 
When  wroth  ;  while  pletued^  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  und  succulent. 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigour. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 

LXIU. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  convenient. 

Was  not  so  necessary:   for  they  tell 
That  she  was  handsome,  and,  tho'  fierce,  look'd  lenienti 

And  always  used  her  favourites  too  well. 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went, 

Your  "  fortune  "  was  in  a  fair  way  **  to  swell 
A  man,"  as  Giles  says  ;*  for,  tho'  she  would  widow  al 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual. 

LXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !   and  what  a  stranget 

Is  woman  ?  What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head. 
And  what  a  whirlpool  fiill  of  depth  and  danger 

Is  a\\  the  rest  about  her !    whether  wed. 
Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 

Mind  like  the  wind ;  whatever  she  has  said 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  'II  say  or  do ; — 
The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 
Oh,  Catherine !  (for  of  all  interjections 

To  thee  both  oh  !  and  ah !  belong  of  right 
In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connexions 

Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight  I 
Just  now  j^ours  were  cut  out  in  different  sectiooa. 

jPtrsf,  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite , 
iVexf,  of  new  knights  the  fresh  and  glorious  batdl , 
And  thirdly ^  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch  > 
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LXVI. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  "  the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill  ;*' 

And  some  such  visions  crossM  her  majesty, 
While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still, 

Tis  very  true  the  hill  seemM  rather  high 
For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up ;   but  skill 

SmoothM  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and,  by  God*s 

With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  **  heaven-kining." 

LXVII. 
Her  majesty  lookM  down,  the  youth  lookM  up^ 

And  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  his  face. 
His  grace,  his  God-knows- what :  for  Cupid*8  cup 

With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 
A  quintessential  laudanum  or  **  black  drop," 

Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 
Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 
tn  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVIIl. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion. 
Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 

Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion, 
Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  **  deigns  to  prove," 

(*T  is  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  tho*  a  rash  one, 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many. 
Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

LXIX. 
Resides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 

Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 
We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 

As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 
So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then. 
To  make  a  twilight  in— just  as  Sol's  heat  is 
Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 
And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine), 

Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering. 

Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 
Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern — 

A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 
Which  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 
Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 
And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 

In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes,  or  gray — 
(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good. 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say  : 
Napoleon's,  Mary's  (Queen  of  Scotland)  should 

Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendent  ray  ; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue^ 
Too  wise  to  look  tlirough  optics  black  or  blue)— > 

LXXII. 
Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension. 
Iter  preference  of  a  boy  to  meA  much  bigger 

(FeDowa  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension), 
Her  prime  of  lifo,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour, 

With  other  extras  which  we  need  not  mention,— 
An  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 
^Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 


LXXIII. 

And  that's  enough,  far  love  is  vanity 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end. 
Except  where  't  is  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  fiidl  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 
And  hence  some  heathenbh  philosophers 
Make  love  the  mainspring  <^  the  universe. 

Lxxnr. 

Besides  Platonic  k>vo,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 

Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 
That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  mova^ 

'Gainst  reason — reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glofe 
With  rhyme,  but  always  lean'd  less  to  improvioc 

The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretencet 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name  seoMi; 

LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvenmats  in  oar  bcxfiei, 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits  to  mix  with  a  goddess— 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first,  no  douM. 

How  beautiful  that  moment !   and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations !   What  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  day ! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 
To  end  or  to  begin  with ;   the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical, 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chrooide, 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land. 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 

Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriage  m  diigMiae. 

LXXVTI. 

Well,  we  won't  analyze— our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust ; — 
I  cannot  st  jop  to  alter  words  once  writtos. 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  drat. 
That  he  who  names  one^  both  perchance  may  hit  os* 

But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

Lxxvni. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper. 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears! 
The  elder  ladies'  wrinldes  curl'd  much  crisper 

As  they  beheld ;   the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;   but  teen 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 
All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  who  was  this  very  new  young  man. 
Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 

Which  is  full  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span). 
Abeady  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 

Of  roubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 
Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 
Of  several  ribbons  and  some  thousand  peasants. 
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LXXX. 

e  wBc  generous, — all  stich  ladies  arc: 
that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 
«  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far : 
,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  sniall«— 
though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 
ras  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 
fteninestra ;  tho«igh  perhaps  *tis  better 

0  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  feUcr)- 

LXXXI. 
id  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortmie, 

1  our  own  half^chaste  Elizabeth, 
ararice  all  disbursements  did  importune, 
»ry,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith 

h ;  and  though  grief  iier  old  age  might  shorten, 
ae  she  put  a  favourite  to  death, 
ambiguous  method  of  flirtation, 
i^ess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 
m  the  levee  rose,  and  aQ  was  bustle 
i  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 
adors  began 'as  'twere  to  hustle 
i  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 
B  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
otle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 
speculate  on  handsome  faces, 
Uy  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXIII. 
ho  found  himself^  he  knew  not  how, 
leral  object  of  attentinn,  made 
(wers  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 

bom  for  the  ministerial  trade. 

modest,  on  his  unemharras8*d  brow 
'e  had  written  **  Gentleman."    He  said 
Hit  to  the  purpose;  and  his  manner 
Mnvering  graces  o^er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

er  from  her  majesty  consign'd 
young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 
e  in  office :  all  the  world  lookM  kind, 
K  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 

youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind); 
Jso  did  Miss  Protosoff  then  there, 
,firom  her  mystic  office,  ^^TEprouveuse,". 

inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 
\tr  then,  as  in  humbfb  duty  bountl, 

retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
g[asus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground, 
have  just  lit  on  a  **  heaven-kinsing  hill," 
Y  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 

is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain 
e  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 
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Whsh  Newton  saw  an  apple  (all,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation— 

T  is  sotd  (for  1 11  not  answer  above  ground 
For^any  sage*s  creed  or  calculation) — 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tum'd  r?und 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  call'd  •*graviuty>n;" 

And  thus  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grsvple, 

Since  Adam,  with  a  fall  or  with  an  apple. 

IL 

Man  fen  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose, 
If  this  be  true ;  for  we  must  deem  the  moA.\ 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose. 
Through  the  then  un  paved  stars,  the  tum)Mk"  roai^ 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes ; 
For,  ever  since,  immortal  man  hath  gk>w'd 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

III. 

And  wherefore  this  exordium  ?— Why,  just  now 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know, 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapour. 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  hsve  saiPd,  and  sail ;  but  for 

The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim ; 
But  at  the  least  I  've  shunn'd  the  common  shore, 

And,  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 
The  ocean  of  eternity;  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  mv  slight,  trim. 
But  iUill  sea -worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 

V. 
We.lef^  our  hero  Juan  in  the  Uoom 

Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  bluth; 
And  far  be  it  from  my  Mum$  to  iMresume 

(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  pudi) 
To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 

It  is  enough  that  fortune  found  him  flush 
Of  youth  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  things 
Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment's  wings. 

VI. 
But  soon  they  grow  again,  and  leave  their  nesu 

"Oh!"  saith  the  Psalmist,  ^that  I  had  a  dov«« 
Pinions,  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !" 

And  who,  that  recollects  young  years  and  kyves^  - 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breast. 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  diram'd  eye's  sphere,— but  wouW  much raflMW 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  hii  grandfiuharl 
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VU. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows*)  shrink 
Like  Arao,  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow, 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 
Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yelk>w! 

Such  diflcrence  doth  a  few  months  make.    Tou  M  think 
Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow ; 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys. 

Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIII. 

But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart— and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 

Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
*  Of  life  reach  ten  o'clock :  and,  while  a  glow, 
Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

0*erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  day. 

Thousands  blaze,  loTe,  hope,  die— how  happy  they!— 

IX. 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favour  of  the  moon. 

Or  ladies'  fancies— rather  transitory 
Perhaps :  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come  7    Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young: 

The  former  know  what 's  what ;  while  new-fledged  chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dream'd  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks). 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years— 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  tlie  dean. 

XI. 
And  why  ?  because  she 's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  **  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  firiend  Jefirey  writes  with  such  an  air : 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ;— if  not,  I  must. 

XII. 
Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  fi^ends 

Should  so  continue — 't  is  a  point  of  honour ; 
And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 

For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outnm  her. 
OU  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes- 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  these. 

XIII. 
This  were  the  worst  deReriion :  renegadoes. 

Even  shuffling  Southey — that  incarnate  lie- 
Would  scarcely  join  again  the  **  reformadoes,"* 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty: 
And  honest  men,  from  Iceland  to  Bsrbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seize, 
T«  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 


xnr. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 

By  those  who  scour  those  doable  vales  of  strifis. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knifis. 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 
A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 

And  that's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty; 
The  endless  soot*  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 

Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  he 
Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper— 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty. 
In  all  their  habits :  not  so  you,  I  own ; 
As  Caesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 
And  an  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mme. 

Dear  Jefirey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  bdow). 
Are  over:  Here's  a  health  to  **Auld  Lang  Syne!" 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Tour  face,— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  fi'om  my  souL 

xvu. 

And  when  I  us^  the  phrase  of  **  AuM  Lang  Sjm\^ 

'Tis  not  address'd  to  you — the  more's  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  dty. 
But  somehow, — ^it  may  seem  a  school-boy's  wbioe, 

And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head  :— 
XVIII. 
As  *«  Auld  Lang  Syne"  brings  Scotland  one  and  all, 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  dor 
streams. 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgouuie's  Brig's  UaA  wall,* 

All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo's  ofi*8pring — floating  past  me  smds 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 
I  care  not— 'l  is  a  gl'unpse  of  ^  Auki  Lang  Syne." 

XIX. 
And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 
I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 

Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly, 
Tet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit — 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  eaHy: 
I  »*«co(cA'</,  not  kill'd,"  the  Scotchman  in  my  Uoud, 
And  fove  the  land  of  "mountain  azKl  of  flood." 

XX. 
Don  Juan,  who  was  real  or  ideal, — 

For  lioth  are  much  the  same,  since  what  roen  thbk 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  nsk. 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  't  is  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare. 
And  know  no  more  of  what  ig  hen  *Hn  thsie:— 
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rxi. 

Don  Jumn  grew  a  Tery  poIishM  RumUii— 
How  we  wonH  mcDtion,  toAy  we  need  not  say : 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
or  any  sli^t  temptation  in  their  way  ; 

But  his  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
SffioothM  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honour :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 
The  farour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wazM  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  now  was  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  bve,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  okl  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a  sad  thhig,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish. 
And  shut  our  souls  up  m  us  Uke  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.     We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a.  not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royally  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter. 

And  wrinkles  (the  d— d  democrats)  won't  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereigns'  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels 
With  his  Agrarian  laws,  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels. 
To  one  sinali  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now, — 
Death 's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 
He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 

Of  waste,  and  hasto,  and  ^larc,  and  gIostf,and  glitter. 
In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry — 

Which  (ihough  I  hate  to  say  a  tinng  that 's  biltcr\ 
Peep  out  sometijne!»,  when  things  arc  in  a  flurry, 

Throtifjh  all  Uie  "  purple  and  f:ne  linen,"  filter 
For  Babylon's  than  Itussia's  royal  harlot — 
And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 

XXVII. 
And  this  same  stale  we  won't  describe  :  we  would 

Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection; 
But  getting  nigh  grini  Danfe's  "  obscure  wood,'* 

That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 
Of  human  years,  thai  half-way  house,  that  rude 

Hut,  whence  wise  trav<:llers  drive  with  circumspection 
Life's  sad  posl-horscs  o'er  the  dreary  fronrier 
Ol  age,  and,  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear ; — 


XXVIII. 

I  wonH  describe— that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description :   and  I  won't  reflect — ^that  it, 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teal— slicks  to  me  through  the  abyee 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock ;   or  as  a  lover's  kiM 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  li(M :   but,  as  I  said, 

I  won't  phik>sophize,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  oourted, 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely ;  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valour ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  sbow'd. 

Like  a  raco-horse ;  much  to  each  dress  he  sportti 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow'd. 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;   but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  posL 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain : — and  all  his  near  relatkns« 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  Nations 
For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  tlicmsclves  for  emigrations ; 
And,  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  lo  say, 

That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  oC  a-piece. 

XXXI. 

His  mother.  Donna  Inez,  finding  too 

Thai  in  tlie  lieu  of  dramng  on  his  banker. 
Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few, 

He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome  anchors- 
Replied,  **  that  F.he  was  glad  to  see  hiro  throu^ 

Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker 
As  tlie  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  senses 
Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

XXXII. 

"  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Warn'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 

In  Catholic  eyes  ;   but  told  him  too  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad: 

Inform'd  him  that  he  had  a  Ultle  brother 
Born  in  a  second  wedlock ;   and  above 
All,  praised  the  empress's  mattmal  love. 

XXXIII. 
*^  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 

Unto  an  empress,  who  prefcrr'd  young  men 
Wh»)se  age,  and,  what  was  better  still,  whoeio  nation 

And  climate,  slopp'd  all  scandal  (now  and  then)  :— 
At  home  it  might  hai'c  given  her  some  vexation , 

But  whore  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 
C)r  fivo,  or  ono,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtue  tiiaw'd  before  the  river.'' 

XXXIV. 
Oh  ff»r  a  forttf-parton  power  ♦  to  cliaunt 

Thy  praise,  hypocrisy  !    Oh  for  a  hymn 
lyotid  as  the  vii-tuos  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 

Not  practise !     Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim  i 
Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 
I     Who,  thouoh  her  spectacles  at  Issi  grew  dm, 
JDrew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint, 
,When  she  no  more  could  read  the  oious  prim. 
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XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite,  at  least,  poor  soul ! 

But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 
As  any  body  on  the  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 
Heaven^s  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 

Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 
His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights*  fees. 

XXXVI. 

I  canH  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Emeis,  Radulphus— eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
W«re  their  reward  (or  following  Billyhs  banners ; 

And,  though  I  canH  help  thinking  'twas  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hyde»f*  like  tanners, 

Tet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce. 

You  'U  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

XXXVIl. 
The  gentle  Juan  flourished,  thoueh  at  times 

He  felt  like  other  plants— callM  sensitive. 
Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  rhymes. 

Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 
Perhaps  he  longM,  in  bitter  frosts,  for  climes 

In  which  the  Nova's  ice  would  cease  to  Kve 
Before  May-day :   perhaps,  despite  his  duty. 
In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty: 

XXXVIII. 

Perhaps, — but,  t€ms  perhaps,  we  need  to  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :   tlie  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek. 
As  well  as  further  drain  the  wilherM  form : 

Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may  storm. 

They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  nm, 

Tlie  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 

Tlie  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 
(The  same  who  physickM  Peter)  found  the  tick 

Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 
Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 

Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition ; 
At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled. 
The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 
Low  wwe  the  whispers,  manifold  tlie  rumours : 

Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 
Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tuinoum. 

Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin  ; 
Some  said  't  was  a  concoction  of  the  humours. 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 
** 'TWAS  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign." 

XLI. 
But  here  is  one  pre9cription  out  of  many : 

**  Sode-sulphat.  S.  vi.  3.  s.     Mnnnee  optim. 
Aq.  fervent.  F.  S.  iss.  3.  ij.  tinct.  Sennie 

Haiistus '  (and  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd  him) 
•*R.  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iii.     Ipecacuanhse  " 

(With  more  beside,  if  Juan  had  not  stoppM  'em). 
*^  Bolus  potjissffi  sulphuret.  sumt^ndus, 
£t  hvistus  ter  in  die  capiendus." 


XLH. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us. 
Secundum  artem :   but  although  we  sneer 

In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  ns, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer : 

While  that  ^hiatus  maxime  deflendus," 
To  be  fill'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock,  's  near, 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Badllie,  or  soft  Abemethy. 

XLni. 
Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ;  and,  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejectkn, 
His  youth  and  constitution  b<M%  him  tlvoagh. 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :   the  hue 

Of  heahh  but  flicker'd  with  a  faint  reflectioa 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travd. 

XLIV. 

The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 
Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.     This  opinion 

Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim. 
Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion: 

But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim. 
And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  clipp'd  pimoa. 

She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  misnon. 

But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

XLV. 

There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prerarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to  podi  oa^ 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation. 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  *«uti  possidetis." 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  otit  her  favoiirites,  conferrM 
This  secret  charge  on  Ju;m,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.     He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  dav. 

Received  in«!tructionR  how  to  play  his  card. 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honotirs. 
Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  thedooor^ 

XLVII. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck 's  all.     Tour  queem 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :   though  her  years  were  waaiafi 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignif>'  brookM  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  .Tiian*8  petting  off  distre^  her. 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVIII. 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-tweiity  hours,  and  twice  that  nnnbtf 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed. 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber  "^ 
Nut  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 
llul,  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 
[Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emuUtifOik 
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XLDL 
lis  high  poet  of  honour  '■  in  abeyance, 
le  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
Doant  with  our  young  hero  the  conreyance 
I  wafted  him  from  Petcrsburgh ;  the  bMt 
$,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
lir  Ciarina's  autocratic  crest, 
a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris), 
en  to  her  fiivofirite,'  and  now  bor§  his, 

L. 

og,  and  a  bull-finch,  and  an  emune, 
ivate  favourites  of  Don  Juan ;  (or 
iper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
d  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 
n,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  yemiin — 
iniraals  : — an  old  maid  of  threescore 
and  birds  more  penchant  ne*er  displayed, 
be  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid. 

LI. 

nals  aforesaid  occupied 
station :  there  were  valets,  secretaries, 
vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 
tie  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
)  'gainst  Cossack  sabres,  in  the  wide 
fer  of  Ismail.    Though  my  wild  Muse  varies 
,  she  don^t  forget  the  infant  girl 
e  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearL 

LII. 

e  thing !    She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 

ith  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

in  living  beings  as  a  fossile 

nnidst  thy  mouldy  mammoth;:,  "grand  Cuvier !'* 

with  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

liis  overwhelming  world,  where  all  must  err : 

was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 

iquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

LIII. 

1  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
other,  father,  sister,  daughter  love, 
tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 
I  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 
feelings,  and  the  other  class, 
brotherly  aircction,  could  not  move 
m — for  he  never  had  a  sister : 
e  had,  how  much  ho  would  have  miss'd  her ! 

LIV. 
len  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 
le  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
:e  sour  fruit  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 
ds  rouse  a  dormant  alkali), 
('<  will  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 
uth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 
8  the  purest  platonism  at  bottom 
I  feeliiigs— -only  he  forgot  'em. 

LV. 
there  was  no  peril  of  temptation  ; 
ed  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 
ts  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation; 
de  too  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved, 

him ; — as  also  her  salvation, 
h  his  means  and  the  church's,  mifrht  be  paved, 
thing 's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted — 

Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 
3  1  88 


LVI. 

T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  imp 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and 
slaughter ; 
But,  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression. 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water : 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess  ;->no  matter ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  mads  Uttle  of  a- 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet. 

LVII. 
In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan,  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  toera. 

He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected ; 
And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair : 

A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVni. 
They  joumey'd  on  through  Poland  and  though  Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes^  the  graceless  name  of "  Biron." 
*T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw. 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  fame,  the  syrea ' 
To  lose,  by  one  month's  frost,  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  bis  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 
Let  not  this  seem  an  anti-climax: — ^Oh! 

My  guard !  my  old  guard ! "  exclaim'd  that  god  of  day- 
Think  of  the  thunderer's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh ! 
Alas  !   that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow ! 

But,  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame. 

LX. 
From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

And  Konigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  liko, 

Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine: — 
Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine : 
A  gray  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXII. 
But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manhcim,  Bonn, 

Which  Drachenfels  frowns  o'er,  Uke  a  spectra 
Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 
From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Coiogne, 

A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 
The  greatest  numbsr  flesh  hath  ever  known.* 
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Lxin. 

FhNn  tbeoce  to  Holland*!  Hague  and  HelToetelayt, 
That  water  land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches. 

Where  Juniper  expressei  iu  best  juice — 
The  poor  man*s  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

Senates  and  sages  hare  condemn*d  its  use- 
But  to  denj  the  mob  a  cordial  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 

Good  gofemment  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

LXIV. 

Here  he  embark'd,  and,  with  a  flowing  sail. 
Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 
High  dashM  the  spray,  the  bows  dippM  in  the  sea, 

And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd  somewhat  pale: 
But  Juan,  seasoned,  as  he  well  might  be 

By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 

Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  difik. 

LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 
Tlie  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  fdt^ 

What  even  yoimg  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— 

A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 
Those  haughty  shop-k^epeift,  who  sterr.iy  dealt 

Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toU. 

LXVI. 
I  have  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  mirht  have  been  the  noblest  nation : 
But,  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth, 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  deviU 

LXVII. 

Alas!  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  ujont  of  foei — the  once  adored 
F  Use  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind. 
And  DOW  would  chain  them  to  the  very  m'od  ;— 

LXVIIl. 
Would  she  be  proud,  o"  boast  ho^elf  the  free, 

Who  IS  but  first  of  slaves  7    The  nauons  ara 
In  pnson ;  but  the  jailor,  what  is  he  7 

No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 
Is  tlie  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom 7  He's  as  far 
Frum  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 

Df  n  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties— 
Thy  cliiTs,  dear  Dover !  harbour,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house  with  all  its  delicate  duties  ; 
Thy  waitets  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Tliy  paekeU,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
Tc  thnse  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed. 

Thy  lOftg.  Umg  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 


LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  jroung,  and 

And  rich  in  roubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  crsiSt, 
Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bilk  per  week. 

Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  il— 
(His  maggior  duomo,  a  smart  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it:) 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  sekiom  sunny, 
Is  free, the  respiration's  worth  the  monej. 

LXXI. 
On  with  the  horses !  Off  to  Canterbury ! 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  throogh 
piiddle; 
Hurrah!  how  swiftly  spells  the  post  so  merry! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare ;  and  also  pause,  besides,  to  fiiddle 
With  *<  schnapps"— sad  dogs !  whom  **  Hunddbt" « 

"Ferflucter** 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  condu^or. 

LXXII. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits. 

Leavening  his  blood  as  Cayenne  doth  a  curry, 
As  going  at  full  s|)eed — no  matter  where  its 

Direction  be,  so  't  is  but  in  a  hurry. 
And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits : 

For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 
The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 
At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXXIII. 
They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  Cathedral; 

Black  Edward's  helm,  and  Becket's  bkiody  ibxM, 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedrai. 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone: 
There 's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader !  sll 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone. 
Half-solved  into  those  sodas  or  magnesias. 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  spedea 

LXXIV. 
The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime : 

He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressys,  as  he  saw 
That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd,  except  to  Tune. 

Even  the  bold  churchman's  tomb  excited  awe, 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  cliinb 

O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  mtuU  talk  of  h«, 
Before  they  butcher.     Little  Leila  gazed. 
And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  h«l  been  rsiied: 

LXXV. 
And  being  told  it  was  "  God's  house,**  she  said 

He  was  well  lodged,  Imt  only  wonder'd  how 
He  suffer'd  infidels  in  his  homestead. 

The  cruel  Naxarenes,  who  had  laid  low 
His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 

The  true  believers; — and  her  infant  brow 
Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  restga 
A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine. 

LXXVI. 
On,  on !  through  meadows,  noansfred  like  a  gardsi. 

A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production 
For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat  but  lesser  soetioa, 
A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardoe 

The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construcDoo 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices. 
Glaciers,  volcanos,  orasfes,  and  iess. 
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LXXVII. 

A  .d  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

0ut  I  won*t  weep!— and  so,  drive  on,  postifiom! 

Am  the  smart  boyi  spurred  fast  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions ; 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones. 

Who  ^kick  against  the  pricks"  just  at  this  juncture, 

And  lor  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture. 

LXXVin. 
What  a  delightful  thing's  a  tiunpike  road! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accompUsh,  with  hia  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  rosil ; — but,  onward  as  we  roll, 
**Surgit  amari  aliquid" — the  toll! 

LXXIX. 
Alas!  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men's 
purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 
7^ey  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 

On  that  sweet  ore,  which  every  body  nurses:—* 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it — 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket. 

LXXX. 
So  said  the  Florentine:  ye  monarchs,  hearken 

To  your  inslructor.     Juan  now  was  borne, 
Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hill  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  city: — ye  who  have  a  spark  in 

Your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn. 
According  ax  you  take  things  well  or  ill- 
Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill! 

LXXXI. 
The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  fhwo 

A  half-unqtienchM  volcano,  o'er  a  space 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  "  Devil's  drawing-room," 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place. 
But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home^ 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race. 
Revered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother. 
Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'  other.* 

LXXXII. 
A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping. 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts;   a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe,  through  their  sea-coal  canopy; 
A  huge  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  town! 

LXXXIII. 
But  Juan  saw  not  this :  each  wreath  of  smoke 

Appear'd  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 
Of  some  alchymic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 

The  wealth  of  workls  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper)  ; 
The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 

Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 
Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere— 
fixtremely  wholeMwne,  though  but  rarely  clew. 


LXXXIV. 

He  paused— «Dd  so  will  I — as  doth  a  crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.     By  and  by. 

My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquaintance,  and  at  least  I'll  try 

To  tell  you  truths  yow  will  not  take  as  true. 
Because  they  are  so, — a  male  Mrs.  Fry, 

With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 

And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walk. 

LXXXV. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Fry!  why  go  to  Newgate?  Why 

Preadb  to  poor  rogues?  And  wherefore  not  btpa 
With  C— It^,  or  with  other  houses?  Try 

Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 
To  meod  the  people's  an  absurdity, 

A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din. 
Unless  you  make  their  beUers  better: — ^Fie! 
I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 
Teach  th«n  the  decencies  of  good  threescore : 

Cure  them  of  tours.  Hussar  and  Highland  dresses  ' 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more; 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses: 
Tell  them  Sir  W-U— m  C-rt^s  is  a  bore. 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses^ 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all;— 

LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late. 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated. 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 
'T is  not  so  to  be  good;  and  be  it  stated. 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  foved  least  state; 
And  tell  them ^but  you  won't,  and  I  have  prate4 

Just  now  enough;  but  by  and  by  111  prattle 

Like  Roland's  horn  in  Roncesvalles'  battle. 


CANTO  XI. 


Wren  Bishop  Berkeley  said  **  there  was  no  mLtter  * 
And  proved  it — ^'twas  no  matter  what  he  said: 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it?    I  would  shatter, 
Gladly,  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  wot  Id  a  spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

n. 

What  a  sublime  discovery  'twas,  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism! 
That  all's  ideal— ott  oundvea7  I'll  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  t^ 's  no  sclusm 
Oh,  doubt ! — if  thou  be'st  doubt,  for  which  some  Uka 
thee. 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely — thou  sole  pnsm 
Of  the  truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit ! 
Heaven's  brandy— though  our  brain  can  hardly  boar  « 
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in. 

For,  ever  and  tnon  comes  indtgcsition 

(Not  the  most  *'d&uity  Ariel"),  and  perplezM 

Oyr  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which,  oAcr  all,  my  spirit  vexes 

Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eyo  on, 
Without  confusion  of  tiie  sorts  and  sexes. 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blundar— 

IV. 
If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better!  lest  it  should 
'Pum  out  so,  we  *11  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wordinf , 

As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude: 
They  're  right ;  our  days  ai«  too  brief  for  afibrding 

Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly— or  at  least  lie  stilL 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is — then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  far. 

The  truth  is,  I  've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical ; 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps;  but  as  I  sutfer  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VI. 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  divinity 
(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  devil) ; 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity; 
The  third,  the  usual  origin  of  evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  establish'd  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  incontrovertible  a  level. 

That  I  devoutly  wish  the  three  were  four, 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 
To  our  theme:  — ^The  man  who  has  stood  on  the  Acropolis, 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is. 

Or  seen  Tombuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis^ 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  th'mk  much  of  London's  first  appearance— 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence? 

vni. 

Don  Juan  had  got  oui  on  Shooter's  Hill — 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still. 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boils  over  with  their  scum : — 

IX. 
I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  conten^ilatioii) 

Waik'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  timunH, 
And,  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation. 

Gave  way  to't,  since  he  couM  not  overcome  it. 
**  And  here,"  he  cried,  ^  is  Freedom's  chosen  station ; 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions;  resurrection 
Aw*»is  n,  eaco  new  meeting  or  election. 


**Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please ;  and  if  that  things  be  desr, 

'Tis  only  that  they  k>ve  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a-yev. 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate;  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller,  every  highway's  desr: 

Here "  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife. 

With  **  Damn  your  eyes !  your  monej  or  your  hfc.* 

XI. 

These  fi'ee-bom  sounds  proceeded  from  ibur  pads, 
In  ambush  Uid,  who  had  perceived  him  k>iier 

Behind  his  carriage;  and,  Uke  handy  lads. 
Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  recozmoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter, 

May  find  himself^  within  that  isle  of  riches, 

Expoeed  to  lose  his  Ufe  as  well  as  breeches. 

xn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  **God  damn!" 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 
He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their  '^saUsa," 

Or  "God  be  with  you,"— and  'tis  not  absurd 
To  think  so ;  for,  half  English  as  I  am 

(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I  say 

I  heard  them  wish  *»  God  with  you,"  save  that  way:— 

XIII. 
Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 

And,  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden. 
Drew  forth  a  pocket-pistol  from  his  vesture. 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  puddin^^ 
Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture. 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mod  is, 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  hofichman, 
"  Oh  Jack !  I 'm  floor'd  by  that 'ere  bloody  I'renchmsB!" 

XIV. 
On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed. 

And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance. 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 

And  oflfering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 
Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion  bteed 

As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence, 
Stood  caUing  out  for  bandages  and  lint. 
And  wish'd  he'd  been  less  hasty  with  his  flinL 

XV. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  he, "  it  is  the  country's  woet 

To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 
I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 

Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow. 
In  Ucu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  front 

But  what  ii  to  be  done  7  I  can't  allow 
The  fellow  to  Ue  groaning  on  the  road: 
So  take  him  up ;  I  '11  help  you  with  the  kaad." 

XVI. 
But,  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty. 

The  dying  man  cried,  "Hoki!  I've  goimygnKlI 
Oh!  for  a  ^ass  of  max!  We've  mias'donrbootj; 

Let  me  die  where  I  am!"    And,  as  thefiNt 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 

The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  I 
His  breath,  he  fitMn  his  swelling  throat  untied 
A  kerchieA  crying  **Give  Sal  that! 
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XVII. 

at,  sUmM  with  bloody  drops,  fell  down 
DoDJuan*8  feet:  he  could  not  tell 
rhy  it  was  before  him  thrown, 
at  the  meaning  of  the  man*s  (arewelL 
I  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 
•ugh  Tarmint,  and  a  rtal  swell, 
k,  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled— 
ats  first,  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

xvin. 

I,  haring  done  the  best  he  could 

the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

as  '^crowner's  quest"  allow'd,  pursued 

iTels  to  the  capital  apace  ;^ 

g  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

ke  hours'  time,  a  very  little  space, 

m  obliged  to  slay  a  froe-bom  native 

ifence:  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

Uie  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man, 
Q  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle, 
a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken  hustle? 
er  a  flat  ?  Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 
I  high  toby-spice  so  flash  the  muzxle? 
a  lark,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing), 
^  M>  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing  7  > 

XX. 

's  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 
\  must  die ;  and  by  God's  blessing,  't  is 
before  the  most  of  them  go  home. — 
Thamis,  hail !     Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
in's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 
ider,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss, 
Kennington  and  all  the  other  ^tons," 
lake  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ; 

XXI. 

groves,  so  call'd  as  being  void  of  trees, 
\uciu  from  no  light);  through  prospects  named 
leasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 
uch  to  climb;  through  little  boxes  framed 
I,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease, 
**  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd ; 

"rows"  most  modestly  call'd  "Paradise," 
Sve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice  j— 

xxn. 

coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a  whirl 
eels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 
rems  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  purl," 
mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delusion ; 
arbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
dows;  here  the  lamp-lighter's  mfusion 
istill'd  into  the  glimmering  glass — 
those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas): 
XXIU. 

this,  and  much  and  more,  is  the  approach 
vellers  to  mighty  Babylon : 
■  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 
slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
lay  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 
the  guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 

some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
;ht,  as  the  party  crots'd  the  bridge. 
3iS 


XXIV. 

That 's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis-— 

Who  vindicates  a  moment  too  his  stream- 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  "darn'mes." 
The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  Fame  ie 

A  spectral  resident— whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile- 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle. 

XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  are  gone— so  much  the  better: 
Stone-Uenge  is  not— but  %rhat  the  devil  is  it  7— > 

But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter. 
That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 

The  Bench  too  seau  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor; 
The  Mansion-house,  too  (though  some  people  (pnc  it). 

To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erectioo ; 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  coUectaoo. 

XXVL 

The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing^roes, 
Pail-Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  oomscatioii, 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 
Match'd  with  the  continent's  illumination, 

Whose  cities  night  by  no  means  deigns  to  glosi: 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  natkiBy 

And  when  they  grew  so— on  their  new-found  lantern, 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

XXVII. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  stretts 
^  Suspended,  may  ilhiminate  mankind. 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  counUy-seats ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheeta, 

A  sort  of  ignis  fatuus  to  the  mind. 
Which,  though  't  is  certain  to  perplex  and  firightes. 
Must  bum  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

xxvm. 

But  London 's  so  well  Ut,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  Aonesf  w/m^ 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  [ 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 

'Twas  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  hb 
Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.    What  /  can, 

I  've  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey. 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXDL 
Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall-Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriage — bitt  waxing  thimei 
As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long-soal'd  speQ 

Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell,— 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinnei, 
Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotela 
St.  James's  Palace  and  St.  James's  "Hells."* 

XXX. 
They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  fimn  the  fimnt  ooer 

A  tide  of  well-dad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London  when  the  daylight 's  o'er , 

Commodious  but  immortal,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage; 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  fiom  hia  cairieft* 
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XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  iweetest  of  hotels. 
Especially  for  foreigners    and  moetlj 

For  those  whom  favour  or  whom  fortune  swdls, 
And  cannot  6nd  a  bilPs  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie), 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 

And  Uazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

xxxn. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission. 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 
The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 

T  was  merely  known  that  on  a  secret  mission 
A  (breigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore. 

Young,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  who  was  sud 

(In  whispers)  to  have  tum'd  his  sovereign's  head. 

xxxni. 

Some  rumour  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  punters. 
And  above  all,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves. 

He  Ibond  himself  extremely  m  the  fiishion. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  passion. 

xxxnr. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 
The  contrary;  but  then  'tis  in  the  head; 

Tot,  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead. 

What  afler  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations  7    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  they  start. 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Jen  presented  b  the  proper  place, 

To  proper  pAcemen,  every  Russ  credential ; 
And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace. 

By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potoitial. 
Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth  face. 

Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 
That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 
As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 
T%ey  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 

And  by  we  'U  Ulk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 
'Twin  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 

Of  politicians  and  theu  double  front, 
Wlio  lives  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie : — 

Now  what  I  k>ve  in  women  is,  they  won't 
Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  It 
So  weD,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 


XXXVII. 

And,  afler  all,  what  is  a  lie?    'Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade;  and  I  defy 

Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy. 

And  prophecy— except  it  should  be  dated 

Kome  years  beftne  the  incidents  related. 


xxxvm. 

Piraised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies!   Who  now 

Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy? 
She  rings  the  world's  "Te  Deum,"  and  her  brvw 

Blushes  for  those  who  will  not :— but  to  sifh 
Is  idle ;  let  us,  like  most  others,  bow. 

Kiss  hands,  feet— any  part  of  Majesty, 
After  the  good  example  of  "  Green  Erin," 
Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worae  for  weann^ 

XXXCL 
Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 

And  mien  excited  general  admiration— 
I  don't  know  which  was  most  admired  or  lesi: 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  obsenratios, 
Which  Catherine,  in  a  moment  of  *•  ivrene" 

(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation), 
Bestow'd  upon  him  as  the  public  leam'd; 
And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  &irly  eara'd. 

XL. 
Besides  the  ministe*e  and  underlings. 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings. 

Until  their  royal  riddle's  fuUy  read. 
The  very  clerks— those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  finil  corruption  into  streams— even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay: 

XLI. 
And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
•   £mpk>y'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labeer. 
In  the  deer  efieee  of  peace  or  war ; 

Aad  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  not  nei|b^ 
hour. 
When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  fireedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore) 
If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  tax-bom  riches. 
Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b— s. 

XLH. 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  <*  empressenMnt:"' 

These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  bocrow 
From  our  next  neighbour's  land,  where,  like  a  cfaeMBiii 

There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow. 
Not  only  in  mere  UOung,  but  the  press.    Man, 

In  islands,  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 
More  than  on  continents— as  if  the  sea 
(See  BiUingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  fist. 

XUU. 
And  yet  the  British  "dam'me'"s  rather  Attic: 

Tour  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 
And  turn  (m  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  sneet* 
This  subject  quote,  as  it  would  be  schismatic 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  m'tr— 
But  "  dam'me"  's  quite  ethereal,  though  too  damg-' 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XUV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  sUy  at  home ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  thai 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam" 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
Ton  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  ooim 

To  meet.    However,  't  is  no  time  to  ^h*f 
On  general  topics:  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  »T»ipff. 
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XLV. 
«t  world, — which,  being  intCTpretod, 
I  the  west  or  worst  end  of  the  citj, 
t  twice  two  thousand  people  tnred 
Beans  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 
up  while  others  He  in  bed, 
k  down  on  the  universe  with  pitj— 
in  UBTeterato  patrician, 
received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVI. 
bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 
wt  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 
tr*8  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter; 
lould  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 
a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 
lecorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
i  sin — and,  what's  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLvn. 

was  a  bachelor— of  arts, 
ts,  and  hearts :  ho  danced  and  sung,  and  had 

sentimental  as  Mozart*s 
of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
il,  without  any  **  flaws  or  starts," 
the  proper  time;  and,  thou^  a  lad, 

the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight, 
much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLvm. 

M  blu^*d  upon  him;  wedded  dames 

also  in  less  transitory  hues; 
commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 
nting  and  the  painted;  youth,  <*eruse, 
ts  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  claims, 
I  no  gentleman  nan  quite  refuse; 

admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
a  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

lera  who  furnish  "drapery  misses"* 
ko«it  the  season,  upon  speculation 
nt  ere  the  honeymoon's  last  kisses 
aned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 
luch  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 
:h  foreigner's  initiation, 

overiook'd,  and  gave  such  credit, 
e  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it 

L. 

I,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets, 
th  the  pages  of  the  last  review 
mterior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 
h1  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue: 
'd  bad  French  of  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
ithors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two; 
li  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  7 
ber  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion? 

LI. 
>  was  a  little  superficial, 
t  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 

by  this  learned  and  especial 

matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer; 
I  warlike,  loving,  or  oflicial, 
idy  application  as  a  dancer, 

him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 
w  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 


LIL 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  witif 
A  modest  conifideoce  and  calm  assurance, 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 
And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy.  Miss  Araminta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen,  translatod  **  Hercules  Farens** 

Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  look, 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  commonplace  book. 

un. 

Juan  knew  several  languages— as  weD 

He  might— and  brought  them  up  with  skiD,  in  ^Sam 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish'd  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did' not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime : 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Movia  Mannirii, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  song  in  Spanish. 

LIV. 

However  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass. 

At  great  assembUes  or  in  parties  small. 
He  saw  ten  thousand  Uving  authors  pass. 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral; 
Also  the  eighty  "greatest  living  poets," 
As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  tte. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  "greatest  living  poet," 
Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 

Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  clahn,  or  show  it. 
Although  't  is  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I— albeit  I  'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king^^ 

Was  reckon'd,  a  considerable  time. 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  reahns  of  rhyme. 

LVI. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont-SaintrJean  seems  Cub  ; 

"  La  Belle  Alliance"  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 
Now  that  the  lion's  (all'n,  may  rise  again* 

But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero; 
Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarth  rogn; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jaiknrs  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

Lvn. 

Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me ;  Moore  and  Campbei 
Before  and  after;  but  now,  grown  more  hotf, 

The  Muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  whoDy; 

♦  ♦  ♦  - 


Lvin. 

♦ 

e 
e 
* 
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UX. 

Th«i  th«re*8  my  gentle  Euphues,  who,  they  My, 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me; 

He'U  find  it  rather  difficult  aSme  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persona  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  tway; 
And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three; 

And  that  deep-roouthM  Bceotian, "  Savage  Landor,*' 

Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  gander. 

LX. 
John  Keats — who  was  killM  off  by  one  critiqne, 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 
If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 
Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow!  his  was  an  untoward  &te: 
Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,* 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff'd  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

Tbe  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretendera 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  know 

The  conqueror  at  least;  who,  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain  and  sapless  cinders. 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 

Tbeir  chances ;  they're  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  waxM  but  dirty. 

LXIL 
This  is  the  literary  lower  empire. 

Where  the  Praetorian  bands  take  up  the  matter  ;— 
A  ^  dreadful  trade,"  like  his  who  **  gathers  samphire," 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter. 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you'd  coax  a  rampire. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 
I'd  try  conclusions  with  those  janizaries. 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

Lxm. 

i  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 
Their  flanks; — but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 

With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern: 
Indeed  I  've  not  the  necessary  bile ; 

My  natural  temper's  really  aught  but  stem. 
And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof's  a  smile; 

And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modest  curtsy. 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  leil  in  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  stMrile. 

Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last. 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  class'd 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 
The  sun's  true  son — no  vapour,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 
His  moras  he  pass'd  in  business — which,  dissected. 

Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing. 
That  .eaas  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing. 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected. 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kisrfls  ot  toil,  save  for  our  country's  gmnl— 
^hich  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should 


LXVL 

His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  Tisits,  loncheons, 
Lounging,  and  boxing;  and  the  twihghl  hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons, 
CallM  **  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  ihbt  nor  flo«» 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings; 
But  after  all,  it  is  the  only  ••bower" 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  lak 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  freth  sir. 

Lxvn. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  tbe  worid! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whiri  the  wheeb,  then  m 
Through  street  and  square  fast-flashing  chsriotStbisTi 

Like  haraess'd  meteors!  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk'd  mimics  painting;  then  festoons  sre  twiri'd, 

Then  roll  the  braxen  thunders  of  the  door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  "or  molu." 

Lxvm. 

There  stands  the  noUe  hostess,  nor  shall  sisk 
With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy;  there  the  wahx^ 

The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think^ 
Makes  one  in  love  toven  with  its  very  faoHs. 

Saloon,  room,  all  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink, 
And  kmg  the  latest  of  arrirals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  ooodemn'd  to  disib 

And  gain  an  inch  of  statrcase  at  a  time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  surrey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 

A  door  that's  tn,  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way. 
Where  he  may  fix  hirnseU;  Uke  small  *•  Jack  BonMf, 

And  let  the  Babd  round  nm  a«  it  nay. 
And  look  on  as  a  moomer,  or  a  toomer. 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 

Yawning  a  httle  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 
But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by;  and  he 

Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share. 
Must  steer  vrith  care  through  all  that  glittering  set 

Of  gems  and  plumes,  and  pearls  and  siUu,  to  what 
He  deems  it  is  his  proper  f^ace  to  be; 

Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  eoft  air. 
Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  ridll 
Where  science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress,  or  his  neighbour's  bride. 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  porsutf 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  roes 
His  haste:  impatience  is  a  blundering  gmde, 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  r«flectioii. 

Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  ( 

Lxxn. 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  ai  i    . . 

Or,  if  fbrestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle:— 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments!  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimemal  bogle. 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  cropper. 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  oooe  m  vogm!  I 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fiJl 
Of  hopes  and  fean  which  ihake  a  angle  kaL 
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Lxxni. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 

Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue, 
And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 

Or  bttle  overturns ;   and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  the  number  *s  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 
Or  iame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense. 
Permits  whatever  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 
Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, 
like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  ^  rack  and  manger," 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toU  and  trouble  ;— 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXV. 
lliey  are  young,  but  know  not  youth-~it  is  anticipated; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sous ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Their  cash  comes  yrom,  their  wealth  goes  fo,  a  Jew; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant^s  and  the  tribune^s  crew ; 
And,  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored. 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI.  • 

•»  Where  is  the  world,"  cries  Young,  ♦*  at  eighty?  Where 

The  world  in  which  a  roan  was  bom  V*  Alas ! 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  7  Tioot  then^ 

I  look  for  it — *t  is  gone,  a  globe  of  glass ! 
Crack*d,  shiver*d,  vanished,  scarcely  gazed  on  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Sutesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

LXXVII. 
Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  7   God  knows : 

Where  little  Casllereagh?  The  devil  can  tell: 
Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 

Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell? 
Where  b  the  unhappy  queen,  with  all  her  woes  7 

And  where  the  daughter,  whom  the  isles  loved  weU7 
Where  arc  those  martyrM  saints,  the  five  per  cents  7 
And  where— oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  rents? 

,      LXXVIII. 
Where's  Brummel?   DbhM.    Where's  Long  Pole 
Wellesley?    Diddled. 

Where'sWhitbread?  Romilly?    Where 's  George 
the  Thkd  7 
Where  is  his  will  7   (That 's  not  so  soon  unriddled). 

And  where  is  *•  Fum"  the  Fourth,  our  *•  royal  bird?" 
Gone  down  it  seems  to  Scotland,  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard : 
*«Caw  me,  caw  thee'' — for  six  months  hath  been  hatching 
This  Kene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 
Where  is  Lord  This?  And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  7 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  opera-hat. 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried^(this  is 
An  evolution  ofl  perform'd  of  late). 

Where  are  the  Dubl'm  shouts — and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles  7  Tum'd,  as  usual  Where 
Mr  frieods  the  Whigs  7    Exactly  where  they  were. 
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LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 

Divorced  or  doins  thereanent.     Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  Ae  list  of  routs  and  dances  is— 

Thou  Morning  Poet,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 

Of  fashion — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  channels? 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXI. 

Some  who  once  set  their  cap  at  cautious  dukes. 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers ; 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks ; 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives— scmie  merely 
mothers ; 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 
In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There 's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 

The  imusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXII. 
Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;   in  seven 

I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarehs  to 
The  humblest  individual  under  heaven. 

Than  might  suflke  a  moderate  century  through. 
I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 

Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new : 
Nought's  permanent  among  the  human  race. 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 

Lxxxin. 

I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a  Jupiter, 

Shrink  to  a  Saturn.    I  have  seen  a  duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  k>ok. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  ** blue  Peter,' 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme :  I  have  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  caress'd ; 
But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 
I  have  seen  the  landholders  without  a  rap — 

I  have  seen  Johanna  Sonthcote — I  have  seen 
The  House  of  Commons  tum'd  to  a  tax-trap— 

I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  queen — 
I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's-cap— 

I  have  seen  a  Congress  doing  all  that 's  mean— 
I  have  seen  some  nations  like  o'erlosKled  asses 
Kick  off  then'  burthens — meaning  the  high  classes. 

LXXXV. 
I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 

Interminable— not  eteiruJ — speakers — 
I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land^ 

I  've  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers— 
I've  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  mah  liquors 
Exchanged  for  *'  thin  potations "  by  John  BuQ— 
I  've  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fooL 

LXXXVI. 
But  "  carpe  diem,"  Juan,  **  carpe,  carpe !" 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  is  gay 
Aiid  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

"  Life 's  a  poor  player  "—then  "  piay  out  the  pfav 
Ye  villains !"  and,  above  all,  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  tesm,  but  always  what  you  sss. 
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LXXXVn. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero,  in  the  land 
Which  'tis  the  common  cry  am^Ue  tovaoot  as 

A  moral  country?   But  I  hold  ny  hand — 
Por  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis  ; 

But  't  is  as  well  a£  once  to  understand, 
YoQ  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it. 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet 

Lxxxvni. 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  restrictioa 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 
Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.    Ne'er  doubt 

X^Us— when  I  speak,  I  dotCt  ^mt,  but  spsofc  oiiL 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 
Offspring  of  some  aage,  husband-hunting  countess. 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  b  fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  earth. 
Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  ie— 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages. 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages— 

XC. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  erents  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme. 

For  be'mg  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  sa^  that  white  is  Mack. 
So  much  the  better !— I  may  stand  alone. 
But  would  not  change  my  fl-oe  thoughts  for  a  thmre 
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I. 

Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  ag^ 
Of  man ;  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what; 

But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 
And  don't  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at— 

A  period  bomethmg  tike  a  printed  page. 
Black-letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 
Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were  ;• 

II. 
Too  old  for  youth— too  young,  a^  thirty-five. 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good 
I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 

But,  since  tliey  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 
I^ove  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive ; 

And  as  for  other  k>ve,  the  illusion 's  o'er ; 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination, 
<^leains  only  tnrough  the  dawn  of  its 


m. 

Oh  gold !  why  call  we  misers  miserable  7 

The'vs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  nerer  paO; 
Theirs  is  the  best  bower-anchor,  the  chain  eaUs 

Which  holds  fast  other  pleamires  great  and  snriL 
Te  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table. 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  dl^ 
And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  tparing. 
Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paria^ 

IV. 
Love  or  k»t  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  mudi  nckir* 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss ; 
But  making  money,  sk>wly  firat,  then  quicker. 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
(Which  will  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  fiquofi 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  d^n. 
Oh  gold !   I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper. 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapow. 

V. 

Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  7  Who  reign 

O'er  Congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  7 
Who  roose  the  riiirtless  patriots  of  Spain 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  |3>- 
ber  aU)? 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure  7  Who  make  politics  run  glibber  alll 
The  shade  of  Bonaparte's  noble  daring? — 
Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow.  Christian  Baring. 

VI. 
Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.  Erery  loan 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit. 

But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Republics  also  get  mvolved  a  bit ; 

Colombia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 
Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a  Jew. 

vn. 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable  7  as 
I  said  before:   the  frugal  life  u  his. 

Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 
The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  nusi 

Canonization  for  the  selP-saroe  cause. 
And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities? 

Because,  you  '11  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a  trial  ;— 

Then  there 's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

vin! 

He  is  your  only  poet ; — passion,  pure 

And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displa  is, 
Potsesc'c^,  the  ore,  of  which  mert  hopa  alhire 

Nations  athwa.  t  the  deep :   the  golden  ra^ 
Flash  up  in  infpts  frcm  the  mine  obscure ; 

On  him  the  diaonord  pours  its  briUianC  blav   , 
While  the  mild  emerald*?  beam  shades  down  tk     <il 
Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  die  miser's  eyes. 

IX. 
llie  lands  on  either  side  are  his:  the  ship 

From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,  unloads 
For  him  the  fi'agrant  produce  of  eech  trip ; 

Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads 
And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  hp ; 

His  very  cellars  might  be  lungs'  abodes ; 
While  ho,  despinng  every  sensual  call. 
Commands— the  inteUectntl  lord  of  aU. 
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X. 

w  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind, 

d  a  coHege,  or  to  found  a  race, 

1,  a  church, — and  leave  behind 

kmie  aunnounted  by  his  meagre  face : 

lie  fain  would  liberate  mank'md 

ith  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  baae ; 

M  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation, 

in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XI. 

ler  an,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

I  the  hoarder's  principle  of  actkw, 

win  call  such  mania  a  disease:— 

■  his  ownT  Go  -k>ok  at  each  transaction, 

rels,  k>Tes— do  these  bring  men  more  ease 

le  mere  plodding  thro*  each  **  vulgar  fraction 

sy  benefit  mankind?  Lean  miser! 

ihriAs'  heirs  inquire  of  yours— who's  wiser? 

XII. 
iteous  are  rouleaus !  how  charming  chests 
ling  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
Id  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 
ne  unclippM  gold,  where  duUy  rests 
ikeness  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 
n,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  &tamp  :— 
dy  money  u  Aladdin's  lamp. 

xin. 

les  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove," — **  for  love 
eo,  and  heaven  is  love :"— so  sings  the  bard ; 
were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 
g  with  poetry  in  general  hard), 
here  may  be  something  in  *'  the  grove,** 
t  it  rhymes  to  "love;"  but  I*m  prepared 
(no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 
s**  and  '* camps"  be  quite  so  sentimentaL 

XIV. 
'e  don't,  eath  does,  and  cash  alone : 
ules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides ; 
msh,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  were  none ; 
t  cash,  Malthus  tells  you — **  take  no  brides." 
rules  love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 
round,  as  Virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides ; 
r  "heaven"  being  "love,"  why  not  say  honey 
leaven  is  not  love,  'tis  matrimony. 

XV. 
love  prohibited  whatever, 
ng  marriage  ?  which  is  love,  no  doubt, 
srt ;  but  somehow  people  never      i 
e  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help'd  out: 
exist  with  marriage,  and  MhotUd  ever, 
irriage  also  may  exist  without, 
aan$  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  shame, 
t  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 
e  "court"  and  "camp"  and  "grove"  be  not 
m1  all  with  constant  married  men, 
w  coveted  their  neighbour's  k>t, 
wi  hne  's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen  ;— 
K)  in  my  "buon  camerado"  Scott, 
brated  for  his  morals,  when 
f  held  him  t^>  as  an  example 
■«f  which  these  morals  are  a  san^le. 


xvn. 

Wen,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  hav  succeeded,. 

And  that's  enoug));  succeeded  in  my  yoath« 
The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 

And  my  success  produced  what  I  in  sooth 
Cared  roost  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded-^ 

Whate'er  it  was,  h  was  mine ;  I  've  psid,  in  tmtki 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success. 
But  have  not  leam'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

XVffl. 

That  suit  in  Chancery, — which  some  peraons  plmil 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they. 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed. 
Baptize  posterity,  or  future  day,— 

To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  loan  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

XIX. 

Why, I'm  posterity— and  so  are  you; 

And  whom  do  we  remember?  Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  aU  true. 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but  blunder'd : 
Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a  few. 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd ; 
And  Mitford,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.' 

XX. 

Good  people  an,  of  every  degree, 
Te  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 

In  this  twelflh  canto  't  is  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wilberforce :  the  last  set  firee 
The  negroes,  and  is  worth  a  miUion  fighters ; 

While  WeUington  has  but  enslaved  the  whites. 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writea. 

XXI. 

I'm  serious— eo  are  aU  men  upon  paper; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation. 
And  hokl  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ? 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour ; 

While  sages  write  against  aU  procreation. 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXIL 
lliat  's  noble !  that 's  romantic !  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  '^philo-genitiveness"  is — 
(Now  here 's  a  word  quite  sfler  my  own  heart. 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  thin 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss)—- 
I  say,  methinks  that  "philo-geniliveness" 
Might  meet  from  men  a  liule  more  forgiveness. 

xxin. 

And  now  to  iMisiness.    Oh,  my  gentle  Juan ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief's  daily  brewing. 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race* 
'T  is  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  m  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land, 
Wliieh  ibreigneri  can  never  understand. 
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XXIV. 

Whit  with  a  small  divcniity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate, 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe^s  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate : 
All  countries  have  their  **  lions,"  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 
But  I  am  sick  of  politics.     Begin, 

**  Paulo  majora.'*    Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  **  taken  in,** 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skaiter  glided: 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  cf  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themtelves  on  innocent  tantalization. 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 
Rot  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 

Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
'Fhat  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue^s  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflowt 
Quicksilver  small-talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the    kind  world's  amen — "Who  would   h&Te 
thought  it?" 

XXVII. 
rhe  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprisei 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition), 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history, 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIII. 
The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great. 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you  all^ 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state. 
Since  I  've  grown  moral :  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  noiv  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 
lu  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 

You  had  reason ;  't  was  that  a  young  child  of  grace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land. 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 
Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
'    Himself  for  five,  futir,  three,  or  two  years*  space, 
Would  be  much  bettor  taught  beneath  the  eye 
Uf  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

XXX. 

Sc  hrst  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition 

To  tmdertake  the  orphan's  education. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition. 

It  had  been  an  aflTront  on  this  occasioo 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Whoiie  tale  belongs  to  •<  Hallam't  Middle  Ages,'* 


XXXI. 
And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 

A  fruit  to  blo<Hn  upon  their  withering  boagb— 
Begg'd  to  bring  vp  the  little  girl,  and  »*  wrf,**— 

For  that 's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  new, 
Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout. 

And  all  her  poinu  as  tliorough-bred  to  show: 
And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 
Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  roooej). 

XXXII. 
How  all  the  needy  honourable  misters. 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 
The  watchful  mothers  and  the  careful  sisters, 

(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 
At  making  matches,  where  **  't  is  gold  that  glisten," 

Than  their  he  relatives),  like  flies  o'er  candj, 
Buzz  round  ^the  Fortune"  with  their  busy  battery, 
To  turn  her  head  with  wahzing  and  with  flattery! 

xxxni. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin  hath  her  speculatioa; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  've  known  them  court  an  heiress  (or  their  lover. 
^Tantene!"  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  isle,  whose  outlet's  •^Dorer!" 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  caws, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heiis. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bagged,  but  some  reject  three  dosok 
'TIS  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 

Apd  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 
(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begin  aocosab 

Such  as—"  Unless  Miss  ( Blank)  meant  to  have  dMsn 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 

To  his  billets?    fTAy  waltz  with  him?   Why, I  pray, 

Look  yss  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day? 

XXXV. 

<» Why ?— Why?— Besides,  Fred.  reaDy  was  oflatA'rf; 

HTwas  not  her  fortune— 4)e  has  enough  without: 
The  time  will  come  she  'U  wish  that  she  bad  snatck'^ 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt : — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch'd. 

As  I'll  tcU  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout: 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better- 
Pray,  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  tetter?" 

XXXVL 

Smart  uniiorms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spum'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives, 

Afler  ma!r)  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweep-stakes  for  substantial  wives: 

And  when  at  least  the  pretty  creature  gets 
Some  gentleman  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives. 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

xxxvn. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  loag  pursuer, 
Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  &U 

(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 
To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  sL 

A  hazy  widower  tum'd  of  forty's  sure* 
(If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 

To  draw  a  high  prize :  now,  howe'er  he  gel  her,  I 

See  nought  more  ■tnnge  in  ihia  than  I'  other  lott«7< 
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xxxvin. 

K,  for  my  pajrt~(on6  ** modern  instance"  more) 

♦*  True,  'I  ia  a  pity— pity  H  is,  'l  is  true  " — 
Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few ; 
But  though  I  also  had  reformed  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 
1 11  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice- 
That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  choice. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  me  digression— or  at  least 
Peruse !     *T  is  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast: 
For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest. 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 

Whkh  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 
But  now  I*m  going  to  bo  immoral;  now 

I  mean  to  show  th'mgs  really  as  they  are. 
Not  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow. 

That  till  wo  see  what 's  what  in  fact,  we  Vo  far 
From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 

Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manurtKl  by  Vice, 
Only  to  keep  its  com  at  the  old  price. 

XLI. 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we  'U  dispose ; 

For,  like  a  day-dawn,  she  was  young  and  pure. 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sure. 
Like  many  people  every  body  knows : 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XUl. 
Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor, 

(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same) : 
And  rather  wished  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter. 

For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame : 
So,  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor. 

To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 
ConsulUng  the  »*  Society  for  Vice 
Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XUIL 
Olden  she  was — ^but  had  been  very  young : 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe  * 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That — but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 
An  echo  of  a  syllable  that 's  wrong : 

In  fact,  there  *8  nothing  mokes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  tliat  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  is  the  cud  eschewM  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 
Moreover  I've  remarkM  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way). 
And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce. 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay. 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray. 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionTess  can  never  know. 
3K 


XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemmties  her  virtue 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 

Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you. 
Or  what's  still  worse,  lo  put  you  out  of  fkshioa^ 

The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  jvo. 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on; 

Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 

Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVI. 

Now,  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter. 
As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  you  'II  find  from  many  a  family  picture. 
That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 

The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithiiekl  show 

Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart. 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

xLvn. 

I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about— 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  7 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  scandal  stalk'd  about ; 
She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty. 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  abovl ; 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity,  # 

And  passM  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 

For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVin. 
High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own. 

She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young, 
Whenever — which  means  every  day — they  'd  i 

An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 
The  quantity  of  good  she  did 's  unknown, 

Or,  at  the  least,  would  lengthen  out  my  aong:— 
In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  east 
Had  raised  an  interest  in  her  which  increased. 

XLIX. 
Juan  too  was  a  sort  of  favourite  with  her. 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  hire. 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  ho  scarce  knew  whither : 

Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him. 
At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 
And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth;  . 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  tho  fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  wsr,  storm,  or  woman's  raft. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty. 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so  weighty « 

LI. 
How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter,— 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  Uttle  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  gro«\T)-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  ui  large. 
Had  leA  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  bet 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  lord  mayor's  barge. 
To  the  next  comer;   oi — as  it  will  teU       ' 
More  uuse-Uke-  -like  Cytherea's  shelL 
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LII. 

I  c«n  «uch  things  trantmbnon ;  for  there  b 
A  floating  balance  of  accompHAment 

Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Bfiss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  beoL 

Some  walu ;   some  draw ;  some  fathom  the  abjM 
Of  meUphysics ;  others  are  content 

With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits. 

While  others  hare  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 

un. 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords. 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stajs. 
May  be  the  baiu  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  Testals  daim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  **  elegant,**  ei  cetera,  in  fresh  batchee— 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  oMtches. 

UV. 

But  now  I  win  begin  my  poem.    Tis 
Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 

tliat  frtMn  the  first  of  cantos  up  to  this 
I  *Te  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 

TIrm  first  tweWe  books  are  merely  flourishes, 
•      PreludioB,  trymg  just  a  siring  or  two 

Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 

Aod  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  oTerture. 

LV. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 
About  what*s  callM  success,  or  not  succeeding: 

Bach  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  *Te  chosen; 
*T  is  a  **  great  moral  lesson  **  they  are  reading. 

I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  doien 
Cantos  would  do ;  but,  at  Apolk>*s  pleading. 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts. 

Yclept  the  great  world  ;  for  it  is  the  least, 
Ahhough  the  highest:   but  as  swords  have  hihs 

By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased. 
When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts. 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east. 
Must  still  obey  the  high — which  is  their  handle, 
l^eir  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 

LVII. 
He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wires,  and  was 

Well  look*d  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 
J|.  Of  fiiendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass  ; 

It  does  nor  good  nor  harm,  being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class. 

And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket's  sent : 
•  4iid  what  with  masquerades,  and  f^tes,  and  balls, 
fW  Um  fine  season  such  a  hfe  scarce  palls. 

LVlIi. 
A  young  unmarried  roan,  with  a  good  name 

And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 
For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

**The  royal  game  of  goose,**  as  I  may  say, 
Where  erery  body  nas  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 
The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 
Tha  married  ooes  to  sare  the  rirgins  trouble. 


LIX. 

I  dooH  mean  this  as  general,  but  particalar 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits: 

Though  several  also  keep  their  peq>endictilar 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots; 

Yet  many  hare  a  method  more  retieuUr^- 
*<Fbhers  for  men,**  like  sirens  with  soft  hiUi; 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  bdy, 

And  yoQ  may  get  the  wedding-dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you  11  have  a  letter  frtMn  the  mothsr, 
To  say  her  daughter's  fe^ngs  are  trepana*L; 

Perhaps  you  11  have  a  nsh  frtmi  the  brother, 
AU  strut,  and  sUys,  and  whiskers,  to  deman* 

What  **your  intentions  are?** — One  way  or  oikei 
It  seems  the  irirgin's  heart  expects  your  haad; 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours. 

You  H  add  to  matrimony's  list  of  cores. 

LXI. 

I  've  known  a  docen  weddings  made  even  Au^ 
And  some  of  them  lugh  names :  I  have  abo  b  n 

Young  men  who— though  they  hated  to  dtscnss 
Pretensions  which  they  never  dreara*d  to  have  sbyi  — 

Yet  neither  fiigfaten*d  1^  a  female  fins. 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair, 

In  happier  phght  than  if  they  form*d  a  pav. 

LXII. 
There  *s  abo  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 

A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage, 
But  not  the  less  for  thb  to  be  depreciated : 

It  is— I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 
The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated^ 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  onto  their  carriage— 
But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  hariot, 
**Couleur  de  rose,"  who's  neither  white  norscaikL 

Lxin. 

Such  b  your  old  coquette,  who  can't  say  ■^No," 
And  won*t  say  ^  Yes,**  and  keeps  you  oo  and  off-bf 

On  a  lee  shore,  till  it  b^ns  to  bk>w — 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck*d,  with  an  inward  sosffiag; 

Thb  works  a  worid  of  sentimental  woe, 
And  sends  new  Werters  jreaHy  to  theb  codb ; 

But  yet  b  merely  innocent  flirtatioo. 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  aduheratioo. 

Lxnr. 

"Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker!**  Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perib,  though  I  place  it  ttermat. 
Is  whoi,  without  regard  to  **  Church  or  Slate,** 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright  earaesL 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's  hit— 

(Such,  early  traveller !  b  the  truth  thou  baraest)— 
But  m  oM  England  when  a  young  bride  errs. 
Poor  thing!   Eve*swas  a  trifOngcase  to  hers; 

LXV. 
For  't  b  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  bwsuit 

Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  sane  a^ 
Can't  fonn  a  friendship  but  the  world  overawes  iL 

Then  there  *8  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d— d  daBafC* ! 
A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  thoee  who  cause  it !— 

Forms  a  sad  dimax  to  romantic  homages; 
Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  plcados, 
And  evidences  which  re^le  all  nadiin ! 
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LXVI. 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  rawbeginnen; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Haa  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  iiDners, 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy ; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners. 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste— 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVII. 
Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 

Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more ; 
For  he  was  sick^no,  *t  was  not  the  word  nek  I  meant— 

But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before. 
That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ; — I  meant 

But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  sliore 
Of  white  difis,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stockings, 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knockings. 

LXVIIl. 

But  coming  young  froAn  lands  and  scenes  romantic, 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for  passion, 

And  passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic. 
Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashion, 

Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic. 
However  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation; 

Besides  (alas!  his  taste — forgive  and  pity!) 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  preUy. 

LXIX. 
I  say  at  Jir$t — for  he  found  out  at  laat^ 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 
rhan  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 

Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star — 
A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste ; 

Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 
To  taste :— the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess. 
That  noveUies  please  less  than  they  impreu, 

LXX. 

Though  travellM,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 

Trace  up  those  shutlling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 
To  that  impracticable  place,  Tombucloo, 

Where  geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 
With  such  a  cl\art  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to— 

For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  **bos  pigcr:" 
But  if  I  had  been  at  Toinbuctoo,  there 
No  doutit  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 
It  is.     I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  my  eye-sight. 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.     You  '11  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position— but  I'm  right; 

Or  if  I'm  wrongs  I'll  not  be  la'en  aback:— 
fie  bath  no  mom  nor  night,  but   all  is  dark 
Within  i  and  what  see'st  thou  7  A  dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 

But  I  'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics. 

That  labynnth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics. 
Those  bright  moth*  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame : 

Au'l  this  nriectiori  brings  tut:  to  plain  physics, 
An.l  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 

C'omj>ared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  t»f  price. 

Those  Polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 


Lxxm. 

Or  say  they  are  like  ivtuous  mermaids,  whoso 
Beginnings  ar»fair  faces,  ends  mere  fbhca;— 

Not  that  there 's  not  a  quantity  of  those 
Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wiahei* 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows* 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vidovM: 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course. 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsidee. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions— probably  firom  pity— 
And  rather  calmly  into  Uie  heart  glides. 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 

IJCXV. 
She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb. 

Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning. 
Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb, 

Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning; 
Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb-    . 

le  those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  leammg         # 
To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 
And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily);*  • 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  ncr  one  or  twe 
Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 

Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  hit  dnt{ 
Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 

Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  aVid  toil);—- 

But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  troi^le. 

Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVII. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  "  grande  pasBion," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thin^  indeed ; 
Nine  times  in  ten  'I  is  but  caprice  or  iiuhion. 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on. 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed ; 
But  the  tentli  instance  will  ho  a  tornado, 
For  tliere  's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LXXVIII.  • 

The  reason 's  obvious :  if  theru  's  an  eclat. 

They  lose  their  caste  at  ouco,  as  do  the  Pariai, 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  ihe  law 

Have  iill'd  ilieir  papers  with  theu*  comments  varkm*. 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

('i'hc  hypocrite ! )  will  hanish  them  hke  Marine^ 
To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt: 
For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ; — it  is 

A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  **  Sin  no  more. 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven:" — but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  anuM. 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  0|ien  door 

For  her  return  to  virtue— as  they  call 

The  lady  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 
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LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leare  the  matter  where  I  find  h. 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds* 

And  as  for  chastity,  you  Ml  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

Rut  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented. 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented. 

LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen,  of  several  hundred, 
A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A  little  *»bla»6"— 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 
At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind : 

And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success. 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  lees. 

LXXXII. 
He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights— 

The  parliament  and  all  the  other  houses; 
Had  sate  beneath  the  galleries  at  nights. 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rouses) 
Th«  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights^ 
•     Which  flashM  as  far  as  whore  the  niusk-buU  browsei  : 
lie  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne- 
Bui  Grey  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone. 

LXXXIII. 
He  Mtw,  however,  at  the  closing  sessicNi, 

That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 
A  kiag  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station. 
Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
^      Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 
*T  is  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust. 

LXXXIV. 
There  too  he  saw  (whate*er  he  may  be  now) 

A  prince,  the  prince  of  princes,  at  the  time 
With  fascination  in  his  very  bow. 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 
Thou^  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow. 

He  had  then  the  grace  too,  rare  in  every  dime. 
Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 
Afinish*d  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 
And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society:  and  there 
OocurrM  what  oflon  happens,  I  *m  afi-aid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire: 
The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display*d. 

Besides  the  markM  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation. 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVI. 
Rut  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why, 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say),  I  don't  know  whether 
Pn  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither, 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathoe, 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.* 


Lxxxvn. 

Here  the  twelflh  canto  of  our  mtroductkm 
Ends.     When  the  body  of  the  book 's  begun. 

You  11  find  it  of  a  different  construction 
From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  dote: 

The  plan  at  present 's  simply  in  concoction. 
I  can't  oblige  you,  reader !  to  read  on ; 

That 's  your  affair,  not  mine :  a  real  spirit 

Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it 

Lxxxvni. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles, 
Remember,  reader !  yoa  have  had  before 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles 
That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  of  gore. 

Besides  the  most  sublime  of— Heaven  knows  what  else : 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more— 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy. 

Will  turn  upon  'Apolitical  economj.** 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  your  present  thenM  for  popularity: 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake, 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 
To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime  rMul  all  the  national  debt-sinkers. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  your  great  tUnken 
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I  HOW  mean  to  be  serious ; — it  is  time, 

Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too  i 
A  jest  at  vice  by  virtue 's  call'd  a  crime. 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious : 
Besides,  the  sad 's  a  source  of  the  sublime. 

Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us ; 
And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solenui, 
As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

U. 
The  Lady  Adeline  Annmdeville 

'T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high-bom,  wealthy  by  her  father's  will. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abouodi 
In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

III. 
Ill  not  gainsay  them;  it  is  not  my  cue: 

I  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best: 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue. 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  'tn  in  request: 
'TIS  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue — 

The  kindest  maybe  taken  as  a  tesL 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair ;  and  no  mas, 
I  Till  thirty,  shoukl  perceive  there  'a  a  plain  weaua. 
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IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turnM  for  dajrs 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon  'ti  no  more  at  fuU, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 
Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom^s  ways ; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 

Hint,  that  't  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era. 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ;    but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera. 

For  they  have  passM  life's  equinoctial  line; 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  madeira 

To  irri<;ato  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings  and  the  Parliament, 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 

VI. 

And  is  there  not  religion  and  reform. 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  whot^s  call'd  the  "  nation?" 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  7 

The  taniicd  and  the  moneyed  speculation  ? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hale  to  keep  ihem  warm. 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  7 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 
Men  k)ve  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 
Ro<igh  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  professM, 

Right   honestly,  "he  liked  an  honest  hater"—' 
Tl>e  only  tnuh  that  yet  has  been  confessed 

Withm  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 
Pt-rhaps  tlie  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest ; — 

For  my  pari,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator. 
And   ?aze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 
Much  in  the  mode  of  Got^tlie's  Mephistophelcs ; 

VIII. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  murh  exee«is; 

Though  't  was  not  once  so.     If  I  sneer  sometimes. 
It  is  berceuse  I  cannot  well  do  loss. 

And  now  and  ihrn  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  shoul '.  be  very  willing  to  redress 

.Men's  wrongs,  and  ralhcr  check  than  pimish  crimes, 
ITad  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  QuLXote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

IX. 
Of  all  tales,   't  is  the  saddest — and  more  sad, 

Kccausc  it  makes  us  smile  ;    his  hero 's  right, 
And  still  pursues  the  right; — to  curb  the  bad, 

His  only  object,  and  'gninst   odds  to  fight. 
His  guerdon:    'tis  his  virtue  makes  him  mad! 

But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ; — 
A  sorrier  still  is  the  grent  moral  taught 
By  Uiat  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 

X. 
Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong. 

To  aid  the  da.nsel  ar.d  <lcstroy  the  caitiff; 
(>f»po«ing  singly  the  united  strong, 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native; — 
Alns !    must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song. 

He  fr»r  mere  fancy's  sport  a  thing  creative  7 
A  jest,  a  riddle,  fame  through  thin  an<l  thick  sought? 
And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote? 
3k  2  90 


XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain*!  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ; — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  cliarni« 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm« 
That  all  their  glory  as  a  composition 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 

XII. 

I'm  "at  my  old  Lunes "—digression,  and  foi^ 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundcville  ; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ;  . 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will), 
And  caught  them  ;  what  do  they  no/'catch,  methinkiT 
But  I  'ni  not  OBdipus,  and  life  's  a  sphinx. 

XIIL 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution  :  "  Davus  sum  !" 
And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum. 
Was  the  queen  bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair; 

Whose  charwis  made  all  men  speak,  and  womoi 
dumb. 
The  last 's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckonM, 
And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 
Chaste  was  she  to  detraction's  desperation. 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well— 
A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 

Proud  of  himself  and  her ;  the  world  could  teO 
Nought  against  cither,  and  both  seem'd  secure^ 
She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

XV. 
It  chanced  lome  diplomatical  relations. 

Arising  out  of  business,  of>en  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact.  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience. 

And  talent,  on   his  haughty  spirit  wrought. 
And  forin'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
III  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 
And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  htm,  and  fuU  slow 
In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  toe^ 
Had   all  the  pertinacity  pride  has. 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  Its  imperious  flow. 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 
Jtecauso  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVII. 
His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aveiSKMis, 

Though  of\  well  founded,  which  conf:rm'd  but  niort 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persiann 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 
His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians. 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
W^hat  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  stiU 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 
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xvin. 

*'*Tii  not  in  moruls  to  comnuuDd  loccess; 

But  do  fou  more^  Sempronias— cfenV  deserre  iL" 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  letst 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serre  H ; 
Give  gently  way,  where  there  *s  too  great  a  preet ; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  n«Te  it,— 
For,  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer  training, 
T  will  make,  if  proved,  Tait  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior. 
As  rooMt  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great; 

rhe  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior. 
At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon  :  for  there  are  rery  few  things  wearier 
Than  soliury  pride's  oppressive  weight. 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  eqtial. 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same— 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  quUly 
At  which  all  modem  nations  vainly  aim  ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  House  up  later. 

XXI. 

These  were  advantages:  and  then  he  thought- 
It  was  hb  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister : 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught, 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir ; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man. 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

XXII. 
He  liked  the  gende  Spaniard  for  his  gravity ; 

Ho  almost  honour'd  him  for  his  docility. 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's  fertility. 
If  that  the  weeds  o^er^live  not  the  first  crop,— 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIII. 
And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 

Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places  ; 
Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 

Or  did  what  they  shotild  not  with  fttreign  graces. 
Of  coursers  also  spake  thpy  :    Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races : 
And  Juan,  like  a  true-born  Andalusian, 
Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 

XXIV. 
And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 
For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 

As  in  Preemawnry  a  higher  brother. 
ITpon  his  fient  Henry  had  no  doubts, 

His  manner  showM  him  sprung  from  a  high  mother; 
Auu  aT-  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
I'o  Mm  whoMo  breeding  marches  with  his  quafity. 


XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ;— lor  we  win  break  no  s^ona 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  oonsohoai, 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares. 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  raito  bve's  affain, 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorioai, 

That  tbereibre  do  I  previously  declare. 

Lord  Hemy's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Sqawa 

XXVI. 

Also  there  Inn*  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  bouN 

With  some  alight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treasoa- 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVIL 
'T  is  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A  place  where  peccadilloes  are  unknown ; 
But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  siUy, 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 
Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  untfl  1 

Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 
A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 
Such  are— but  I  have  lost  the  London  chart 

XXVIII. 
At  Henry's  mansion  then  in  Blank- Blank  Sqnaie, 

Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  guest. 
As  many  other  noble  scions  were  ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ; 
Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  everywhere ; 

Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed  's  the  belt 
Recommendation,  and  to  be  well  dress'd 
Will  very  oflen  supersede  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

And  since  *< there's  safety  in  a  multitude 

Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said. 
Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage  grave  mood  :— 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  dtsplay'd 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 

Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade. 
Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness;— 

XXX. 
But  as  *»  there 's  safety  grafted  in  the  number 

Of  counsellors  "  for  mm, — thus  for  the  sex 
A  hu-ge  acquaintance  lets  not  virtue  slumber; 

Or,  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  peqilcx' 
Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wredti; 
And  thus  with  women :  howsoever  it  shock  some^i 
Self>love,  there 's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 
But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  wiurh  leaves  but  Utile  nerii 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  remurce  was  in  her  own  hifh  spiril, 
Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimatioo ; 

And  f»r  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  n : 
Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  j 
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xxxn. 

To  all  she  wu  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  hut  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid; — 

A  gentle  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  passM  for,  meritorious. 
Just  to  console  sad  Glory  for  being  giorious: 

XXXMI. 
Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.     Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguishM  men 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise. 
The  praise  of  persecution.    Gaze  again 

On  the  mast  favourM ;  and,  amidst  the  Uaze 
Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd. 
What  can  ye  recognise? — A  gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address. 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  Nature  would  express : 

Just  as  a  Mandarin  finds  nothing  fine,^— 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess 

That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  wo  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chinese— 

XXXV. 

P«irhaps  from  Horace:  his  "JVi/  admiraa^i^^ 
Was  what  ho  callM  the  **  Art  of  Happiness  ;*' 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary. 
And  have  not  yet  attained  to  much  success. 

However,  't  is  expedient  to  be  wary : 

Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for, 
{Now  for  a  commonplace!)  beneath  the  snow. 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within—*/  cetera.     Shall  I  go  on 7— No! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor: 
So  let  the  o(\en-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing!   how  frequently,  by  me  and  others. 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up,  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers ! 

XXXVII. 

I  '11  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 
Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Vet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 
About  a  liquid   glassful  will  remain; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape: 

XXXVIII. 
»Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons. 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter: — 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
Wh'.n  once  you've  broken  their  confounded  ice, 


XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  pasMge 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  apal; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  meaMge 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Pole, 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage). 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal; 
For  if  the  Pole 's  not  open,  but  all  frost, 
(A  chance  still),  't  is  a  voyage  or  Teasel  ]a^ 

XL. 

And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  'Cruis'mg  o'er  the  ocean  woman ; 

While  those  who  're  not  beginners,  shoukl  have 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  Tune  shall 

With  his  gray  signal-flag;  and  the  past 
The  dreary  **fuimui^*  of  all  things  human. 

Must  be  declined,  whilst  life's  thin  thread  *8  spun  oa 

Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gouL 

XLI. 

But  heaven  must  be  diverted:  its  diversioo 
Is  sometimes  truculent — but  never  mind: 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertioa 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 

And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian, 
Of  tlie  two  principles,  but  leavM  behind 

As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 

Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

XLH. 
The  English  winter — ending  in  July 

To  recommence  in  August— now  was  done. 
'Tis  tlie  postilion's  paradise:  wheels  fly; 

On  roads  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  ru% 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 

Man's  pity's  for  h'unself,  or  for  his  son. 
Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 
Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge 

XLUI. 
The  London  winter's  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don't  err 
In  this :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muie  a  glass  of  Weatherology, 

For  Parliament  is  our  barometer; 
Let  Radibals  its  other  acts  attack. 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanac. 

XLIV. 

When  its  quicksilver's  down  at  zero,— lo! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage! 
Wheels  whiri  from  Carlton  Palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust,  and  Rotten  Row 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age : 
And  tradesmen,  with  '.ong  bills  and  longer  faceti. 
Sigh,  as  the  post-boys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 
They  and  iheir  bills,  **  Arcadians  both,"  *  are  leli 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas !  to  them  of  ready  cash  berefl. 

What  hope  remains?    Of  hope  the  full  possesdoa. 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  giA, 

At  a  long  date— till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one^ 
Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large; — 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 
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XLVI. 

But  tlMM  are  trifles.    Downward  fli«s  my  Lord, 

Nodding  bcsido  my  Lady  in  his  carriage. 
Away!  away!  ** Fresh  horses!"  are  the  word, 

AM  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  atter  marriage ; 
The  obeequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored; 

The  post-boys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Thtir  fee ;  but,  ere  the  waterM  wheels  may  hiss  hence. 
The  ostler  pleads  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVIL 
'T  is  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey^ 

That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 
^Alto  my  Lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

TrickM  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet*s  pen 
Can  pami,  "  Con  viaggino  i  ricchi  !** 

(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then. 
If  but  to  show  Pve  travell'd;  and  what's  travel. 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil?) 

XLVIU. 
The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 

Were  well  nigh  over.     'Tis  perhaps  a  pity. 
When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her. 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city. 
And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber. 

Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 
Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember;—- 
But  there's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  September. 

XLIX. 
INre  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was  gone; 

The  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth  was  madei 
Were  vanished  to  be  what  they  call  alone,— 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 
As  many  guests  or  more;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality- 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 
Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adelme 

Departed,  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers. 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine; 

Tlie  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line. 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
steers ; 
And  oaks,  as  olden  as  theu*  pedigree, 
Tokl  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LL 
A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure :  such  is  modem  fame  : 
'Tis  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

Tlie  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim^ 
**  Departure,  fur  his  country-scat  to-day. 
Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LH. 
^We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ; 

'Midst  whom,  we  have  heard  from  sources  quite 
correct, 
'Jlie  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends. 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd; 
Alsi*  a  foreigner  of  high  condition, 
Th«  tnroj  of  the  secret  Russian  mission." 


Lin. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  the  Morning  Poit' 
(Whoee  articles  are  like  the  "thirty-nine," 

Which  those  most  swear  to  who  beUeve  them  most)- 
Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 

Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host, 
With  those  who.  Pope  says,  **  greatly  daring  dine.' 

'Tb  odd,  but  true, — last  war,  the  news  abounded 

More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or  wounded.-* 

iAV. 
As  thus:  **0n  Tliursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner; 

Present,  k>rds  A.  B.  C."— Earls,  dukes,  by  nane 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winser: 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column :  "  Date,  Falmouth,  There  has  lately  been  bete 

'Die  slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame; 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret: 
The  vacancies  are  fiU'd  up— see  Gazette.** 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  wliirl'd  the  noble  pur, 
An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 

Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  alk>w 

Few  spec'unens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal:  it  lies  perhaps  a  httle  low. 

Because  the  monks  preferr'd  a  hill  behind. 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

LVI. 

It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 

Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 
His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder-stroke ; 

And  from  beneath  his  bou^s  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke. 

The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 

To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmuHd  like  a  bird. 

LVU. 
Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soflen'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around:  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed: 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  iU  brink,  and  itood 
With  their  green  faces  flx'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVIII. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade. 
Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  suhsiifing 

Its  shriller  echoes — Uke  an  infant  made 
Quiet— sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet;  and,  thus  allay'd. 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  kidisf 

Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 
A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  spsil 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screeu'd  many  an  aidei 

These  last  had  disappear'd — a  loss  to  art: 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  moum'd  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's  aiireb, 
In  gazing  on  that  Tenemble  vch. 
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LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone : 
But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 

Bitf  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his  throne, 
When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone, — 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-bom  child, 

With  her  son  in  her  blessM  arms,  lookM  round, 
Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd ; 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
Hiis  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings. 

Through  which  the  deepcnM  glories  once  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph^s  wings, 

Now  yawn^  all  desolate :  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
T^e  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  lings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

LXIII. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 

Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  agam. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall, 
And  harmonized  by  the  old  chorall  wall  : 

LXIV. 
Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form. 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon*s  statue,  warm 

In  Eg}'pt*s  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 
To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o*er  tree  or  tower : 
Tlie  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve  ;  but  such 
The  fact: — I've  heard  it,— once  perhaps  too  much. 

LXV. 
Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint^^ 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 
The  spring  rushM  through  grim  mouths,  of  granite  made, 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 
Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 
The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stabley 

The  cells  too  and  refectory,  I  ween : 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 

Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene; 
rhe  rest  had  been  reibrm'd,  replaced,  or  sunk. 
And  fpoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 


Lxvn. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  joinM 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur:  but,  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  led  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

Lxvm. 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls. 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation  ; 
And  Lady  Marys,  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  liad  also  kept  their  statkm ; 
And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearis: 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely: 

LXIX. 

Judges,  in  very  formidable  ermine, 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  moch  mnl« 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determint 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right: 
Bishops,  who  had  not  led  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight. 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  as) 
Of  the  '*Star  Chamber"  than  of  **Habco  Corpus.'* 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  foU, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed: 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold: 
Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain'd  the  stee  (; 

And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood. 

Who  cotild  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  i 

LXXI, 

But,  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories. 

There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore's  :* 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sei 
In  Vernet's  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the  i 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  i 


LXXIL 

Hero  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  eqoal  light. 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite:— 
But  lo !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain. 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight: 
Her  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danirii 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst— What  ho !  a  flask  of  Rhenkh. 

Lxxm. 

Oh,  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know 
T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read. 

To  constitute  a  reader;  there  must  go 
Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 

firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning  (though 
That  clause  is  hard),  and  secondly,  prooeea ; 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end-— or,  i 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  vrith  the  begimuDg • 
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LXXIV. 

But,  raader,  thoa  hast  patient  been  of  late, 
While  T,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 

Haw  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 
Dan  PhoBbus  takes  roe  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date. 
By  Homer*s  «<CaUlogue  of  Ships"  b  dear; 

But  a  mere  moderu  must  be  moderate— 

I  spare  you,  then,  the  furniture' and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  com  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket :— lynx-like  is  his  aim, 
Fun  grows  his  bag,  and  wonde^/W  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges !  ah,  brilliant  pheasants  I 

And  ah,  ye  poachers! — ^HTis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  rines. 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

Hm  paths,  o*er  which  the  fair  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines; 
The  daret  light,  and  the  madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her, 

Th«  very  best  of  Tineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVII. 
Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 
As  if  't  would  to  a  second  spring  resign 

The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear^- 
Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mme, — 

The  sea-coal  fires,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
Without  doors  too  she  may  compete  in  meUow, 
As  what  is  kwt  in  green  is  gain*d  in  yellow. 

Lxxvni. 

And  for  the  effeminate  vHUggiaiMra — 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds— she  hath  the  chase, 
So  ammated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  job  the  jocund  race ; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,* 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  space  :^ 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
IVeserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 
l^e  noMe  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 

Consisted  of— we  gire  the  sex  the  paM — 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabbey ; 

The  Ladies,  Sdlly,  Busey ;  Miss  EclAt, 
Mias  Bumbazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  0*Tabby, 

And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw: 
Also  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 
Who  ktok'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep. 

LXXX. 
With  other  countesses  of  Blank— but  rank ; 

At  once  the  ^lie"  and  the  ** elite*'  of  crowds; 
Who  pass  hke  water  filter'd  in  a  tank, 

All  putgffd  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds; 
Or  paper  tum'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  xpassee"  and  the  past;  for  good  society 
Is  no  lca»  kmui  fiv  toknnoe  than  piety: 


LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  80  that  no  explosion  cry  **  aroint 
Thee,  witch!"  or  each  Medea  has  herJasoa; 

Or  (to  the  pomt  with  Horace  and  with  Puld), 

**'  Omne  iuUt  jmnefvm,  que  wu$cuU  utile  dukiJ" 

LXXXII. 
I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery; 
I  'ye  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie : 
Also  a  so-so  matron  boklly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottciy. 
And  shine  the  very  Siria  of  the  spheres. 
Escaping  with  a  few  sUght  scarleas  sneeis. 

Lxxxm. 

I've  seen  more  than  I'U  say: — but  we  will  see 

How  our  vUleggiatura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste— the  Bramins  of  the  ton. 
I've  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta'en  at  hazani!  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scaUer'd  amongst  these, 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bully. 
Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 

And  senate :  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly, 
He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 

There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  bad  ws4f 
Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six-weeks'  itsr. 

There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  loo,  the  great  free-thinker; 

And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a— duke, 

"Ay,  every  inch  a"  duke ;  Uiere  were  twelve  pecn 
Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 

And  intellect,  that  ndther  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dean! 
All  song  and  sentiment ;  whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet. 

LXXXVI. 
There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  wbfw* 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  ina^  phit; 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 

Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  wiJIsm* 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 

But  the  Clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter. 
Because— such  was  his  magic  power  to  please^- 
The  dice  seem'd  charm'd  too  with  his  repartees 

LXXXVII. 
There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysidan. 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  ( 
Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician; 

Sir  Henry  Silvernsup  the  great  i 
Tliere  was  the  Reverend  Rodomoot  Pradaian ; 

Who  did  not  hale  so  nudi  Ike  sin  •■  shm 
And  Lord  Angustm  Fifi  Plsnfsgnurt, 
Good  at  an  things,  but  better  at  s  h«L 
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LXXXVIII. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  giiardsman  ; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  killM. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  JefTeries  Harda- 
man. 

In  his  grare  office  so  completely  skill'd. 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judge*8  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX. 
Good  company  *s  a  chess-board — there  are  kings, 

Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ;  the  world 's 
a  game ;  " 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings ; 

Melhinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly,  hath  but  her  wings. 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim. 
Alighting  rarely:  were  she  but  a  hornet. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  moiini  it. 

XC. 
I  bad  forgotten — but  must  not  forget^ 

Ail  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deliver^  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate:  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  this  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression. 
And  rankM  with  what  is  every  day  display*d— 
••The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made." 

XCI. 
Proud  of  his  "  Hear  hims !"  proud  too  of  his  vote. 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote). 

He  revellM  in  his  Ciceronian  glory: 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  eflTrontcry, 
^  His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCII. 
There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education ; 

But  Strongbow*s  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 

As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 
But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potatoe,— 
While  Strongbow's  best  tilings  might  have  come  from 
Cato. 

XCIll. 
Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  iGolian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  con  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word ; 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp ; 
Both  wits— one  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred, 
Hiis  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 
If  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass. 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country-seat. 
Yet  think  a  soectmen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  t£te-(i-t£te. 
The  days  of  comedy  are  gone,  alas ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  MoUdre^s  UU, 
Society  is  smoothed  to  that  excess. 
That  maimers  hardly  differ  more  thi 


xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
Professions  too  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;   and  there  is  nought  to  call 
Of  folly's  fruit ;  for  though  your  fools  abound. 

They  're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pa'ms  to  puIL 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bona  and  Band, 

XCVI. 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleanmf 
The  scanty  but  right  well  tHresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 

And,  gentle  reader  I  when  you  gather  meAning , 
You  may  be  Boax,  and  I— modest  Ruth. 

Further  I'd  quote,  but  Scripture,  intenreniag. 
Forbids.     A  great  impression  in  my  yoath 

Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  criea 

••  That  scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphamies."* 

xcvn. 

But  when  we  can,  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaflT,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grisL 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
KitrCat,  the  famous  oonversationist. 

Who,  in  his  commonplace  book,  had  a  page 
Prepared  each  mom  for  evenings.  •<  List,  oh  list  !"• 

••  Alas,  poor  ghost !" — What  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bone-mote  I 

xcvm. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation 
By  many  windings  to  their  clever  cBnch ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 
Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  tncA, 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  sensatioo. 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  ulker  puts  them  to  the  teeC, 

But  seize  the  laat  word,  which  no  doubt 's  the  best 

XCIX. 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts ; 

The  party  we  have  touched  on  were  the  gneata  '■ 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Stjrx  for  more  substantial  (easts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragoOts  or  roasts. 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
Tliat  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner  — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. 

C. 

Witness  the  lands  which  ••  flowM  %rith  milk  and  honef/ 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites : 
To  this  we  've  added  since  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sminj ; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites : 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash !  ah !  who  would  Umb  Jiee  7 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee  I 

CI. 

The  gentlemen  got  wo  betimes  to  shoot. 
Or  hunt ;  the  young  because  they  liked  the  spofl- 

The  first  thing  boys  like  after  play  and  frail : 
The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 

For  ermui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 
Though  nameless  in  our  language ;  we  retort 

The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translala 

That  awfiil  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 
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CII. 

The  elderly  walkM  through  the  library, 

And  tumblod  books,  or  critici.ted  the  pictures, 

Or  saunterM  through  the  gardens  piteoiisly. 
And  made  upon  the  hothouse  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high. 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures. 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  woukl  fii. 

Longing,  at  sixty,  for  the  hour  of  six. 

cm. 

But  none  were  **  gdn^ :"  the  great  hour  of  union 
Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell ;   till  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time— or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is -but  to  few  known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

Where,  when,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale- 
Met  the  morn  as  they  might.    If  fine,  they  rode. 

Or  walk*d  ;   if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale ; 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad; 

Discuss'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail; 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code; 

Or  crammed  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  aome  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I  kwe  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal. 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne*er  says  all  it  intends. 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses*  whistle. 
Whan  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVI. 
Then  there  weie  billiards ;  cards  too,  but  no  dice ; 

Save  in  the  Ch*bs  no  man  of  honour  plays ;— • 
Boats  when  't  was  water,  skait'mg  when  't  was  ice, 

And  the  hard  frosts  destroyed  the  scenting  days : 
And  angling  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Isaac  Walton  sings  or  says : 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  guU^ 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it.* 

evil. 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wbe ; 

llie  c<mversazione ;   the  duet, 
Aituned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  sMne ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp— because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  armt. 

cvin. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days. 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Displayed  some  sylph-Uke  figures  in  its  maze : 
Then  there  was  small-Ulk  ready  when  required ; 

Flirution— but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 
Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired ; 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o*er  again, 

And  then  retreated  aoberly— at  ten. 


CIX. 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spbem; 
The  wits  watchM  every  loop-hole  for  their  art. 

To  introduce  a  bon-root  bead  and  ears ; 
Small  u  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart— 

A  moment's  good  thmg  may  have  cost  them  yean 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it. 
And  then,  even  thtn^  some  bore  nuiy  make  them  loie  il. 

ex. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 
In  this  our  party ;   poUsh'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 

As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic, 
There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns,  as  of  oU ; 

And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 
But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 

We  've  no  accomplished  blackguards,  Uke  Ton  Jooes, 

Bui  gentlemen  in  stayy,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 
That  is,  ere  midnight — whkh  is  London's  noon: 

But  in  the  country,  ladies  seek  their  bower 
A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 

Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower- 
May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colours  soon ! 

Good  hours  of  fair  chedcs  are  the  fairest  tiotera. 

And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  wioien. 


CANTO  XIV. 


Ir  from  great  Nature's,  or  oar  own  abyss 
Of  thought,  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss— 
But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eau  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  steoes 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  be  made  no  bones. 

II. 

But  system  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast. 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult.    Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  anyquestk«7 

'Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 
You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  onSb 

Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  yoor  senses; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evklenccs? 

m. 

For  me,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny. 
Admit,  reject,  contemi* ;   and  what  know  jrov. 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  bom  to  die? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  oat  untnw. 

An  age  may  come,  font  of  eternity. 
When  nothmg  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  to  caU'd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  wec^ 

And  yet  a  third  of  lile  ia  pavM  in  sleep. 
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IV. 

A  8l<^ep  without  dreams,  afler  a  rough  day 

or  toil,  is  what  wo  covet  most ;  and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay! 

The  very  suicide  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 
Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 
Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 
T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where ; 

And  there 's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it: — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can't  gaze  a  minute 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VL 
'T  is  true,  you  don't— but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 

Retire:  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 
And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 

Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  sclfn^onfession, 
rhe  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error. 

To  the  unknown;  a  secret   prepossession. 
To  plunge  with  all  your  fears — but  where  ?  You  know  not. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not. 

vn. 

But  what 's  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Gent,  reader,  nothing;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay ; 

Tills  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis. 
To  build  up  common  things  with  commonplaces. , 

VIII. 
You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 

^*  Fling  up  a  straw,  't  will  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows ;" 
And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath. 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows; 
A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws: 
And  mine's  a  bubble  not  bk>wn  up  for  praise. 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 
The  world  is  all  before  me— or  behind; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same. 
And  quite  enough  for  roe  to  keep  in  mind;— 

Of  passions,  too,  I  've  proved  enough  to  Uame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame: 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time. 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 

X. 
I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 

The  other :  that 's  to  say,  the  clergy — who 
Upon  my  bead  have  bid  their  thunders  break 

In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 
And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  week, 

Tamg  oU  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 
In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  full, 
And  DOW  because  I  feel  it  growing  dulL 
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XL 

But  **  why  then  publish  ?" — There  are  no  rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I  ask  in  turn, — why  do  you  play  at  cards? 
Why  dr'mk  ?  Why  read  ? — To  make  some  hour  less 
dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 
On  what  I've  seen  or  ponder'd,  sad  or  cheery; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  svrim  or  sink — ^I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XII. 
I  think  that  were  I  errtam  of  success, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line: 
So  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  less. 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  fi-om  the  Nine. 
Hiis  feeling  't  is  not  easy  to  express. 

And  yet  'l  is  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing— 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIIL 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction: 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts. 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restriction. 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
And  that 's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction  ; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts; 
And  were  her  object  only  what's  call'd   glory, 
With  more  ease  too,  she'd  tell  a  diflferent  story. 

XIV. 
Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  there's  variety; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration ; 
A  bird's-eye  view  too  of  that  wild,  Society; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here 's  at  least  satiety 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus. 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

XV. 
The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 

Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon. 
Is  one  of  which  there's  no  description  neevH. 

The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine: 
Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant. 

There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine, 
A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages. 
Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 
With  much  to  excite,  there's  httle  to  exalt; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

A  kind  of  commonplace,  even  in  their  crimes; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

xvn. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  ofi*  parade. 
They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  dnil , 

But  then  the  roU-call  draws  them  back  afivid. 
And  they  roust  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  stife 

Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  yooi  fil« 

It  paUs — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

Hiis  paradise  of  pleasure  ano  mam. 
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xvni. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  oiu'  gammg, 
DressM,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 

With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senators  declaiming ; 
Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score; 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 
There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  **ei-devanl  jtune*  homme*^*  who  stem 

The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 
'Tis  said — indeed  a  general  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
The  monde  exactly  as  they  ought  to  painL 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 

To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing; 
And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common— 
My  lady's  prattle,  filterM  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  canH  well  be  true,  just  now ;  for  writera 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential: 

I  Ve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  figfaten, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 
Of,  what  tliey  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe? 

*T  is  that,  in  fact,  there 's  little  to  describe. 

XXI. 

**Haud  ignara  loquar  :^  these  are  nuga^  *^qwman 
Pars  parvayitt,"  but  still  art  and  part. 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  haram, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 

Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  'em, 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  t^art. 

*•  VeteAo  CereriM  taerum  qui  tulgarit^^ 

Which  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it. 

XXII. 
And  therefore  what  I  throw  oflT  is  ideal— 

Lower'd,  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  Freemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  Arcanum 's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons  ; 
And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

xxin. 

Alas  !  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 

The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held), 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 
Poor  thing  of  usages  !  coerced,  compell'd, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 
Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men,  for  their  sins, 
Have  shaving  too  entailM  upon  their  chinif^ 

XXIV. 
A  daily  plague  which,  in  the  aggregate. 

May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 
But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 
Man 's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness  and  more  suspicion. 
Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 
Hut  foim  good  houMkeepers,  to  breed  a  Batioo. 


XXV. 

An  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better; 

But  even  this  is  difficult,  Heaven  knows! 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off*  her  fetto". 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she  'd  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male?  a  school-boy  or  a  queen? 

XXVI. 

**  Petticoat  bfluence"  is  a  great  reproach. 
Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thougk 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 

But,  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brou^ 

By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney-coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat— > 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVIL 
Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored. 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  vd. 
Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard. 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal— 
A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 
A  cure  for  grief— for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ancle? 

xxvin. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day. 
With  a  Sirocco,  for  example,  blowing,— 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray 
And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple 's  flowing. 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray. 
The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

'T  is  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  cfioiats 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs, 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 
Because  the  sun  and  stars,  and  aught  that  diises 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  mort  sublime  at, 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's,  is  all  one. 

XXX. 
And  m-door  tife  is  less  poetical; 

And  out-of^ioor  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  deet 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  ot  smaO, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete, 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

XXXI. 
Juan — in  this  respect  at  least  like  saints-.- 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 
And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 

In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts— 
Bom  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints, 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 
He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  i 
Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  aim  i 
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xxxn. 

Dt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 
bo  subject  to  the  double  danger 
ing  first,  and  having  in  exchange 
»leasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger ; 
I  had  been  early  taught  to  range  ^ 

lids,  as  doth  an  Arab  turnM  avenger, 
lis  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
a  he  had  a  nder  on  his  back. 

XXXIII. 
'  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 
ir'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 
T  crcmerf,'  and  made  but  few  **/a«x  /xw," 
nly  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 
!,  *t  is  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
iting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 
'f  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 
e  o*er  several  couiitry  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 
he  whole,  to  general  admiration 
quitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squires 
I  at  merit  of  another  nation : 
oors  cried  "Dang  it!   whoM  hare  thought 
?"— Sires, 

tors  of  the  sporting  generation, 
praisefi,  and  recallM  iheu"  former  fires; 
tfman^s  self  relented  to  a  grin, 
id  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 
•e  his  trophies  ; — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
ips,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes; 
ust  own,— although  in  this  I  yield 
triot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes,-— 
ght  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
after  a  long  chase  o*er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 
t  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 
ezl  day,  **  if  men  ever  hunted  twice  f* 

XXXVI. 
had  a  quality  uncommon 
riy  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
ke  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 
iber's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race,^ 
y  agreeable  to  woman, 
her  soil  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 
es  a  listener,  %vhether  saint  or  sinner,— 
Dot  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner. 

XXXVII. 
t  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
hone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 
turing  always  what  they  might  assert, 
istening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue ; 
ve,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 
railing  but  in  secret— cunning  rogue! 
r  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer ; 
,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

xxxvin. 

n  he  danced  ; — all  foreigners  excel 
erious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
»miroe ;— he  danced,  I  say,  right  well, 
emphasis,  and  also  with  good 

in  footing  indispensable : 

need  without  theatrical  pretence, 

a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
rill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentl( 


XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  bound. 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure ; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground. 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigour; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet-critic's  rigour. 

Such  classic  /hi*— sons  flaws— set  off  our  hero, 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  bolero; 

XL. 
Or,  fike  a  fiym^  hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fi-esco,  which  alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  **  tout  enaemble**  of  his  movements  wore  a 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown. 
And  ne'er  to  be  described  ;   for,  to  the  dolour 
Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  colour. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favourite ; 

A  fiiU-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired ; 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspired. 
The  Duchess  of  Fitr-Fulke,  who  loved  «<  frocosserie,'* 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  ^  agacaie." 

XLn. 

She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde. 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celelnrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  moruie, 

I  'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground ; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what 's  stated: 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Filz-Plantagenet. 

xLin. 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A  Uttle  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 
But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook. 

Mere  fi-eedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  venturen  a  rebuke! 

*Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators,  when  they  count  on  woman.  ' 

XUV. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whnper'd,  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frowii'd ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd  : 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found  ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one-half  of  what  they  heard  ; 

Some  kx>k'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound ; 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitx-Plantagenet. 

XLV. 
But,  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair. 
True,  he  was  ah^ent,  and,  'twas  rumour'd,  took 

But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where. 
Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 

Her  gayeties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare  * 
Tlieira  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 
Which  never  OMets,  uid  tbereibre  can't  fidi  ouL 
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XLVI. 
But,  oh  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  vad  a  Ibe! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess'  conduct  free ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line. 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
LookM  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility, 
For  wliich  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVU. 
There 's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 

'Tis  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face; 
Sets  to  soil  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity. 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  7 
Consoling  us  with — "  Would  you  had  thought  twice ! 
An !   if  you  had  but  followed  my  advice !" 

XLVIII. 
Oh,  Job !  you  had  two  friends :  one  *s  quite  enough, 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They  *re  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather  »i  rough. 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Lot  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze: 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'  other, 
4x0  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.* 

XLIX. 
But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been. 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  roe ;  yet  I  care 
not — 
1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear  not: 
'T  is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

Tliat  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
'T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 
Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 
Is  that  portentous  phrase,  **1  told  you  to,*' 

UtierM  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past. 
Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 

Own  tliey  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 
And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  **  honot  nwrtM^ 
With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LI. 
I'he  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend. 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  postenty. 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend; 
But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 
His  mexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth. 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

UL 
Tlicse  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years — 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 
Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers. 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enomenUaoD— 
Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 

F«jr  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 
Thougn  she  was  far  from  that  leap-year,  whoee  1m|»» 
In  female  dates,  strikes  tinie  all  of  a  heapb 


un. 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  th'wty— 

Say  seveu-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 
The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 
Oh,  Time!  why  dost  not  pause !  Thy  scythe,  so  dirtj 

With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 
Reset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 
If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  far  fix>m  that  ripe  age. 

Whose  ri|)eness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best: 
*Twas  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 

For  she  had  seen  the  world,  and  stood  its  teft. 
As  I  have  said  in — I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  giMsi*<) 
By  this  time  ; — but  strike  six  firom  seveo-andptirctfy, 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 
At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented.  Taunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion: 
At  seventeen  too  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  oceaa : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  *'the  happiest  of  men." 

LVL 
Since  then  she  bad  sparkled  throngh  three  g|owiD| 
winters. 

Admired,  adored ;   but  also  so  correct. 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters. 

Without  the  apparel  of  be'mg  circumspect ; 
They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splintcn 

From  off  the  marble,  which  bad  no  defect. 
She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  narriagt 
To  bear  a  son  and  heir — and  one  miscaniage. 

LVIL 
Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 

Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night ; 
But  none  of  these  possess'd  a  sting  to  wound  hsr— 

She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight 
Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profbonder ; 

But,  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right; 
And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she 's  good,  what  does  it  signifyT 

LVUI. 
I  hate  a  motive  like  a  lingering  bottle. 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  kmg  a  stand, 
Leaving  all  daretless  the  unmoistGn'd  throciJe, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand; 
I  hato  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Who  whirl  tho  dust  as  Sinnooms  whirl  the  iSM . 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  sorrile  peer's  ''eonlenL*' 

LIX. 
T  is  sad  to  hade  into  the  roots  of  things. 

They  are  so  mnch  intertwisted  with  the  eailii: 
So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 

I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 
To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 

Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth: 
But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern. 
And  I  refer  yon  to  wise  OxeBsiiera.* 
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LX. 
With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  ed&t, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  Mtw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  donH  know  that  a  faua  paa 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 
fVom  those  of  other  lands,  unblessM  with  juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is)— 

LXL 

The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  further  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed  ; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected. 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXII. 

It  was  not  that  she  fearM  the  very  worst : 
His  grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man. 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  dan 

Of  Doctors*  Commons ;  but  she  dreaded  fint 
The  magic  of  her  grace's  talisman. 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seemM  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

Lxin. 

Her  grace  too  passM  for  being  an  mtrifonte^ 
And  somewhat  nUehante  in  her  amorous  sphere ; 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  YumsA 
A  lover  with  capriceti  sofl  and  dear, 

Tiiat  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year ; 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 

And — what  is  worst  of  all — won't  let  you  go: 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head. 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  UoMon  for  a  friend ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead. 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

'T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rash  on. 

If  that  a  *^ bonne  fortune''  be  really  **6<mn«." 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  o'erflowing  of  her  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile, 
She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 

And  bade  hitn  counsel  Juan.    With  a  smile, 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 

To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile ; 
And  answcr'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 
In  such  guiso  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

LXVI. 
Fu^tly,  he  said,  "  he  never  interfered 

In  anybody's  business  but  the  king's:" 
Next,  that  **  he  never  judged  from  what  appear'd. 

Without  strong  reason,  of  thone  sorts  of  things :" 
Thirdly,  that  '*Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 

And  wait  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings ;" 
And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 
*  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 
3  l'^ 


Lxvn. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless,  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  hst  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth, 
At  least  as  far  as  fnenniance  allows: 

That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  cf  youdi ; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  miHiastic  vowf , 

That  opposition  only  more  atta«^.*eo 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  m  despatches: 

Lxvm. 

And  being  of  the  coimcil  call'd  *^the  privy,** 

Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet. 
To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Uvy 

To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  natkm's  debt ; 
And  if  their  foU  contents  I  do  not  give  ye, 

It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet : 
But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 
To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint. 

Another  gentle  eommonplace  or  two. 
Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint. 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new: 
Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  *t. 

And  having  casually  glanced  it  through. 
Retired ;  and,  as  be  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 
Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  roan. 
Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing, 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birth-days,  glorious  with  a  star  and  strini  , 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain— 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole-  • 

I  don't  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  teU-<- 
Which  pretty  women — ^the  sweet  souls  !-^call  soiu 

Certei  it  was  not  body ,  he  was  well 
Proportion'd,  as  a  poplai  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war, 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXII. 
Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I  *ve  said'^ 

That  undefinable  **je  ne  wah  qwi^ 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed ; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaus  ;— 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

Lxxm. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  whkh  much  perpieie% 
Unless  like  wise  Tlresias  we  had  proved 

By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes : 
Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  lovea. 

The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us— 
The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved; 

But  both  together  fonn  a  kind  of  centaur. 

Upon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  toventurs. 
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LXXIV. 

A  loraething  all-sufficient  for  the  hftart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  teekinf ; 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part^ 
Tliere  lies  the  rub— and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  manners  afloat  without  a  chart. 
They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  breakinf ; 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore,  through  every  shock, 

Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock. 

LXXV. 

There  u  a  flower  caUM  **love  in  idleness," 
For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever-blooming  garden;— 

I  win  not  make  his  great  description  less. 
And  beg  his  British  godship*s  humble  pardon« 

If,  in  my  extfemity  of  rhyme's  distress, 
I  toudi  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry,  ^voUd  la  pervaieheP* 

LXXVI. 
Eureka!    I  have  found  it!   What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness. 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labour's  an  indifferent  go-between; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  ArgOi 
Convey'd,  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

Lxxvn. 

•*BeafiM  iUe  proadP^  from  »n«^o(iu," 
Saith  Horace;  the  great  little  poet's  wrong; 

Hts  other  maxim,  ^Notdtur  a  iocut^^ 
Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious. 
Unless  good  company  he  kept  too  long ; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station. 

Thrice  happy  they  who  haoe  an  occupation ! 

Lxxvin. 

Adam  exchanged  his  paradise  for  ploughing; 

Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig-leaves— 
The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing. 

As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives: 
And  since  that  time,  it  need  not  cost  much  showing. 

That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves. 
And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 
And  hence  nigh  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 

A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  mvent 
A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  anient; 
Contenttd^  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment. 
Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  peiform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it. 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been: 
But  such  mtent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  tniths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Ejipecially  when  they  would  ^*^L  one  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  v>  generalities. 


''An  oyster  maybe  cross'd  in  lore,*^ — and  why? 

Because  be  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell. 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterrmqueous  sigh. 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cefl : 
And  d  prvpM  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  skHh  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dweO; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXIU. 
Oh,  Wilberforce !  thou  man  of  black  renown. 

Whose  merit  none  enou^  can  sing  or  say, 
Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  colossus  dovvn, 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa! 
But  there 's  another  little  thing,  I  own. 

Which  youshoukl  perpetrate  some  summer's  daj, 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights: 
You  have  freed  the  Uaefcs— now  pray  shut  upthe  wliitci. 

Lxxxm. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot  buUy  Alexander ; 

Ship  off  the  holy  three  to  Senegal; 
Teach  them  that  **  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gsiidcr ," 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thraO. 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay 's  but  smaQ)* 
Shut  up — ^no,  not  the  king,  but  the  pavilion. 
Or  else  'twill  onst  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 
Shut  up  the  world  at  hu'ge;  let  Bedlam  out. 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  tame  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  ni-^iiatml  sound  mtod. 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt. 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 
But  till  that  point eP appui  'a  found,  alas! 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  't  was. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Addine  had  one  defect— 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  manioa; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct. 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expaitikn. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd. 

Because  'tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  staunch  ooe; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing. 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 
She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so ;  but  that  krre 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 
The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 

Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
She  had  notliing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold. 
Serene  and  noble,— conjugal  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 
There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  dishM: 
They  roovod  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 

Or  Uke  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wasb'd. 
Where  minglod  and  yet  separate  ap;>ears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  blucly  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 
Which  lliin  would  lull  its  riv«^<hikt  to  skq». 
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LXXXVUI. 
Now,  when  she  once  hod  ta*en  an  interest 

In  any  Uiing,  however  the  might  flatter 
Hervelf  that  her  intentions  were  the  best. 

Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter: 
Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess'd. 

And  gathered  as  they  run,  like  growing  water, 
fjpon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 
Was  not  at  6rst  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demoD 
or  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  namod— 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 
That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  bU&med 

As  cbt^matofy  both  in  men  and  women. 
Whene'er  their  triumph  nales,  or  star  is  tamed : — 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuists  in  morality, 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

XC. 
Had  Bonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness ;  now  't  is  pertinacity : 
Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  7 

I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 
To  draw  the  bne  between  the  false  and  true. 

If  such  can  o'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity: 
My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 
Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCI. 
She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  how  should  1 7 

1  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan: 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  false  or  true  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger— 
llcr  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  stranger. 

XCII. 

She  was,  or  thou<;ht  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 

Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 
Of  Piatonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 
Or  Germany,  where  people  pureli^  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance ; 
But  of  such  friendBhip  as  man's  may  to  man  be, 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIII. 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  tlie  sex 

Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood. 
An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks, 

And  ynur  true  feeling  fully  understood. 
No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers. 
So  tliat  you  have  not  been  no.*  will  be  lovers. 

XCIV. 
Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  fjerm 

Of  chani;e;  and  how  should  thi^  bo  otherwise? 
l*hat  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 

Is  sliown  throuijh  Nature's  whole  analogies : 
And  how  should  the  nio^^t  fierce  of  all  be  firm? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies  7 
IVIofhinks  love's  very  title  says  enough : 
lluw  should  ^  the  tender  passion"  e'er  be  tough  ? 


xcv. 

Alas!   by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 
(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  firom  many) 

Had  \oven  not  some  reason  to  regret 
Tlie  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  Zany. 

I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 

Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives. 

Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCVI. 
I've  also  aeen  some  female yHemis  ('tis  odd. 

But  true^as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 
That  faithful  were,  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 

At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  love^ 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  oppression  trod 

Upon  me;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove; 
Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence  too,  my  battles. 
Despite  the  snake  society's  loud  rattles. 

xcvu. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Addine 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense. 

Will  be  discuss'd  hereafler,  I  opine: 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  efiect  is  fine. 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense; 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 

To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIII. 
Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call'd  ^  small,' 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  canto ;  where,  perhaps,  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  dispky 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

XCIX. 

Above  sll,  I  beg  ail  men  to  forbear 

Anticqiating  aught  about  the  matter: 
They  '11  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fau", 

And  Juan,  too,  especisUy  tlie  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  an* 

Than  I  have  yet  done  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall;  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  mm. 

C. 
Out  great  things  spring  from  little : — wouid  you  think« 

That,  in  oar  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  broiic>ht  man  and  woman  to  the  Inink 

Of  mill,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  scntinieiital  situation  ? 
You  'II  never  guess,  1  'II  bet  you  millions,  milliard*— 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 
'T is  strange — hut  true;  for  truth  is  always  strange 

SlranE'^r  than  fiction :    if  it  could  lie  told, 
flow  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange !  t 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change . 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old 
If  some  Colun)bu%  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  tsuuls'  antipodes 
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CII. 

What  **  antres  yast  and  deserts  idle "  then 
Would  b<:  discovered  in  the  human  soul ! 

What  ice-bergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole! 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 
Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control ! 

Were  things  but  only  caird  by  their  right  name, 

Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


CANTO  XV. 


I. 

Ah  ! what  should  follow  slips  from  my  re6ection : 

Whatever  follows  nevertheless  may  be 

As  k  propofl  of  hope  or  retrospection, 
As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  followM  free. 

All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection. 
An  "Oh!"  or  »»Ah!"  of  joy  or  misery, 

Or  a  *•  Ha !  ha !"  or  **  Bah !"— a  yawn,  or  «  Pooh !»» 

Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  b  most  true. 

n. 

But,  more  or  less,  the  whole  *s  a  synocop6, 
Or  a  singultus— emblems  of  emotion, 

llie  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui. 
Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 

rhat  watery  outline  of  eternity. 
Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion. 

Which  ministers  unto  the  souPs  delight, 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight 

in. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart. 
Making  the  countenance  a  mask  of  rest. 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Diainmulation  always  sets  apart 
A  comer  for  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 
Ah !  who  can  tell  7  Or  rather,  who  can  not 

Remember,  without  telling,  passion^s  errors  7 
The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 
What  though  on  Lethe*s  stream  he  seem  to  float, 

He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 
The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand, 
lieavei  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love— Oh,  Love ! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Aniundcville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 
There 's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There  *s  mufsic  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There  s  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  cars: 
Thttr  earth   ■  hut  an  echo  of  tlie  8Dhe«^>« 


VI. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable. 

And  honoured,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  les«  to ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 
In  their  resolves — alas!   tliat  I  shoukl  say  so! 

They  difier  as  wine  differs  from  its  label. 
When  once  decanted  ; — I  prraume  to  guess  n, 

But  will  not  swear :  3ret  both  upon  occasioo, 

TiU  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VIL 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  Tintage, 
The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  ytt 

Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  hs  mintage. 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 

A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age. 
And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  deb^ 

Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  m*t 

The  luck  of  finding  every  body  solTent. 

vm. 

Oh,  Death !  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns !  toou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap, 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when  approaching  paldy 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  be 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap. 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terras  unhandsome, 

On  ready  money,  or  **  a  drafl  on  Ransom.** 

IX. 

Whate*er  thou  takcst,  spare  awhile  poor  Beaa^! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  dnly, 

The  more  *s  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Gourmand  !  with  whole  nations  for  your  bootf 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way : 
Suppress  then  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said), 
Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 

To  like  too  readily,  or  too   high  bred 
To  show  it — points  we  need  not  now  discus*— > 

Would  gii^  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 
Unto  such  feelings  as  secm'd  innocent, 
For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiroeoL 

XI. 
Some  parts  of  Juan*s  history,  which  nraraor. 

That  live  gazette,  had  8catter*d  to  disfigure. 
She  had  heard  ;  but  women  hear  with  more  good  honov 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour. 
Besides  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  mors 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  rigour  j 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease. 

XII. 
His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive, 

Because  he  ne*er  seemed  anxious  to  seduce; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 

Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  marr*d  the  fair  perspective, 

To  indicate  a  Cupidon  br<^e  loose. 
And  seem  to  say,  **  resist  us  if  you  can**— 
WhH>h  mskot  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  mas. 
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xni. 

wron^— that  '■  not  the  way  to  tet  about  it ; 

they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 

;  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

,  hit  manner  was  his  own  alone : 

e  was — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

nin((  m^ely  to  his  voicc^s  tone. 

1  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver*s  choice 

r  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  v<»c6. 

XIV. 

s  soft,  his  whole  address  held  olT 

on:   thou^  not  timid,  his  regard 

h  as  rather  seem*d  to  keep  aloof, 

eld  himself,  than  put  you  on  your  guard: 

H  was  hardly  quite  assured  enough, 

>desty's  at  times  its  own  reward, 

ue ;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 

much  further  than  there  *s  need  to  mention. 

XV. 

Lccompliffh'd,  cheerful,  but  not  loud; 

ting  without  insinuation; 

t  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 

'er  betraying  thi«  in  conversation ; 

h  the  proud,  ytM  courteously  proud, 

to  make  them  feel  ho  knew  his  station 

rs; — wirhout  a  8trugj»lo  for  priority, 

IT  brooked  nor  claitiiM  superiority. 

XVI. 
tith  men  :  witli  women,  he  was  what 
l*!ased  to  make  or  take  him  for  ;  and  tlieir 
jn*8  quite  enough  fir  that: 
:  the  outline  ^s  tolerahly  fair, 
the  canvas  up — and  **  verbum  sat," 

their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 
object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 

transfigure  brighter  than  a  RaphaeL 

XVII. 
no  deep  judge  of  character, 
[It  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own. 

the  good  will  amiably  err, 
e  the  wise,  as  han  been  oi\en  shown. 
:n  is  the  chief  philosopher, 
idext  when  his  iicicnre  is  well  known : 
••culed  sagoit  teach  the  schools 
y  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

XVIII. 
ot  so,  great  Locke?  and  greater  Bacon? 
Socrates  ?    And  thou,  diviner  still,' 
■t  it  ib  by  man  to  Iw  mistaken, 
y  pure  rroed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  7 
g  worlds  to  he  by  bigots  shaken, 
is  thy  toil  rcwar.lcd  ?   We  might  fill 
vith  similar  sad  illustrntions, 
I  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 

XIX. 
ipon  an  humbler  promontory, 

life's  infinite  variety : 
great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 
cculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
may  suit  or  may  m»l  suit  my  story, 
ver  straining  hard  to  versify 
ri  exactiv  as  I  *d  talk 

tody  in  a  ride  or  walk. 
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XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  b«  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme ; 

But  there  '•  a  conversational  facility, 
Which  may  round  ofi*  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I  *m  sure  at  least,  there  '■  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 

Which  rings  what 's  uppermoat  of  new  or  boarji 

Just  aa  I  feel  the  '^improwisatore." 

XXI. 

**Onuiia  vult  Mk  Malho  dicere— die  aliquando 
Et  6ene,  die  neuirum^  die  aUquando  male,^ 

The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily ; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 
The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily : 

The  whole  together  is  what  I  couW  wish 

To  aerve  in  this  conimdrum  of  a  diah. 

XXII. 

A  modest  hope— but  modesty  *§  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  foible :— let  us  ramble  on. 

I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short. 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  ran. 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  tUing  sun 

Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more ;— but  I  was  bom  for  opposition. 

xxm. 

But  then  't  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  tide : 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride. 

Were  shaken  down,  and  **  dogs  had  had  their  day,** 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  by  chance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way. 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty. 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse. 
If  I  had  never  proved  the  soil  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brow*. 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priacian , 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet. 

If  some  one  had  not  totd  me  to  forego  iL 

XXV. 

But  ^laisscz  aller" — knights  and  dames  I  sing. 

Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'TIS  a  flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofly  wing. 

Plumed  by  I^nginus  or  the  Stagyrite : 
The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 
With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial. 
And  rendering  general  that  which  is  especiaL 

XXVI. 
The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners  ;  manners  now  make  men— 
Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  ibid. 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 
Now  tills  at  all  events  must  render  cold  ' 

Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  agam 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  commonplace  coetome* 
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xxvn. 

We  ni  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on  H :— March ! 

March,  my  Muse !  If  jou  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  shall  find  something  worth  research : 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age. 

xxvin. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation, 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation, 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence. 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  tem|itation,— 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole. 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 
Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price, 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is. 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is. 

For  morals,  marriage ;   and,  this  question  carried. 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie; 
But  that  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Rome  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply ; 
That  still  heM  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady. 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  akeady. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself. 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 
Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf. 

There 's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 
More  (like  a  stockholder  in  growing  pelf) 

Than  match-making  in  general :  't  is  no  sin 
l!ertes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 
But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed. 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Fvme  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strirtly  both  at  board  and  bed. 
As  those  of  Anstotlc,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  nielodranies  or  pantomimes. 

XXXIII. 
Hiey  generally  have  some  only  son, 

borne  heir  to  a  largo  property,  some  fnend 
Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might  end 
A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone. 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
Th«»  prospect  and  their  mors'  < :    and  besides. 
They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 


XXXIT. 

From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select. 

For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty; 
For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect. 

For  t'  other  one  who  promises  much  duly ; 
For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject. 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty ; 
A  second  for  her  exceUent  coukezioos; 
A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objcctiooi. 

XXXV. 
When  Rapp  the  harmonist  embargo'd  marriage* 

In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 
Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage. 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  ooansbM, 
Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 

What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages)— 
Why  callM  he  **  Harmony "  a  sute  sans  wedbcfcl 
Now  here  I  have  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  kick. 

XXXVI. 
Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 

Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thu^  oddly. 
But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learned  this  in  Genauij 

Or  no,  't  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly. 
Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 

Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 
My  objection 's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual. 
Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habituaL 

XXXVII. 
But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 

Who  favour,  nialgri^  Mallhus,  generatioo— 
ProfesM>rs  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 

Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation. 
Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  nms, 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration. 
That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 
Two  weeds  which  po«e  our  economic  Catos. 

xxxvni. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  7   I  can't  tell ; 

1  wish  she  had:  his  book's  the  eleventh  commandmest 
Which  says,  **thou  shalt  not  marry" — unless  mtf: 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant : 
*Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvass  what  **  so  eminent  a  hand  "  meant ;' 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ai«cetic. 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmeUc 

XXXIX. 
But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 

That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance. 
Or  tfparate  maintenance,  in  case  *t  was  doom'd— 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 
That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  gToam% 

May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  danoo 
Of  marriage — (which  might  form  a  painter's  fame. 
Like  Holbein's  **  Dance  of  Death"~bui  *t  is  theiaBie)t 

XL. 
But  Adeline  determined  Juan*s  wedding. 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that  *s  enough  Ah-  woman. 
But  thcii,wiUi  whom?  There  was  ihe  sage  MissRrsdinf, 

Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  and  Urn 
Knowman, 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  Giltbetlding. 

She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than  ooaa»e' 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches, 
And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 
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XLI. 

I  MiM  MUlpond,  smoolh  as  lui 
nud  paragon,  an  only  daughter, 

nM   the  <>rnAtn  nf  AniiAnimitv. 


some  milk  and 


iiHu  |i«rKgun,  va  uuijr  aauguu 
I'd  the  cream  of  equanimityj 
nm'd— and  then  there  was  - 


ight  shade  of  Blue  too  it  might  be, 
i  the  surface ;  but  what  did  it  matter? 
>tou8,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet, 
g  consumptive,  lire  on  a  milk  diet. 

XLU. 
there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestrings 
ng  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 
tart  was  fix'd  upon  a  star  of  bluestring ; 
Aher  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late, 
le  had  not  harpM  upon  the  true  string, 
Ji  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great, 
up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 
Turk— the  one's  as  good  as  t'other. 

XLIII. 
there  was — but  why  should  f  go  on, 
the  ladies  should  go  off?— there  was 
certam  fair  and  fairy  one, 
best  class,  and  better  than  her  class,— 
by,  a  young  star  who  shone 
!,  too  sweet  an  image  (or  such  glass, 
nng,  scarcely  forro'd  or  moulded, 
h  sH  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded; 

XLIV. 
$,  but  an  orphan ;  leA  an  only 
)  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind ; 
er  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely! 
t  not  water ;  and  where  shall  we  find 
f  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
1,  when  we  are  left,  alas !  behind, 
I  friendless  palacoR,  a  home 
,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb? 

XLV. 
ears,  and  yet  more  infantine 
!,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
lich  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs*  shine, 
b — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 
id  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline; 
I — but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 
as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 
id  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVI. 
Catholic  too,  sincere,  austere, 
ks  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 
'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear, 
because  't  was  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 
md  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 
ns,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 
>ower ;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 
heir  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XLVII. 
upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 
ng  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  iui.e, 
a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
t  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone, 
awe  in  the  homage  which  she  draw ; 
it  seemM  as  seated  on  a  throne 
1  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
strength — most  strange  in  one  lo  young. 


XLVUI. 

Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogM 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited: 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  ck>g 

Against  her  being  menticm'd  as  well  fitted. 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  wouki  be  double. 

XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 

Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 
This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  senoiw, 

When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 
And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious. 

She  marvell'd  **  what  he  saw  in  •such  a  baby 

As  that  prim,  silent,  cokl  Aurora  Raby  ?" 

L. 

Juan  rejoin'd— **She  was  a  Catholic, 
And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick. 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication. 

If "  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated— 

As  usual^-the  same  reason  which  she  late  dit 

LI. 

And  wherefore  not?  A  reasonable  reason, 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 

If  bad,  the  best  way 's  certainly  to  tease  on 
And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision , 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician; 

Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out. 

So  the  end's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route? 

LII. 

fF%y  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice — 

For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 
As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice. 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  featoret 
For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice, 

Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 
But  nature 's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 
Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIIL 
Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day: 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook  a. 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say. 

Than  find'mg  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked. 
Like  "  Antony's  by  Cajsar,"  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 
It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  JmtU  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think:  but  shun 

Following  the  "ignes  falui"  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  't  is  easier  far,  alas ' 

To  say  what  it  was  not,  Ibw  what  it  waa. 
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LV. 

LitUe  Aurora  d^mM  she  wu  the  theme 

Of  such  discu&sion.     She  waa  there  a  gueet, 
A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  n^ 
Which  flowM  oo  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 

Time  sheds  a  moment  o*er  each  sparkling 
Had  she  known  this,  she  would  hare  calmly 
She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVL 
The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her:  she  saw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glow-worm  sfaiiiei 

Then  tumM  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 
Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 

Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  workl*s  ways  ; 
Tet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVII. 
His  fame  too,>-for  he  bad  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind^ 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame. 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined  ; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 

Follies  trickM  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind  :— 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  seU^posseasioo. 

LVUI. 
Joan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character- 
High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidce; 
Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere: 

The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere. 

Was  nature^s  all:  Aurora  could  not  be 
Nor  would  be  Ihus ; — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

LIX. 
Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 

Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative. 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  "I  sound  my  Warison ;" 

Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 
Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 

Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 
rhere  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltairo, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 
1  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 

To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 
1  wnte  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 

At  least  fur  this  I  cannot  spare  its  v&nity. 
My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 

More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 
Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  §o-~now  I  ibioio  it, 
But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet. 

LXI. 
The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 

As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adelme  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 
But.  rrti  the  matter  couiu  oe  marr*d  or  mended, 

The  silvery  bell  nmg,  not  for  "dinner  ready," 
But  for  that  ho«u-,  calPd  half-hour^  given  to  dress. 
Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  ibr  len. 


LXIL 
Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 

With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  faks 
For  weapons ;  but  trhat  Muse  since  Homer's  tbls 

(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  wocb> 
To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modem  dinner*?  where  more  mystery  loriu 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragoOt, 
Than  witches,  b-ches,  or  physicians  brew. 

LXHL 

There  was  a  goodly  <*soupe  k  la  hamme  femmt^ 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from;  there  wis  UM 
A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram, 

Rdieved  with  dindon  k  la  Perigueuz ; 
Tliere  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am ! 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through? 
Soupe  k  la  Beauveau,  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  gkxj. 

LXIV. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detafl. 
My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

Tlian  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  fiai. 
But,  though  a  "  bonne  vivante,**  I  must  confecs 

Her  stomach's  not  her  peccant  part:  this  tak 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 
Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

LXV. 
Fowls  k  la  Cond^,  slices  eke  of  sahnon. 

With  sauces  Genevoise,  and  haundi  of  veiuMO ; 
Wines  too  which  might  again  have  slain  young  AnumOi 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  sha*n't  see  msny  soQi| 
They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on. 

Whereon  Apicius  wotild  bestow  his  benison ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  wfaBrfa, 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted   pearis. 

LXVL 
Then  there  was  God  knows  what  **k  rAHeman^," 

♦<  A  I'Espagnole,"  "timballe,"  and  "Salpicon"— 
With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  understand. 

Though  swallow'd  with  much  zest  upon  the  while; 
And  "entremets"  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subitiding  soul ; 
While  great  LucuUus'  rnbe  triomphaU  muJGRes 
{There^M  fame) — ^young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  wA 
truffles.* 

LXVII. 
What  are  the  JIUtU  on  the  victor's  brow 

To  these  7  Tliey  are  rags  or  dust.  Where  is  the  nek 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  bek>w? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariot's  haughty  nardi? 
Gone  to  where  victories  nmst  like  dinners  go. 

Further  I  ^hall  not  follow  the  research : 
But  oh !  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  cartrid^ei, 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  even  to  partridges? 

LXVIII. 
Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  accessaries, 

Folluw'd  by  "petits  puits  d'amour,"^*  dish 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish. 
According  to  the  fiest  of  dictionaries. 

Which  encyckjps^ise  both  flesh  and  fish; 
But  even  sans  "confitures,**  it  no  less  true  is. 
There's  pretty  picking  u  thoae  "petiu  pata."* 
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LXIX. 

1  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
llect  expended  on  two  courses ; 
^tion^s  grand  multiplication 
.'s  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 
Id  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration, 
»okery  could  have  callM  forth  such  resources, 
i  science  and  a  nomenclature 
the  commonest  demands  of  nature  ? 

LXX. 

les  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled ; 
lers  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 
B  with  more  moderation  mingled 
feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell ; 
younger  men  too;   for  a  springald 
ike  ripe  age  in  goufmandise  excel, 
s  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
tated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

LXXI. 

must  leave  undeffchbed  the  gibier, 
Imi,  the  consommee,  the  pur^e, 
I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 
ould  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way : 
a  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 
e  and  squeak"  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay; 
re  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas! 
e  description  even  of  a  **  becasse,*' 

LXXI. 

!>,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
lature  for  the  service  of  the  goCkt,— 
the  gout, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
omach.     Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 
there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 
'  had  the  gout  ?  I  have  not  had  it— 
y  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

LXXIU. 

1e  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 
Ithough  a  favourite  "  plat "  of  mine 
n,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where : 
ind  bread  *t  was  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 
iss  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 
n  or  Hymcttiis,  like  Diogenes, 

half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 

LXXIV. 
is  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
getables,  all  in  masquerade, 
Ls  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 
ious  as  the  various  meats  displayed: 

sate  next  an  "  k  PEspagnolo  "— 
sel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said; 
r  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 
and  contained  a  world  of  zesL 

LXXV. 
Kid  chance  too  he  was  placed  between 
and  the  Lady  Adeline— 
n  diflScult,  I  ween, 

n  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine, 
inference  which  wo  have  seen 
t  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine ; 
le,  addreening  few  words  to  him, 
ranscendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through  him.  < 
8  III 


LXXVI. 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears: 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  ear-shot,  things 

Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears. 
Of  which  1  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs; 

Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  hears  so  loudly  though  it  rings. 

*T  is  wonderful  how  ofl  the  sex  have  heard 

Long  dialogues  which  passM  without  a  word ! 

LXXVIL 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier— as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that 's  the  worst  offence. 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thoaj^t. 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence. 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught  •. 
hike  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

Lxxvni. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied. 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.     Aurora  scarcely  lookM  oside. 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl !  Could  it  be  pride, 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity? 

Heaven  knows!    But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  **  I  said  it  ;"— 
A  kind  of  triumph  I  '11  not  recommend. 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I've  seen  or  read  it. 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 
To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end ; 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  toa«, 

And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  put. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 

Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express. 
To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less. 
Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 

Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 
So  far  nilax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison. 
As  once  or  tvirice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 
From  answering,  she  began  to  question:  this 

With  her  was  rare ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss. 

Began  to  dread  she  'd  thaw  to  a  coquette^ 
So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 
In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined— 
Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXIL 
But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way,  ^ 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be. 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  sajr. 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact  too  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  firee : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out. 
Without  their  teeing  what  he  was  about 
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LXXXm. 

Aurora,  who  in  hor  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flutterers,  though  she  deemM  he  had  more 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud^ 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  ooid- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracU  the  proad 
Rather  by  deference  Uian  compliment. 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 

LXXXIV. 
And  then  he  had  good  looks ; — that  point  was  carriod 

Nem,  coTu  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 
To  tay,  leads  oft  to  erim,  eoru  with  the  married— 

A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave. 
Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  kx>ks  deceive, 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 

LXXXV. 
Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  faces. 

Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage, 
Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 

Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 
But  virtue's  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 

Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 
And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 
OwnM  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beau^. 

LXXXVI. 
And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates: 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  yeara  had  phantasies  like  these. 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me  *s  a  **  sine  qua."* 

LXXXVII. 
Also  observe,  that  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 

(See  Littleton)  whene'er  I  have  express'd 
Opinions  two,  which  at  iirat  sight  may  look 

Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  besU 
Periiaps  I  have  a  third  too  in  a  nook. 

Or  none  at  all— which  seems  a  sorry  jest ; 
But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  7 

Lxxxvm. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body. 
Even  my  veracious  self  7 — but  that 's  a  lie ; 

I  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  1 7 
He  who  doubts  all  things,  nothing  can  deny ; 

Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear— her  streams  are 
muddy. 
And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 
That  ahe  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 
Apobgue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable. 

Are  &lse,  but  may  bo  rendcr'd  also  true 
By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that's  arable. 

T  is  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do ! 
^fis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable: 

Bj4  what's  reality 7  Who  has  its  clue? 
Philosophy  7  No ;  she  too  much  rejects. 
fULponJ  Ym  '  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 


XC. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that 's  pretty  dear : 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  oat  that  all  were  right 

God  help  us !   Since  we  Ve  need  on  our  career 
To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 

'T  is  time  that  some  new  prophet  shouki  appear 
Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second-sight. 

Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years, 

Without  a  small  refreshment  fixxn  the  spheres. 

XCL 

But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ?  None  can  hats 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle ; 
And  yet  such  is  my  foUy,  or  my  fate, 

I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  and  future  state; 

Yet  I  wish  well  tp  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

xcn. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian. 
And  also  meek  as  a  met^hysician, 

Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 
As  Eldon  on  a  lunatic  commission,— 

In  politics,  my  duty '»  to  show  John 
Bull  something  of  the  lower  worid's  conditkn. 

It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Heda, 

To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 

xcra. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 
Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dress  society. 
And  stuff  with  iage  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  il 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural 

XCIV. 

And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argumoit : 
And  positively  henceforth  no  tempation 

Shall  **  fool  nie  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent ;" 
Yes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 

Indeed  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 
By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversation 

Was  dangerous ; — I  think  she  is  as  harmless 

As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  charm  lea, 

xcv. 

Grim  reader!  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost? 

No;  but  you've  heard — ^I  understand— be  duobi 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost. 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  ooom: 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mystcnoa*— 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  soious. 

XCVL 

Serious  ?  You  laugh :— you  may ;  that  will  I  noli 
My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  alL 

I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 
Foists— and  where?  That  shall  I  not  recall, 

Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot. 
**  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard  "  may  appal : 

In  short,  upon  that  subject  I  'vo  some  qualms,  v^ 

Like  those  of  the  |>hiloao|>her  of  Mahnsbury.* 
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xcvn. 

;  (I  sing  bjr  night — Bometimes  an  owl, 
wand  then  a  nightingale) — is  dim, 
loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 
around  me  her  discordant  hymn: 
uts  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl — 
o  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim ; 
;  embers  dwindle  in  I  he  grate— 
o  that  I  have  sate  up  too  late: 

XCVIII. 

sfore,  though  't  is  by  no  means  my  way 
me  at  noon — when  I  have  other  things 
of,  if  I  ever  think, — ^^I  say 
ome  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 
entJy  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
g  a  topic  which,  alas !  but  brings 
— but  you  must  be  in  my  condition 
tu  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 
two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge : 
do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 
8S  what  we  may  be !  The  eternal  surge 
jid  ti<ie  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 
bbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
>m  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  tlie  graves 
!s  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 


CANTO  XVI. 


I. 

que  Persians  taught  three  useful  things,— 
w  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth. 

the  mode  of  Cyrus — best  of  kings — 
I  adopted  since  by  modem  youth, 
ire  they,  generally  with  two  strings; 

they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 
ing  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 
'  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

II. 
«  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, 
his  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,"— 

have  not  leisure  to  inspect; 
IS  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 
*  Muses  that  I  recollect, 
er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 
things,  mine 's  beyond  all  contradictio  i 
t  mncere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

III. 
the  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
iny  thing,  this  Epic  will  contain 
less  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 

you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  Tain. 

there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 
x'd  so  slightly  that  you  can't  complain, 
er  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  if 
u  cunctifl  eC  quibiisdam  alba." 


IV. 

But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  moat 
True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 

I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 
What  then?  1  only  know  it  so  befell. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast 
Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  roust  dwell  t 

'T  is  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 

The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chronicle ; 

Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority. 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 

Because  Ui*  so.     Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  be 

Quiets  at  once  with  **quia  impossibile.'' 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe : — if  »t  is  improbable  you  must; 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall: 

'Tis  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  do  not  speak  profanely  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries,  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted. 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed. 

vn. 

I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  saidi 
That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  jean, 

All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A  visitant  at  intervals  appears ; 

And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 
Is  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 

'Gainst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger  itil 

In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

vin. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done, 

The  supper  too  discnss'd,  the  dames  admired. 
The  banqueters  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 
The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone, 

like  fleecy  clouds  mto  the  sky  retired. 
And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peepmg  moon. 

IX. 
The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  witli  a  doubt; 
Or  like  a  soda-bottle,  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind, 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 

X. 
Or.  like  an  opiate  which  brings  troubled  rest. 

Or  none;  or  like— like  nothing  that  I  know 
Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast; 

A  tiling,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 
No  real  likeness,— like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 

Dyed  purple,  none  at  presert  can  teO  how 
If  firom  a  shell-fish  or  fi^  cocnineal. ' 
So  perish  every  tyrant's  n>be  piecemeal ! 
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XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball. 
Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe-de-chambre 

May  sit  like  that  of  Ncssus,  and  recall 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 

Tltua  exclaim'd,  "Tve  lost  a  day!"    Of  all 
Tlie  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

(I  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdunM), 

I  wish  they  M  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

XII. 

And  Juan,  on  redring  for  the  night, 

Feh  restless  and  perplex 'd,  and  compromised; 

He  thought  Aurora  Raby^s  eyes  more  bright 
Hian  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight. 
He  probably  would  have  philosophized ; 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne*er  denied 

Till  wanted ;  therefore  Ju^n  only  sighed. 

XIII. 

He  sighM ; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  mooD, 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited;  and  now, 

It  happenM  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan^s  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 
To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe— *' Oh,  thou!" 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truiam. 

XIV. 
But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer. 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her: 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  firora  thence  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err); 

Deep  secrets  to  her  roll'mg  light  are  told; 
Ihe  ocean*s  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  swayi, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 

For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow; 
The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed. 

Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow,      " 
With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused  ; 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 
And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 
That  flashM  and  after  darkenM  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 
Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet — which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertained— 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  (act  is  to  be  gain'd) 
A  lamp  bum'd  high,  while  he  leant  firom  a  niche, 

Wbcre  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd, 
In  chisell'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  halU 

xvn. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear,  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber-door  wide  open — and  went  finrth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue. 
Long,  fiimish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth, 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  Ughts  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dreed. 


xvm. 

The  forms  of  the  grim  knights  and  pictured  sainti 
Look  living  in  the  mooo;  and  as  you  turn 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  fiuni 
Of  your  own  footBte|M    voices  from  the  um 

Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 
Start  firom  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspecu  iKm 

As  if  to  ask  how  can  you  dare  to  keep 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleamf 

Glimmer  on  high;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvas;  their  ^es  glance  likedreua 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beans. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  sasM. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous- 
No  sound  ezeept  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house. 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent^-or  a  mouse, 
\Vhose  Uttle  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people,  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

XXL 
It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo !  a  monk,  a/ray'd 

In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appeared. 
Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade, 

With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard; 
His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 
But  slowly ;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by. 
Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

XXII. 
Juan  was  petrified ;  he  had  beard  a  him 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  okl. 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  n ' 

Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  uoibld, 
Coin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  Uke  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  Uke  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  a  vapour? 

xxin. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repassed— the  thing  of  as 

Or  earth  beneath, or  heaven, or  't other  place; 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  bast 
As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  lUt  hu  hair 

Twine  Uke  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  &ee; 
He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  be  wanted. 

XXIV. 
The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass'd  away— but  where?  the  kail 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cenir 

To  think  his  vanishing  unnatnral: 
Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  h«i 

Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall, 
Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  oould  not  slals 
Through  which  the  spectre  leeiu'd  to  etapoi^ 
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XXV. 

fie  stood,  how  long  he  koew  not,  but  it  leem'd 
An  nge — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

fitrainM  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam*d ; 
Then  by  degrees  recallM  his  energies, 

And  would  have  paasM  the  whole  off  as  a  dream. 
But  could  not  wake ;   he  was,  he  did  surmise, 

Waking  already,  and  retum'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  slrflDgth. 

XXVI. 
All  there  was  as  he  left  it ;  still  his  taper 

Burnt,  and  not  ft/ue,  as  modest  tapos  use, 
Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour ; 

l^e  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refiise 
llieir  office;  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper; 

The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse ; 
He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 
And  a  long  eulogy  of  **  Patent  Blacking." 

XXVII. 

This  savour'd  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook— 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
UndressM,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook. 
With  what  he  M  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed. 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

xxvin. 

He  woke  betimes ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 
At  risk  of  being  quizzM  for  superstition. 

The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his]  mind  was  poMd ; 
In  the  mean  time  his  valet,  whose  precision 

Was  great,  because  his  master  brook*d  no  less. 

Knocked  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dressM ;   and,  like  young  people,  he  was  wont 

To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 
This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon  't ; 

Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put : 
His  curk  fell  negligently  o*er  his  front. 

His  clothes  were  not  curbM  to  their  usual  cut, 
His  very  neckcloth*s  Gordian  knot  was  tied 
Almost  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

XXX. 
And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea. 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  disoover'd  soon. 

Had  it  not  happened  scalding  hot  to  be, 
Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon; 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
That  something  loos  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first— but  10^  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 
She  look'd  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum'd  as  pale 

Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down  and  mntfcer'd 
Something,  but  what 's  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd ; 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  playM  with  her  Tsiil, 

And  bok'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  atter'd. 
Aurora  Baby,  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
florvey'd  him  with  a  kind  of  caUn  sorpriM, 
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xxxn. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  stall. 
And  every  body  wondering  more  or  leas. 

Fair  Adeline  inquired  if  he  were  ill  7 
He  stalled,  and  said,  <*Tes — no— rather— yea.** 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill. 
And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 

His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  tell 

The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  **  he  was  quite  weQ." 

xxxm. 

**  Quite  well;  yes,  no."— These  answers  were  myste- 
rious. 

And  yet  his  looks  appeared  to  sanction  both. 
However  they  might  savour  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  ■enoos. 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  k>th 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted. 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 
Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discussM  his  chocolate. 

Also  the  muffin,  whereof  he  coroplain'd. 
Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate. 

At  which  he  marveli'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 
Then  ask'd  her  grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke  of  late? 

Hier  grace  replied,  td»  grace  was  rather  painM 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  tum'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 

A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 
**You  look,"  quoth  he,  "as  if  you'd  had  yoar  r«t 

Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 
••What  fnar?"  said  Juan  ;  and  he  did  his  best 

To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate. 
Or  careless ;  but  the  effort  was  not  vatid 
To  hinder  him  fit>m  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 
"Oh!   have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  IVivT 

The  spirit  of  these  walls?"— "In  truth  not  I." 
**  Why  fame— but  fame  you  know  sometime 's  a  Kar— 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  the  by : 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer. 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed, 
The  fiiar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

xxxvn. 

"The  last  time  was "  "I  pray,"  said  Adeline- 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Dcm  Juan's  brow. 

And  fi'oro  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connexions  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend),—"  if  you  but  design 
To  jest,  you  'U  choose  some  odier  theme  just  now, 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  tokl. 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

xxxvin. 

"Jest!"  quoth  Milor,  "Why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 'twas  in  the  honey-moon— 

Saw "  "Well,  no  matter,  'twas  so  kmg  ago; 

But  come,  I  '11  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  dlie  diaws  her  bow. 
She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  lomi 

As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of  "  'T  was  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gimy.* 
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XXXIX. 

••  But  odd  I  he  words,"  cried  Heniy,  **  which  you  made, 

For  Adeline  is  h&ir  a  poetess," 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  otliers  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  displayM 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no 
The  voice,  tho  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fixM  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound. 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  iL 

1. 
Beware !  beware !   of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  hi^  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 
And  expellM  the  friars,  one  firiar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 
Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  Bung  Henry's  right. 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remained,  unchased,  unchain'd. 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  cby. 
For  he 's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  ho 's  seen  in  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 
And  whether  ^cr  good,  or  whether  for  ill. 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 
But  still  to  the  bouse  of  Amundeville, 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  't  is  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 
4. 
When  an  heir  is  bom,  he  is  heard  to  mourn. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  (ace, 

'T  IS  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 
5. 
But  beware !   beware  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night. 
Nor  wine  not  wassail  could  raise  a 

To  question  that  friar*!  right 


Say  nought  to  hmi  as  he  walks  the  hall. 

And  he  '11  say  nought  to  you : 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  paU, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  4ew. 
Then  gn^ercy !   for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him!  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer. 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLI. 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  soood; 

And  the  pause  foUow'd,  which,  when  song  ezpirei, 
Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires. 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound. 

The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution, 

To  the  performer's  diffident  confusion. 

XLII. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way. 
As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 
Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 

Would  now  and  then  as  't  vrere  voUhmU  display, 
Yet  teith  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 

To  show  she  oouid^  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLin. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 
Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 

Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride. 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion ; 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified. 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion. 

For  a  spoil'd  carpet— but  the  **  Attic  Bee  " 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.* 

XLIV. 
Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 

(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  chose. 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade), 

Their  sort  of  half  profession  :  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display'd. 

And  that  it  is  so  every  body  knows 
Who  've  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T*  odM 
Show  off— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 
Oh !  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  <*  Mamma  Mias !"  and  the  ^  Amor  Mioe !" 

Tho  **Tanti  Palpitis"  on  such  occasions: 
The  **  Lasciarais,"  and  quavering  ^Addioel" 

Amongst  our  own  most  musicaJ  of  nations ; 
With  "Tu  mi  chamases"  fi^om  Portingale, 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  faiL* 

XLVI. 
In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  HigkLoiJi^ 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  Ojres  that  nmrn 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands. 
The  calentures  of  music  wnich  o'ercome 

AU  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  ni^  bvK 
No  more  to  be  behekl  but  in  such  risioiis^-* 
Was  Adelme  well  rerMd  a*  conposiiioM. 
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XLvn. 

a  twilight  ting«  of  **  Blue,^ 
riijmes,  and  compose  more  than  she  wrote; 
us  occasionalljr  too 
frienda,  as  erery  body  ought. 
I  that  sublimer  azure  hue, 
he  present  dye,  she  was  remote; 
KMigh  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 
IS  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XLVin. 
I  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 
r-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
pees  all  characters  are  class'd^ 
Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
eyond  this  world*s  perplexing  waste 
of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
indless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  space. 

XLIX. 

7aciou9,  graceful,  graceless  grace, 
own  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  nund, 
ny,  was  upon  her  face, 
ras  of  a  fascinating  kind, 
for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Ml, — but  that's  not  much;  we  find 
without  some  such  gentle  leaven, 
should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

L. 

eard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 

»  she  was  seen  reading  the  "  Bath  Guide," 

''s  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd  pathetic, 

he  said,  her  temper  had  been  tried 

I  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

le  had  gone  through  with, — since  a  bride. 

rse  what  most  insured  her  praise 

I  to  herself,  or  "bouts  rim^." 

LT. 

ult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
;,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
what  appeared  to  her  the  subject 
nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 

merely  had  the  simple  project 
him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 

might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 
I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LII. 
he  immediate  effect 
!8tore  him  to  his  self^propriety, 
5  necessary  to  the  elect, 

to  take  the  tone  of  their  society ; 
I  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 
he  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 
5  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
nuch  displeasing  the  gynocracy. 

LHI. 
e  Juan  now  began  to  rally 
,  and,  without  more  explanation, 
1  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 

too  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 

similar  remarks  to  tally, 

for  a  still  more  detaiPd  narration 
)  mystic  friar's  curious  doings, 
reient  family's  deaths  tad  wooingt. 


LIV. 

Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd,  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head; 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision. 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it| 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 
And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one. 

The  company  prepved  to  separate : 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none ; 

Some  wondering  H  was  so  eariy,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match,  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  grayhounds  on  my  lord's  estatet 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  okl  pedigree, 
Match'd  ibr  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  tee. 

LVI. 

There  was  a  picture-dealer,  who  had  brooght 

A  spedal  Titian,  warranted  original. 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 

Thou^  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen'd  it,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  (he  deigns  to  accept,  obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

Lvn. 

Bnt  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur,— 
The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts,— ^e  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor 

Rather  than  teller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 
So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honour, 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'op^ra,  not  for  sale. 

But  for  his  JUdgrnent, — never  known  to  fail. 

Lvni. 

There  was  a  modem  Ooth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect. 
Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which,  thouf^  to 
thick. 

Might  have  fixnn  time  acquired  some  slight  drfect; 
Who,  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan,  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation, 
And  throw  down  old^which  he  call'd  restoratiotu 

LIX. 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  **old  song," 

Set  to  some  thousands  ('tis  the  usual  burthen 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long)— 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  subl'une  than  strong. 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth  ■ 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny. 
For  Gothic  daring  shown  m  English  money.* 

LX. 
There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Henry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one  oo  tithes  which  sure  are  discord's  torchea- 
Kindling  Religion  tiQ  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

** Untying"  squires  "to  hght  against  the  churches;** ' 
There  was  a  prize  ox,  a  prize  pig,  and  pbughman. 
For  Henrv  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 
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LXI. 
1  h«re  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap. 

Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 
There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to 
Sii)ce-— since — in  youth  I  had  the  sad  mishap— 

But  luckily  I  Ve  paid  few  parish  fees  since). 
lliat  scarlet  cloak,  alas !  unclosed  with  rigour. 
Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXU. 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery. 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out. 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt, 
And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner. 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's 


LXIII. 

Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  oi  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 

And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 
Of  those  who  've  not  a  license  for  the  same ; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases. 
Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tame: 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 

Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 
Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale, 
*T  is  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail. 
Poor  soul !  for  she  was  country  bom  and  bred. 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Tlian  to  wax  whit»— for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiftgle  eye 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  comer. 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner, 
Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scom  the  scomer, 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation. 
To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination. 

LXVI. 
Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter'd  here  and  there, 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the  men  MDt 
fVom  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
ExulUng  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVU. 
But  this  poor  giri  was  left  in  the  great  hall. 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
Ptscuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yciept  the  **  small") 

A  miglity  mug  of  moral  double  ale : 
She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 

ltd  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 
To  name  a  thing  m  nomencUlure  T«.\]tveT 
IVtoexinK  for  iHMt  Tirgjina^— n  duid?«  iA)3ii«i. 


LXVBI. 

Tou  see  here  was  enou^  of  occupation 
For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  horitt, 

There  was  much  bustle  too  and  preparatioo 
Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses, 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation. 
Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resouroH, 

Have  **pubhc  days,''  when  all  men  may  carouse. 

Though  not  exactly  what's  call'd  '•open  house"- 

LXIX. 

But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  vninvited 
(Thus  we  translate  a  general  vanUUkn)^ 

All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 
May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  statios 

At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation ; 

And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  oMmexioQ, 

Talk  o'er  themselves,  the  past  and  next  etoctjon. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer. 
Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit, 

But  country  contests  coct  him  rather  dearer. 
Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Eari  of  GiftgtWt 

Had  English  influence  in  the  selP-same  sphere  k«e; 
His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dice-drabbit, 

Was  member  for  **the  other  interest"  (meaoiag 

The  self>same  interest,  with  a  different  leaning). 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  coaaty, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty. 
And  promises  to  all— which  last  commeaeed 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  Urge  aanount,  be 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But,  what  with  keeping  some  and  breaking  dherii 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

Lxxn. 

A  firiend  to  freedom  and  freeholders— yet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 
'Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compefTd, 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure  (though  onfil, 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd), 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolish'd. 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolish'd. 

Lxxni. 

He  was  ^  free  to  confess" — (whence  comes  this  phruil 

Is  't  English  ?  No — 't  is  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  etBUj' 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  hi|jk; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it. 
That  the  fritigue  Mras  greater  than  the  profiL 

LXXIV. 
Heaven  and  lus  friends  knew  that  a  private  fifii 

Haa  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambtoioo; 
But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  tiroes  of  strifo 

Which  threaten'd  the  whole  country  with  perditiiif 
When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcho^'s  knifr 

Cut  through  and  through  (oh !  damnable  ineiafli!) 
/The  Gordian  or  the  Crcordian  knot,  whoee  strilgi 
VELw^  >ani  \a|^«  C^nasuuM^  Lords,  and  Kj^ 
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txxv. 

ome  plac%  ^to  the  chril  U«t, 

npion  him  to  the  utmost  "—-he  would  keep  it, 

appointed  or  dumiraM: 

)  cared  not  for,  let  othen  reap  H; 

1  the  day  come  when  place  ceaaed  to  eint, 

atiy  would  hare  far  more  cause  to  weep  it ; 

ould  it  go  oo  7     Explain  who  can  I 

.  in  the  name  of  En^ishman. 

LXXVI. 
I  independent — ay,  much  more— 
oae  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 

tn  soldiers,  or  a  common shore 

their  several  arts  or  paru  ascendance 
rregulars  in  lust  or  gore 
'  not  give  professional  attendance, 
iie  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

LXXVII. 
aive  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 
ught    I  say  no  more — I  Ve  said  too  much ; 
us  have  either  heard  or  read 
ifpon  the  hustings— some  slight  such 
1  the  independent  heart  or  head 
>flkial  candidate.     1*11  touch 
on  this — the  dinner-bell  hath  rung, 
I  is  said;  the  grace  I  $houU  havesmf— 

Lxxvin. 

00  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play, 
a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 

to  boast— as  if  a  glutton's  tray 
nnething  very  glorious  to  behold. 

a  public  feast  and  public  day,— • 
n,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
nty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 

body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 
es  familiarly  formal,  and 

1  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 
lervants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

ates — without  it  might  be  loo  much  bending 
r  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand— 
B  their  masters,  fearful  of  oflending  ; 
aviation  from  the  graces 
.  both  mm  and  masters  too— their  fhee». 

LXXX. 

e  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen, 

hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  grayhounds  deign*d 

larch; 

dly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen 

to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
yr  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen, 
rere  some  massy  members  of  the  church, 

tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 
al  who  sung  fewer  psahns  than  catches. 

LXXXI. 
e  some  country  wags,  too,— and,  alas ! 
idles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 
B  at  nine,  in  lieu  of  long  eleven, 
upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 
Mxt  that  o'erwhelroing  son  of  Heaven, 
!>owerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 
itt  wit  I  e'er  waa  deaCsnM  wi*^ 


LXXXIL 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner-out,  though  but  a  curate; 

And  not  a  joke  ho  cut  but  eam'd  its  praise. 
Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 

(Oh,  Providence !   how  wondrous  are  thy  ways, 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifVs  sometimes  obdurate?) 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  kwks  o'er  Ldncolni 

A  fat  fea  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIII. 
His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens  ; 
For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  ooremcm  seme. 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long. 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  firom  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 
There  u  a  difference,  says  the  song,  **  between 

A  beggar  and  a  queen,'*  or  loos  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we  've  seen   ■ 

But  well  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state)— 
A  difference  **'twixt  a  bbhop  and  a  dean,** 

A  difference  between  crockery-wmre  and  plate. 
As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth— 
And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  Nature's  discrepancies,  none 
Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town. 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who've  few  resources  of  their  own. 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition— 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXX  VI. 
But  **en  avant!**  The  light  loves  languish  o'er 

Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 
A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 

Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know. 
Even  fi?om  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 

With  vivifying  Venus,  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truflea  - 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  rufHes. 

LXXXVII. 
Dully  pass'd  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place  he  knew  not  where. 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  dislrait. 

And  sitting  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chair ; 
Though  knives  and  forks  clang'd  round  as  in  a  fray 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 
'nil  some  one,  with  a  groan,  ezpress'd  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

Lxxxvin. 

On  which,  at  the  tturd  asking  of  the  bans. 
He  started;  and,  perceiving  smiles  arouna 

Broadening  to  grins,  he  coloured  more  than  ouee. 
And  hastily — as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce- 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound, 

And  with  such  hurry  that,  de  he  could  curb  .t. 

He  'd  paid  his  neighbour's  prayer  with  half  a^tsa^My^ 
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LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bsd  mistake,  as  it  oocunr'd. 

The  mippUcator  being  an  amateur; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third. 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonderM  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

tiord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  ToCes. 

XC. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathized. 
That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost; 

A  prologue,  whidi  but  slightly  harmonised 
With  the  substantial  company  engross'd 

By  matter,  and  so  much  materialized. 
That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 

Of  two  things — how  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  could  ha?e  souls,  or  souls  such  bodies. 

XCI. 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare 
From  all  the  'squires  and  *squiresses  around. 

Who  wonderM  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  renownM 

For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 
Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound^- 

(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 

Were  good  small-talk  for  others  still  less  great)-^ 

XCII. 
Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  his. 

And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  fchedc 
Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss : 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 
A  strong  external  motive;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique. 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 

xcin. 

"T  was  a  more  quiet  smile  of  contemplation. 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity ; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which  was  not  tcry  wise  and  still  less  witty. 
Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  observation, 

A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 
By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  defences. 

XCIV. 
But,  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn. 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd— <|uite  the  contrary; 
Her  aspect  was,  as  usual,  still— no<  stem — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye, 
STet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what  7  concern  7 

I  know  not ;  but  her  colour  ne'er  was  high — 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd — and  always  clear 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day ;  and  watching,  witching,  condescending 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending. 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

iRspecially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  ineir  lord's,  son^s,  and  sinuW  conuexvotia' 
8f&  conduct  through  the  rocks  i£  T«rc\«ci»»a. 


XCVI. 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole, 
And  usual— Juan,  when  he  cast  a  glanoe 

On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  role. 
Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a  dasei 

(Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a  k>ok  scarce  perceptibly  askance 

Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  fed 

Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  nd; 

xcvn. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 
By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility. 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err^-'t  is  merely  what  is  calTd  molsB^,* 

A  thing  of  temperament,  and  not  of  an. 
Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  fscililj; 

And  false— though  true ;  for  surely  they  're  Hioeni^ 

Who  're  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  neareit. 

xcvni. 

This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancsn, 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never; 

But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers. 
Little  that's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  dsnr; 

Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 
Though  all  Exchequer  ChanceUors  endeavow. 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigoun, 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCDL 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they. 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  would  do  in  a  modest  way. 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  they  take  and  what  tLey  pay. 

Tlie  Sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  ara. 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 

While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fiu-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  eess; 
Though  too  well-brod  to  quiz  men  to  tknr  faeeh 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  Cwdd  seiM 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  place*— 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees  - 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  eojoymeat; 
And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  empk>yroeoL 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  nsost  ekise ; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose^ 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame. 
Retired:   with  most  uufiishionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same. 
Delighted  with  the  dinner  and  their  host. 
But  with  the  lady  Adeline  the  most. 

CII. 
Some  prused  her  beauty;  others  her  great  graee; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  siooerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  fiu^ 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  wMh  the  rays  of  ^nAj, 
Yes :  the  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place ! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity : 
.And  then  her  dress^ — ^what  beautiful  simphcity 


xvt. 
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cm. 

B  sweet  Adeline  desenred  their  praises, 

mpmrtial  indemnification 

nr  past  exertion  and  sofl  phrases, 

Mt  edifying  conversation, 

nM  upon  their  late  guests*  miens  and  (aces, 

nilies,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 

KMis  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 

lent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 

■aid  little— 't  was  the  rest  that  broke 
Ho  universal  epigram: 
H  was  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke : 
Idiaon's  *< faint  praise"  so  wont  to  damn 
but  served  to  set  off  every  joke, 
ic  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
i  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  fiieDd! 
this  of  nune,  to ruA  defend. 

CV. 

«  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
1  of  wits  o'er  the  departed ;  one, 
ith  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 
an  too,  in  general  behind  none 
nark  on  what  he  *d  heard  or  seen, 
eat  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 
I  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally, 
not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVI. 

he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

>roved  his  silence;  she  perhaps  mistook 

for  that  charity  we  owe 
iom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so : 
n,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook, 

Uttle  in  his  reverie, 
bis  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVII. 

at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 
ng  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost, 
circumstances  which  ensued 
iM  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most, 
inly  Aurora  had  rcnewM 
some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost 
*d  ;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 
irine,  tliat  I  must  deem  them  real:— 

CVIII. 

of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 
Munded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
B  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 
ments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 
kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CIX. 
cl  not  sigh  Ac  ai  rav  KvBfjpeiav ! 
<Ih  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  7 
star  must  wane  like  that  of  Dian, 
es  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart, 
only  had  the  soul  to  tie  on 
ring  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 
but,  though  tho<i  hast  play'd  us  many  tricks, 
ispecl  thee,  <*  Alma  Venus  Genitrix!" 


ex. 

And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billowi 
Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyoiid« 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillowa 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  despond 

Rather  than  rest.    Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 

And  make  the  worklUng  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 
The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undrest. 

Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress: 
Completely  **  sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest ; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less ; 
But,  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest. 

He  sate,  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 
(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations). 
Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fiesh  operations. 

cxn. 

And  not  in  vain  he  listen'd — ^Hush!  what's  that? 

I  see— I  see— Ah,  no !  't  is  not — ^yet  't  is— 
Ye  powers!  it  is  the — ^the — the — Pooh!  the  cat t 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his! 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat. 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvmra. 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  bar  shoe. 

cxin. 

Again  what  is  't  ?  The  wind  7  No,  no,— this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before. 
With  awful  footsteps,  regular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again,  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime. 

When  deep  sleep  fell  mi  men,  and  the  worki  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  confle. 

CXIV. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,* 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  elatler^ 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  guests  will  pass 

Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, — 
Came  over  Jusn's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas ! 

For  immaterialism 's  a  serious  matter: 
So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 
In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  t£te-k-t6te. 

CXV. 
Were  his  eyes  open? — Yes!  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect— to  make  one  dumb. 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  thror««h 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoee  drew. 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum: 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next? — the  door. 

CXVI. 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak. 

Like  that  of  hell.     '^Lasciate  ogiu  speranza, 
Vio  che  entraie!"    The  hinge  seein'd  to  speak* 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rims,  or  this  stanza  ; 
Or — but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 

A  single  shade  's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero — for  what  is  substMice  to  a  spirit? 
Or  how  is  \  moUer  \x«oatk\»s  \a  cogec^  ^oaas  ^> 
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cxvu. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  iwifUy— but,  as  flj 
Thit  eea-gullt,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight— 

And  then  swung  back ;  nor  dose— but  stood  awiy, 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light, 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bum'd  high. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright^ — 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 

The  sable  firiar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIII. 
Don  Joan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 

The  night  before ;  but,  being  sick  of  shakinf , 
He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  niistalmii« 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 
Ru  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  qnakinp— 
Hinting,  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 
Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  souL 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce; 

And  he  arose — advanced— the  shade  retreated ; 
But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

FV^w'd ;  his  reins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated. 
Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce, 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 
The  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  staU. 

cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Eternal  Powers ! 

It  touch'd  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall. 
On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showen 

Cbeciuer'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall : 
He  shuddered,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 

When  he  can't  tell  what  h  is  that  doth  appaL 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 
Shoold  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity.' 

CXXI. 

But  stin  the  shade  remain'd;  the  blue  eyes  glared, 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death  ; 
Tet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared— 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath. 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair^hair'd; 

A  nA  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearl  beneath, 
Olaam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gray  cbud. 

cxxn. 

And  Juan,  puzxied,  but  «till  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wonder  upon  wonder ! 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust. 
Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  under. 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must. 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder. 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall  instead  of  what  he  sougliL 

cxxni. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  secm'd  a  sweet  soul. 

As  t:ver  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 

And  theyreveal'd  (alas!  that  e'er  they  should!) 
in  fuil,  veluptuous,  but  not  o'ergfown  bulk. 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  pac»— F\\ip?\^«\ 


NOTES, 


CANTO  I. 

Notel.  Stansav. 

Brave  men  wers  fiviac  bslbie  Agi 

**  Vixan  forlis  sals  AfamsmDooa," 

Notet.  Stanza  xviL 
Saw  thine  "  ineoinparable  oil"  Haeaav! 
*«  Description  des  iwtus  tiiconyara6faidsnwaadl 
Macassar." — See  the  advertisement. 

NoteS.  Stanza  xliL 
Altfaoiiffh  LoDffioai  tdOi  n»  thers  is  no  hjna 
Wbsrs  the  snbBmo  Man  forth  on  wiafs  omm*  asiplii 

See  Longinus,  Section  10,  Im  ^  2y  n  njpj  sHr 

Note  4.  Stanza  zliv. 
They  only  add  them  aO  in  an  ufpeoia. 
Fact.  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  editioo,  with  aB  te 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  pUced  by  thmsaltsi  il 
the  end. 

Note  6.  Stanza  Izzzviu. 
The  bard  Iqoots  from  does  not  sbg  anuM. 
Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming;  (I  think)  tbi 
opening  of  Canto  n.  but  quote  firom  memory. 

Note  6.  Stanza  cxhrin. 

b  it  for  this  that  Gwieral  CoaoC  0*Reilf, 

Who  took  Alffieia,  dadaies  I  OMd  him  vilalrt 

Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mistake.     Count  CBoDf 

did  not  take  Algiers— but  Algiers  very  nearly  took  hni; 

he  and  his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  test,  ad 

not  much  credit,  from  before  that  city,  in  the  year  17— * 

Note  7.  Stanza  oczvL 
My  dayi  of  love  are  o*er.  me  no  mors. 
**  Me  nee  fioMnina,  nee  poer 
Jam,  Dcc  ipee  animi  eisdula  saatoa; 

Noc  certare  juvat  mero. 
Nee  vincire  oovii  tempera  floribns.'* 


CANTO  III. 


Notel.  Stanza xIt. 

For  none  fikes  more  to  bear  himself  eoofsna. 
RispoM  aOor  Marfatta:  a  dirtel  loeto. 
lo  noQ  credo  piu  aJ  nero.  ch*  a  I'asnm; 
Ma  Del  cappono,  o  leieo.  o  vuofli  arrasle; 
E  credo  alcuna  volta  anco  nrl  burro, 
Ne  la  cenrofia,  e  quando*  io  n*  bo  n^  aoslst 
E  molto  piu  oe  Patpro  che  il  Baansiirroi 
Ma  ecipra  tutto  nel  boon  vino  ho  feds; 
E  credo  che  aa  aalvo  chi  gli  a«d«. 

FULCI.  Morgmu  Mtgiurt,  Canto  18L  BtaaaOl 

Notet.  Stanza  Ixzx. 
That  e*er  by  precioos  metal  was  heU  la. 
This  dress  is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  an 
worn  in  the  manner  described.     The  reader  wiD  per 
reive  hereafter,  that,  as  the  mother  of  Haadee  wiisf 
\Ytii^\Mt  ^an^^er  wore  the  garb  of  the  ooontij. 
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N«4«S,  Stann  UuL 
^  Gtu  lokl  bM^,  ftbqvv  Jicr  liiibr p  rdl'd. 
of  gold  ^bova  ihe  iiut^p  la  a  ttikrk  of  lov* 
:  n  the  wocneji  of  ihe  familk'i  of  the  Dtyai 
1  IS  kudj)  bj  ihcir  fbm&lfl  r^Iili  vea. 

Noie  4.  Stuna  kxiiL 
Itf  ptfKti  if  tllvw'd  kt  la^tq  Ml  rue. 
fhi  €J[:i^g^jiitidin  ^  there  we»  fmir  women 
dHnib<^  to  h4T0  Aoel!!,  who  povieaB^d  l}i«ir 
profuBoa ;  or  these,  three  were  ^ngliahf  the 
L  LewitJnc.  Their  hair  ^  v  of  thai  length 
tj  lhi.ti  when  kr  down,  it  Eilniost  entirely 
fkcntmi,  IK}  u  nearly  to  render  dre»  a  flu> 
Of  the«!|  only  one  had  dark  hair|  the  Ori- 
,  perlu[j>,  the  hgtiteit  colour  of  the  four. 

Note  6-  S[at)£4  £VU' 
Eenpsna  ',  Uiou  brLnrnt  aJl  food  tljj^rtgi. 

4f^<pci^  MirBVf  ^ipuf  axyit 
9^tfitif  fiartpt  iriij  Ja* 

Pngwttmt  qf  Sftpphoi 

Not*  6*  Sunvn  c^iii. 
!  wytii  wiilm  Uw  wi4i  utd  aeiti  tbo  hurt, 
I  fii  r  ura  fbn  wlie  ^1  d~uw, 
oivifiiiii  «  'niiiMii«!«  il  cu<ir4 
i  ch'  bHa  d#Uo  a'  dnld  amici  iddiot 

'e,  aa  oiiu  Squillm  di  loaianai 

9  p^fa  *t  gtoffiQ  j>ia.Fi<a»  ctu  fi  niiiore,** 

DANTE'S  PwfmttrrM*  C*irto  ria. 
line  ia  thv  first  ef  Gray*!  Elc0i  takva  bj 
L  nckiwwiijdgf^moiU 

Noi&  T.  Stmitza  cix, 
iAdft  Biwrco  ilraw^d  flonreri  Upon  hli  tumb. 
See  Suetoniui  for  this  £kct. 


CANTO  IV- 


Nrifc  t«  ISlanKa  lii, 
ihii  godi  |f]Yc:^<tii?  rMtnf,"^  Wit  laiil  ofron. 
Klo<iia< 

N^te^,  Stan»lu> 
A  reia  hid  bunt. 

0  Fery  unconnnfMi  effect  of  the  fiolence  of 
ind  different  jiA^siotifi*     The  Doge  FraACU 

1  hia  deposit  tun,  ill  I457|  hrfriii^  the  hell 
iL  iDDOunee  the  elecLion  of  hia  i^nccasorf 
]bit«n)EtiL  d^iii»e  hiniiorrhai^e  rtufl^e  yttt  m\t 
^kUta  d^il  j^  noitrine,"  {tee  Siamondi  aod 

i*  vid  iL)  *K  tha  ige  of  eighty  yeart^  when 
£haiit  (koMfht  the  <iid  man  had  mo  mvfJl  blood 
Before  1  \was  aiitLe«n  yean  uf  age,  I  vtux 
■  melancholy  initanw  of  the  ■an^  rHect 
iflttons  upon  a  yuung  pervoii  •  wtio,  huw^ 
ijt  dis  in  «:DnAeqiion4^«!,  bC  that  tifnCf  but  fdl 
M  yean  afterwordi  to  ■  aeixtire  of  the  lame 
^  froEu  caii*e«  inUinottily  oonnocted  with 

mtnd* 

Note  3,  Stanza  LtJtK. 
Mild  bt  tba  uii!irt>iario  at  no  hWh  rata. 
fact.     A  te^  yean  a^o,  m  nian  enp^  & 
3N  94 


cQfupany  for  unmi  font^  thealrv ;  erafaaiked.  th«in  it 
an  tfdilan  ^>orti  and^  tarrying  (hem  to  Algiera,  iiqkl 
thetn  d[I.  One  of  the  womeTi,  retumefi  fforn  her  ca[^ 
tinty,  [  heard  ling,  by  a  «lrange  eoincidence,  in  Ru- 
«ni*i  opera  of  "■  L^ltaliana  in  Algieri/'  at  V«nic«i  ea 
the  be^nning  of  IS17. 

Note  4.  Stanza  ItixtL 
From  4 1]  the  pope  raakn  reailTr  *t«eBM  paiji4Bi» 
To  ]&od  UirK  perfect  pipa  «f  iba  Ujr<t  tn* 

Il  ia  ttrange  that  it  ihonld  be  the  pope  and  ths  snltan 
who  are  the  chief  en [;oiifageni  of  this  tiraneh  of  irade™- 
ftFOmen  bein^  prohibited  aa  singera  at  Sl  Feter^A|  aod 
not  doemed  truft  worthy  04  guardianB  of  the  haram, 

Note  5.  Siuknxi  ciii. 
While  ttenli  afid  oniute  rankle  roimi  the  liaic. 
The  pillar  whteh  r«»rda  the  battle  of  Rarenna,  if 
about  ivra  mil»  IhMn  the  ctty^  on  the  oppoaile  aid«  of 
the  river  to  the  road  lowartb  Forh*  Gaston  fie  Faiz| 
who  guiDed  the  batllei  was  kilkd  m  tt ;  there  f^  <m 
both  eidei  twenly  thousand  men*  The  pment  stilt 
of  the  pillar  and  iti  BiLe  a  deicribed  in  th«  lezt* 


CANTO  V, 


Vote  1^  Stama  oL 

Tba  odeiD  itream. 

Tsi«  QXproackMi  of  Homer  baa  been  much  crkidiad. 

It  hardly  anawen  to  our  Atlantic  ideaa  of  the  ocean, 

bui  La  av0ideiiLly  applicable  to  the  Hclleaponi,  and  thd 

Boiphoruif  wiLh  the  iSgeanf  inteneciod  with  ialfeiultf*. 

Notes.  Stannr. 
*'  l%a  GiilK^t  Gran." 
'^Tho  Giant^i  Grave  "  »  a  hei^  on  th«  Ariatk 
ahore  of  the  Bo^phonu,  tnueh  fre<juentcd  by  holiday 
p«ili«i ;  lUn  Hartow  anft  Highgate* 

Note  Sk  Stiuiia  laxni. 
And  mwiiiic  out  aa  fkki )  wti  abl«. 
The  aBsaaaination  i Eluded  to  took  place  on  the  eJi^hth 

of  December,  1830.  tn  the  Btreeli  of  R ,  not  % 

hundriHi  patfes  from  thti  re.iidence  of  thti  wrilfir<     TIm 
circunulajicea  were  ob  deacnbed. 

Kate  4.   Btania  xiiir. 
itfllM  hr  Its  ImUaii  frofn  aa  niA  f  la-bbtvL 
Tbnv  waa  foaod  don  by  him  an  old  fuo-bamli 
■awn  half  ofl':  jft  bMt  iiut  been  dischargecf,  and  wim 
■tUl  warra^ 

Note  S»  Stanu  bii. 
Frapaied  fur  topper  viith  i  flaai  of  nux 
in  Turkey t  nothing  if  nnve  common^  than  fbr  ihtt 
IMuasitlcnaiia  Iq  lake  several  glaueaQTBtroDg  jpirita  li^ 
wny  i>f  Appcti^fir.  I  ha^vc  acen  thcfii  tike  aa  many  M 
mix  tff  raki  before  diritu':!'!  Ani  iweaj  th^^l  they  dined 
the  better  for  it ;  1  tried  the  eiperimenl.  Imi  waa  Iks 
tlie  Scol^L-hmaei,  who  having  heard  that  the  birds  calfceU 
kKiiewiaks  were  aiimiralile  v^hett^ale  vii  of  them,  mi4 
complained   th%t  '■'■fa  wii  no  hwtgriet  thatv  uAcii  a« 

Note  e.  Stanaa  Iv. 
Splendid  bin  liJ^ni.  tuvc  In  vne.  whAf4t  dtvjppiOf, 
A  mirbia  fountain  ecboea. 

A  comnHHi  furniture.— 1  iveuUect  bein^n«m4iai 
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AU  Pacfam,  in  a  room  coDtaininf  a  mafble  baiin  and 
foontain,  eCc,  etc.,  etc 

Note  7.  Stanza  Izxxru. 
The  sate  m  ■pleodid  wai  in  all  iti  featwm, 
Featwret  of  a  gate — a  ministerial  metaphor ;  **  the 
feature  upon  which  this  question  hinges.** — See  the 
u  Fudge  Family/'  or  hear  Castlereagh. 

Note  8.  Stanza  cvi. 
Thoncfa  on  more  tkoreugk-^ed  or  fairer  fintert. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  distinctire  of  birth 
than  the  hand :   it  is  almost  the  only  sign  of  blood 
which  aristocracy  can  generate. 

Note  9.  Stanza  cxlvii. 
Sere  8oljmaii«  the  glorr  of  their  line. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in 
bii  essay  on  '*  Empire,"  hints  that  Solyman  was  the 
laat  of  his  line ;  on  what  authority,  I  know  noL  Theee 
are  his  words :  **  The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so 
fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks 
from  Solyman,  until  this  day,  is  suspected  to  be  untrue, 
and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that  Solymus  the  Second  was 
thought  to  be  supposititious."  But  Bacon,  in  his  hi»- 
torical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  I  could  give 
half  a  doz6n  instances  from  his  apophthegms  only. 

Being  in  the  humour  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed, 
after  having  ventured  upon  the  sUps  of  Bacon,  to  touch 
on  one  or  two  as  trifling  in  the  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  by  the  justly-celebrated  Campbell. — But  I  do 
this  in  good  will,  and  trust  it  will  be  so  taken.-— If  any 
thing  could  add  to  my  opinion  of  the  talents  and 
feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it  would  be  his  classical, 
honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of  Pope,  against  the 
vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  existing  Grub-street« 

The  madvertencies  to  which  I  allude,  arc,— 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  Amtey^  whom  he  accuses  of 
having  taken  **  his  leading  characters  from  SmoUelL" 
Anstey's  Bath  Guide  was  published  in  1766.  Smollett's 
Humphry  Clinker  (the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from 
which  Tabitha,  etc.,  etc.  could  have  been  taken)  was 
written  during  SmoUetCe  Uut  reeidence  at  Leghorn,  in 
1770. — **  Argnl**  if  there  has  been  any  borrowing, 
Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the  debtor.  I 
refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  in  his  lives  of  Smel- 
leU  and  Anstey, 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says,  in  the  life  of  Cowper 
(note  to  page  S68,  voL  7),  that  "  he  knows  not  to  whom 
Cowper  alludes  in  these  lines : 

"  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bone  of  thousandu  bora. 
Built  Ood  a  ehurek,  and  langb'd  hia  word  to  »com.*' 

The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Fer- 
ney,  with  its  inscription,  »*  Deo  ercxit  Voltaire." 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  C.  quotes  Shak- 
speare  thus, — 

**  To  cild  refined  irold,  to  paint  the  rose. 
Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  tlie  violet'* 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original, 
wnicn  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lilp. 
To  tiarov  a  jfcrfume  on  the  violet,"  etc. 

King  John. 

A  great  p  let,  quoting  another,  aKould  be  correct ;  he 
wouU  alao  js  accurale  ^ben  be  axxvMU  a.  VaxiAMoaxO 


brother  of  that  dangeroos  charge  «borTOwiiig:*'  t 
poet  had  better  borrow  any  thing  (ezcepckig  wtmej) 
than  the  thoughts  of  another — they  are  always  sore  to 
be  reclaimed;  but  it  is  very  hard,  having  been  lb 
Under,  to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor,  as  is  the  case  of 
Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  **  honour  amongst  thieves,"  let  there  bt 
some  amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due,-Hiooe  cu 
afibrd  to  give  it  more  than  Mr.  Camobell  himseU^  wko, 
with  a  high  reputation  (or  originality,  and  afiuae  wUek 
cannot  be  shaken,  b  the  only  poet  of  the  tiroes  (ezoqil 
Rogers)  who  can  be  reproached  (and  in  him  it  it  ia> 
deed  a  reproach)  with  having  wriUen  too  UuU. 


CANTO  VI. 

Stanza  Izzr. 
A  "  wood  obeeare,'*  like  that  where  Danle  kmuL 
"  Nel  mezzo  dd  cammin'  di  nostra  rita 
Mi  ritruvai  per  una  aeiva  oaoura.'*  etc..  etc.,  sto. 


CANTO  VII. 


Stanza  li. 

Was  teaching  bis  recruits  to  ose  the  bayoasL 

Fact :  SouvaroflTdid  this  in  person. 


CANTO  VIII. 


Note  1.  Stanza  viiL 
AU  soaods  H  pieroeth.  *'  AUah  !  Allah!  Ha!** 
»*  Allah!  Hu!"  is  properly  the  war-cry  of  the  Mm 
sulmans,  and  they  dwell  long  on  the  last  syllaUe,  wbiel 
gives  it  a  ^ery  wild  and  peculiar  efiecL 
Note  2.  Stanza  ix. 
"  Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  voa)  is  6od*B  daaghta;" 
**  But  thy  miMt  dreaded  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pare  intnnt. 
I<  roan  array  *d  for  mutual  slaogklar ; 
Yea,  Ctammgs  is  thy  daughter  I" 

WORDSWORTH'S  Tkenksgivimt  Oik 

To  wit,  the  deity's.    This  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a 
pedigree  for  murder  as  ever  was  found  out  by  Gaiter- 
King-at-arms. — What  would  have  been  said,  had  anj 
free-spoken  people  discovered  such  a  lineage  7 
Note  3.  Stanza  xviii. 
Was  printed  Orooe,  although  his  name  was  Ones. 
A  fact ;  see  the  Waterioo  Gazettes.     I  reooBect  ie> 
marking  at  the  time  to  a  friend : — **  There  m  femti  a 
man  is  killed — his  name  is  Grose,  and  they  prist  il 
Grove."    I  was  at  college  with  the  deceased,  wbo 
was  a  very  amiable  and  clever  man,  and  his  society  in 
great  request  for  his  wit,  gayety,  and  **  chaosoof  k 
boire." 

Note  4.  Sunza  xxixL 
As  anr  other  notion,  aod  not  nationaL 
\    ^oi^^\».\Q>x  Valiancy  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 
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Note  6.  Stanaxzr. 
Tkpilr'' that  inch 
The  Portugoweprorerb  says  that  »*H«ll  is  pared  with 
food  intcntiona.** 

Note  6.  Stanza  xzziii. 
By  thy  hnmaiie  diaeoverr.  Friar  Bacon ! 
Gunpowder  is  said  to  hafe  been  discovered  by  this 
fttr. 

Note  7.  Stanza  ilTiL 
Which  learecly  roae  moeh  hifhar  than  fra«  blades. 
Thej  were  but  two  feet  high  above  the  leveL 

Note  8.  Stanza  xcvii. 
That  yoa  and  I  will  win  Saint  George's  eoOar. 
The  Russian  miliUry  order. 

Note  9.  Stanza  cxzxiii. 

(Powert 
EUmall  neknmmesmimgUdI)  **Iamail*soiiis!** 

In  the  original  Russian— 

"Slava  bocu!  tiara  Tarn! 
Krepoat  Vzala.  j  la  tarn.*' 

A  kind  of  couplet ;  for  he  was  a  poet. 


Note  6.  Stanza  Ldii. 
Toar  "  fortune^  waa  ui  a  fUr  way  **  to  swift 
A  man,**  aa  Gilea  says. 
**  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he 's  raanied."— 
Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  MASsiAOxa.— See**.^  AiNs  9V^ 
to  Pay  Old  DebU,'' 


CANTO  X. 


CANTO  IX. 


Note  1.  Stanza  i. 
Homanity  woald  rite,  and  thander  **Nay  !** 
Query,  iVey?— PaiiiTBa's  Devil. 

Note  2.  Stanza  vi. 
And  t«nd  the  tentinel  before  yoor  Rata 
A  attoit  nr  two  from  your  lozortons  meals. 
M I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
Qthera. — ^We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a 
iiiess  for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was  very  hungry, 
%iid  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own 
^  while  we  broke  the  biscuit, — a  thing  I  had  not  got 
for  soine  days.    When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son 
ivas  never  once  out  of  my  m'md ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed 
tlie  dogs,  over  my  humble  situation  and  my  ruined 
llopM.'*.-Jouma<  of  a  Soldier  oftht  llM  RegU  during 
the  toar  m  Spain, 

Note  3.  Stanza  zxxiii. 
Because  be  cooM  no  more  digeat  hit  dinner. 
He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper  had 
^een  exasperated,  by  his  extreme  costivity,  to  a  degree 
of  insanity. 

Note  4.  Stanza  xlvii. 
And  had  jott  buried  the  fair-faced  LantkoL 
He  was  the  **grande  passion'*  of  the  grande  Cathe- 
nne.— See  her  Lives,  under  the  head  of  "  Lanskoi." 

Note  5.  Stanza  xlix. 
Bid  Irelaod*a  Londonderry't  Marquem  tbow 
Ilia  parts  of  apeech. 
This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that 
person. 


Note  I.  Stanza  xiii. 
Would  acarcely  join  affam  the  **  reformadoss." 
•'Reformers,"  or  rather  " Reformed.'*    The  Baroa 
Bradwaidine,  in  Waverley,  is  authority  for  th«  word. 

Note  2.  Stanza  XV. 
Theendleat  aoot  bettowt  a  tkit  far  deapsc 
Than  can  be  hid  by  alterioc  hk  ahirU 

Query,  nut  ?.— Priiitkb's  Dsvil. 

Note  S.  Stanza  «viii. 
Balgounie't  Brig't  black  walk 
The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  ^  auld  toun"  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch  and  its  black  deep  salmmi  stream  bdow, 
it  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  remember,  thouga 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awfol  proverb  which  mad* 
me  paase  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish 
delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side. 
The  saying,  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this— hut  I  hav* 
never  heard  or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  yean  of  age  ;•* 

"  Brig  of  Balgounie,  black* m  your  wa*; 
Wi'  a  wife'a  ae  «on  and  a  mear*8  at  /ssl, 
l>owD  ye  ihall  fa'!** 

Note  4.  Stanza  xxziv. 
Ob,  for  a  fyrtit^artou  power  to  chaoat 
Thy  praise,  hypocriay ! 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "forty-horse  power"  of 
a  steam-engine.    That  mad  wag,  the  Reverend  S.  &, 
sitting  by  a  brother-clergyman  at  dinner,  observed  after 
wards  that  his  dull  neighbour  had  a  ^  twobfo^pwrmm 
power  ^^  of  conversation. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xzxvL 
To  strip  the  Saxona  of  their  kgdee,  like  tanosrSi 
"Hyde.'*— I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibbte. 

Note  6.  Stanza  xlLt. 
Waa  given  U>  ber  favourite,  and  now  bore  kie. 
The  Empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year— I  forget  which. 

Note  7.  Stanza  Iviii. 
Which  gave  her  dukea  the  graoeless  nsms  of  *'  Biron." 
In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  Biren  her  favourite  •» 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  the  "  Birons"  of  France, 
which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  EngUnd. 
There  are  still  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that  name  ; 
one  of  tliem  I  remember  seeing  in  England  in  the  blessed 
year  of  the  Allies— the  Duchess  of  S.— to  whom  thn 

English  Duchess  of  S 1  presented  me  as  a  nani^ 

sake. 
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Note  8.  StanmboL 
Ekvw  thouMDd  ouiidealiea^  of  bone. 
The  fTMitett  number  flesh  hath  ever  known. 

fit  Ursula  ind  her  eleren  thoimnd  Tirgim  were  i 
■taut  in  1816,  and  noay  be  to  yet  ae  much  as  ever. 

Note  9.  Stanza  Ixxxi. 
Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t*  other. 
America. 


CANTO  XI. 


Note  1.  Stanza  xix. 
Who  on  a  lark,  with  blaok-efed  Sal  (bh  blowiar) 
8o  prioie,  eo  iwell.  m  nuttj.  and  eo  knowinc  1 

The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered 
k  UMfecesoarjf  to  translate  the  above  good  and  true 
English,  spoken  in  its  original  purity  by  the  select 
mobility  and  their  patrons.  The  following  is  a  stanza 
of  a  song  which  was  very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early 
oays : — 

'*  On  tlie  bish  tobynipiee  fluh  the  muzzle. 

In  spile  or  each  gallows  old  scoot ; 
If  jrou  at  the  spelken  can't  bustle, 

You'll  be  hobbled  in  making  a  ClouL 

Then  yoor  blowinc  will  wax  fallows  haui^y. 

When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake,       ^ 
8he*n  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty. 

That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  wei^t.** 

If  there  be  any  gem'man  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a 
traduction,  I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal 
pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Pugilism;  who  I  trust  still  retains  the  strength  and 
symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form,  together  with  his 
good  himiour,  and  athletic  as  well  as  mental  accom- 
plisnments. 

Note  2.  Stanza  xxix. 
St  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  "  Hells.** 
**  Hells,"  gaming-houses.  What  their  number  may 
mm  be  in  this  life,  I  know  not.  Before  I  was  of  age 
I  knew  them  pretty  accurately,  both  "gold"  and 
••silver."  I  was  once  nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, because  when  ho  asked  me  where  I  thought  that 
his  soul  would  be  found  hereafter,^!  answered,  *'In 
Silver  Hett." 

Note  S.  Stanza  xliii. 
■■    •  aad  therefore  eren  I  won't  anent 
This  sutyect  quote. 

•*  Anent"  was  a  Scotch  phrase,  meaning  "concerning," 
*'  with  regard  to."    It  has  been  made  English  by  the 

bcotch Novels ;  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said— "If  it  be 

fMrf,  aught  to  be  English." 

Note  4.  Stanza  xUx. 
The  mOliners  who  ftmtish  *'  drapei 
•*  Drapery  misses" — lliis  term  is  probably  any  thing 
Miw  but  a  myatery.  It  was  however  almost  so  to  me 
when  I  first  returned  from  tho  East  in  1811-1812.  It 
means  a  pretty,  a  high-bom,  a  fashionable  young  fe- 
male, well  instructed  by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by 
her  milliner  with  a  wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid, 
when  married^  by  the  hueband.  The  riddle  vras  first 
K«d  to  me  by  a  young  and  pretty  heiress,  on  my  praie- 


ing  the  "drapery"  ofaa  "wtfodhsrHl'*  hot  "pretty  vi^ 
ginities"  (like  Mrs.  Anne  Page)  of  the  them  day,whid 
has  now  been  some  years  yesterday :— she  leiuiiJ  mt 
that  the  thing  was  common  in  London ;  and  as  her  ewa 
thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  aimpiidty  of 
array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of  the 
question,  I  confess  I  gave  some  credit  to  the  aUegstios. 
If  necessary,  authorities  might  be  cited,  in  which  easel 
could  quote  both  "  drapery  "  and  the  wearers.  Let  m 
hope,  however,  that  it  is  now  obsolete. 

Note  5.  Stanza  Iz. 
*T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  partide, 
Should  let  itself  be  saaff*d  ont  hr  an  artkla. 

"  DiviuB  particulam  auras." 


CANTO  XIL 

Note  1.  Stanza  ziz. 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  okl  Greek  the  Is. 
See  MiTroRD*s  Greece.  "Gra^cia  Fern*."  His  gnat 
pleasure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch, 
spelling  oddly,  and  writing  quaintly;  and,  what  is  strssfi 
after  all,  Ass  is  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  mupf 
language,  and  he  u  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem  Us* 
torians  whatsoever.  Having  named  his  sins,  k  ■  bit 
fair  to  state  his  virtues — learning,  labour,  resesich, 
wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call  the  latter  virtoes  is  t 
writer,  because  they  make  him  write  in  « 


Note  2.  Stanza  zzxriu 
A  hazy  widower  tora*d  of  forty  *b  tnm, 
This  line  may  puz^  the  oonmieatators  more  ifaiBihi 
present  generation. 

Noted.  Stanza Izziii. 
Like  Rnssisns  rasfatng  from  hot  baths  Is  muss 
The  Russians,  as  is  well  known,  run  out  final  tha 
hot  baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva:  a  pleasant  pradki 
antithesis,  which  it  seems  does  them  no  hamu 

Note  4.  Stanza  i-nrnl^ 
The  worUI  to  gaze  opmi  tboee  northera  li^la 
For  a  description  and  |mnt  of  this  i">»T**'**"*  «f  ^ 
polar  region  and  native  country  of  the  aurora  bentb 
see  Pars  it's  Voyage  in  aearck  qfa  Nor^Wetl  ?m 
•age. 

Note  6.  Stanza  Ixzxri. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos. 
A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  into  a  itiW 
of  Alexander,  with  a  city  in  one  hand,  and,  I  beheft,* 
river  in  his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  dcfieffi 
But  Alexander 's  gone,  and  Athos  remains,  I  t^s^fft 
long,  to  look  over  a  nation  of  fireemen. 


CANTO  XIII. 


Noto  1.  Stanza  viL 
Right  honestly.  **be  liked  an  honest  hater.*' 
"Sir,  I  hke  a  good  hater."— See  ihm  Life  ^ Di 
Johneont^c 
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Notet.  StannixTi. 
AIm  there  bin  eoother  pioot  reaioo. 
*  With  ev«rj  thine  that  pretty  Mm. 
Jfy  ladj  sweet  arae." — Shaktpemn, 

NoteS.  Stanza  zIt. 
btF  and  their  btlb,  **  Arcadiam  both,**  are  left, 
eadea  ambo.*' 

Note  4.  StamafaoL 
Or  wilder  mmp  of  eaTafe  Bahratora'e. 
ator  Rosa. 

Note  6.  Stanza  bcxii. 
>  beD-moQth*!!  goblet  makei  me  Teel  quite  Danhh. 
irr  not,  *' Tour  Dane"  is  one  oriago'i  Catalogue 
iona  *'  exquisite  in  their  drinking.*' 

Note  6.  Stanza  Ixzviii. 
an  Nimrod*8  self  might  leave  the  phuns  of  Dora, 
jiyria. 

Note  7.  Stanza  xcri. 
liat  Scriptorea  oat  of  church  are  blaq>hemias.** 
*■•  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  Uaa- 
M  to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church.*'  This 
was  broached  to  ber  husband — the  best  Chris- 
aoybook.    See  Joieph  Andrew$^  m  the  latter 

n. 

NoteS.  Stanza  en. 
The  quaint,  oM.  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  guIlaC 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it 

luld  hare  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This 
sntal  savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst 
elista)  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports 
I  eongs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break 
tga  by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art 
Uing,  the  cruellest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest 
Boded  sports.  They  may  talk  about  the  beauties 
ire«  but  the  angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of 
le  has  no  leisure  to  take  his  eyes  from  off  the 
s,  and  a  single  bite  is  work,  to  him  more  than  all 
tnery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a 
ay.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery 
>roewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  ihem;  even  net- 
,  trawling,  etc.,  are  more  humane  and  useful — but 
I  !<— No  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 
le  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew-- as  humane,  del- 
oinded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any 

world — was  an  angler:  true,  ho  angled  with 
1  flies,  and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the 
agances  of  I.  Walton." 

above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  reading 
te  MS. — **  Audi  alteram  partem*' — ^I  leave  it  to 
rbalance  my  own  observation. 


CANTO  XIV. 


Note  1.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

d  never  eroMed,  and  made  but  few  **fmmx  pM»." 

ung,^-"To  crone"  is,  or  was,  an  ezpreeaioii  uaed 

ite  a  gentleman's  ftretching  out  hia  neck  orer  a 

8«S 


hedge,  ^Xo  look  before  be  leaped:"— a  pause  in  hia 
**  vaulting  ambition,**  which  in  the  field  doth  ( 
some  delay  and  execration  in  those  who  may  be  in 
diately  behind  the  equestrian  sceptic  **  Sir,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  take  the  leap,  let  me** — was  a  phrase  whidi 
generally  sent  the  aspirant  on  again  ;  and  to  good  pur- 
pose :  for  though  **  the  horse  and  rider**  might  fall,  they 
made  a  gap,  tlurough  which,  and  over  him  and  his  stoed» 
the  field  might  follow. 

Notet.  Stanza zMii. 
Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another. 

In  SwirT*8  or  Horace  Walpole*s  Letters,!  tlunk 
it  is  mentioned  that  somebody  regretting  the  lose  of  a 
friend,  was  answered  by  a  universal  Pylades :  **  When 
I  lose  one,  I  go  to  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-house,  and 
take  another.** 

I  recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind. 
SirW.D.  was  a  great  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to 
the  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  ofaaenred  to 
look  melancholy.  *'  What  is  the  maUer,  Sir  William  7** 
cried  Hare,  of  facetious  memory.  **  Ah !  **  replied  Sir  W. 
'*  I  have  just  lost  poor  Lady  D.**  "  LoH  /  WhetlOt^ 
Quinze  or  Haxard  ?*'  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of 
the  querist. 

NoteS.  Sunzafix. 
And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Ozenstiem. 

The  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  said  to  his  soil,  om 
the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upoa  the  great  efieels 
arising  firnn  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mysliiy  of 
politics :  **  Tou  see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  litde  wi*- 
dom  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  governed.* 


CANTO  XV. 


Note  1.   Stanza  aviii. 

And  thou.  Diviner  still. 

Whoee  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  these  tiroes  to  avoid  ambtguttf^ 
I  say,  that  I  mean,  by  **  Diviner  still,**  Christ.  If  ever 
God  was  Man— or  Man  God — he  was  both,  I  nevor  ar- 
raigncid  his  creed,  but  the  use— or  abuse— made  of  iL 
Mr.  Canning  one  day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction 
Negro  Slavery,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  litUe  to  say  hi 
reply.  And  was  Christ  crucified,  that  black  men  might 
be  scourged  7  If  so,  he  had  better  been  bom  a  Mulatto, 
to  give  both  colours  an  equal  chance  of  freedom,  or  m 
least  salvaUoo. 

NoteS.  Stanza  XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmontft  embargoed  marriage 
In  bis  harmonious  settkmeot 

This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colonT  ■ 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  tha 
**  Shakers**  do;  but  lays  such  reetrictions  upon  it  as  pre> 
vent  more  than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  within  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Holraa 
observes)  generally  arrive  **  in  a  little  flock  hke  those  of 
a  fanner's  lambs,  all  within  the  same  month  perhapo.'* 
These  Harmonists  (so  called  Crom  the  name  of  their  sol- 
tlement)  are  represented  as  a  remarkably  flourishing, 
pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent  wntam 
on  America. 
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Note  S.  Sunza  xxxriiL 
NoreanraM  what  **»o  emiaent  a  hand**  meant 
Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  accuftomed 
to  call  bia  writer*  *♦  able  pens*'— *»  persons  of  honour," 
and  especially  *«  eminent  hands."    Vide  correspond- 
ence, etc.,  etc. 

Note  4.  Stanza  bnri. 


While  freat  Lucallos*  robe  triompkaU 

CThm  *■  famu) — youog  parthdf  e  filteti,  deck'd  with 

A  dish  ^  k  la  Lucullus.*'  This  hero,  who  conquered 
the  East,  has  le(\  bis  more  extended  celebrity  to  the 
transplantation  of  cherries  (which  he  first  brought  into 
Europe)  and  the  nomenclature  of  some  very  good  dishes; 
—and  I  am  not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  he  has 
not  done  more  senrice  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than 
by  his  conquests.  A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a 
bloody  laurel ;  besides,  he  has  contrived  to  earn  celeb- 
rity from  both. 

Note  5.  Stanza  IzviiL 
Bat  eTso  sans  '*  coafitarw."  it  no  leai  true  Is, 
Tbere  *•  prettjr  picking  in  those  "petite  puita.*' 

**  Petits  puita  d'amour  gamis  de  confitures,**  a  clasaical 
and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  flank  of  a  secoiid 


Note  6.  Stanza  Lcxxri. 
For  that  with  me  '■  a  "  aioe  qua.'  * 
Subauditur  **  Non^*  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

Note  7.  Stanza  zcri. 
In  short,  opoo  that  tohjeet  I  've  eome  qualms  Tory 
Like  those  of  the  Philosopher  of  Malmsbunr. 
Hobbta ;  who,  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that 
compliment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  decline 
their  riaita,  of  which  he  had  some  apprehension. 


CANTO  XVI. 


Note  1.  Stanza  z. 

If  from  a  sheU-flah  or  from  coehineaL 

The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether 

fiom  a  shell-fish,  or  from  cochineal,  or  fixMn  kermes, 

M  still  an  article  of  dispute ;  and  even  its  colour    eome 

■ay  purple,  others  scarlet :  I  aay  nothing. 

NoteS.  Stanza  xliii. 
For  a  spoil'd  carpet— bat  the  "  Attie  Bee  " 
Was  much  oontoled  by  hia  own  repartee. 

I  think  that  it  toot  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes  trod, 
with—"  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  !**—*•  With 
greater  pride,**  as  tho  other  replied.  But  as  earpeU 
are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably 
ausgires  me,  and  it  might  be  a  robe,  or  tapeatry,  or  a 
lable-cloth,  or  some  other  expensive  and  uncynical  piece 
of  furniture. 

NoteS.  Stanza  xlv. 

With  **  Tn  ml  ehamaaea  "  ftom  Portiaffale, 
To  aoothe  our  ean,  lest  Italy  dHMiM  faiL 

I  rameraber  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial  town, 


somewhat  surfeited  with  a  similar  (fiaplay  from  fcnip 
parts,  did  rather  indecorously  break  through  the  a^ 
plauses  of  an  intelligent  audience— intelligent,  I  meas, 
as  to  music, — for  the  words,  besides  being  in  reconAs 
languages  (it  was  some  years  before  the  peace,  ere  aS 
the  world  had  traveled,  and  while  I  was  a  coUegian)— 
were  sorely  disguised  by  the  performers; — this  mayorea^ 
I  aay,  broke  out  with,  **  Rot  your  Italianos !  for  ny 
part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat  !*'  Roasini  will  go  a  good 
way  to  bring  moat  people  to  the  aama  opinion  soom 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  soe- 
cesaor  of  Mozart  7  However,  I  state  this  with  diffidence, 
as  a  liege  and  k>yal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general, 
and  of  much  of  Roa8ini*s:  but  we  may  aay,  as  the  coo* 
noisseur  did  of  painting,  in  the  I'^ioar  of  Wak^fidd^ 
^*that  the  picture  would  be  better  painted  if  the  painter 
had  takim  more  paina.** 

Note  4.  Stanza  liz. 
For  Crothie  dartnc  shown  m  EoffUah  money. 
**  Ausu  R<Hnano,  are  Veneto  "  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  sea  waOs  betweea 
the  Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  walla  were  a  repubbcu 
work  of  the  Venetiana ;  the  inscription,  I  beheve,  i» 
perial,  and  inscribed  by  Napdeon. 

NoteS.  Stanza  be. 

"Untyii«  "  sqniies  "lo  fight  against  the  ehmhiB.*' 

"  Though  ye  imtjt  the  winds,  and  bid  thsm  fiikt 


Note  6.  Stanza  zcrii. 
They  err — *t  is  merely  what  is  eall*d  mofaaity. 
In  French  **  mobility."  I  am  not  sore  that  mokil| 
is  English ;  but  it  is  expressive  of  a  qoafity  which  ralkr 
belongs  to  other  climates,  though  it  is  sometimas  seat 
to  a  great  extent  in  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  m  as 
ezcesaive  auaceptibility  of  immediate  impi  iisiiiMS  ■! 
the  same  time  without  Umng  the  past;  and  is,  thoa||i 
sometimes  apparently  useful  to  the  poeseasor,  a  ■Ml 
painful  and  unhappy  attribute. 

Note?.  Stanza cii. 
Draperied  her  form  with  corioos  felfaaty. 
**  Curiosa  felidtas.** — PxTAoirius  A&bitss. 

Note  8.  Stanza  cziv. 

A  noise  Eke  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  ^«s. 

See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  PIoms 

Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schroepfer **  Ifari   W 

— ^was— wait  wolt  mich  ?** 

Note  9.  Stanza  czz. 
How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nooeotity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  hoal*s  idenliiyi 

**5A«dMPisto-mght 
Have  siroek  more  terror  to  the  sool  of  Ridiard 
Than  can  the  sa^f  sace  of  ten  thoosand  soUiem.'*  ela,  •■. 
Bf^RitkmdllL 
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foUowing  productions  of  Lord  Byron's  pen  were  not  published  during  hu  life; 
ih  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  them  which  were  attributed  to  him  upon  xmcertam 
!•,  they  have  made  their  appearance^  for  the  Jirst  time,  in  Mr,  Murray's  recent  and 
tative  edition  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Byron,  From  that  work  they  have  been 
ly  selected,  and  added  to  the  present  volume,  with  aviiw  of  rendering  it  in  every 
a  complete  edition  of  Byron's  Poetical  Works.'] 


AN   ALLUSION   IN  INGUSH   VCKSK  TO  THX    EPISTLK    **  AD   PI80NES,  OE  ARTE   FOETICA^** 
INTENDED  AS   A   SEQUEL  TO  **  ENGUSH   BARDS   AND   SCOTCH   REVIEWERS.** 


Ergo  fmifar  vie*  eotii,  leutam 

' ■  *  PxnraipMt 

ioR.x)ii.citc/>iMr.aM,aos. 

riELDINOS  AmUia,  VoL  iii.  BoukT  Cbap.  6. 


Itta  leimai  valal,  rxnraJpM  Mcaadi.** 


Atbena.    Cvpachia  CooTeat,  March  l«k,  1811. 

vould  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
J  canvas  with  each  flattorVl  face, 
lis  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 

((row  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  7 
Id  some  limner  Join,  for  show  or  sale, 
of  tionour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  7 
Dubost  (as  once  the  world  has  seen) 
God*8  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen? 
that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 

their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  (Viends. 
n«,  Moflchnti.  like  that  picture  seems 
t  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 

a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Ifhtmares,  without  head  or  feet. 

■nd  painters,  as  all  artists  know, 

ot  a  little  with  a  Iengthen*d  bow; 

m  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 

nt  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask; 

e  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dama — 

mmI  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

tur'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 

triot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends: 

laense  in  a  lofty  note  goi-s  down, 

less  passes  with  a  Ipgal  gnwn : 

my  ■  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 

ir  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain ; 

no  eapiti  cRrvicf>m  pictor  equinam 

-e  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 

je  collntis  mcmbris.  ut  turpiter  atrum 

It  in  piHcem  mulicr  forninna  supcrne; 

tum  admissi  ri^um  tencatis.  amici  7 

>.  Pisones.  i9te  tabtils  fore  libnim 

lilem.  cujus.  volut  leirri  somnia,  vane 

itur  species,  ut  nee  pes.  nee  caput  uni 

tur  forme.    Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

bet  audendi  semper  fuil  equa  potestas. 

I,  et  hane  veniam  petimusque  damuaque  rids- 

n: 

m  ut  placidis  coeant  immifia;  non  at 

ites  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

*ptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  profead 

*eua,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 


incliah  Mwvpapcr,  which  flndi  itt  wvj  abraad  wh«nvcr  ll.«rt 
lOMO,  I  mi  an  aoonant  dt  Uiit  dirty  dauber^  cariealnraor  Mr. 
th«  eoanqoent  aeiion.  kc    Thm  eircunutaaee  ia 


The  groves  of  Granta,  and  ber  gothie  balls. 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  aad 

walls: 
Or,  in  advent'rous  numbers,  neatly  alma 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or  the  river  Thames.! 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  ao  perliaps  may 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alebooae  slga; 
You  plan  a  vu$«—\l  dwindles  to  a  pM; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street— fating  and 
Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  review. 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till— true. 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire. 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  seribt) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peealiar  lore. 
I  labour  to  be  brief— become  obscare; 
One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  ikst; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  aft-aid  to  fly, 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  tbs 


I 

Unless  your  care's  exact,  your  Judgment  nies, 
The  flight  flrom  folly  leads  but  into  vice; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  aome  part* 
Like  ceruin  tailors,  limited  in  art. 

Assuiter  pannus;  cum  lucus  et  ara  Diane, 
Et  properantis  aquc  per  amosnos  ambitus  sgiw, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum.  aut  pluvius  describitor  aitat 
Bed  nunc  non  erni  his  locus;  et  forta^se  eapreasuB 
Scis  simulare:  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspea 
Navibus,  ere  dato  qui  pingitur?  ampora  e(B|ttt 
Institui:  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit? 
Denique  sit  quod  vis,  nmplex  duntaxat  et  nnosi. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  et  Juvenes  patra  dignl 
Decipimur  specie  recti.    Brevia  ease  laboro, 
Obscurus  flo:  seetantero  levia,  nervi 
DeAciunt  animiquc:  professus  grandia,  target: 
Serpit  humi.  tutus  nimium,  timidusque  prooeltast 
Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
Delphinum  sylvis  appingit  fluctibus  apnim. 

In  vitium  ducit  cuipe  fuga.  si  caret  arte. 
iEmilium  circa  Indum  fkber  unus  et  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  moUes  imitabitis  erecapiUo8| 


f  *«  Wte« pm  dMcrivttiA Mi  S»  «iM»</ « 
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For  fallicmflkins  BU/Wtheara  is  jrour  man, 

But  coats  rouiit  claim  another  artiMn  * 

Now  this  to  iiic,  I  own,  iM'oins  much  the  saroa 

As  Vulcan'n  ftrl  to  bear  Apollo's  frame; 

Or.  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 

Black  eyes,  black  rinffiets,  but— a  bottle  noael 

Dear  authors  1  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength. 
And  ponder  well  your  suhji^t,  and  its  length; 
Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  baar. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit's  siren  voice, 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  liis  choice; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  bis  song. 

Let  Judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line; 
Thia  shall  the  author  chooso.  or  that  reject. 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select. 
Nor  alight  applause  will  candid  pens  aflford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not  if  'tis  needful  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
(As  fPitt  has  furnish'd  us  a  word  or  two. 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do;) 
So  you  indeed,  with  care, — (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely)— may  invent. 
New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days, 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 
What  Chaoeer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  DrydMil  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 
Aa  well  as  William  Pitt  and  Walter  Scott? 
Since  tiMy,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
EnrichM  our  Island's  ill-united  tongues; 
Tie  then— and  shall  be— lawful  to  present 
Beform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament. 

Aa  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees. 
So  fade  expresaiona  which  in  aeason  please. 

Infeliz  operis  somroa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Neaciet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  eomponere  curem. 
Non  magis  esse  velim,  quam  pravo  vivere  naso, 
Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  matcriem  vestris,  qui  scribitis.  equam 
Viribus;  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potentererit  ree. 
Nee  facundia  deserct  hunc  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  hcc  virtus  erit  et  venus.  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  Jam  none  dieat,  Jam  nunc  debentia  dici 
Pleraque  differat,  et  pnescns  in  temptis  omittat; 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendia: 
Dixeria  egrogie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  Junctura  nnt^um.    Si  forte  neceaae  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Pingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
Continget:  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter; 
£t  nova  fkctaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fldem,  si 
Orsco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detoita.    Quid  autem 
Cocilio  Plautoque  daoit  Romanus,  ademptura 
Virgilio  Varioquc?  ego  cur,  acquirere  pnuca 
Si  possum,  invideor;  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Ennl' 
Sermonem  patriura  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit?    Licuit,  semperque  lieebit, 
Signatum  pnaaente  nota  prodooere  nomea. 

Ut  silviB  foltis  pronos  mutantur  in  annoa; 
Prima  cadant:  ita  verbonim  vetus  interit  etas, 
Et  juvenam  ritu  florent  modo  nata,  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  noa  nostraque:  sive  receptua 


Men  coanno  mortaia  wtfComannXj  oootent  with  om  toiler aad  with 
•M  bill,  but  fbe  man  p»rticolar  (cmtlemen  foaod  it  inpootble  to  eoaM* 
iMir  lower  (taroMBt*  to  the  naktn  of  fbetr  body  doOwt.  I  nnk  of  tlM  b»- 
glmiiK  at  1809:  whal  ntona  may  ban  linoa  tekea  pUoa  I  neithvkMiw 
feof  dour*  to  know. 

t  Mr.  Pitt  WH  llbtrd  ia  hit  aMitkm  to  oar  parilun«nt»rr  to^jw,  ai 
WIT  b«  MB  la  Miv  p4bUestiaa%  psrtkaUrij  Ite  Edi^wgh  Bntew. 


And  we  and  ours,  alas!  are  dne  to  fkte. 

And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a  data. 

Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  comaefte  caDi, 

Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals; 

Though  swamps  subdued,  and  mar»bea  drain*d,s 

The  heavy  ploughshore  and  the  yellow  grain. 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  vessel  from  old  ocean's  roar. 

All.  all  must  fieriflh;  hut.  surviving  last. 

The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past. 

True,  Bome  decay,  yet  not  a  few  rerive  H 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  tc  iMfi 

Aa  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  waga. 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page? 
His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  tlieroes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish  or  the  (Hend*a  complaiaL 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel,  rhyme  or  Maak? 
Which  holds  on  Ilelicon  the  higher  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suiL 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  aclfish  spleen. 
You  doubt— see  Dryden,  Pope.  St.  Patrick's  deaa.| 

Blank  verse  is  now,  with  one  consent,  alliei 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quiu  her  aide. 
Though  mad  Almanxor  rhymed  in  Drydea'a  dm^ 
No  aing-song  hero  ranta  in  modem  plaja; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  verae   foregoea 
For  jest  and  pnnl  in  very  middling  prnae. 
Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonta  sbow  the  ^ 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  < 
But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear. 
Poor  virgin !  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  yearl 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  bave  i 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero's  atata. 

Tftrra  NepCnnas  elaasea  aqoitonibos  areet. 
Regis  opus;  aterilisve  diu  palua,  aptaque  n 
Vicinas  urbca  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratma 
Sen  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  (Vugibus  i 
Doctus  iter  melius;  roortalia  facta  peribuat: 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos.  et  gratia  vivas. 
Multa  renascentur,  quse  Jam  cecidere;  eadenlgsa. 
Qur  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  assi: 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est.  et  Jus.  et  norma  loqnesi 

Res  geste  regumque  ducumqae  et  trisiia  Mil. 
Quo  scribi  poseent  niimero  monatravit  Horns nw. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  fhmmmj 
Post  etiam  incluaa  est  voti  senientia  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  anctor, 
Grammatiri  certant,  et  adhuc  tab  Jndice  lis  siL 

Archilocum  proprio  rabies  arniavit  iarobo; 
Hunc  socci  oepere  pedem  grandesque  eotlmnl, 
Alternis  aptnm  sermon ibus.  et  popolares 
Vincentem  slrepitus.  et  natum  rebus  atendtai 

Musa  dedit  fldibus  divoe,  puerosqne  deoram 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  laiaiBi 
Et  Juvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  referre. 

Descriptas  servare  vices  openimque  eotonai. 
Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salntorf 
Cur  nescire  pudens  prave,  quam  diseere  malol 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  eomica  noa  v«ll 
Indignstur  item  privatis,  ac  props 


t  Old  ballada,  old  playi,  aad  old  wooMD'b  ^ 
■MKfa  requeatMnld  wiao  orMwtpMclw*.  la&rt, 
albHdk\mm'.  tbuks  to  ow  Htbwi,  Wobm,  Md  ^ 

f  Mac  rieaos,  the  D— cisi,  aad  all  SwtflHIa^ 
tnr  tbdr  other  worlu  wuj  bo.  thna  ori|iaai«d  ia 
UKiT  retort  on  on  worthy  rifmia;  ftadUtoagblb*   " 
rata  tto  poetkil,  Ototr  poifBUKy  dctadi  ftosi 
ttewriton. 

D  With  all  (he  Tiilcar  aSfduM  aad  chtkal  ahk 
Arktoile  oo  ttwir  tido,  wlw  fNnaite  tkn  to 
byapafadtafdMlisa. 
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At  timet  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan. 

And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone; 

Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 

Where  angry  Townly  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 

Airain,  our  Shakspcare  limits  verse  to  kings. 

When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things; 

And  Hvely  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire. 

To   '  hollowing  Hotspur"*  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

*Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art, 
Tu  polish  poems;  they  roust  touch  the  heart: 
Where'er  the  ecene  be  laid,  whatever  the  song, 
Btill  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Whiche'er  may  please  you— anything  but  sleep, 
The  poet  claims  our  tears;  but,  by  his  leave. 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  fcign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Luird  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face. 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondroua  sly. 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man. 
And  actors  copy  nature— when  they  can. 
8be  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 
And  for  expression's  aid,  *t  is  said  or  sung, 
8lK  gave  ouK  mind's  interpreter— the  tongue, 
«Vbo,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
Jit  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense; 
a*erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  anything  but  wit. 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  cotna  Thyestx. 
Singula  qucque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  cnmmdia  tollit, 
Iratusque  Chreraes  tumido  delitigat  ore: 
£t  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 
Telephus  ct  Peleus,  cum  paup<'r  et  exul,  utcrque 
Projicit  ampullas,  et  sesquipedalia  verba; 
Si  carat  cor  spectantis  tetigissc  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto, 
Et  qaocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flcntibus  adflent 
Humani  vultus;  si  vis  me  flerc  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  mc  infortunia  ledent. 
Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loqu^ris, 
Aut  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo:  tristia  moestum 
Vultum  verba  decent;  iratum,  plena  minarum; 
IfUdentem,  lasciva;  severum,  seria  dictu. 
Fonnat-enim  natura  prius  non  inttis  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iraml 
Ant  ad  humum  moorore  gravi  deducit,  et  angit; 
Fost  ef&rt  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 
Si  dieentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Bmnaoi  tollent  equites,  peditesque  eadiinnam. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatar  an  heroe; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adhuc  florente  Juventa 
Ferridus;  an  matrona  potens.  and  todula  nutrix; 
Mereatorne  vagus,  cultome  virentis  agelli; 
CMebui  an  Assyrius;  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Argis. 

Aut  fiimam  cequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  fioge. 
Soriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem; 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer. 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armia. 
Sit  Medea  fetox  invictaque.  flebilis  Ino ; 
FwUdnw  Ixion ;  lo  vaga ;  tristis  Orestes ; 
8i  quid  inexpertam  scene  committis,  et  aadea 
Feraonam  formare  novam;  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit.  et  sibi  constet. 

Difllcile  est  proprie  communia  dicere;  tuque 
Beetius  Iliacum  carmen  deducts  in  actus, 
Oaam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus. 
Fnbliea  materies  privati  Juris  erit,  si 
Kee  circa  vilem  potulumque  moraberis  orbem; 
Koe  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres,  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 


rrUboUow,  MoftlBMrr-l  Omnir, 


To  skjirai  writers  it  will  nmch  Import, 
Wlivncfl^  a  If  i  Tip  their  fCLMici,  frDRi  conirbi^n  life  ore 
Wbi!ibf!^r  ihuy  evtk  appUu«e  by  «nii](  or  lear^ 
To  tiravf  d  "  Liinp  Valei/*  or  s  *'I*ear," 
A  tflir^H  Af  rakish  ynunKHm  wild  ft'om  schDol, 
A  w&mietin^  *' Perce  rjiiu,"  "r  pin  in  ^'John  Bull;;*' 
All  pernciii^  please,  when  Tiniure'tf  vnic  pnvaili^ 
ScoUiith  or  lri>^h.  born  in  Wilts  or  Walea. 

Or  follow  comniun  fame,  or  forge  a  plot. 
Who  cores  if  miiniic  heroes  lived  or  noil 
Oop  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  aCQna: 
Make  II  a|*penr  an  if  il  mjrfit  have  ^n. 

If  somcF  l>rawcin»ir  jfni  nttpm  tfi  draw, 
Frc«eta  liiin  rxviiig,  and  nt>o\'b  nN  Isw: 
If  femuli  fdrir.4  In,  yutir  scliime  are  plinn'd, 
Mttcbeth'K  Uttct^  dame  it  ready  to  your  hand; 
Fiji  lirat*  and  trricLcrry.  fiir  gOExf  or  eviU 
Cuiiaiaiiec,  Kjn£  RiEliard,  Ilaiulfil,  and  thtt  Derlll 
But  if  a  II pw  ilrrffign  you  dnre  effay. 
And  freely  wniiiler  frum   the  bipalen  way, 
Trtifl  lo  yaiiT  characters,  till  all  be  part. 
Preserve  coiieirilcncy  from  flrst  tu  I  ait. 

Tia  bard  ift  vftiiiurd  where  our  be  I  ten  feU, 
Or  leiirl  fresh  inlercft  to  a  iwicet^ld  tale; 
And  yei,  pErchnnce,  't  is  wiwur  lo  prefer 
A  backnf  j'd  pliil.  than  cImok^  a  new^  and  «rr. 
Yet  ciijiy  iitil  tea  cl^ie^ly.  but  reeord, 
Meire  Justly,  thought  fm  tljought  than  wuid  fijr  wort; 
Nor  iracis  your  prolcilypo  i)i rough  narrow  K^aya, 
Bui  only  follow  vthete  be  merits  praliie. 

Ffir  you.  younisr  bardE  ^^llom  Uc  It  Less  fiite  nuj  Icirf 
To  iRrruble  fin  tbn  nud  uf  all  wiM  read. 
Ere  your  llt^t  »ci>rt!  ^f  can  tfi*  time  unrolli, 
Bi* ware— fur  G'td*  taKc  donl  begin  like  Bcnvl« If 
"  Awake  a  IniiikT  and  4  loftier  strain;" 
And  pray,  wbal  r»il3o\%H  from  Ihis  lh>ilinc  brain  I— 
tj(^  sialcs  to  Bfjuth^y's  level  in  a  Ificie, 
Whose  epic  inuui^ams  never  fail  *ii  mice  1 

Vmlv  pffflf-m  proffrre  piidor  vetet.  mt  operta  lei. 
Nf  c  sic  inciples,  its  scnptor   Cycijrus  olim: 
"  FoFTMnam  rrlanii  nanlib*!,  et  tiobite  beJium." 
Quid  Jj^iitiiTL  »arjilq  fcrH  hie  prtimuffior  liiatn 
rurtimuut  monies;  nnvceXur  riiliculu9  mun. 
(iLiaatni  tr-cimt  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  ieiept^l 
''  litc  mi  hi.  MuMi,  vjrum  capiB]  pn«i  troipori  lYqjfli 
Qui  mure*  hominum  muUorum  vldit,  et  urbes/* 
Non  film  11  ni  ex  fuljinre.  p*^  ex  fomD  dafe  lucem 
Cngilal,  m  titw^toAa  rietiine  mirnculi  procnat^ 
AnllphJ^l*^n,  Scyl  tarn  qui?,  et  cum  C>  elope  Chary  bdiiiL 
Nee  T^^litum  Dimnedis  ab  interilu  Mdesgrt. 
Nee  gemino  bellutn  Trojanuni  ffrditUT  ab  ovo. 


l/f  Mf'  C  HmtHrUdJ  Ctih  a  rtviirw  4Lb»  dKMMri)  to  ttfiiif  vi^iflKl 

t|iir  jv*m.  tf  tw  ^titW  "■  Amatf^A^m.*    Tbn  pImM  mad  ipKiiaxa  frmiiMm 

aivch ;  bu1  t  bopn  pmlbtf  to  olTieud  Mr  T^^Wtid  ttof  ti«  Crirj^v  bf  l^finw^ 

If  Mr.  TiiwutftHl  wH:CfiBil|  iQ  hii  UKkrlik iDdTt  u  Uwrv  u  rcaM«  hi  tcipe, 
bo  I*  much  14  ill  IhA  pdiIi]  bi  ttArXA^  \n  Mr^  CumttrrL^  ed  U^i  bnsflDC  hun 
!►?  fnix  Vkt  imtlic !     BifT  II I L  IJjl  «>e|kirul  iii  irf  iria,  ,\  out  Xm  i9<HilfT*r 

^  ht[}i£r  the  [irtfi^BTiErE  ^iqiUjr  ^t  H^  y\!^^  H\AA\n,t  u  Wit  litnb  cmnfttHdl/ 
11*1  hu  do!,  ^r  T*i*liif  *Tr*riailmH**thirh.fT'J'iiii]nfphiiif  fijTlni:il¥+bj-d» 
ripping  hit  ii^fximeEilrmbMT  incu'msd  Ihq  hibrd  f*f  iiijunji|t  Mr.  Tp#« 
fod'*  fuiun  pmKKtt.  Mr.  CiamtwFtiWt  iT*-|i'«e  fil^n^i  I  i^Jl  nt*  dl^fV^ 
ni»a  b;  tV  Hmtiitilts  U-iIhu^b  tit  Ibf  \ir*'i^)  itt^  Mr.  T"*tn«.wl  mbrit  feOf  Wf" 
pCHr  HI*  ^llAloJ  by  UliU-ChTl  biT  BrfVlitlJh  IQ  tllH  tu(p!BlJi]lii.     I  WJ*h  ll»  ■BUUT 

■Jt  Uh  VBCtiBt  br  aa  wiiL  himvlF,  ^od  n^a^\  Iw  'rutr  btrpr  hi  i^  *tif  f^ 
efiy  «v1«lH«d  w[>  flnrB  tlrt  bsUif*  « ^wr*  Ll  Ibtt  MPikm  w.\h  ic^Jkt^^  fcwtft*, 
CutirkfTMn.  *.t  A  t^nh^mK  tiK  11 17.  Wilftii-,  Pyr,  >»]  ^]  <  bt "  dull  ol  i»«| 
lad  prncnt  di]rk.^  Uvn  ]  T  he  :*  un  i  JfiJron,  m  qii  f  It  bf I  (cr  thut  JMCb 
TTK*i ;  if  b«4  :i  /7{<inir,  id  .f  nJiVnachu'.    1  itwuEd  J<v1»  iriTH^  i  Jf<rf>uA(ptB  - 

BW,  Stf  »  JpWiHi*  Han,  ID  (llfiTlM  fedTl»,  Wf  TT    II    K*f  iddTT^Sfcl    kfr  VUB  itill 

l'«Mii:^r.  Mr.  TowNOTDd  bM  lb*  crBit*4l  difflcnJCun  l^r  iMuuuifri  Iml  i| 
inDqurrLiv  Ibrm  be  if  111  find  enplAytawal ;  fh  bKTiA|  «mq<»fml  Ibcb,  kk 
ir«»>id.  I  ki¥Mr  hw  nil  ^  tkr  ■aibMer^  iri^,  th*  (nli^'i  onutuDMllf.^  US 
1  ini  jft^id  tjji,»  ft  ilr  Icvh  Mt,TDi>iMW  rn  fcbcw  Hi*iii  Mt«»  TbiKI  wfcs 
iiiniirfii.  ukl  lltfAr  wtiTi  Jli  fMii,  w<^■^  Im«t  Ibbi  Atlk>»AJBd  »l  !■  Wed  to  fi^ 
wbkh  tiiTt  mo-r  <74  Jr.  r  «rykT  rh«E  Mr.  Tr^nrruPHf  1  i^wi  win  be  f^ 
A»t^-'— bff  will  iM»ii  kuw  aivkJM  iFslT  4o4tfa  m-^  Id  aTt^iblihl  tbll  « 
^vitalur  1'}'  CTLitkp. 
Thv  ktxnv  lAU  #v  wntfM  bcAm  tfat  ittifaitr  mm  ItW^Bd  of  1^4ite» 
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Not  to  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  aire 

The  temperM  warblings  of  his  niaflt«r  lyre; 

Soft  ai  the  );t>ntler  br(>athing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  first  disiibedience  nnd  the  fruil" 

He  speaks,  hut  as  hi:«  subject  sw«'Ils  along. 

Earth,  heaven,  and  hades  echo  with  the  song. 

Btill  to  the  midst  of  things  ho  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  nil  already  done ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  acene; 

Ciivee.  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight. 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness— light; 

And  truth  and  fiction  with  sue*  art  compounds, 

We  know  not  where  to  Ax  their  several  bounds. 

If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 

What  wwlhes  the  manyaeaded  monster's  ear; 

If  your  heart  triunjph  when  the  hands  of  all 

Applaud  in  thunder  at  tlie  curtain's  fall. 

Deserve  those  plaudits— study  nature's  page, 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age; 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 

Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told. 

Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days. 

Hit  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  bis  plays; 

Till  lime  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 

And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens  1 

Behold  him  freshman !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  ♦Virgil's  devilish  verst-s  and  his  own, 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse. 
He  flies  from  T— v— Is  frown  to  " Fordhani's  Mews :" 
(Unlucky  T— t— 1 1  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils  and  by  bears  f.) 
Pines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions,  threat  in  vain, 
Before  bounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash. 
Civil  to  sbarpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 
Constant  to  naught— save  hazard  and  a  whore, 
Yet  cursing  both— for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease. 
The  p-x  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees); 
FooPd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  be  wastes  bis  term  away, 
And,  uuexpeird  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. 
Master  of  art^I  as  hells  iind  ciubsl  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name ! 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire. 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 
Bays  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 

Semper  ad  evcntum  festinat ;  et  in  medias  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  qua 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relin<|uit: 
Atqtie  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris* falsa  rcmiscet, 
Primo  nn  medium,  medio  ne  discrepct  imum. 

Tu.  quid  ego  et  popuhis  mocura  desideret,  audi. 
8i  plausoris  eges  aulKS   mnnentis,  ct  usque 
;  Sessuri.  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat; 
^tatis  cnjusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusqiie  decor  natiirin  dandus  et  annis. 
Reddere  qui  voces  jam  Kcit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  hiimum ;  ceMit   paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Collifit  ac  ponit  temere.  et  mutatur  in   boras. 
Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto. 


•  HarwT,  fbe  ebvutator  of  the  firadatim  of  the  blooii,  and  to  iiiif 
•mr  Virri'l  in  hia  eotacy  of  alrairxrioa,  and  njr.  •*  tht  t»ok  bad  a  dwa.** 
^ow,  t«ch  a  character  m  1  Btn  copying  wna\d  pnilMbly  Aiii(  It  away  alaa, 
tut  nther  wUh  ihtt  the  devil  ba.1  the  book ;  not  from  any  dialtka  to  tha 
inel,  but  a  well-l^unrlpd  horror  of  henmeten.  indead  the  psblie  adiool 
MBame  of  **  lone  and  •hort"  is  eotnufh  to  befet  an  antipathy  to  p^aHj  lor 
Hm  rwldne  of  a  mao^  life,  and.  perliaps,  m  far  may  be  an  advaatace. 

♦  "  fnfandum.  retina,  Juh«  renwarc  dolorem.*'    I  dan  Mf  Mr.  T— ♦— I 

S>»«nnui  I  mean  do  ttfr»ta\)  will  indervtand  ma;  and  it  la  Bo  OMttar  wto- 
ler  any  one  elae  doe*  or  no.— To  the  above  rTentt,  »  qusque  ipat  nlMrriaui 
«idi  el  qtiorum  pan  ma^na  foi,"  all  ttma  and  ttTm$  bear  taatimony. 

I  "  Hell,"  a  (uniQ^-botwe  *o  called,  where  yoo  riik  little,  and  an  cksat- 
9i •  food  di«..  **  Club,"  a  pleaaant  ptnr^tory,  wbera  yoa  loasaMNi^  sad 
SIS  spf  fuppoasd  to  lir  cfasstad  at  all 


Sits  in  the  senate;  geU  a  son  and  heir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unleM  when  call'd  to  dnet 
His  wn's  so  sharp— he'll  see  the  dof  a  peer  I 

Manhood  declines— age  palsies  every  limb; 
lie  quits  the  scene— or  else  the  scene  quits  hsm; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves 
And  avarice   seizes  all  ambition  leaves; 
Counts  cent,  per  cent.,  and  smiles,  or  Tainly  fttti, 
O'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  young  Hopefiirs  deMs; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lesrans— but  to  die; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  bard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time,  save  tiroes  like  tbsse; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot, 
Elxpircs  unwept— is  buried— let  him  rot! 

But  ft^m  the  drama  let  me  not  digre«, 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  yea  kn 
Though  women  weep,  and  hardest  bearu  are  sliirU 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  bsaii, 
Yet  many  deeds  preserved  iii  history*s  pagq 
Are  better  toM  than  acted  on  the  stage; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye. 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  Prench— 
Bloodshed  His  surely  better  to  retrench; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  thoagh  but  in»sliow; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trirk. 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  aick. 
Not  on  the  suge  tbe  regicide  Maebeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  evrv,  or  as^rc  bear? 
A  §  halter'd  heroine  Johnson  sotight  to  slay— 
We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play. 
And  (Heaven  be  praised  I)  our  tolerating  timst 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes. 
And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  wouM  qsaki 
To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake  I 
Because,  in  scenes  exciting  Joy  or  grieC 
We  loathe  the  action  which  ezeeeda  belief: 
And  yet,  God  knows  I  what  may  not  authora  to* 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  **  berotnes  VmV 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  eao. 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 

Gaudet  equis  canibasque,  et  aprici  gramiB*  caapi; 
Ccreus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utiliam   Urdus  provisor,  prodigus  srts, 
Sublimia,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinqaere  pciiil 

Conversis  studiis,  Ktas  animueque  virilis 
Qunrit  opes,  et  amicitias,  inservit  bonori; 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laborsl. 

Mulia  senem  conveniunt  incomonoda;  vd  fMi 
Qurrit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  tisael  mA', 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministfal. 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri; 
Diflkilis,  quKruius.  laudator  teaBporis  acti 
8e  puero,  castigator  censorque  minoiHim. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venieutes  coamoda  srniM. 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  ferta  aeailas 
Mandentur  Juveni  partes,  pueroque  virilca. 
Semper  in  adjunctis,  woque  morabimur  aplia 

Aut  agitur  res  in  seen  is,  aut  aeta  refsitar, 


f  «  Ircoe  bad  to  ipaak  two  lloea  with  Ow  bewHriM  foasri  kvsaftiW 
the  audience  cried  out  •  Mordv  T  and  ah*  waa  oMinl  to  te  emWOTi* 
^tt^^-BonotWi  Lift  of  /otouon. 

R  In  tbe  poatacripl  totha  ''Cartle  9|iec«NPMr.  Lnria  tolk  «.  ttrfts# 
Macks  were  uaknovm  in  Enfiairi  at  the  |mriod  of  k«  actiaa^  yOsI* 
made  tba  aoachmoiiin  to  aai  off  tbe  aoeaa ;  and  if  ha  conM  Wet  |»*** 
tbe  efKeet  "by  makii«  his  hcroiaa  hloe"— I  quoto  ha»— niM  hi  «irii  li* 
■u4ih«P 
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Of  all  the  moniuttui  things  Td  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did  ; 
Where  ifood  and  evil   persons,  rijrht  or  wrong, 
Elage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  in  song. 
Haii.  last  memorial  of  our  foreign   friends 
VVliich  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hecporia  lends! 
Napoleon's  etlicts  no  embargo  lay 
*yn  whores,  spies    sinfrers,  wiftely  shipped  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Whtire  rustics  earn'd,  and  now  may  beg,  their  bread; 
la  all,  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeepor,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  the  orchestras  he  pays  to  hear, 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  "encore;" 
Squeezed  in  "  Pop's  Alley,"  Jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  taste  of  ease 
Till  the  dropped  curtain  gives  a  glad  release; 
Why  this,  and  more,  ho  puffers— can  ye  guess  7— 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  I 

80  prosper  ennuchs  from  Etniscan  schools 
Give  us  but  fiddlers^  and  they  *re  sure  of  fools  I 
Sre  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk* 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?) 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleas'd  with  morrice-mumm'ry  and  coarse  Jokes. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known. 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan. 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
*ris  strange  Benvolio  suffers  such  a  show;t' 
Buppressing  peer!  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place, 
Oatlis,  boxing,  begging,— all,  save  rout  and  race. 
Farce  followed  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her  prime 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time : 
Mad  wag  1  who  pardonM  none,  nor  spared  the  best. 
And  turn'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers, 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers: 
••  Alas,  poor  Yorick  I"  now  for  ever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Footc. 
We  siaile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  nwoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
^men  "  Cnrononholonthologos  must  die," 
.Vnd  Author  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschds)  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit 
ind  smils  xX  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 

Begnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem 
duam  qn«  sunt  oculis  subjecU  ndelibus,  et  qua 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.    Non  tamen  intns 
Digna  geri,  promes  in  scenam;  multaque  tolles 
Kx  oeulis,  quaj  mox  nnrret  facundia  Drasens. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coqnat  exta  nefarius  Atreus; 
Aat  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
Uuodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula.  quw  posci  vult,  et  spectata  reponi. 
Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindiee  nodus 
inciderit.  •  •  *      .  ^ui      1^ 

Ex  noto  Actum  carmen  sequar.  «t  sibl  quivis 
gperet  idem:  sudet  multum,  fhistraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem:  tantum  series  juncturaque  pollct; 
Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accodit  honoris. 


Yes,  friend !  for  thee  Til  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  "Vive  la  bagatelle  1** 
Which  charm 'd  our  days  in  each  iEgean  clima. 
As  oA  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme. 
Then  may  Ruphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past. 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  lasl 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's^  bed. 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Now  to  the  Drama  let  h^  bend  our  eyes. 
Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  liesj 
Corruption  foil'd  her,  for  she  feaf'd  her  glance; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance  1 
Yet  ^Chesterneld,  whose  polish'd  pen  inveighs 
'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays; 
Uncheck'd  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 
And  damning  dullness  of  lord  chamberlains. 
Repeal  that  act !  again  let  Humour  roam 
Wild  o'er  the  ntage— we've  time  for  tears  at  homej 
Let  "Archer"  plant  the  horns  on  "Sullen's**  hrowi 
And  "Estifania"  gull  her  "Copper]!**  spouse; 
The  moral's  scant— but  that  may  be  excused, 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis*  skill; 
Ay,  but  Mackhnatb's  example — pshal — ^no  more! 
It  form'd  no  thieves— the  thief  was  form'd  before; 
And  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse.lT 
Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 
Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men! 
Nor  burn  damn'd  Drury  if  it  rise  again. 
But  why  to  brain-scorch*d  bigots  thus  appeall 
Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  seal? 
For  times  of  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope; 
Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 
As  pious  Calvin  saw  iServetus  blaze. 
So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 
E'en  now  tb'  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 
Faith  cants,  ^erplex'd  apologist  of  sin  1 
While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  lovee. 
And  Simeon  kicks  where  ♦•Baxter  only  '•shoves." 

Whom  nature  guides,  so  writes,  that  every  duaet, 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once; 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails. 
And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  Adls. 

Let  pastoral  be  dumb;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Popef 
Yet  bis  and  Philips'  faults,  of  different  kind. 
For  art  too  rude,  for  natare  too  refined. 

Silvis  deducti  caveant,  me  Judice,  FaunI, 
Ne  velut  innati  triviis,  oc  pene  forenses, 
Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  vervibus  anqnam. 
Ant  immunda  crepent.  ignominiosaque  dicta. 
OflTenduntur  enim,  quibus  est  equns,  et  pater,  etics: 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 
iEquis  accipiiint  animis,  donantve  corona. 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecla,  vocatur  iamboa. 
Pes  citus:  unde  etiam  trimetris  accrescere  Jussit 
Nomon  ianibeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus. 
Primus  ad  extremum  vimilis  sibi :  non  ita  ] 


•  -  The  fin*  tlieitTieil  T«m?<en»iitioOT,  entitled  •  Mfrtertee  and  Moral!- 
tiM,*  w«r«  fMcnMy  ewidrf  at  Chrirtnut,  by  WMki  (aa  Ow  od/  P««»« 
«rho  eooM  raad),  and  laf  eriy  bf  the  dfrgy  and  atudcntfl  of  the  omtwiitiai. 
Tl»e  dnunatb  pnmm  were  uwwIIt  Adaou  Pater,  Ccdaetb,  Fkith,  Vlca," 
4e.  kc—Vie  rTarfon'f  HMoty  of  Bngluh  Poetry. 

t  Iteavotio  doe«  not  brt  ;  but  erwr  mm  whn  maintalnt  net-hanm  h  a 
Hmaoier  of  all  the  ctmoomitaal  evils  of  the  lorf.  AvnMias  to  bM  b  a  lit- 
S*  Dharioiiol.    !•  it  an  eicu)|ntion7    I  think  not    I  neyer  fat  beard  a 


t  tender  FlatoH  pillow  a  volaa*  of  the  Jfinwt  of  Sopkir*  wm  fem 
day  be  died.— ^Mic  Avttetanu,  lkPmm»,ar  Diattim  Umtita^  9  • 

able.  De  Piuvr  caMs  it  a  Jest  book.— Cvmbertaad,  In  hi*  Obeerrer,  t« 
moral,  like  the uyinf^  of  "  Publiu  CjrrtM." 


§  Hit  «peccli  on  the  liceMim^  act  ie  one  of  hit  ■ 

II  Michael  Perei,  the "Cop|Mr  CafitaiB,'*  in  **  Ri^  a  Wlfc  and  MM 
Wife." 

%  Jerry  Cdlief>%  owitimeiey  with  Com(rev«.  Jke.  eo  tknHl^)sel  «*  tt 
drama,  is  toe  wall  knnw«  to  ivqaire  fartliar  cosniDcnt. 

••  "  Baxter's  Shove  la  hcavy^-d  ChrWiana."  The  vtritabto  tito  sf 
book  one*  in  itood  reimte,  and  likely  enoufh  to  he  so  afain.— Mr.  fBmtm  1 
thi"  very  bglly  of  hel.ef!i.  and  eaatixator  of  "  «ood  worta.*  Re  b  aMf  N| 
parted  by  John  Sfickka.  a  Uboarer  in  the  Kame  viiygrard  >-^  I  isy  S 
morn,  for  acemdiog  to  Johnny  in  foil  eonfrejatiMi,  *♦  iro  fufmfm  IMS  i 
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Inntnict  how  hard  the  medium  'lis  to  hit 
Twizt  too  much  polish  and  too  conr«e  a  wit. 

A  vulghv  scribbler,  certea.  slands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest. 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  thH  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  kni;;ht! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faulU!  his  wit  hath  made  them  past, 
Unmat(;h*<l  hy  all,  save  matchless  Hubibras! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line. 
This  measure  moves  a  favourite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  fi»et  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  sorious  strain. 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 
Whose  fluctuations.  t»;ui1cr  or  sublime. 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  Judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  few  admire— irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  but  't  is  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  Britieh  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  g'owing  thoughts  confine, 
licst  censure  hover  o'er  some  faulty  line! 
Remove  whatever  a  critic  may  suspect, 
To  gain  the  paltry  sufllVage  of  "eorrectr' 
Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise? 
'  Ye  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease. 
By  doy  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen. 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  Jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrone  the  ancient  rules. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools ! 
Tliough  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears. 
Detect  with  fingers  in  default  of  ears. 

Tardier  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures, 
Spondeos  stabiles  in  Jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens;  non  ut  de  sode  secundi 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.    Hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  trinietris  apparel  rams,  et  Enni. 
In  scenam  missos  niagno  cum  pondere  versus, 
Aut  opene  celeris  nimiuni,  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoraUe  preuiil  artis  criniine  turpi. 

Non  quivisvidct  imniodulata  poemata  Judex ; 
Ct  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 
Idcircone  vae?r,  scribamque  licenter?  an  omnes 
Visuros  pcccata  puieni  mea;  lulus,  el  intra 
Bpcm  veniae  cautusT  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exemplaria  Graxa 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
f^udavere  sales;  nimium  pntienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulle.  mi  rati;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legilimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragice  genus  invenisse  Camena 
IHcitur,  el  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
due  canerant  ngerenique  peruncti  fiecibus  era 
Po*t  hunc  peraonir  dallsque  repertor  honestc 
Asrhylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignii, 
A  docoit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothurno. 

m ill  ?etiii  hit  comoBdia,  non  a\ne  vuiiia 


Tn  sooih  I  do  not  know  or  greatly  care 
To  lenru  who  our  first  English  strollers  were: 
Or  if.  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art. 
Our  muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days, 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stoaa 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause, 
Tliough  too  licentious  for  draroatie  laws: 
.\t  l#>Rst,  we  moderns,  wisely,  *tis  confest. 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  Jest. , 

Whale'er  tbf>ir  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  naught  untried; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  ikveat 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  coaU  cltiB 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  like  Pope,  to  polish  by  the  way? 

Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  anaults 
O'erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  qnires  offtall^ 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where'er  we  (kil. 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
He  only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  os  madl 

But,  truth  to  say,  most  rhjrmera  rarely  gaard 
Against  |hat  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth. 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  f^oui  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please. 
The  name  of  poel  may  be  got  with  ease. 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  Juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  betide  a  lake. 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake;* 
Then  print  your  book,  once'  more  return  lo  town. 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  dovi. 

Am  I  not  wise  if  such  some  poets'  plight. 
To  purge  in  spring  (like  Bayes)  before  I  write? 
If  this  precaution  soften'd  not  my  bile. 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style;    * 

Laude;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excjdit,  et  via 
Dignam  Ictre  regi ;  lex  est  accepla,  ehontaqve 
Turpiter  obticuii,  sublato  Jure  nooendL 

Nil  inleutalum  nostri  liquere  poetc; 
Nee  minimum  nieruere  dccus,  vesticia  Grcca 
Ausai  dest'rere.  el  celebnere  doroestica  fkcta 
Vtl  qii  praetextns,  vel  qui  docuere  togataa. 
Nee  virtute  for»H  clarisve  potentius  armis. 
Quam  lingua,  Latium.  si  noii  oflRsnderet  uaofli 
quenque  poetaruni  lima;  labor,  et  mora.    Vos,  6 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  sM 
Multa  dies  el  mulla  lilura  coercuit,  aique 
Prcsectum  deries  non  castigavit  ad  ungueat 

lugenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  et  exclndit  aanos  Helieone  poetaa 
Democritus;  bona  pars  non  ungues  poaeiv  crat 
Non  barhain :  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitaL 
Nanciscelur  enim  pretium  nomenoue  poets. 
Si  uibus  Anticyris  caput  inaanabfle  nonquan 
Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.    O  ego  lavna. 
Qui  ptirgor  bilem  sub  verni  teroporis  boraal 
Non  alius  faccret  mcliora  poemata:  venun 
Nil  tanti  est:  ergo  fhngar  vice  cotis,  acutua 


*  As  fuD'wt  a  lonor  at  Ltcinm  biimeK. 
bin,  be  one  day  aMnalor,  tmiiof  a  beltar 
iMsai  bt  cwpi^  vis.    iadafrf— ». 
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i  (perhaps  my  feelinfs  are  too  niee) 

purchase  fame  at  such  a  price, 
ir  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel, 
at  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel, 
e  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 

rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part; 
race  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song, 
1  ray  own  example,  what  is  wrong. 
I  modern  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 

at  well  to  think  before  you  write; 
f  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 
you  trace  it  to  the  fuuntain-hcad. 

0  has  learnt  the  duty  which  he  owes 

1  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes; 
lels  his  deportment  as  may  best 
itb  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest; 
es  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are, 
I  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar; 
ze,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise, 
his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophize; 
be  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 
exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

nes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  told, 
much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 

empire  o'er  the  public  mind 
nding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 
y  Greece!  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
}  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
;nerou8  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
imerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts, 
(save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 

and  short"  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
pi  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
f  saved,  my  lad, 's  a  penny  got.'* 
.  city  birth!  from  sixpence  take 
is,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make? — 
."— "  Ah,  bravo !  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  I 
U  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 
hose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes; 
:e  will  tell  you,  that  the  father's  right 
s  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 

I  quJR  fcrnim  va'et.  cxsors  Ipsa  secandl: 
et  orticium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  doccbo; 
irentur  opes;  quid  alal  formetque  poetam; 
jceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error, 
•ndi  recte,  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons. 
ji  Socraticoe  poterunt  ostendere  cliartx: 
le  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequontur. 
icit  patrise  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis; 
amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus.  et  hcspes ; 
it  cnnscripti,  quod  judicis  otiicium;  que 
in  bellum  missi  diicis;  ille  prorVcto 

p(>rsons  scit  conveniontia  ctiique. 
re  exemplar  vita;  morumqtic  jiibebo 

imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces, 
lum  speciosa  locis,  morataque  recte 

nullius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte, 

oblectat  piipulum,  ineliusque  nioratur, 
rersus  inopes  rerum  nusripque  canone. 
I  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
iqui,  pra;ter  laudem  nullius  avaris, 

pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 

m  partes  centum  diducere:  dirjit 
klbini,  8i  de  quincunce  remota  est 
luid  superat?  poterat  dixisse — Triens.    Eu! 
teris  servare  tuam.    Redit  uncia:  quid  fit? 

An  hiec  animos  aruso  et  cura  peculi 
nel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 
nenda  cedro.  et  levi  F>;rvanda  cupresso? 
rodesse  volunt,  ant  delectare  poetie ; 
lul  et  Jucunda  et  ipon^-a  dicere  vits*. 
d  pra»r.ipip«.  esto  brevis:   ut  cilo  dicta 
nt  animi  docilog,  teneantque  fideles. 
iipf-rvncuum  plcno  de  pcctorc  manat. 
30 


For  poets  (says  this  sage,  and  many  more,*) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old. 
Discovers  little  silver  and  less  gold. 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine. 
Is  poor  as  /riw,t  or  an  IrisJi  mine,^ 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both,— to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  desiga 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack. 
For  brains  may  be  o'crloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth. 
And  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth: 
Expect  no  cre<!it  for  tr>o  wond'rous  tales. 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales  I 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense, 
Maturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once:— that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
Tlie  patronage  of  Paternosicr-row ; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall  pass 
(Who  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass); 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead. 
And  cross  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is't  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
.\nd  wayward  voice?,  at  their  owner's  call        • 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall; 
Dogs  blink  their  cover,  flints  withhold  their  spark, 
.4nd  double-barrels  (damn  them!)  miss  their  mark.f 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view, 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend. 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string. 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  IHavard's  fate  o'crtake  Dim,  who,  for  once 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce: 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa,  sint  proxima  veris: 
Nee    quodcunque  voh-i,  poFcat  sibi  fabula  credi: 
Neu  pransie  Lamio>  vivum  piierum  extrahat  alvo. 

OnturiK  seniorum  airitant  expertia  frugis: 
Ceisi  pnctereunt  austera  poemata  Khamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punctum.  qui  luiscuit  utile  dulci, 
I^clorem  delect  a  ndo,  pariterque  monendo. 
Hie  moret  sra  liber  Siwiis;  hie  et  mare  transit. 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  asvum. 

Sunt  dclicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimot ; 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manttfl 

et  mens, 
Poscentiquc  gravera  persa^po  remittit  acutum; 
,  Nee  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paadl 
OflTendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit. 


•  I  InTc  not  the  nriiriiikl  bf  me,  bvt  <he  ItilUm  truulatins  run  an  CbHow* • 
— '*  E  tiiM  cnn  ■  tarn  endtn  molto  ftnuufantcche  na  p>dredevlidrrkopci>> 
meHt.  chp  m»  Hiflhtrin  col'iri  r  prrfezioni  qnnto  talento."  A  linic  faracr 
oo:  **Si  liwanodi  nJo  nrl  Punato  le  minirra  i1*  nm  r  i1*  iTftnln  *  fiha 
MStont  dti  Dutehau  dt  Signer  Loekr.    Vmtlian  tiHicn. 

t  *•  Iro  ftaperior :» this  n  the  nine  bener  who  bored  wilb  UlTiea  Ar  a 
pouitd  a(  kids  fry,  which  he  loit,  aad  hall  a  dozes  teeth  haidee.— 8ae  (Mf^ 
acy.b.  18. 

{  The  Iriafa  fold  nine  of  Wickloir,  which  yields Jaat  on  eiKmgh  lo  twcv 
lijr,  or  gild  a  bad  guinnu 

§  A*  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberly  ofdamniDK  Hoener,  to  whoa  be  waeaadtr 
fTpat  oWifcaf  iooa— ''./^td  Hamrr  (damn  Am  /;  emiW—M  meT  be  pr—si 
thet  any  bf^fv  nr  any  thine  may  be  damned  in  vcne  by  poetical  lleawt}  ai, 

1  ni«e  at  accident,  I  betc'ltaTe  to  plead  m  illuetnoaa  a  prwaadenl. 

B  For  the  rtory  of  BUy  Harard'i  'n^wly,  lee  "  DtviesV  Life  of  On* 
rirk."  I  bel^ete  it  |.  "  Rrtrofmi.'' or »« CUHea  the  FiT«t.«^-Tbe  noMBt  ■ 
wan  known  to  be  hit.  the  •hoirc  thit.Dcd,  and  the  bookarJIei  ttitmtlo^im 
tlie  cuatoniry  nun  for  the  eopyrifht 
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At  flrit  none  deemM  it  his,  but  when  his  name 
Announced  the  flict— what  then  ?— it  lost  its  f&me. 
Though  all.  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  dose, 
In  a  long  work  His  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light, 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims!  ye  whom  chance  or  choice 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  muse's  voice, 
Jteeeive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  conoede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  beads  indeed! 
In  these,  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar: 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows;  you  must  be  last  or  first: 
For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes. 
Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. 

Again,  my  Jeffirey! — as  that  sound  inspires. 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires! 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel. 
When  Southerns  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel. 
Or  mild  Eclectics,*  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  "good  works." 
• 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.    Uuid  ergo? 
Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 
Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret;  ut  citharoDdus 
Ridetur,  chorda  qui  semper  aberrat  eadem: 
CKe  mibi,  qui  roultum  cessat,  fit  Chsrilus  ille, 
Ctuero  bis  terve  bonuni  cum  risu  miror;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dnrmitat  Homerus 
Verum  operi  loncro  fast  est  ubrepurft  somnum. 

(Jt  pictura.  poesis :  et  erit  que,  si  propitis   stes, 
Te  eapict  magis;   et  qu»dam.  si  Inneius  abstes: 
Hrc  anial  obscurum;  volet  hscc  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  que  non  formidat  acumen: 
Hec  placuit  semel ;  hec  decies  tepetita  placebit. 

O  major  Juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  patema 
Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis;  hoe  tibi  dictum 
Telle  memor:  certis  medium  et  tolerabilo  rebus 
Recte  concedi :  consultus  Juris,  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti 
Messale,  nee  scit  quantum  Cassellius  Aulus: 
Bed  tamen  in  pretio  est:  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concassere  columue. 
Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors. 
Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver 
Offfendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  ccena  sine  istis 
Sic  animis  natum  invcntumque  poema  Juvandis, 
Bi  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Lodere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoetusque  pile,  piscive,  trochive,  quiescit, 
Ne  spisse  risum  tollant  impune  curone: 


•  Tb  dM  Edeetie  or  CbiiftinD  Rrripwen  I  have  h>  rrhirn  tbanlK  for  th« 
tVfBor  of  that  charitr  which  in  1809  iodueed  them  to  ezpreM  k  hope,  that  k 
Ainc  (beo  pabliahcd  bjr  me  mirht  lead  to  oertaio  oomtquenccs,  which,  al- 
tbnoffa  ntunil  enoach,  rarely  ciine  but  ruhlf  from  rrvennd  lip«.  I  refer 
ttma  to  Uleir  own  pa^n,  where  they  coo<ratalated  themcrlTes  oa  the  proa- 
pact  (if  a  tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrry  and  myaeir,  from  which  moie  crea*  good 
«M  (e  aceme,  provided  one  or  both  were  knocked  on  (be  head!  Haviaf 
nrvived  two  fwt  and  a  half  tboae  **  Elefiea"  which  thej  were  kindly  pre- 
pariBf  to  review,  I  have  no  peealiar  meto  to  rivi  Ihem  '*  ao  in3rfal  a  tron- 
H«k*  eseept,  iodard,  **  upon  compu'aioo,  Ital ;"  but  if.  aa  David  lan  in  Iha 

••RlvalB,»»it»hwildcninelr  ' -        .        . 

na.willwe.SirLuciat?" 
ladle 


**bloiody  iword  and  nn  fichlinf,"  we**  won't 
I  do  not  know  what  I  had  done  to  these  Ec- 


ladie  fcaUemen :  my  works  are  their  lawful  petiuisile.  to  be  hewn  in  pieeaa 
like  Afii^,  if  it  ahnuld  aerai  mrat  unto  them ;  bnt  whj  thev  thoald  be  la 
aodl  a  hurry  to  kill  off  their  author.  I  am  iKnonnt.  *'The  nee  ii  not 
ahvaya  to  the  twift  nor  the  battle  to  theBimmr:"  aod  now.  aa  tbeae  Chrie- 
tiana  have  **  imote  otc  on  one  djeek."  I  hold  Ihem  up  the  other ;  and  in  ra- 
torn  Ibr  their  irood  wiahea.  ipve  them  an  opportunity  of  rapealini;  then.  Bad 

aeOier  aet  of  men  eipretd  aoch  lentimenta,  I  ahoakl  have  amitad,  aad 
them  to  the  *'  recording  anxel,"  hot  from  the  phariaaea  of  ChrietiaailT 
iaeeocy  miirht  be  ezp«v*ed.  I  can  aawre  thew  brethren,  that,  publieaa  and 
immr  aa  1  am.  I  would  not  have  treated  **mine  eoemy\  dn<  Ihua."  To 
Adw  Ihem  the  •oimiority  of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever  the  Revereod 
Maaaiv.  Simeon  or  R«m«lin  ihnuld  be  engiged  in  avcn  a  conflict  aa  that  in 
f  ftidk  Ibey  rraueeled  mr  to  fall,  I  hope  they  may  eaeapc  with  bring  '*wii^ 
ss'ooiy,  aad  ttftl  Hcavkifda  my  ba  at  biHi  te  aam  Vha  Wlu 


Such  are  the  genial  feelings  tboa  canat  claia. 
My  falcon  fli»i  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin's  beasu  of  chase* 
For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  paee. 
Arine,  my  JeflYey !  or  my  inkles*  pen 
Shiill  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men; 
Till  th<^  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas!  I  cannot  ** strike  at  wretched  kemcs.** 
Inhuman  Saxon  !  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  muse  aad  heart  by  choice  ao  wholly  ttaiB«? 
Dear,  d — d  contemner  of  my  sehodboy  song*. 
Haxt  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's  wnwgi* 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  couldst  bid  me  Meed, 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed? 
What!  not  a  word !— and  am  I  then  ao  low? 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foeT 
Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent? 
No  wiu  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent? 
So  Jest  on  "  minors."  quibbles  on  a  name. 
Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  I 
Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood. 
And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood? 
On  shore  of  Euxine  or  .£gean  sea. 
My  hate  untravelPd,  fondly  turn'd  to  thee. 
Ah!  let  me  ct'asc;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 
From  Corydon  unkind  Alexisf  turns: 
Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  fbrego, 
Nor  woo  that  anger  which  be  will  not  show. 
What  tlien?— Rdina  starves  some  lanker  son. 
To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun: 
Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  fbaad, 
Aa.bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  leaa  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  fh>gs  fbr  fiib; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry. 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pie; 
[f  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime. 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  toaeh  a  gna; 
Will  be  who  swims  not  to  the  nver  ma? 
And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knoeka 
Must  go  to  Jackson  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil. 
None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease. 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets  when  they  plaaia 
Why  not?— shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  witT 
Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate. 
And  lived  in  flreedom  on  a  fair  eatate; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  paeka, 
To  all  their  income,  and  to  twice  ita  («z; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  (kuti. 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt? 

Thus  think  "the  mob  of  gentlemen  ;**  but  yon. 
Resides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule,  ^ 

And  print  not  piping  hot  fh)m  Soutbey's  school^ 

Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  flngere!  Quid  ail 
Liber  et  ingenuus  presertira  census  eqnestren 
Summnni  numniorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  onai. 
Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva: 
Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens;  si  quid  lanen  oIm 
Scripseris,  in  Metii  descendant  judicis  aurea. 
Et  patris,  et  nostras  nonumquc  prematur  in  f 
Membranis  intus  positis.  delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris;  nescit  vox  missa  revertL 

Syivestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  t 
Cedibus  et  virtu  foedo  deterruit  Orpjbeos: 


t  laTaaiM  aliuD,  ii  to  hie  CMlidU,  Akiks. 
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aaotlidr  Th«liib4  ipp4>ftr«j^ 
fiJl  spare  u*  fir  at  le(L0i  nine  yeim 
,y^^  So^Xhtty  !*  priy— but  don't  be  vein— 
foiif  lost  Lhreo  wof  kt— and  half  the  n«it. 
thi*  vajg  silvicel  ntice  pibtiflh'd,  bo6\a 
•t  lie  reuin'd^fmai  (toilrj^-cnoktl 
'MwdcK/'  with  "Pitcutlu/'t  instead  cif  Punth, 
«i  hkick  to  Uyito  an  m.  trunk  It 
I,  Wfl  learn  from  Civld  nnd  Lcmprivra, 
riid  hemsla  but  wnmtn  by  ibe  e«r; 
be  tiddJed  nt  ilie  present  HonrH 
^u  tbft  Uou»  WQJtxicif  in    the  Tower; 
Am  phi  on,  mch  wi^re  miiiBirElfl  then, 
t  9t.  FauFA  without  the  md  of  Wrrn. 
I  waa  JUBtiea,  nnd  the  hardi  of  Greece 
I  tban  comtablei!  t-i  keep  The  peace; 

coitkoldom  wiib  niu^b  apijlauaei, 
tnty  meetifiiB^  nnd  enforced  the  Liiwi„ 
1  crown  iudueniie  witb  rer^^rtuiMg  iKytbcflf 
cd  Iho  ehuich  without  demMndimg  tithai; 
M>  th/oughout  all  Jlettaii  nnd  the  East, 
I  wai  a  prophet  nnd  a  ptJ^t. 
kl-eatAhti'ih'^d  bfiArd  of  Joint  control* 
kingdoiuja  jn  the  cnro  of  BOulit. 
jm  the  ntnrtjal  Hom&r,  fpic'a  princ«t 
tlng^ft  be^n  in  f^xhion  ever  linct?; 
TyrtiBLji,  when  th>s  Spiirrani  warr'd, 
tg  leader,  but  a  Infty  harrl,) 
valJ'd  Ithoote  had  resUttfd  \ong^ 
the  fortr^iu  by  the  faros  of  iiiiii^, 
i^rade*  prevaU'd,  in  (inic*  of  old« 
ttone  Apollo'fl  will  wnt  told. 


thrf  bi4  kicly  lJ«d  i.aol!li«r  aam*i  In  bU  Uil  io  tlge  -  Cdtib  cf 
4jm(«v  Lbf  wqltct  pT  ItW'^  Ilc,  kmljita  »A  Alt  iiMluku  hiJ  ■ 

Dir,  do^IK  bl£TT7i1h  brbdev  of  tfu  ]PkJi>Ji  n^nn  ctn^l,  t*u  jJii*?)- 
t  f4  '^  aot  la  jenpgirif  :^  he  niibvj  al^mfi  ei('pc>^  4  lAJjr  of 
[bn  ^iuppiri(on  bullcFiB  i  *1  fn  vi  (djucmt  [taJdi^t),  pnieiirkJ 
ime  «l-<p4'nir.  mik]  ■  lukfjnt'exir,  uid  lI  IuI  rbin*^  Ti^fi:r«i«) 
til  gw  n  pu^tdbcr.  T]*e  aafFirlBDAtw  wi  wu  p>ttc  fiw  ^(f ,  ited 
!•  qii£j-te  i><hrfv«]||i  fap  tnJ  lAlMtUb*  Ifcip,  »Thic}i  pniTiid,oi 
i«ve  tR«B  Mf.  *kiuEh«T^  '■>'  twiii'k^  lu^alicntr  of  iiiiJtlnc" 
,  Ihil  it  hv  imtr  liin:*  b««u  he^nl  i?f,  ih^uiih  wiuh  BiiiDnln 
Ifas  DMeeat  ccjmiuIhI  aE  Aklflnptiii  Dthdi*^  pL^trx  itri-mcvrp^ 
ll  Tkta  M  tT  raii}-,  lb«  cr<TT:i4i«rS  inqntri  Lwui^bj  tn  a  v i^Kltci  ,pf 

ifiwe  rimAc  ^fkJl^t  thtf  "'  CuJlc  <^  K  rluiTJ*'"  (H^t  W  iJii^l)  Ihr  ll^TV 
I  fri^fj  ^brripliiEM),  it  f*  ill  Im;  EnvJ  try  III   (nCn  lir^t  lAildii.  ID 

Ka^HJ,  CilnjyL  P^H  nf  {"-imtiri*,  'Siti^  of  Aen,  Umr  koltrifk, 
kmb  ll^  Gr^E,  *r«  lh«  iludm  dT  1b«  iwai'vi    iuntrx     TIha 

ym,  BuwIe*.  puad  tht  balLinivi  of  iit.  S(i|Kiik>i  rvV-  11;^  «>»}«  u). 
udora,  w  i  ill  ba  cm  ptdf nJ  i»  *it  m^*  m^Afol  ^mSi^  1^+  ftuNr'tV 
4Ae  i  n  IIh  'Sen'rh  cou  rt-    Thr  ^-jIiI  k  sm  nmj*i j  twiJI  t|w 

rtiltirt  >.u  p villi i^ijflwi  "Cn(i«  nf  R^faqmft^^AA  kiiliDf  >3'1t 
n^i' tAJi tnr,  it  ii ]i  nmd  4ciiV t>C'«4Eh Sn n I  nnd C*ni ^tVEl, siod  nn' 
fwjdIlwT,  ll]  ilViH/T  ihrli'i'^  T^lUnttnf  irhmli^ib  ttpcBUt  LB  the 
Lrn<Ht  nE^mivr  -inf  llh■[^tl,  by  eIib  hv,  S~«ib«y  Ji  r<Ji1r>r]  "Ibp 
»|  triqrr  I  ii'Jil*  e^  lh#  Jajt."  Aup,  ea  ■Bcnad  lb6<k(Ji%  it  £«n  Ix  iki 

w4lr  (iivaiimtiE  iip"t  SnllKr^'H  blii>.V.it]lt^  Plitir  S^lh-^,  » 
,  H  i|^  ^'  E<r^iiiitB  af  i]ii^  pviia]  I  num  vjili^  1  «n  witjf  Hkr< 
lt>ih  in  i44<]t  jf »>J  cntnp4n^+ 

raoAir  ^n  tha  JcfLl  Jtebjnn  Ibo-rcf" 

f«  1^1  iJefiqnl  m  Pb«  iii^li  pnt[ui4i  I  tiH^  if  EufSu) 

la  DBC.  AC  a,  1>R  ti  mail  m  Ar.  irsl  HCh  cAniik 

I  JIR,  11C:»  irw  9i|[|»l  in  tbr  Iw0  At..  41' H.  tt*|li  ^->  f^b,  tihl  1hf> 

•  HIUE  111  Iht  Jin^lF  JbCjt :    IIliLlv(Jnn%  \hf  bJt  tX:  kt  r^'Ml  1't  Hk 

B  4Ti«£(n  ■*  bittl  It  aJwiWH"*  ilC— Tb*  *Ji1nr  rt|  TltC  E^tintjIifYh 
I  AM  !lk*  fM'  ^  rb^  lh*i™nt  hl^^  b*  tii»  ^tiibiiti;  r  In*  1m»  .MiEy 
^i« ;  t  ii  Ihfl  finff  iTirnfiilla  i'  pilw:t"«id#  -  Pun*  AiimirtWr'^ 
9  ^'  FaaDe'^  \*  n-vt  f|uit4.'  wi  ItnUdtcl^Ei'  u  llf.  ^iuHvt'^  ^  ^'^u 
I  Tri  1  «iM  AfTBi-l  1Im  |iViicliiH*a  h»  bn'li  murp  F^vih  ^nd  pci«V 
i«^«— i'Ht^  fV*ly  rJ  '"iCf"  ]"-rj— '^wa  nyr  [u'ri.itic  m^iWi^J. 
I*i4||r  vit  III  r^ntip  nr  «  h>iii''k.<^'l  Fnivh^lMin^Klp  whrtut  tilie 
ulJ  faf  cirTTcl  wi'b  rb«  tbaniCfl  i^f  rbt  Am  ItixT- 

K  TlurfM'*  fthr-fift«ili  (hi  "trillKb^HA  'rf  whi(*  J  rp^  *t  Wf*liif 
r  ErfHr  (9l  C-i£kQitf^»n«L     If  ill  14  te  4iMibtiHi»  I  tl^iill  bjf  m. 

la  qmtf  tmin^ 


i4  bid  vml^  i?ux7]n»  ihn  t'ni  ^  i^r^i' ^  '^f  EJiolfUFxIi^  f|.tniM*lvp* 
LhA"nn>l|v  nl  f1«rwict.'*!-ii4i  ii'>iHt>'y  cliiAmt  ti  m  fa\(  %o- 
■nrrfn  it  teip  ilia  ■' Br.pf  rt' SPirdu^H'*  ha  Ipfcl  JUir    Jm.^*^   |wii> 

I  IDd  a  int^i  IkmclUaff^  HM'-r  lI,     At  lj*r  it  WJ^  -f*cid<d  lij  ^pf- 

HBflft  HtbiD  laotT  tiv  li»  1it»R  llt<  'wullarBf  Jjxbf  CtnalA' 


Tfaen  If  your  varae  to  wbftt  ftll  rtn«  ihould  b«^ 
And  godji  wer4  not  iijhained  oo't^  why  ibomld  frcf 

THn  muse,  like  mortal  feninlea^  i^sy  be  woo'di 
tn  turns  iht^'IJ  seem  n  paphinn  oi  a  prude; 
Fierce  n§  a  bride  wlien  firi^t  flhe  fi^eN  nfTrighl^ 
MiUl  0.3  the  aanif!'  upan  the  si^cond  ni^ht; 
Wi3d  ni  Ltie  wife  of  nldiTUiAii  or  peer, 
^ow  for  Uu  irrace,  and  now  4  jsrenadierl 
Her  ^yci  beseem,  h^r  ht^wi  iMlt^i,  her  «>i». 
Ice  iu  a  crowd,  and  Lava  when  alone, 

Tf  virrse  h«  9t1Jdil^d  with  eoml  shnw  of  sn^ 
Rind  Nature  alwny*  will  pcrrorm  her  part, 
Thnufh  without  ^etiinit,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit.  we  loalhti  an  artiUcial  •train; 
Yet  art  and  nature  Juin'd  will  win  the  priitf, 
Uolen  they  act  like  ui  and  our  alliee. 

The  youth  who  tfnins  ti?  ride  or  run  a  raet 
Mim  bi'ar  jirivatiiiii  with  nntufhed  face^ 
Be  caird  to  Inbuur  when  he  tbinki  to  dine. 
And,  taarttcr  itiil,  leave  wtsnchiug  aud  ht>  wIda. 
Ladies  who  e^n^,  at  ItTAst  who  iiinf  nt  sight, 
Have  folio w'd  Muiiie  through  her  fwrthett  tJifht; 
But  rhymeri  toll  you  neither  more  uof  t^Hi 
*'  fve  ijnt  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press;'' 
And  lhat'#  eimneh;  thfu  vvrite  and  print  so  faatH- 
If  8a  tan  taltii  the  hind  mail,  wbn^d  be  last? 
Thipy  Ktorni  thtt  fyp^?*,  ihey  puhiiab,  one  and  all, 
Thty  kap  the  counter,  and  Ih^'y  Leave  the  italL 
Provincml  qiai<lent(,  men  of  high  eommand^ 
Yep,  bftmnei*  have  ink'd  thi;  bli>f>dy  hand  I 
Cash  cannot  ijuell  theut ;  PoUia  \^\ny'A  this  prank, 
iTben  PlHPbLit  flrst  f>iur»d  cnVlii  in  a  banhi!) 
Not  all  tbe  JJvinif  only,  bcit  thc!  dead, 
Piiril  an«  AS  fliiet»t  »i  an  Orpk^ttt^  head;j 
rieninM  all  their  days,  they  poithumouily  thrlv^^ 
Dmif  up  fn^n  duit,  tboiiRh  bitricd  when  all  vet 
Hcvjewa  record  thit  epidemic  crimo, 
^HiLiKe  "BooHi  of  Martyra"  to  the  rnge  for  rhjini» 
Alas]  won  worth  i\ni  scribbler!  oflen  soeo 
la  Muminf  Post  of  ATonthly  Magazine. 
There  lurk  hi*  enrlif  r  inyK ;  hut  noon,  hot-prwti 
Iti'liohl  a  qiiartf}  —Tails  muut  tell  the    re«t. 

Diet II A  oh  hoc  Ipnirrt  tieriw,  ritbidopque  li^onea; 
Uictm  et  Atnphi^nn  Thr^bancf  c<jn<fitnr  nrcie, 
1^%a  iU'ivetf  *inuf  te^itudinlf.  et  pr^H^e  blanda 
Djc^^riT  quo  vi'llrtL  fnit  hfte  vapk^iitirL  qu>>ndam, 
Ptiblica  privati*  stK-j-rnere;  sacra  pfofanis; 
Concubiiii  prohibr'ri'  V'a|;ri;  dan?  jura  luaritJi; 
Oppida  nifiliri;  lepes  incidere  li^no, 
^k  U'mnr  el  nomon  diiiniis  vatihns  ntque 
tJnruiinihut  venit^    Po^t  ho#  invieniA  Hmaertija 
TyTtKUsqnc  mari'i  nniniiiA  in  Martit  b^lln 
Vef^ihu*  i:xn<iii^;  {lictie  ^^f^r  carniina  iu^rtcia: 
Kt  Titf  mnnvirfliTi  kin  eai:  et  irratra  refum 
Pii-riis  leiitEiia  mndiN :  Ndii*qu«  Tf'pcrtna, 
Kt  Innj^nrum  tip^mm  finis :  ne  forte  pudorl 
iMx  tibi   Muu  iyrn-  miI'Ts,  H  emitof  Apallo. 
Nni'irn  AiTi't  Undabilt-  carmen,  an  artfl^ 
QijirFitum  rsit;  e-n  nii^c  Atudimn  biiic  divitu  reiia, 
Nirt:  rLitli>  i;nid  prr'Hiit  f  iik'O  ioicenLUia ;  alieriua  ais 
Alt^-ra  pinKit  opnut  n<B.  et  conjoiai  amice. 
Out  Ktudi't  riptntatn  cur  ah  C'niliiiiterv  inHarn, 
Multa  tolii  fi^ittjue  pfit-t;  sndavit.  et  altit; 
Ahntinnit  Vi*iuTe  et  vino:  qui  Pythia  can  tat 
Tihicen.  didicit  pri<iii,  extiiniiirqne  maffi^trum. 
Nirn?  Aiiii*  e^r  dJ^ifu^r":  eso  mirn  pofmata  ptinj;o: 
Oecnp.'t  extremitm  ^cnhien ;  inihi  turpe  Fcliiii;ui  eat 
£t,  quod  ni>n  diiljclH  uan^  uescire  fjiterj. 


I  Tii4ti  i^q^giir  JTI1 '^'^r't' 1  papul  ■  CVMi|IV  ^n|l«S^ 

V.'i|rircl  Hurvil.i^n  TmJ  »pJi.  p'  fnrt*+i  lnnnm 
Ali-  marrupi  K^irriliem  !  i<  ►fn-i  tutirnip  Ttrabvl  I 

mlB  MAAloHt  i'lmiH  rif^—Gmwtm^  iw.  ■ 
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TbAn  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre*g  precarious  chorda 

To  muK-mad  baronets  or  madder  lord«. 

Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 

Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale! 

Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft: 

The  cobbler  laureates  sing*  to  Capel  Loffllf 

Till,  lol  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  hears, 

Adda  an  ell  growth  to  hiH  egregious  ears ! 

There  lives  one  druid,  who  prcparps  in  time 
*Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme; 
Racks  his  dull  memocy,  and  his  duller  muse. 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 
If  friendship's  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish'd  usage  of  hifl  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  nught,  to  him? 
He  vents  his  spleen  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 
9omc  folly  cross'd,  some  jest  or  some  debate; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gathef*dgall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you've  dared  to  frown. 
Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town ; 
If  so.  alas!  'tis  nature  in  the  ninn— 
May  heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can! 
Then  be  it  so;  and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fVesh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink. 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink. 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould. 
Be,  (what  they  never  were  before)  be  sold ! 
Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a  monster  now, 
In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow) 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court. 
Some  rhyming  peer— there's  plenty  of  the  8ort|— 
A.11  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
(Ah  I  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn  I) 


•  I  bef  Nathaniel*!  pardon ;  he  m  not  a  cobbler ;  tf  b  a  toOor,  bat 
Capel  Lofn  to  rink  the  profeaion  in  hn  preface  to  two  pair  of  paaL 
paha !— oT eantoa,  which  b*  wished  the  public  to  try  on  :  W  the  iieva  of  a 
patiTO  let  it  oat,  and  an  far  nxtd  the  ezpente  of  an  advertiaenMnt  to  hit 
eoaotrrcailomen.— Merry ^  »  Moorfield'i  whine"  was  nothing  to  all  thi% 
Th«**I>rila  Cnacam"  were  people  of  »tnie  education,  and  no  prorcaaion ; 
l«t  then  Arcadiana  (*'  Arcadei  ambo"— bumpkim  bo*h)  lead  o«t  their  na- 
tive  nonaeme  without  the  unallcat  alloy,  and  leave  all  the  ahoea  and  small, 
eiotbn  in  the  parith  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Elegies  on  Endoanres  and 

naanator "-    ""' ..----...       .       ■.    ,  ..     

when  the      , 

aaj  OB  War"  is  produeed  by  the  ninth  part  of  a '' pcet." 

"  And  own  that  niru  tucn  poets  mane  a  Tale.* 
Did  Nathan  arer  read  that  line  of  Pbne?  and  if  he  did,  why  sot  take  it  as 
his  motto? 

t  This  well.meaninf  gentleman  has  spoiled  aoote  excellent  ahoMnakars, 
•ad  been  acceannr  In  ibe  poetical  undoing  of  many  of  the  indostrious  poor. 
Nathaniel  Bloomiield  and  his  brother  Ro)>by  have  set  all  Somcraetahire  sing- 
faig ;  nor  has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  one  county.  Pratt  loo  (whoonce 
WM  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  patmnage,  anrl  decoyed  a  poor  fel- 


n  the  parith  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Elegies  on  Endoanres  and 
Gunpowder.  Sitting  on  a  shofiboard.  they  describe  fielda  of  battle, 
)  only  blood  th^  ever  aaw  was  shMl  from  the  finger ;  and  as  *•  £a> 


Jtt  into  pnelrr ;  but  he  died  iluring  the  operatioa,  leaving 

MM  ehild,  and  two  volamea  of  ** Remains  '  ulieriy  destitate.  The  girl,  if 
she  don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  shoe^naking  Sippho, 
may  do  well ;  but  flie  "  Iragotties"  are  as  rickety  xs  if  they  had  been  the 
•fl^ne  of  an  Earl  or  a  Seatonian  priie  poet.  The  patraos  of  this  poor 
lad  are  crrtainly  answerable  for  his  end,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  indictable  of- 
fence. Bui  this  is  the  least  Ihey  have  done,  for,  bv  a  refinement  nf  barbari- 
ty, they  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  ridiculous,  I7  printing 
what  he  would  have  had  sense  enoui^h  nrv^r  to  print  himself.  Cenea  these 
rakers  of  •'  Remains"  come  under  the  statute  axainat  **  reaurreelion  men.'' 
What  does  it  sijcnify  whether  a  ooor,  dear,  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up  in 
Sufgeons*  or  in  ^latirmers'  Hall  ?  Is  it  an  bad  to  unearth  his  bones  aa  his 
klunders  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  gibbet  hi*  body  on  a  healh,  than  hn  soul  in  an 
•ciavo  ?  "  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  bt ;" 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  knew,  if  a  man  who  baa  passed  ihrough 
life  with  a  sort  of  eclat  is  to  find  hinmelf  a  niouiitebank  on  the  other  aide 
«f  Styx,  and  made,  like  poot  Joe  Blacked,  the  Uoghingstoek of  paf)gatory. 
Tlie  plea  of  publication  n  to  prtnride  for  the  child ;  now,  might  net  aon*  of 
•his  *'  Sutnr  ultra  CrBpidum*s"  friends  an<l  seducers  have  donea  deottt  ac- 
tion without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography  ?  And  then  his  inaeriptioa  n>lit 
min  so  many  m'idiciims !— To  the  Dutchess  of  Ho-much,  the  Right  Hon. 
Se^nd-vSo,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sonieborfy.  these  volumes  are,  fcc.  ikc^— why, 
Uiis  is  doling  out  the  "  soft  milk  of  de<licalinn"  in  riHs.— there  is  bat  a  (mart, 
atid  he  divides  it  among  a  dozen.  Why.  Pratt,  badst  thou  not  a  pafT  left  ? 
Dost  thou  think  six  families  of  diMinc' ion  ca;.  nhare  this  in  quiet  ^— Thm  ia 
a  child,  a  book,  and  a  dntiraiinn :  aend  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  toIobm  to 
tin  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  ihe  devil. 

t  Here  will  Mr.  GifTonl  allow  me  lo  introduce  oore  m*n»  to  his  notice 
die  soJe  snnrivf»r,  Ihe  •'ulfiitiu*  Romammim."  the  last  of  Ihe  "Cnaean- 
■  J*—^  Edwin"  the  « profnond."'  by  our  Lady  of  Punishment!  here  he 
m  •  'sirtty  as  io  the  days  of  '^  well  uid  Baviad  tb«  Correct*    I  thoo^' 


Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light. 
How  would  the  preacher  ttirn  each  rueful  IstC 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  briefl 
Yet,  since  't  is  promised  at  the  rector's  deatli. 
He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 
Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line. 
(The  Lord  forgive  him!)  "Bravo!  grandl  divine!' 
Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  flatt'ry  fed. 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread,) 
He  strides  and  sumps  along  with  creaking  boot, 
Till  the  floor  echoes  bis  emphatic  foot; 
Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye. 
As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die! 
Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart;— 
Rut  all  disemblers  overact  their  part. 

Te  who  aspire  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  "suMime;** 
But  if  some  fViend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  mj, 
"  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away,** 

♦         •         •  Si  carmina  condes, 

Nunq'iani  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  lateitet. 

Q.uinrilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige,  sodes. 
Hoc  (aiebat)  et  hoc:  melius  te  posse  negares. 
Bis  terquc  cxpertum  frustra,  dclere  Jubebat, 
Kt  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 
Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles. 
Nullum  ultra  verbum,  autoperam  insumebat  inaM 
Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 


Fitgerald  had  been  Ute  taU  of  poeqr,  b«t,  alM !  he  b  oriy  9»fmti 

A  FAMIUAR  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EnTTOR  OT  THl 
MORNING  CHRONICLE. 
"  What  reams  of  paper.  Bonds  nf  ink," 
Do  sosne  men  spoil,  who  never  think  1 
And  so  perhapa  yoall  aay  of  om, 
In  which  jyoor  rwders  may  agree. 
Still  I  wnte  00,  and  tdl  too  why; 
NothingV  so  had,  yoa  eanl  daay, 
Bat  may  instnet  or  eatertaie 
Without  Uie  risk  of  giving  pttiu. 
And  shoQld  Toa  doott  what  I  aseert, 
The  name  of  Camden  I  ir — ' 


Who  novds  read,  and  oft  amintaiaM 

He  here  and  there  anow  knowledge  gatoV  • 

Then  why  not  I  Indulge  my  pen, 

Thoegh  f  no  fiime  or  profit  gaia, 

Tet  atiay  amac  yoar  Mle  mea ; 

or  whom,  tbouch  aome  may  be  aeven, 

Others  mar  read  without  a  sneer  ? 

Thus  much  premised,  I  next  procaad 

To  give  you  what  1  fed  my  creed, 

And  in  what  followa  to  display 

Some  humoan  of  Um  paaing  day. 
ON  SOME  MODERN  QUACKS  AND  REFORMBII. 
In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  varioua  oouraea, 
Tfaoorh  strange,*!  is  trve,  weoftanfial 

It  knows  not  its  rcaoarccs : 
And  men  throogh  life  asRime  a  pert 

For  which  no  talents  they  poMs, 
Tet  wonder  that,  <vith  all  their  art. 

They  meet  no  better  with  siiifisi 
*T  is  thus  we  see,  thmogh  hhH  earaar. 

So  few  excel  in  their  profesaiofi ; 
Whereas.  wooH  each  man  but  appear 

In  what  ^  within  bisovm 


We  should  not  rae  such  daily  quacks 

(For  quacks  there  are  in  every  art) 
Attempting,  by  their  strange  attacki, 

To  meliorate  the  mind  and  heart. 
Nor  mean  I  here  the  staxe  alone. 

Where  some  deserve  Ih'  applane  ther  meat| 
For  quacks  there  are,  and  Omj  well  known. 

In  either  house,  who  hnM  a  seat. 
Reform 's  the  order  nf  the  day,  I  bear, 

To  which  I  enrdially  aaent : 
Bat  then  let  this  r^orra  appear, 

And  evVy  class  of  men  cement 
For  if  you  but  refbm  a  few, 

And  olhen  leave  to  their /u/I  tent, 
I  frar  TOO  will  but  little  do, 

And  find  yoar  time  and  peine  mim|)«BL 
Let  each  man  to  his  pnet  aasignM 

By  Nature,  take  his  part  to  act, 


An/l 


then  few  causes  shall  we  find 
To  call  each  man  we  meet— a  qoeck.* 


•  For  sneh  every  man  ia  who  either  appears  to  be  wlnt  be  iaaot,«rtfM* 
to  be  what  be  canaoL  ' 
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vitlen  eflbrts,  you  return 
eodinent,  and  be  nii8wcr8,  "Rurnr* 
;  throw  your  papor  in  the  fire, 
thoughts,  or  follow  hiti  di>iiire; 
bard!)  you  scorn  to  cond«rcf>nd, 
;  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 
irced  thiii  bastard  of  your  brains,* — 
lo  wonlH— I've  only  lust  my  pains. 

I  only  pri7^  your  favourite  thought 
(idly  do,  aod  authors  ought; 
friend  annoy  you  now  and  tlien, 
bole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pun; 
hrow  your  ornaments  aside— 
n  than  all  the  world  deride. 

paMngos  too  much  in  shade, 
ubt  obscure  one  verse  you've  made; 
s  "a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
ling,  wliich  may  seem  absurd; 
;rifle8  lend  to  serious  ills, 
food  for  crilics.t  or  their  quills. 

tch  flddle,  with  its  touching  tone, 
ifluence  of  the  angry  moon, 
id  bad  writers*  ready  tongues, 
waiters  flyj  Fitzscribble's  lungs ; 
ouths— ten  minutes— tedious  each 
bomily  or  placeman's  speech; 
lost  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 
lutes  until  rents  increase. 

minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
id  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 

«  et  prudens  vor«i!is  reprehendet  inertei: 
dunn;  incoinptis  alii  net  utrum 
calamo  (>icnum  ;  ambitiosa  reridet 
;  pnnim  Claris  lucem  dare  cnget; 
ugUR  dictum;  mutariila  notnbit; 
rchus.  ner  dicrt,  C^jr  ego  amicum 
I  nugis?  h£P  lux'jve  Moria  diicont 
riHum  scmfl  exceptuinque  sinistre. 
luem  scabies  atit  morbus  regius  urguet, 
us  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
'tigi.«se  tiniont  fugiunque  poetam, 
I ;  agitant  p:ieri.  incauiique  sequuntur. 
blimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat 
erulis  intentus  decidit  nticeps 
fovifamve ;  licet.  Succurrite.  longum 
cive/<!  non  sit  qui  toller**  curet. 
;t  opfui  ferre.  et  demittrre  funcm, 

pi'udsMis  hue  se  ilojecerit.  atque 
t?     DicaiM  :  Siciilique  poctJC 
frituni.    DiMis  inimortaiif^  haberi 
Kinp:*d(»cles,  ar.IfiitiMn  fiiiridus  iCtnam 

jii.««  licnatq'ie  pcrire  poetis: 
i  servat.  idem  facit  occidenti. 
IOC  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  crit,  jam 
et  ponet  famo't.'c  mortis  amorem. 
;»par«*l  cur  ver!«us  fnctit<>t ;  utrum 

patrio!4  rincres,  an  triste  bidentnl 
estus;  cena  furit,  ac  v«dut  urnuj*. 


r  trairit.— Minerva  twin^  the.  fini  by  Jupiter's  head-pinv, 
jud!)  uuaccouatable  puluritiow  p|kid  earth,  luch  la  Ma* 

e  criticn." — Aoye*,  in  the  RchennaL 
tr*"  ar«  the  only  forrunafr  prr.ptc  wbn  can  "  fly"  f-tm 
via.  Uic  «<i  tubi<rinfTi  ti>  »hf  *•  Ijtfniry  Fonrf,"  heiri< 
tn,  r  r'i  '>«•  "hr  reri'a«i<>n  wiibnut  a  liripe  of  rzrJairi<- 
b/  »MMUt>«K  FiU,  with  bad  wine  or  worn  poetrj-)  ^me 


If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 
And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 
"A  rope!  help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  forgraeel** 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace; 
For  there  his  carcase  he  might  freely  fling. 
Prom  frenzy,  or  tlie  humour  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happened  lo  more  bards  than  on* 
1  Ml  tell  you  Dudgell's  story,  and  have  done. 

Budgell,  a  rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
'To  die  like  Cato,"§  leapt  into  the  Tbamesl 
And  therefore  bo  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poi!<on,  hang,  or  drown. 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  Im  leavcfl: 
And,  sooth  to  say.  mad  poets  must  nut  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  choose.  ^ 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse; 
I  Dosed  with  vile  drama  on  Sunday  he  was  foand 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground! 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  rage — 
Fenr'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit. 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 
But  kim,  unhappy!  whom  he  seizes,— Aim 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb; 
Probes  to  the  quirk  where'er  he  makes  his  breach. 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer  or  a  leech. 

Oblectos  caves  valuit  si  (yangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doetnnique  fug^nt  recitator  ncerbns. 
Quern  viTo  arripuit,  tenet,  occiilitque  legendo, 
Non  inisidura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo 


$  On  his  laWe  were  found  theae  wort* :  IVhat  Cato  did  and  A ^ 

pntftd  catmel  U  wrtnif.*'  Rut  Add  ann  did  not  *•  approve ;"  and  if  Iw  Itto, 
it  would  not  h\n  memled  tlif  nnr«er.  He  had  invited  hi*  du^lar  on  th* 
Mune  water  party,  but  Mif»  nudiprll,  hv  Mine  accident,  escaped  Uiia  last  p*- 
tcrral  atteutioo.  Thua  fell  the  syeup'hajit  of  *«  Atticw,"  and  the  anosa*  of 
"op*". 
II  If  *'dow-l  with,"  tr.  b?  cefMiired  as  low,  I  bee  leave  lo  refer  to  Hw 
ri^iual  f<»r  vmielhinc  atill  lower;  and  if  any  rcKler  wiU  IraMlale  i* Mia«> 
rii  in  patrina  dnarta,"  ac  into  a  decent  cbuptel,  I  will  inHrt  nid  emmlsl 
I  lieu  of  tbc  pnaent. 

"  D.ffiaU  mt  fnprit  eommunia  dinrr."— Mde.  Daeier,  Mde.  d«  SerlgBik 
Rniirau,  and  otben,  1>«ve  Wt  their  dispute  on  the  meanioe  of  this  paMkgn  in 
a  tract  onmiderably  Utitrr  than  the  poem  of  Hnrace.  ft  is  printed  at  th* 
cl.-iee  nf  the  elewn'h  vHume  of  Maaame  de  S«!vicne^  Lxtlera,  editvd  liy 
GroveMc,  Tariv  ISOS.  PmuniinK  <lat  all  who  can  enastT^M  may  veatars 
an  ppinino  on  surh  Mih}ert»,  f>artiralarlT  aa  ao  many  who  can  not  bav* 
Uken  the  MniP.  litrrtr.  I  shoald  have  held  my  "  fmnbinf  candle"  aa  awkf 
ward:y  as  ap»*l.er.  ba<l  not  my  rvapect  for  the  wits  of  iMm  the  FoartMSdA 
AMKu«Un  »i'-clp  indu«?f<d  me  to  subjoin  thew  ifloalrioua  aothoriliea.  let. 
RiiilMU  :  "II  eat  difficile  de  trtiter  des  sojets  qui  aont  a  la  porta*  de  toot  M 
m-Miite  d'cne  maniTB  qui  vouv  lea  rende  proprrt,  n  qui  sSippollt  AtppiO' 
prier  un  siijel  par  le  tour  qu'  oo  y  donne.**  2dly,  Batteux :  ••  Maia  M  ok 
biru  dirfiriie  de  donorr  de^  lr«ita  prrtprca  et  individuals  am  etrca  nnwwt 
poasibloa.'*  Sdly,  Dacier :  ••  U  oil  diiSrile  da  Irailar  nrnTwuMiiiiant  m$ 
caraelerea  que  tout  le  moode  peat  invenier."  Mda.  da  Sevlfne^  opi8k>a 
and  tnnaUtitn.  eon««tin«  nf  some  thirty  pafes.  I  omit,  particulariy  w  M. 
On.uveHe  obrervea  "  La  cbow  es*  birn  n  nurquable.  aucone  de  cea  divwiM 
lnferpT«'atioM  Ui-  r»r>i'  e'''  U  verilahlf."  nu',  bv  w»v  of  comfort  It  aeaBM, 
fifty  «ean  aftrrMards,  **  Ijb  luminenx  DumarQis^  nftde  hia  appwraoco  to 
•rt  H"rarr  on  hi<  Wft  »«jin.  "di«.prr  inua  le«  nua«es,  el  cnoci^er  toca  las 
di«en'inK'n«  ;^  »od.  some  fifty  yean  hfrre,  aomet'Ody,  still  mora  InMiaow, 
will  d'^uhrliai  sTart  up  and  drnv-liih  IHimarsais  aod  h>a  tyaton  <m  tk^ 
wflfhty  air\ir,  »•  if  he  wpre  no  barter  than  Ptolemy  aod  Tydw,  or  ODOi- 
ntents  of  no  more  crniaequmce  than  astroooniical  caleolafionB  on  the  nraHMt 
cniiiet  I  am  liapiiy  to  say.  •*  la  tonfocur  de  la  disi«r1ation''of  M.  D.  pro 
ve<.t«  M.  G.  from  iMyinc  any  nM>r«  on  the  matter.  A  bolter  poat  »*»■  BoIImil 
aod  at  leaat  aa  food  a  scholar  as  Sevime,  baa  aaid, 

"A  little  IcAmioK  is  a  danxerooa  thinic.*' 
And  by  this  enmpariaon  of  comments  it  may  b*  pereeivod  bow  s  fD04  Ssa« 
■My  bo  roodorod  as  poiilooa  to  tbe  praprictora. 
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atmiltfoiffit  to  tlie  ^ouvu  of  ItilenriwL 


[There  were  several  editions  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness  published  in  England ;  but  no  ow  < 
them,  until  that  of  1832,  contained  all  tlie  pieces  which  properly  belonged  to  that  cuDediQ 
The  following,  when  added  to  those  in  front  of  tlie  book,  make  up  tlie  complete  number.] 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OP  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh  I  mihi  prHlcritn  reCarat  li  Jupilsr  uumm. 

Kirfil,£iMld,  lib.  1,6601 

1. 

Ye  Mcnes  of  my  childhood,  wlinse  loved  recollection 

Embitters  the  preneiit,  compared  with  the  past; 
Where  acience  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection. 
And  friendshif»  were  form'd  too  romantic  to  last; 
2. 
Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades  in  friendship  and  inischief  allied ; 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er-fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied  1 
3. 
AftiSn  I  revisit  the  hills  whore  we  sported. 
The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought; 
ITie  school  where,  loud  warn'd  by  the  b»»ll,  we  resorted, 
To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught. 
4. 
Afain  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pondered. 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay ; 
Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wandcr'd. 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 
5. 
I  once  more  view  the  room  with  spectators  surrounded. 

Where,  as  Zanca,  I  trod  on  Alonzo  oVrihrown ; 
While  to  swell  luy  young  pride  such  applauses  re- 
sounded, 
I  fiincied  that  Mossop  himself  was  outshone : 
6. 
Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation. 

By  my  daughters  of  kingdom  and  reAi*on  deprived; 
nil,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  solf-adulniion, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Carrick  revival. 

7. 
Te  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  rp)?ret  you ! 

Uufaded  your  mpmory  dwelln  in  my  brpust  ; 
Though  sad  and  dosrrtpd.  T  neVr  ran  forcct  you; 

Tour  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  ptMsest. 
8. 
To  Ida  full  oti  may  remembrance  restore  me. 

While  fate  shall  the  Hhades  of  th>;  future  unroll ! 
Since  darknefs  o'ershadows  ih**  prosppct  before  roe. 

More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  pai^t  to  my  soul. 

n. 

But  if  through  the  course  of  th«>  years  whir.h  await  me. 
Some  new  scone  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view. 

1    will   say,  while  with    rapture    the   thought   shall 
elate  me, 
•*  Oh  I  BurJi  were  the  days  which  m^  VivtaLwc^  Yitvow  r 


TO  D. 
L 
In  thee  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  fViend,  whom  death  alone  could  MfVS 
Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp. 
Detach'd  thee  from  my  breast  for  evsr. 
2. 
True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast; 
Yet  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  thy  seat; 
There,  there  thine  iniaiee  still  mui^t  rest. 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 
3. 
And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead. 

When  lifs  again  to  dust  is  given. 
On  thy  dear  breast  1*11  lay  my  head- 
Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  beavcaf 
>V»rsary.  IM 

TO  EDDLESTON. 
1. 
liCt  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 

Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined; 
Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 
2. 
And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate. 

Since  title  deck'd  my  hisher  birth; 
Yet  envy  not  thio  gaudy  state; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 
3. 
Our  souls  at  leastt  congenial  meet. 

Nor  ran  thy  lot  my  rank  disirrace; 
Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet. 
Since  worth  of  rank  auppliea  the  placa. 
A' 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VF.RSES  OP  J.  M  B.  PIGOT.W 
ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 
1. 

Why,  Pigot,  complain 

Of  this  damsel's  disdoin. 
Why  thus  in  deitpair  do  you  ftel? 

For  months  you  may  try. 

Yet.  l»oJi<'ve  ni«,  a  siijh 
Will  never  obtain  a  c<Mi'iette. 
2. 

Would  yrtu  tenrh  her  to  lovo? 

For  n  tiujH  si'«»m  to  rovr; 
At  first  slio  nuiy  frown  in  a  pel; 

n.it  li^nve  hvr  a  wliil<r. 

SliHi  shortly  will  j«ini!»', 
\     Ku'^.  V\\&w  >tc^\x  voA>)  VSm  \Qur  coquette 
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For  fuch  are  the  aira 

Of  these  fanciful  fairs, 
Tbey  tliink  all  our  homage  a  debt; 

Yet  a  partial  negloct 

Soon  takes  an  effect, 
And  bumbles  the  proudest  coquette. 
4. 

Dissemble  your  pain. 

And  lengthen  your  chain. 
And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret; 

If  asrain  you  shall  sigh. 

She  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

5. 

If  still,  front  false  pride, 

Your  pangs  she  deride. 
This  whimsical  virgin  forget; 

Some  other  admire. 

Who  will  melt  with  your  flro. 
And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

6. 

For  me,  I  adore 

Some  twenty  or  more, 
And  love  them  most  dearly;  but  yet, 

Thoueh  my  heart  they  enthral, 

rd  abandon  them  all, 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 
7. 

No  longer  repine, 

Adopt  this  design. 
And  break  through  hrr  slight-woven  net; 

Away  with  despair. 

No  longer  forbear, 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

8. 
Then  quit  her,  roy  friend ! 
Your  bosom  defend, 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you're  beset: 
L€*t  your  deep-wounded  heart. 
When  incensed  by  the  smart. 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  27a,  1800. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON. 
1. 

Your  pardon,  my  friend, 

If  my  rhymes  did  offend, 
Your  pardon,  a  thons>and  times  o*er: 

From  friendship  I  strove 

Your  pangs  to  remove. 
But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 
2. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid 

Your  flame  has  repaid, 
Wo  more  I  your  foUy  regret; 

She's  now  the  most  divine. 

And  f  bow  at  the  shrine 
^f  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 
X 

Yet  jitill.  T  must  own, 

I  should  never  have  known 
F^oni  your  vernes,  what  else  she  deserved 

Your  pain  neem'd  so  great, 

I  piliod  your  fate, 
\.4  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved 


Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss 

Of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce; 

Since  the  "world  you  forget. 

When  your  lips  once  have  met,** 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

5. 

Tou  say  when  "1  rove, 

I  know  nothing  of  love;** 
*Tis  true,  I  am  given  to  range: 

If  I  rightly  remember, 

I've  loved  a  good  number, 
Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  chtnfa. 

0. 

I  will  not  advance. 

By  the  rules  of  romance. 
To  humour  a  whimsical  fair; 

Though  a  smile  may  delight. 

Yet  t  ft'own  won't  aflright. 
Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

7. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm 

I  ne'er  shall  reform. 
To  mix  in  the  Piatonists*  school; 

Of  this  I  am  sure. 

Was  my  passion  so  pure. 
Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool. 

a 

And  if  T  should  shun 

E^very  woman  for  one. 
Whose  image  must  All  my  whole  breait— 

Whom  I  must  prefer. 

And  sigh  but  for  her — 
What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  rcati 


Now,  Strephon,  good  bye; 

I  rannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd, 

Surh  love  as  you  plead 

Is  pure  love  indeed. 
For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ^nSS  PIGOT. 
1. 
Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Musselman  toct. 

Who  to  women  denv  the  soul's  (blare  eziiteiieff; 
Could  they  see  thee,  Elirji.  they'd  own  their 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a  general 
anco. 

o^ 
Ilad^their  prophet  possessed  half  an  atom  of  senae. 

He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driveni 
Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 
With  women  alone  he  bad  peopled  his  heaven. 
3. 
Yet  still  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit. 
He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four!— 
With  souls  you'd  dispense;  but  this  last,  who eould 
bear  it? 

4. 
His  relieirn  to  please  neither  party  is  made; 

On  liUMbnnds  'tis  hard,  to  the  wives  the  most  utiiiTil 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oA  has  been  Mtiil, 
Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock's  the  d^rU.^ 
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uIW E8  WRITTEN  IN  "  LETTERS  OP  AN  ITALIAN 
SUV  AND  AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.  BY  J.  J, 
ROUSSEAU.     FOUNDED  ON  FACTS." 

"Away,  away!  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  mnie  nimpler  hearts; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  Ihoy  *hnU  weep  at  your  deceiving." 

MSWKR   TO   THE   FORKGOINO,   ADDRES8BD  TO  Mitt  . 

Dear,  aimple  girl,  thowj  flattering  arta. 

From  which  thouMst  puard  frail  female  hearts, 

Exinl  but  in  imapinalion,— 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation; 

For  be  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  thai  lovely  face. 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh!  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee: 

Once  in  thy  polixh'd  mirror  glance, 

Thou 'It  there  descry  that  elegance 

Which  from  oar  sex  demands  auch  prmisei, 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises: 

Then  he  who  tells  ihec  of  thy  beauty. 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty: 

Ah  I  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth; 

It  is  not  flattery,— 't  is  truth. 

Ja/f ,  1804. 

THE  CORNELIAN. 
1. 
No  specious  splendour  ftf  this  stone 

Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever; 
With  lustre  only  once  it  shone. 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver. 
2. 
Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  tics. 

Have  for  my  weakness  oft  reproved  me ; 
Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  priAe.— 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  mc. 
3. 
He  olTer'd  it  with  downcast  look. 

As  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it; 
I  told  him  when  the  gift  I  took. 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 
4. 
This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd. 

And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 
Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bcdew'd,' 
And  ever  since  I've  loved  a  tear. 
5. 
Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth. 
Must  quit  the  garden  fur  the  field. 

6.  ' 

Tis  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth. 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume; 
Hie  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 
7. 
Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 
His  would  have  been  an  ample  share, 
'f  well-proportion'd  tn  his  mind. 
& 
But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen, 

His  form  had  fix'd  her  fickle  breast; 
Iter  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been, 
And  none  remained  to  (i^e  t\M  tetfi. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOLTfG  LADY 
Cousin  to  tht  Author,  and  vtrj  dear  to  kirn, 

1. 
Hush'd  are  the  winas,  and  still  the  evening  glow 

Not  e'en  a  zephyr,  wanders  through  the  grovt. 
Whilst  I  return  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb. 

And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

2. 
Within  this  nanow  cell  reclines  her  clay. 

That  clay  where  once  such  animation  beam'd; 
The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey. 

Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem'l 
3. 
Oh:  could  that  King  of  T^^rrors  pity  feci. 

Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate  I 
Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 

Nor  here  the  Muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 
4. 
But  wherefore  weep  7  her  matchless  spirit  scan 

Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day; 
And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 

Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 
5. 
And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  heaven  anaifs, 

And,  madly,  godlike  providence  accuse? 
Ah!  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain, 

ril  ne'er  submit>«ion  to  my  God  refuse. 
6. 
Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  fact; 
Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear, 
"still  in  my  heart  reuiu  their  wonted  place. 


TO  EMMA. 
1. 


Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last. 

When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover; 
Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past. 

One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 
2^ 
Alas!  that  pang  will  he  severe. 

Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more. 
Which  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear. 

Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

3. 
Well:  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  bovr^ 

And  Joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears; 
When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers 

The  shelter  of  our  infant  years; 
4. 
Where  from  the  gothic  casement's  heighl. 

We  view'd  the  lake,  the  park,  the  date. 
And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  aifht. 

We  lingering  look  a  Mast  farewell.^ 
5. 
O'er  fields  through  which  we  need  to  nn. 

And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play; 
O'er  shades  where,  when  our  raca  was  doaa 

Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay; 

6w 
Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hov'ring  flies. 
Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  yoor  alumbering  eyssi 
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See  still  the  little  painted  bark, 

In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake; 
See  fhere,  high  wavinj;  o'er  the  park, 

The  elm  I  clarnbift'd  for  your  sake. 
8. 
Th.?.se  tiinps  are  past— our  joys  are  gone. 

You  leave  lun,  leave  this  happy  vale; 
These  f^cents  I  must  retrace  alone; 

Without  thee  what  will  they  avail? 
9. 
Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved. 

The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace? 
When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 

Vou  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 
10. 
This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes. 

For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew; 
This  is  of  love  the  final  close. 

Oh,  God,  the  fond«;at,  last  adieu! 


TO  M.  B.  G. 
1. 
Wrenb'kr  I  view  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fj^rvent  kiss; 
Yet  1  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas!  it  were  unhallowed  bliss. 
2. 
Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast. 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows? 
Tct  is  the  daring  wish  represt. 
For  that,— would  banish  its  repose. 
3. 
A  glance  from  thy  soul-searcbing  eye 

Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear; 
Yet  I  conceal  my  love,  and  why? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 
4. 
I  ne*er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 

Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well; 
And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now. 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell? 
5. 
No  I  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 

United  by  the  priest's  decree; 
By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 
Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  sbalt  be. 
6. 
Tbeo  let  the  secret  fire  consume. 

Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know; 
With  Joy  I  court  a  certain  doom. 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 
7. 
T  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine; 
Rather  than  such  a  sting  impart. 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 
8. 
T«fll  jrield  those  lips,  for  which  Pd  brave 

More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell; 
Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save,— 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  farewell. 
9. 
Yes!  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair. 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace. 
Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare. 
All,  all  reproach,  but  thy  disgrace. 


At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  be  free. 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE. 
1. 
Tminc'sT  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes. 

Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  stay; 
And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  ligha. 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say? 
2. 
Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  expr^st. 

When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown; 
Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbbd  with  deep  sorrow  as  tbine  own. 
3. 
But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  flow'd. 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  Join'd  to  miae. 
The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  iu  those  that  fell  from  thine. 
4. 
Thou  could'st  not  feel  my  buruing  cheek. 

Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  iU  l' 
And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak, 
In  sighs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 
5. 
And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain. 
In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore; 
Remembrance  only  can  remain. — 
But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  mora. 
6. 
Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu! 

Ah!  if  thuu  canst  o'ercome  regret, 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review,— 
Our  only  hope  is  to  forget! 


TO  CAROLINE. 
1. 
Wren  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  woim. 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe; 
For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deeelvt 
2. 
Yet  still,  this  fond  lK>som  regrets  while  adoriof. 

That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  oev. 
That  age  will  come  on,  when,  remembrance,  deploribg. 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  t  tear. 
3. 
That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin   to  the 
breeze, 
When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining. 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 
4. 
*Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreadi  gloom  o'er  my 
features. 
Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  deerev 
Which  God  has  proclaim'd  as  the  fate  of  hiicreatarw. 
In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  yoo  of  ma 
5. 
Mistake  not,  sweet  sceptic,  the  cause  of  emotion. 

No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade: 

He  worshitM  each  look  with  .«uch  faithtul  devofiaa 

A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuadf. 
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Bat  u  death,  my  beloved,  goon  or  late  ehall  o*ertake  of. 
And  our  breasts  which  alive  with  luch  lymiMithy 
glow. 
Will  sleep  in  the  grava  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us. 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low: 
7. 
Ohl  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure. 
Which  from  paadon  like  ours  may  aoceasingly  flow: 
Let  OS  pass  round  the  cupof  love*s  bUss  in  foil  measure, 
And  quaflf  the  contents  as  /bur  neetar  below. 

1805. 


TO  CAROUNE. 
1. 
On!  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my  sorrow? 
Ohl  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  this 
day! 
The  piCMnt  is  hen,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 
Bat  brinp  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 
2. 
Tnm  my'eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  fall  no  curses, 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl'd  me  from  bliss; 
For  poor  Is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 
3. 
Was  ny  eye,  *stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 
bright*nlng, 
Woald  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream  could 
aasaaffe. 
On  oar  torn  should  my  glance  lanch  in  vengeance  its 
lightning. 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  rage. 
4. 
But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing, 

Woald  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  delight ; 
Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing. 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight. 
5. 
7et  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feigned  resignation. 
Lift  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 
Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consolation, 
In  tlie  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 
6. 
Ohl  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me, 
Binoe  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  fled  1 
U  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  anmolested  the  dead. 


THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 
"  'A  Bof fiirof  it  xo^o7( 
*Ep«ra  fievvoy  ♦x**'" 

Anaertmi. 
1. 
Away  with  thoae  fictions  of  flimsy  romance  1 

Those  tissues  of  ftlsehood  which  folly  has  wove  1 
Qive  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glanee, 
IV  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
S. 
7e  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow. 

Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove, 

Prom  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow, 

Uniild  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love! 


If  Apollo  should  e>r  his  assisUnce  refuse. 

Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rofi 
Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse. 

And  try  the  eflect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
4. 
I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art: 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me.  and  bigou  reprove. 
1  court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the  heart 

Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kias  of  low 
5. 
Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantattictl  themei 

Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move; 
Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreamt; 

What  are  virions  like  these  to  the  first  ki«  of  love! 
6. 
Oh!  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth. 

From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedoeis  •trove; 
Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth. 

And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  tove. 
7. 
Wlien  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasora  tn 
past— 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dwt- 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  lart, 

Our  sweetaM  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 
Sweet  girl  I  tliough  only  once  we  met. 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  reuin. 
I  would  not  say,  "I  love,**  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will: 
In  vain  to  drive  thee  trom  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  repreit. 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs. 
Another  to  the  last  replies : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget 
What  though  we  never  silence  broke. 
Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke; 
The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 
And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels: 
Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart. 
And  hush  the  guilty  mandates  of  the  heiit; 
But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes. 
Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disgoise. 
As  thus  our  glances  oti  conversed. 
And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed. 
No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us. 
Say  rather,  "  'twas  the  spirit  moved  vs." 
Thoug^h  what  they  utter'd  I  repress. 
Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  partly  guess; 
For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 
Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 
This  for  myself,  at  least.  111  say. 
Thy  form  appears  through  night,  tlnoogh  diy 
Awake,  with  it  my  fhncy  teems; 
In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams; 
The  vision  charms  the  hours  away. 
And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 
For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 
Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  nlgbl. 
Since,  oh!  whate*er  my  friture  fritc, 
Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  awai*, 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beaet. 
Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  fbrget. 
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Alul  a^ain  no  more  we  meet. 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 
The  dictate  of  my  b<isom's  care : 
"May  Heaven  so  giinrtl  my  lovely  Quaker, 
That  anguish  can  ne'er  o'criake  her; 
That  pcac€  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  htr, 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  Heart's  partaker  1 
Oh!  may  the  happy  mortal  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related. 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover, 
And  lose  tlie  husband  in  the  lover! 
May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul,  with  vain  regret, 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget ! 


TO  LE8BIA. 


Lesbia!  since  far  from  you  Pve  ranged. 

Our  souls  with  fond  aflection  glow  not: 
You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 

I'd  tell  why,— but  yet  I  know  not. 
2. 
Your  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost; 

And,  Lesbia!  we  are  not  much  older, 
Since  trembling  first  my  heart  I  lofft. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 
3. 
Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  ape. 

Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  love! 
And  now  new  thoughts  our  mindi  engage. 

At  Ica^t  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love  I 
4. 
'Tis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason ; 
Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same. 

Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

5. 

I  do  not,  love!  suspect  yoi:r  truth. 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bostun  heaves  not; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth. 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not. 

G. 
No.  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretendetl. 

For.  oh!  I  loved  you  most  sincerely; 
And— though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended— 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

7. 
No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

a 

Tour  cheek**  woti  bloom  is  unimpair*d. 

New  beauties  still  are  daily  brightening. 
Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 

The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 
9. 
Arro'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed. 

Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love! 
More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed; 

Fonder,  alas!  they  ne'er  cnu  be,  love! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNO  LADY. 

Am  tb»  authar  waa  diKfausiof  bk  pistol*  in  a  puran,  t«v  liitei  psi 
near  Uw  qmi  were  alannwl  by  the  tound  of  a  ballet  hminf  aatf  Ik 
to  OM  of  Mrhom  the  foUowing  ttnitzu  were  aildrenod  the  aest 
1. 

DoPBTLESs,  sweet  girl,  the  hissing  lead. 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms. 

And  hurtling  o'er  thy  lovely  bead. 
Has  fill'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms 


Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 

Vex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 
Impeird  the  bullet's  viewless  course, 

Diverted  from  its  first  career. 
3. 
Yes,  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-bom  guide; 
But  Heaven,  with  interposing  powef. 

In  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

4. 
Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembllnf  tear 

Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  foil; 
Which  I,  th*  unconscious  cause  of  fear 

Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell: 
5. 
Bay,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 

For  such  an  outrage  done  to  tbeef 
Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne. 

What  punishment  wilt  tbou  decree f 
6. 
Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part. 

The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 
It  only  would  restore  a  heart 

Which  but  belong'd  to  thee  before. 
7. 
The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

Is  to  become  no  longer  free; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thf  sake 

Thou  Shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 
& 
But  thou,  perhaps,  mayst  now  reject 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 
0. 
Choose  then,  relentless  I  and  I  swear 

Naught  shall  thy  dread  decs 
Yet  hold— one  little  word  (hrbearl 

Let  it  be  aught  but  banishmcbt. 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIBU. 
"A«  6\  act  fit  ftvyti,** 

1. 
Thb  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life. 

Though  nurtured  'mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent  dew, 
Till  Time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife. 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever  in  love's  last  adieal. 
SI. 
In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  betrt. 

In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true; 
The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu  I 
3. 
Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-cwoIleA 
breast. 
Will  whisper,  "Our  lueeting  we  yet  may  rents*  ' 
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with  tliii  dream  of  deceit  half  oar  sorrow*!  repreat. 
Nor  taste  wu  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu  I 
4. 
OhI  mark  you  yon  pair:  in  the  sunxhine  of  youth 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flowers  as 
they  grew; 
They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
Till  chiird  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu! 


;  lady  I  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue? 
7et  why  do  I  ask?  to  (lii>trnctiou  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's  last  adieu  1 
6. 
Oh!  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew: 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  couiplaint  to  the  wind; 
The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 
7. 
Now  hate  rules  a  heart  «vhich  in  love's  easy  chaina 

Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments  knew; 
Daapair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins; 
He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love's  last  adieu ! 
8. 
How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt  in  steel 
Hii  pleasures  arc  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few. 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel, 
And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adieu  I 
0. 
Youth  flies,  life  decays,  even  hope  Is  o'ercast; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  sue: 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast; 
The  shroud  of  aflection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 
10. 
In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 

Astrea*  declares  that  some  pennnce  is  due: 
From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu  I 
11. 
Who  kneels  to  the  god  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  mjrrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew: 
Hia  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypresa,  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu ! 


Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  then  unfhrl'd. 

He  would  unmoved,  unawed  behold: 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd, 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he*d  onilt 


FUGITIVE   PIECES. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES  SENT  BY 
A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMPLAINING 
THAT  ONE  OF  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  WAS  KA 
THER  TOO  WAEMLY  DRAWN. 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLU3. 
*'8alpida«dCeriothum.''— LiA.  Quart. 

CRtJXL  Cerinthus !  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please? 
Alas!  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain. 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again: 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate: 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

ODE  3,  LIB.  3. 

1. 

Tbm  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control; 
No  threat'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  trom  his  just  intent: 
Hales  the  warring  waves  which  plough. 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main. 
Would  awe  his  fiz'd  determined  mind  in  vain. 


•  TbeGoddiviorJiiilke. 


Bat  if  an  oU  hdj,  knight^  print,  or  phTsidaa, 
Should  coDdemn  ma  for  printing  a  Kcoad  cditioa ; 
If  food  Madan  Squialum  jay  work  ahould  abna, 
Maj  I  vontort  to  give  her  a  uack  of  lay  iniiw  ^ 

jfns(ty*#  iVew  BBtt  (Mdh,  p^  m. 

Camdodr  compels  me,  Bbcher!  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  frieal 
Your  strong,  yet  just,  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 
For  tUs  wild  error  which  pervades  my  atraia, 
I  sue  for  pardon.^muat  I  sue  In  vain? 
The  wise  sometimes  fVom  Wisdom*s  ways  depart; 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  f 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can't  control. 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 
When  love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  miaa. 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind: 
Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Ouutript  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  tore. 
Let  those  who  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove: 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  \ 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oht  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song. 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng. 
Whose  labour'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow, 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know! 
The  artless  Helicon  I  boast  is  youth;— 
My  lyre,  the  heart;  ray  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Par  be't  from  me  the  "virgin's  mind"  to  "UubI." 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  reatrainL 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile. 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer. 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  aeveiv— 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refloe 
Will  ne'er  be  **  tainted"  by  a  strain  of  mina 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  the  bosom  with  unholy  fires. 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  ia  spread; 
She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had  iHft. 
For  me,  I  fkin  would  please  the  chosen  few. 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true. 
Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroj 
The  light  efl'usions  of  a  heedless  boy. 
I  seek  not  glory  ft^om  the  aenseleaa  crowd; 
Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud; 
Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  priM, 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  deepiBe. 

JV^mWr  96,1811 
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CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 
are  Uiom  honours,  Idal  once  yoar  own, 
robua  fill'd  your  magicterial  throne  I 
snt  Rome,  last  falling  to  disgrace, 

tiarbarian  in  her  Cesar's  place, 
degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate, 
t  Pomposus  where  your  Probus  sate, 
w  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
a  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control; 
a,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd. 
rid  Jargon,  and  with  vain  parade ; 
isy  nonsense,  and  ncw>fangled  rules, 
were  ne*er  before  enforced  in  schools 
f  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
Ds,  sanction'd  but  by  sclf-applause. 
n  the  same  dire  fate  attending  Rome, 
Ida  I  soon  must  stamp  your  doom : 

o'erthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  (kme, 

of  acience  left  you  but  the  name. 

Jul9,  1801 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONS. 

'I eunwt  bat noMBibtr Mcb  Ihinp  wen, 
Aai  wcra  nott  dear  to  om.** 

■low  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains, 
i  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veioa; 
$alth,  a(n-ighted.  spreads  her  rosy  wing, 

with  every  changing  gale  of  spring; 
M  aching  frame  alone  confined. 
If  pangs  asfioil  the  drooping  mind: 
■ly  forms,  the  spectre- train  of  woe, 
lering  Nature  shcink  beneath  the  blow, 
lifnation  wage  relentless  strife, 
>pe  retires  appall'd  and  clings  to  life. 
the  pang  when  through  the  tedious  hour 
ance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 
k  the  vanished  days  to  rapture  given, 
r«  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form*d  our  hearen  ; 
to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 
ry  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 

through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  sionn 
>f  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
h  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
y  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 
lile  the  Aiture  dark  and  cbeer||9fl  gleams, 
of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
ank  the  radiance  of  his  former  blase, 
I  fkr  distant  points  his  paler  rays; 
I  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
confounding  with  the  present  day. 
I  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
ill  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  nnaought ; 

0  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 
IS  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields ; 

my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 

I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu! 
Might,  inspiring  youthfUl  themes; 
Mt  to  me  for  aye  except  in  dreama; 
>  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
ma  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
»  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
leienee,  fbture  fame  the  source; 

1  contending  in  the  studious  race, 
rotation  fill  the  senior  plaeel 

:h  a  thoasand  visions  now  unite, 

,  tboQgli  they  please,  my  aching  sight. 

at  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
lis  onea  I  ioin'd  thy  yoathAil  train  I 
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Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 

Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  quire; 

Our  tricks  of  mischief,  ever}*  childish  game. 

Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  i 

Through  winding  paths,  along  the  glade,  I  triM 

The  social  smile  of  ev'ry  welcome  face ; 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  Joy  and  woe. 

Each  early  boyish  friend  or  youthftil  foe, 

Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past:— 

I  blesa  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last. 

Hours  of  my  youth  I  when,  nurtured  in  my  bntil« 

To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  bleat:— 

Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 

When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth; 

Untaught  by  worV..V  wisdom  how  to  feign. 

And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein; 

When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 

In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes; 

No  varnish'd  tales  the  lipe  of  youth  repeat. 

No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  1^  deceit 

Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years. 

Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  woara. 

When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man. 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink. 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think; 

Still  to  sssent,  and  never  to  deny— 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie: 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  hatid. 

Would  lose  itis  opening  prospects  for  a  woidf 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel. 

And  truth,  indiguant,  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this*  ^ot  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  maak; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing: 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow- 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  ttom  shamv^ 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Warn'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  ratlrad^ 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  aave. 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgavt; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drear, 
Pomposus*  virtues  are  but  known  to  few: 
1  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  tte  rai. 
If  since  on  Granta's  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  college  hall. 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  atrain. 
Tie  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again. 
Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  | 


Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band 
Who  hail'd  me  chief,  obedient  to  command; 
Who  Join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  flrown. 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  hia  gown ; 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  Ather*t  i 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule- 
Succeeded  him  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days; 
Probus,  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast. 
To  Ida  now,  alas!  for  ever  lost. 
With  him  for  years  we  search'd  the  classic  ] 
And  fear*4l  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  Mfi 
Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peacefUi  seat 
Prom  learning's  labour  is  the  Uest  rttieftt 
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PvmiMMiai  fills  his  magisterial  chair; 
Pompomis  governs,— biit.  my  muse,  forbear: 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot; 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade. 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  thro*  those  elms  with  hoary  branches  crowned, 
Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round; 
There  Science,  flrom  her  favoured  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise ; 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her.  youthful  train, 
Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain; 
In  scattered  groups  each  favour'd  haunt  pursue; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flushed  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands  between  the  wickets  run. 
Drive  o'er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat. 
And  arbours  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat: 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew. 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose. 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day  : 
***Twaa  here  the  gather'd  swains  for  vengeance  fbught, 
And  here  we  earn'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might, 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight." 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell. 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall. 
Bat  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold!  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son— 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun ; 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  st.'oke  of  fate  expire : 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone. 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grr-c 
And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  eariy  fHend'a, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen'd  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race. 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place, 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe. 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law, 
And  now  in  turn  possess  the  reins  of  power, 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour;— 
Though  sometimes  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away— 
**  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide. 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side; 
Just  in  (his  piace  the  mouldering  walls  they  sealed. 
Nor  bolts  uor  bars  against  theintrength  avail'd; 
Here  I»robus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  he  falter'd  forih  his  last  fhrewell ; 
And  herv  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
Wliile  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stay'd  at  home;"— 
While  thris  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive, 
Wltin  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive ( 


Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  wbete 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  felry  realm. 

Dear  honest  race,  though  now  we  meet  no  Biore, 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before— 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu- 
Drew  tears  flrom  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  yoo. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world. 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unfurled, 
1  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget 
Vain  wishl  if  chance  some  well-reroember*d  ftoe, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  Joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart  prodaim'd  roe  still  a  b9jr; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  arouid. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  fooni; 
The  smiles  of  beauty— {for,  alas !  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  tbronc>- 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  tboM  smiles  wendaif 
Could  hardly  charm  me  when  that  (Iriend  wu  Dsir> 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  Join'd  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friendship's  feelingt  triumphed  over  love. 
Yet  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  7 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  elaiH 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  7 
Ah !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roaH, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  hone. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  the*- 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stern  death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care : 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  suppif 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  fatber't  vfl 
For  this  can  vrealth  or  title's  sound  atoaa. 
Made  by  a  parent's  eariy  Ion  my  own? 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek? 
What  sister's  gentle  Lies  has  prest  my  cheek? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  momenu  rise. 
To  no  fond  bosom  I'nk'd  by  kindred  ties! 
Oft  in  the  p^^grus^  of  aome  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiLs  collected  round  me  teem; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  presl. 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest: 
I  hear— I  wake— and  in  the  sound  rcjoiea; 
I  hear  again— but  ahl  no  brother's  voieei 
A  hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I  (kin  must  tlrty 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  #a/: 
While  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreattis  ant^M^ 
I  cannot  call  one  single  btossosa  tvinc: 
What  then  remains?  in  solitude  to  grMji, 
To  mix  in  friendship  or  to  aigti  alone? 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endea/iaff  hand. 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonzo!  best  and  dearest  of  my  fi'ienda. 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thns  commoidi; 
From  this  fond  tribate  thou  canst  gain  no  | 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  psyi. 
Oh  I  in  the  promise  of  thy  earty  youth. 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathle 
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Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  litt 
Of  tboee  with  whom  I  lived  tupremely  blest. 
Oil  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  uncient  lore; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one: 
Together  we  impelPd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river*8  spoil ; 
Or  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy ! 
Davits,  the  harbinger  of  childish  Joy ; 
For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun ; 
Tet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made— 
Anzioaa  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember  in  the  factious  strife 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life: 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Foofht  on,  unconscious  of  th*  impending  blow; 
Toar  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career- 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear; 
Diaarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand. 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand: 
Ab  Mt  like  this  can  simple  thanks  repay? 
Or  aU  the  labours  of  a  grateftil  lay  7 
Oh  not  whene'er  my  breast  forgeu  the  deed. 
That  instant,  Davos,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

LtccsI  on  me  thy  claims  are  Justly  great: 
Tliy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 
TV>  Cbee  alone,  unrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen'd  song. 
Well  canst  thou  boast  to  lead  in  senates  At— 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit: 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
LtcosI  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  hope  (Vom  genius  thus  refined! 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years. 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers! 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free. 
With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Eurtalcs  pass  by  unsung? 
From  ancient  hneage,  not  unworthy,  sprung : 
What  though  one  sad  diiisention  bade  us  part. 
That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 
And  palpitate  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will: 
We  once  were  friends,— I'll  think  we  are  so  still. 
A  form  unmatch'd  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold : 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield. 
Nor  aeek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
Tb  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given— 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply  in  polith'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat. 
Bat  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit; 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 
Tte  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile. 


Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  honi. 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate; 
Sacred  to  lovf^,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate; 
The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest  of  the  social  band. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Clsom  stand; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  pass'd  our  first  career. 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life. 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife ; 
As  speakers  each  supports  an  equal  name. 
And  crowds  allow  to  each  a  partial  fame: 
To  soothe  a  youthfnl  rival's  early  pride. 
Though  Cleon'B  candour  would  the  palm  divide. 
Yet  candour's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  Ariend  alone. 

Oh!  friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear. 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest  tear  I 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn. 
To  trace  th<^ hours  which  never  can  return; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell. 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell! 
Yet  greeu  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind. 
As  inftint  lanrels  round  my  bead  were  twined 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song. 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng. 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause. 
His  snge  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest. 
While  hope  of  dawning  honours  fill'd  my  breast  I 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own. 
Oh!  could  I  soar  above  theae  feeble  lays. 
These  young  eflUsions  of  my  early  daya. 
To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  suain  would  give; 
The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  must  Uv«. 
Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay? 
His  honour'd  name  requires  no  vain  display: 
By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest. 
It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast; 
A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud. 
Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

Ida,  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme. 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dremnu 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain. 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain  1 
Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past. 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  Joy, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ. 
But  thou  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  yeara 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveraa 
Henceforth  affection  sweetly  thus  begun. 
Shall  Join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one; 
Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine; 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 
Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy. 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  Joy.** 

To  him  Euryalns:— **No  day  shall  abamo 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim 
Fortune  may  ftvour,  or  the  skies  may  ttown 
But  valour,  spite  of  ftte,  obtains  renown. 
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Yet,  era  flrom  hence  oar  eager  steps  depart. 

One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart: 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 

Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine. 

Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes*  realms  restrain 

Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main ; 

Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears^/ibove, 

A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 

Lett  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave; 

From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek. 

No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 

Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now: 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  a^c  sustain. 

In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  again; 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress. 

So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 

To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.** 

Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  melt : 

Faster  than  all,  lulus*  eyes  o'erflow; 

Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 

**  All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied; 

**Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 

To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 

Creusa*s*  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run, 

But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 

Now,  by  my  life  I— my  sire's  most  sacred  oath— 

To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 

All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  voW*d, 

If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bcstow'd." 

I'hus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 

A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew; 

Lycion's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 

For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel ; 

A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil. 

Slain  *mid  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 

Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 

And  old  Alethes*  casque  defends  his  brows. 

Arm*d  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  as.«>embled  train, 

To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 

lulus  holds  amid  the  chiefs  his  place: 

His  prayer  he  sends;  but  what  can  prayers  avail. 

Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale! 

The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favour'd  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  mnny  a  foe  be  o'er? 
Alas!  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  raix'd  with  arms,  are  seen; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scatter*d  troops  between: 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
"Now,"  cries  the  flrst,  "for  deeds  of  blood  prepare. 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share: 
Here  lies  our  path;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  diec: 
1*11  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe. 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow.** 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repres8*d. 
And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting  breast: 
ftretch'd  at  his  ease,  th*  incautious  king  reposed; 
Debauch,  and  not  fiitigne,  his  eyes  had  closed: 
To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 
Fis  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince; 


But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all. 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Remus'  armour-bearer  hapless  fell. 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell: 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  bis  sever'd  neck  divides; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead: 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  fas|»ng  head: 
From  the  swoU'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour. 
Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  dotting  gon. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire. 
And  gay  Serranus,  fill*d  with  youthful  fire: 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  paMld; 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last: 
Ah!  happier  far  had  he  the  morn  survey'd. 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display*d. 

In  slaughter'd  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep; 
*Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night,  be  prowta, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  ndli: 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roaai: 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  eaae. 
But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name: 
His  wound  unconscious  Fados  scarce  can  IM, 
Yet  wakeful  Rhesus  sees  the  threatening  itad. 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides. 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  fklchion  aearch*d  hii  nkMM, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  auins; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  at  tfaqr  iw 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way. 
Whose  fire  emits  a  faint  and  trembling  ray; 
There,  unconfin*d,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed: 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm. 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  mm^- 
"  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  fufii 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  lait< 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  cloods  adoni: 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  morm." 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  art  embos^ 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toa8*d. 
They  leave  regardless!  yet  one  glittering  priss 
Attracts  the  younger  hero*s  wandering  eyes; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes*  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch*s  goldea  bcR' 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th*  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bean; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  thsf  kmL 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 
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Just  at  this  hour  a  band  of  Latian  ; 
To  Turnus*  camp  pursue  their  destined  coarse: 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tard^  march  delay. 
The  knights,  impatient,  spar  along  the  way: 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  M, 
To  Turnus  with  their  master's  promise  sped: 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  wA 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  fklls; 
The  plnndcr*d  helmet,  through  the  waning  nigM, 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms.'— 
**SUnd.  stragglers!  standi  why  early  thus  ia  aiait 
From  whence,  to  whom  r— He  meets  with  M  itpV' 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly ; 
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At  thkket*!  depth  witb  burned  pace  they  tread, 
Whiie  round  the  wood  the  hostile  aquadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between, 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  tbe  sylvan  scene: 
Eurjaliis  bi^  heavy  spoils  impede, 
Tbe  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead; 
But  Nisua  scourtt  alung  the  forest's  maze 
Tb  where  Latin  us*  steeds  in  safety  graze, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  bide  tney  seek  his  absent  friend. 
'*  O  God !  my  boy."  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft, 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left!** 
Listening  he  runs— above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze; 
Tbe  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys: 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround. 
While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  tbe  furious  knights  pursue, 
Btmggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  tbe  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare? 
Ah!  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay. 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lanee  on  high. 
On  Luna's  orb  he  casts  his  frenzied  eye: — 
*'6oddet8  serene,  transcending  every  star  I 
Qaeen  of  the  sky  whose  beams  are  seen  afar! 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove ; 
If  e*er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd, 
IV)  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.'* 
TiMia  having  said,  the  hissing  dort  he  flung ; 
Through  parting  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Stilmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transfiz'd  his  heart,  and  strotch'd  him  on  the  clay: 
He  lobs,  be  dies,— the  troop  in  wild  amaze. 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven: 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes; 
Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall. 
**Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all!" 
Quick  from  the  sheath  bis  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Jfiaua  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  kfve  reveals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies: 
**  Me,  me — your  vengeauce  hurl  on  me  alone ; 
Here  sheathe  ths  stvel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Ye  starry  spheres!  thou  conscious  Heaven!  attest  I 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo!  the  guile  confestl 
All,  all  was  mine,— his  early  fate  suspend ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend: 
Bpare,  spare,  ye  chiefs!  from  him  your  rage  remove; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love." 
He  pray'd  in  vain;  the  dark  asxassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  tbe  snowy  bosom  gored; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest. 
And  sanguine  torrentK  mantle  o'er  his  breast: 
Km  some  youne  rose,  vvluise  lih^ortom  scents  the  air, 
^nguid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share; 
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Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

Hut  fiery  Nisus  stoms  the  battle's  tide, 
Rj'venge  his  leader,  and  (!r?<pair  his  guide; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amid  the  gathering  boat, 
VolAcens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade*!  fhoat; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowda  on  fbei 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  in  every  blow; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumbcr'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisua  beeda; 
In  viewless  circles  whcel'd,  his  falchion  fliea. 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscena  diet; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  fouad, 
Thr>  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  woand. 
Thus  NisuH  all  bis  fond  alFt^ction  proved— 
Dying,  revenced  the  fate  of  him  he  loved; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place. 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace  I 

Celestial  pair!  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim. 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fkmel 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire. 
No  future  day  ^hall  see  your  names  expire, 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  domel 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  emprete,  Aoael 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,   WmUTKHf 
BV  MONTGOMERY,  AUTHOR  OP  " THE  WAW - 
DERER  IN  SWITZL:RLAND,"«cc.  &c  ENTITLES 
"THE  COMMON  LOT." 
1. 
MoNTooMRRT !  trup,  the  common  lot 

Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave; 
Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 
Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grava. 
2. 
"  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth," 

The  hnro*  rolls  the  tide  of  war; 
Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth. 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  afttr. 
3. 
His  Joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe, 

Perchance  mny  'scape  the  page  of  Ame ; 
Yet  nations  now  unl)orn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 
4. 
The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 

Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all: 
Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same; 
That  will  arise  though  empires  (kll. 
5. 
The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 

Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 
The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  ^e. 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 
G. 
Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives. 

Still  beaming  through  tbe  lover*8  etraim 
For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives: 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 
7. 
The  rolling  seasons  pass  away. 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing; 
Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh  unfading  spring. 


•  No  paricu'w  Item  i«  htn  alludrf  to.    Tbe  i 
mouTi,  Ed«r,itJ  thf  Black  Prinw.  wi<1  in  iw«r»iWNl«« 
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8. 
AH,  all  muet  ileep  in  grim  repoM, 

Collected  in  the  ailent  tomb; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  fbee. 

Fettering  alike  in  ihroudi,  conmune. 
9. 
The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day. 

Yet  falls  at  length  an  useless  fane ; 
To  ruin's  ruthless  fangs  a  prey. 

The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  prida  remain. 
10. 
What  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy*d. 

From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard? 
A  bright  renown  shall  be  enJoy*d 

By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

11. 
Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 

Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave ; 
Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 

flbaU  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 
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TO  THE  REV.  J.  T.  BECHEE. 
1. 
Dkak  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind : 

I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind : 
I  wiU  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 
S. 
Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require. 

Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  fbrth; 
When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire. 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 
3. 
The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd 

Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess: 
At  length  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd. 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 
4. 
Oh  I  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  (br  (kme 

Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise. 
Could  I  soar  with  the  phmnix  on  pinions  of  flame. 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 
5. 
For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 
What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I 
brave  I 
Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  srielded  their  breath. 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  tlieir  grave. 
8. 
Tet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  fUll  herd? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd? 
Why  search  for  deUght  in  the  friendship  of  fbols? 
7. 
I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love; 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove; 
I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 
8. 
7o  m«  what  is  wealth?  it  may  pass  in  an  hour. 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should ^Irown. 
To  me  what  is  title?— the  phantom  of  power; 
To  me  what  is  fashion?— I  seek  but  renown. 
0. 
^•eait  IS  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul, 
V  9XA  am  unpractisei*  to  varnirh  the  truth; 


Tbea  why  abould  I  live  in  a  hateful  eoatrolf 
Wlqr  waste  upon  foUy  the  days  of  my  yo«thl 

TO  MISS  CHAWORTH. 
1. 
Oh!  had  my  fate  been  Join'd  with  tliine. 
As  once  this  pledge  a^icar'd  a  token. 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  tlien  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 
S. 
To  thee  these  early  fkults  I  owe. 

To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  re*«roving: 
They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'Twas  thine  to  break  tite  bonds  of  loviag. 
3. 
For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smothw; 
And  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 
4. 
Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  hia; 
Tet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 
For  thy  de»r  sake  I  cannot  hate  hiau 
& 
Ah  I  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 

My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any; 
But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alasl  to  find  in  many, 
ft. 
Then  fiure  thee  well,  deeeitfril  maid, 

*Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  Uae; 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory,  yield  their  aid. 
But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  tliee. 
7. 
Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years. 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasm; 
These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears, 
These  thoughtless  suains  to  Passion's  ■«■■ 
& 
If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hnah'd>- 

This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot. 
With  Passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flnsh^ 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 
0. 
Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 

For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thns 
And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit. 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thaa. 
10. 
But  now  I  seek  for  other  Joys ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  i 

In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

11. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal. 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour; 
And  fiends  might  pily  what  I  feel. 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost   for  etar 


REMEMBRANCR 
Tis  donel— I  saw  it  in  my  dreams: 
No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beaiM; 

My  days  of  happinera  are  few : 
Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast. 
My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast. 
Love.  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu  I— 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  lool 
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THE  BLUES. 

A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE, 


Ttemhjow  teir 


M  Nimiom  M  crate  eobrL'^Pirfa. 


WMVM  ratf  as  joor  iiocMif*  are  Mktf. 


ECLOGUE  FIRST. 
Lniam,^Btfor*  tk*  Door  qf  a  Lteture  Rom. 
filter  TiACT,  muting  Inkbl. 
ink.  Yo«*KK  too  late. 
7V«.  Is  it  over? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

lit  the  benches  are  crammed  like  a  garden  in  flower. 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 

fkshion ; 
Bo  instead  of  "beaux  arts,**  we  may  say  "la  helU  pas- 
sion;** 
For  learning,  wbieh  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra,  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There  *■  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords 

and  Co. 
With  their  damnable— 

Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to? 

TVo.  Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  the  Row ;" 

Toa*re  an  author— a  poet— 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses? 

Tra.  Excuse  me;  I  meant  no  ofibnce 

To  the  Nine;  though  the  number  who  make  some  pre 

tence 
To  their  favours  is  such— but  the  subject  to  drop, 
I  am  Just  piping  lint  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pn.stry -cook's;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  vnltime  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopnle'8  shelves,  it  is  only  two  pnces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places,) 
Where  I  Just  had  been  skimming  a  charming  critique, 
Ek)  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek! 
Where  your  friend— you  know  who— bad  Just  got  such 

a  threiihing. 
That  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  **rrfre*lUng: 
Whnt  a  beautiful  word ! 

/nk.  Very  true;  'tis  so  soft 

And  »o  cooling— they  use  it  a  little  too  oil; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last— but  no  matter, 
So  they've  cut  up  oar  friend  then? 

TVa.  Not  left  him  a  tatter— 

ot  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  rep«itation. 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation 
Ink.  I'm   sorry   to   hear  this;    for   friendship,  you 
know — 

(HIT  poor  friend!— hut  I  thought  it  would  terminate  so. 

Oil!  friendship  is  such,  I'll  read  nothing  to  shock  it. 

Vou  don't  hripp«'n  to  havn  the  Review  in  your  pc»clcct? 

TVa.  No;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 


(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  catiae  ia  m  bnitbef^) 
All  scrambling  and  Jostling,  like  so  many  impa. 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  gUnpM. 

Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra.  WlMt,  won*t  you  return  to  the  leetore  ^ 

Ink,  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramro*d,  there  *•  not  roon 
for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  ao  abauid— 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  bear  him  I 

Ink.  I  beftid 

Quite  enough;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retfcat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  leas  than  the  heaL 

TVo.  I  have  had  no  great  Icms  then? 

Ink.  Loss!— anch  a  ptla?«rl 

I'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  boon 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  Dim  be  ] 
Pump'd  up  with  such  eflbrt,  disgorged  with  au 

That come— do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  cma*» 

neighbour. 

TVa.  I  make  you ! 

Ink.  Yes,  you  I  I  said  nothing  natll 

You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth—- 

Tra.  TV  tpMk  ittP 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamps  ill, 

I  certainly /o//<mr,  not  get  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

7Va.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  Ibol 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  na  ntiia. 

TVo.  I  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  mnch  lii^MT 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'-harp  he  nicknames  hia  lyre. 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

TVo.  I  own  it— *tii  true— 

A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac! 

Ink.  The  Bine  I 

The  heiress? 

Tra.  The  angel! 

Ink.  The  devil !  why,  man  1 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  ean. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac  I  't  would  be  your  perditMNi: 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 

7Va.  1  say  she's  an  angel. 

I»k.  Say  rather  an  cni^lt. 

If  you  and  she  marr^,  you  'II  certainly  wrangle. 
I  May  she's  u  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming  together? 

Jnk.  Humph !  I  can't  say  I  know  any  happy  alliance 
Which   has  lately  sprung  up   from   a  wedlock  with 

science. 
She's  so  learned  in  all  tilings,  and  fond  of  coneerB' 

ing 
Herself  in. all  matters  connected  with  learning. 
That 

Tra.  What? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongat; 

Rut  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell   you  joa^s 

wrong.  , 
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7V«.  Ton  forget  Lady  Lilac*!  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  V 

ink.  Is  it  miRs  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue? 

TVo.  Why.  Jack,  I  '11  be  frank  with  you— sooaetliing 
of  both. 
rbe  girl  *s  a  fine  girl. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother'a  reversion;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet. 

7V«.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  phe  likes;  I  de- 
mand 
Nothing  more  than    the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 
hand. 

Ink.  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand— that  hand- 
on  the  pen. 

TVa.  Apropos— Will  you  write  me  a  song  now  and 
then? 

hUL  To  what  purpose? 

7W.              Tou  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes; 
Bat  in  rhyme 

Mt.  You're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

TVo.  I  own  it;  and  yet,  in  tlietie  timen,  there 's  no  lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  Manza  or  two; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few? 

Ink,  In  your  name  7 

TVo.  Tn  my  name.  I  will  copy  I'uem  out. 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this? 

Tn.  Why. 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  niup-9tocking's  eye, 
8r»  flir  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I*ye  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime? 

Ink.  Ji»  tnhlime  /  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse. 

TVft.  But  consider,   dear   Inkel,   she  's  one   o(   the 
"  Blues.'* 

liii.  As  sublime  1— Mr.  Tracy— I've  nothing  to  say. 

Stick  to  prose— As  sublime  1 !— but   I    wish   you  good 

day. 

7V«.   Nay,    stay,   my   dear   fellow— consider— I  *m 
wrong: 
I  own  it;  but  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 

JUL  A$  fublimefl 

TVs.  I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Hk.  That  may  be,   Mr.  Tracy,   but   shows  damn'd 
bad  taste. 

7V«.  I  own  it— I  know  it  —  acknowledge  it  —  what 
CSm  I  say  to  you  more? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you'd  be  at: 

Too  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own 
use. 

TVs.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  ? 

Ink.  Why  that 

To  be  sure  makes  a  di (Terence. 

TVs.  I  know  what  is  what; 

And  you,  who  're  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
T%an  a  poet  of  t'other,  may  easily  gueps 
That  I  never  could  mean  by  a  word  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  (Viend. 

Ml  No  doubi;  you  by  this  time  should  know  what 
is  due 
To  a  man  of— but  come— let  us  shake  hands. 

TVa.  You  knew, 

And  you  Imote,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy. 

Ink.  That's  my  bookseller's  business;  I  care  not  for 
sale; 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays, 
/»nd  my  own  grand  romance 

7Va    '  Had  its  full  share  of  praise.  1 


I  myself  saw  it  pufTd  in  the  ^-Old  GitVn  Bevtew." 

Hk.  What  Review? 

TVs.  *Tis  the  Englisn  "  Journal  de  Trevou^ 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it? 

Ink.  That  pleasure's  to  eons 

TVa.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  so? 

Tra.  1  have  heard  people  ny 

That  it  threaten'd  to  give  np  the  gkott  t'other  diy. 

ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  tfirit. 

TVs.  Nodoabc 

8hall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  FiddleeoBw'i  rout? 

Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go;  but  at  praeat,  u 
soon 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  froai 

the  moon, 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  snaring  in  search  of  hii  witsj 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lndy  Bluebottle's  colUtion, 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  eonvenatiei: 
'TIS  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  tlw  days 
Of  bis  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  andpniM. 
And  I  owu,  for  my  own  part,  that  't  is  not  unplenaM. 
Will  you  go?  There's  M«m  Lilac  will  also  be  preieaL 

TVa.  That  "  metal 's  attractive." 

Ink.  No  doubt— to  the  pocket 

TVa.  You  should  rather  encourage  my  passioa  tkss 
shock  it. 
But  let  us  proceed;  fur  I  think,  by  the  bun — 

Ink.  Yery  true;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  eu 
come, 
Or  else  we  '11  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  Mue  berj. 
Hark!  2k>unds,  they'll  be  on  us;  I  know  by  thediMS 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting,  ex-cathedra  tone. 
Ay!  there  he  is  at  it.    Poor  Scampi  better  Join 
Your  friends,  or  be  '11  pay  you  back  in  yourowacoiB. 

TVs.  All  fair;  'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 

Ink.  That's  dear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  bs  hut. 
Come,  come;  nay,  J'm  off.  [£af  Ixab 

TVa.  Yoa  are  right,  and  I  *U  foUow; 

'T  is  high  time  for  a  "  Sic  me  strvavit  jSp§U§.^ 
And  yet  we  shall  hai'e  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibei^ 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  secondhand  soibc^ 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  Tuct. 

ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

Jtn  JtpcrtmnU  in  tke  Hon**  qf  Laot  BLCBBoms.— 
Jt  TnbU  prepared. 

Sir  Richard  Bloebottlr,  ss/vs. 
Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry? 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  bniry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd; 
My  days,  which  once  pasa'd  in  so  gentle  a  void. 
Must  now.  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ'd: 
The  twelve,  do  I  say?— of  the  whole  twenty-ibur. 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  nore? 
What  with  driving,  and  visiting,  dancing  and  diaisfi 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling,  vd 

shining. 
In  adence  and  art,  I'll  be  curst  if  I  know 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  are  two. 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that   all  things  shall  ki 

done 
lu  a  style  that  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 


\':ms. 
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•'.-.lit.  VoT  0liaiue!    I   repeat.    If  Sir  George 

■J:!  Jiul  hi'iir 

•   \<vir  iiiiiid  our   friend   lake!;  we*  all 
..  •■w,  my  di-ar, 
.1  ly. 

liiit  tlii3  jflaco 

Is  pcrhaiHi  like  friend  Scamp'!, 


-^^'  -M   ExfM«r'  IMC— 'I  isi  one  iu  " 
BPV  a  cn'k-clor. 

Collector! 

How  7 


the  Stampi:** 


HI  (nil  ttt«u 

t  caf  itjf*  ien. 
'flemJife  two  niorft. 

i>lriii4iq%]>pliiu«c. 

It  li^r  tlic  leit. 

,.i  tUy  lUmv  hii  beet. 

fen.    Wlio  tec  I II  ret 


■■  -111    I'li'tiaiiri?, 
Ili;il  Wjnrlp../. 

^|«£  wnrtiom  ami 


^  M  I^Hiltntn  f 

n,  l<itt  p^ricul  hji  mas 
•»,  #uft<H  nr*  ijina^tcr 
.Hi  tM*  (Titad  fktid  hill  coat 


What  7 
til  lliiiik  of  hi:n  on  when  I  buy  a  new  bat: 

korkM  will  apfK-ar 

r.-N.  Sir.  thi-y  reach  to  the  Gan|;e& 

.  .ii't  no  Kd  fur— I  can  have  thuui  at  Granges.* 
-it6.  Oh  fjo: 

And  fi>r  shame! 

>'  '^tm.  You're  too  bad. 

Very  good  I 

■j^«.  now  ffooil  7 

ill.  He  tueauri  naught— *t i<«  hi(i  phrase. 

■■•"'m.  lie  grows  rude. 

.<<>.^.  He  nieuns  notjiiiif,';  nay,  ank  him. 
'^iifm.  i'ray,  tiirl  did  you  mean 

■         I  *ay  7 

Kvvir  mind  if  he  diit;  'twill  be  Kea 
TlnjL  iiMii*ver  he  m(:anfl  won't  alloy  uhat  he  says. 
Bt-rjh.  tfirl 

Jut.        Fray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise : 
*TwaB  in  yoi»r  defence. 

^vtk.  If  you  please,  with  Bubminion, 

!  can  mtke  out  my  own. 

irtk.  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

WhiUi  yf*n  live,  my  d'-ar  f{oilMirby,  nevi'r  defttnd 
Votirwflf  {ir  your  wurk-;  but  Lrave  buth  to  a  friend. 
A|ini|hid— 1^  your  play  iIkmi  accei)ted  at  laHt  ? 
Botk,  A I  I  aft  7 

;rrJt  VViiy  I  thou;'ht— that  '8  to  vay— there  bad  past 
A  fuvv  i;Tcen-room  wlii-fu-rs.  which  hinted — you  know 
That  the  taste  of  the  ai-tr).-B  at  betit  is  so  so. 
Both.  Sir,  the  cr'-^-ii-room 's  in  rapture,  and  so  *s  the 

commiltL-i*. 
fnk.  Ay— yoiirs  ;ir«.'  tin-  play«  fi»r  excitinp  our  **  pity 
ApiJ  fear,"  ^  thr  Crrck  stivB :  f«ir  "  purging  the  mind,* 
I  itoitlit  if  you'll  have  uh  an  equal  luhind. 
Bwtk*  I  JjB%'e  wriitt-ii  the  prohtgue,  and  meant  to  hare 
pray'd 
Tor  n  vpice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 
Ink.  YfM,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  pl«y -s  to  ba 
play'd. 
li  It  c4at  yet  7 

B'n\.  The  actors  are  fichting  for  parts, 

At  rt  ufii^nl  in  that  nioHt  litigious  of  arts. 
LAd$  Biurh.  Wf'll  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the /rsC 

night. 
Tm*  Aiid  you  promiwd  the  epilogue.  Inkel. 
tnk.  \ot  quite. 

IJnw*»vtr.  lo  ^a*'e  my  frit.-nd  Hotherby  trouble, 
t  '1^  An  wliat  I  ran,  though  my  pal.is  niun  De  doubto. 
Trn.  \V  Jiy  BO  ? 

hk.  To  do  Justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Beth.  Bir,  I'm  happy  to  fiay,  I've  no  fears  on  ibat 
*icor»'. 

Ymir  finria.  Mr,  InkM,  are 

t»k.  \i'ver  mind  sdsSp 

!*iick  to  thmo  of  your  play,  which  ip  quite  your  own  line. 


*  Oruit^  i*  or  wa-t  a  (.uucn* )  >»iiycook  aad  Irailrfer  m  Ficcvlil>? 
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LaigBkum.  Toa*re  a  fofiUTe  writer,  I  thiDk,  sir. 
of  rhymes  1 

i*^  Yet,  ma'am ;  and  a  fujrith'e  reader  aometimea. 
On  Wordawords,  for  instancn.  I  seldom  alight, 
Or  on  Mouthy,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flifbt. 

I^ff  Dlucm.  Sir,  your  tattle  is  too  cominou  ;  but  time 
and  posterity 
Will  right  these  grtat  men,  and  this  age's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

ink.  I  've  no  sort  of  objection. 

Bo  I'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

Ladf  Blutb.  Purhapn  you  have  doubts  tliat  they  ever 
will  take? 

Ink,  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrnry,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can.  from  n  croat  to  a  iruinea. 
Of  pension  or  place;— but  the  oubji'ct  's  a  bore. 

Lady  Bluem.  Well,  sir,  the  time's  cominir. 

Ink.  Scamp!  do  n't  you  feel  sore? 

What  aay  you  to  this  7 

Bammp.  They  have  merit,  I  own ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 

ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your  lectures  1 

Scmwtf.  It  is  only  time   past  w  Inch  c^mes  under  my 
strictures. 

£e^  Blutb.  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness:— the  Joy 
of  my  heart 
la  to  aee  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art. 
Wild  Nature !— Grand  Shakspcare ! 

Both.  And  down  Aristotle. 

Luif  Bbum.  Sir  George   thinks  exactly  with  Lady 
Bluebottle ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy -four,   who  protects  our  dear 

Bard, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  hns  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses. 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  di«|>en^e  with  Parnassus. 

7Va.  And  you.  Scamp!— 

Stamp.  I  needs  must  confess  I  'm  embarrass'd. 

ink.   Do  n't   call   upon    Scamp,    who 's  already  so 
harassed 

With  old  tekcoU,  and  new  sehooh,  and  no  sekcoU^  and 
all  sehooia. 

Trm.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  tome  must  be 
fools. 
I  ahoold  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  net  .—it  would  save  us  some  worry. 

Ladf  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  nothing 
control 
Thia  "feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  theeoul.** 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby!  sympathize !— I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I  'm  rmily  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic — "so  buoyant!— no  buoyant r* 

ink.  Tracy  t  open  the  window. 

TVe  I  wish  her  much  joy  on  't. 

J3oCA.  For  God's  sake,  my  I-ady  Bluebottle,  check  not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way  ;  't  is  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  from  earth;  the  sublimest  of  n^ifts; 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain'd  to  his  moun- 
tain. 
7ia  the  source  of  all  sentiment— feeling's  true  foun- 

tain: 
Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth:  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  *t  is  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  paas, 
4k od  making  them  substance:  't  is  something  divine  :— 

ink.  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more  wine? 


•  Fict  from  lift,  with  Uic  toorit. 


Btik.  I  thank  yoa ;  not  any  more,  tir.  till  I  dlM. 
Ink.   Apropos— Do  you  dine  witli  Sir  Huanplvey  W 

day? 
Tra.  I  should  think  with  Dale  Hamplirey  waa  Ben 

in  your  way. 
Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  aothors  now  fc»k 
To  the  knight,  as  a   landlord,   much   more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is. 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he  pleaaoL 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  PariL 
7Va.  And  I'll  take  a  turn  with  you   there  till  *t if 
dark. 
And  you,  Scamp— 

Scamp.  Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  aolei. 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

/"A.  He  must  mind  whom  be  qnolaf 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts." 

/Mtiy  Blueb.  Well,  now  we  break  op: 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  invites  ua  to  sup. 
Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we '11  all  MM! 
again. 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champafaal 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  ! 
Both.  I  honour  that  meal; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely— &d. 
Ink.  True:  feeling  is  truest   then,   far   beyond  qws> 
tion : 
I  wish  to  the  grals  'twas  ihe  same  with  digestion  I 
Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw !— never  miud  that ;  for  oae  a^ 
ment  of  feeling 
Is  worth— God  knows  what. 
/"^-  *^'is  at  least  worth  concealiag 

For  itself,  or  what   follows But    here  eomes  year 

carriage. 
Sir  Biek.  (a^/ide.)  I  wi^h  all  these  people  were  d— 4 
with  my  marriage !  (£ 


THE 

THIHD  ACT  OF  MANFRED, 

IN   ITS  ORIGl.NAL  SHAPK, 

AS  FIRST  SENT  TO  THE   PUBLISHER. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  1.—.^  Hall  in  the  Castle  i^ Manfred. 

Manfrkd  and  Hkrmax. 

Man.  Wbat  is  the  hour? 

II«r.  It  wants  but  one  »ill  i 

And  prninlscs  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready: 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It   is  well; 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [Exit  HBiXiX 

JUSaa.  {alone.)  There  is  a  ealm  upon  me— 

Inexplicable  stillness!  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  \  knew  ot  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  VHiiities  the  uiotlieitt. 
The  merest  wortl  ihoi  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolninn's  jnri^on,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  \\w.  sonclii  "  Kalon"  found 
And  seated  in  luy  soul.    It  will  not  last. 
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Bat  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  tboagh  but  once: 
It  liath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there? 
Re  enter  Hkrmah. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  op  St.  M^uaics. 

Mbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred! 

JMisii.  Thanks,  holy  father  1  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesses  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

jf&tee.  Would  it  were  so,  Count; 

But  I  would  fain  confer  wiih  thee  alone. 

Jlfan.   Herman   retire.    What   would  my  reverend 
guest?  [Exit  Herman. 

MbcL  Thus,  without  prelude  ;~Age   and  zeal,  my 
office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted,  neighbourhood 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange. 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name — a  noble  name 
For  centuries;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired! 

Man.  Proceed,— I  listen. 

jSbbot.  'Tis   said   thou   boldest  converse  with  the 
things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  communest.    I  know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Ejcc.^ange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  an  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  And  what    are   they   who  do   avouch   these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren— the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals— who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life's  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 

Mbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  thnre  still  is  time 
Por  penitence  and  pity:  Reconcile  thee 
With  the  true   church,    and    through   the  church  to 
heaven. 

JIfan.  r  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply:  whatever 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doih  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself.— I  rball  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  medinlor.     Have  I  sinn'd 
Agniniit  your  ordinances?  prove  and  punish!* 

MboL  Thon.  hear  and  tremble!  For  the  headstrong 
wretch 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hnrdihoml 
WouM  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 
There  is  the  slake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eter- 
nal  

Man.  Charity,  most  reverend  father. 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
Tlint  1  would  call  the«  hark  to  it;  but  say. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me? 

jibbot.  It  may  be  there  are 

rhines  that  would  shake  thee— but  I  keep  them  back. 
And  ^ive  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  If  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 


«  It  « ill  hf  pfirreivH)  tUl,  u  fk.'  as  this,  Um  origlial 
Tlard  Act  bat  b«M  rrtainad. 


To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery 

JIfaa.  I  understand  thee,— walL 

Jibbot.  Expect  no  mercy ;  I  have  warned  thee. 

Man.  {opening  the  casket.) 
There  is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[Manpred  opens  the   casket,  ttriktt  a  Ugl^ 
and  bums  some  incense. 

Ho!  AshtarothI 

The  Demon  AsBTAmoTB  appears^  singing  as  fsUmu: 
The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven  stone. 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk-white  bone ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night  winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone.f 

The  raven  flapr  his  dusky  wings. 
The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  Is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  i 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round, 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  c 

FI«x:k  to  the  witches'  carnival. 

.abbot.  I  fear  thee  not— hence— hence— 
A  vaunt  thee,  evil  one!— help,  ho!  without  there! 

Man.  Convey  this  man   to  the  Shreckhom- to   its 
peak- 
To  its  extremest  peak— watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaka* 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  liimi 

.^sh.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present  Take  Jiiit 
up. 

.Ash.  Come,  friar!  now  an  exorcism  or  two. 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

AsBTAROTH  disappears  with  tks  Abbot,  tinging  af 
follows : 
A  prodigal  son  and  a  maid  undone. 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year; 
And  a  worldly  monk  and  a  pregnant  bwi. 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 
Manfred  alone. 

Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me.  and 
force 
My  art  to  pranks  frintastical?- no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  tickena 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul; 
But  it  is  calm— calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane:  the  winds  are  still, 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat. 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarril 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.— What  now? 
Re-enter  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  mnsa(i 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  io? 

I  will  look  on  him. 


vaMm  o#  Um    tb«  fibbsl,  which  in  Cemaay  aad  SwiiierUad  w  panMiicat,  and  aaia  at 
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[Makakd  advanen  f  the  winimf  eftk»  katt. 

Glorious  orb!*'  thd  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  anditea«ed  mankind,  thu  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angcU,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
Tlie  erring  pplritu  who  can  ne'er  return.— 
Moat  glorious  orh!  that  wort  a  worship,  ere 
The  my«tery  of  ihy  making  was  revoal'd! 
7*hou  earlie«it  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd.  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldnan  nhophi-nls.  till  lh»*y  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons!  thou  material  GodI 
And  representalive  of  the  Unknown— 
Who  chose  thee  fir  his  shadow !  thou  chief  itarl 
Centre  of  many  stars!  which  mak*8t  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  tcmperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rayi! 
Bire  of  the  seasons!  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them!  for,  near  or  far,- 
Oar  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects; — thou  dost  rise. 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.   Fare  thee  well! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  bc'am  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone: 
I  Ibllow.  '       [Exit  Manfrei). 

BcKXB  U.^Tke Mountain*— The  Castle  (\f  Manfred  at 

tame  distance— Ji  Terrace  before  a  TWwr.— TVas,  7W* 

HghL 
Hbrman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependants  of  MARfftSD. 

Utr.  *Tis  strange  enough;    night   after   night,   for 
years. 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower. 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it, — 
90  have  we  all  been  oft-times ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute  of  aught 
Hia  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  ii 
One  cnamber  where  none  enter;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
T6  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

M9.nnel.  *T  were  dnngerous  : 

Content  thyfelf  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her.  Ah!  Manuel!  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 
And  couldst  say  much:  thou  bast  dwelt  within  the 

casMe- 
How  many  years  it't? 

Jlfoaaal.  Ere  Count  Manfired*!  birth, 

I  Mrved  his  (hther,  whom  he  naught  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  7 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits: 
Cbunt  Sigismund  was  proud,— but  gay  and  free — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveiier ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  hooka  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  than  day;  he  did  not  walk  the  roeka 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
Prom  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  boar. 

But  those  were  Jocund  times!  I  would  tha.  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
Aa  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 


*  Thh  ■nliloqnr,  and  a  fortftt  put 
%  Md  ia  tU  p'VKat  Com  of  the  dnu 


of  ttieiabuqMot  wns  have  bMBi*. 


These  waOi 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first.    Oh  I  I  have  im 
Some  strange  things  in  ibeae  few  yeara.f 

Her.  Come,  be  fHen^f 

Relate  me  some,  to  while  away  our  watch: 
I  We  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

ManvLeL  That  was  a  night  indeed!  I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  reata 
On  Eigher*8  pinnacle,  so  rested  then,— 
80  like  it  that  it  might  be  thf  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  guRty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  ManfVed  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,' 
Row  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  wntchinga— her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seeni'd  to  love. 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do. 
The  Lady  Aatarte,  his 

Her.  Ix>ok— look— the  tower— 

The  tower's  on  fire.    Oh,  heavens  and   earth!  wbat 

sound. 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that?      \^A  crash  likeikmirr 

Manuel.  Help,  help,    there!— to    the    rescue  of  tlM 
Count — 
The  Count's  in  danger.— what  ho!  there!  approachl 
[TheScrcanU,  FasuUe,  and Peodantr^ ajfreatk 
gtupified  with  terror. 
If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart 
And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Those  in  distress- pause  not— but  fiillow  me — 
The  portal's  open,  follow.  [Manuel /mi is 

Her.  Come— who  follows? 

What,  none  of  ye?— ye  recreants!  shiver  then 
Without.    I  will  not  sec  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided.        [HoMkH  fees  i* 

Vaesal  Hark  I- 

No — all  is  silent— not  a  breath— the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaze  is  also  gone; 
What  may  this  mean  ?  let  *8  enter ! 

PeaeanL  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind ;  but,  for  ray  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

Vofxal.  Cease  your  vain  prating— come. 

Manuel,  {gpeaking  within.)  *T  is  all  in  vaia-' 

He's  dead. 

Her.  {within.)  Not  so — even  now  mcthoughthemovedt 
But  it  is  dark— so  bear  him  gently  out— 
Softly— how  cold  he  ia!  take  care  of  his  temptef 
In  winding  down  the  staircase. 
R»-6nUr  Makokl  and  IIbrman,  hearing  MxarRU  h 
their  arms. 

Manuel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye.  and  briof 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— quick!  some  water  there! 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black- but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

f  TlUjf  aprinkl*  Ma jtfr so  with  wcUr  ;  eifur  a  fOMM 
ha  gives  eome  signs  4^  lift. 

Manuel  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come— checrly. 
Count  1 
He  moves  his  lips— canst  hear  him?  I  am  old 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Herman  inclining  his  head  amd Hstsning. 

Her  I  hear  a  word 


1  Altcrad,  ia  tbe  iircaest  IwiD,  to '*  Smn*  stnu^  thlap  ia  tknt,  I 
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r  iwo— but  indistincily— what  is  next  1 

Tjat'B  to  he  done?  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

[Manfred  motions  vith  hi»  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
Manuel.  He  disapproves — and  H  were  of  no  avail— 
p  changes  rapidly. 

Her.  'Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh!  what  a  death  is  this!  that  I  should  live 
I)  shake  my  f^r.iy  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
r  the  house  of  Sifrimnuud— And  such  a  death! 
lone — we  know  not  bow — unshrived — untended — 
^ith  ttran^e  accoinpaniineDts  and  fearAil  aigna— 
Fhudd<>r  at  the  siebt— but  must  not  leave  him. 
Manfred,  {gpeaking  faintiif  and  oiawly.)    Old  man  1 
'Tis  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[Manfbbd,  hmoing  said  tUt^  oxpirts. 
Her.  His  eyes  are  fix'd  and  lifeless. — He  is  gune. 
Manuel.  Close  them.— My  old  hand  quivers. — He  de 

parts— 
thither?  I  dread  to  think— But  be  is  gonel 


TO  Mir  DEAR  MARY  ANNE. 

rBB  FOLLOWING  LIMBS  ARB  THE  EARUBST  WRITTBH  BT 
LORD  BYROIf.  THET  WBRB  ADDRBSSBD  TO  MISS  CBA 
WORTH,  ArrKRWARDS  MRS.  MOSTBRfl,  IN  1804,  ABOUT 
A    VBaR   BSrORR  BBR  MARRIAOB.] 

AoiBU  to  sweet  Mary  for  ever! 

From  her  I  must  quickly  depart: 
Though  the  fates  us  ttom  each  other  sever, 

^ill  her  image  will  dwell  in  my  tieart. 

The  flame  that  within  my  heart  burna 
If  unlike  what  in  lovers*  hearta  glows; 

The  love  which  for  Mary  I  feel 
Is  far  purer  than  Cupid  bestowB. 

I  wish  not  your  peace  to  disturb, 

I  wish  not  your  Joys  to  molest; 
Mistake  not  my  passion  for  love, 

*T  is  your  friendship  alone  I  request. 

Not  ten  thousand  lovers  could  feel 

The  friendship  my  bosom  contains; 
It  will  ever  within  my  heart  dwell, 
"  While  the  warm  blood  flows  through  my  veins. 

May  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down. 
And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend  I 

May  she  ne'er  know  adversity's  frown. 
May  her  happiness  ne'er  have  an  end! 

Once  more,  my  sweet  Mary,  adieu! 

Farewell!  I  with  anguish  repeat. 
For  ever  I'll  think  upon  you. 

While  this  heart  in  my  bosom  shall  beat. 


TO  MISS  CHA WORTH. 
Oh  Memory,  torture  me  no  more. 

The  present's  all  o'ercast; 
My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o'er. 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 
Why  bring  those  imagea  to  Tlew 

I  henceforth  must  resign? 
Ah !  why  those  happy  hours  renew. 

That  never  can  be  mine? 
Fast  pleasure  double*  present  pain. 

To  sorrow  adds  regret. 
Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  Tain, 

I  ask  but  to— forget. 

3Q 


1804. 


FRAGMENT. 
1. 

Hills  of  Anncsley,  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  Btray*d, 
How  the  northern  tempests  warring. 

Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade! 
2. 
Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling. 

Former  favourite  haunts  I  see; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me. 

laos. 


THE  PRATER  OF  NATURE. 

Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer? 
Father  of  Light,  on  tbee  I  call!  x 

Thou  sec'st  my  soul  is  dark  within : 
Thou  who  can'st  mark  the  sparrow*!  Ml, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 
No  shrine  I  seek  to  sects  unknown; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  ov^a ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faulta  of  yoolb. 
Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 
Shall  man  conflne  his  Maker's  sway 

To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  Btont? 
Thy,  temple  is  the  fiice  of  day ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven  thy  boundleas  tliroii* 
Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell 

Unless  they  bend  in  pompons  form 
TrII  us  that  all.  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm? 
Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skiea. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  suppllei^ 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire? 
Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  ezpouiid. 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  woe? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  groand. 

Their  prcat  Creator's  purpose  know? 
Shall  those,  who  live  for  self  alone. 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime- 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  ^mef 
Father!  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,— 

Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear;— 
[  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear! 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 

Through  trackless  realms  of  ether's  qwcai 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  traee: 
Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here. 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hnae 
Ah!  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere. 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  deflenee. 
To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  1  confide. 
If.  when  this  dust  to  dust  restomd 

My  soul  shall  float  oa  airy  wiag. 
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How  ihall  thy  floriout  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  tingl 
But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  my  prajrer. 

Though  doomed  no  more  to  quit  tte  dead. 
To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Orateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

a9aZ>w.  1800. 


ON  REVISITING  HARROW. 

{Boom  jmi*  ifo^  «rkn  at  Ibnow,  a  frkad  of  tte  Mftor  wpmvad  oa  a 
pHtlOTltf  not  OwMBM  of  both,  with  a  hw  odditioHl  wonta,  ■•  a  a*. 
■oriaL  Ancrwank,oa  rooMTiacnM  nalor  ii—gt— J  lajory,  Am  aa> 
terdotrofad  tho  tell  raoori  tete*  ho  Ml  Harrair.    Ob  i«vMUi«  Um 


fhM  fai  1807,  IM  wrat*  odOT  it  tho  iDUoiri^  H 
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Haaronce  engaged  the  stranger*^  Tiew 

Toung  Friendship's  record,  simply  traced ; 
Few  were  her  words,— but  yet,  though  few. 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  deflioed. 
8. 
Deeply  she  cat— but,  not  erased. 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain, 
llMt  Friandship  once  retom'd  and  gazed,— 
Till  Memory  haird  the  words  again. 
3. 
Rapenunce  placed  them  as  before: 

Forgiveness  Join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
flo  (kir  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more. 
That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 
4. 
TIraa  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 
But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour, 
Or  Friendship's  tears.  Pride  rush'd  between, 
And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever ! 


*ABffrnE  EST  L' AMOUR  SANS  AILEa 
1. 
Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  1 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

Aflkction  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth. 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

Celestial  consolation  brings: 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat. 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat,— 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I** 
S. 
Through  few,  but  deeply  chequer'd  years. 

What  moments  have  been  mine! 
Now,  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears. 

Now,  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
Howe'er  my  fiiture  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings; 
Friendship!  that  thought  is  all  thine  own. 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone, 

*«  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  P' 
3. 
Where  yonaer  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale, 
Unheeded  heaves  a  single  grave, 

Whicli  telli  Um  < 


Round  this  unconcious  schoolboys  straj 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  nop; 
But  here  whene'er  my  fuouteps  move. 
My  silent  tesrs  too  plainly  prove 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wingif* 
4. 
Oh  Love!  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thhw. 

But  these  are  now  decay'd; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind. 
No  trace  of  thee  remsins  behind. 

Except,  alas !  thy  jealons  stings. 
Away,  away!  delusive  power. 
Thou  Shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  boor; 

"  Unless,  indeed,  .without  thy  wingsP 

5. 
Seat  of  my  youth!  ihy  disunt  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  Joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire,— 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill. 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still. 

Each  flower  a  double  fragrance  flings; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say 

**  Friendship  is  love  witboat  his  wings  T 
fi. 
My  Lycos!  wherefore  doat  tboa  weep? * 

Thy  fklling  tears  restrain; 
Affection  for  a  time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  fViend.  when  next  we  ■!«, 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweetl 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell. 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wingir 
7. 
In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  7 
No— from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  turn'd  to  those  my  childhood  knew. 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true. 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  striaglj 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break. 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  waktb 

•*  Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wiagi^ 

a 

Ye  few!  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours. 

My  memory  and  my  hope; 
Your  worth  a  Issting  love  insures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  scope; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung. 
With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue. 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings. 
With  Joy  elate,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget 

*'  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings." 
9. 
Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  baid 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward. 

To  me  no  bays  belong; 
If  lanrell'd  Faroe  but  dwells  with  Iki, 
Ma  the  enchantress  ever  flien, 
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Whose  bean  and  not  whOM  fancy  sings: 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign, 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  tttrain, 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!" 

December,  l&OG. 


TO  MY  SON. 

1. 
Thosv  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue. 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue; 
Thofw;  ro9y  lips,  whose  dimples  piny 
And  ^mile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  Father's  heart,  my  Boy  I 

2. 
And  thou  canst  li^p  a  father's  name — 
Ah.  William  were  thine  own  the  same. 
No  self-reproach— but,  let  me  cease— 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  Joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy. 

3. 
Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest. 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy, — 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine  my  Boy! 

4. 
Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 
>1ust  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown? 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  Joy — 
A  Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  I 

5. 
Oh.  'twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace 
Ero  aire  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face. 
Ere  half  my  glan  of  life  is  run, 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  Justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy! 

6. 
Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  Are; 
And.  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  heat  to  former  Joy, 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  I 

1807. 


BPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OP  SOUTHWELL, 

A  CARRIBR,   WHO   PUD  OT  DKUNKBMKISS. 

3B!(  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell. 
,  Carrier,  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well; 
e  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
e  could  carry  no  more— so  was  carried  at  last ; 
or,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 
e  could  not  carry  off*, — so  he's  now  earri-on, 

SepL  1807. 


FRAGMENT. 


(Ths  followlnc  linn  Ibnn  tte  ooodoitoa  e#a  paoB  wrMn  bf  Lord  Bj. 
■  mdcr  Um  meiaacholy  inpmnon  tbat  h»  iboald  noadia.] 

FoRorr  this  world,  my  restlett  sprite. 
Turn  turn  tliy  thmiclili  to  bemvea: 


There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  are  forgiven. 
To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 
Bow  down  beneath  th*  Almighty's  Throne,— 

To  him  address  thy  trembling  prayer: 
He.  who  is  merciful  and  just. 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  du»t. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light !  to  thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sporrow  faU, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  atar, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundlese  sky. 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  erimee  Ibrgfre ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live. 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807 


TO  MBS.  ••*, 

ON  BEIRO  ASKED  MT  RSAtOM  FOE  QmTTIIIO  HmUB 

iH  TBS  ipmme. 
Whin  man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  bowera, 

A  moment  lingered  near  the  gate, 
Each  scene  recall'd  the  vanished  boon. 

And  bade  him  curse  bis  Aitore  Aite. 

But  wandering  on  through  distant  elimea. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief 

Thus,  Mary,  will  it  be  with  me, 
And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise. 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there. 

Dm.  9, 1809 


A  LOVE-SONG. 

TO  •♦•••♦♦. 


RsmND  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  those  beloved,  those  vanisli'd  booni 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget— canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair. 
How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  now  ^ 
Oh,  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet. 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fliir. 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  loreu 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 
Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glanee  so  sweet. 
As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire. 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest. 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  eloae 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek, 
Veiling  the  aiure  orbs  below* 
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While  their  long  lashea*  darkening  xloss 
Seem'd  stealing  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek, 
Jjike  raven'a  plumage  smootird  on  mow. 

I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  retiirn'd. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy 
Than  if  for  other  hearts  I  burn'd. 
For  eyes  that  ne*er  like  thiue  could  beam 
In  rapture*!  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  hours  which,  thongh  for  ever  gone. 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore, 
Till  thou  and  I  shall  be  forgot. 
And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


STANZAS 


'  TuBftB  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name, 
iUnee  ii  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 
When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 
Aa  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  ttom  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confeas'd  a  love  which  equalPd  mine, 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung. 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine. 

None,  nona  bath  rank  so  deep  as  this— 
Tb  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown ; 

TIransient  as  every  faithless  kiss. 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy   ips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true, 
Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yeal  my  adored,  yet  most  unkind! 

Thongh  thou  wilt  never  love  again. 
To  me  tie  doubly  tweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yea!  *t  la  a  glorious  thought  to  me. 

Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 
Wliate*er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be. 

Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine! 


TO  •••••. 


And  wilt  thoa  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady  1  speak  those  words  again : 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  to— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

Bfy  Heart  it  tad,  my  hopet  are  gone. 
My  blood  runt  coldly  through  my  breatt; 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  tigh  above  my  place  of  retL 

And  yet  methinkt,  a  gleam  of  peaee 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguiah  thine; 

And  for  awhile  my  torrowt  cease, 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  fbr  mine. 

Oh  fadyl  bleated  be  that  tear^ 
It  fallt  for  one  who  cannot  weep : 

Sueo  predoua  dropt  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whote  eyet  no  tear  can  ataep^ 


Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  war» 
With  every  f<yeling  soft  as  thine; 

But  beauty's  self  hnth  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  createil  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady!  upeak  tliouc  words  again; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  boaom  pain. 


SONG. 


Fill  the  goblet  again,  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now   gladdens  my  heart  \»  Itt 

core; 
Let  ut  drink!— who  would  not  7— tince,  throagblifti 

varied  round. 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  it  found. 

I  have  tried  in  iu  turn  all  that  life  can  topply; 
I  have  batk'd  in  the  beam  of  a  dark-rolling  tyt; 
I  have  loved!— who  hat  not?— but  what  heart cu^ 

dare 
That  pleasure  existed  while  paasion  watthvel 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when   the  heart's  in  Hi 

spring. 
And  dreams  that  afl^tion  can  never  take  wing. 
I  had  fKendsI— who  has  not?— but  what  toogns  vil 

avow? 
That  friends,  roay  wine!  are  ao  faithful  aa  thoa? 

The  heart  of  a  miatrett  tome  boy  may  ettFsnge, 
Friendship  ihiftt  with  the  tunbeam— thou  nevefcu* 

change: 
Thou  grow'it  old— who  does  not?— but  on  earth  vkn 

appears. 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  itsyetn? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow. 

Should  a  rival  how  down  to  our  idol  below. 

We  are  Jealous  I— who's  not?— thou  hast  no  sack  il 

loy; 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  tha  more  we  ei^Qf. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  ita  vanities  pMl, 
For  refijge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 
There  we  find— do  we  not  ?— in  the  flow  of  tbe  «!. 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowL 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  waa  open'd  on  earth. 
And  Misery's  triumph  oommeneod  over  Mirth. 
Hope  waa  left,  was  she  not?— but  the  fobletweki"k 
And  care  not  for  hope,  who  are  eertain  of  bUa. 

Long  life  to  the  grape!  for  when  rammer  is  IIowb, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own: 
We  muat  die— who  shall  not  ?— May  our  «bs  ht  ib^ 

given. 
And  Hebe  shall  ikever  be  idie  in  heaven. 


STANZAS 
•  TO  •  •  ♦,  on  LBAvnca  mw.a«». 
*Tia  done— and  thivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unftirls  her  snowy  tail; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mail. 
Load  tingt  on  high  the  f^eth'ning  Mast; 
And  I  mutt  firom  thit  land  be  gone, 
Becanae  I  cannot  love  hnt  on«. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been. 
And  coukl  I  see  what  I  haw  assB— 
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Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  blest— 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain. 
Never  to  think  of  it  again ; 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  firiendly  smile  or  welcome  face. 
And  even  in  crowds  am  still  alone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam. 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth. 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  Joy  or  soothe  in  woe; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go— bat  wheresoever  I  flee. 
There  *b  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  bast  my  hopes  undone, 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  've  been. 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe— 

But  mine,  alas !  has  stood  the  blow ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I've  tried  another's  fetters  too. 
With  charms  perchance  as  fhir  to  view; 
And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well, 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

*T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view. 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one. 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

IklBootli  Itedi,  JsM  mh,  UOft 
1. 
HtnzA.  I  Hodgson,  we  are  going. 

Our  embargo's  oflT  at  last, 
Favourable  breezes  blowing 
Bend  the  canvas  o'er  the  mast 
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From  aloft  the  signal 's  streaming, 
Hark !  the  farewell  gun  is  fired ; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming, 
Tell  us  that  our  time's  expired. 
Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  from  the  custom-house ; 
Trunks  unpacking. 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  corner  for  a  monse 
*8capes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

S. 
Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring, 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering. 

We're  impatient— push  firom  shore. 
"Have  a  care!  that  case  holds  liquor- 
Stop  the  boat— I  *m  sick— oh  Lord  >" 
*'8ick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sickw 
Ere  you  *ve  been  an  hour  on  board  ^ 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladies,  servants.  Jacks; 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wrangling. 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.— 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

3. 
Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lol  the  eapCate, 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  clapt  in. 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Heyday !  call  you  that  a  cabin  1 

Why,  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in— 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there?** 
"  Who,  sir  1  plentv— 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill."— 
''Did  they?"  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeze  us! 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet** 

4. 
Fletcher!  Murray!  Bob!  where  are  jiml 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  toga- 
Bear  a  band,  you  Jolly  tar,  yon  I 

Here 's  a  rope's-end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhouse  muttering  fearfUI  eursee, 
As  the  hatchway  down  lie  rolls. 
Now  his  breakfkst,  now  bis  venee. 
Vomits  fbrth— and  damns  our  souli. 
**  Here 's  a  stanza 
On  Braganza— 
Help!**- "a  couplet r*— "No.  a  eup 
Of  warm  water— *• 
**  Wbat*B  the  matter  r* 
"Zounds!  my  liver's  coming  ap; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet.'* 

5. 
Now  at  length  we're  olTfbr  TUfcef 

Lord  Itnowa  when  we  shall  eooM  ImH 
Breezes  fbul  and  tempests  morlcy 

May  unship  as  m  a  crack. 
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Bat,  linee  life  at  most  a  Jeft  is, 

At  philoso|ilieni  allow, 
Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  it; 
Iten  laugh  on— as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things. 
9reat  and  small  thinga, 
fiiclc  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 
While  we're  quaffing. 
Let  *8  have  laughing— 
Who  tlie  devil  earea  for  more  1 
iSome  good  wine!  and  who  would  lack  it. 
Even  on  board  the  IJsbon  Paclcet7 


LIlfES  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS*  BOOK  AT  OR. 
CHOMENUS. 

in  THIS  BOOK  ▲  TRAVELLER   HAD  WRITTEN: — 

"Pair  Albion  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art: 
Wobla  bit  object,  glorious  is  his  aim: 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name.** 

■nrRATH  WBICH  LORD  BTROR  IIVBBRTEO  THE  rOLLOWIMO 
RETLT  :— 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown, 

'jmet  on  our  nrmes,  but  wisely  hides  liis  own: 
Bat  yet  wlioo'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
Hia  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse. 


ON  MOORB*S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE. 

▲  FARCICAL  BnORAM. 

Sqrt.  14,  Ifin. 

Good  plays  are  scarce. 

Bo  Moore  writes  Ikrce: 
Tiw  poet*M  fame  grows  brittle— 

We  knew  before 

That  LittU'9  Moore, 
Bat  now  'tis  JMbors  that's  HUU, 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  HODGSON, 

»  AirSWER  TO  SOME  U1IE8  EXBORTtSO  RIX  TO   BE 
CHEERFOL  ABD  TO  "  BAKISU  CARS." 

NcwitMd  Abtej,  Oct  11,  1811. 

*'  Oh  I  banish  care**— such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  tkff  revelry  I 
Perchance  of  sum,  Mrhen  wassail  nights 
R«new  those  riotous  delights, 
\K  herewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  **  banish  cara.** 
Hut  not  in  morn's  reflecting  lioyr. 
When  present,  past,  and  Hiture  lower. 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 
Whose  every  thought- but  let  them  pass 
Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  aU.  if  thou  wouldst  bold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  iwere, 
Bj  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  Joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak— speak  of  anything  bat  love. 

*rwere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  diera  is  Tittle  in  that  tale 
WUeh  better  bosoms  would  bewail. 
But  mine  has  safftr*d  more  than  well 
T  wniikl  suit  philosophy  to  telL 


I*Te  seen  my  bride  another's  biids,— 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side,— 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bora. 
Wear  the  swoet  smile  the  mother  won 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  soiiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  ^ 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain. 
And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Return'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave. 
Yet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slavt]^ 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  Bill, 
And  show'd,  alas!  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  km. 

But  let  this  pass— I  'II  whine  no  non 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,— 
I  'II  hie  me  to  its  haunu  again. 
But  iC  in  some  sacoeeding  year. 
When  Britain's  "  May  is  in  ttie  sere,** 
Thou  hear'st  of  one.  whose  deep'ning  criM 
Suit  with  the  sa blest  of  the  times. 
Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways. 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men's  i 
One,  who  in  stern  ambition's  pr.de. 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside. 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  Sfs, 
Him  wilt  thou  Jbi9»-and  kmrnob 
Nor  will  the  ^fsct  forget  the  causa. 


ON  LORD  THURLOW*S  POBM& 

DEinCATBD  TO    MR.  ROQERS. 
1. 

Wrbb  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sol, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent,} 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  SManL 

2. 
And  si  nee  not  ev'n  our  Rogers'  praiss 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  rafale 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  I 

3. 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  gmnf— Of 
Hermilda'a  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau; 

6. 
And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining. 
My  own  and  others*  bays  I'm  twiiiii^«- 
So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  ma  thins  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 
"I  by  svytaMck  or  hmi  Smtb. 
Thm  ikmta  ktm  AftOiA  auwm 
Lm  •vny  etbor  brii«  Us  (»«»." 

La^THmtt^MikmUM  I 
1. 
*•  /  Isy  SHT  »rmdk  </lsarar  dbisn.* 
Tkn  *'  lay  thy  branch  of  lanrsl  downr 
Why,  what  thou  *st  stole  is  not  wmami 
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wen  it  lawfully  thine  own, 

I  Rogeri  want  it  moat,  or  thoof 

10  thyielf  thy  withered  bough, 
end  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne— 
Juatice  done  to  both,  I  trow, 

1  have  but  little,  and  thou— none. 

2. 
•  Then  thn*  to  form  JtpolWi  erown.** 
wn\  why,  twist  it  how  you  will, 
baplet  muit  be  foolacap  still, 
next  you  visit  Delphi's  town, 
lire  among  your  fellow-lodgers, 

11  tell  you  Phoebus  gave  his  crown, 
e  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

3. 
*'  IM  nerf  other  bring  his  own,^* 
coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 
owls  sent  to  Athens  as  wonders, 

hia  spouae  when  the  Regent  *b  unmarried, 

Jverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blnnders: 
Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel, 

•n  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 

Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel, 
thou  Shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORB. 

rax  BVBMIR9  BCrORS  HIS  VinT.  IN  COMPAMT 
RD  BTROR,  TO  MR.  LBIOH  BUNT  IN  COLD  BATH 
RISON.   MAT   19,   1813. 

rho  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Tom   Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown,— 
roe  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most  brag, 
rto  two-pounds,  or  your   Twopenny   Post 
Bag; 

*  «  *  *  • 

i)  my  letter— to  yours  'tis  an  answer— 
r  be  with  me.  as  itoon  as  you  can,  sir, 
and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  spunga  on 
;  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon — 
3U8  at  loncth  our  polittcal  malice 
;et  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace! 
that    to-night   you  're   engaged  with  some 
codgers. 

ntlMiby's  Blues  have  deserlc«l  Sara  Rogers, 
)ugh  with  cold  I  have  uearly  my  death  got, 
on  ray  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heatbcote. 
rrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  piny  the'&arra, 
11  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra. 


HENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 
MOORE. 

Jum,  1814. 

ly  /r'— not  a  syllable  further  in  prose; 
man  "  of  all  measures,"  dear  Tom,— «o,  here 
goes! 

for  a  swim  on  the  stream  n'  old  Time, 
buoyant  supportcrdi.  the  bladders  of  rhyme, 
isht  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 
flood, 

nother'd.  at  leavt,  in  respectable  mud, 
!  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap, 
ley's  last  Pean  has  pillow'd  his  sleep;— 
io  do  se"  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey. 
It  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea, 


Singiof  **  Glory  to  God"  in  a  spick  and  span  at 
The   like  (since   Tom   Sternhold  waa  choked) 

man  saw. 

S. 
The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  I 
The  (Stes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  tliese  ] 
Of  hia  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  ooachman   to  H«C< 

roan, — 
And  what  dignity  decka   the  flat   fkee  of  tht  gract 

man. 
I  aaw  him,  laat  week,  at  two  balla  and  a  purlj^— 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  waa  rather  too  iMiirtf. 
You  know,  wo  are  used  to  quite  different  i 


3. 
The  Czar'a  look,  I  own,  waa  mudi  brighter  and 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whisker; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kanwj- 
-mere  breechea  whiak'd  round,  in  a  waltt  with  t 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  Just  aa  delighlad 
With  nujeaty'a  presence  aa  thoaa  aha  invitad. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE. 

[Or  thta  •tiuf^  wUd  po«tt,  which  atmb  tu  aboat  two  k 
linn,  tha  <mlj  oopf  UmI  Loni  Byrtm,  I  Mww,  mw  wrata,  ha  pwMM 
to  Lofd  HoUaad.  Thm^h  with  a  good  d«l  of  vifoor  tad  iaaciMlia^  II 
ia,  for  tba  OMM  part,  raUil^  doimilf  uacn tad,  waaHi^tha  polal  aad  aaB> 
dcaalioa  ar  thoaa  cterar  tama  or  Mr.  Colacyfla  which  Lort  Byiaa,  ado^ 
lof  a  BotioD  long  pnvalant,  bwattribalad  to  IVoTewor  Fonea.  HMnai% 
howvrar,  aoBM  or  Um  alauaa  of  "Tba  DavU%  Driva*  wall  wsrik  pi» 
Hrvhif.)— MMn. 

I. 
Tax  Devil  return'd  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  staid  at  home  till  five ; 
Where  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  rsfval. 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  IrUk  stew, 
And  sausages  made  of  a  solfslain  Jew, 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do; 

"  And."  quoth  he,  "  {  '11  take  a  drive. 
I  walk*d  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to*nifbt; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  moat  delight. 

And  I'll  aee  how  my  fhvourites  thrive. 
2. 
"  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  V  quoth  Laeiibr,  tbaa— 

"  If  I  foUow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  furnish'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may. 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

3. 
"  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  Houae, 

A  chariot  in  Seymnur-place ; 
But  they're  lent  to  two   friends,  who   makt   bm 
amends 

By  driving  my  favourite  pace: 
And  they  handle  thrir  reins  with  such  a  graea. 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  laav. 

4. 
"  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chanea." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  FmiMa. 

He  stepp'd  .icross  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  n  turnpike  road. 
No  very  great  way  fruiii  a  bishop's  abodt. 
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Bat  flrit  M  be  flew,  I  forj^t  to  ny. 
That  be  boverM  a  moment  upon  hie  way 

To  look  upon  Leipeie  plain ; 
And  ao  eweet  to  hii  eye  wai  its  ealphnry  flare, 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  ho  percb*d  on  a  mountain  of  slain : 
And  be  gaxsd  with  delight  from  iu  growing  height, 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  ho  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  so  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead, 

That  it  blush'd  like  the  waves  of  bell ! 
Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh*d  he: 
*'Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  sm/** 


But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing; 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear, 
WUcb  borror  froaa  in  the  blue  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  Iter  lover  lying— 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair: 
And  she  looked  to  heaven  with  that  firomled  air 
Which  seem*d  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  I 
And,  stretched  by  the  wall  of  a  niin*d  hut. 
With  its  hollow  check,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  famine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resisUnco  is  done, 

And  the  fkU  of  tho  vainly  flying! 

•  *  •  •  *  • 

But  the  Devil  has  reoch*d  our  clifll  so  white, 

And  what  did  be  there,  I  pray? 
If  his  eyea  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day; 
But  be  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  Journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  be  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  JWni  of  the  Rem, 
Who  bid  pretty  well— but  they  cheated  bim,  though ! 

11. 
The  Devil  first  saw,  as  be  thought,  the  JMMA 

Its  ooachman  and  his  coat ; 
00  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail. 

And  seixed  him  by  the  throat: 
**  Aha,**  quoth  he,  **  what  have  we  here  ? 
*Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer!'* 
80  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again, 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  staunch  to  his  rein, 

Hie  brothel,  and  bis  beer; 
**Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

•  •***• 

17. 
Hie  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster. 

And  he  tunrd  *'  to  the  room"  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  proposed  to  enter  in  there. 

That  "  the  Lords"  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought  as  a  "  quondam  aristocrat,** 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  Asor  then 

were  flat; 
And  he  walk*d  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our 

own, 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

18. 
He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise. 

The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly. 
And  Johnny  of  Norfolk— a  man  nf  some  size— 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy; 


And  be  saw  the  tcare  in  Lord  Efdon^  ffi 

Because  the  Catholics  would  asC  rise. 

In  spite  of  hi»  prayera  and  his  proplMl 

And  he  heard— which  set  Satan  himself  a  H 

A  certain  chief  JuRtice  say  somethinf  Hki 

inc. 
And  the  Devil   was   shocked — and   qadk 

must  go. 
For  1  find  we  have  much  better  manncn 
If  thus  he  liarangues  when  be  pasece  ■/ 
I  shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  hia  to 

•.J 


ADDITIONAL  STANZAS,  TO  THE  GDI 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

17. 
THsai  was  a  day— there  was  an  boor. 

While  earth  wa*  GanPe— Gaul  khiae— 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  parer  fliaie 
Than  gathers  round  Marengu*8  naaw 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  tiaie. 
Despite  some  pawing  clouds  of  crime 

18. 
But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a  kinf 

And  don  the  purple  vest. 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast. 
Where  is  that  faded  garment?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star— the  string— the  crest? 
Vain  firoward  child  of  empire !  say. 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatchM  away? 

10. 
Whore  may  the  wearied  eye  repoae. 

When  gaxing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes— one— the  first— the  lact— tbe  best^ 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  bat  onel 


TO  LADY  CAROLINE  LAMB. 

Akd  say'sl  thou  that  I  have  not  felt. 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  tnm  ■ 
Nor  know'st  how  dearly  I  have  dwelt 

On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee? 
But  love  like  ours  must  never  be. 

And  I  will  learn  to  prise  tbce  less; 
As  thoa  hast  fied,  so  let  me  flee. 

And  change  the  heart  tboa  may^M  not  K 

They  Ml  tell  thee,  Clara!  I  have  seem*!. 

Of  late,  another*s  charms  to  woo. 
Nor  sigh'd,  nor  firown*d,  as  if  I  deeoiM 

That  thou  wert  banisb*d  fhun  my  view. 
Clara !  this  struggle— to  undo 

What  thou  hast  done  too  well,  for  ■• 
This  mask  before  the  babbling  craw— 

This  treachery— was  truth  to  thte! 
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I  IWTe  not  wept  while  thoa  wert  gone, 

Nor  worn  one  look  of  sullen  woe ; 
But  sought,  in  many,  nil  that  one 

(Ah!  need  I  name  her?)  could  bestow. 
It  is  a  duty  which  1  owe 

To  Ihino— to  thee— to  man — to  God, 
To  crush,  to  quench  this  guilty  glow. 

Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod. 

Out  since  my  breast  is  not  so  pure, 

Since  still  the  vulture  tears  my  heart. 
Let  me  this  agony  endure. 

Not  thee— oh!  dearest  as  thou  art! 
In  mercy,  Clara!  let  us  part. 

And  I  will  seek,  yet  know  not  how. 
To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart ; 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  as  thou. 

But  thou  must  ait!  me  in  the  task. 

And  m)bly  thus  exert  thy  power; 
Then  spurn  me  hence— 'tis  all  I  ask— 

Ere  time  n.ature  a  guiltier  hour; 
Ere  wrath's  impending  vials  shower 

Remorse  rcdoublod  on  my  head ; 
Ere  fires  unquenchably  devour 

A  heart,  whose  hope  has  long  been  dead. 

Deceive  no  more  thysulf  and  me. 

Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine; 
Ah!  shouldst  thou,  whither  wouldst  thou  flee. 

Prom  woe  like  ours— from  shame  like  thine? 
And,  if  there  be  a  wrath  divine, 

A  pang  beyond  this  fleeting  breath. 
E'en  now  all  future  hopes  resign. 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt — such  guilt  is  death. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 
1. 
I  sFBAX  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name. 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guiH  in  the  fame ; 
But  the  tear  which  now  burns  on  my  cheek  may  im- 
part 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart. 

o_ 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace. 
Were  those  lioitris— can  their  joy  or    their  bitterness 

cease? 
We   repent  — we   abjure  — we  will    break    from   our 

chain, — 
We  will  part,— we  will  fly  to— unite  it  again  I 

3. 
Oh!  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  gtiilt ! 
Forjrive  me.  adorod  one!— forsake,  if  thou  wilt;— 
Hut  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expir«!  undcbnsed. 
And  man  shall  not  break  it- whatever  thou  mnypst. 

4. 

And  stern  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  momenta  more 

sweet. 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  wbrlds  at  our  feet. 

5. 
One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love, 
Phrill  turn  nie  or  fix.  shall  rowanl  or  reprove ; 
And  tlie  hoarfless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  lip  t«hall  repiv,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine. 

May,  1814. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT  TH1 

CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 
Who  hath  not  glow'd  above  the  page  where  fanM 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name; 
The  mountain-land  which  spurned  the  Roman  cbaiB, 
And  bodied  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 
Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame— no  tyrant  could  command? 
That  race  is  gone— but  still  their  children  breathe. 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath: 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine. 
And  England!  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thincb 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  aa  frM, 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee! 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  ngrthern  veteran's  clain. 
But  give  support— the  world  hath  given  him  fiunel 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led. 
Who  sleep  bcneatli  the  undistinguished  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod. 
To  us  bequeath— *t  is  all  their  fate  allows — 
The  sireless  ofliipring  and  the  lonely  spouse: 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  discloae 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  sofl  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coroiiach'<<  wild  requiem  to  the  brave. 

Tin  Ilcnven— not  mnn— must  charm  away  the  woe 

Wiiirh  linr:!i«  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow- 

Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 

Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear; 

A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 

A  th(irnI.'>FS  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head; 

May  lichten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 

And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier'a  heir. 

Mkf,  1814. 


ON  THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S  RETURNING  THB 
PICTrRE  OF  SARAH.  COUNTESS  OP  JERSEY 
TO  MRS.  MEE. 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorfdl, 
Oa^e  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  butt. 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave  or  just; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  nil  that  dcck'd  that  passing  pageantry? 
What  Fprcad  from  face  to  face  that  wondering  air? 
The  thoueht  of  Brutus- for  his  was  not  there! 
That  ah!*ence  proved  his  worth,— that  absence  fliHk 
His  memory  on  the  lousing  mind,  unmix'd; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  <>ndure. 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaie. 
Amid  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd  len 
If  he.  that  vaiu  old  man,  whom  truth  admita 
Heir  of  his  father's  throne  and  nhatter'd  wiia, 
ff  his  corrupted  eye  and  wither'd  heart 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart. 
That  tasteless  shnme  be  his,  and  ours  the  gnef. 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
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Tet  eomlbrt  lUIl  one  lelfiah  ihougbt  imparti. 
We  loee  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearta. 

What  can  hie  raulted  gallery  now  dlicloee? 
A  garden  with  all  flowers— «xcept  the  rose  ;— 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
And  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian*s  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be. 
That  turn  flrom  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee; 
And  more  on  that  recall'd  resemblance  pause. 
Than  all  he  »haU  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth— the  grace  of  mien— 
The  eye  that  gladdens— and  the  brow  serene; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair. 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forKhead  more  than  fair  I 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose. 
But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Borne  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
These  are  not  lessen'd,  thfse  arc  still  as  bright. 
Albeit  too  dazaling  for  a  dotsrd's  sight; 
And  these  must  wait  till  every  charm  is  gone 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none. 
That  dull  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  passed  thy  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack*d  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  FH^dom^n  loveliness,  and  thin*, 

Jnl^,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR, 
1. 

BblsbaxsarI  (torn  the  banquet  turn. 
Nor  in  thy  sensual  fullness  fall : 

Behold!  while  yet  before  thee  burn 
The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 

Many  a  despot  men  miscall, 
Crown'd  and  anointed  from  on  high; 

But  thou,  the  weakest,  wurst  of  au- 
la it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 
2. 

Go!  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — 
Oray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 

Youth's  garlands  tnisboconie  thee  now. 
More  than  thy  very  diadem. 

Where  thou  hast  tarnitth'd  every  sem  :— 
Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by. 

Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn  ^ 
And  learn  like  better  men  to  die. 
3. 

Oh!  earl^in  tlie  balance  weieh*d, 
And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 

Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay*!. 
And  left  thee  but  a  mast*  of  earth. 

To  see  thee  moves  a  scorner's  mirth: 
But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 

Lament  that  even  thou  badst  birth- 
Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


HEBREW  MELODIES. 

iN  the  valley  of  waters  we  wept  o'er  the  day 
When  the  host  of  the  stranger  made  Salem  his  prey; 
And  our  heads  on  our  bosoms  all  dronplngly  lay. 
And  our  hearts  were  so  full  of  the  land  far  away. 

The  song  they  demanded  in  vain— it  lay  still 
n  our  souls  as  the  wind  that  hath  died  on  the  hill. 


Tbey  called  for  the  harp,  but  our  blood  tbey  diall  w^ 
Ere  our  right  hand  shall  teach  them  one  tone  of  tlMlnk 

All  stringlessly  hung  on  the  willow's  sad  tree. 
As  di*ad  as  her  dead  leaf  those  mute  harps  mut  I 
Our  hands  may  be  fetter'd,  our  tears  still  are  Am^ 
For  our  God  and  our  glory,  and  Sion  I  for  thee. 

OcuAcr.lSM. 


Thit  say  that  Hope  is  happineaa. 
But  guniiine  Love  must  |»ize  tba  past; 

And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  hlH» 
I'bcy  rose  the  firui,  they  set  the  last 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  moat 
Was  once  our  only  hope  to  be; 

And  all  that  hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  memory. 

Alas!  it  is  delusion  all. 
The  future  cheats  us  ftxiro  afar. 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 
Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  ars. 


LINES  INTENDED  FOR  THE  OPENING  0P*T; 
SllitiE  OF  COHINTH." 
In  the  year  since  Jei>us  died  for  men, 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 
We  were  a  gallant  company. 
Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o*er  tea. 
Oh !  but  we  went  merrily ! 
We  forded  the  river  and  clomb  the  high  hill. 
Never  our  stuuds  fur  a  day  stood  still ; 
Whether  we  lav  in  the  cave  or  the  Khed, 
Our  sleep  fell  hi. ft  on  the  hardest  bed; 
Whether  we  couch'd  in  our  rough  capote. 
On  the  roujfhur  plank  of  nur  gliding  boat. 
Or  stretrh'd  on  the  beach,  or  our  x 
As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  I 
Fresh  we  woke  upon  ilie  morrow : 

All  our  thouehts  and  words  had  i 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
Tt»il  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  toii<!iie8  and  creeds  ;— 
Some  were  tliofle  who  cuuntf^l  beads. 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  niiy-xay,  of  neither; 
Yet  through  Iho  wide  world  might  ye  i 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone. 
And  some  arc  tirnttrr'd  and  alone. 
And  some  arc  rebels  on  the  IiilU* 

That  look  along  EpiruH'  vallrys, 

WImre  freedom  still  at  moments  ralli« 
And  pays  in  blond  opprostsion's  ills; 

And  uouie  are  in  a  far  country. 
And  some  all  r(r!«tlef>Kly  at  home; 

Hut  never  more,  oh!  never  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

Hut  thoiie  hardy  day?  flew  choerily. 
And  when  thi-y  now  fall  drearily. 
My  thoughts,  like  swallowH,  skim  the 
And  l>«>ar  my  spirit  back  acain 
Over  the  f-arih,  and  throu;;h  the  air, 
A  wild  binl,  and  a  wanderer. 


•  TV  U%l  'iJinCT  itt.rnily  fnai J  »if  \S-t\  *Ui  fone  of  •!»  „ 
InvtA  n»et  •;»'€  l.nn  to  »*  III  n'\f>t'  i  i-..i.  •»•«■  ir.tm.'arn.Al 
of  llM  taadt  CUBAMMI  in  Um(  coauury  In  tiiMn  of  travU^ 
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Tit  ihli  that  ever  wakes  my  itrain, 

And  oft.  too  oA,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranjrer— wilt  thoii  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-Corlnth*8  brow? 

Vecembt,  1815. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

Coi'LD  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years. 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears 

I  would  not  trncc  a^ain  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  hanks  of  withered  flowers, 

Rut  bid  it  flow  as  now— until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 

•  *«*•* 
What  is  this  death?— a  quiet  of  the  heart? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision— what  I  see 

Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me. 
And  being  so— the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest. 

The  absent  are  the  dead— for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  un forgotten  do  not  all  forget, 
Since  thus  divided— equal  roust  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both— but  one  day  end  it  mast 
In  the  dark  union  of  insens.ite  dust. 

The  under-enrth  inhabitants- are  they 
Rut  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay? 
The  ashes  of  a  thotisand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  7 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  tlieir  own  languace?  and  a  aenae 
Of  breathless  being?  darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  ber  solitude?— Oh  Earth! 
Where  are  the  past?— and  wherefore  had  they  birth  7 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  Uiy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
Tlie  eaaence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more. 

•  ***•• 

October,  1816. 


TO  AUGUSTA. 

1. 
Mt  sister!  my  sweet  sister!  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  bat  I  claim 
No  tears,  bat  tenderness  to  answer  mine. 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thoo  art  the  same~ 
A  loved  regret  which  1  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,^ 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

II. 
The  first  were  nothing— bad  I  still  tlie  last 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness; 
Bat  other  claims  and  other  ties  thoo  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  lest. 


A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  pnst 

Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's*  fata  of  JTOW^- 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 
111. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  bath  been 

In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 

Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 

I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worklly  tbnfkB, 

The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  tetma 

My  errors  with  defensive  paradox; 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

IV. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  tbelr  vtwir^ 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest  since  tlie  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  whiek  iMn*d 
The  giA,— a  fate,  or  will,  that  walked  asCraj; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  stroffle  haad. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  day  J 
Bat  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  sunrir*, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arriva. 
▼. 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old; 
And  when  I  look  on  this  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  bvn  lotPd 
Like  a  wild  hay  of  breakers,  melts  away: 
Something— I  know  not  what— does  sCill  vpkoU 
.  A  spirit  of  slight  patience ^-not  in  Tain, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  pareteae  pals. 

VI. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,— or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur,— 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  sonl  refer,  , 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  lean  to  kstr,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  whick  was  sol 

The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 
▼n. 
I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  lielt 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  1 
Which  do  remember  me  cf  where  I  dwelt 
ErQ  my  young  mind  was  sacriflced  to  boo1i% 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looka; 
And  even  at  moments  I  coald  think  I  set 

Some  living  thing  to  love— but  none  like  ttm, 
vm. 
Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  whiek  crstta 
A  fund  for  contemplation ;— to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  iBi|Biai 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  dedia. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 

Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 


Oh  that  thott  wert  but  with  met— kat  I 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regrst 


isf  <*lta^ 
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There  may  be  others  wnich  I  len  may  show  ;— 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  pbiloaophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altcr'd  eye. 

X. 

I  did  remind  thoe  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  tlic  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
Tlie  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Bad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
£re  that  or  tkn  can  fade  these  eyes  before; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  K  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  fhr. 

XI. 

The  world  is  all  before  me;  I  but  ask 

Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply— 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 

To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 

And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 

She  was  my  early  fHend,  and  now  shall  be 

My  sister— till  I  look  again  on  thee. 
zii. 
I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one : 
And  that  I  would  not;- for  at  length  I  sea 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest— even  the  only  paths  for  me— 
Had  I  bat  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be; 
The  paaaioni  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept; 

/  had  not  suftr'd,  and  tkou  hadst  not  wepC 

XIII. 

With  fklse  ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  with  /kme ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— «  name. 
Tet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Sorely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over— I  am  one  the  more 
To  bftflled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 
My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  flird  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

XV. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  coma 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  foel 
Not  thankless,— for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present  I  would  not  benumb 
My  foelings  forther.— Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVI. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister.  In  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine; 
We  were  and  are— I  am,  even  as  thou  art- 
Beings  who  no*er  each  other  can  resign; 
It  Is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
Fnmi  life*B  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined— let  death  come  alow  or  ftst, 
*!%«  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  laat  I 

Oetcbtr,  1816. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

1. 

Mt  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee! 
2. 
Here  *s  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 
And,  whatever  sky 's  above  me. 

Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 
3. 
Though  the  oci^an  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 
4. 
Were 't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fiiinting  spirit  fell, 

*Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  dnnk. 
5. 
With  that  water  as  this  wine. 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  raloe. 

And  a  Health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 


•Ite  hki  of  KnntaHlllttaf 


STANZAS  TO  THE  BIVER  PC. 
L 
Rivan,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  ikt 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalb 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me; 
n_ 
What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  ahoaU  he 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  wfttn 
3. 
What  do  I  say  ?— a  mirror  of  my  heart  I 

Are  not  thy  watera  sweeping,  dark,  and  stroafl 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art; 
And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  loa^ 
4. 
Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them,— not  lirci 

Thou  overflow*st  thy  banka,  and  not  for  «yt 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river! 
Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  awif. 
5. 
But  leA  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again. 

Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  m:fe; 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main. 
And  I— to  loving  om  I  should  not  love. 
6. 
The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 

tHer  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  herfoel; 
Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  hnMl 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  suffliner*B  haaL 
7. 
She  will  look  on  thee,— I  have  lookVI  on  thaa. 

Full  of  that  thought;  and,  from  that  momcBt, I 
Thy  watera  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  aae. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her! 

t  Ite  CooBlM  OakdoQ 
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His  bright  eyc8  will  be  imaged  In  thy  stream,— 

Yes!  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now: 
Mine  cannot  witncs.s,  even  in  a  dream,  • 

That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow! 
9. 
The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more: 

Will  she  return  hv  whom  that  wave  sliall  sweep  T — 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-bine  deep. 
10. 
But  that  which  kerpeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  MXth: 
Bat  the  distracuon  of  a  various  lot, 

As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

11. 
A  stranjs^er  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 

Born  far    beyond  tne  mountains,  but  bis  b'ood 
Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann*d 
By  the  bleak  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood 
13. 
My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 

I  had  not  left  my  cnme,  nor  should  I  be. 
In  spite  of  tortures  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love,— at  least  of  thee. 
13. 
Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  youngs 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  hrve  loved ; 
To  dust  if  I  return,  fl-om  dust  I  sprung. 
And  tlien,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved 

June,  1819. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH 

0«  TBS  ESPIAL  t       V<Ri>  BDWARD  flTZOBRALO^S  POK. 
VITDRB. 

To  be  tJW  Mther  of  the  fatherlesfi. 

To  stretch  the  band  from  the  throne's  height,  and 
raise 

Hb  offlipring,  who  expired  In  other  days 

o  make  thy  fire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less,— 
^nUs  Is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  saeb  traits, 
?br  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sire?  and  is't  not  sweet 

*o  make  thyself  beloved?  and  to  be 
ftainiputent  by  mercy's  nr.eans  ?  for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  woald  grow  but  mora  complete; 

despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  A-ee, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

Jfugust,  1819. 


FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI. 

VWJI.HSLATION  PROM  THB  INPRRlfO  OP  DAMTS, 
CAMTO  PIfTR. 

*  Tbb  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas. 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Lovr,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  (hit  person  which  was  ta'en 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

liOTe,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  scest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

1dm  to  one  death  conducted  ui  along, 
3R  100 


But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended:** 
These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue.-— > 
Since  fir.«t  I  listen'd  to  these  souls  oflbnded, 
I  bow'd  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  till— 

(  tkm  I, 
"  What  think'st  thou  ?"  said  the  bard;  |  when  )  * 
unbended. 

And  recommenced:  "Alas!  unto  such  ili 
How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strange  eestades 
Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fhlfll  !** 

And  then  I  turn'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 
And  said,  "  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs. 
By  what  and  how  thy  lovu  to  passton  rpse. 
So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recogone  7*       ^   "^  v 

Then  she  to  me :  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

Sruail  to  mind ) 
remind  us  of  \  our  happy  days 

i  ^'  i 
In    misery,  and  \  that  ( thy  teacher  knows. 

But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

(relate     \ 
do*  even  )  ss  he  who  weeps  and  says.-^ 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 
Of  Lancilot,  how  love  enchain'd  him  too. 
We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hae 
All  o'er  discolour'd  by  that  reading  were; 

I     evsrOPMs     ) 
But  one  point  only  wholly  |us  o'erthrew;) 
(        deeired        ) 
When  we  read  the  )  long-sigh'd  for  { smite  of  her* 
I  a  fervent  i 
To  be  thus  kissed  by  such }  devoted  )  lover. 
He  who  firom  me  ca«»  be  divided  ne'er 
KIss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  aU  omK 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  be  who  wrote  I 
That  day  we  did  no  fhrtber  leaf  uneover.— 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 
The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 
I  swoon'd  as  If  by  death  I  had  been  smote. 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falhk** 

Jltordl,l8SI^ 


STANZAS, 

TO  HER  WHO  BEST  CAM  UMDBXSTA9D 

Be  it  sol  we  part  for  ever  I 

Let  the  past  as  nothing  be  ;— 
Had  I  only  loved  thee,  never 

Hadst  thou  been  thus  dear  to  ma. 

Had  I  loved  and  thus  been  slighted. 
That  T  better  could  have  borne;- 

Love  is  qiiell'd,  when  unrequited. 
By  the  rising  pulse  of  scorn. 

Pride  may  cool  what  passion  heated. 
Time  will  tame  the  wayward  wtU; 

But  the  heart  in  friendship  cheated 
Throbs  with  woe's  most  maddening  lAriB. 

Had  I  loved,  I  now  might  hate  thee. 

In  thP.  hatred  solace  seek. 
Might  rxult  to  execrate  thee, 

And,  in  words,  my  vengeance  wiv«K. 


In  noM of  tbc  «Iitlon, it  h  ••  (]iro,«'in  otbm<* 

ieii*««i 

Pbmlo.   Ttod 
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Bat  there  ii  •  silent  sorrow, 
Which  can  find  no  vent  in  speech. 

Which  disdains  relief  to  borrow 
From  the  heights  that  song  can  reach. 

Like  a  dankless  chain  enthralling.— 
Like  the  sleepless  dreams  that  moek,— 

Like  the  frigid  ice-drops  falling 
From  the  surf-surrounded  rock. 

Such  the  cold  and  sickening  feeling 
Thou  hast  caused  this  heart  to  know, 

8tabb*d  the  deeper  by  concealing 
•From  the  world  its  bitter  woe. 

Once  it  fondly,  proudly,  deemed  thee 
All  that  fancy's  self  could  paint. 

Once  it  honoured  aitad  esteemed  thee. 
As  its  idol  and  its  saint! 

More  than  woman  thou  wast  to  me; 

Not  as  man  I  look'd  on  thee;— 
Why  like  woman  then  undo  me! 

Why  **  heap  man's  worst  curse  on  me.** 

Wast  thou  but  a  fiend,  assuming 
Friendship's  smile,  and  woman's  art. 

And  in  borrow'd  beauty  blooming. 
Trifling  with  a  trusted  heart! 

By  that  eye  which  once  could  glisten 

With  ofq^ing  glance  to  me : 
By  that  ear  which  once  could  listen 

To  each  tale  I  told  to  thee:— 

By  that  lip,  its  smile  bestowing. 
Which  could  soften  sorrow's  gush;— 

By  that  cheek,  once  brightly  glowing 
H^th  pure  flriendship's  well-feigned  blush; 

By  all  those  false  charms  united,— 
Thou  hast  wrought  thy  wanton  will, 

And,  without  compunction,  blighted 
What  **  thou  wouldst  not  kindly  kill.'* 

Tet  I  enrae  thee  not  in  sadness, 
Still,  I  feel  how  dear  thou  wert; 

Oh  I  f  could  not— e'en  in  madness- 
Doom  thee  to  thy  Just  desert ! 

Live  I  and  when  my  life  is  over. 
Should  thine  own  be  lengthen'd  long. 

Thou  may'st  then,  too  late,  discover 
By  thy  feelings,  all  my  wrong. 

When  thy  beauties  all  are  faded,— 
When  thy  flatterers  fawn  no  more,— 

Ere  the  solemn  shroud  hath  shaded 
Some  regardless  reptile's  store,— 

Ere  that  hour,  false  syren,  hear  mel 
Thou  may'st  feel  what  I  do  now, 

While  my  spirit,  hovering  near  thee. 
Whispers  friendship's  broken  vow. 

But  *tls  useless  to  upbraid  thee 
With  thy  past  or  present  state; 

What  thou  wast,  my  fsncy  made  thee. 
What  thou  art,  I  know  too  late. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSIN6T0N. 

1. 

Tun  have  ask'd  for  a  verse :— the  request 

In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny; 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast, 
And  my  feelings  (ita  fountain)  are  dry. 


Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongas. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  sbeU. 

X 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead; 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  heid. 

4. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years- 
There  are  mowuntt  which  act  as  a  pkwgh, 

And  there  is  not  a  (tarrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

5. 
Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 

To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain : 
For  sorrow  has  torn  fh>m  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


STANZAS 


waiTTm  ox  TBI  ROAD  bbtwbbh  rLOKssci  AiB  ran 

1. 
Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  In  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  gtoiy 
And  tlM  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-tweaty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  pteatj. 

2. 

What  are  garlands  and  crovnis  to  the  brow  tkit  B 

wrinkled  f 
'Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  bespriDklsl 
Then  away  with  all  such  fhmi  the  head  that  is  bovyf 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  mUjf  give  gloiyf 

3. 

Oh  Fame  i  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises. 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phraser 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  ho: 

4. 

Tk$r§  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thss; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  tbKi 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  aiystoiy, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

/>eccai*er,  18U. 


IMPROMPTU. 

oil  LAOT  ILB8SINOTON  KXntRSBIIfO  HSK   lit  I  aS  1108  I 
TAKIMO  THK  VILLA  CALLBD  "IL  FAnAlMSO,* 
NEAR  OKMOA. 

Bkhbatr  Bleesington's  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  firee  as  the  former  ttom  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve. 
What  morul  would  not  play  the  Devil?* 

JirrU^im 


•  The  Gmkmm  will  hid  tlmOj  anpiini  thhllHMAu*  M  liM 
TdElM  it  intothair  boub  IM  Ibb  vnit  hkl  bMs  fand  o«  for  ka  fv 
dan,  Ihqr  mUi  **  n  nsfslB  t  aaeoim  wbito  iB  PM^hSb«-Ji« 
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TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedlew  girll  why  thus  diKloM 
What  ne'er  wai  meant  for  otlier  aan? 

Why  thus  deaUoy  Uune  own  repoae 
And  dig  tbe  source  of  future  teara  7 

Oh.  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid. 
While  lurking  envioua  foes  will  amile. 

For  nil  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl!  thy  lingering  woes  are  nigh. 
If  thou  believ'st  what  striplings  say: 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost, 
If  rtiou  can'st  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  teirst  again  the  soothing  tale. 

Canst  thou  not  mark  tbe  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

Tliese  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze: 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  cozcomb*s  praise  7 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit— 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing. 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write. 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign  I 

No  Jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  15,  1807. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

ion  Power!   who  hast  ruled   me  through  infiincy*s 

days. 
Young  oflkpring  of  Fancy,  *t  is  time  we  should  part; 
ti#n  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 
The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

Iiis  bosom,  responitive  to  rapture  no  more. 
Shall  huNh  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  ting; 
tie  feclin^rs  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Iiouirh  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  for  ever; 
o  more  beams  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could   in- 
spire. 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return,— alas,  never  I 

'^hon  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vnin  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong! 
'hen  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song? 

in  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone. 
Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  7 
r  dwell  with  delight  on  the  honni  that  are  flown? 
Ab.  no!  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 


Can  tbey  speak  of  tbe  friends  that  I  lived  but  to  lowf 
Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain! 

But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move 
When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  tbem  again? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done^ 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  liraar 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  (Unt  Is  my  tonal 
For  Heroes'  exploits  bow  unequal  my  fires! 

Untouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  sbatf  reply  to  tbe  Mast— 
*T  is  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavours  ara  o*er ; 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  tbe  past. 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrata  aa 
more. 

And  soon  ^all  its  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot. 
Since  early  affection  and  love  is  o'ercast : 

Oh!  blest  had  my  fate  been,  and  luLppy  my  lot. 
Had  the  first  suaiu  of  love  been  tbe  dearest,  tbe  lasL 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse !  since  we  now  ean  Ba*« 
meet; 
If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  sorely  are  ISiwi 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  aweat— 
The  present— which  seals  our  eternal  Adian. 

1807. 


TO  ANNE. 


On!  Anne,  your  oflfenoes  to  me  have  been  fnavooa; 

I  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  aava 
you; 
But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  va— 

I  look'd  in  your  face,  and  I  almost  forgave  yon. 

I  vow'd  I  could  ne'er  for  a  Cioment  respect  yoo. 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long: 

When  we  met,  I  determin'd  again  to  suspect  yon— 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wioof 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation. 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  yon : 

I  saw  you— my  anger  became  admiration; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope  *8  to  regain  yo«. 

With  boauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention* 
Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  yon;— 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  dissension. 
Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore  yoa 
Jannmrf  16,  1807. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Oh  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  daeraaa 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  disaevarj 

Such  FatM  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed,— 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  avor. 

Your  fWiwns.  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alona 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'ertbrowi^ 
Till  .smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  agaiiL 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined, 
Tbe  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weatba. 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  designed 
To  fiourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  fiitea  bara  «•• 
creed. 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieoj 
TiU  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  blead. 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

180 
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BYRON'S  WORKa 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OP  A  SONNET  BEGINNING, 

*'BAD  U  MT  TEKSKf*  TOO  IIT,  *  AND  TKT  NO  TBJJl.*** 

l^rr  verae  ii  "sad*'  enough,  no  doubt: 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty  I 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  find  out. 
Unless  for  the*  we  weep  in  pity. 

7et  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alaai  I  think  he  needs  it: 
Fbr  he,  I'm  sure,  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 
May  onee  be  read— but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain— 

(f  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed, 
Tell  us,  youUl  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8, 1807. 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 

In  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  fknn'd  the  flame; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 

As  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 
The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow. 
Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  in  night. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires— 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers— 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  fint^  though  not  a  spark  survive. 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum; 

The  /m(,  alas !  can  ne'er  survive ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  retum. 

f>r,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again. 

Not  always  doom'd  itn  heat  to  smother. 
It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 

Its  former  warmth  around  another. 

1807. 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.* 

T«inia  Oak !  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  Jioped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine; 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flourish  around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  sucn  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years. 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with  pride: 

1  oey  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears,— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hide. 


^  Ikfl  ^Hcm  DM-  iiinji  MmA  in  UiTfr  ^^i  lu  Ibt  rr*e  OcArUhod  to  thi 

ftr.  6a  iVTi«iTi>r  ^iHM}t^^mT^  riuHnit  Lnni  Tirrf  de  bilhrcvS  [xwInkv  Uicn, 
ll*  A^md  Ibm  mk  dvkri  up  bf  wrt*l«,  i(i4  ti  ow^  ^tlreffw^ ; — bcbu  Hmm 

fiM,  M  mi  ^T  aafitt<A  it  ud  aM  to  Tbc  wruit  whci  «u  wiib  hrm^  '^  Hart 
,«  A  Una  jvBii^  f^h ;  bat  tt  nuirt  be  rut  4i}*-a  a»  il  g;rawi  In  ati  knL|:iroper 

^ifv  ■*— "  I  ttfypm  D/iL,  iIf,"  rcp^lwl  On  toiiEi  i  "irr  ii  '•i  ih*  vim  thkt  my 
■TfJ  vu  K  TDod  Hcf,  bvcvoB  liK  si  l{  h>rjiH4|f."  Ttw  Ovl«cl  hm,  cf  C4WM, 
nikra  rffl^  (ki^j^I«  cut*  nT  Lr.     It  a  alrcvlf  Inq^i  irvd  aftf^,,  hy  ^new^n,  •■ 


I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fktal  lioar, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  pom 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  tbeeezpin 

Oh!  hardy  thou  wert— even  now  little  cart 
Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  woundigeatt 
heal: 

But  thou  wert  not  fated  aflfection  to  share— 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  strangtf  would  fitd 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak  I  lift  thy  bead  for  awhile: 
Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  mi. 

The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  mile. 
When  Infancy's  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh.  live  then,  my  Oak!  tow*r  aloft  fk-om  the  weedi. 

That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  deny 
For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  early  seeds. 

And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  display 

Ob!  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine. 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day -beam  of  ages  may  shiM 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  mde  winter's  brMth. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  booffhs  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  tby  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  graic, 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  shade. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  sliall  revisit  this  spot. 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tnii 

Oh!  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne*er  be  forgot: 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  deei 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing  priaK 
Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young  simple  lay, 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  tiaw 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eteraity*8  day. 

1807. 


DEDICATION  TO  DON  JUAN.f 
I. 
Bob  Soutbkt  !  you  're  a  poet— Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race. 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  turn'd  out  a  Tory  at 
Last,— yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case,— 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade!  what  are  ye  atf 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  "  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pyc ; 

II. 
"  Which  pye  being  open'd.  they  began  to  ring," 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good,) 
A  dainty  ditrh  to  set  before  the  King," 
Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food;— 
And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing. 

But  like  a  hawk  encumbcr'd  with  his  hood,— 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation— 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation. 

III. 
Ton,  Bob!  are  rather  insolent,  yoa  know. 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below. 
And  he  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish; 


t  Tbi*  «*  IMkatba"  itm  •aparaned,  la  1819.  wlQi  Uh4  9nm\  iriM^ 
•eqaaoM  of  an  artiei*  is  the  WMtmlMtar  Review,  twimni  iMilrf  II 
thMBonUMpreHBtoocMion.— Kbor*.  -*•*-"»  i—r— »«^ 
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And  then  yoa  overatrain  yourself,  or  so. 

And  tumble  downward  lik4  the  flying  flsh 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high.  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a*dry.  Bob! 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  "  Excursion,** 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages,) 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sages; 

*Tis  poetry— at  least  by  his  assertion. 
And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rage»— 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Dabcl. 

V. 

You— Gentlemen!  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion. 
That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone: 

Tliere  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion. 

Which  makes  me  wish  you  *d  change  your  lakes  for 
ocean. 

VI. 

1  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought. 
Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice. 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought. 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 

You  have  your  salary ;  was 't  for  that  you  wrought  7 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.* 

You  *re  shabby  fellows— true — bat  poets  still. 

And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

vn. 
Your  bays  may  hide  the  boldness  of  your  brows — 

Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes;— let  them  go— 
To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs — 

And  for  the  (hme  you  would  engross  below. 
The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow: 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell^  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

vm. 
For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 

Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 
I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 

Tlie  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need; 
And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  |n-esent  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 

Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion; 
And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 

Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion. 
The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 
To— God  knows  where— for  no  one  else  can  know. 

z. 
If.  fkMen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 

Milton  appeard  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 
If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word  **  Miltonic**  mean  **sit3tfiM,** 


•  Wcmbworth't  plate mnj be  ia^tbe  CwtoiB»--it  k,  I^oL  In  Ont  or 


(be  Ezdw-^Mriitn  awXber  at  Lord  LooMlaltf't  table,  ^ 

rbarlatan  and  political  paruite  Iteki  op  the  cniBba  with  •  haniaoed  aUc- 
ritf ;  the  conTwIed  Jacobin  barinf  lone  Mibaided  into  the  downlah  ayoo- 
mtaat  td  the  wont  prejudieet  of  the  ariatoeraey. 

3b2 


H»  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 

Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime; 
He  did  not  lothe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 
But  closed  the  tyrant-haicr  he  begun. 

XI. 

Think'st  thou,  could  he— the  blind  Old  Man— viae 

Like  Samuel  from  the  prave,  to  freeze  once  more 
The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies, 

Or  be  alive  again— again  all  hoar 
With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyea. 

And  heartless  daughters— worn  — and  pale  — t>B 
poor; 
Would  he  adore  a  sultan  ?  he  obey 
The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh  ?| 

xn. 
Cold-blooded,  smoothfaced,  placid  miscreant  I 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gora. 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 

Transferr'd  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore. 
The  vulgarest  tool  that  tyranny  could  want. 

With  Just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  mora. 
To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  flx'd. 
And  offer  poison  long  already  miz'd. 

XIII. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phraie 
Ineffably— legitimately  vile. 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praisa. 
Nor  foes— all  nations— condescend  to  Bmile,~ 

Not  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaza 
From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil. 

That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  action 

Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion, 
ziv. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 
And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  beliind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  arc  afraid. 
States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  coafinad 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made- 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind— 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  menda  old  chains 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  ita  faiaa, 

XV. 

If  we  may  Judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind. 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters,— blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit. 
Fearless— because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

zvi. 
Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  vUw  ita  bonda. 

For  I  will  never  feel  them;— lulyl 
Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-thing  breathed  o^  the*'- 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  woonda. 

Have  voices— tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves— allies— kings— armlet  atill. 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 


t «  Fale,  bat  Bol  eadaveroua  ;*^Mnton'te  two  eldar  d 
here  rabb«l  hin  of  hia  booka,  braidce  cheatiag  ud  plviii«  Mm  bi  the 

ceonony  ot  hU  honae,  kc  kc    Hia  feeliaca  on  aaeh  a ' *^-^  — 

itand  a  acholar,  moat  baTebeen  sii 

Itopiul  Uiird^ 

qwit  in  the  edition  More  bi( 


parent  I 
Iiim  tu 


eeliaa  on  Mieh  an  oartiui^  hoCh  an  a 
m.um,  %j  W.  Uajiej  (er  BnOij  « 


iOr,- 


«  WooU  *•  anbeide  into  a  heefcnejr  lAonatt- 
A  aeribblii«,  aeir-eold,  «ml-hired,  aeomM  iaearietP 


I  doobt  if  »  Leorceta^  and  *•  brariot"  be  nod  rhraea,  but  nnM  M|,  M I 
Joom  did  to  Sriverter,  who  chaUeoccd  Oa  to  ihyma  wHb-. 
«I,Joha8ylfaiter, 
Laj  with  your  ai8»er.'» 
Jctmm  anwered^— "  f ,  Ren  Jooaon,  lay  wiOt  yoor  wifk"  Wjliiaw  emm 
cd,-**  That  ia  not  ihyne  "  .«•  No,"  aatd  Ben  Jonn  t  *<  bi2  it  la  *>«  « 
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BYROPTS  WORKa 


Meantime— Sir  Laureate— I  proceed  to  dedicate. 
In  bonett  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 

And,  if  in  flattering  gtraini  I  do  not  predicate, 
T  is  that  I  still  retain  my  "  bufl*  and  blue  ;** 

My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate: 
Apostasy  *B  so  fashionable,  too. 

To  keep  ont  creed  *s  a  task  grown  quite  Hercalean ; 

Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra- Julian  ?* 
r9mu,  StpUmber  16,  1818. 


FRAGMENT 

OM  niS  BACK  or  TBB  POST'S  Ml.  OF  CANTO  I. 
or  DOM  JDAH. 

I  WOULD  to  heaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay, 
As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling- 

Because  at  least  the  past  were  passed  away— 
And  for  the  fUtOre— (but  I  write  this  reeling. 

Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day. 
So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 

I  say— the  future  is  a  serious  matter— 

And  so— for  6od*s  sake— bock  and  soda-water  I 


^arebTthetical  address.! 

BY    BE.  PLAOIABY. 

IW/irolm,  wllhackBowladfBMBtib  to  Iw  apokMi  in  u  inutiedilB  voln 
bj  Biutar  P.  at  dMOfwaii^  of  Ui«  next  M«r  ih«ti«.— Stolaa  puti  Bu>k< 
ed  witti  Um  inrwtad  oomaas  of  qaotetioB— tlMii  "* ". 

**  When  energising  objects  men  pursue,** 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knowa  who. 

**  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey/* 

HiB8*d  from  the  theatre  the  "  other  day," 

As  if  Sir  Pretftil  wrote  "  the  slumberous**  verse, 

And  gave  his  son  "  the  rubbish"  to  rehearae. 

**  Yet  at  the  thing  you*d  never  be  amazed,** 

Knew  yon  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised; 

"  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  repreet,** 

Knew  you  these  lines— the  badness  of  the  best. 

** Flame!  flrel   and   flame!!"   (words   borrowed  fh)m 

Lucretius,) 
**  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds'*  like  isaaes! 
*  And  sleeping  pangs  awake— and— but  away** 
(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say.) 
**  Lo  Hope  reviving  re-expands  her  wings," 
And  Master  G —  recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings  !— 
**  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare,** 
(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  fair!) 
Dramatic  "spirit  drives  a  conquering  car,** 
And  bum*d  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  "  tar.** 
This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain.** 
To  furnish  melodrames  for  Driiry  Lann 
**  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's  story,** 
And  George  and  I  will  dramatize  it  fur  ye. 

'  In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shown** 
(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone.) 
**0h  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire** 
My  verse— or  I'm  a  fool— and  Fame's  a  liar, 
"  Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore" 
With  "  smiles,"  and  "  lyres,"  and  "  pencils,"  and  much 
more. 


•  I  allwte  not  to  mn- frirad  Uiidor^lwra,nw  tnltor  Cooat  JvUu.botto 
GitiliOB<k  h«ro,  TBlgu-lj  yclept "  TIN  Aportaic." 

*  Amatic  tlM  addnaet  M«t  in  to  the  DruTT  Lue  CommlltM,  was  OM  by 
Or.  Bq*r.  Mtitkd  **A  Mmologw."  of  Which  th«  abor*  b  a  pandy.^ 


These,  if  we  win  the  Gi«ces,  too,  we  gala 

DisgraeeM,  too!  "inseparable  train P 

"  Three  who  have  stolen   their  witching  an  ftoi 

Cupid" 
(Tou  all  know  what  I  mean,  aniess  you're  stapid^ 
"  Harmonious  throng"  that  I  have  kept  in  petto, 
Now  to  produce  in  a  "divine  tuutUT!! 
"  While  Poesy,"  with  these  delightful  doxies, 
"Sustains  her  part"  in  all  the  "upper**  boxes  I 
**  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you  '11  soar  along,** 
Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song; 
"  Shine  in  your  farce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play* 
(For  this  last  line  George  bad  a  holiday.) 
**  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high," 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  says  I. 
"  But  hold,  you  say.  this  self-complacent  boast,-" 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  7 
"True  — true  — that  lowers   at   once  oar  DOttStiig 

pride ;" 
But  lol— the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
*"Tis  ours  to  look  on  you— you  bold  the  priae,** 
*Ti8  tweii/y  ^aea«,  as  they  advertise ! 
"A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart"— 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart. 
"  Otir  iwqfotd  feeling  own*  its  twofold  cause,** 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  apidause. 
"  When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live,* 
My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  bow  much  you  gin! 

(kfslo>,Jfflt 


or  Um  lioM  to  Ims.  which  sow  tlaad  ia  Iba  lint  CMa  rf  0 
Handd,  Loid  Byna  had  origioally  writln  tte  loUowiicd 

1. 

Ob  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  flur  ber  locks,  like  Engliah  laasea, 
How  far  its  own  expressiva  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses! 
2. 
Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire,  that  through  those  silken  1 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  1 
And  as  along  ber  bosom  steal 

In  lengtben'd  flow  ber  raven  tresses. 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  ooaU  M, 

And  curl'd  to  give  ber  neck  caresses. 
3. 
Our  Englirib  maids  are  long  to  woo. 

And  frigid  even  in  possession ; 
And  if  their  charms  be  (kit  to  view. 

Their  lips  are  fi|ow  at  Love'a  «y*»f*flsk*t 
But  bom  beneath  a  brighter  ?an. 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  n, 
And  who.— when  fondly,  fairly  won.— 

Encbanu  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  I 
4. 
The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette. 

Nor  Joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble. 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  bate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  soM-' 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

*Twill  love  you  long  and  love  yov  < 
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Th«  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  lore 

Ne*er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial, 
Por  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  potsion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foeroen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  und  shares  the  danger ; 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain. 

She  hurla  the  spear,  her  lovers  avenger. 
6. 
And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  vinga  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero. 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hetper, 
Or  Join  devotion's  choral  band. 

To  chaunt  the  sweet  and  hallowed  vesptr;— 
7. 
In  each  her  charms  the  heart  mast  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  ber ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  boaom  is  not  colder: 
Through  many  a  clime  *t  is  mine  te  roam, 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  if. 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  ai  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadlx. 


FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Adiiu,  ye  Joys  of  La  Valettet 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat  1 

Adieu,  the  palace  rarely  entered ! 

Adieu,  ye  nmnsions  where— I  've  ventar'dl 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs ! 

(Bow  suiely  he  who  mounts  you  swoanO 

Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  fklling ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  forever  railing ! 

AdJea,  ye  packets— without  lettera ! 

Adiea,  ye  fools— who  ape  yoar  batten  I 

Adieu,  thou  damned'st  quarantfaie. 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen  t 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  ua  yawn*  Sin, 

Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers! 

Adieu  to  Peter  —whom  no  fltuU  'a  in. 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltxing: 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  gracee  I 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  redder  focea ! 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  "  en  miliuire !" 

I  go— but  God  knows  when,  or  why. 

To  amoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky. 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad— but  in  a  different  way.~ 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adiea. 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue ! 
While  either  Adriatic  shore. 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  floeta  no  more* 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinnera. 
Proclaim  you  war  and  woinea*8  winners. 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  la. 
And  take  my  rhyme— because  'tis  **graUi.** 

And  now  I  *ve  got  to  Mrs.  Fraaer, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praiaa  her— 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  Una— or  two— were  no  hard  matter, 
Af  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter: 


But  she  must  be  ouolent  to  ^ne 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine. 
With  lively  air,  and  onen  Iiotrt, 
And  fashion's  ease,  without  Ita   art, 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along. 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. — 

And  now,  O  Malta!  since  thou'st  got  u. 
Thou  little  military  hotbouael 
I  *ll  not  oflcnd  with  words  uncivil. 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement. 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a.  place  meant? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook. 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I'm  aUe 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label,) 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver. 
And  bless  the  gods— I've  got  a  fever  I 
May  26,  1811. 


jOlprii  4f  1810. 

A  TiAa  ago  you  swore,  fond  she ! 

*  To  love,  to  honour,*  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 

And  here  *s  exactly  what  'tis  wortiL 

TV  PsimIs]m,  Janmary  1, 1891 
Tlila  day,  of  all  our  dajrs,  has  done 

The  worst  for  me  and  you.— 
Tla  Just  dz  years  since  we  were  out. 

And  jles  since  we  were  two. 


Who  kill'd  John  Keataf 

*  I,'  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  TartarVf ; 

*  *T  was  one  of  my  feata^* 

Who  shot  the  arrow? 

*  The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man,) 

Or  Southey  or  Barrow. 


BONO  FOR  THE  LUDDITB& 


As  the  Liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  Mood, 
So  we,  boya,  we 
Will  dts  fighting,  or  liv  flee— 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Laddl 


When  the  web  that  we  weave  ia  eonptaU 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  awotd. 

We  will  fling  the  winding-aheet 

O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  hu  pouH 

III. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  ita  hae. 

Since  his  veina  are  corrupted  to  ntid. 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  r^new 

01  Liberty,  planted  tif  Loddl 


TOO 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 

(rrao.  Um  Turkiih.) 
The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view, 

The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound; 
The  heart  that  oficr'd  both  was  true. 

And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 
Those  fift^  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell 

Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine; 
And  they  have  done  their  duty  well,— 

Alas !  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 
That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 

But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch ; 
That  lute  was  sweet— till  thou  couldst  think 

In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 
Let  him  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 

The  chain  which  shivcr'd  in  his  gra«p. 
Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 

Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 
When  thou  wcrt  changed,  they  altered  too; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 
*Tis  past— to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute, 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 
K.HD  Reader!  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh; 
Hare  Harold  lies— but  where 's  his  Epitaph? 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
T«*n  thousand  Just  as  fit  fur  him  as  you. 


i:riTAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT,  LATE  POST 
AND  SHOEMAKER. 
Stranger  I  behold,  interr'd  together, 
The  Mouit  of  learning  and  of  leather. 
Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all: 
You  *11  find  his  relics  in  a  stall. 
His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 
Well  Btitch*d,  and  with  moroeee  bound. 
Tread  lightly— where  the  bard  is  laid 
He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made ; 
Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 
With  verse  immortal  as  his  solt. 
But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 
And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last. 
Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 
Was  only  "  leather  and  prunella  7" 
For  character— he  did  not  lack  it ; 
And  if  he  did,  *t  were  shame  to  '*  Black-it.** 
MaUa.  Maf  16,  181L 


»0  WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING. 

I. 
80  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright, 
n. 
for  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 

HI. 

Though  the  night  was  made  for  lovinf 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Vet  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  Rioon 


LINES. 

OH  HEARIMO  THAT  LADY  BTROM  WAS  ILL 

Mho  thou  wert  sad— yet  I  was  not  with  \hte;V 
And  thou  wen  sick,  and  yet  I  was  oot  netr^ 

Methought  that  Joy  and  health  alone  could  bs 
Where  I  was  not— and  pain  and  sorrow  here! 

And  is  it  thus?— it  is  as  I  foretoM, 
And  shall  be  more  so ;  for  the  mind  recoils 

Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck'd  heart  lies  coM, 
Wliile  heaviness  collects  the  shatter'd  spoils. 

It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 
We  feel  benumbed,  and  wish  to  be  no  more. 
But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  khoi«. 

When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  well  avenged  ."—but  t  was  my  right; 

Whale'cr  my  sins  might  be,  tAou  wert  not  seat 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite— 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instnuoeiL 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful!— if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  't  will  be  accorded  now. 
Thy  nighu  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  sleep!- 

Yes !  thoy  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  sbalt  iM 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal. 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curae  too  deep; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  and  mutt  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real  I 

I  have  had  many  foea,  but  none  like  thee; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend. 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  ftiend; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst   naught   to  dread  — in   thy  own  weakaoi 

shielded. 
And  in  my  love,  which  bath  bat  too  moch  yiddei 

And  spared,  for  thy  gake,   some  I  shoold  aoi 
spare — 
And  thus  upon  the  world— trnst  in  thy  tratb- 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovemVI  youth— 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  iiv- 
ISven  upon  such  a  basis  hast  tboa  bailt 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  goiltl 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 
And  hewM  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope— and  all  the  better  lift 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  hsart, 
Might  still  have  risen  ttom  oat  the  grave  of  strife. 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part. 

But  of  thy  virtuee  didst  tbon  make  a  vlee. 
Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpoee  eold, 
For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold— 
And  buying  others'  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  entered  into  crooked  waya. 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praiit. 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee— but  at  timaa. 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  iu  own  criBO^ 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible. 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  whieh  dwsB 

In  Jana8.spirits--tbe  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence— the  prtttK 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantagea  annex'd— 
The  acquiescence  in  aU  things  which  tend. 
No  natter  how,  to  the  desired  end— 

AU  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
Phe  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  Is  won-- 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thoa  bast  donel 
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TO  •••. 
But  onee  I  dared  to  lift  my  •ya*^ 

To  lift  my  ejrefl  to  thee; 
And  flince  that  day,  benemth  the  ikiee 

No  other  eights  they  eet. 

In  vain  sleep  shuU  them  In  the  nifht— 

The  night  grows  day  to  me; 
Presenting  idiy  to  my  sight 

What  still  a  dream  must  be. 
A  fktal  dream^-for  many  a  bar 

Divides  thy  fate  from  mine; 
And  still  my  passions  wake  and  war. 

But  peace  be  stiU  with  thine. 


MARTIAL,  Ln.  L  Bns.  L 

Hie  Art,  qMB  kgb,  IDa,  qoHBiv  qiMi, 
Tote  Botw  In  arte  khitUH  ftcL 

Ha  nnto  whom  thoa  art  eo  partial, 
Oh,  reader  I  Is  the  well-known  MartlaL 
The  Epigrammatist:  while  living. 
Give  him  the  fime  then  wonldst  be  giving; 
00  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it— 
Poet-obiu  rarely  reach  a  poet. 


EPIGRAM. 
In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine 

WIU.  Gobbet  has  done  well: 
Ton  visit  him  on  earth  again, 

He*ll  visit  you  in  hell. 


TO  DIVES. 
▲  nuoMsnr. 

Ghbappt  Divas:  in  an  evil  hour 
*Galnst  Nature*s  voice  eeduced  to  deeds  aeenrsti 
Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  fS»el*st  her  power; 
Wrath's  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst. 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  first. 
How  wond*rons  bright  thy  blooming  mom  arose  I 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  unhallow'd  thirst 
Of  Crime  unnamed,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  close 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 

1811. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSE  AT 
HALES.OWEN. 
Whbh  Dryden's  fool,  **  unknowing  what  he  sought,** 
His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  "  for  want  of  thought,** 
This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence; 
Did  modem  swains,  possessed  of  Cymon*s  poweia. 
In  Cymon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 
Th*  ofibnded  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 
These  fkir  green  walks  disgraced  by  Influny. 
Severe  the  (kte  of  modem  fools,  alasl 
When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pan. 
Like  noxious  reptiles  o*er  the  whiten*d  wall. 
The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  tiMy  tnwL 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

iCoLa,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little 
She  makes  her  own  fiiee,  and  does  not 
rhymeii 
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NEW  DUET. 
1baMlMear*<Wl7,bow  aair,wMf  |idir* 

Wbt,  how  now,  saucy  Tbmf 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Cami»belL 

ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now.  Parson  Bowleif 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin  I 
(TfthepubUe)  How  can  you,  d— B  yooriOQli 

listen  to  his  twaddling? 


EPIGRAMS. 


Ob,  Castlereaghl  thou  art  a  patriot  now ; 
Cato  died  for  his  country,  so  didst  thou: 
He  perish*d  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved. 
Thou  cutt*st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  sav« 

So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat  1— The  worst 
Of  this  is,— that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 

So  JSb  has  cut  his  throat  at  last!— He  1  Wbol 
The  man  who  cut  his  country*s  long  ago. 


THE  CONQUEST, 
t. 
Ths  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  1  slag ; 

Him  who  made  England  bow  to  Nomamlir, 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  mors  than  king 

To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 
Not  fann'd  alone  by  Victory*8  fleeting  wing. 

He  reared  his  bold  and  brilliant  throne  on  high: 
The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fhst. 
And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  lasL 


VERSICLES. 


I  RBAO  the  "  Christabel ;" 

Very  well: 
I  read  the  "Missionary;'* 

Pretty— very : 
I  tried  at  ••Ilderim;'* 

Aheml 
I  read  a  sheet  of  *'Marg*ret  of  Jh^amf 

Csny/m? 
I  tura'd  a  page  of  Scott's  **  Waterloo  r 

Pooh  I  pooh! 
I  look'd  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  **  Rylstoot  Dot  f 

Hillo! 

&&  ke.  kc 


EPIGRAM, 
FROM  m  rmanoH  or  mountm. 

Ir,  for  silver  or  for  gold, 

Tou  could  melt  ten  thousand  plnplea 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Tlien  your  fkce  we  might  behold. 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  mora  anagly) 

Tet  even  tJUa  *t  would  be  d— 4  tigl? 


Tes 


BYRON'S  WORKa 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

lb  book  tlM  raad«r,  you,  John  Mnmy, 
Ek99  pabUib'd  **  Alcoa's  Maifarat,** 

Whidi  won*t  be  told  off  in  n  harry, 
(At  leait,  It  hai  not  been  u  yet;) 

And  then,  itill  further  to  bewilder  'cm. 

Without  remorse  you  let  up  **  Ilderlm  ;** 
80  mind  you  don*t  get  into  debt, 

BecMiie  u  how,  if  you  ihoald  fkil, 

TheM  booice  would  be  but  baddith  btIL 

And  mind  yon  do  imc  let  escape 
These  rhymee  to  Morning  Port  or  Perry, 
Which  woald  be  ewy  treacherone    ee»f. 

And  get  me  into  such  a  aerape  I 
For.  iintly,  I  should  have  to  sally, 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  GmOtf; 

And.  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 

HaTe  next  to  combat  with  the  fbrnale  knight. 
Mara  SS,  1817. 


£PISTLE  FROM  MR.  BlIURRAT  TO  DR.  POLI- 
DORI. 

Dbae  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play. 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way,— 
Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels. 
And  drenches  handkerehielli  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief, 
Aflbrd  hysterical  relief 
Tt>  shatter*d  nerves  and  qoicken'd  puleea. 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery; 
Tour  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart ; 
The  plays's  concoction  flill  of  art ; 
Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries. 
All  sub,  and  every  body  dies. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  ver>  thing  to  hear  and  see: 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  nut  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible; 
But— and  I  grieve  to  speak  it— plays 
Are  drugs— mere  drugs,  sir— now-a-dayi. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  "  Manuel,**— 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual,— 
And  Sotheby.  with  his  "  Orestes,** 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author*s  besi  it,) 
Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand. 
That  I  deRpair  of  all  demand, 
rve  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman*s  looks;— 
fttlll  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber. 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encombcr. 

There  *s  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  vort  of- it*s  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Darnley,  Ivan,  or  Kehania; 
Po  bitcrM  since  last  year  his  pen  Is, 
I  think  he  *s  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t*other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste;  excuse  each  blander; 
Tne  coaches  throogb  xho  tireets  so  thunder . 
.My  room*i  so  tUU— we've  GVfbTdY)ftT% 
Reading  MB.,  w»tb  Hooikman  Yi«i«, 


Pronoaneing  on  the  noons  and  partkki 
Of  aome  of  our  Ibrtbeominf  ArtMan 

The  Quarterly- Ah,  air,  if  yon 
Had  but  the  gentaa  to  review  I— 
A  smart  critique  npon  St.  Helena. 
Or  If  yoa  only  woahl  bat  tell  in  a 
Abort  eofflpaas  what— but,  to  resoBai 
As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  rooi 
The  room*8  so  flill  of  will  and  harii, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokera,  Frtns,  ail  WH 
And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wit8>— 
My  hnnble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 
Prom  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 

A  party  dines  with  ne  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way; 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Gbaatny, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They*re  at  this  moment  In  diaenaslom 
On  poor  De  8ta£rs  late  disaolutkm. 
Her  book,  tbey  say,  waa  in  advance- 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  troth  of  FiamI 
Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away^— 
Bat,  to  return,  sir,  to  yoor  play : 
Sorry,  sir,  bat  I  cannot  deal. 
Unless  *twere  acted  by  0*Neil. 
My  hands  so  ftill,  my  bead  so  bosy, 
I*m  almoat  dead,  and  alwaya  disy; 
And  so,  with  widless  tmtb  and  boiry. 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yoars, 

JORII  MVMUI 


EPISTLE  TO  BfR.  BfURRAY. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You  *re  in  a  damn*d  harry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto; 
But  (if  they  don*t  rob  us) 
You  'II  see  Mr.  Bobhooae 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmantaaa. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  ofl; 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  It; 
But  as  yet  J  have  writ  oif 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Oar  **  Beppo  :**— when  eopiad,  I H  and  It 

T*hen  you*ve  ♦  •  •  *s  Tour,— 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure,— 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  leas  wwft 
For  the  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  most  have  scribbled  by  gM» 

Yoo  can  make  any  loss  op 
With  '*8pence**  and  his  gossip. 

A  work  which  must  surely  aaeeeed; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  "Fytte**  of  **  Whistlecraft.* 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  yoo  *ve  0<>neral  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  00. 

Tb  serve  with  a  Museovlta  naatar. 
And  help  him  to  polish 
k  nation  so  owlixh. 
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Por  the  man,  **  poor  and  shrewd,** 
Willi  whom  you  *d  conclude 

A  eompact  without  more  delay. 
Pertiaps  some  such  pen  is 
Bull  extant  in  Venice; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  fcmr  paff, 

FtHtct,  Jmnvrf  8,  I61& 


TO  MR.  MUKRAT. 

Straran,  Tnnson,  Lintot  of  the  tfroee. 
Patron  and  publiiiber  of  rhymes. 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climba. 
My  Murray. 

TV)  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumh, 
7*lie  unfledged  MS.  authors  come: 
Thou  printest  all— and  sellest  some~ 
My  Murray. 

Upon  thy  table's  baise  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen,— 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 
My  Murray? 

Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine— 
The  "  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  mlije. 

My  Murray- 
Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  "  N%vy  List,** 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  **  the  Board  of  Longitude,** 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would. 
My  Murray! 

Venic*.  Martk  25. 181& 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Tlioroas  Moore? 
What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now. 

Which,  Thomas  Moore? 

But  thp  Carnival  *s  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore! 
7*he  Camivars  coming, 

Uh  Thomas  Moore! 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fiflng  and  drumming, 
Guitnrring  and  strumming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  I 


8TANZA& 


Wncit  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbours : 

r^t  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knockM  on  the  head  for  bis  labours. 

Vo  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited; 
rhen  battle  for  (Veedom  wherever  you  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  bang'd,  you  *ll  get  knighted.        [ 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIaM  PnT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 


ON  MY  WEDDIN6.DAT. 
Hkrb*s  a  happy  new  year!  but  with 

I  beg  you  'II  permit  me  to  say- 
Wish  me  sumy  returns  of  the  M«sel^ 

But  as  few  as  you  please  of  the  ^. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tns  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  a«efl  who  poll; 

Each  tugs  in  a  diflfcrent  way. 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  BnlL 


THE  CHARITY  BALL. 

[Od  h«rii:«  QMt  Lidy  Byroa  lad  bwn  FktroMH  of  a  Bril  la  aU  «r  MM 
clarity  at  Hinckley.) 

Wbat  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  IkUHr 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  auill. 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  the  gather. 
And  the  saint  patronizes  her  **  charily  balir 

What  matters— a  heart  which,  though  fkolty.  wm 
feeling. 

Be  driven  to  excesses  which  onee  could  appal- 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  (kit  dtaliiif. 

As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  •*  the  ball  F* 


EPIGRAM, 

OH  THI  BRASIZRB*  COMPANY  HAVIIIO  RHOLYIB  TO  nt» 

SUIT  AN  ADDazss  TO  QUBBii  OAmoton. 

Tri  brasiers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  ptH 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  bra«»— 
A  superfluous  pageant— for,  by  the  Lord  Harry  1 
They'll  flnd  where  they  are  going  much  mora  tlMi 
they  carry. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Foa  Orford  and  for  Waldegrave 

You  give  much  more  than  me  yon  gavo; 

Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave. 

My  M^nr. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  *tis  nS, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  Uv  lord  must  be  worth  toe  dead. 
My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  proa*- 
Gertes,  I  should  have  more  than  those 
My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramra*d. 
So,  if  fern  will,  I  nhan't  be  sharam*U, 
And  if  you  iee»*(,  you  may  be  damn*d 
My  Murray. 
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BYROira  WORKa 


OK  THB  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  BIZZO 
HOPPNER. 

Bis  fkther'8  lenM,  hti  mother*!  gnee. 
In  him,  I  hopA,  will  always  fit  so; 

With— still  to  keep  him  in  good  casa 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Ririio. 


BTANZAS.  TO  A  HINDOO  AIR. 

(TbM  vflTM  WH«  wilttai  bf  Lord  Brm  a  mth  bifeM  to  Ml  Italy  fer 
•mmiw  TtHTwmMMBttonlttteHiadortuMaii^-^AlklidkPw. 
«,•  wbkh  fto  Coontaa  OvedoU  WM  load  of  itagii«.] 

Ob  I— my  lonely— lonely— lonely— PiUow! 

Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover Y 

Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover f 

Far— far  away  I  and  alone  along  the  billow? 

Ohl  my  lonely— lonely— lonely— Pillowl 

Why  most  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay? 

How  the  long  night  flags  lovclessly  and  slowly. 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  wlUow.— 

Ohl  thon,  my  sad  and  solitary  FiUowl 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  flrom  orsaking, 
Ib  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking; 
Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o*er  the  UUow.— 
nien  if  thou  wilt— no  more  my  iMsIf  Pillow, 
Jn  one  cnbraee  let  these  arms  again  enlbld  fdai. 
And  then  aipire  of  the  Joy— hut  to  beboM  Mm  I 
Oht  my  hme  boaoni— ohl  my  lonely  Pillow i 


STANZAS. 

[**  COULD  LOVa  POB  BVSE.**] 

I. 
CooLD  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river. 
And  Time's  endeavour 

Be  tripd  in  vain- 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We*d  hug  tlie  chain. 
Bat  since  our  sighing 
Bads  not  in  dying, 
And  form*d  for  flying, 

Love  plumes  his  wing; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let*a  love  a  season; 
Bat  let  that  season  be  only  Spring, 
n. 
When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted, 

Ezpeet|^die; 
A  ftw  y«B  older, 
Ahl  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sighl 
When  linked  together. 
In  every  weather. 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing- 
He  *11  suy  for  ever. 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  post  the  Spring. 


Like  ChieA  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action— 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign. 
Obscures  his  glory. 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

auiu  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing. 
With  banners  glancing. 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on— 
Repose  but  doys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him. 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded 


Wait  not,  fond  lover  1 
Till  years  are  over. 
And  then  recover. 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each,  bewailing 
The  other's  foiling. 
With  wrath  and  railing. 

All  hideous  seem— 
While  fitst  deereasing. 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teaslDg 

All  passion  bUgM : 
If  once  dimfnlsh'd. 
Love's  reign  is  flnisb'd^ 
Then  part  in  friendship,— and  bid  i 


So  shall  AflBiction 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connexion 

Bring  back  with  Joy: 
Tou  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated. 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embracee 
Leave  no  cold  trace*— 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past; 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors. 
Reflect  but  rapture— not  least. 


True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  t 
But  yet  remaining. 
What  isH  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning. 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love. 
And  use  destroy  love: 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys— 
You'll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out,  yoa 


THE  END. 
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The  foUowing  books  are  pBiticnlarly  adapted  for  family  reading,  and  we 
do  hope,  as  our  political  troubles  an  ended  for  awhile,  that  our  friends  will 
now  settle  down  to  their  **  sober  second  thoughts,''  and  as  "  knowledge  is 
power,"  and  *'  information  capital,"  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
periodical  trash  of  the  day,  they  will  store  their  minds  with  something 
more  solid,  and  for  that  purpose  make  a  selection  from  the  following  list : 

MASON'S  POPULAR  SYSTEM  OF  FARRIERY;  comprising  a 

general  description  of  the  noble  and  useful  animal  the  Horse,  together  with 
le  quickest  and  simplest  mode  of  &ttening ;  necessary  treatment  while 
undergoing  exoessiye  ratigne,  or  on  a  Journey;  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  stables;  different  marks  for  ascertaining  the  age  of  a  Horse: 
also,  a  concise  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  Horse  is  subject;  with 
such  remedies  as  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  effectual.  By  Richard 
Mason,  M.  D.,  formerly  of  Surrey  Co*,  Va.  Ninth  edition,  with  additions. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Prize  Etmy  on  JJ^uZei,  and  Jn  Jppendix  containing 
observations  and  recipes  for  the  cure  of  most  of  the  common  distempers 
incident  to  Horses,  Oxen,  Cows,  Calves,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Swine,  Dogs,  &c. 
&c.  Selected  from  different  authors.  Also,  an  Jddenda,  containing  Jirmab 
ef  (As  Turf^  American  Stud  Itodfc,  Rules  for  Training,  Racing,  &c. 

The  pabliahen  have  received  numerous  flattering  notices  of  the  great  practical 
value  ot  theee  works.  The  distinguiflhed  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  speak- 
ing  of  them,  (^iserves— "  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  these  books,  and 
therefore  advise  every  owner  of  a  horse  to  obtain  them." 

THE  STOCK  RAISERS  MANUAL ;  a  Guide  to  the  raising  and  im- 
provement of  Cattle,  being  a  Treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Management  and 
Diseases.  By  W.  Youatt,  author  of  a  •«  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  with 
numerous  Dlustretions.    Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

This  work  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Fanners  and  Cattle  Rais- 
ers throughout  the  United  States,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  Farmer, 
as  it  is  the  moet  complete  work  on  this  subject  ever  published. 

HIND'S  POPULAR  SYSTEM  OF  FARRIERY,  taught  on  a  new 
and  easy  plan,  being  a  Treatise  on  all  the  diseases  and  acciaenta  tpjiu  ~ 
the  Horee  is  liable.  With  considerable,  additions  and  impiUMnsnts, 
adapted  particularly  to  tide  country,  by  Thomas  M.  Smith,  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon, and  Member  of  the  London  Veterinary  Medical  Society.  In  1  vol 
ISmo. 
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LETTERS  FROM  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  SONS  IN  COLLEGE. 
By  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  PxoiiBBaor  in  the  Theologieal  Seminary,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

The  writer  of  this  volame  has  had  five  sons  trained  and  gradnated  in  0t  College 
of  New  Jersey.  These  Letters,  not  indeed  precisely  in  their  present  form,  bnt 
in  substance,  were  actnally  addressed  to  them.  There  is,  probably,  not  one  idea 
contained  in  this  manual  which  was  not,  during^  their  course  in  the  Institution,  dis- 
tinctly communicated  to  them,  either  orally  or  m  writing.  The  influence  of  these 
counsels  on  their  minds,  it  is  believed,  was  not  wholly  useless.  May  they  prove 
still  more  useful  when  presented  in  this  revised  and  more  public  form. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FAMILY  RELIGION ;  with  a  Selection 
of  Hymns  and  Prayers,  adapted  to  Family  Worship,  and  Tables  for  the 
regular  Readin?  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  S.  G.  "Winchester,  A.  M., 
late  Pastor  of  Uie  Sizdi  Presbyterian  Charch,  Philadelphiay  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Natchez,  Miss.    In  1  voL  12mo. 

The  subject  is  one  of  incalculable  practical  importance,  and  is  treated  in  a  m^ 
terly  manner.  It  contains  an  able,  elaborate  and  highly  instructive  Essay  on  the 
obligation,  naturo  and  importance  of  Family  Religion ;  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  every  family. 

BOOK  OF  POLITENESS.— The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Po- 
liteness and  Propriety  of  Deportment.  Dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  bodi 
sexes.  By  Madame  Celnart  Translated  from  the  Sixth  Paris  edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.    FifUi  American  edition. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  HISTORY,  or  Examples  of  the  Oppoute 
Effects  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  with 
Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students.    1  toI.  12mo.,  with  plates. 

This  work  is  introduced  into  our  High  School.  It  is  particularly  adapted  ibr  a 
Class  Book  in  all  our  male  and  female  oeminaries,  &,c. 

"We  have  received  from  the  pubHshera,  Messn.  Griggik  Elliot,  a  very  neat 
duodecimo  volume,  entitled  '  Tke  Beautiea  of  History  ;  or,  clzamples  of  the  oppo- 
site efiects  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  drawn  from  real  life.*^  After  a  careful  examination 
of  this  book,  we  can  consdentiouslv  recommend  it  to  parents  and  teachen  as  a 
most  meritorious  performance.  There  are  hera  collected,  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, the  most  struLins  examples  of  individual  virtue  and  vice  which  are  spread 
forth  on  the  pages  of  mstory,  or  are  recorded  in  personal  biography.  The  nobkst 
precepts  are  recommended  for  the  guidance  of  youth ;  and  in  the  most  impressive 
manner  is  he  taught  to  conauer  the  degrading  impulses  which  lower  the  standsrd 
of  the  human  character.  We  have  not  lately  met  with  a  volume  which,  in  desin 
and  execution,  seemed  so  acceptable  aa  this.  The  book,  moreover,  is  handsomely 
got  up,  and  illustrated  with  wood  engravings.*' 

GRIMSHAW*S  LADIES'  LEXICON,  and  Parlour  Companion ;  con- 
taining  nearly  every  word  in  the  English  language,  and  exhibiting  the 
plurals  of  nouns  and  the  participles  of  verbs,  being  uso  particularly  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Academies  and  Schools.  By  William  Grimshaw,  Esq.,  author 
of  the  Gentlemen's  Lexicon,  &c. 

THE  GENTLEMEN'S  LEXICON,  or  Pocket  Dictionary ;  containing 
nearly  every  word  in  the  English  language,  and  exhibiting  ihe  plurals  of 
nouns  and  the  participles  of  verbs ;  beinc  also  particularly  adapted  to  the 
use  df  Academies  and  Schools.  By  William  Grimshaw,  author  of  the 
Ladies*  Lexicon,  History  of  England,  of  the  United  States,  &c 

"  The  public  are  again  indebted  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  for  the  very 
useful  books  which  he  has  called  '  The  Ladies*  and  Gentlemcn*s  Lexicon.*  The 
peculiarity  and  advantages  of  these  works  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
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portion  of  the  pre&ei.  '  They  difibr  from  all  preoediiig  works  of  the  kind  in  this, 
that  they  exhibit  the  plnrals  of  all  nouns  which  are  not  formed  by  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S,  and  also  the  participles  of  every  verb  now  generally  used,  and 
unless  aooompanied  by  a  particular  caution.  No  word  has  been  admitted  which  is 
not  now  of  poUte  or  popular  use.  and  no  word  has  been  excluded  which  is  required 
either  m  epistolary  composition  or  conversation.' " 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  SELECT  AND  POPULAR  QUOTATIONS, 

which  are  in  daily  use :  taken  from  the  Latin,  French,  Greek,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  languages ;  toeether  with  a  copious  collection  of  Law  maxims  and 
Law  terms ;  translated  into  English,  with  illustrations,  historical  and  idio- 
matic.   Sixth  American  edition,  oorrected  with  additions.    1  vol.  12mo. 

In  preparing  this  sixth  edition  for  the  press,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  work 
a  thorough  revision,  to  correct  some  errors  which  had  before  escaped  notice,  and 
to  insert  many  additional  Quotations,  Law  maxims  and  Law  terms.  In  this  state 
it  is  offered  to  the  public  in  the  stereotype  form.  This  little  work  should  find  its 
way  into  every  &mily  library. 

MALTE-BRUN'S  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  QUARTO  ATLAS; 
containing  forty  coloured  maps. 

The  Atlas  is  particularly  adapted  for  Colleges,  Academies,  Schools,  and  private 
families.  There  is  no  work  that  ever  was  published  m  this  country  which  has 
received  more  numerous  and  flattering  recommendations. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHESTERFIELD;  or  *« Youth's  Guide  to  the 
Wajr  to  Wealth,  Honor,  and  Distinotion,"  &e« :  containing  also  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  art  of  Carving. 

"  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  American  Chesterfield  to  general  atten^ 
tion ;  but  to  young  persons  nartienlarly,  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  this  countr^.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  nor 
its  perusal  be  unproductive  of  satisfoction  and  usefulness." 

SENECA'S  MORALS— By  wvf  of  abstract  to  which  is  added,  a  Dis- 
course under  the  title  of  an  After-Thought,  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estnnge*  KnL 
A  new  fine  edition,  in  1  vol.  18mo. 

A  copy  of  this  Wnable  little  work  ahonU  be  found  in  every  fiunily  fibrary. 

THE  DAUGHTER'S  OWN  BOOK;  Or  Practical  Hints  from  a  Fa- 
ther to  his  Daughter.    In  1  Yol.  18mo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  truly  valuable  treatises  on  the  culture  and 
discipline  of  the  female  mind,  which  has  hitherto  been  published  in  tlds  country, 
and  the  publishers  are  very  confident,  from  the  great  oiBmand  for  this  invaluable 
little  work,  that  ere  long  it  will  be  foimd  in  the  library  of  every  young  lady. 

GOLDSMITH'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  in  S  vols.  8vo.,  beautifully 
illustrated. 

*'  Goldsmith  can  never  be  made  obsolete,  while  delicate  genras,  ex(}uisite  feeling, 
fine  invention,  the  most  harmonious  metre,  and  the  happiest  diction  are  at  iQl 
valued." 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  fiunily,  being  written  by 
one  of  the  most  talented  authors  in  the  Englisa  language. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  written  by  himself. 

The  beauties  of  this  author  are  so  well  known,  and  his  errors  in  style  and 
expression  so  few  and  fiur  between,  that  one  reads  with  renewed  delight  his  deli- 
cate turns,  &c. 
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JOSEPH  US'S  (FL  AVIUS)  WORKS.  By  the  late  William  Whiaton, 
A.  M.    From  the  last  London  edition,  complete. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  everr  fiunily  in  our  country  has  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bibla 
.—and  as  the  presumption  is,  the  greater  portion  otten  consult  its  pages,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  to  all  those  that  do,  that  the  perusal  of  the  wndnga  of  Jose- 
phus  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  mstructing. 

All  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  beautiful  and  correct  copy  of  this  inraloable 
work,  would  do  well  to^urchase  thia  edition.  It  is  for  sale  at  all  the  nrindpsl 
bookstores  in  the  United  States,  by  country  merchants  generally  in  the  Southern  I 
and  Western  States. 

SAY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy, 
or  the  Production,  Distrihntion,  and  Consumption  of  Wealth.  By  Jean 
Baptiste  Say.  Fifth  American  edition,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  C.  C. 
Biddle,  Esq.,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  editor  of  the  North  American  Reriew,  speakmg  of  Say,  observee,  that 
"  he  is  the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  most  able  writer  on  Politieal  Eeonony, 
since  the  time  of  Smith." 

BENNETS  (Rer.  John)  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNO  LADY,  on  a 

variety  of  subjects  calcolated  to  improTe  the  heart,  to  form  the  manmrs, 
and  enlighten  the  understanding.  **  That  onr  Daughters  may  be  as  poiiahed 
comers  of  the  Temple." 

The  publishers  sincerely  hope,  (Jor  tU  happineu  iffwiaukimd,)  that  a  copy  of  this 
raluable  little  work  will  be  found  the  companion  of  every  ^ung  lady,  aa  much  of 
the  happinesa  of  every  finnily  depends  on  the  proper  onltivatton  « thelemale  mind. 

BURDER'S  VILLAGE  SERMONS,  or  101  plain  and  short  Diseoones 
on  the  principal  doctrinea  of  the  Gospel ;  intended  for  the  use  of  fiMmiliftn, 
Sunday  schools,  or  companies  assembled  for  relinons  instniction  in  coontiy 
villages.  By  George  Burder.  To  which  is  added,  to  each  Sermon,  a  short 
Prayer,  with  some  general  prayers  for  families,  schools,  dec.,  at  the  end  of 
the  work.    Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

These  sermons,  which  are  cfaaracteriied  by  a  beautiful  simplicity,  the  entire 
absence  of  controversy,  and  a  true  evangelical  spirit,  have  gone  tnroura  many  and 
loreo  editions,  and  been  translated  into  several  of  the  continentu  langinges. 
"  They  have  also  been  the  honored  means  not  only  of  converting  many  individuals, 
but  also  of  introducing  the  Gospel  into  districts,  and  even  into  pansh  chnrefaes, 
where  before  it  was  comparativeljr  unknown." 
"  This  work  fully  deserves  the  immortalitv  it  has  attained." 
This  is  a  fine  library  edition  of  this  invaluable  work,  and  when  we  say  that  it 
should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  every  family,  we  only  reiterate  the  sentiments 
and  sincere  wishes  of  all  who  take  a  deep  mterest  in  the  eternal  wel&re  of  munkinH. 

NEW  SONG  BOOK Griffg*s  Soutiiem  and  Western  Song;steT ;  bein^ 

a  choice  collection  of  the  most  fuhionable  songs,  many  of  which  axe  an^ 
ginal,  in  1  vol.  18mo. 

Great  care  was  taken  in  the  selection,  to  admit  no  song  that  contained,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  any  indelicate  or  improper  allusions,  and  with  great  propriety  it 
may  claim  the  title  of  "  The  Parlour  Song  Book  or  Songster.'^  The  immortal 
Shakspeare  observee-^ 

"The  Bini  that  bath  sot  ararie  fai  Mmnir. 
Nor  M  not  noTod  with  coooord  of  iweet 
!•  6t  for  ti— loni,  iMfatacem,  and  9oili." 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  AND  HYMNS,  adapted  to  family  worship,  and 
tables  for  the  reflrular  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  S.  C.  Winches- 
ter, A.  M.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 

the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Natchez,  Miss.    1  vol.  12mo. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS,  complete  in  1  toI.  8yo.,  iiicluding  all  his  Sup- 
pressed and  Attribnted  Poems. 

90^  This  edition  has  been  carefiilly  compved  with  the  recent  London  edition  of 
Mr.  Murray,  and  made  complete  by  the  addition  of  more  than  fifty  pagea  of  poems 
heretofore  iinpabUahed  in  faiglano.  Among  these  there  are  a  number  that  have 
never  appeared  in  any  American  edition ;  and  the  Publiahere  believe  the  v  are  war- 
ranted m  aayinff,  that  this  is  the  awft  CMnypble  tiUiom  of  Lord  Bffromo  Foetkal 
Worka  ever  pubuahed  in  the  United  States. 

COWPER  AND  THOMSON'S  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS, 
complete  in  1  yoI.  Syo.,  including  two  hundred  and  fifty  Letters,  and  sundry 
Poems  of  Cowper,  never  before  published  in  this  oountiy ;  and  of  Thom- 
son a  new  and  mteresting  Memoir,  and  upwards  of  twenty  *new  Poems,  for 
the  first  time  printed  from  his  own  Manuscripts,  taken  from  a  late  edition 
of  the  Aldine  Poets  now  publishing  in  London. 

The  diatingniahed  Professor  SillimaiL  meakiiv  oi  thia  edition,  obeerves.  '*  I  am 
as  much  ffratified  by  the  elegance  and  nne  taste  of  your  edition,  as  by  the  noble 
tribute  oTgenius  and  moral  excellence  which  theae  delightful  authora  have  lefk  fOT 
all  future  genentiona :  and  Cowper  eapedally,  is  not  Teas  eonnpicnoua  aa  a  true 
Christian  moralist  ana  teacher,  than  as  a  poet  of  great  power  ancf  ezquiaite  taate." 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MRS.  HEBiANS,  complete  in  1  toI. 

870.^ 

OCT  This  is  a  new  and  eomplete  edition,  with  a  splendid  engraved  likeness  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  on  steeL 

"  As  no  work  in  the  EngBsh  language  can  be  commended  inth  mors  confidence, 
it  wUl  argue  bad  taste  in  a  bmale  in  thia  country  to  be  without  a  complete  edition 
of  the  writings  of  one  who  was  an  honor  to  her  aex  and  to  humanity,  and  whose 
productions,  nom  first  to  lut,  contain  no  syllable  calculated  to  call  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  modesty  and  virtue.  There  ia,  moreover,  in  Mra.  Hemans'  poetry  a 
moral  puritjr,  and  a  reliffioua  feeling,  which  commend  it.  in  an  eapedal  manner,  to 
the  discriminating  reader.  No  parent  or  guardian  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
imposing  restrictiona  with  regard  to  the  fiee  perusal  of  every  production  emanating 
from  this  gifted  woman.  There  breathea  throughout  the  whole  a  most  eminent 
exemption  from  impropriety  of  thought  or  diction  \  and  there  ia  at  times  a  pen- 
siveness  of  tone,  a  winning  sadness  in  her  more  senous  coinpoeitions,  which  tells 
of  a  soul  which  haa  been  lifted  from  the  contemplation  oTterreatrial  thinga,  to 
divine  communinga  vrith  beings  of  a  purer  world." 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROGERS,  CAMPBELL,  MONT- 
GOMERY,  LAMB,  AND  KIRK  WHITE,  eomplete  in  1  vol.  8to. 

MILTON,  YOUNG,  GRAY,  BEATTIE,  AND  COLLINS'  POETI- 
CAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  8yo. 

HEBER,  POLLOK  AND  CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  com- 
in  1  vol.  8yo. 


"  Among  the  beautiful,  valuable,  and  interesting  vdnmes  which  the  enterprise 
and  taste  of  our  publishen  have  presented  to  the  reading  community,  we  have  sel- 
dom met  vrith  one  idiich  we  have  more  cordtalljr  greeted  and  can  more  confidently 
and  satisfactorily  recommend,  than  that,  embracing  in  a  single,  substantial,  well- 
bound,  and  handsomely  printed  octavo,  the  poetical  works  m  Bishop  Heber,  Ro- 
bert Pollok,  and  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.  What  a  constellation  of  poetic  ardor, 
S [lowing  piety,  and  intellectual  brilliancy !  Such  writen  require  no  eulogy.  Theur 
ame  is  established  and  univermL  Ths  sublimity,  pathos,  and  piety  of  all  these 
writers,  have  given  them  a  rank  at  once  vrith  the  loven  of  poetry  and  the  firiends 
of  religion,  unsurpassed  perhapa  by  that  of  any  other  recent  authora  in  our  Ian- 
gusffe.  A  more  delightful  addition  could  scarcely  be  made  to  the  library  of  the 
gentleman  or  lady  of  taste  and  refinement.    The  prize  poems,  hymns,  uid  mis- 
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ccllancoas  writings  of  BiBbop  Heber,  the  '  Coune  of  Time*  bjr  Pollok,  and  the 
rich,  various,  and  splendid  productionfl  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe»  are  among  the 
standard  works,  the  classicf  of  our  language.  To  obtain  and  preaerve  them  in 
one  volume,  cannot  but  be  a  desirable  object  to  their  admirers.'^  And  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  it  will  bo  found  in  the  librarj  of  every  fiunily. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Traveller  holds  the  following  language  with  reference  to 
these  valuable  editions : 

Mr.  Editar^l  wish,  withoat  any  idea  of  puffing,  to  sar  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
"  Library  of  Enerlish  Poets*'  that  is  now  published  at  Philadelphia,  by  Grigg  &, 
Elliot ;  it  is  certainly,  taking  into  conaideration  the  elegant  manner  in  whicnit  is 
printed,  and  the  reasonable  price  at  which  it  is  afibroed  to  purchasers,  the  best 
edition  of  the  modem  British  Poets  that  has  ever  been  published^  this  counny. 
Kach  volume  is  an  octavo  of  about  500  pages,  double  columns,  stereotyped,  and 
accompanied  with  fine  engravings,  and  biographical  sketches,  and  most  of  them 
are  reprinted  from  Galignani*s  French  edition.  As  to  its  value  we  need  only  men- 
tion that  it  contains  the  entire  works  of  Montgomery,  Gray,  Beattie,  CoUina,  By- 
ron, Cowper,  Thomson,  Burns,  Milton,  Young,  Scott,  Moore,  Coleridge,  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Lamb,  Hemans,  Heber,  Kirk  White,  Crabbe,  the  Miscelluieous\l^ks 
of  Goldsmith,  and  other  martyrs  of  the  lyre.  The  publishers  are  doing  a  great 
service  by  their  publication,  and  their  volumes  are  almost  in  as  great  demawi  as 
the  fashionable  noveb  of  the  day,  and  they  deserve  to  be  so,  for  they  are  certainly 
printed  in  a  style  superior  to  that  in  which  we  have  before  had  the  works  of  the 
English  Poets. 

BIGLANDS  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  Animab,  Birds,  Fishes,  Rep- 
tiles  and  Insects,  illustrated  with  numerous  and  beautiful  engraTinn.  By 
John  Biffland,  author  of  a  •*  View  of  the  World,*'  '^  Letters  on  UniTenal 
History,"  ke.    Complete  in  1  rol.  13mo. 

{^  This  work  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  form- 
ing the  most  elegantly  written  and  complete  work  on  the  subject  of  Natural  His- 
tory ever  published,  and  is  worthy  of  the  special  attention  ot  the  Teachers  of  all 
our  Schools  and  Academies. 

BIGLAND'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS,  iUustnted  with 
13  beautifully  coloured  engrsTings* 

BIGLAND'S  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS,  iUustiated  with  IS  beantifany 
coloured  engravings. 

PERSIA  A  DESCRIPTION  OF.  By  Shober],  with  19  coloured 
plates. 

These  works  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  well  deserve  an  introduction 
to  the  shelves  of  every  family  library,  as  they  are  very  interesting,  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  juvenile  class  of  readers. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  ITALY,  in  English  and  French,  designed  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  &c.,  by  Miss  Julia  S.  Hawkes,  in  1  vol. 
I2mo. 

9Cr  This  work  is  spoken  very  highly  of  by  Miss  C.  Beecher,  (who  formerly 
taught  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  who  has  done  as  much  for  the  elevation  of  the 
female  character,  and  for  education  generally,  as  any  other  ladjr  in  this  country), 
and  has  received  the  highest  recommendation  from  our  most  distinguished  Teach- 
ers, and  the  American  Press. 

Miss  Hawkes  was  for  many  years,  and  now  is,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
distinguished  female  teachers  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

SMILEY'S  ARITHMETICAL  RULES  AND  TABLES,  for  young 
beginners. 

This  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  now  in  print ;  but  teachers  are  particularly 
requested  to  examine  for  themselves. 
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SMIL£Y'S  ARrrHMETIG,  or  the  New  Federal  Calculator,  in  dollars 
and  cents.  This  work  contains,  amon^  other  important  improvements, 
Questions  on  tlie  Rales  and  Theory  of  Arithmetic,  which  are  considered  by 
teachers  generally,  very  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  papil. 

Although  a  prejudice  exista  among  some  teaohen  in  &voar  of  the  old  works  on 
arithmetic,  yet  the  very  liberal  patronage  which  thii  work  has  receiyed.  must  be 
considered  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  great  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  most 
of  the  instructors  of  youth.  Upwards  of  250,000  copies  have  been  printed  and 
sold.  The  sums  being  aho^ther  in  dollars  and  cents,  gives  it  a  decided  preference 
over  any  other  arithmetic  m  use.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  our  city 
pronounce  it  superior  to  any  other  like  work ;  thereiire  the  publisher  sincerely 
hopes  this  useful  improvement  will  overcome  the  prejudice  that  many  teachers 
have  to  introducing  new  works,  particolarly  those  preceptora  who  wish  to  discharge 
their  duty  faitlifully  to  parent  and  child. 

The  editors  of  the  New  York  Telegraph,  speaking  of  Smiley*s  Arithmetic, 
observe.  '*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronoimce  it  an  improvement  upon  every  work 
of  that  kind  previously  before  the  public,  and  as  aoca  reconmiend  its  adoption  in 
all  our  schools  and  academies." 

A  KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE  ARITHMETIC ;  in  which  all  the  exam- 
ples necessary  for  a  learner  are  wrought  at  laiffe,  and  ilso  solutions  given 
of  all  the  various  rales.  Designed  principally  to  facilitate  the  labour  of 
teachers,  and  assist  such  as  have  not  tne  opportunity  of  a  tutor's  aid.  By 
T.  T.  Smiley,  author  of  the  New  Federal  tfidcolator,  &c.  &c. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY;  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  &miUarly  explained  and  illustrated  by  Experiments  and 
Engravings  on  wood.  From  the  last  London  edition.  In  which  all  the 
late  Discoveries  and  Improvements  are  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones. 

All  preceptors  who  have  a  nneere  desire  to  impart  a  correct  knowledge  of  this 
important  science  to  their  pupils,  will  please  examine  the  present  edition,  as  the 
correction  of  all  the  errors  in  the  body  of  the  work  renders  it  very  valuable. 

The  eminent  Professor  Bigelow,  of  Harvard  University,  in  noticing  this  work, 
observes,  '*  I  am  satisfied  that  it  contains  the  fundamental  principles  and  truths  of 
that  science,  expressed  in  a  clear,  intelligibb,  and  intereetuig  manner.  The  high 
character  of  the  author,  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  man  of  science,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
secure  for  the  work  the  good  opinion  of  the  pnblio,  and  cause  its  extensive  adoption 
among  seminaries  and  students." 

The  learned  Professor  Silliman  obaerves,  that  this  edition  is  decidedly  more 
valuable  than  any  preceding  one. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  in  which 
the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Illustrated  with 
plates.  By  the  author  of  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  &c.  With  con- 
siderable additions,  corrections,  and  improvements  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
appropriate  Questions,  and  i  Glossary.    By  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones. 

The  correction  of  all  the  erron  in  the  body  of  the  work,  tenders  this  edition 
very  vahiable ;  and  all  who  understand  the  subject,  consider  it  superior  to  any 
other  in  use. 

CARPENTER'S  NEW  GUIDE.  Being  a  complete  Book  of  Lines, 
for  Carpentry,  Joinery,  &c.,  in  1  vol.  4to. 

The  Theorv  and  Practice  well  explained,  and  fully  exemplified  on  eighty- 
four  copperplates,  including  some  observations,  &c«,  on  the  strength  of 
Timber;  by  Peter  Nicholson,    Tenth  edition. 

This  invaluable  work  superseded,  on  its  first  appearance,  all  existing  works  on 
the  subject,  and  still  retain*  lis  original  celebrity. 
Every  Carpenter  in  our  country  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  work. 
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WEEMS'  LIFE  OF  GEN.  MARION. 
\V£EMS«  LIFE  OF  GEN.  WASHINGTON. 
LIFE  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 
GRIMSHAW'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,    - 
'«  QUESTIONS  TO  Do.,    -       - 

'«  KEY  TO  Do.,    -       • 

•«  HISTORY  OF  ROME,   -       • 

•>  QUESTIONS  TO  Do.,    .       - 

"  KEY  TO  Do.,    .       . 

"  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  STATES, 

QUESTIONS  TO  Do.,     -       - 
"  KEY  TO  Do.,    -       . 

•>  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,       - 

•'  QUESTIONS  TO  Do.,     -       - 

KEY  TO  Do.,     -       - 

•>  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

'•  KEYS  AND  QUESTIONS  TO  Do. 

HISTOmr  OF  NAPOLEON,  - 
"  KEYS  AND  QUESTIONS  TO  Do. 

THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN'S  LEXICON,  - 
THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  LEXICON,       -       - 
MALTE-BRUN'S  NEW  COLLEGE  AND  FAMILY  AT- 
LAS, with  40  eoloored  Maps,  4to.,    -       •       - 

VIRGIL  DELPHINI, 

HORACE  DELPHINI, 

HUTCHINSON'S  XENOPHON,  (with  notes),- 

TORREY'S  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN, 

PLEASING  COMPANION,-       - 

MORAL  INSTRUCTOR,      -       - 

MURRAY'S  EXERCISES,  ISmo.,     -       -       • 

"  KEY  TO  Do.,         -       .       .       - 

FIRST  READING  LESSONS. 


bound, 
stitched, 
stitched.  I 

bound.! 
stitched, 
stitched. 

bound, 
stitched, 
stitched. 

bound, 
stitched, 
stitched. 

bound, 
stitched. 

bound, 
stitched. 

sheep. 

sheep. 

bound. 

bound. 

bound. 

bound, 
stitched, 
half-bound, 
half-bound, 
half-bound, 
half-bound. 


GRIGG   &  ELLIOT'S 

NHW  RSUS  OF 

COMMON  SCHOOL  EEADERS, 

Numbers  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth. 

These  books  an  paiticolailj  adapted  for  an  introduction  into  the  Schools 
^nerally  in  the  South  and  West ;  and  Teachers  who  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  pupils^  will  no  doubt  nfta  a  earefiil  exa- 
mination give  them  a  preference  OTer  all  other  Readers  now  in  nse. 

PnbllCf  prlvat^f  and  mmIaI  UlnrMrles,  mnA  aU  'who  purelutse  to  mU 
affatn,  sappUcd  on  tl&e  sdoat  rMUwrnable  tmrnkm  with  eTery  article  In  the 
Book  and  Stationary  Uno  |  Inrtnding  new  noroUy  and  aU  now  worlu 
In  erery  department  of  llteratnro  and  salilfaii  All  orders  wtB  be 
tbankfaUy  reeetred  and  pronkptljr  attended  to* 
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